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ADMINISTRATION  OF  MARTIN  VAN  BUREN. 


CHAPTER   I. 

INAUGURATION  OF  MB.  VAN  BUREN. 

March  the  4th  of  this  year,  Mr.  Van  Burcn 
was  inangtiratcd  President  of  the  United  States 
with  the  usual  formalities,  and  conformed  to  the 
usJa^c  of  his  predecessors  in  delivering  a  public 
address  on  the  occaj^ion :  a  declaration  of  gen- 
eral principles,  and  an  indication  of  the  general 
course  of  the  administration,  were  the  tenor  of 
his  discourse :  and  the  doctrines  of  the  demo- 
cratic school,  as  understood  at  the  original  for- 
mation of  parties,  were  those  professed.  Close 
observance  of  the  federal  constitution  as  written 
— no  latitudinarian  constructions  permitted,  or 
doubtful  powers  assumed — faithful  adherence  to 
a'l  its  compromises — economy  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government — peace,  friendship 
and  fair  dealing  with  all  foreign  nations^n- 
tangling  alliances  with  none:  such  was  his 
political  chart :  and  with  the  expression  of  his 
belief  that  a  perseverance  in  this  line  of  foreign 
policy,  with  an  increased  strength,  tried  valor 
of  the  people,  and  exhaustlcss  resources  of  the 
country,  would  entit'o  us  to  the  good  will  of 
nations,  protect  our  national  respectability,  and 
secure  us  from  designed  aggression  from  foreign 
powers.  Ilis  expressions  and  views  on  this  head 
deserve  to  be  commemorated,  and  to  be  con- 
sidered by  all  those  into  whose  hands  the  man- 
agement of  the  public  affairs  may  go ;  and  are, 
therefore,  here  given  in  his  own  words : 

"  Our  course  of  foreign  policy  has  been  so  uni- 
form and  intelligible,  as  to  constitute  a  rule  of 


executive  conduct  which  loaves  little  to  my  dis- 
cretion, unless,  indeed,  I  were  willing  to  runcoun- 
ter  to  the  lights  of  experience,  and  the  known 
opinions  of  my  constituents.  Wo  sedulously 
cultivate  the  friend.ship  of  all  nations,  as  the  con- 
dition most  compatible  with  our  welfare,  and 
the  principles  of  our  government.  AVe  decline 
alliances,  as  adverse  to  our  ja'ace.  We  desire 
commercial  relations  on  ciiual  terms,  being  ever 
willing  to  give  a  fair  equivalent  for  advantages 
received.  We  endeavor  to  conduct  our  inter- 
course with  openness  and  sincerity;  promptly 
avowing  our  objects,  and  seeking  to  establish 
that  mutual  frankness  which  is  as  beneilcial  in 
the  dealings  of  nations  as  of  men.  We  have  no 
disposition,  and  we  disclaim  all  right,  to  meddle 
in  di.sputes,  whether  internal  or  foreign,  that 
may  molest  other  coimtries ;  regarding  them,  in 
their  actual  state,  as  social  communities,  and  pre- 
serving a  strict  neutrality  in  all  their  contro- 
versies. Well  1  nowing  the  tried  valor  of  our 
people,  and  our  cxhaustless  resources,  we 
neither  anticipate  nor  fear  any  designed  aggres- 
sion ;  and,  in  the  consciousness  of  our  own  just 
conduct,  we  feel  a  security  that  we  shall  never 
be  called  upon  to  exert  our  determination,  never 
to  permit  an  invasion  of  our  rights,  without 
punishment  or  redress." 

These  are  sound  and  encouraging  viewsj 
and  in  adherence  to  them,  promise  to  the  United 
States  a  career  of  peace  and  prosperity  compar- 
atively free  from  the  succession  of  wars  which 
have  loaded  so  many  nations  .with  debt  and 
taxes,  filled  them  with  so  many  pensioners  and 
paupers,  created  so  much  necessity  for  perma- 
nent fleets  and  armies ;  and  placed  one  half  the 
population  in  the  predicament  of  living  upon  the 
labor  of  the  other.  The  stand  which  the  United 
States  had  acquired  among  nations  by  the  vindi- 
cation of  her  rights  against  the  greatest  powers 
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'nd  the  manner  in  which  all  unredressed  ag- 

orfions,  and  all  previous  outstanding  injuries, 
ocii  of  the  oldest  date,  had  been  settled  up  and 
compensiite<I  under  tlie  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson — authorized  this  language  from 
Mr.  Van  Buren ;  and  the  rubsequcnt  conduct  of 
nations  has  justified  it.  Designed  aggression, 
within  many  years,  has  come  from  no  great 
power :  casual  disagreements  and  accidental  in- 
iuries  admit  of  arrangement:  weak  neighbors 
can  find  no  benefit  to  themselves  in  wanton  ag- 
gression, or  refusal  of  redress  for  accidental 
wrong :  isolation  (a  continent,  as  it  were,  to  our- 
selves) is  security  against  attack  ;  and  our  rail- 
ways would  accumulate  rapid  destruction  upon 
any  invader.  These  advantages,  and  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  rule,  to  ask  only  what  is  right, 
and  submit  to  nothing  wrong,  will  leave  us  (we 
Lave  reason  to  believe)  free  from  hostile  col- 
lision with  foreign  powers,  free  from  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  up  war  establishments  of  army 
and  navy  in  time  of  peace,  with  our  great  re- 
sources left  in  the  pockets  of  the  people  (always 
the  safest  and  cheapest  national  treasuries),  to 
come  forth  when  public  exigencies  require  them, 
and  ourselves  at  liberty  to  j  'irsuo  an  unexampled 
career  of  national  and  individual  prosperity. 

One  single  subject  of  recently  revived  occur- 
rence in  our  domestic  concerns,  and  of  portentous 
apparition,  admitted  a  departui ";  "rom  the  gene- 
ralities of  an  inaugural  address,  and  exacted  from 
the  new  President  the  notice  of  a  special  decla- 
ration :  it  was  the  subject  of  slavery — an  alarm- 
ing subject  of  agitation  near  twenty  years  before 
— quieted  by  the  Missouri  compromise — re- 
suscitated in  1835,  as  shown  in  previous  chap- 
ters of  this  View;  and  apparently  taking  its 
place  as  a  permanent  and  most  pestiferous  ele- 
ment in  our  presidential  elections  and  federal 
legislation.  It  had  largely  mixed  with  the  pres- 
idential election  of  the  preceding  year:  it  was 
expected  to  mix  with  ensuing  federal  legislation : 
and  its  evil  effect  upon  the  harmony  and  stability 
of  the  Union  justified  the  new  President  in  mak- 
ing a  special  declaration  in  relation  to  it,  and 
even  in  declaring  beforehand  the  cases  of  slavery 
legislation  in  which  he  would  apply  the  qualified 
negative  with  which  the  constitution  invested 
him  over  the  acts  of  Congress.  Under  this  sense 
of  duty  and  propriety  the  inaugural  address 
presented  this  passage : 

"  The  last,  perhaps  the  greatest,  of  the  promi- 


nent sources  of  discord  and  disaster  supposed  to 
lurk  in  our  political  condition  was  the  institu- 
tion of  domestic  slavery.    Our  forefathers  were 
deeply  impressed  with  the  delicacy  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  they  treated  it  with  a  forbearance  so 
evidently  wise,  that,  in  spite  of  every  sinister 
foreboding,  it  never,  until  the  present  period, 
disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  our  common  coun- 
try.   Such  a  result  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
justice  and  the  patriotism  of  their  course;  it  is 
evidence  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  an  adherence 
to  it  can  prevent  all  embarrassment  from  this, 
as  well  as  from  every  other  anticipated  cause  of 
difficulty  or  danger.    Have  not  recent  events 
made  it  obvious  to  the  slightest  reflection,  that 
the  least  deviation  from  this  spirit  of  forbearance 
is  injurious  to  every  interest,  that  of  humanity 
included  ?     Amidst  the  violence  of  excited  pas- 
sions, this  generous  and  fraternal  feeling  has 
been  sometimes  disregarded ;  and,  standing  as  I 
now  do  before  my  countrymen  in  this  high  place 
of  honor  and  of  trust,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
anxiously  invoking  my  fellow-citizens  never  to 
be  deaf  to  its  dictates.    Perceiving,  before  my 
election,  the  deep  interest  this  subject  was  bo- 
ginning  to  excite,  I  believed  it  a  solemn  duty 
fully  to  make  known  my  sentiments  in  regard 
to  it ;  and  now,  when  every  motive  for  misrep- 
resentations have  passed  away,  I  trust  that  they 
will  be  candidly  weighed  and  understood.    At 
least,  they  will  be  my  standard  of  conduct  in 
the  path  before  me.    I  then  declared  that,  if  the 
desire  of  those  of  my  countrymen  who  were  fa- 
vorable to  my  election  was  gratified,   '  I  must 
go  into  the  presidental  chair  the  inflexible  and 
uncompromising  opponent  of  every  attempt,  on 
the  part  of  Congress,  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  against  the  wishes  of  the 
slaveholding  States ;  and  also  with  a  determina- 
tion equally  decided  to  resist  the  slightest  inter- 
ference with  it  in  the  States  where  it  exists.'  I 
submitted  also  to  my  fellow-citizcas,  with  ful- 
ness and  frankness,  the  reasons  which  led  me  to 
this  determination.    The  result  authorizes  me 
to  believe  that  they  have  been  approved,  and 
are  confided  in,  by  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  including  those  whom  they 
most  immediately  affect.    It  now  only  remains 
to  add,  that  no  bill  conflicting  with  these  views 
can   ever  receive  my  constitutional  sanction. 
These  opinions  have  been  adopted  in  the  firm 
belief  that  they  are  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  that  actuated  the  venerated  fathers  of  the 
republic,  and  that  succeeding  experience  has 
proved  them  to  be  humane,  patriotic,  expedient, 
lionorable  and  just.     If  the  agitation  of  this  sub- 
ject was  intended  to  reach  the  stability  of  our 
institutions,  enough  has  occurred  to  show  that 
it  has  signally  failed ;  and  that  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  instance,  the  apprehensions  of  the 
timid  and  the  hopes  of  the  wicked  foi'  the  de- 
struction of  our  government,  are  again  destined 
to  be  disappointed." 

The  determination  here  declared  to  yield  the 
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presidential  sanction  to  no  bill  which  proposed 
to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States ;  or  to 
abolish  it  in  tho  District  of  Columbia  while  it 
existed  iu  the  ad  jiiront  States,  met  the  evil  a.',  it 
then  presented  itself — a  fear  on  the  part  of  sonic 
of  the  Southern  States  that  their  riglits  of  prop- 
erty were  to  be  endangered  by  federal  legisla- 
tion :  and  against  which  danger  the  veto  power 
was  now  pledfred  to  be  opposed.  There  was  no 
other  form  at  that  time  in  which  slavery  agita- 
tion could  manifest  itself,  or  place  on  which  it 
could  liiid  ii  point  to  operate — the  ordinance  of 
1787,  and  the  compromise  of  1820,  having  closed 
up  the  Territories  against  it.  Danger  to  slave 
propert}'  in  the  States,  either  by  direct  actiim, 
or  indirectly  through  the  District  of  Columbia, 
were  the  only  poiutsof  exi)res.«ed  apprehension; 
and  at  these  there  was  not  the  slightest  ground 
for  fear.  No  one  in  Congress  dreamed  of  int  t- 
fering  witli  slavery  in  the  States,  and  tho  abor- 
tion of  all  the  attempts  made  to  abolish  it  in  the 
District,  showed  the  groundlessness  of  that  fcai". 
The  pledged  veto  was  not  a  necessity,  but  a  pro- 
priety;— not  necessary,  but  prudential; — not 
called  for  by  unything  in  congress,  but  outside 
of  it.  In  tl  at  point  of  view  it  was  wise  and 
prudent.  It  took  from  agitation  its  point  of  sup- 
port— its  iiic;ins  of  acting  on  the  fears  and  sus- 
picions of  the  timid  and  credulous:  and  it  gave 
to  the  counUy  a  season  of  repose  and  quiet  from 
this  disturbing  question  until  a  new  point  of 
agitation  could  be  discovered  and  seized. 

The  cabinet  remained  nearly  as  under  the  pre- 
vious administration:  Mr.  Forsyth,  Secretary  of 
State;  Mr.  "Wo.dbury,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury; Mr.  Poinsett,  Secretary  at  AVar;  Mr. 
Mahlon  Dickeison,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Mr. 
Amos  Kendall,  Postmaster  General ;  and  Ben- 
jamin F.  Hutler,  Esq.  Attorney  General.  Of  all 
these  Mr.  Poinsett  was  the  only  new  ajipoint- 
ment.  On  tlie  bench  of  the  Supremo  Court, 
John  Catron,  Esq.  of  Tennessee,  and  John 
McKinley,  Esq.  of  Alabama,  were  appointed 
Justices ;  William  Smith,  formerly  senator  in 
Congress  from  South  Carolina,  having  declined 
the  appointment  which  was  fdlcd  by  Jlr. 
McKinley.  Mr.  Butler  soon  resigning  his  place 
of  Attorney  (Icnoral,  Henry  D.  Gilpin,  Esq.  of 
Pennsylvania  (;\fter  a  temporary  api)ointmont 
of  Felix  (irundy,  Esq.  of  Tennessee),  became 
the  Attorney  (leneral  during  the  remainder  of 
the  administration. 


CHAPTER    II. 

riXANCIAL  AND  MONKTAKV  CUISIS;  OKNERAL 
SrSI'KNSION  OF  81'ECIE  I'AVMKNTS  «Y  THE 
HANKS. 

TnK  nascent  administration  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent was  destined  to  Ije  saluted  by  a  rude  shock, 
and  at  the  point  most  critical  to  governments 
as   well   as  to   individuals — that  of  deranged 
finances  and  broken-up  treasury ;  and  against 
the  dangers  of  which  1  had  in  vain  endeavored 
to  warn  our  friends.    A  general  suspension  of 
tlie  banks,  a  depreciated  currenc}',  and  tho  in- 
solvency of  the  federal  treasury,  were  at  hand. 
Visible  signs,  and  some  conlidential  hiformation, 
portended  to  mo  this  api)roacliing  calamity,  and 
my  speeches  in  the  Senate  were  burthened  with 
its  vaticination.     Two  parties,  inimical  to  tho 
administration,  were  at  work  to  accomplish  it — 
politicians  and  banks  ;  and  well  able  to  succec'l, 
because   the  goveniment    money  was   in  the 
hands  of  tho  banks,  and  the  federal  legislation 
in  the  hands  of  the  politicians  ;  and  both  inter- 
ested in  the  overthrow  of  the  party  in  power ; — 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  finances  the  obvious 
means   to   the  accomplishment  of  tho  object. 
The  public  moneys  had  been  withdrawn  from 
the  custody  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  : 
the  want  of  an  independent,  or  national  treas- 
ury, of  necessity,  placed  them  in  the  custody  of 
the  local  banks :  and  the  specie  order  of  Presi- 
dent Jack"on  having  been  rescinded  by  the  Act 
of  Congress,  the  notes  of  all  these  banks,  and 
of   all   others   in  the  country,   amounting  to 
nearly  a  thousand,  became  receivable  in  pay- 
ment of  public  dues.     The  deposit  banks  be- 
came ttllcd  up  with  tho  notes  of  these  multitu- 
dinous institutions,  constituting  that  surplus, 
the  distribution  of  which  had  become  an  en- 
grossing care  with  Congress,  and  ended  with 
effecting  tho  object  under  the  guise  of  a  de- 
posit with  the  States.    Irecalled  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  times  of  1818-1'J,  when  the  treasury 
reports  of  one  year  .showed  a  superfluity  of 
revenue  for  which  there  was  no  want,  and  of 
the  next  a  deficit  which  required  to  be  relieved 
by  a  loan  ;  and  argued  that  we  must  now  have 
the  same  result  from  the  bloat  in  the  paper 
system  which  wo  then  had.     I  demanded — 
"  Arc  we  not  at  this  moment,  and  from  the 
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same  cause,  realizing  the  first  part — the  illusive 
and  treacherous  part — of  this  picture  ?  and  must 
not  the  other,  the  sad  and  real  sequel,  speedily 
follow  ?  The  day  of  revulsion  must  come,  and 
its  effects  must  be  more  or  less  disastrous  ;  but 
oome  it  must.  The  present  bloat  in  the  paper 
system  cannot  continue:  violent  contraction 
must  follow  enormous  expansion :  a  scene  of 
distress  and  suffering  must  ensue — to  como  of 
itself  out  of  the  present  state  of  things,  without 
being  stimulated  and  helped  on  by  our  unwise 
legislation." 

Of  the  act  which  rescinded  the  specie  order, 
and  made  the  notes  of  the  local  banks  receiva- 
ble in  payment  of  all  federal  dues,  I  said : 

"  This  bill  is  to  be  an  era  in  our  legislation 
and  in  our  political  history.  It  is  to  be  a  point 
on  which  the  view  of  the  future  age  is  to  be 
thrown  back,  and  from  which  future  conse- 
quences will  be  traced.  I  sejjarate  myself  from 
it :  I  wash  my  hands  of  it :  I  oppose  it.  I  am 
one  of  those  who  promised  gold — not  paper. 
I  promised  the  currency  of  the  constitution,  not 
the  currency  of  corporations.  I  did  not  join  in 
putting  down  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to 
put  up  a  wilderness  of  local  banks.  I  did  not 
join  in  putting  down  the  paper  currency  of  a 
national  bank,  to  put  up  a  national  paper  cur- 
rency of  a  thousand  local  banks.  I  did  not 
strike  Caesar  to  make  Antony  master  of  Rome." 

The  condition  of  our  deposit  banks  was  des- 
perate— wholly  inadequate  to  the  slightest  pres- 
sure on  their  vaults  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business,  much  less  that  of  meeting  the  daily 
government  drafts  and  the  approaching  deposit 
of  near  forty  millions  with  the  States.  The 
necessity  of  keeping  one-third  of  specie  on  hand 
for  its  immediate  liabilities,  was  enforced  from 
the  example  and  rule  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
while  many  of  our  deposit  banks  could  show 
but  the  one-twentieth,  the  one-thirtieth,  the 
one-fortieth,  and  even  the  one-fiftieth  of  specie 
in  hand  for  immediate  liabilities  in  circulation 
and  deposits.  The  sworn  evidence  of  a  late 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  (Mr.  Ilorsely 
Palmer),  before  a  parliamentary  committee,  was 
read,  in  which  he  testified  that  the  average  pro- 
portion of  coin  and  bullion  which  the  bank 
deems  it  prudont  to  keep  on  hand,  wa''  at  the 
rate  of  the  third  of  the  total  amount  of  all  her 
liabilities — including  deposits  as  well  as  issues. 
And  this  was  the  proportion  which  that  bank 


deemed  it  prudent  to  keep — that  bank  which 
was  the  largest  in  the  world,  situated  in  the 
moneyed  metropolis  of  Europe,  with  its  list  of 
debtors  within  the  circuit  of  London,  supported 
by  the  richest  merchants   in  the  world,  and 
backed  by  the  British  government,  which  stood 
her  security  for  fourteen  millions  sterling,  and 
ready  with  her  supply  of  ex'hcquer  bills  (the 
interest  to  be  raised  to  insure  sales),  at  any 
moment  of  emergency.    Tested  by  the  rule  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  our  deposit  banks 
were  in  the  jaws  of  destruction ;  and  this  so 
evident  to  me,  that  I  was  amazed  that  others 
did  not  see  it — those  of  our  friends  who  voted 
with  the  opponents  of  the  administration  in  re- 
scinding the  specie  order,  and  in  making  the 
deposit  with  the  States.    The  latter  had  begun 
to  take  effect,  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  millions 
to  the  quarter,  on  the  first  day  of  January  pre- 
ceding Mr.  Van  Buren's  inauguration :  a  second 
ten  millions  were  to  be  called  for  on  the  first  of 
April :  and  like  sums  on  the  first  days  of  the 
two  remaining  quarters.    It  was  utterly  impos- 
sible for  the  banks  to  stand  these  drafts ;  and, 
having  failed  in  all  attempts  to  wake  up  our 
friends,  who  were  then  in  the  majority,  to  a 
sense  of  the  danger  which  was  impending,  and 
to  arrest  their  ruinous  voting  with  the  oppo- 
sition members  (which  most  of  them  did),  I 
determined  to  address  myself  to  the  President 
elect,  under  the  belief  that,  although  he  would 
not  be  able  to  avert  the  blow,  he  might  do 
much  to  soften  its  force  and  avert  its  conse- 
quences, when  it  did  come.    It  was  in  the 
month  of  February,  while  Mr.  Van  Buren  was 
still  President  of  the  Senate,  that  I  invited  him 
into  a  committee  room  for  that  purpose,  and 
stated  to  him  my  opinion  that  we  were  on  the 
eve  of  an  explosion  of  the  paper  system  and  of 
a  general  suspension  of  the  banks — intending 
to  follow  up  that  expression  of  opinion  with  the 
exposition  of  my  reasons  for  thinking  so :  but 
the  interview  came  to  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
termination.    Hardly  had  I  expressed  my  be- 
lief of  this  impending  catastrophe,  than  he  spoke 
up,  and  said,  ''  Your  friends  think  you  a  little 
exalted  in  thj  head  on  that  subject."    I  said  no 
more.    I  was  miffed.    We  left  the  room  to- 
gether, talking  on  different  matters,  and  I  say- 
ing to  myself,  "•loft  will  soon  fed  the  thunder- 
ball."     But  I  have  since  felt  that  I  was  too 
hasty,  and  that  I  ought  to  have  carried  out  my 
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intention  of  making  a  full  exposition  of  the 
moneyed  affairs  of  the  country.  His  habitual 
courtesy,  from  which  the  expression  quoted  was 
a  most  rare  departure,  and  his  real  regard  for 
me,  both  personal  and  political  (for  at  that 
time  he  was  pressing  mo  to  become  a  member 
of  his  cabinet),  would  have  insured  me  a  full 
hearing,  if  I  had  shown  a  disposition  to  go  on ; 
and  his  clear  intellect  would  have  seized  and 
appreciated  the  strong  facts  and  just  inferences 
wliich  would  have  been  presented  to  him.  But 
I  stopped  short,  as  if  I  had  nothing  more  to  say, 
from  that  feeling  of  self-respect  which  silences 
a  man  of  some  pride  when  he  sees  that  what  he 
says  is  not  valued.  I  have  regretted  my  hasti- 
ness ever  since.  It  was  of  the  utmost  moment 
that  the  new  President  should  have  his  eyes 
opened  to  the  dangers  of  the  treasury,  and  my 
services  on  the  Committee  of  Finance  had  given 
mo  opportunities  of  knowledge  which  he  did 
not  possess.  Forewarned  is  forearmed ;  and 
never  was  there  a  case  in  which  the  maxim 
more  impressively  applied.  He  could  not  have 
prevented  the  suspension:  the  repeal  of  the 
specie  circular  and  the  deposit  with  the  States 
(both  measures  carried  by  the  help  of  votes 
from  professing  friends),  had  put  that  measure 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  be  sure  to 
use  it :  but  he  could  have  provided  against  it, 
and  prepared  for  it,  and  lessened  the  force  of 
the  blow  when  it  did  come.  He  might  have 
quickened  the  vigilance  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury — might  have  demanded  additional  se- 
curities from  the  deposit  banks — and  might 
have  drawn  from  them  the  moneys  called  for  by 
appropriation  acts.  There  was  a  sum  of  about 
five  millions  which  might  have  been  saved  with 
a  stroke  of  the  pen,  being  the  aggregate  of  sums 
drawn  from  the  treasury  by  the  numerous  dis- 
bursing officers,  and  left  in  the  banks  in  their 
own  names  for  daily  current  payments  :  an  or- 
der to  these  officers  would  have  saved  these 
five  millions,  and  prevt  ted  the  disgrace  and 
damage  of  a  stoppage  in  the  daily  payments,  and 
the  spectacle  of  a  government  waking  up  in  the 
morning  without  a  dollar  to  pay  the  day-laborer 
with,  while  placing  on  its  statute  book  a  law 
for  the  distribution  of  forty  millions  of  surplus. 
Measures  like  thc^■e,  and  others  which  a  pru- 
dent vigilance  wouM  have  suggested,  might  have 
enabled  the  government  to  continue  its  pay- 
ments without  an  extra  session  of  Congress, 


and  without  the  mortification  of  capitulating 
to  the  broken  banks,  by  accepting  and  paying 
out  their  depreciated  notes  as  the  currency  of 
the  federal  treasury. 


CHAPTER  III. 

PEEPAEATION  FOE  THE  DISTEES3  AND  8U8PEN. 
BION. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year,  shortly 
before  the  meeting  of  Congress,  Mr.  Biddle,  pre- 
sident of  the  Pennsylvania  Bank  of  the  United 
States  (for  that  was  the  ridiculous  title  it  as- 
sumed after  its  resurrection  under  a  Pennsylvania 
charter),  issued  one  of  those  characteristic  letters 
which  were  habitually  promulgated  whenever  a 
new  lead  was  to  be  given  out,  and  a  new  scent 
emitted  for  the  followers  of  the  bank  to  run 
upon.  A  new  distress,  as  the  pretext  for  a  new 
catastrophe,  was  now  the  object.  A  picture  of 
ruin  was  presented,  alarm  given  out,  every  thing 
going  to  destruction;  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment the  cause  of  the  whole,  and  the  national 
recharter  of  the  defunct  bank  the  sovereign 
remedy.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  that 
letter. 

"  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  has  not  ceased 
to  exist  more  than  seven  months,  and  already 
the  whole  currency  and  exchanges  are  running 
into  inextricable  confusion,  and  the  industry  of 
the  country  is  burdened  with  extravagant 
charges  on  all  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the 
Union.  And  now,  when  these  banks  have  been 
created  by  the  Executive,  and  urged  into  these 
excesses,  instead  of  gentle  and  grivdual  remedies, 
a  fierce  crusade  is  raised  against  them,  the  funds 
are  harshly  and  suddenly  taken  from  them,  and 
they  are  forced  to  extraordinary  means  of  de- 
fence against  the  very  power  which  brought 
them  into  being.  They  received,  and  were  ex- 
pected to  receive,  in  payment  for  the  govern- 
ment, the  notes.of  each  Other  and  the  notes  of 
other  banks,  and  the  facility  with  which  they 
d'M  so  was  a  ground  of  special  commendation  by 
t.ie  government ;  and  now  that  government 
hus  let  loose  upon  them  a  demand  for  specie  to 
the  whole  amount  of  these  notes.  I  go  further. 
There  is  an  outcry  abroad,  raised  by  faction, 
and  echoed  by  folly,  against  tlie  banks  of  the 
United  States.  Until  it  was  disturbed  by  the 
government,  tlie  banking  system  of  the  United 
States  was  at  least  as  good  as  that  of  any  other 
commercial  country.  What  was  desired  for  its 
perfection  was  precisely  what  I  have  so  long 
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striven  accomplish — to  widen  the  metallic 
basis  '  (lie  currency  by  a  greater  infusion  of 
coin  i  o  the  smaller  channels  of  circulation. 
This  V  as  in  a  gradual  and  judicious  train  of  ac- 
complishment. But  this  miserable  foolery  about 
an  exclusively  metallic  currency,  is  quite  as 
absurd  as  to  discard  the  steamboats,  and  go 
back  to  poling  up  the  Mississippi." 

The  lead  thus  given  out  was  sedulously  fol- 
lowed during  the  winter,  both  in  Congress  and 
out  of  it,  and  at  the  end  of  the  session  had 
reached  an  immense  demonstration  in  New 
York,  in  the  preparations  made  to  receive  Jlr. 
Webster,  and  to  hear  a  speech  from  him,  on  his 
return  from  Washington.  lie  arrived  in  New 
York  on  the  15th  of  March,  and  the  papers  of 
thu  city  give  this  glowing  account  of  his  recep- 
tion: 

"In  conformity  with  public  announcement, 
yesterday,  at  about  half  past  3  o'clock,  the  Honor- 
able Daniel  Wkbster  arrived  in  this  city  in  the 
steamboat  Swan  from  Philadelphia.  The  intense 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  to  give  a  grate- 
ful reception  to  this  great  advocate  of  the  consti- 
tution, set  the  whole  city  in  motion  towards  the 
point  of  debarkation,  for  nearly  an  liour  before 
the  arrival  of  the  distinguished  visit'ir.  At  the 
moment  when  the  steamboat  reached  the  pier, 
the  assemblage  had  attained  that  degree  of 
density  and  anxiety  to  witness  the  landing,  that 
it  was  feared  serious  consequences  would  result. 
At  half  past  3  o'clock  Mr.  AVebster,  accompanied 
by  Philip  Hone  and  David  B.  Ogden,  landed 
from  the  boat  amidst  the  deafening  cheers  and 
plaudits  of  the  multitude,  thrice  repeated,  and 
took  his  seat  in  an  open  barouche  provided  for 
the  occasion.  The  procession,  consisting  of 
several  hundred  citizens  upon  horseback,  a  large 
train  of  carriages  and  citizens,  formed  upon  State 
street,  and  after  receiving  their  distinguished 
guest,  proceeded  with  great  order  up  Broadway 
to  the  apartments  arranged  for  his  reception  at 
the  American  Hotel.  The  scene  presented  the 
most  gratifying  spectfvcle.  Hundreds  of  citizens 
who  had  been  opposed  to  Jlr.  Webster  in  poli- 
tics, now  that  he  appeared  as  a  private  individ- 
ual, came  forth  to  demonstrate  their  respect  for 
his  private  worth  and  to  express  their  approba- 
tion of  his  personal  character;  and  thousands 
more  who  appreciated  his  principles  and  political 
integrity,  crowded  around  to  convince  him  of 
their  personal  attachment,  and  give  evidence  of 
their  approval  of  his  public  acts.  The  wharves, 
the  shipping,  the  housetops  and  windows,  and 
the  streets  through  which  the  procession  passed, 
were  thronged  with  citizens  of  every  occupation 
and  degree,  and  loud  and  continued  cheers 
greeted  the  great  statesman  at  every  point. 
There  was  not  a  greater  number  at  the  recep- 
tion of  General  Jackson  in  this  city,  with  the 
exception  of  the  military,  nor  a  greater  degree 


of  enthusiasm  manifested  upon  that  occasion, 
than  the  arrival  upon  our  shores  of  Daniel  Web- 
.stcr.  At  ()  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  anxious 
multitude  began  to  move  towards  Niblo's  saloon, 
where  Mr.  Webster  was  to  be  addressed  by  the 
committee  of  citizens  delegated  for  that  purpose, 
and  to  which  it  was  expected  he  would  reply. 
A  large  body  of  officers  were  upon  the  ground 
to  keep  the  assemblage  within  bounds,  and  at  a 
quarter  past  six  the  doors  were  opened,  when 
the  saloon,  garden,  and  avenues  leading  thereto 
were  instantly  crowded  to  overflowing. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Alderman 
Cliirk,  who  proposed  for  president,  David  B. 
Ogden,  which  upon  being  put  to  vote  was  unani- 
mously adopted.  The  following  gentlemen  were 
then  elected  vice-presidents,  viz :  Robert  C.  Cor- 
nell, Jonathan  Goodhue,  Joseph  Tucker,  Na- 
thaniel Weed;  and  Joseph  Hoxie  and  G.  S. 
Robins,  secretaries. 

Mr.  W.  began  his  remarks  at  a  quarter  before 
seven  o'clock,  i>.  m.  and  concluded  them  at  a 
quarter  past  nine.  When  he  entered  the  saloon, 
he  was  received  with  the  most  deafening  cheers. 
The  hall  rang  with  the  loud  plaudits  of  the 
crowd,  and  every  hat  was  waving.  So  great 
w.os  the  crowd  in  the  galleries,  and  such  was  the 
apprehension  that  the  apparently  weak  wooden 
columns  which  supported  would  give  way,  that 
Mr.  W.  was  twice  interrupted  with  the  appalling 
cry  "  the  galleries  are  faUiiifj,"  when  only  a 
window  was  broken,  or  a  stove-pipe  shaken. 
The  length  of  the  address  (two  and  a  half  houis), 
none  too  long,  however,  for  the  audience  would 
with  pleasure  have  tarried  two  hours  longer, 
compels  us  to  give  at  present  only  the  heads  of 
a  speech  which  we  would  otherwise  now  report 
in  detail." 

Certainly  Mr.  Webster  was  worthy  of  all 
honors  in  the  great  city  of  New  Y^ork ;  but  hav- 
ing been  accustomed  to  pass  through  that  city 
several  times  in  every  year  during  the  preceding 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  to  make  frequent  so- 
journs there,  and  to  speak  thereafter,  and  in  all 
the  characters  of  politician,  social  guest,  and 
member  of  the  bar, — it  is  certain  that  neither  his 
person  nor  his  speaking  could  be  such  a  novelty 
and  rarity  as  to  call  out  upon  his  arrival  so  largo 
a  meeting  as  is  here  described,  invest  it  with  so 
much  form,  fire  it  with  so  much  enthusiasm, 
fill  it  with  so  much  expectation,  unless  there 
had  been  some  large  object  in  view — some  great 
effect  to  be  produced — some  consequence  to  re- 
sult: and  of  all  which  this  imposing  demonstra- 
tion was  at  once  the  sign  and  the  initiative.  No 
holiday  occasion,  no  complimentary  notice,  no 
feeling  of  personal  regard,  could  have  called 
forth  an  assemblage  so  vast,  and  inspired  it  with 
such  deep  and  anxious  emotions.    It  required  a 
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public  object,  a  general  interest,  a  pervading 
concern,  and  a  serious  apprehension  of  some  un- 
certain and  fearful  future,  to  call  out  and  organize 
Fuch  a  mass — not  of  tho  young,  the  ardent,  the 
heedless — but  of  the  ago,  the  character,  the 
talent,  the  fortune,  tho  gravity  of  the  most 
populous  and  opulent  city  of  the  Union.  It  was 
as  if  the  population  of  a  great  city,  in  terror  of 
some  great  impending  unknown  calamity,  had 
come  forth  to  get  consolation  and  counsel  from 
a  wise  man — to  ask  him  what  was  to  happen  ? 
and  what  they  were  to  do  ?  And  so  in  fact  it 
was,  as  fully  disclosed  in  the  address  with  which 
the  orator  was  saluted,  and  in  the  speech  of  two 
hours  and  a  half  which  he  made  in  response  to 
it.  The  address  was  a  deprecation  of  calamities ; 
the  speech  was  responsive  to  the  address — atl- 
mitted  every  thing  that  could  be  feared — and 
charged  the  whole  upon  tho  mal-adminlstration 
of  the  federal  government.  A  picture  of  uni- 
versal distress  was  portrayed,  and  worse  com- 
ing; and  the  remedy  for  the  whole  the  same 
which  had  been  presented  in  Mr.  Biddle's  letter 
— the  recharter  of  tlie  national  bank.  The  speech 
was  a  manifesto  against  the  Jackson  administra- 
tion, and  a  protest  against  its  continuation  in 
the  person  of  his  successor,  and  an  invocation  to 
a  general  combination  against  it.  All  the  banks 
were  sought  to  be  united,  and  made  to  stand 
together  upon  a  sense  of  common  danger — 
the  administration  their  enemy,  the  national 
bank  their  protection.  Every  industrial  pursuit 
was  pictured  as  crippled  and  damaged  by  bad 
government.  Material  injury  to  private  interests 
were  still  more  vehemently  charged  than  polit- 
ical injuries  to  the  body  politic.  In  the  deplor- 
able picture  which  it  presented  of  the  condition 
of  every  industrial  pursuit,  and  especially  in  the 
"war"  upon  the  banks  and  the  currency,  it 
seemed  to  be  a  justificatory  pleading  in  advance 
for  a  general  shutting  up  of  their  doors,  and  the 
shutting  up  of  the  federal  treasury  at  the  same 
time.  In  this  sense,  and  on  this  point,  the 
speech  contained  this  ominous  sentence,  more 
candid  than  discreet,  taken  in  connection  with 
what  was  to  happen : 

'■'■  Rememher,  gentlemen,  in  the  midst  of  this 
deafening  din  against  all  banks,  that  if  it  shall 
create  such  a  panic,  or  such  alarm,  as  shall  shut 
up  the  banks,  it  vfill  shut  up  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States  alsoJ'^ 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  speech  was  calculated 
to  produce  discontent,  create  distress,  and  excite 


alarm — discontent  and  distress  for  present  suf- 
ferings— alarm  for  the  greater,  which  were  to 
come.    This  is  a  sample : 

"  Gentlemen,  I  would  not  willingly  be  a  pro- 
phet of  ill.  I  most  devoutly  wi.sh  to  see  a  better 
state  of  things ;  and  I  believe  the  repeal  of  the 
treasury  order  would  tend  very  much  to  bring 
about  that  better  state  of  things.  And  I  am  of 
opinion,  gentlemen,  that  the  order  will  be  re- 
pealed. I  think  it  must  be  repealed.  I  think 
the  east,  west,  north  and  south,  will  demand  its 
repeal.  But,  gentlemen,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say, 
that  if  I  should  be  disappointed  in  this  expecta- 
tion, I  see  no  immediate  relief  to  the  distresses 
of  tlie  community.  I  greatly  fear,  even,  that 
the  worst  is  not  yet.  I  look  for  severer  dis- 
tresses ;  for  extreme  diiBculties  h\  exchange ;  for 
far  greater  inconveniences  in  remittance,  and  for 
a  sudden  fall  in  prices.  Our  condition  is  one  not 
to  be  tampered  with,  and  the  repeal  of  the  treas- 
ury order  being  something  which  government 
can  do,  and  which  will  do  good,  the  public  voice 
is  right  in  demanding  that  repeal.  It  is  true,  if 
repealed  now,  the  relief  will  come  late.  Never- 
theless its  repeal  or  abrogation  is  a  thing  to  be 
insisted  on,  and  pursued  till  it  shall  be  accom- 
plished." 

The  speech  concluded  with  an  earnest  ex- 
hortation to  the  citizens  of  New  York  to  do 
something,  without  saying  what,  but  which  with 
my  misgivings  and  presentiments,  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  speech  and  the  circumstances  which 
attended  it — delivered  in  the  moneyed  metropolis 
of  the  Union,  at  a  time  when  there  was  no 
political  canvass  depending,  and  the  ominous 
omission  to  name  what  was  required  to  be  done 
— appeared  to  me  to  be  an  in^tation  to  the 
New  York  banks  to  close  their  doors !  which 
being  done  by  them  would  be  an  example  fol- 
lowed throughout  the  Union,  and  produce  the 
consummation  of  a  universal  suspension.  The 
following  is  that  conclusion : 

"  Whigs  of  New  York  !  Patriotic  citizens  of 
this  great  metropolis  ! — Lovers  of  constitutional 
liberty,  bound  by  interest  and  affection  to  the 
institutions  of  your  country,  Americans  in  heart 
and  in  principle !  You  are  ready,  I  am  sure,  to 
fulfil  all  the  duties  imposed  upon  you  by  your 
situation,  and  demanded  of  you  by  your  coun- 
try. You  have  a  central  position ;  your  city  is 
the  point  from  which  intelligence  emanates,  and 
spreads  in  all  directions  over  the  whole  land. 
Every  hour  carries  reports  of  your  sentiments 
and  opinions  to  the  verge  of  the  Union.  You 
cannot  escape  the  responsibility  w  hich  circum- 
stances have  thrown  upon  you.  You  must  live 
and  act  on  a  broad  and  conspicuous  theatre, 
either  for  good  or  for  evil,  to  your  country.  You 
cannot  shrink  away  from  public  duties;   you 
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cannot  obscure  yourselves,  nor  bury  your  talent. 
In  the  common  welfare,  in  the  common  pros- 
perity, in  the  common  glory  of  Americans,  you 
hare  a  stake,  of  value  not  to  be  calculated.  You 
have  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  Union, 
of  the  constitution,  and  of  the  true  principles  of 
the  government,  which  no  man  can  estimate. 
You  act  for  yourselves,  and  for  the  generations 
that  are  to  come  after  you ;  and  those  who,  ages 
hence,  shall  bear  your  names,  and  partake  your 
blood,  will  feel  in  their  political  and  social  con- 
dition, the  consequences  of  the  manner  in  which 
you  discharge  your  political  duties." 

The  appeal  for  action  in  this  paragraph  is 
vehement.  It  takes  every  form  of  violent  desire 
which  is  known  to  the  art  of  entreaty.  Suppli- 
cation, solicitation,  remonstrance,  importunity, 
prayer,  menace !  until  rising  to  the  dignity  of  a 
debt  due  from  a  moneyed  metropolis  to  an  ex- 
pectant community,  he  demanded  payment  as 
matter  of  right !  and  enforced  the  demand  as  an 
obligation  of  necessity,  as  well  as  of  duty,  and 
from  which  such  a  community  could  not  escape, 
if  it  would.  The  nature  of  the  action  which  was 
so  vehemently  desired,  could  not  be  mistaken. 
I  hold  it  a  fair  interpretation  of  this  appeal  that 
it  was  an  exhortation  to  the  business  population 
of  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  Union  to 
take  the  initiative  in  suspending  specie  payments, 
and  a  justificatory  manifesto  for  doing  so ;  and 
that  the  speech  itself  was  the  first  step  in  the 
grand  performance :  and  so  it  seemed  to  be  un- 
derstood. It  was  received  with  unbounded  ap- 
plause, lauded  to  the  skies,  cheered  to  the  echo, 
carefully  and  elaborately  prepared  for  publica- 
tion,— published  and  republished  in  newspaper 
and  lamphlet  form ;  and  universally  circulated. 
This  was  in  the  first  month  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
presidency,  and  it  will  be  seen  what  the  second 
one  brought  forth. 

The  specie  circular — that  treasury  order  of 
President  Jackson,  which  saved  the  public  lands 
from  being  converted  into  broken  bank  paper — 
was  the  subject  of  repeated  denunciatory  refer- 
ence— very  erroneous,  as  the  event  has  proved, 
in  its  estimate  of  the  measure ;  but  quite  cor- 
rect in  its  history,  and  amusing  in  its  reference 
to  some  of  the  friends  of  the  administration  who 
undertook  to  act  a  part  for  and  against  the  re- 
scission of  the  order  at  thu  same  time. 

"  Mr.  Webster  then  came  to  the  treasury  cir- 
cular, and  related  the  history  of  the  late  legisla- 
tion upon  it.  '  A  member  of  Congress,'  said 
he, '  prepared  this  very  treasury  order  in  183G, 
but  the  only  vote  he  got  for  it  was  his  own — he 


stood  'solitary'  and  'alone'  (a  laugh);  and 
yet  eleven  days  after  Congress  had  adjourned — 
only  six  months  after  the  President  in  his 
annual  message  had  congratulated  the  people 
upon  the  prosperous  sales  of  the  public  lands, — 
this  order  came  out  in  known  and  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  nine-tenths  of  the  members 
of  Congress.' " 

This  is  good  history  from  a  close  witness  of 
what  ho  relates.  The  member  referred  to  as 
having  prepared  the  treasury  order,  and  offered 
it  in  the  shape  of  a  bill  in  the  Senate,  and  get- 
ting no  vote  for  it  but  his  own, — who  stood  soli- 
tary and  alone  on  that  occasion,  as  well  as  on 
some  others — was  no  other  than  the  writer  of 
this  View ;  and  he  has  lived  to  see  about  as 
much  unanimity  in  favor  of  that  measure  since 
as  there  was  against  it  then.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
members  of  Congress  were  then  against  it,  but 
from  very  different  motives — some  because  they 
were  deeply  engaged  in  land  speculations,  and 
borrowed  paper  from  the  banks  for  the  purpose ; 
some  because  they  were  in  the  interest  of  tho 
banks,  and  wished  to  give  their  paper  credit  and 
circulation ;  others  because  they  were  sincere 
believers  in  the  paper  system ;  others  because 
they  were  opposed  to  the  President,  and  be- 
lieved him  to  be  in  favor  of  tho  measure ;  others 
again  from  mere  timidity  of  temperament,  and 
constitutional  inability  to  act  strongly.  And 
these  various  descriptions  embraced  friends  as 
well  as  foes  to  the  administration.  Mr.  Webster 
says  the  order  was  issued  eleven  days  after  that 
Congress  adjourned  which  had  so  unanimously 
rejected  it.  That  is  true.  We  only  waited  for 
Congress  to  be  gone  to  issue  the  order.  Mr. 
Bf  nton  was  in  the  room  of  the  private  secre- 
tary (Mr.  Donelson),  hard  by  the  council  cham- 
ber, while  the  cabinet  sat  in  council  upon  tlu's 
measure.  They  were  mostly  against  it.  Gen- 
eral Jackson  ordered  it,  and  directed  the  private 
Secretary  to  bring  him  a  draft  of  the  order  to 
be  issued.  He  camo  to  Mr.  Benton  to  draw  it 
— who  did  so :  and  being  altered  a  little,  it  was 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  pro- 
mulgated. Then  Mr.  Benton  asked  for  his  draft, 
that  he  might  destroy  it.  The  private  secretary 
said  no  —  that  the  time  might  come  when  it 
should  be  knovra  who  was  at  the  bottom  of  that 
Treasury  order:  and  that  he  would  keep  it.  It 
was  issued  on  the  strong  will  and  clear  head  of 
President  Jackson,  and  saved  many  ten  millions 
to  the  public  treasury.  Bales  of  bank  notes  were 
on  the  road  to  be  converted  into  public  lands 
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which  this  order  overtook,  and  sent  back,  to 
depreciate  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks  instead  of 
the  coffers  of  the  treasury.  To  repeal  the  order 
by  law  was  the  eflbrt  as  soon  as  Congress  met, 
and  direct  legislation  to  that  effect  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  but  superseded  by  a  cir- 
cumlocutory bill  from  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr. 
Rives,  which  the  President  treated  as  a  nullity 
for  want  of  intelligibility:  and  of  which  Mr. 
Webster  gave  this  account : 

"  If  he  himself  had  had  power,  he  would  have 
voted  for  Mr.  Ewing's  proposition  to  repeal  the 
order,  in  terms  which  Mr.  Butler  and  the  late 
President  could  not  have  misunderstood;  but 
power  was  so  strong,  and  members  of  Congress 
had  now  become  so  delicate  about  giving  offence 
to  it,  that  it  would  not  do,  for  the  world,  to 
repeal  the  obnoxious  circular,  plainly  and  forth- 
with ;  but  the  ingenuity  of  the  friends  of  the 
administration  must  dodge  around  it,  and  over 
it — and  now  Mr.  Butler  had  the  unkindness  to 
tell  them  that  their  views  neither  he,  lawyer  as 
he  is,  nor  the  President,  could  possibly  under- 
stand (a  laugh),  and  that,  as  it  could  not  be 
understood,  the  President  had  pocketed  it — and 
left  it  upon  the  archives  of  state,  no  doubt  to 
be  studied  there.  Mr.  W.  would  call  attention 
to  the  remarkable  fact,  that  though  the  Senate 
acted  upon  this  currency  bill  in  season,  yet  it 
was  put  off,  and  put  off — so  that,  by  no  action 
upon  it  before  the  ten  days  allowed  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  constitution,  the  power  over  it  was 
completely  In  his  will,  even  though  the  whole 
nation  and  every  member  of  Congress  wished 
for  its  repeal.  Mr.  W.,  however,  believed  that 
such  was  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  upon  the 
new  Pro  "dent,  that  it  must  soon  be  repealed." 

This  amphibology  of  the  bill,  and  delay  in 
passing  it,  and  this  dodging  around  and  over, 
was  occasioned  by  what  Mr.  Webster  calls  the 
delicacy  of  some  members  who  had  the  difficult 
part  to  play,  of  going  with  the  enemies  of  the 
administration  without  going  against  the  ad- 
ministration. A  chapter  in  the  first  volume  of 
this  View  gives  the  history  of  this  work ;  and 
the  last  sentence  in  the  passage  quoted  from 
Mr.  Webster's  speech  gives  the  key  to  the 
views  in  which  the  speech  originated,  and  to 
the  proceedings  by  which  it  was  accompanied 
and  followed.  "  It  in  believed  that  such  is  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  upon  the  new  Pres- 
ident that  it  must  soan  be  repealed." 

In  another  part  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Webster 
shows  that  the  repealing  bill  was  put  by  the 
whigs  into  the  hands  of  certain  friends  of  the 
administration,  to  be  by  them  seasoned  into  a 
J  latable  dish ;  and  that  they  gained  no  favor 


with  the  "  bold  man "  who  despised  flinching, 
and  loved  decision,  even  in  a  foe.    Thus : 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  last  session, 
as    you    know,  gentlemen,  a    resolution  was 
brought  forward  in  the  Senate  for  annulling 
and  abrogating  this  order,  by  Mr.  Ewing,  a  gen- 
tleman of  much  intelligence,  of  sound  principles, 
of  vigorous  arid  energetic  character,  whose  loss 
from  the  serrico  of  the  country,  I  regard  as  a 
public  misfortune.    The  whig  members  all  sup- 
ported this  resolution,  and  all  the  members^  I 
believe,  with  the  exception  of  some  five  or  sue, 
were  very  anxious,  in  some  way,  to  get  rid  of 
the  treasury  order.    But  Mr.  Ewing's  resolu- 
tion was  too  direct.    It  was  deemed  a  pointed 
and    ungracious    attack   on  executive    policy. 
Therefore,  it  must  be  softened,  modified,  quali- 
fied, made  to  sound  less  harsh  to  the  cars  of 
men  in  power,  and  to  assume  a  plausible,  pol- 
ished, inoffensive  character.    It  was  accordingly 
put  into  the  plastic  hands  of  the  friends  of  tlie 
executive,  to  be  moulded  and  fashioned,  so  that 
it  might  have  the  effect  of  ridding  the  country 
of  the  obnoxious  order,  and  yet  not  appear  to 
question  executive  infallibility.    All  this  did 
not  answer.    The  late  President  is  not  a  man 
to  be  satisfied  with  soft  words  ;  and  he  saw  in 
the  measure,  even  as  it  passed  the  two  houses, 
a  substantial  repeal  of  the  order.    lie  is  a  man 
of  boldness  and  decision  ;  and  he  respects  bold- 
ness and  decision  in  others.    If  you  are  his 
friend,  he  expects  no  flinching ;  and  if  you  arc 
his  adversary,  he  respects  you  none  the  less,  for 
carrying  your  opposition  to  the  full  limits  of 
honorable  warfare." 

Mr.  Webster  must  have  been  greatly  dissat- 
isfied with  his  democratic  allies,  when  he  could 
thus,  in  a  public  speech,  before  such  an  audi- 
ence, and  within  one  short  month  after  they 
had  been  co-operating  with  him,  hold  them  up 
as  equally  unmeritable  in  the  eyes  of  both 
parties. 

History  deems  it  essential  to  present  this 
New  York  speech  of  Mr.  Webster  as  part  of  a 
great  movement,  without  a  knowledge  of  which 
the  view  would  be  imperfect.  It  was  the  first 
formal  public  step  which  was  to  inaugurate  the 
new  distress,  and  organize  the  proceedings  for 
shutting  up  the  banks,  and  with  them,  the  fed- 
eral treasury,  with  a  view  to  coerce  the  govern- 
ment into  submission  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  and  its  confederate  politicians.  Mr.  Van 
Buren  was  a  man  of  great  suavity  and  gentle- 
ness of  deportment,  and,  to  those  who  associated 
the  idea  of  violence  with  firmness,  might  be 
supposed  deficient  in  that  quality.  An  experi- 
ment upon  his  nerves  was  resolved  on — a  pres- 
sure of  public  opinion,  in  the  language  of  Mr 
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Webster,  under  wliich  his  gentle  temperament 
was  expected  to  yield. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PROOni'SS  OF  THK  DISTRESS,  AND  PHKLIM- 
INAEIKS  FOK  THE  SUSPENSION. 

TiiE  speech  of  Mr.  AVebster — his  appeal  for 
action — was  soon  followed  by  its  appointed  con- 
sequence— an  immense  meeting  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  The  siwech  did  not  produce  the 
meeting,  any  more  than  the  meeting  produced 
the  speech.  Both  were  in  the  programme,  and 
performed  as  prescribed,  in  their  respective 
places — the  speech  first,  the  meeting  afterwards ; 
and  the  latter  justified  by  the  former.  It  was 
an  immense  assemblage,  composed  of  the  elite 
of  what  was  foremost  in  the  city  for  property, 
talent,  respectability ;  and  took  for  its  business 
the  consideration  of  the  times :  the  distress  of 
the  times,  and  the  nature  of  the  remedy.  The 
imposing  form  of  a  meeting,  solemn  as  well  as 
numerous  and  respectable,  was  gone  through : 
speeches  made,  resolutions  adopted :  order  and 
emphasis  given  to  the  proceed  ngs.  A  presi- 
dent, ten  vice-presidents,  two  secretaries,  seven 
orators  (Mr.  Webster  not  among  them:  he 
had  performed  his  part,  and  made  his  exit), 
officiated  in  the  ceremonies ;  and  thousands  of 
citizens  constituted  the  accumulated  mass. 
The  spirit  and  proceedings  of  the  meeting  were 
concentrated  in  a  series  of  resolves,  each  stronger 
than  the  other,  and  each  more  welcome  than 
the  former ;  and  all  progressive,  from  facts  and 
pri'  ciples  declared,  to  duties  and  performances 
recommended.  The  first  resolve  declared  the 
existence  of  the  distress,  and  made  the  picture 
gloomy  enough.    It  was  in  these  words  : 

"  Whereas,  the  great  commercial  interests  of 
our  city  have  nearly  reached  a  point  of  general 
ruin — our  merchants  driven  from  a  state  of 
prosperity  to  that  of  unprecedented  difficulty 
and  bankruptcy-— the  business,  activity  and 
energy,  which  have  heretofore  made  us  tlie 
polar  star  of  the  new  world,  is  daily  sinking, 
and  taking  from  us  the  fruits  of  years  of  indus- 
try— reducing  the  aged  among  us,  who  but  yes- 
terday were  sufficiently  in  affluence,  to  a  state 
of  comparative  want ;  and  blighting  the  pros- 
pects, and  blasting  the  hopes  of  the  young 
throughout  our  once  prosperous  land :  we  deem 
it  our  duty  to  express  to  the  country  our  situa- 
tion and  desires,  while  yet  there  is  time  to  re- 
trace error,  and  secure  those  rights  and  perpet- 


uate thoKe  principles  which  were  bcqiuathed  us 
by  our  fathers,and  which  we  arc  bound  to  make 
every  honorable  effort  to  maiiitiiin." 

After  the  fact  of  the  distress,  tlms  established 
by  a  resolve,  came  the  cause;  and  this  was  the 
condensation  of  Mr.  WeUster's  speifh,  collect- 
ing into  a  point  what  had  been  oratoricaily  dif- 
fused over  a  wide  surface.  AVhat  was  itself  a 
condensation  cannot  be  further  abridged,  and 
must  be  given  in  its  own  words : 

'•That  the  wide-spread  disaster  which  has 
overtaken  the  commercial  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, and  which  tluvatens  to  j)r(>duce  general 
bankruptcy,  may  be  in  a  groat  measure  a.s('ril>efl 
to  tlic  interference  of  the  general  government 
with  the  commercial  and  business  operations 
of  the  country  ;  its  intermeddling  with  the  cur- 
rency ;  its  destruction  of  the  national  bank ; 
its  attempt  to  substitute  a  metallic  for  a  credit 
currency ;  and,  finally,  to  the  issuing  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  the  treasury 
order,  known  as  the  "  specio  circular." 

The  next  resolve  foreshadowed  the  conse- 
quences which  follow  from  governmental  perse- 
verance in  such  calamitous  measures — general 
bankruptcy  to  the  dealing  classes,  starvation  to 
the  laboring  classes,  public  convulsions,  and 
danger  to  our  political  institutions ;  with  an  ad- 
monition to  the  new  President  of  what  might 
happen  to  himself,  if  he  persevered  in  the  "  ex- 
])erintenlii"  of  a  predecessor  whose  tyranny 
and  oppression  had  made  him  the  scourge  of  his 
country.    But  let  the  resolve  speak  for  itself: 

"That  while  we  would  do  nothing  which 
might  for  a  moment  compromit  our  respect  for 
the  laws,  we  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  re- 
mind the  executive  of  the  nation,  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country,  as  of  late  administered, 
has  become  the  oppressor  of  the  pcojjle,  instead 
of  aflbrding  them  protection — that  his  persever- 
ance in  the  experiment  of  his  predecessor  (after 
the  public  voice,  in  every  way  in  which  that 
voice  could  be  expressed,  has  clearly  denounced 
it  as  ruinous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try) has  already  caused  the  ruin  of  thousands 
of  merchants,  thrown  tens  of  thousands  of  me- 
chanics and  laborers  out  of  employment,  depre- 
ciated the  value  of  our  great  stajjle  millions  of 
dollars,  destroyed  the  internal  exchanges,  and 
prostrated  the  energies  and  blighted  the  pros- 
pects of  the  industrious  and  enterprising  por- 
tion of  our  people  ;  and  nuist,  if  persevered  in, 
not  only  produce  starvation  among  the  labor- 
ing classes,  but  inevitably  lead  to  disturbances 
which  may  endanger  the  stability  of  our  insti- 
tutions themselves." 

This  word  '•  ea.-periment "  had  become  a  sta- 
ple phrase  in  all  the  distress  oratory  and  litera- 
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ture  of  the  day,  sonietinies  heightened  liy  tho 
prefix  of  '•  7((r/(7r,"  and  was  applied  to  ail  the 
efforts  of  tiie  adininistratiim  to  return  tlio  fed- 
oral  government  to  the  hard  money  curreiiry, 
which  was  the  currency  of  the  constitution  and 
the  currency  of  all  countries ;  and  which  eflbrts 
were  now  treated  as  novelties  and  daiij;:erous 
innovations.  Universiil  was  the  use  t  f  tlie 
phrase  by  ono  of  tho  poiitieal  jjaities  sonic 
twenty  years  ago:  doa<l  silent  are  their  tongues 
upon  it  now !  Twenty  years  of  successful 
working  of  the  government  luidcr  tlie  hard 
money  system  has  put  an  end  to  tho  rei)ctitiou 
of  a  phrase  which  has  suffei-ed  the  fate  of  all 
catch-words  of  party,  and  became  more  dis- 
tasteful to  its  old  eini)Ioyers  than  l  ever  was 
to  their  adversaries.  It  has  not  been  heard 
since  the  federal  government  got  divorced  from 
bank  and  paper  money  !  since  gold  and  silver 
has  become  the  solt  currency  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment! since,  in  fact,  the  memorable  epoch 
when  the  Bank  of  tho  United  States  (former 
sovereign  remedy  for  all  the  ills  tlie  body  jxdi- 
tic  was  heir  to)  has  become  a  defunct  authority, 
and  an  ''  obsolete  idea." 

Tho  next  resolve  proposed  a  direct  movement 
upon  the  President — nothing  less  than  a  com- 
mittee of  fifty  to  wait  upon  him,  and  "  j'einou- 
utrale'^  with  him  upon  what  was  called  the 
ruinous  measures  of  the  government. 

"  That  a  committee  of  not  less  than  fifty  be 
appointed  to  repair  to  Washington,  and  remon- 
strate with  the  Executive  against  the  continu- 
ance of  '•  the  specie  circular;"  and  in  behalf  of 
this  meeting  and  in  the  name  of  tho  merchants 
of  Now  York,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  urge  its  immediate  repeal." 

This  formidable  committee,  limited  to  a  min- 
imum of  fifty,  open  to  a  maximum  of  any 
amount,  besides  this  ^^remonstrance^'  against 
the  specie  circular,  wore  also  instructed  to  pe- 
tition the  Prosidcni  to  forbear  the  collection  of 
merchants'  bonds  by  suit ;  and  also  to  call  an 
extra  session  of  Congress.  Tho  first  of  these 
measures  was  to  stop  the  collection  of  the  ac- 
cruing revenues:  tho  second,  to  obtain  from 
Congress  that  submission  to  the  bank  power 
which  could  not  be  obtained  from  tho  Presi- 
dent. Formidable  as  were  tho  arrangements 
for  acting  on  the  President,  provision  was  dis- 
creetly made  for  a  possible  failure,  and  for  tho 
prosecution  of  other  measures.  With  this  view. 
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the  committee  of  fifty,  after  their  return  from 
Washington,  were  directed  to  call  another  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Js'ew  Ymk,  and 
to  report  to  them  tho  results  of  their  mission. 
A  concluding  resolution  invited  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  other  great  cities  in  these  proceed- 
ings, and  seemed  to  look  to  an  imjiosing  demon- 
stration of  physical  force,  and  strong  dLlermina- 
tioii,  as  a  means  of  acting  on  the  iiiiiul,  or  will 
of  the  President ;  and  thus  controlling  the  free 
action  of  the  constitutional  authorities.  This 
resolve  was  si)ecially  addressed  to  the  merchants 
of  Pliila(lelj)hia,  Boston  and  Baltimore,  and  gen- 
erally addressed  to  all  other  commercial  cities, 
and  earnestly  prayed  their  assistance  in  saving 
the  whole  country  from  ruin. 

'•  That  merchants  of  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Baltimore,  and  the  commercial  cities  (if  the 
I'nioii,  be  respectfully  requested  to  unite  with 
us  in  our  remonstrance  and  petition,  and  to  use 
their  exertions,  in  connection  with  ns,  to  induce 
tho  Executive  of  the  nation  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  tho  people,  and  to  recede  from  a  measure 
under  the  evils  of  which  wo  arc  now  laboring, 
and  which  threatens  to  involve  tho  whole 
country  hi  ruin."  ,  •    ■ 

The  language  and  import  of  all  the.«e  resolves 
and  proceedings  were  sufiiciontly  strong,  and 
indicated  a  feeling  but  little  short  of  violence 
towards  the  government ;  but,  according  to  the 
newsjjapers  of  the  city,  they  were  subdued  and 
moderate — tamo  and  spiritless,  in  comparison 
to  the  feeling  which  animated  the  great  meet- 
ing. A  leading  paper  thus  charactciized  that 
feeling : 

"  Tho  meeting  was  a  remarkable  one  for  tho 
vast  numbers  assembled — the  entire  decorum 
of  tho  proceedings — and  esp(?cially  for  the  deep, 
though  .subdued  and  restrained,  excitement 
which  evidently  pervaded  the  mighty  mass. 
It  was  a  spectacle  that  could  not  bi'  looked 
upon  without  emotion, — that  of  many  thou.sand 
men  trembling,  as  it  were,  on  tho  brink  of 
ruin,  owing  to  the  measures,  as  they  verily  be- 
lieve, of  tlieir  own  goveriunent,  which  should 
be  their  friend,  instead  of  their  oppressor — and 
yet  meeting  with  deliberation  and  calmness,  lis- 
tening to  a  narrative  of  their  wrongs,  and  the 
causes  thereof,  adopting  such  resolutions  as 
were  deemed  judicious ;  and  then  (juietly  sepa- 
rating, to  abide  the  result  of  their  firm  but  re- 
spectful remonstrances.  But  it  is  proper  and 
fit  to  say  that  this  moderation  must  not  lie  mis- 
taken for  pusillanimity,  nor  bo  trifled  with,  as 
though  it  could  not  by  any  aggravation  of 
wrong  be  moved  from  its  propriety.    No  man 
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acciiHtoiru-rl,  from  tlie  oxprcsnion  of  the  coimlc- 
nancc,  to  tianslntc  (lio  t'lnolions  of  tlio  liiiirt, 
coulil  liiivc  lookoil  iipoM  tlu'  fuci's  and  tlii'  licar- 
in^ofllic  inullitiiih^  iisseiiil)l('(l  last  ovcnin^.  and 
not  h;ivc  (i  It  tliat  then'  were  lirt's  siiiouldcriiip; 
tluuT.  \vlii(  1>  a  sinj^Iu  spark  might  cuuhc  to  hmsl 
into  llanic." 

Smoiilderin}^  (iri's  which  a  pinplc  spark  inifrht 
liglit  into  u  llanie  !  Possihly  tluit  spark  nii};ht 
havo  Ueu  the  oppcsing  voice  of  some  citizen, 
who  tliontrht  the  mectinp;  mistaken,  both  in  tlie 
fact  of  the  ruin  of  tiie  country  and  tiie  attribu- 
tion of  tliat  ruin  to  the  sjiccie  circuhir.  No 
Kucli  voice  was  lifted — no  such  spark  applied, 
and  the  proposition  to  march  10,000  men  to 
Washington  to  demand  a  redress  of  grievances 
was  not  sanctioned.  The  committee  of  lifty 
was  deemed  suflleient,  as  they  certainly  were, 
for  every  pm'posc  of  peaceful  communication. 
They  were  eminently  respectable  citizens,  any 
two,  or  any  one  of  which,  or  even  a  mail  trans- 
mission of  their  petition,  would  have  com- 
manded for  it  a  most  respectful  attention. 
The  grand  committee  arrived  at  Washington — 
asked  an  audience  of  the  President — received 
it;  but  with  the  precaution  (to  avoid  mistakes) 
that  written  communications  should  alone  be 
used.  The  committee  therefore  presented  their 
demands  in  writing,  and  a  paragraph  from  it 
will  show  the  degree  to  which  the  feeling  of  the 
city  had  allowed  itself  to  be  worked  up. 

"  We  do  nf)t  tell  a  fictitious  tale  of  woe ;  we 
have  no  selfish  or  partisan  views  to  sustain, 
when  we  assure  you  that  the  noble  city  which 
we  represent,  lies  prostrate  in  desjiair,  its  credit 
blighted,  its  industry  paralyzed,  and  without  a 
hope  beaming  through  the  darkness  of  the 
future,  unless  the  government  of  our  country 
can  be  induced  to*  relinquish  the  measures  to 
which  we  attribute  our  distress.  We  fully 
appreciate  the  respect  which  is  due  to  our  chief 
magistrate,  and  disclaim  every  intention  incon- 
sistent with  that  feeling;  but  we  speak  in  be- 
half of  a  community  which  trembles  upon  the 
brink  of  ruin,  which  deems  itself  an  adequate 
judge  of  all  questions  connected  with  the  tiade 
and  currency  of  the  country,  and  believes  that 
the  jwlicy  adopted  by  the  recent  administra- 
tion, and  sustained  by  the  present,  is  founded 
in  error,  and  threatens  the  destruction  of  every 
department  of  industry.  Under  a  deep  impres- 
sion of  the  propriety  of  confining  our  declara- 
tions within  moderate  limits,  we  afiirm  that  the 
yalue  of  our  real  estate  has,  within  the  last  six 
months,  depreciated  more  than  forty  mill'  >ns: 
that  within  the  last  two  months,  there  have 
been  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  failures 


of  houscH  engaged  in  extensive  business :  that 
within  the  same  period,  a  decline  of  twenty 
millions  of  dollars  has  occurred  in  our  local 
stocks,  including  those  railroaii  ami  canal  in- 
corporations, which,  though  chartered  in  other 
States,  depend  chieliy  upon  New  York  fur  their 
sale:  that  the  inuuense  amount  of  merchandise 
in  our  waiehouses  has  within  the  sami'  |)eriod 
fallen  in  value  at  least  thirty  per  o  nt. ;  that 
within  a  i'vw  weeks,  not  less  than  twenty  thou- 
sand individiuils,  depending  on  their  <l;iily  labor 
for  tlii'ir  daily  bread,  have  betn  di.'cliarged  by 
I  heir  employers,  because  the  means  of  retaining 
thi'iu  were  exluuisted — ami  that  a  complete 
blight  has  fallen  upon  a  conununily  heretofore 
,so  active,  enterprising  and  i)rosperoiis.  The 
error  of  our  rulers  lias  produced  a  wider  deso- 
lation than  the  pestilence  which  depoj)ulated 
our  streets,  or  the  conflagration,  which  laid 
them  in  ashes.  We  believe  that  it  is  unjust  to 
attribute  these  evils  to  any  excessive  develop- 
mi'Ut  of  mercantile  enterjirise,  and  that  they 
ri'ally  flow  from  that  unwise  systeni  which 
aimed  at  the  substitution  of  a  metallic  for  a 
jiajier  currency — the  sj'stem  which  gave  the 
first  shock  to  the  fabric  of  our  coimnercial 
pros])erity  by  removing  the  public  deposits 
iVoui  the  United  iStates  bank,  which  weakened 
every  part  of  the  edifice  by  the  destruction  of 
that  useful  and  efficient  institution,  and  now 
threatens  to  crimiblc  it  into  a  mass  of  ruins 
tnider  the  operations  of  the  specie  circular, 
which  withdrew  the  gold  and  silver  of  tlio 
country  from  the  channels  in  which  it  could  be 
profitably  employed.  We  assert  that  the  ex- 
periment has  had  a  fair — a  liberal  trial,  and  that 
disappointment  and  mischief  aie  visible  in  all 
its  results — that  the  promise  of  a  regulated 
currency  and  eqtuilized  exchanges  has  been 
broken,  the  currency  totally  disordered,  and  in- 
ternal exchanges  almost  entirely  discontinued. 
AVe.  therefore,  make  our  earnest  ajipeal  to  the 
Executive,  and  ask  whether  it  is  not  time  to  in- 
terpose the  paternal  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  abandon  the  policy  which  is  beggar- 
ing the  people." 

The  address  was  read  to  the  President.  He 
heard  it  with  entire  composure — made  no  sort 
of  remark  upon  it — treated  the  gentlemen  with 
exquisite  politeness — and  promised  them  a 
written  answer  the  next  day.  This  was  the 
thii'd  of  May :  on  the  fourth  the  answer  was 
delivered.  It  was  an  answer  worthy  of  a  Pres- 
ident— a  calm,  quiet,  decent,  peremptory  refusal 
to  comply  with  a  single  one  of  their  demands ! 
with  a  brief  reason,  avoiding  all  controversy,  and 
foreclosing  all  further  application,  by  a  clean  re- 
fusal in  each  case.  The  committee  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  return,  and  report :  and  they  did 
so.    There  had  been  a  mistake  committed  in 
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the  estimate  of  the  man.  Mr.  Van  lliiren  vin- 
dicated ecpmlly  the  rifihts  of  the  chief  iiinpis- 
triite,  and  ills  own  iHisoiial  decorum  ;  and  left 
the  committee  without  any  lliinj,'  to  complain  of, 
although  unsuccessful  in  all  their  objects.  He 
also  had  another  opportunity  of  vimlicatinj;  his 
personal  anil  ollicial  decorum  in  another  visit 
which  he  received  about  the  same  time.  M.'. 
iriiMle  called  to  see  the  rresideut— apparently 
a  call  of  respect  on  the  chief  magistrate— about 
the  same  time,  hut  evidently  with  the  desipn  to 
be  consulted,  and  to  appear  as  tlie(.'ieat  restorer 
of  the  currency.  iMr.  Van  Hiiren  received  the 
visit  according  to  its  apparent  intent,  with  en- 
tire civility,  and  without  a  word  on  public 
afi'airs.  Believing  Mr.  Hiddle  to  be  at  the  bottom 
of  the  suspension,  he  could  not  treat  him  with 
the  conddence  and  respect  which  a  consiiltalioii 
would  imjily.  He  (Mr.  Biddle)  felt  the  slight, 
and  caused  this  notice  to  be  put  in  the  papers  • 

"  Being  on  other  business  at  Washington,  Mr. 
Biddle  took  occasion  to  call  on  the  President 
of  the  Unit'jd  States,  to  pay  his  respects  to  him 
in  that  character,  and  especially,  to  alFord  the 
President  an  opportunity,  if  he  chose  to  em- 
brace it.  to  speak  of  the  present  state  of  things, 
and  to  confer,  if  he  saw  fit,  with  the  head  of  the 
largest  banking  institution  in  the  country — and 
that  the  institution  in  which  such  general  ap- 
plication has  been  made  for  i-elief.  During  the 
interview,  however,  the  President  remained  pro- 
foundly silent  upon  the  great  and  interesting 
topics  of  the  day;  and  as  Mr.  Biddle  did  not 
think  it  his  business  to  introduce  them,  not  a 
word  in  relation  to  them  was  said." 


Returning  to  New  York,  the  committee  con- 
voked another  general  meeting  of  the  citizens, 
as  required  to  do  at  the  time  of  their  appoint- 
ment ;  and  made  their  report  to  it,  recommend- 
ing further  forbearance,  and  further  reliance  on 
the  ballot  box,  although  (as  they  said)  hi.story 
recorded  many  popular  insurrections  where  the 
provocation  was  less.  A  passage  from  this  report 
will  show  its  spirit,  and  to  what  e.xcess  a  commu- 
nity may  be  excited  about  nothing,  by  the  mu- 
tual inflammation  of  each  other's  passions  and 
complaints,  combined  with  a  power  to  act  upon 
the  business  and  interests  of  the  people. 

"  From  this  correspondence  it  is  obvious,  fel- 
low-citizen.«,  that  we  must  abandon  all  nope 
that  either  the  Justice  of  our  claims  or  the  se- 
verity of  (jur  suflerings  will  induce  the  Execu- 
tive to  abandon  or  relax  the  policy  which  has 
produced  such  desolating  effects — and  it  remains 


for  us  to  consider  whai  more  is  to  be  done  in 
this  awful  crisis  of  our  atlairs.     (lur  lirst  iliity 
uniler  losses  and  distresses  which  we  have  en- 
dured, is   to   cherish  with   religious   care    the 
blessings  which  we  yet  enjoy,  and  w  hieh  can  Ik) 
protected  only  by  a  strict   observance  of  the 
laws  upon  which  s<iciety  depends  for  security 
anti  haiipiness.    We  do  not  disgiii-e  our  opinion 
that  the  pages  of  history  record,  ami  the  opin- 
ions of  mankind  justify,  numerous  instances  rif 
pojiiilar  insurrection,  the  provocation  to  which 
was  less  severe  than  the  evils  of  which  we  com- 
plain,    lint   in  these  cases,  the  outraged  and 
ojipressed  had  no  dlier  means  of  redress.     (Mir 
case  is  dillereiit.     If  we  can  succeed  in  an  eflort 
to  bring  jiublic  opinion  into  sympathy  with  tho 
views  which  we  entertain,  the  Kxeciitive  will 
abandon  the  policy  which  oppresses,  insteiul  of 
protecting  the  peo|ple.     Do  not  despair  because 
the  time  at  which   the  ballot  box  can  exercise 
its  healing  influence  appears  so  renioti — the  sa- 
gacity of  the  practical   politician  will   perceive 
the  change  in  public  sentiment  before  you  are 
aware  of  its  approach.     But  the  etl'ort  to  pro- 
duce this  change  must  be  vigorous  and  untir- 
ing." 

The  meeting  adojited  corresponding  resolu- 
tions. Despairing  of  acting  on  the  President, 
the  move  was  to  act  upon  the  people — to  rouso 
and  combine  them  against  an  administration 
which  was  destroying  their  industry,  and  to  re- 
move from  power  (at  the  elections)  those  who 
were  destroying  the  industry  of  the  country. 
Thus : 

"  Resolvc.il,  That  the  interests  of  the  capital- 
ists, merchants, manufacturers,  mechanics  and  in- 
dustrious classes,  are  dependent  upon  each  other, 
and  any  measures  of  the  government  which 
prostrate  the  active  business  men  of  the  com- 
munity, will  also  deprive  honest  industry  of  its 
reward  ;  and  we  call  upon  all  our  fellow-citizens 
to  unite  with  us  in  removing  from  power  those 
who  persist  in  a  system  that  is  destroying  tho 
prosperity  of  our  country." 


Another  resolve  summed  up  the  list  of  griev- 
ances of  which  they  complained,  and  enumerat- 
ed the  cau.ses  of  the  pervading  rain  which  had 
been  brought  upon  the  country.    Thus : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  chief  causes  of  the  ex- 
isting distress  are  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Clay's  land 
bill,  the  removal  of  the  public  deposits,  the  re- 
fusal to  re-charter  the  Bank  of  the  I'nitcd 
States,  and  the  issuing  of  the  specie  circular. 
The  land  bill  was  passed  by  the  people's  rej)re- 
sentatives,  and  vetoed  by  the  President — the  bill 
lechartering  the  bank  was  passed  by  the  peo- 
ple's representatives,  and  vetoed  by  the  I'resi- 
dent.  The  people's  representatives  declared  by 
a  solemn  resolution,  that  the  public  deposits 
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were  Hafo  in  tin-  T'nitcil  SfnJc-;  Hunk  ;  witliin  a 
ft'w  wf'ckH  lti('iTi\ft<T.  the  I'nsidfiil  rcmovtMl  tlic 
piihlir  ilcpo-it^.      'I'lic   pcoplc'H  n  pn'nciitiitivi'H 

IiftHscd  II  liill  ri'sciniliiiy:  tlic  specie  ein-iil'ir :  the 
'resideiit  (li'slr'<iy«'<l  it  l>v  (Hiiitlini:  to  reti'in  it 
within  the  limited  peritnl ;  find  in  llie  aiiswer  to 
our  addreswH.  President  Van  IJiiren  doelareH 
that  tile  Hpecie  eireujar  waH  issiiecl  t)y  his  pre- 
deciesHor,  omitting  ail  notice  of  the  Secretary  of 
tho  TreaHiiry,  who  is  ainenahle  directly  to  Con- 
press,  and  chnrp'd  hy  tlie  act  ereiilinjj  his  de- 
piirlnieiit  witli  tile  KUiierinteiiilence  of  the  finan- 
ces, and  who  signed  the  order." 

Thi'xc  two  resolves  deserve  to  be  noted.  They 
were  not  empty  or  impotent  menace.  They 
were  (or  action,  and  liecaine  what  tliey  were  in- 
tended for.  The  moneyed  corporations,  united 
with  a  iioiitical  party,  were  in  the  fiehl  us  a  |)0- 
litical  power,  to  govern  the  (lections,  and  to 
govern  them,  hy  tho  only  means  known  to  a 
moneyed  power — hy  oiierating  on  the  interests 
of  men,  seducing  some,  alarjiiing  and  distressing 
the  masses.  They  are  the  key  to  tlie  manner  of 
conducting  the  jiresidential  election,  and  which 
will  he  spoken  of  in  the  proper  place.  The 
union  of  Church  and  State  has  been  generally 
condemned :  the  union  of  IJaiik  and  State  is  far 
more  condemnable.  Here  the  union  was  not 
with  the  State,  but  with  a  political  party,  nearly 
as  strong  as  the  jiarty  in  possession  of  the 
government,  and  exemplified  the  evils  of  the 
meretricious  connection  between  money  and 
politics  ;  and  nothing  but  this  union  could  have 
produced  the  state  of  things  which  so  long 
afllicted  the  country,  and  from  which  it  has 
been  relieved,  not  by  the  cessation  of  their  im- 
puted causes,  but  by  their  perpetuation.  It  is 
now  near  twenty  years  since  this  great  meeting 
was  held  in  New  York.  The  ruinous  measures 
complained  of  have  not  been  revoked,  but  be- 
come permanent.  They  have  been  in  full  force, 
and  made  stronger,  for  near  twenty  years.  Tho 
universal  and  black  destruction  which  was  to  en- 
sue their  briefest  continuance,  has  been  substi- 
tuted by  the  most  solid,  brilliant,  pervading,  and 
abiding  prosperity  that  any  people  ever  beheld. 
Thanks  to  ihe  divorce  of  Bank  and  State.  But 
the  consummation  was  not  yet.  Strong  in  her 
name,  and  old  recollections,  and  in  her  political 
connections — dominant  over  other  banks — brib- 
ing with  one  hand,  scourging  with  the  other — a 
long  retinue  of  debtors  and  retainers — desperate 
in  her  condition — impotent  for  good,  powerful 
for  evil — confederated  with  restless  politicians, 


and  wickedly,  eorni|itly,  and  revengefully  ruled: 
tho  (Jreat  Hed  IFiirlot,  profiiiiing  the  name  of  a 
National  Bank,  was  still  to  eonlinue  a  while 
|r<nger  ltd  career  of  abominationH — maintaining 
dubious  contest  with  the  governnunt  which 
created  it,  upon  whose  name  and  revenues  it 
'  id  gained  the  wealth  and  power  of  which  it 
was  still  the  shade,  and  whose  destruction  it 
plotted  because  it  could  not  rule  it.  I'oslerity 
should  know  these  thi'igs,  that  by  avoiding  bank 
connections,  their  governments  may  avoid  the 
evils  that  we  have  suffered  ;  and.  by  seeing  tho 
excitements  of  1 8.'!7,  they  may  save  themselves 
from  over  becoming  the  victims  of  such  delusion. 


CHAPTEK    V. 

ACTUAL  Sirsi'KNSKiN  OK  TIIK  HANKS:  I'ltDl'AQA- 
TION  or  TIIK  ALAUM. 

NoNK  of  the  public  meetings,  and  there  were 
many  following  the  leading  one  in  New  York, 
recommended  in  terms  a  suspension  of  specie 
payments  by  the  banks.  All  avoided,  by  con- 
cert or  instinct,  the  naming  of  that  high 
measure ;  but  it  was  in  the  list,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  list,  of  tho  measures  to  Ik-  adopted  ;  and 
every  thing  said  or  done  was  with  a  view  to  that 
crowning  event ;  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  it 
before  it  came ,  and  to  plead  its  subsequent  justi- 
fication by  showing  its  previous  necessity.  It 
was  in  the  programme,  and  bound  to  come  in  its 
appointed  time ;  and  did — and  that  within  a  few 
days  after  the  last  great  meeting  in  New  York. 
It  took  place  quietly  and  generally,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  tho  10th  of  May,  altogether,  and  with  a 
conceit  and  punctuality  of  action,  and  with  a 
military  and  police  preparation,  which  an- 
nounced arrangement  and  determination ;  such 
as  attend  revolts  and  insurrections  in  other 
countries.  The  preceding  night  all  the  banks 
of  the  city,  three  excepted,  met  by  their  officers, 
and  adopted  resolutions  to  close  their  doors  in 
the  morning :  and  gave  out  notice  to  that  effect. 
At  the  same  time  three  regiments  of  volunteers, 
and  a  squadron  of  horse,  were  placed  on  duty  in 
the  principal  parts  of  the  city ;  and  the  entire 
police  force,  largely  reinforced  with  special  con- 
stables, was  on  foot.  This  was  to  suppress  the 
discontent  of  those  who  might  be  too  much 
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disHati-flcd  at  heinp  repulsed  when  they  came  to 
ask  for  till'  anioinit  of  a  dtpowit,  or  tlu'  conlfuts 
of  u  bank  noti'.  It  was  a  liumiliatin^c  upeiitaclo, 
but  an  fllcctuul  pncautiim.  The  people  remained 
((uicl.  At  twelve  o'clock  a  lar^u  mercantile  nicet- 
iiiH  took  pliue.  Uesolutions  were  adopted  by  it  to 
siiHlain  the  HuspenHion.ainl  the  ne\\>pu|ier  pn'sH 
was  profuse  and  ener^^etic  in  il«  Hup|)ort.  The 
meaHure  was  consinninated:  the  suspeUHion  watt 
complete  :  it  was  triumphant  in  that  city  whose  | 
example,  in  Kueh  a  <  ase,  was  law  to  the  rest  of 
the  I'nion.  Hut,  let  due  diseriminatiiju  l>o  made. 
Thou^'h  all  the  banks  joined  in  the  act,  all  were 
not  etjually  culpalile;  and  some,  in  fact,  not 
culpable  at  all,  but  victims  of  the  cnmii...!ity,  or 
inislortuneH  of  others.  It  was  the  ellect  of  ne- 
a'ssity  with  the  deposit  banks,  exhausted  by 
vain  eilorts  t(  meet  the  (juarterly  deliveries  of 
the  forty  millions  to  be  dep(jsited  with  the 
States ;  and  pressed  on  all  sides  because  they 
were  government  banks,  and  because  the  pro- 
gnunnie  re(|uin'd  them  to  stop  (Irst.  It  was  an  [ 
act  of  self-defence  in  otiu  rs  which  were  t(jo  weak  I 
to  stand  alone,  and  which  followed  with  reluc- 
tance an  example  which  they  could  not  resist. 
With  others  it  was  an  act  of  policy,  and  of 
criminal  contrivance,  as  the  means  of  cairying  a 
real  distress  into  the  ranks  of  the  people,  and 
exciting  them  against  the  political  party  to 
whose  acts  the  distress  was  attributed.  But  the 
prime  nn)ver,  and  master  manager  of  the  sus- 
pension, was  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
then  rotten  to  the  core  and  tottering  to  its  fall, 
but  strong  enough  to  carry  others  with  it,  and 
Becking  to  hide  its  own  downfall  in  the  crash  of 
a  general  catastrojihc.  Having  contrived  the 
suspension,  it  wished  to  appear  as  opposing  it, 
and  as  having  been  dragged  down  by  others  ;  and 
accordingly  took  the  attitude  of  a  victim.  But 
the  impudence  and  emptiness  of  that  pretension 
was  soon  exposed  by  the  difficulty  which  other 
banks  had  in  forcing  her  to  resume ;  and  by  the 
facility  with  which  she  fell  back,  "  solitary  and 
alone,"  into  the  state  of  permanent  insolvency 
from  which  the  other  banks  had  momentarily 
galvanized  her.  But  the  occasion  was  too  good 
to  be  lost  for  one  of  those  complacent  epistles, 
models  of  quiet  impudence  and  cool  mendacity, 
with  which  Mr.  Biddic  was  accustomed  to  regale 
the  public  in  seasons  of  moneyed  distress.  It  was 
impossible  to  forego  such  an  opportunity ;  and, 
accordingly,  three  days  after  the  New  York  sus- 


pennlon,  and  two  days  after  his  own,  ho  held 
forth  in  a  strain  of  which  the  following  is  • 
sample : 

"All  the  dejKtsit  banks  of  the  government  of 
the  Tnited  States  in  the  city  of  Ni'w  York  sus- 
jiended  specie  piiyments  this  week — the  deposit 
lianks  elsewheiX!  have  followeil  tlii'ir  "Xiimple; 
which  was  of  course  adopted  by  the  State  bunks 
not  connected  with  the  ^'overnnieiit.  I  say  of 
course,  because  it  is  certain  that  when  the  gov- 
ernment banks  cease  to  pay  specie, all  the  other 
banks  must  cease  and  for  this  clear  reason.  The 
great  cri'ditiU'  in  the  Vniti'd  Stales  is  the  govern- 
ment. It  re<'i'ives  Cor  duties  the  notes  of  the 
various  banks,  which  ari'  placid  for  colle<tion  iu 
certain  government  banks,  and  are  paid  to  those 
government  banks  in  specie  if  requtNled.  From 
the  moment  that  the  (le|io>it  banks  of  New 
York,  failed  to  comply  witli  their  eiigiigements, 
it  was  manifest  that  all  the  other  deposit  banks 
nuisl  do  the  same,  that  tlieie  must  be  a  tiniversal 
su.'-pension  throughout  the  country,  and  that  the 
treasury  itself  in  the  miilst  of  its  nominal  abun- 
aance  must  be  practically  bankrupt." 

This  was  all  true.  The  stoppage  of  tho  de- 
posit banks  was  the  stoppage  of  the  Treasury. 
Non-payment  b}'  the  government,  was  an  excuse 
for  non-payment  by  others.  ]{ankruplcy  was 
the  legal  condition  of  non-payment ;  ami  that 
condition  was  the  fate  of  the  government  as  well 
as  of  others;  and  all  this  was  perfectly  known 
before  by  those  who  contrived,  and  those  who 
resisted  the  deposit  with  the  States  iind  the  use 
of  paper  money  by  the  federal  government. 
These  two  measures  made  the  suspension  and 
the  bankruptcy;  and  all  this  was  so  obvious  to 
the  writer  of  this  View  that  he  proclaimed  it 
incessantly  in  his  speeches,  and  was  amazed  at 
the  conduct  of  those  professing  friends  of  tho 
administration  who  voted  with  the  opposition 
on  these  measures,  and  by  their  votes  insured  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  government  which  they  i)ro- 
fessed  to  support.  Mr.  Biddle  was  right.  Tho 
deposit  banks  were  gone ;  the  federal  treasury 
was  bankrupt ;  and  those  two  events  were  two 
steps  on  the  road  which  was  to  lead  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States ! 
and  Mr.  Biddle  stood  ready  with  his  bank  to 
travel  that  road.  The  next  paragraph  dlsjjlayed 
this  readiness. 

'"  In  the  midst  of  these  disorders  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  occupies  a  peculiar  posi- 
tion, and  has  special  duties.  Had  it  consulted 
merely  its  own  strength  it  would  have  contin- 
ued   its  payments  without  reserve.       But  in 
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Buch  a  state  of  tliiii.c;a  the  first  considora- 
tion  is  how  to  escape  fi-oin  it — how  to  provide 
at  the  earliest  practicable  moiiieiit  to  change  ii 
condition  which  should  not  he  tolerated  beyond 
the  nwcssity  whicli  coninianded  it.  Tlie  old 
a'ssociations,  the  extensive  connections,  the 
established  credit,  tlie  large  cajjital  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  rendered  it  the 
natural  rallying  point  of  the  country  for  the 
resiinijjtion  of  specie  payments.  It  seemed 
wiser,  therefore,  not  to  waste  its  strength  in  a 
fitniggle  which  might  be  doubtful  while  the  Exe- 
cutive persevered  in  its  jjresent  policy,  but  to 
husband  all  its  resources  so  as  to  prolit  by  the 
first  favorable  nionient  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
early  resumption  of  specie  ])ayments.  Accord- 
i^igly  the  IJank  of  the  United  States  assumes 
that  position.  From  this  moment  its  eiibrts 
will  be  to  keep  itself  strong,  and  to  nui-  e  itself 
stronger;  always  prepared  and  always  ;.ii.\ious 
to  assist  in  recalling  the  currency  mid  the  ex- 
changes of  the  country  to  the  point  from  wliich 
they  have  fallen.  It  will  co-operate  cordially 
and  zealously  with  the  government,  with  the 
government  banks,  with  all  the  other  banks,  and 
with  any  other  influences  which  can  aid  in  that 
object." 

This  was  a  bold  face  for  an  eviscerated  insti- 
tution to  assume — one  which  was  then  nothing 
but  the  empty  skin  of  an  in.inolated  victim — 
the  contriver  of  the  susi)ension  to  cover  its  own 
rottenness,  and  the  architect  of  distress  and 
ruin  that  out  of  the  public  calamity  it  might  get 
again  into  existence  and  replenish  its  cotters  out 
of  the  revenues  and  credit  of  the  fedeial  govern- 
ment. ''  Would  have  n  mtinued  specie  paymcnt.s, 
if  it  had  only  consulted  its  own  strength" — 
"only  suspended  from  a  sense  of  duty  and 
patriotism  " — •'  will  take  the  lead  in  resuming  " 
— "  assumes  the  position  of  restorer  of  the  cur- 
rency"— "presents  itself  as  the  rallying  point 
of  the  country  in  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments " — "  even  promises  to  co-operate  with  the 
government:  "  sn.cii  were  the  impudent  profes- 
sions at  the  very  moment  that  this  restorer  of 
currency,  and  rallying  point  of  resumption,  was 
plotting  a  continuance  of  the  distress  and  sus- 
pension until  it  could  get  hold  of  the  federal 
moneys  to  recover  upon ;  and  without  which  it 
never  could  recover. 

Indissolubly  connected  with  this  bank  suspen- 
sion, and  throwing  a  broad  light  upon  its  history, 
(if  further  light  were  ivanted.)  was  Mr.  Web- 
ster's tour  to  the  West,  and  the  speeches  which 
he  made  in  the  course  of  it.  The  tour  extended 
to  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  tlie  speeches 
took  for  their  burden  the  distress  and  the  sus- 


pension, excusing  and  justifying  the  banks, 
throwing  all  blame  upon  the  government,  and 
looking  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  for 
the  sole  remedy.  It  was  at  Wlieeling  that  ho 
opened  the  series  of  speeches  which  he  delivered 
in  his  tour,  it  being  at  that  jjlace  that  he  was  over- 
taken by  the  news  of  the  suspension,  and  which 
furnishe<l  him  with  the  text  for  his  discourse. 

"  Recent  evils  have  not  at  all  surprised  ine,  ex- 
cept that  they  have  come  sooner  and  faster  than 
T  had  anticipated.  But,  though  not  surprised, 
I  am  attlicted ;  !  feel  any  thing  but  ]ile;\.-ure  in 
this  early  fulfilment  of  my  own  |pre<licliona. 
Much  injiuy  is  done  which  the  wisest  future 
coimsels  can  never  repair,  and  nuich  more  that 
can  never  be  remedied  but  by  such  counsels  and 
by  the  lapse  of  time.  From  1832  to  the  jiresent 
moment  I  have  foreseen  this  ix'sult.  I  may 
safely  say  1  have  foreseen  it,  because  I  have 
presented  and  proclaimed  its  approach  in 
every  important  discussion  and  debate,  in  the 
public  hoi\y  of  which  1  am  a  member.  We 
learn  co-day  that  most  of  the  casttrn  bank^ 
have  stopped  ])ayment  ;  deposit  banks  as 
well  as  others.  The  exjeriment  has  exjiloded. 
Tliat  bubble,  which  so  many  of  us  have  all 
along  regarded  as  the  ollspring  of  conceit,  pre- 
sumption and  i)olitical  quackery,  has  burst.  A 
general  susjiension  of  jjayment  nnist  be  the  re- 
sult ;  a  result  which  has  come,  even  sooner  than 
was  predicted.  Where  is  now  that  better  cur- 
rency that  was  jiromised?  AVhere  is  that  sjic- 
cie  circulation?  Where  are  those  rupees  of  gold 
and  silver,  which  were  to  fill  the  tieasuiy  of  the 
go.ernment  as  well  as  the  pockets  of  the  peo- 
ple '  Has  the  government  a  single  hard  dollar? 
IIa>  tin'  treasury  any  thing  in  the  world  but 
credit  and  deposits  in  banks  that  have  already 
suspended  jjayment  ?  How  are  public  creditors 
now  to  be  paid  in  specie?  How  are  the  depo- 
sits, which  the  law  requires  to  be  made  with  the 
states  on  the  1st  of  July,  now  to  be  made." 

This  was  the  first  speech  that  Mr.  AVebster 
delivered  after  the  great  one  before  the  suspen- 
sion in  New  York,  nnd  may  be  considered  the 
ejjilogue  after  the  perlbrmance  as  the  former 
was  the  prologue  before  it.  It  is  a  speech  of 
exidtation,  with  bitter  taunts  to  the  government. 
In  one  resjiecthis  information  was  dillerent  from 
mine.  He  said  the  suspension  came  sooner  than 
was  expected  :  my  information  was  that  it  came 
later,  a  month  later  ;  and  that  he  himself  was 
the  cause  of  the  delay.  My  information  wa.s 
that  it  was  to  take  place  in  the  first  month  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren's  adminislntion,  and  that  the 
speech  which  was  to  precede  it  was  to  be  delivered 
early  in  March,  immediately  after  the  adjourn- 
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mcnt  of  Congress  :  but  it  was  not  delivered  till 
the  middle  of  that  month,  nor  pot  ready  for 
pamp/ilrt  puldication  until  the  middle  of  April ; 
which  delay  occasioned  a  correspondiuc;  post- 
ponement in  all  the  subsequent  proceedinfis. 
The  complet"  shuttin}!  up  of  the  treasury — the 
loss  of  it>  iijoiieys — the  substitution  of  broken 
bank  j)aper  for  hard  money — the  impossibil'ty 
of  paying  a  dollar  to  a  creditor :  these  were  the 
points  of  his  complacent  declamation :  and  hav- 
ing made  these  points  strong  enough  and  clear 
enough,  he  came  to  the  remedy,  and  fell  upon 
the  same  one,  in  almost  the  same  words,  that 
Mr.  Uiddlc  was  using  at  the  same  time,  four 
hundred  milts  distant,  in  Philadelphia :  and 
that  with<  lit  the  aid  of  the  electric  telegraph, 
not  then  in  use.  The  recourse  to  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  was  that  remedy  !  that  bank 
strong  enough  to  hold  out,  (unhajipily  the  news 
of  its  suspi.'nding  arrived  while  he  was  sjieak- 
ing:)  patriotic  enough  to  do  .so!  but  under  no 
obligation  to  do  better  than  the  doposit  banks  I 
and  justifiable  in  following  their  example.  Hear 
him: 

"The  I'nited  States  Bank,  now  a  mere  state 
mstitulion.  with  no  ])ublic  deposits,  no  aid  from 
goveniiiirnt.  but,  on  the  contrary,  long  an  object 
of  bitter  persecution  by  it,  was  at  our  latest 
advices  still  linn.  But  can  we  expect  of  that 
Bank  to  make  sacrifices  to  continue  specie  pay- 
ment? If  it  continue  to  do  so,  now  the  depo- 
sit banks  have  stopped,  the  government  will 
draw  from  it  its  hist  dollar,  if  it  can  do  so,  in 
ordtr  to  keep  up  a  pretence  of  making  its  own 
paynnnts  in  specie.  I  shall  be  glad  if  this  in- 
stitution liiid  it  prudent  and  proper  to  holdout; 
but  as  it  ouus  no  more  duty  to  the  government 
than  any  <  it  her  bank,  .ind,  of  course,  much  less 
than  the  depo-it  banks,  I  cannot  see  any  ground 
for  deinaudiiig  from  it  eflbrts  and  sacriliees  to 
favor  the  government,  which  those  holding  the 
public  money,  and  owing  duty  to  the  govern- 
ment, are  unwilling  or  unable  to  make  ;  nor  do 
I  see  how  the  New  England  banks  can  stand 
alone  in  the  general  crush." 

The  suspension  was  now  complete ;  and  it  was 
evident,  and  as  good  as  admitted  by  those  who 
had  made  it,  that  it  was  the  ellect  of  contrivance 
on  the  part  of  politicians,  and  the  so-called 
Bank  of  the  I'nited  Slates,  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  themselves  to  power.  The  whole 
process  w.>.s  now  clear  to  the  vision  of  those 
who  could  si>e  nothing  while  it  was  going  on. 
Even  those  of  the  democratic  party  whose  votes 
had  helped  to  do  the  mischief,  could  now  see 


that  the  attempt  to  deposit  forty  millions  with 
the  States  was  destruction  to  the  dej^sit  banks ; 
— that  the  repeal  of  the  specie  circular  was  to 
fill  the  trea.sury  with  pai)er  money,  to  be  found 
useless  when  wanted  ; — that  distress  was  pur- 
posely created  in  order  to  throw  the  blame  of  it 
upon  the  i)arty  in  jwwer ; — that  the  jimmptitudc 
with  which  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  had 
been  brought  forward  as  a  remedy  for  the  distress, 
showed  that  it  had  been  held  in  reserve  I'or  that 
purpose  ; — and  the  delight  with  which  the  whig 
]mrly  saluted  the  general  calamity,  showed  that 
they  considered  it  their  own  passport  to  power. 
All  this  became  visible,  after  the  mischief  was 
over,  to  those  who  could  see  nothing  of  it  before 
it  was  done. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

TUANSMIfiHATIOM  oK  THi;  HANK  OF'  TIIK  TINI- 
TKI)  STATICS  I'UUM  A  KKDI'.UAL  TO  A  STATU  IN- 
STITUTION. 

Tins  institution  liaving  again  appeared  on  tho 
public  theatre,  politically  and  financially,  and 
with  power  to  influence  national  legislation,  and 
to  control  moneyed  corporations,  and  with  art 
and  skill  enough  to  deceive  astute  merchants 
and  trained  politicians, — (for  it  is  not  to  bo 
supposed  that  such  men  would  have  committed 
themselves  in  her  favor  if  they  had  known  her 
condition,) — it  becomes  necessary  to  trace  her 
history  since  the  expiration  of  her  charter,  and 
learn  by  what  means  she  continued  an  exist- 
ence, apjiai'cntly  without  change,  after  having 
undergone  the  process  which,  in  law  and  in 
reason,  is  the  death  of  a  corporation.  It  is  a 
marvellous  history,  opening  a  new  chapter  in 
the  necrology  of  corporations,  very  cinious  to 
study,  and  involving  in  its  solution,  iiesides  tho 
biological  mystery,  the  exposure  of  a  legal 
I'raud  and  juggle,  a  legislative  smuggle,  and  a 
corrupt  enactment.  Tho  charter  of  the  corpo- 
ration had  expired  upon  its  own  limitation  in 
the  year  iHiJG  :  it  was  entitled  to  two  years  to 
wind  up  its  affairs,  engaging  in  no  new  busi- 
ness: but  was  seen  to  goon  after  the  expira- 
tion, as  if  still  in  full  life,  and  without  the 
change  of  an  attribute  or  feature.  The  expla- 
nation is  this  : 

On  the    I'Jth  day  of  January,  in   the  year 
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183G,  a  bill  uas  reported  in  the  House  of  Kep- 
resentntives  f)f  the  General  Assembly  of  Penn- 
sylvania, entitleil,  ".!«  act  to  repeal  the  State 
tax,  and  to  continue  the  improvement  of  the 
State  by  railroads  and  canals  ;  and  for  other 
purposes."  It  came  from  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  "Inland  navigation  and  internal 
improreinent  j"  and  was,  in  fact,  a  bill  to  re- 
peal a  tiix  and  make  roads  and  canals,  but 
which,  under  the  vague  and  usually  unimpor- 
tant generality  of  ^^ other  purposes"  contained 
the  entire  draught  of  a  charter  for  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States — adopting  it  as  a  Pennsylvania 
State  bank.  The  introduction  of  the  bill,  with 
this  addendum,  colossal  tail  to  it,  was  a  surprise 
upon  the  House.  No  petition  had  asked  for  such 
a  bank  :  no  motion  had  been  made  in  relation  to 
it:  no  iiiijuiry  had  been  sent  to  any  committee : 
no  notice  of  an}' kind  had  heralded  its  approach: 
no  resolve  authorized  its  rei^rt :  the  unimpor- 
tant clause  of  "  other  ]>urposvs,"  hung  on  at  the 
end  of  the  title,  could  excite  no  suspicion  of  the 
enormous  measures  which  lurked  under  its  un- 
pretentious jjhraseology.  Its  advent  was  an 
apparition :  its  entrance  an  intrusion.  Some 
members  looked  at  each  other  in  amazement. 
But  it  was  soon  evident  that  it  was  the  minor- 
ity only  that  was  mystiiied — that  a  majority 
of  the  elected  members  in  the  House,  and  a 
cluster  of  exotics  in  the  lobbies,  perfectly  un- 
derstood the  intrusive  movement : — in  brief,  it 
had  been  smuggled  into  the  House,  and  a  power 
was  present  to  protect  it  there.  This  was  the 
first  intimation  that  had  reached  the  General 
Assembly,  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  or  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  that  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  was  transmigrating !  chang- 
ing itself  from  a  national  to  a  local  institution — 
from  a  fcileral  to  a  State  charter — from  an  im- 
perial to  a  provincial  institution — retaining  all 
the  while  its  body  and  essence,  its  nature  and 
attributes,  its  name  and  local  habitation.  It 
was  a  new  species  of  metempsychosis,  hereto- 
fore confined  to  souls  separated  from  bodies, 
but  now  appearing  in  a  b'nly  that  never  had  a 
soul :  for  that,  acceding  to  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
is  the  psj-chological  condition  of  a  corporation — 
and,  above  all,  of  a  moneyed  corporation. 

The  mystified  members  demanded  explana- 
tions; and  it  was  a  case  in  which  explanations 
could  not  be  denied.  Mr.  Biddle,  in  a  public 
letter  to  an  eminent  citizen,  on  whose  name  he 


had  been  accustomed  to  hang  such  productions, 
(Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams.)  attributed  the  pro- 
cedure, so  far  as  ho  had  moved  in  it,  to  a 
"formal  application  on  the  part  of  the  legis- 
lature to  know  from  him  on  what  terms  the 
expiring  bank  would  leceivc  a  charier  from 
it ; "  and  gave  up  the  names  of  two  members 
who  had  conveyed  the  apijlication.  The  legis- 
lature had  no  knowledge  of  the  proceeding. 
The  two  members  whose  names  had  been 
vouched  disavowed  the  legislative  application, 
but  admitted  that,  in  compliance  with  sugges- 
tions, they  had  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Biddle  in 
their  own  names,  making  the  inquiry ;  but  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  or  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  conmiittees  of  which  they  were 
members.  They  did  not  explain  the  reason 
which  induced  them  to  take  the  initiative  in  so 
important  business ;  and  the  belief  took  root 
that  their  good  nature  had  yielded  to  an  impor- 
tunity from  an  invisible  source,  and  that  they 
had  consented  to  give  a  private  and  bungling 
commencement  to  what  must  have  a  beginning, 
and  which  could  not  find  it  in  any  open  or  par- 
liamentary form.  It  was  truly  a  case  in  which 
the  first  step  co.-  the  difficulty.  How  to  begin 
was  the  puzzle,  and  so  to  begin  as  to  conceal 
the  beginning,  was  the  desideratum.  The  finger 
of  the  bank  must  not  be  .seen  in  it,  jet,  without 
the  touch  of  that  finger,  the  movement  could 
not  begin.  Without  something  from  the  Bank 
— without  some  request  or  appl!  nation  from  it, 
it  would  have  been  gratuitous  and  impertinent, 
and  might  have  been  insulting  and  ofl'ensive,  to 
have  oflered  it  a  State  charter.  To  apply 
openly  for  a  charter  was  to  incur  a  publicity 
which  would  be  the  defeat  of  the  whole  move- 
ment. The  answer  of  Jlr.  Biddle  to  the  two 
members,  dexterously  treating  their  priv.'ite  let- 
ter, obtained  by  solicitation,  as  a  formal  legis- 
lative application,  surmounted  the  difficulty! 
and  got  the  Bank  before  the  legislature,  where 
there  were  friends  enough  secretly  prepared  for 
the  purpose  to  pass  it  through.  The  terms  had 
been  arranged  with  Mr.  Biddle  beforehand,  so 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  vote. 
The  principal  item  in  these  terms  was  the  stip- 
ulation to  pay  the  State  the  sum  of  i>t;l,;]00,000, 
to  be  expended  in  works  of  internal  improve- 
ments ;  and  it  was  upon  this  slender  connection 
with  the  subject  that  the  whole  charter  referred 
iti^elf  to  the  committee  of  ^'Inland  navigation 
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and  internal  iin]>rovenie7itj" — to  take  its  place 
as  a  proviso  to  a  bill  entitled,  "  To  repeat  the 
State  tax,  and  to  continue  the  improvements 
of  the  State  byrailioads  and  canals;" — and 
to  be  no  further  indicated  in  the  title  to  that 
act  tiian  what  could  be  found  under  the  adden- 
dum of  that  vjigue  and  fiexiblc  genenility, 
"  other  purposes  ;"  usually  added  to  point  atten- 
tion to  something  not  worth  a  .specification. 

Having  mastered  the  first  step — the  one  of 
greatest  dilliculty,  if  there  is  truth  in  the  prov- 
erb,— the  remainder  of  the  proceeding  was  easy 
and  rapid,  the  bill,  with  its  proviso,  being  re- 
ported, road  a  first,  second,  and  third  time, 
passed  the  House — sent  to  the  Senate ;  read  a 
first,  second,  a.ul  third  time  there,  and  passed — 
sent  to  the  Governor  and  approved,  and  made 
a  law  of  the  land :  and  all  in  as  little  time  as  it 
usually  requires  to  make  an  act  for  changin;j; 
the  name  of  a  man  or  a  county.  To  add  to  its 
titles  to  infomy,  the  repeal  of  the  State  tax 
which  it  assumed  to  make,  took  the  air  of  a 
bamboozle,  the  tax  being  a  temporary  imposi- 
tion, and  to  expire  within  a  few  days  upon  its 
own  limitation.  The  distribution  of  the  bonus 
took  the  aspect  of  a  bribe  to  the  people,  being 
piddled  out  in  driblets  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
counties :  and,  to  stain  the  bill  with  the  last 
suspicion,  a  strrmg  lobby  force  from  Philadel- 
phia hung  over  its  progress,  and  cheered  it  along 
with  the  affection  and  solicitude  of  parents  fjr 
their  offspring.  Every  circumstance  of  its 
enactment  announced  corr-uption — bribery  in 
the  members  who  passed  the  act,  and  ah  at- 
tempt to  bribe  the  people  by  distributing  the 
bonus  among  them :  and  the  outburst  of  indig- 
nation throughout  the  State  was  vehement  and 
universal.  People  met  in  masses  to  condemn 
the  act,  demand  its  repeal,  to  denounce  the 
mcmU'rs  who  voted  for  it,  and  to  call  for  inves- 
tigation into  the  manner  in  which  it  passed. 
Of  course,  the  legislature  which  passed  it  was 
in  no  haste  to  respond  to  these  demands  ;  but 
their  successors  were  different-  An  election 
intervened ;  great  changes  of  members  took 
place ;  two-thirds  of  the  new  legislature  de- 
manded investigation,  and  resolved  to  have  it. 
A  committee  was  appointed,  with  the  usual 
ample  powers,  and  Fit  the  usual  length  of  time, 
and  worked  with  the  usual  indcfatigability,  and 
made  the  usual  voluminous  report ;  and  with 
the  usual  "  lame  and  impotent  conclusion."    A 


mass  of  pregnant  circumstances  were  collected, 
covering  the  whole  case  with  black  suspicion : 
but  direct  bribery  was  proved  upon  no  one. 
Probably,  the  case  of  the  Yazoo  fraud  is  to  be 
the  last,  as  it  was  the  first,  in  whidi  a  succeed- 
ing general  assembly  has  fully  and  unqualifiedly 
condemned  its  predecessor  for  corruption. 

The  charter  thus  obtained  was  accepted : 
and,  without  the  change  of  form  or  substance 
in  any  particular,  the  old  bank  moved  on  as  if 
nothing  had  happened — as  if  the  Congress  char- 
ter was  still  in  force — as  if  a  corporate  institu- 
tion and  all  its  all'airs  could  be  shifted  by  stat- 
ute from  one  foundation  to  another ; — as  if  a 
transmigration  of  corporate  existence  could  be 
operated  by  legislative  enactment,  and  the  debt- 
ors, creditors,  depositors,  and  stockholders  in 
one  bank  changed,  transformed,  and  constituted 
into  debtors,  creditors,  depositors  and  stock- 
holders in  another.  The  illegality  of  the  whole 
proceeding  was  as  flagrant  as  it  was  corrupt — 
as  scandalous  as  ic  was  notorious — and  could 
only  find  its  motive  in  the  consciousness  of  a 
condition  in  which  detection  adds  infamy  to 
ruin ;  and  in  which  no  infamy,  to  bo  incurred, 
can  exceed  that  from  which  escape  is  sought. 
And  yet  it  was  this  broken  and  rotten  institu- 
tion— this  criminal  committing  crimes  to  escape 
from  the  detection  of  crimes — this  ''  counter- 
fe't  p'-esentment"  of  a  defunct  corporation — this 
addendum  to  a  Pennsylvania  railroad — this 
whitcd  sepulchre  filled  with  dead  men's  bones, 
thus  bribed  and  smuggled  through  a  local  legi.s- 
lature — that  was  still  able  to  set  up  for  a  power 
and  a  benefactor  !  still  able  to  influence  federal 
legislation — control  other  banks — deceive  mer- 
chants and  statesmen — excite  a  popular  current 
in  its  favor — assume  a  guardianship  over  the 
public  affairs,  and  actually  dominate  for  months 
longer  in  the  legislation  and  the  business  of  the 
country.  It  is  for  the  part  she  acted — the 
dominating  part — in  contriving  the  financial 
distress  and  the  general  suspension  of  the 
banks  in  1837 — the  last  one  which  has  afflicted 
our  country, — that  renders  necessary  and  pro- 
per this  notice  of  her  corrupt  transit  through 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

EFFKCTS  or  TIIK  HUSPKNSION:  OKN'KUAL  DK- 
KANC.KMKNT  OI"  IJUSINKSS:  SUPritKSr^ION  AND 
llIl)I(:i:i.K  01-'  TIIK  Sl'lX'lI'.  ClMlUliNCY:  SUH- 
MISSION  OF  Till!;  I'KOl'LK:   CALL  OF  CONGUESS. 

A  ouK.AT  (listiirbance  of  course  took  place  in 
the  business  of  tlie  country,  from  the  stoppage 
of  the  banlvs.     Their  agreement  to  receive  each 
others'  notes  made  these  notes  the  sole  currency 
of  the  country.     It  was  a  miserable  substitute 
for  gold  and   silver,  falling  far    belovif  these 
metals  when  measured  against  them,  and  very 
unequal  to  each  other  in  diiferent  parts  of  the 
country.      Those   of  the  interior,   and  of   the 
west,   being  unfit  for  payments  in   the  great 
commercial  Atlantic  cities,  were  far  below  the 
standard  of  the  notes  of  those  cities,  and  suf- 
fered a  heavy  loss  from  difference  of  exchange, 
as  it  was  called  (although  it  was  only  the  differ- 
ence of  depreciation,)  in  all  remittances  to  those 
cities : — to  which   points   the   great  payments 
tended.      All  this  difference  was  considered  a 
loss,  and  charged  'ii)on  the  mismanagement  of 
the  public  allairsby  the  administration,  although 
the  clear  effect  of  geograjihical  position.    Specie 
disappeared  as  a  currency,  being  systematically 
sujjpressed.     It  became  an  article  of  merchan- 
dise, bought  and  sold  like  any  other  marketiible 
commodity;  and  especially  bought  in  quantities 
for  exportation.     Even  metallic  change  disap- 
peared, down  to  the  lowest  subdivision  of  the 
dollar.     Its  place  was  .supplied  by  every  con- 
ceivable variety  of  individual  and  corporation 
tickets — issued  by  some  from  a  feeling  of  neces-  i 
sity  ;  by  others,  as  a  means  of  small  gains ;  by  , 
manj-.  pkililically,  as  a  means  of  exciting  odium  | 
against  t'le  administration  for  having  destroyed 
the  currency.     Fictitious  and  burlesque  notes 
were  issued  with  caricatures  and  grotesque  pic- 
tures and  devices,  and   reproachful   sentences, 
entitled  the  "it/<t'r  curve iic  1/ ;^^  and  exhibited 
every  where  to  excite  contempt.     They  were 
sent  in  derision  to  all  the  friends  of  the  specie 
circular,  especially  to  him  who  had  the  credit 
(not  untruly)  of  having  been  its  prime  mover — 
most  of  them  plentifully  sju'lukled  over  with 
taunting  expres.sions  to  giv3  them  a  personal 
application:  such  as — "  This  is  what  you  have 
br(jught  the  country  to  :"  "  the  end  of  the  ex- 


periment:"  "  the  gold  himibug  exploded  :"  "  is 
this  what  was  promised  us?"  ''behold  the  ef- 
fects of  tampering  with  the  currency."  The 
presidential  mansion  was  infested,  and  almost 
polluted  with  these  missive.^,  usually  made  the 
cover  of  some  vulgar  taunt.  Even  gold  and 
silver  could  not  escape  the  attempted  degrada- 
tion— copper,  brass,  tin,  iron  pieces  being  struck 
in  imitation  of  gold  and  silver  coins — made  ridi- 
culous by  figures  and  devices,  usually  the  whole 
hog,  and  inscribed  with  taunting  and  reproach- 
ful expressions.  Immense  sums  were  expended 
in  these  derisory  manufactures,  extensively 
carried  on,  and  universally  distributed  ;  and  re- 
duced to  a  system  as  a  branch  of  j)arty  warfare, 
and  intended  to  act  on  the  thoughtless  and 
ignorant  through  appeals  to  their  eyes  and 
passions.  Nor  were  such  means  alone  resorted 
to  to  inflame  the  multitude  against  the  adminis- 
tration. The  opposition  press  teemed  with  in- 
flammatory publications.  The  I'resident  and  his 
friends  were  held  up  as  great  state  criminals, 
ruthlessly  destroying  the  property  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  meriting  punishment — even  death. 
Nor  did  these  publications  appear  in  thought- 
less or  obscure  papers  only,  but  in  some  of  the 
most  weighty  and  influential  of  the  bank  party. 
Take,  for  example,  this  paragraph  from  a  lead- 
ing paper  in  the  city  of  New  York : 

"  We  would  put  it  directly  to  e.ach  and  all  of 
our  readers,  whether  it  becomes  this  great  peo- 
ple, quietly  and  tamely  to  submit  to  any  and 
every  degree  of  lawlgss  oppression  which  their 
rulers  may  inflict,  merely  because  nsistnncc 
may  involve  us  in  trouble  and  exi)ose  those  who 
resist,  to  censure  ?  "VVe  are  very  certain  their 
reply  will  be, '  A'b,  but  at  what  point  is  "  resist- 
ance to  commence  V — is  not  the  evil  of  resist- 
ance greater  "than  the  evil  of  submission?"' 
AV'e  answer  promptly,  that  resistance  on  the 
part  of  a  free  people,  if  they  would  preserve 
their  freedom,  should  always  commence  when- 
ever it  is  made  plain  and  palpable  that  there 
has  been  a  deliberate  violation  of  their  rights  ; 
and  whatever  temporary  evils  may  result  from 
such  resistance,  it  can  never  be  so  great  or  so 
dangerous  to  our  institutions,  as  a  blin<l  sub- 
missioii  to  a  most  manifest  act  of  oppression 
and  tyranny.  And  now,  we  would  ask  of  all — 
what  shadow  of  right,  what  plea  of  expe- 
diency, what  constitutional  or  legal  justification 
can  Mautin  Van  Bl'ukn  oiler  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  for  having  bro>iglit  upon  them 
all  their  present  difliculties  by  a  contiiuiance  of 
the  specie  circular,  after  two-thirds  of  their 
representatives  had  declared  their  solemn  con- 
victions that  it  was  injurious  to  the  country 
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and  should  be  rept  ..led  ?  Most  assuredly,  none, 
and  we  utihesitatingly  say,  that  it  is  a  more 
high-handed  measure  of  tyrawuj  than  that 
which  cost  Charles  the  1st  his  erown  and  his 
head — more  illegal  and  unconstitutional  than 
the  act  of  th','  IJritish  ministry  which  caused  the 
patriots  of  the  revolution  to  dcstrf)y  the  tea  in 
the  harbor  of  Hoston— and  one  which  calls  more 
loudly  for  resistance  than  any  act  of  (ireat 
Britain  which  led  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence." 


Taken  by  surprise  in  the  deprivation  of  its 

revenues, — specie  denied  it  by  the  banks  which 

held  its  gold  and  silver, — the  federal  government 

could  only  do  as  others  did,  and  pay  out  de- 
preciated paper.     Had  the  event  been  foreseen 

by  the  govennnent.  it  might  have  been  provided 

against,  and  much  specie  saved.   It  was  now  too 

late  to  enter  into  a  contest  with  the  banks,  they 

in  possession  of  the  money,  and  the  suspension 

organized  and  established.  They  would  only  ren- 
der their  own  notes :  the  govenunent  could  <jnly 

pay  in  that  which  it  received.  Depreciated  paper 

was  their  only  nic-ium  of  payment ;  and  every 

such  payment  (only  received  from  a  feeling  of 

duresse)  brought  resentment,  repro.ach,  indigna 

tion.  loss  of  popularity  to  the  administration; 

and  loud  cills  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
National  Bank,  whose  notes  had  alw.ays  been 
equal  to  specie,  and  were  then  contrived  to  be 
kept  far  above  the  level  of  those  of  other  sus- 
pended banke.      Thus  the  administration  found 
itself,  in  the  second  month   of  its  existence, 
struggling  with  that  most  critical  of  all  govern- 
ment embarrassments — deranged  finances,  and 
depreciated  currency ;  and  its  funds  dropping 
off  every  day.     Defections  were  incess.ant,  and 
by  masses,  and  sometimes  by  whole  States :  and 
all  on  account  of  these  vile  payments  in  de- 
preci.ited  paper.     Take  a  single  example.     The 
State  of  Tennessee  had  sent  numerous  volunteers 
to  the  Florida  Indian  war.     There  were  several 
thousands  of  them,  and  came  from  thirty  differ- 
ent counties,  requiring  payments  to  be  made 
through  a  large  part  of  the  State,  and  to  some  j  Tennessee  was  lost, 
member  of  almost  every  fivmily  in  it.     The  pay- 
master, Col.  Adam  Duncan  Steuart,  had  ti'cas- 
ury  drafts  on  the  Nashville  deposit  banks  for 
the  money  to  make  the  payments.     They  de- 
livered their  own  notes,  and  these  ftir  below  par 
—even  twenty  per  cent,  below  those  of  the  so- 
called  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  the 
policy  of  the  suspension  required  to  be  kept  in 


strong  contrast  witli  those  of  the  government  de- 
posit banks.  The  loss  on  each  payment  was 
great — one  dollar  in  every  five.  Even  patriotism 
could  not  stand  it.  The  deposit  banks  iuid  their 
notes  were  execrated :  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  and  its  notes  were  called  for.  It  was  the 
children  of  Israel  wailing  for  the  ileshiiots  of 
Egypt.  Discontent,  from  individual  becanii) 
general,  extending  fnmi  persons  to  masses.  The 
State  took  the  infection.  From  being  one  of 
the  firmest  and  foremost  of  the  democratic 
States,  Tennessee  fell  off  from  her  party,  and 
went  into  opposition.  At  the  next  ekctif)n  she 
showed  a  majority  of  20,000  against  her  old 
friends ;  and  that  in  the  lifetime  of  General 
.lackson  ;  and  contrary  to  what  it  would  have 
been  if  his  foresight  had  been  seconckd.  He 
foresaw  the  consequences  of  paying  out  thi.': 
depreciated  paper.  The  paymaster  had  fore- 
seen them,  and  liefore  drawing  a  dollar  from  the 
banks  he  went  to  General  Jackson  for  his  advice. 
This  energetic  man.  then  aged,  and  dying,  and 


retired  to  his  beloved  hermitage, — but  all  head 
and  nerve  to  the  last,  and  scorning  to  see  the 
government  capitulate  to  insurgent  banks, — 
acted  uj)  to  his  character.  He  advised  the  pay- 
master to  proceed  to  'Washington  and  ask  for 
solid  money — for  the  gold  and  silver  which  was 
then  lying  in  the  western  land  offices.  He  went ; 
but  being  a  military  subordinate,  he  only  ap- 
plied according  to  the  rules  of  subordina- 
tion, through  the  channels  of  official  inter- 
course :  and  was  denied  the  hard  money,  wanted 
for  payments  on  debenture  bonds  aiul  officers 
of  the  government.  lie  did  not  go  to  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  as  General  .Jackson  intended  he  slunild 
do.  He  did  not  feel  himself  authorized  to  go 
beyond  official  routine.  It  was  in  the  recess  of 
Congress,  and  I  was  not  in  Washington  to  go  to 
the  President  in  his  place  (as  I  should  instantly 
have  done)  ;  and,  returning  without  the  desired 
orders,  the  payments  were  made,  through  a  storm 
of  imprecations,  in  this  loathsome  trash:  and 
And  so  it  was,  in  more  or 
less  degree,  throughout  the  Union.  Ihe  first 
object  of  the  suspension  had  been  accomplished 
— a  political  revolt  against  the  administialion. 

Miserable  as  was  the  currency  which  the 
government  was  oliliged  to  use,  it  was  yel  in 
the  still  more  miserable  condition  of  not  having 
enough  of  it !  The  deposits  with  the  Stat'-s  had 
absorbed  two  sums  of  near  ten  millions  each: 
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two  more  sums  of  equal  amount  were  demand- 
able  in  the  eourse  of  the  year.  Financial  em- 
barrassment, and  f^cneral  stagnation  of  business, 
diminished  tiic  current  receipts  from  lands  and 
customs  :  an  absolute  deficit — that  horror,  and 
shame,  and  mortal  test  of  (governments — showed 
itself  ahead.  An  extraordinary  session  of  Con- 
gress became  a  necessity,  inexorable  to  any  con- 
trivance of  the  admini-tration:  and,  on  the  15th 
day  of  May— just  five  days  after  the  suspension 
in  th"  principal  cities — the  proclamation  was 
issued  for  its  assembling:  to  take  place  on  the 
first  Monday  of  the  ensuing  September.  It  was 
a  mortifying  concession  to  iiiiperative  circum- 
stances ;  and  the  more  so  as  it  had  just  been  re- 
fused to  the  grand  committee  of  Fifty — demand- 
ing it  m  the  imposing  name  of  that  great  meet- 
ing in  the  city  of  New  York. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

EXTRA  SESSION :    MESSAOK,  AND  IIECOMMENDA- 
TIONS. 

The  first  session  of  the  twenty-fifth  Congress, 
convened  upon  the  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  meet  an  extraordinary  occasion,  met  on 
the  lirst  Mon<lay  in  J<eptember,  and  consisted 
of  the  following  members  ; 

SENATE. 

Nf.w  Hampshire  —  Henry  Hubbard  and 
Franklin  Pierce. 

Maink — John  Ilugglos  and  Ruel  Williams. 

Vkumont — Sanmel  Prentiss  and  Benjamin 
Swift. 

Massachusetts — Daniel  Webster  and  John 
Davis. 

Rhodk  Island — Nehemiah  R.  Knight  and 
Ashcr  Robbins. 

Connecticut — John  M.  Niles  and  Perry 
Smith. 

New  York — Silas  Wright  and  Nathaniel  P. 
Tallmadgc. 

Ni'.w  Jersey — Garret  D.  Wall  and  Samuel 
L.  Southaixl. 

Delaware — Richard  H.  Baj'ard  and  Thomas 
Clayton. 

Pennsylvania — James  Buchanan  and  Sam- 
uel McKcan. 

Maryland  —  Joseph  Kent  and  John  S. 
SpcTicc. 

ViRoiNiA — William  C.  Rives  and  William 
II.  Roane. 


North  Carolina — Bedford  Brown  and  Rob- 
ert Strange. 

South  Carolina — John  C.  Calhoun  and 
Wm.  Campbell  Preston. 

Georgia — John  P.  King  and  Alfred  Cuth- 
bcrt. 

Alabama — Wm.  Rnfus  King  and  Clement  C. 
Clay. 

MississiiTi  —  John  Black  and  Robert  J. 
Walkei^, 

Louisiana — Robert  C.  Nicholas  and  Alexan- 
der Mouton. 

T.'.nnessee — Hugh  L.  White  and  Felix 
Grundy. 

Kentucky — Henry  Clay  and  John  Critten- 
den. 

Arkansas — Ambrose  H.  Sevier  and  William 
S.  Fulton. 

Missouri — Thomas  H.  Benton  and  Lewis  F. 
Linn. 

Illinois — Richard  M.  Young  and  John  M. 
Robinson. 

Indiana — Oliver  II.  Smith  and  John  Tipton. 

Ohio — William  Allen  and  Thomas  Morris. 

Michigan — Lucius  Lyon  and  John  Norvell. 

HOUSE     OF    llEPRESENTATIVES. 

Maine — George  Evans,  John  Fairfield,  Tim- 
othy J.  Carter,  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  Thomas  Davce, 
Jonathan  Cilley,  Joseph  C.  Noyes,  Hugh  J. 
Anderson. 

New  Hampshire — Samuel  Cushman,  James 
Farrington,  Charles  G.  Atherton,  Joseph  Weeks, 
Jared  W.  Williams. 

Massachusetts — Richard  Fletcher,  Stephen 
C.  Phillips,  Caleb  Cushing,  Wm.  Parmenter, 
licvi  Lincoln,  George  Grinnell,  jr.,  George  N. 
Briggs,  Wm.  B.  Calhoun,  Nathaniel  B.  Borden, 
John  Q.  Adams,  John  Reed,  Abbott  Lawrence, 
Wm.  S.  Hastings. 

Rhode  Island — Robert  B.  Cranston,  Joseph 
L.  Tillinghast. 

Connecticut — Isaac  Toucey,  Samuel  Ing- 
ham, Elisha  Haley,  Thomas  T.  Whittlesey, 
Launcelot  Phelps,  Orrin  Holt. 

Vermont — Hiiand  Hall.  William  Slade,  He- 
man  Allen,  Isaac  Fletcher,  Horace  Everett. 

New  York — Thomas  B.  Jackson,  Abraham 
Vandcrveer,  C.  C.  Cambreleng,  Ely  Moore, 
Edward  Curtis,  Ogden  Ilofiman,  Gouverneur 
Kemble,  Obadiah  Titus,  Nathaniel  Jones,  John 
C.  Broadhead,  Zadoc  Pratt,  Robert  McClel- 
land, Henry  Vail,  Albert  Gallup,  John  I. 
DeGraff,  David  Russell,  John  Palmer,  James 
B.  Spencer,  John  Edwards,  Aqihaxad  Loomis, 
Henry  A.  Foster,  Abraham  P.  (irant,  Isaac  H. 
Bronson,  John  II.  Prentiss,  Amasa  J.  Parker, 
John  C.  Clark,  Andrew  D.  AV.  Bruyn,  Hiram 
Gray,  William  Taylor,  Bennett  Bicknell,  Wil- 
liam II.  Noble,  Samuel  Birdsall,  Mark  H.  Sib- 
ley, John  T.  Andrews,  Timothy  Childs,  Wil- 
liam Patterson,  Luther  C.  Peck,  Richard  P. 
Marvin,  Millard  Fillmore,  Charles  F.  Mitchell. 
New  Jersey — John  B.  Aycrigg,  John  P.  B. 
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Maxwell,  William  Ilalstoad,  Jos.  F.  Randolph, 
Chaik'S  G.  Stratton,  Tlioinas  .Tones  Yorke. 

PKNNSYI.VANIA — I.emuel  Paynter,  John  Ser- 
geant, Ocorge  AV.  Toland,  Charles  Naylor,  Ed- 
ward Davies,  David  Potts,  Edward  Darlington, 
Jacob  Fry,  jr.,  Matthias  Morris,  David  D.  Wag- 
oner, Edward  B.  Hubley,  Henry  A.  Mnhlen- 
berg,  Luther  Reill}',  Ilenry  Logan,  Daniel 
Shellcr.  Chas.  McClure,  Win.  W.  Potter,  David 
Petriken,  Robert  11.  Ilaminond,  Samuel  W. 
Morris,  Charles  Ogle,  .John  Klingensmitli,  An- 
drew Buchanan,  T.  M.  T.  McKennan,  Richard 
Biddle,  AVilliam  Beatty,  Thomas  Ilenry,  Arnold 
PhiiniT. 

Dki.awarf, — John  .1.  Milligan. 

Maim  LAN o — John  Dennis,  .James  A.  Pearce, 
J.  T.  IL  Wortliiiigton,  Benjamin  C.  Howard, 
Isaac  McKim,  AVilliani  Cost  Johnson,  Francis 
Thomas,  Daniel  .Jenifer. 

ViiuiiMA — Henry  A.  Wi.se,  Francis  Mallory, 
John  Robertson,  Charles  F.  Mercer,  John  Talia- 
ferro. ]{.  T.  M.  Hunter,  James  Garhmd,  Francis 

E.  Rives,  AValter  Coles,  George  C.  Dromgoole, 
James  W.  Bouldin,  John  M.  Patton,  James  M. 
Mason,  Isaac  S.  Pcnnybacker,  Andrew  Beirne, 
Archibald  Stuart,  John  W.  Jones,  Robert 
Craig,  Geo.  W.  Hopkins,  Joseph  Johnson,  Wm. 
S.  ilorgan. 

NoH  TH  Carolina — Jesse  A.  By  num.  Edward 
D.  Stanley,  Charles  Shepard,  Micajah  T.  Haw- 
kins, .James  McKay,  Edmund  Deberry,  Abra- 
ham Rencher,  William  Montgomery,  Augustine 
H.  Shepherd,  James  Graham,  Henry  Connor, 
Lewis  AVilliams,  Samuel  T.  Sawyer. 

South  Carolina — IL  S.  Legarc,  Waddy 
Thompson,  Francis  W.  Pickens,  W.  K.  Clowney, 

F.  II.  Elmore,  John  K.  Griflin,  R.  B.  Smith, 
John  Campbell,  John  I'.  Richardson. 

Gkorgia — Thoma.s  Glascock,  S.  F.  Cleveland, 
Scaton  Grantland,  Charles  E.  llaynes,  Hopkins 
Ilolsey,  Jabez  Jackson,  Geo.  W.  Owens,  Geo. 
W.  B.  townes,  W.  C.  Dawson. 

TENNKssEE~Wm.  B.  Carter,  A.  A.  McClel- 
land, Joseph  Williams,  (one  vacancy,)  H.  L. 
Turney.  Wm.  B.  Campbell,  John  Bell,  Abraham 
P.  Maury,  James  K.  Polk,  Ebenezer  J.  Shields, 
Richard  Cheatham,  .John  W.  Crockett,  Christo- 
pher II.  Williams. 

Kentucky— John  L.  Murray,  Edward  Rum- 
eey,  Sherrod  Williams,  Joseph  R.  Underwood, 
James  Harlan,  John  Calhoun,  John  Pope,  Wm. 
J.  Graves,  John  White,  Richard  Ilawes,  Rich- 
ard II.  JTenifeo,  John  Chambers,  Wm,  W. 
Southgate. 

Ohio — Alexander  Duncan,  Taylor  Webster, 
Patrick  G.  Goode,  Thomas  Corwin,  Thomas  L. 
Hamer,  Calvary  Morris,  Wm.  K.  Bond,  J. 
Ridgeway,  John  Chancy,  Samson  Mason,  J. 
Alexander,  jr.,  Alexander  Harper,  D.  P.  Lead- 
better,  Wm.  H.  Hunter,  John  W.  Allen,  Elisha 
Whittlesey,  A.  W.  Loomis,  Matthias  Shepler, 
Daniel  Kilgore. 

Alabama — Francis  S.  Lyon,  Dixon  II.  Lew^is, 
Joab  Lawler,  Reuben  Chapman,  J.  L.  Martin. 


Indiana — Ratliff  Boon,  John  Ewing,  William 
Graham,  (ieorge  H.  Dunn,  J.imes  Rariden,  Wil- 
liam Ilerrod,  Albert  S.  White. 

Illinois — A.  W.  Snyder.  Zadoc  Casey,  Wm. 
L.  May. 

Louisiana — Ilenry  Johnson,  Elea/x'r  W.  Rip- 
ley, Rice  Garland. 

Mississii'i'i — John  F.  II.  Claiborne,  S.  II. 
Gholson. 

Arkansas — Archibald  Yell. 

Missouri — Albert  G.  ^ilarrison,  John  Miller. 

Michigan — Isaac  E.  Crary. 

Florida — Charles  Downing. 

Wisconsin — (Jeorgo  W.  Jones. 

In  these  ample  lists,  both  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  House,  will  be  discovered  a  succession  of 
eminent  names — many  which  had  then  achieved 
eminence,  others  to  achieve  it : — and,  besides 
those  which  captivate  regard  by  splendid  abil- 
ity, a  still  larger  number  of  those  less  brilliant, 
equally  resi)ectable,  and  often  more  useful 
members,  whose  business  talent  performs  the 
work  of  the  body,  and  who  in  Enghmd  are  well 
called,  the  working  members.  Of  these  numer- 
ous members,  as  well  the  brilliant  as  the  useful, 
it  would  be  invidious  to  particularize  j)art  with- 
out enumerating  the  whole ;  and  that  would 
require  a  reproduction  of  the  greater  part  of  tlio 
list  of  each  House.  Four  only  can  be  named, 
and  they  entitled  to  that  distinction  from  the 
station  attained,  or  to  be  attained  by  them: 
— Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  liad  been  pres- 
ident ;  Mcss7-s.  James  K.  Polk,  Millard  Fill- 
more and  Franklin  Pierce,  who  became  presi- 
dents. In  my  long  senice  I  have  not  seen  a 
more  able  Congress ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
read  over  the  names,  and  to  possess  some 
knowledge  of  our  public  men,  to  be  struck  with 
the  number  of  names  which  would  come  under 
the  description  of  useful  or  brilliant  members. 

The  election  of  speaker  was  the  first  business 
of  the  House;  and  Mr.  James  K.  Polk  and  Mr. 
John  Bell,  both  of  Tennessee,  being  put  in 
nomination,  Mr.  Polk  received  110  votes;  and 
was  elected — Mr.  Bell  receiving  103.  Mr.  Wal- 
ter S.  Franklin  was  elected  clerk. 

The  message  was  delivered  upon  receiving 
notice  of  the  organization  of  the  two  Houses ; 
and,  with  temperance  and  firmness,  it  met  all 
the  exigencies  of  the  occasion.  That  specie  order 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  so  muc'.i  denun- 
ciation,— the  imputed  cause  of  the  suspension, 
and  the  revocation  of  which  was  demanded  with 
so  much  pertinacity  and  such  imposing  demon- 
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stmt  ion, — fur  frc  n  being  given  up  was  coni- 
nieiidi'd  for  the  good  effects  it  had  produced ; 
aii<l  the  determination  cxjjresfed  not  to  inter- 
fere with  its  operation.  In  relation  to  that 
decried  nienfiure  the  message  .'■aid  : 

"  Of  my  own  duties  under  the  existing  laws, 
when  the  hanks  suspended  spetie  I'ayments,  I 
coulil  not  douht.  Directions  were  immediately 
given  to  prevent  the  reception  into  the  Troftsmy 
of  any  thing  hut  gold  and  silver,  or  its  equivalent; 
and  every  practieahle  arrangement  was  made  (o 
preserve  the  puhlic  faith,  by  similar  or  eijuivak'nt 
payments  to  the  jmhlic  creditors.  The  revenue 
from  lands  had  bt-en  for  some  time  substantially 
so  c(dlecfed,  under  the  order  issued  by  the  direc- 
tions of  my  predecessor.  The  effects  of  that 
oi-der  had  been  so  salutary,  and  its  forecast  in 
regard  to  the  increasing  insecurity  of  bank  paper 
had  become  so  apparent,  that,  even  before  the 
catastrophe,  I  had  resolved  not  to  interfere  with 
its  o[)eration.  Congress  is  now  to  decide  whether 
the  revenue  shall  continue  to  be  so  collected,  or 
not." 

This  was  explicit,  and  showed  that  all  at- 
temi)ts  to  operate  upon  the  President  at  that 
point,  and  to  coerce  the  revocation  of  a  meas- 
ure which  he  deemed  salutary,  had  totally  failed. 
The  next  great  object  of  the  party  which  had 
contrived  the  suspension  and  organized  the  dis- 
tress, was  to  extort  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States ;  and  here  again  was 
an  equal  failure  to  operate  upon  the  firnmess  of 
the  President.  lie  reiterated  his  former  objec- 
tions to  such  an  institution — not  merely  to  the 
particular  one  which  had  been  tried — but  to  any 
one  in  any  form,  and  declared  his  former  con- 
victions to  be  strengthened  by  recent  events. 
Thus: 

"  We  have  seen  for  nci  "ly  half  a  century,  that 
those  who  advocate  a  national  bank,  by  what- 
ever motive  they  may  be  influenced,  constitute 
a  portion  of  our  community  too  numerous  to 
allow  us  to  hope  for  an  early  abandonment  of 
their  favorite  plan.  On  thj  other  hand,  they 
must  indeed  form  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the 
intelligence  and  temper  of  the  American  people, 
who  stippose  that  they  have  continued,  on  slight 
or  insuthcient  grounds,  their  persevering  opjjosi- 
tion  to  such  an  institution ;  or  that  they  can  be 
induced  by  pecuniary  pressure,  or  by  any  other 
combination  of  circumstances,  to  surrender  prin- 
ciples they  have  so  long  and  so  inflexibly  maintain- 
ed. My  own  views  of  the  subject  are  unchanged. 
They  have  been  repeatedly  and  unreservedly  an- 
nounced to  my  fellow-citizens,  who,  with  full 
knowledge  of  them,  conferred  upon  me  the  two 
highest  offices  of  the  government.    On  the  last 


of  these  occasions.  I  felt  it  due  to  the  peojile  to 
apprise  them  distinctly,  that,  in  the  event  of  my 
election,  1  would  not  be  able  to  co-operate  in 
the  re-establishment  of  a  national  bank.  To 
these  sentiments,  I  have  now  oidy  to  add  the 
expre-si(m  of  an  increased  conviction,  tliat  the 
re-establishment  of  such  a  bar':,  in  any  form, 
whilst  it  would  not  accomplish  the  biiieiiciai 
purpose  promised  by  its  advocates,  would 
imjiuir  the  rightful  sujiremacy  of  the  j)opular 
will ;  injure  the  character  and  diminish  the  in- 
fluence of  our  political  system  ;  and  bring  once 
nu)r('  into  existence  a  concentrated  moneyed 
power,  hostile  to  the  spirit,  and  thivatcning  the 
liernuinency,  of  our  republican  institutions." 

Having  noticed  these  two  great  points  of  pres- 
sure upon  him,  and  thrown  them  off  with  equal 
strength  and  decorum,  he  went  forward  to  a 
new  point — the  connection  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment with  any  bank  of  issue  in  any  form,  either 
as  a  depository  of  its  moneys,  or  in  the  u.se  of 
its  notes ; — and  recommended  a  total  and  per- 
petual dissolution  of  the  connection.  This  was 
a  new  point  of  policy,  long  meditated  by  some, 
but  now  first  brought  forward  for  legislative 
action,  and  cogently  recommended  to  Congress 
for  its  adoption.  The  mcs,sagc,  referring  to  the 
recent  failure  of  the  banks,  took  advantage  of  it 
to  say : 

"  Unforeseen  in  the  organisation  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  forced  on  the  Treasury  by  early  ne- 
cessities, the  practice  of  employing  banks,  wa.s, 
in  truth,  from  the  beginning,  more  a  measure  of 
emergency  than  of  sound  policy.  When  we 
started  into  existence  as  a  nation,  in  addition  to 
the  burdens  of  the  new  government,  we  assumed 
all  the  large,  but  honor.ible  load,  of  debt  which 
was  the  price  of  our  liberty ;  but  we  hesitated 
to  weigh  down  the  infant  industry  of  the  coun- 
try by  resorting  to  adequate  taxation  for  the 
necessary  revenue.  The  facilities  of  banks,  in 
return  lor  the  privileges  they  acquired,  were 
promptly  oflered,  and  perhaps  too  readily  re- 
ceived, by  an  embarrassed  treasury.  During 
the  long  continuance  of  a  national  debt,  and  the 
intervening  difficulties  of  a  foreign  war,  the  con- 
nection was  continued  from  motives  of  conveni- 
ence ;  but  these  causes  have  long  since  passed 
away.  M'c  have  no  emergencies  that  make  banks 
necessary  to  aid  the  wants  of  the  Treasury  ;  we 
'lavc  no  load  of  national  debt  to  provide  for,  and 
,ve  have  on  actui.1  deposit  a  large  surplus.  No 
public  interest,  therefore,  now  requires  the 
renewal  of  a  connection  that  circumstances  have 
dissolved.  The  complete  organization  of  our 
government,  the  abundance  of  our  resources,  the 
general  harmony  which  prevails  between  the 
different  States,  and  with  foreign  powers,  all  en- 
able us  now  to  select  the  system  most  consistent 
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with  the  oonstitution,  and  most  conducive  to  the 
public  wflfiirt'." 

Thi«  wiso  rccninmcndation  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  Indt'pcndent  Treasury — a  measure 
opposed  \\\\\\  unwonted  violence  at  the  time, 
but  viiiiliiMtcd  as  well  by  exiierience  as  recom- 
mendeil'iy  wis<loin  ;  and  now  universally  concur- 
red in — constituting  an  era  in  our  liniuicial  his- 
tory, and  rellccling  distinctive  credit  on  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  achuini.^tration.  But  ho  did  not  stop  at 
proposing  a  dissolution  of  governmental  con- 
nection witli  these  institutions;  ho  went  further, 
and  proposed  to  make  them  safer  for  the  com- 
munity, and  more  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the 
land.  These  institutions  exercised  the  privilege 
of  stopping  ])aymeiit,  fiualificd  by  the  gentle 
name  of  su.-^pension.  when  they  judged  a  condi- 
tion of  the  country  c:-istcd  making  it  expedient 
to  do  so.  Three  of  these  general  suspensions 
had  taken  place  in  the  last  (piarter  of  a  century, 
presenting  an  evil  entirely  too  large  for  the 
remedy  of  imlividual  suits  against  the  delin(iuent 
banks;  and  requiring  the  strong  arm  of  a  gen- 
eral and  authoritative  proceeding.  This  could 
only  be  found  in  subjecting  them  to  the  process 
of  bajikri:ptcy ;  and  this  the  message  boldly  re- 
commended. It  was  the  first  recommendation 
of  the  kind,  and  deserves  to  be  commemorated 
for  its  novilty  and  boldness,  and  its  undoubted 
efficiency,  if  adopted.  This  is  the  recommenda- 
tion : 

"  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  our  duty  to  provide 
nil  the  remedies  against  a  depreciated  paper 
currency  which  the  constitution  enables  us  to 
aftbrd.  Tlio  Treasury  Department,  on  several 
former  occasions,  has  suggested  the  propriety 
and  iinjiortance  of  a  uniform  law  concerning 
bankruptcies  of  corporations,  and  other  bankers. 
Through  tlie  instrumentality  of  such  a  law.  a 
salutary  check  may  doubtless  be  imposed  on 
the  issues  of  paper  money,  and  an  cti'ectual 
remedy  given  lo  the  citizen,  in  a  way  at  once 
equal  in  all  jiurts  of  the  Union,  and  fully  autho- 
rized by  tlie  constitution." 

A  bankrupt  law  for  banks!  That  was  the 
remedy,  liesides  its  efficacy  in  preventing  fu- 
ture suspensi(>ns,  it  would  be  a  remedy  for  the 
actual  one.  Tho  day  fixed  for  the  act  to  take 
effect  would  be  the  day  for  resuming  payments, 
or  going  into  liquidation.  It  would  bo  tho  day 
of  honesty  or  death  to  these  corporations ;  and 
between  these  two  alternatives  even  the  most 


refractory  bank  would  choose  the  former,  if 
able  to  do  so. 

The  banks  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
their  currency,  being  imder  the  jurisdiction  of 
Congress,  admitted  a  direct  n'medy  in  its  own 
legislation,  both  for  the  fact  of  their  suspension 
and  the  evil  of  the  small  notes  which  they 
issued.  The  forfeiture  of  the  charter,  where  tho 
resumption  did  not  take  place  in  a  limited  time, 
and  penalties  on  the  issue  of  the  small  notes, 
were  the  appropriate  remcilies  ; — and,  as  such, 
were  recommended  to  Congress. 

There  the  Piesiuent  not  only  met  and  con- 
fronted the  evils  of  the  actual  suspension  a.s 
they  stood,  but  went  further,  and  provided 
against  the  recurrence  of  such  evils  thereafter, 
in  four  cardinal  recommendations:  1,  never  to 
have  another  national  bank ;  2,  never  to  receive 
hank  notes  again  in  payment  of  federal  dues  ; 
.1,  never  to  use  the  banks  again  for  dei)Ositories 
of  tho  public  nioneys  ;  4,  to  apply  the  jirocess 
of  bankruptcy  to  all  future  defaulting  banks. 
These  were  strong  recommendations,  all  founded 
in  a  sense  of  justice  to  the  public,  and  called  for 
by  the  supremacy  of  the  government,  if  it 
meant  to  maintain  its  supremacy  ;  but  recom- 
mendations running  deep  into  the  pride  and  in- 
terests of  iX  powerfid  class,  and  well  calculated 
to  inflame  still  higher  the  formidable  combina- 
tion already  arrayed  against  the  President,  and 
to  extend  it  to  all  that  should  support  him. 

The  immediate  cau.se  for  convoking  the  extra- 
ordinary session — the  approaching  delicit  in  the 
revenue — was  frankly  stated,  and  the  remedy 
as  frankly  proposed.  Six  millions  of  dollars 
was  the  estimated  amount ;  and  to  provide  it 
neither  loans  nor  ta.xcs  were  proposed,  but  tho 
retention  of  the  fourth  instalment  of  the  deposit 
to  bo  made  with  the  States,  and  a  temporary 
issue  of  treasury  notes  to  supplj^  the  deficiency 
until  the  incoming  revenue  should  replenish  the 
treasury.  The  following  was  that  recommenda- 
tion : 

"It  is  not  proposed  to  procure  the  required 
amount  by  loans  or  increased  taxation.  There 
are  now  in  the  treasury  nine  millions  three 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  two  hundred 
and  iburteen  dollars,  directed  by  the  Act  of  the 
'l?n\  of  Juno,  18.'5(),  to  be  deposited  with  the 
States  in  October  next.  This  sum,  if  so  depos- 
iteil,  will  be  subject,  under  the  law.  to  be  re- 
called, if  needed,  to  defray  existing  appropria- 
tions ;  and.  as  it  is  now  evident  that  the  whole, 
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or  the  pniici|ial  jmit  of  if,  will  lie  wniitod  for 
timt  imi'pnsc,  it  a|)|ii'iii.s  most  proinr  that  llio 
(U'positH  slioiild  1k!  witiilicld.  Ijilil  lliciuiiount 
can  lie  follt'iti'fl  from  llio  hanks,  troiisnry  notes 
may  lie  Icinporarily  isHurd,  to  he  gradually  re- 
clcemed  as  it  is  ri-cuivcd." 

Six  millions  of  treasniy  notes  only  were  ic- 
qnired,  and  from  this  small  amount  re({nired,  it 
is  easy  to  sec  liow  readily  nn  adequate  amount 
could  liave  been  secured  from  the  deposit 
banks,  if  the  'idministrntion  had  foreseen  a 
month  or  two  beforehand  that  the  suspension 
was  to  take  place.  An  issue  of  treasury  notes, 
beinj;;  an  imitation  of  the  exchequer  bill  issues 
of  the  Hrilish  f;overnment,  which  had  been  the 
facile  and  noiseless  way  of  swamping  that  pov- 
crnmcut  in  bottoudess  debt,  was  re])ugnanl  to 
the  policy  of  this  writei',  and  opposed  by  him : 
but  of  this  hereafter.  The  third  instalment  of 
the  deposit,  as  it  was  called,  had  been  received 
by  the  States — received  iu  depreciated  paper, 
and  the  fourth  demanded  in  the  same.  A  de- 
posit demanded  !  and  claimed  as  a  debt ! — that 
is  to  say  :  the  word  " ihposil "  used  in  the  act 
admitted  to  be  both  by  Coiifiress  and  the  States 
a  fraud  and  a  trick,  and  distribution  the 
thing  intended  and  done.  Seldom  has  it  hap- 
pened that  so  gross  a  fraud,  and  one,  too,  in- 
tended to  cheat  the  constitution,  has  been  so 
promptly  acknowledged  by  the  liigh  parties 
perpetrating  it.     But  of  this  also  hereafter. 

Tlie  decor'un  and  rcseiTc  of  a  State  paper 
would  not  allow  the  President  to  expatiate 
upon  the  enormity  of  the  suspension  which  had 
been  contrived,  nor  to  discriminate  between  the 
honest  and  solvent  banks  which  had  been  taken 
by  surprise  and  swept  off  in  a  current  which 
they  could  not  resist,  and  the  insolvent  or  crim- 
inal class,  which  contrived  the  catastrophe  and 
exulted  in  its  success.  He  could  only  hint  at 
the  discrimination,  and,  while  recommending 
the  bankrupt  process  for  one  class,  to  express 
his  belief  that  with  all  the  honest  and  solvent 
institutions  the  suspension  would  be  temporary, 
and  that  they  would  seize  the  earliest  moment 
which  the  conduct  of  others  would  permit,  to 
vindicate  <^heir  integrity  and  ability  by  return- 
ing to  specie  payments. 


CIIAPTEIl    IX. 

ATTACKS  ON  THE  MESSAGE:    TUEASITKY  NOTES. 

r.NDKii  the  first  two  of  our  Presidents, 
Washington,  and  the  first  Jlr.  Adams,  the 
course  of  the  Uritish  Parliament  was  followed 
in  answering  the  address  of  the  President,  ns  the 
course  of  the  sovereign  was  followed  in  drliver- 
ing  it.  The  Sovereign  delivered  his  address  in 
person  to  the  two  assembleil  Houses,  and  each 
answered  it :  our  two  first  Presidents  did  the 
same,  and  the  Houses  answered.  The  purjmrt 
of  the  answer  was  always  to  express  a  concur- 
rence, or  non-concurrence  with  the  general 
policy  of  the  goveniment  as  thus  authentically 
exposed ;  and  the  privilege  of  answering  the 
address  laid  open  the  policy  of  the  govermnent 
to  tiic  fullest  discussion.  The  effect  of  the 
practice  was  to  lay  open  the  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  public  policy,  to  the  fullest  dis- 
cussion ;  and,  in  the  character  of  the  answer, 
to  decide  the  question  of  accord  or  disaccord — 
of  support  or  opposition — between  the  repre- 
sentative and  the  executive  branches  of  the 
government.  The  change  from  the  address 
delivered  in  person,  with  its  answer,  to  the 
message  sent  by  the  private  secretary,  and  no 
answer,  was  introduced  by  Sir.  Jefferson,  and 
considered  a  reform  ;  but  it  was  questioned  at 
the  time,  whether  any  good  would  come  of  it, 
and  whether  that  would  not  be  done  irregularly. 
in  the  course  of  the  debates,  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  done  regularly  in  the  discussion 
of  the  address.  The  administration  policy  would 
be  sure  to  be  attacked,  and  irregularly,  in  the 
course  of  business,  if  the  spirit  of  opposition 
shoidd  not  be  allowed  full  indulgence  in  a 
general  and  regular  discussion.  The  attacks 
would  come,  and  many  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
friends  thought  it  better  they  should  come  at 
once,  and  occupy  the  first  week  or  two  of  the  ses- 
sion, than  to  be  scattered  through  the  whole  ses- 
sion and  mixed  up  with  all  its  business.  But  the 
change  was  made,  and  has  stood,  and  now  any 
bill  or  motion  is  laid  hold  of,  to  hang  a  speech 
upon,  against  the  measures  or  policy  of  an 
administration.  This  was  signally  the  case  at 
this  extra  session,  in  relation  to  Sir.  Van 
Burcn's  policy.     He  had  staked  himself  too 
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decisively  against  too  largo  n  conibination  of 
mtoreslM  to  expect  nioderution  or  justice  from 
his  opponents;  and  he  leeeived  none.  .S'ldoni 
has  any  F'resideut  heeii  visited  with  more 
viiili'ut  and  general  assaults  than  lie  received, 
almost  every  opjiosition  speaker  assailing  some 
pait  of  the  message.  One  of  the  niimlier,  ]\Fr. 
Ciileli  ('iishing,  of  Mii-siielmsetts,  made  it  a 
business  to  repl}"  to  the  wliole  doeumeiit,  for- 
mally and  elaborately,  under  (wk  and  thirty 
distinct  heads — the  ninnber  of  points  in  the 
mariner's  compass:  each  head  l)earing  a  cajition 
to  indicate?  its  jioint  :  and  in  that  speech  any 
one  that  chooses,  can  find  in  a  condensed  form, 
and  convenient  for  reading,  all  the  points  of  ac 
eiisntion  a'jainst  th"  democratic  policy  from  the 
beginning  of  the  govermnent  down  to  that  day. 

Mr.  Clay  and  M".  Wef)ster  assailed  it  for 
what  it  contained,  and  for  what  it  did  not — for 
itsspecilic  recommendations,  and  for  its  omission 
to  recommend  measures  which  they  deemed 
uecessarj'.  The  specie  payments — the  discon- 
nection with  ))anks — the  retention  of  the  fourth 
histalmcnt — the  baid<rupt  act  against  banks — 
the  brief  issue  of  treasury  notes  ;  all  were  con- 
demned as  measures  improper  in  themselves 
and  inadcfjuate  to  the  relief  of  the  country : 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  national  bank  ap- 
jieared  to  them  to  l)e  the  projier  and  adequate 
remedy  for  the  pnldic  evils.  AVith  them  acted 
many  able  men  : — in  the  .'^enate.  Bayard,  of  Del- 
aware, Critfinden,  of  Kentucky,  John  Davis, 
of  Mii.«-a-lui,setts,  I'reston,  of  South  Carolina, 
vSoutliard,  of  New  Jersey,  ]{ives,  of  Virginia: — 
iu  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Bell,  of  Tennes.«ee,  Richard 
Biddle,  of  Penn,sylvania,  Gushing,  of  Massachu- 
setts, Fillmore,  of  New  York,  Henry  Johnson, 
of  Louisiana,  Ilimter  and  Mercer,  of  Virginia, 
John  Pope,  of  Kentucky,  John  Sargeant,  Un- 
derwood of  Kentucky,  Lewis  AVilliams,  Wise. 
All  the.se  were  speaking  members,  and  in  their 
diversity  of  talent  displayed  all  the  varieties  of 
effective  speaking— close  reasoning,  sharp  invec- 
tive, impassioned  declamation,  rhetoric,  logic. 

On  the  other  hand  was  an  equal  array,  both 
in  number  and  speaking  talent,  on  the  other 
side,  defending  and  supporting  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President :— in  the  .Senate,  Silas 
Wright,  Grundy,  John  M.  Niles,  King,  of 
Alabama,  Strange,  of  North  Carolina,  Buchan- 
an, Calhoun,  Linn,  of  Missouri.  Benton,  Bed- 
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ford  Ibown,  "f  NCiih  Carolina.  \Villiiim  .Mien, 
of  r)hio,  .lobii  I'.  Ki!  g  of  (ieorgi.i.  Walker,  of 
.Mississippi: — In  lli.'  lloii>e  •!'  Id  tMi-<iit;itiven, 
Ctimbnleng.  of  >'i'.v  York,  Hniiur,  of  Ohio, 
Howard  and  I'r.'ueis  'I'lioinas,  of  Miryland, 
McKay,  of  Ncrlii  Carolina,  John  .M.  I'atton, 
Francis  i»icl;ius. 

'i'lie  treasury  note  bill  was  one  of  the  ilrnt 
nu'asures  on  which  the  slriigi'lr  loolv  pljire.  It 
was  not  a  fnvoiite  with  the  whole  bi.(l\  of  flio 
demociiiey,  but  tlie  majority  firi(eireil  a  small 
issue  of  that  paper,  intended  to  op(r;ile,  not  hh 
a  ciu'rencv,  but  as  a  ri-ady  means  of  boi  rowing 
money,  and  espiciiilly  from  small  enpitidists ; 
ami,  therefore,  prefeiable  to  a  diri'ct  loan.  It 
was  opposed  as  a  paper  money  bill  in  di-guiso, 
as  germinating  a  new  national  delii,  and  as  the 
easy  m<ide  of  raising  money,  so  re.idv  to  run 
into  abiiM'  fmni  its  very  facility  of  use.  The 
President  had  recouimemled  the  is-ue  in  gen- 
eral terms:  tlie  ."Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had 
descende<l  into  detail,  and  proposed  notes  as 
low  as  twenty  dollars,  and  v,ilhout  interest. 
The  Senate's  committee  reji  (;ted  that  proposi- 
tion, and  reported  a  bill  only  for  large  notes— 
none  less  than  l<)(»  dollars,  and  luaring  interest; 
so  as  to  be  used  for  investtiu'nt,  nor  circulation. 
Mr.  Webster  assailed  the  Secretary's  plan,  say- 
ing— 

"He  proposes,  sir,  to  issue  treasuiy  notes  of 
small  deiiomiiiaticus.  down  even  as  low  as 
twenty  ilollars,  not  bearing  interest,  and  ro- 
deemable  iit  no  fixed  period  ;  they  lue  to  be  re- 
ceived iu  debts  due  to  government,  but  are  not 
otherwise  to  be  jaid  until  at  ,';oine  indefinite 
time  there  shall  be  a  certain  suiplus  in  the 
treasury  beyond  wliat  the  Secretaiy  may  think 
its  wants  require.  Now,  sir,  this  is  plain,  au- 
thentic, statinable  iiajier  inoncy  ;  it  is  exactly  a 
new  emission  of  old  continental.  If  the  geiuus 
of  the  old  coiiLderation  were  now  to  rise  uj)  in 
the  midst  of  us.  he  coidd  not  furnish  us,  from 
the  abundant  stores  of  his  recolleclion,  with  a 
more  perfect  model  (jf  paper  money.  It  carries 
no  interest;  it  has  ii  »  li.xed  time  of  pa\  incut ; 
it  is  to  cireidate  as  ciu'iency,  and  it  is  tli  circu- 
late on  tlic  credit  of  govermnent  alone,  with  no 
fixed  period  of  redemption!  If  this  be  not 
paper  money,  pr.iy.  sir.  what  is  it?  And,  sir, 
\yho  e.xpecled  thi.-  ?  Who  expected  that  in  the 
fifth  year  of  the  i^.rperiiiinil  for  ■njhrininir  the 
ciiirriici/.  i\u(\  bruiiiing  it  to  an  alrsolute  gold 
and  silver  circulation,  the  Treasury  department 
would  be  found  recointnchJing  to  us  a  regular 
emis.sion  of  paper  money  ?  'J'hi.s,  sir,  is  quite 
new  iu  the  hi,--tory  of  this  government;  it  be- 
longs to  that  of  the  confederation  v\Iiich  has 
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pn«^(Ml  ;uvMy.  Since  17><r>,  nltliniij.'-h  we  liiivf 
icsiicfl  trciiHiiry  notes  on  sumlfy  oii'iisions,  we 
Imve  issneil  nunc  like  tlie^e;  tliill  Is  to  Hiiy,  we 
liiive  iK>ni'<l  nunc  nul,  lieiirin^  interest,  inlemiecl 
fir  eirenliition,  and  with  no  lixed  nnxle  ol'  re- 
(Icniptiiin.  I  iini  prliei,  however,  Mr.  I'lcxident, 
Ihiit  the  roniinitlee  hnve  not  nd(i|)ted  the  Se<'re- 
(uiy's  rcr'onnnendalion,  iiml  thiit  they  have  re- 
I'liniiuended  tlie  i.>.sne  of  tieasnry  noten  of  ii  de- 
scriiiliun  more  eonforinaliK-  to  tlie  i>rui'li('C'  of 
the  (j;o\'ernnienf ." 

AFr.  lieiitun,  tlioiigli  oppo^'d  to  tlie  pohcy  of 
iHMiiin^  theso  iiotuH,  and  preferriiiK  liiniMelf  a 
(hreet  loan  in  tiiis  ease,  yet  defended  tlie  partic- 
ular liill  which  had  been  lironp;hl  in  from  the 
character  and  eU'ects  a.serihed  to  it,  and  naid: 

"  Uo  should  not  Imvo  risen  in  this  dobnto, 
Jiad  it  not  been  for  the  misapprehensions  wfiirh 
seemed  to  pervade  the  minds  of  some  senators 
as  to  the  character  of  tlie  hill.  It  is  called  by 
some  a  paper-money  bill,  and  by  others  a  bill 
to  perminate  a  new  national  debt.  These  are 
serious  imputations,  imd  require  to  be  answered, 
not  by  declamation  and  ricriminatiim.  but  by 
facts  and  reasons,  addressed  to  the  candor  and 
to  the  intellipenee  of  an  enli^litened  and  jiatri- 
otic  community. 

"  [  dissent  from  the  impntiitiona  on  the  char- 
acter of  tlie  bill.  1  maintain  that  it  is  neither 
a  paper-money  bill,  nor  a  bill  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  new  national  debt;  and  will  brietly 
(jive  my  reasons  for  lielievinj,;  as  J  do  on  lioth 
points. 

'•'I'licro  are  certainly  two  classes  of  treasury 
notes — one  for  investment,  and  one  for  circula- 
tion ;  and  both  classes  are  known  to  our  laws, 
and  possess  distinctive  features,  which  define 
their  respective  characters,  and  confine  them  to 
their  respective  uses. 

''The  notes  for  investment  bear  an  interest 
sudicient  to  induce  cajjitalists  to  exchanffc  pold 
and  silver  for  them,  and  to  lay  them  by  as  a 
productive  fund.  This  is  their  di|(tinctivc  fea- 
ture, but  not  the  only  one  ;  they  jwssess  other 
subsidiary  ([ualities,  such  as  transferability  only 
by  indorsement — payable  at  a  fixed  time — not 
rc-issuable — nor  of  snudl  denomination — and  to 
bo  cancelled  when  paid.  Notes  of  this  class  arc, 
in  fact,  loan  notes — notes  to  raise  loans  on,  b^' 
selling  them  for  haid  money — either  immedi- 
ately by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or, 
secondarily,  by  the  creditor  of  the  government 
to  whom  they  have  been  paid.  In  a  word,  they 
possess  all  the  tpuilities  which  invite  invest- 
ment, and  forbid  and  impede  circulation. 

"  The  treasury  notes  for  currency  arc  distin- 
guish.ed  by  features  and  qualities  the  reverse  of 
those  which  have  been  mentioned.  They  bear 
little  or  no  interest.  They  are  payable  to  bearer 
— translerable  by  delivery — re-issuablc — of  low 
denominations — and  fretjuently  reimbursable  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  government.     They  are,  in 


fact,  pajier  money,  and  po-if^ess  all  llie  ipialitieH 
which  forbid  investment,  and  in\ili'  to  circula- 
tion. The  treasury  notes  of  iHlTi  were  of  that 
character,  except  lor  the  optional  clause  to  ena- 
ble the  hoM(  r  to  fund  liicni  at  the  interest 
which  comnuindcd  loans-  at  seven  p<r  cent. 

"  These  ai'e  the  distinctive  (tatures  of  ihe  two 
classes  of  notes.  .\ow  try  the  commitlei's  liill 
by  the  te^t  of  these  (pialities.  It  will  be  foiuid 
that  the  notes  which  it  authorizes  l)elong  to  the 
flr't-named  class;  that  they  are  to  Imir  an  in- 
terest, which  nuiy  be  six  per  cent.;  that  they 
are  transferable  oidy  by  indorsement;  that 
they  are  not  re-i'isuable  ;  that  they  are  to  bo 
paid  at  a  day  certain— to  wit.  within  one  year; 
that  they  are  not  to  be  issued  of  less  denomina- 
tion than  one  hundred  dollars  ;  are  to  be  can- 
celled when  taken  up;  and  that  the  Secretaiy 
of  the  Ti'easury  is  exjiressly  authori/,e(l  to  raiso 
money  upon  them  by  loaning  them. 

"  These  are  the  features  and  qualities  of  tho 
notes  to  bo  issued,  and  they  define  and  fix  their 
character  as  notes  to  raise  loans,  and  to  be  laid 
by  as  investments,  and  not  as  notes  for  cur- 
rency, tu  be  jjushed  into  circulation  by  the 
[lower  of  the  government  ;  and  to  add  to  the 
cur.se  of  the  day  by  increasing  the  (pmntity  of 
unconvertible  paper  money." 

Though  yielding  to  an  issue  ofthe.se  notes  in 
this  jiarticular  form,  limited  in  si/e  of  the  notes 
to  one  hundred  dollars,  yet  Mr.  Benton  tUemed 
it  due  to  him.self  and  the  subject  to  enter  a  pro- 
test against  the  policy  of  such  issues,  and  to 
expose  their  dangerous  tendency,  both  to  slide 
into  a  jiaper  currency,  and  to  steal  by  a  noise- 
less march  into  the  creation  of  public  debt,  and 
thus  expressed  himself: 

"  I  trust  I  luive  vindicated  the  bill  from  the 
stigma  of  being  a  jiajier  currency  bill,  and  from 
the  imputation  of  being  the  first  step  towards 
the  crction  of  a  new  national  debt.  1  hope  it 
is  fully  .'.i.ired  from  the  odium  of  both  these 
imput.itions.  1  will  now  say  a  few  words  on 
the  policy  of  issuing  treasury  notes  in  time  of 
peace,  or  even  in  time  of  war,  until  the  ordinary 
resources  of  loans  and  taxes  had  been  tried  and 
exhausted.  I  am  no  friend  to  the  issue  of 
treasury  notes  of  any  kind.  As  loans,  they  are 
a  disguised  mode  of  borrowing,  and  easy  to 
slide  into  a  currency :  as  a  currency,  it  is  the 
most  seductive,  the  most  danireroiis.  and  the 
most  liable  to  abuse  of  all  the  descriptions  of 
paper  money.  'The  stamjiing  of  jjaper  (by 
government)  is  an  operation  so  much  easier 
than  the  laying  of  taxes,  or  of  borrowing 
money,  that  a  government  in  the  habit  of  pajier 
emissions  would  rarely  fail,  in  any  emeigency, 
to  indulge  itself  too  far  in  the  employment  of 
that  resource,  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  one 
less  atispicious  to  iiresent  popularity.'  So  s.'iid 
General    Ilamillou ;    and   Jell'erson,    Madison 
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M.\,nn  lliiiidolph,  aii'l  all  the  fithrrs  of  the 
repiiMiiiiii  eliiiii'h,  loiiciirred  with  him.  Tlii'se  | 
sauacioii'*  slatrHnien  were  nhy  of  this  farile  and 
-iilnctive  re.-oiiree,  so  liable  to  abii.-c,  and  «o 
eel  lain  of  iM'iii;  ubii-ed.'  'I'liey  held  it  inudiiiis- j 
sililr  t)  ri'eiii'  to  it  ill  time  of  peace,  and  that  it 
("iiiM  oiilv  be  lioi;  Jit  of  iiniid-t  the  exiceneies  ! 
;ind  perils  of  war.  .iiid  Mmt  aller  e.\liiiii-tiii;r  the  | 
dirccL  and  rcsp'ii-iible  alternative  nf  loan.s  and  j 
tii.\es.  Ibvil  ill  tlie  wchool  of  these  great  men,  | 
I  eaiiie  here  al  this  ses.don  to  oppose,  at  all 
ri-I\s,  III)  is^ue  of  treasury  notes.  I  preferred  ii 
direct  lo:iii  and  ih  it  for  many  ami  cogent  rea- 
sons. 'I'liire  is  clear  aiitlioiity  to  lioi  nnv  in  the 
coii.,tilii|ion ;  but,  to  liiid  authority  to  issiu' 
tlii'se  holes,  \vc  miisl  cKicr  the  Held  of  ron- 
stiiidivc  powers.  '!'(»  borrow,  is  to  do  a  re- 
spou.«ible  act  ;  it  js  to  incur  ei'itain  accounta- 
bility lo  the  conslltiient,  and  heavy  eensuro  if 
it  ciiiiuot  be  instilled  ;  to  i-suo  these  notes,  is  to 
do  ail  act  which  Ic'.v  enu.-ider  ol.  which  takes 
but  lilKc  bold  of  the  public  mind,  which  f«'W 
coiideiiin  .•Hid  .some  eiiciiiiriijie,  because  it  in- 
crc!i-es  ilic  ({uiiiiluni  of  what  is  vainly  called 
iiioucy.  Loans  lire  limite<l  by  tile  capacity,  at 
least,  of  one  side  to  borrow,  ami  of  the  other  to 
lend:  (he  is.suc  of  thise  notes  has  no  limit  but 
the  will  of  the  makers,  and  the  supply  of  lamp- 
black and  rai.'s.  The  continental  bills  of  the 
l!e\()lulion.  and  the  assi;,!nats  of  Kr.'ince,  should 
I'linii-h  soiiie  iiislMicli\e  lessons  on  this  head. 
Direct  loans  are  always  voluntary  on  the;  part 
of  iht;  lender;  trciisuiy  note  loans  may  be  a 
forced  liiirrow  in;;'  from  the  iroveninient  creditor 
— as  niiicli  so  as  if  the  bayonet  were  put  to  his 
breast ;  for  necessity  has  no  law,  and  the  neces- 
sitous claimant  must  take  what  is  tendered, 
whither  with  oi  without  interest — whether  ten 
or  liltv  |iii  cent,  below  ]iar.  I  di.strnst.  dislike, 
ail''  vould  fain  eschew,  thi-s  treasury  note  re- 
.me.  I  prefer  the  direct  loan.s  of  l«liO-'2l. 
I  roiihl  only  briiif;-  iiiy.self  to  acipiie.sce  in  this 
mciisure  when  it  was  iirjied  that  there  was  not 
time  to  carry  a  loan  through  its  forms;  nor 
even  then  could  I  consent  to  it.  until  every  fea- 
l  lire  of  a  iiirrency  eliaraetcr  had  been  eradicated 
from  the  face  of  the  bill." 

'I'he  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a  general  vote, 
only  Messrs.  Clay,  Crittenden,  Pre.ston,  South- 
ard, and  Spenee  of  Maryland,  votinj^  against  it. 
Ill  the  IToiise  of  llepresentatives  it  encountered 
a  more  strenuous  resistance,  and  wa.s  subjected 
to  some  trials  which  showed  the  dangerous  pro- 
clivity of  these  notes  to  slide  from  the  founda- 
tion of  investment  into  the  slippery  path  of  cur- 
rency. Several  motions  were  made  to  reduce 
their  size— to  make  them  as  low  as  ,'$2.') ;  and 
that  failing,  to  reduce  them  co  $50;  which  suc- 
ceeded. 'J'lie  interest  was  struck  at  in  a  motion 
to  reduce  it  to  a  nominal  amount ;  and  this  mo- 
tion, like  that  for  reducing  the  minimum  size  to 


$'2!i,  received  a  large  support — some  ninety 
votes.  The  motion  to  reduce  to  !;«;.'>(»  w a.s  curiied 
by  a  majoiify  of  forty.  Kefurniug  to  the  S»'imto 
with  this  amendment  .Mr.  lleiiton  moved  to 
restore  the  .*iil(i(t  limit,  and  intimated  liis  inten- 
tion, if  it  was  not  done,  of  withholding  his  sup- 
port from  the  liill — declaring  tliat  nothing  but 
the  imtiiediate  wants  of  the  'I'reasiiiy,  and  the 
lack  of  lime  to  raise  the  money  by  a  dirict  loan 
a.>t  de(  liuetl  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
coidd  liave  briiuirht  him  to  vote  for  treasury 
notes  in  any  shajie.  Mr.  Clay  opposed  the  w  hole 
scheme  as  a  government  bank  in  di.'-gnise,  but 
Mipjiorted  Mr.  lieiitou's  motion  as  being  adverse 
to  that  design.     He  said: 

"  lie  bad  been  all  along  opposed  to  this  mea- 
sure, and  he  saw  nothing  now  to  elmiige  that 
opinion.  Mr.  C.  would  have  been  glad  to  aid 
the  wants  of  the  Treasury,  but  thought  it  might 
have  lieeti  done  better  by  siisin'n<l>ng  the  action 
of  many  appropriations  not  so  indispensably 
necessary,  rather  than  by  resorling  to  a  loan, 
licduetioii,  economy,  retretiehment,  had  been  re- 
coninieiided  by  the  President,  and  why  not  then 
pursued?  Mr.  C.'s  chief  objection,  however, 
was,  that  these  notes  werenieie  jtost  notes,  only 
diU'eriiig  from  bank  notes  of  that  kind  in  giving 
the  Secretary  a  power  of  llxing  the  interest  as 
III'  jileases. 

It  is,  said  Mr.  C,  a  government  liank,  issuing 
government  bank  notes;  an  experiment  to  set 
up  a  government  bank.  It  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
an  incipient  bank.  Now,  if  government  has  the 
power  to  issue  bank  notes,  and  so  to  form  in- 
directly and  covertly  a  bank,  how  is  it  that  it 
has  not  the  power  to  establish  a  national  bank  / 
AVhatdillerence  is  there  between  a  great  govern- 
ment bank,  with  Mr.  Woodbury  as  the  great 
cashier,  and  a  bank  composed  of  a  corporation 
of  private  citizens?  What  ditlerence  is  there, 
except  that  the  latter  is  better  and  safer,  and 
more  stable,  and  more  free  from  political  inilu- 
ences,  and  more  rational  and  more  repuldican  ? 
An  attack  is  made  at  Washington  njion  all  the 
banks  of  the  country,  when  we  have  at  least  one 
hundred  millions  of  bank  paper  in  circulation. 
At  such  a  time,  a  time  too  of  peace,  instead  of 
aid,  we  denounce  them,  decry  them,  seek  to  ruin 
them,  and  begin  to  issue  paper  in  ojiposition  to 
them  !  You  resort  to  paper,  which  you  jirofess 
to  put  down ;  you  resort  to  a  bank,  which  you 
pretend  to  decry  and  to  denounce ;  you  resort 
to  a  government  paper  currency,  after  having 
exclaimed  against  every  currency  excejit  that  of 
gold  and  silver !  Mr.  C.  said  he  should  vote  for 
Mr.  Benton's  amendment,  as  far  as  it  w  ent  to 
prevent  the  creation  of  a  government  bank  and  a 
government  currency." 

Mr.  AN'ebster  also  supported  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Benton,  saj'ing : 
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"lie  wouM  not  bo  ;in\villiii^  i<i  pivc  his  cup- 
port  to  the  bill,  as  n  loan,  and  tliat  only  a  tem- 
porary loan.  He  was,  however,  utterly  o])i)().-eil 
to  ever}'  modification  of  the  niua.surc  which  wt'Ut 
to  stamp  upon  it  the  ehaructor  of  a  <;()veruiueiit 
cuiTeney.  All  past  cxiieiience  .showed  that  sufh 
a  currency  would  depreciate;  that  it  will  and 
must  uipreciate.  He  sho\dd  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment, inasmuch  as  .^ItlH  hills  were  less  lii<ely  to 
pet  into connuou  circulation  than  $50  l)ills.  His 
objection  was  apaiust  the  old  continental  money 
in  any  shape  or  in  any  disguise,  aud  he  woidd 
therefore  vote  for  the  amen<lnieut." 


The  motion  was  lo.^t  by  a  vote  of  IG  to  2^\ 
the  yeas  and  nays  being : 

Ykas — Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Chi}-,  of  Ken- 
tucky, Clayton,  Kent.  Kiufr.  of  Oeorjiia.  KcKean,  \ 
Pierce,  Hives,  Robl)iiis,  Smith,  c*"  Connicticut,  i 
Southard,  Sjience,  Tipton,  Webber,  White — 1(J.  j 

Nays — Messrs.  Buchanan,  Clay,  of  Alabama, 
Crittenden,  Fulton,  Gruudyj  Tliilibard.  Kin;>'.  of' 
Alabama,  Kniglit,  Linn,  Lyon,  Morris.  Nicholas,  | 
Niles,  Norvell,  Roane,  lU)l)insop,  .Smith,  of  Indi   ' 
ana,   Strange,  Swift,   Talmadge,  Walker,  VtU 
liams,  Wall,  AVright,  Young — 25. 


CHAPTEll  X. 

EETKNTION  OF  THE  FiU'ItTlI  DEPOSIT  INSTAL- 
MENT. 

The  deposit  with  the  States  had  only  reached 
its  second  instalment  when  the  deposit  banks, 
unable  to  stand  a  continued  quarterly  drain  of 
near  ten  millions  to  the  quarter,  gave  up  the 
effort  and  closed  their  doors.  The  first  instal- 
ment had  been  delivered  tlie  first  of  January,  in 
specie,  or  its  equivalent ;  the  second  in  April, 
also  in  valid  money  ;  the  third  one  demandable 
on  the  first  of  June,  was  accepted  by  the  States 
in  depreciated  j)aper :  aud  they  were  very  willing 
to  receive  the  fourth  instalment  in  the  same 
way.  It  had  co.it  the  States  nothing, — was  not 
likely  to  be  called  back  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  was  all  clear  gains  to  those  who  took 
it  as  a  deposit  aud  held  it  as  a  donation.  But 
the  Federal  Treasury  needed  it  also ;  and  like- 
wise needed  ten  millions  more  of  that  amount 
which  had  already  been  "  deposited  "  with  the 
States;  and  which  ^^  deposit"  was  made  and  ac- 
cepted under  a  statute  which  required  it  to  be 
paid  back  whenever  the  wants  of  the  Treasury 
required  it.     That  want  had  now  come,  and  the 


event  .showed  (he  delusion  aud  the  cheat  of  the 
bill  under  wliicli  ,i  (list vihution  had  been  made 
in  ihe  name  of  a  di-jxisit.  The  idea  of  restitu- 
tion enl'Ted  no  one'.-:  luad!  neither  of  the 
go\ernM!<>n(  to  (^  niiind  it,  nor  of  the  State.^  to 
render  back.  AVhat  had  been  delivered,  was 
gone  !  that  was  a  chuv  case ;  and  reclamation, 
or  rendition,  even  of  tl:^.'  Miiallest  part,  or  at  the 
niosl  riuiole  iieriud,  was  not  dreamed  of.  But 
theiviViis  ,a  )io:'tion  behind — another  instalment 
of  ten  millions — deliverable  out  of  the  "  .svf/-- 
pliis"  on  the  lirsl  day  of  October :  but  tlieie 
was  no  surplus:  on  the  contrary  a  deficit :  aud 
the  ri'teniiou  t>l'  this  sum  would  seem  to  be  a 
matter  of  course  with  the  government,  only  re- 
quiriu;^  the  form  of  an  act  to  release  the  ohligii- 
tion  for  the  delivery.  It  ivas  recommended  by 
the  President,  counted  upon  in  the  treasury 
estimates,  and  its  retention  the  condition  on 
which  the  air.o'mt  of  trea.>i:ry  notes  was  limited 
to  ten  nahiousof  dollars.  A  bill  was  reported  for 
the  purjiose,  in  the  mildest  form,  not  tt)  repeid 
but  to  postjioue  the  clause;  and  the  reception 
which  it  met,  thou;jh  finally  successful,  should  be 
an  eternal  admonition  to  the  federal  government 
never  to  have  any  money  transaction  with  its 
mend)ers — a  transaction  in  which  the  members 
become  the  masters,  and  the  devourers  of  the 
head.  Tiie  finance  committee  of  the  Senate  had 
brought  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  obl'gation  to  de- 
posit this  fourth  instalment ;  and  from  the  be- 
ginning it  encountered  a  serious  resistance.  Jlr, 
Webster  led  the  way,  saying : 

"  We  arc  to  consider  that  this  money,  accord- 
ing to  the  provi.-ions  of  the  existing  law,  is  to 
go  equally  among  all  the  States,  and  among  all 
the  people ;  and  the  wants  of  the  Treasury 
must  be  supjilied.  if  supjilies  be  necessary, 
equally  by  all  the  people.  It  is  not  a  question, 
therefore,  whether  some  shall  have  money,  and 
others  shall  make  good  the  dciicieucy.  All 
partake  in  the  distiibution,  and  all  will  contri- 
bute to  the  sui)ply.  So  that  it  is  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  convenience,  and,  in  my  opiiiion,  it  is 
decidedly  most  eouveuieut,  on  all  accounts,  that 
this  instalment  shoidd  follow  its  jjreseut  desti- 
luition,  and  the  necessities  of  the  Treasury  be 
provided  for  by  other  means." 

Mr.  Preston  opposed  the  repealing  bill,  prin- 
cipally on  the  ground  that  many  of  the  States 
had  already  appropriated  this  money;  that  is 
to  say,  had  undertaken  ptiblic  works  on  the 
strength  of  it ;  and  would  suffer  more  injury 
from  not  receiving-  it  than  the  Federal  Treasury 
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would  siifTer  from  otherwise  suiiiilyiu,!::  its  place. 
Mr.  Ciittenden  opposed  the  bill  on  the  same 
ground.  Kentucky,  he  said,  had  n;ade  provisir)n 
for  the  exiienditure  of  the  I'loney.  and  relied 
upon  it,  and  could  not  expect  tlie  law  to  be 
lightly  reseiniled,  or  broki-M.  on  the  faith  of 
which  she  had  anticipated  its  u^^r.  Other 
senators  treated  the  depo-it  art  a-*  a  (••nitract. 
which  the  Inited  States  was  bound  lo  comply 
with  by  delivering  ,'dl  the  iustalnients. 

In  the  progress  of  tiie  Iiill  .Mr.  Buchanan 
projiosed  an  amendment,  tlie  eircct  of  which 
would  be  to  change  the  essential  cliaraeter  of 
the  so  called,  dejiosit  act,  and  conv-'rl  it  into  a 
real  distribution  mea-^ure.  l?y  'he  terms  of  the 
act,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Sci  lary  of  tlic 
Treasury  to  call  upon  the  States  for  a  refiuii 
of  the  deposit  when  neede<l  by  the  Kcileral 
Treasury :  Mr.  Uuchamui  proj'osed  to  release 
the  Secretary  from  this  <hity.  and  devolve  it 
upon  Congress,  b}  enacting  tliat  the  tln-ee  iii- 
stidnnMits  already  delivered,  sh'  uld  remain  on 
de[iosi|  with  the  States  until  called  for  by  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Nilcs  saw  the  evil  (.f  the  pr(ipo>ifion. 
and  thus  opposed  it : 

•' ITe  must  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment,  and  was  sorry  it  h.",d  lieen  offered. 
If  it  was  to  be  fully  con-ider"d,  it  would  renew 
tlK>  debate  on  the  deposit  act,  as  it  went  to 
cliange  the  essential  iirincijiles  and  trrms  of  that 
.",ct.  A  miijorily  of  those  w!io  votvd  for  that 
act  about  which  thei'e  had  been  so  much  said, 
and  so  nmch  misrepri'senlation.  had  professed 
to  regard  it — and  he  could  nit  doubt  that  at  the 
lime  they  did  so  regard  it — as  simply  a  de|iosit 
law;  as  merely  chanivin'^-  the  jilace  of  deposit 
from  the  banks  to  the  Slates,  so  far  as  related 
to  the  surplus.  The  money  was  siill  to  be  in 
tiie  Treasury,  and  lialtle  to  be  drawn  out,  with 
certain  limitations  and  restrictions,  by  the  (ordi- 
nary !ippro]ii'iation  laws,  without  llie  (lir,'ct  ac- 
tion of  Congress.  The  amendmeTit,  if  ado.ited. 
will  change  the  prinei|des  of  the  deposit  act, 
and  1heconJiti<m  of  the  money  de;»)>ited  with 
tlie  States  under  it.  It  will  no  long "r  be  a  de- 
posit ;  it  will  not  be  in  the  Treasury,  even  in 
]ioint  of  legal  effect  or  form:  the  denosit  will 
be  changed  to  a  loan,  or.  pi'rhaps  more  jiroiierly. 
a  grant  to  tiie  States.  The  rights  of  the  Inited 
States  will  be  changed  lo  a  mere  claim,  like  that 
against  the  late  Rank  of  tlie  Cnited  States;  and 
a  claim  without  any  nuans  to  enforce  it.  We 
were  charged,  at  the  time,  of  making  a  (Hstribu- 
tiim  of  tlie  public  revenue  to  the  States,  in  the 
<li.-guise  and  form  of  a  diposi;  ;  and  this  amend- 
ment, it  appeared  (o  hiui,  would  be  a  very  bold 
step  towardsconiirniing  the  truth  of  that  charge. 
lie  deemed  the  aniendnunt  an   important   one. 


and  highly  objectionable  ;  but  he  saw  that  the 
.Senate  were  prepared  to  adopt  it,  and  he  would 
not  pursue  the  discussion,  but  content  himself 
with  repealing  his  request  for  the  ayes  and 
noes  on  the  question." 

Mr.  Buchi'nan  expressed  his  belief  that  the 
sub.>tiU;tion  of  Congress  for  the  Secretory  of  the 
Ticasury  would  make  no  difference  in  the  nature 
of  the  fund:  and  that  remark  of  his,  if  understood 
a,s  sarcasm,  was  undoubtedl}  ♦rue ;  for  the  deposit 
was  intended  as  a  distribuiion  b}'  its  authors 
from  the  lieginning,  and  this  proposed  substitu- 
tion was  only  taking  a  step,  and  an  eflfectual  one, 
to  make  it  so:  for  it  wa.s  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  Congress  would  ever  be  found  to  call  for 
this  money  from  the  States,  which  they  were  so 
eager  to  give  to  the  States.  The  ])roposition  of 
Mr.  IJuchanan  was  carried  by  a  large  majority 
— .").'5  to  12 — all  the  opponents  of  the  adminis- 
tration, ind  a  division  of  its  friends,  voting  for 
it.  Thus,  the  whole  jirinciple,  and  tho  whole 
argument  on  which  the  deposit  act  had  been 
passed,  was  reversed.  It  was  passed  to  make 
the  Slate  treasuries  the  Treasury />/-o  ^a)?/o  of 
the  Cnited  States  -to  substitute  the  States  for 
the  banks,  for  the  keeping  of  this  surplus  until 
it  was  wanted — and  it  was  jilaced  within  the 
call  of  a  feileral  executive  officer  that  it  might 
be  had  for  the  public  service  when  needed.  All 
this  was  reversed.  The  recall  of  the  money  was 
taken  from  the  federal  executive,  and  referred 
to  the  federal  legislative  department — to  the 
Congivss,  composed  of  members  representing 
the  States — that  is  to  say,  from  the  payee  to 
the  payor,  and  was  a  virtual  ixdinquishnvent  of 
the  payment.  And  thus  the  deposit  was  made 
a  mockery  and  a  cheat ;  and  that  by  those  who 
passed  it. 

In  ihe  House  of  Representatives  the  disposi- 
tion to  treat  the  deposit  as  a  contract,  and  to 
compel  the  government  to  deliver  the  money 
(although  it  would  be  compelled  to  raise  by 
extraordinary  means  what  was  denominated  a 
surplus),  was  still  stronger  thsin  in  the  Senate, 
and  gave  .'-le  to  a  protracted  struggle,  long  and 
doubtful  in  its  issue.  Mr.  Cushing  laid  down 
the  doctrine  of  contract,  and  thus  argued  it : 

'•  The  clauses  of  the  deposit  act,  which  apper- 
tain to  the  present  (|uestion,  seem  to  me  to  pos- 
sess all  the  features  of  a  contract,  it  provides 
that  the  whole  sur|)lus  revenue  of  the  United 
Slates,  beyond  a  certain  sum,  which  may  be  in 
the  Treasury  on  a  certain  day,  shall  be  deposited 
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and,  BO  far  as  there  ean 
be  a  contract  between  the  United  States  and 


with  the  peveral  States ;  which  deposit  the 
States  are  to  keep  safely,  and  to  pay  back  to  the 
United  States,  whenever  tlie  same  shall  be 
called  for  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  a 
prescribed  time  and  mode,  and  on  the  happening 
of  a  given  continijency.  IToie,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  a  contract  in  honor 
be  a  contract  betwee 
the  several  States,  a  contract  in  la.v;  there 
being  rccipr(;cul  engagements,  for  a  valuable 
consideration,  on  both  sides.  It  is,  at  any  rate, 
a  qnasi-contriict.  They  who  impugn  tliis  view 
of  the  question  argue  on  the  supposition  that 
the  act,  performed  or  to  be  performed  by  the 
United  States,  is  an  inchoate  gift  of  money 
to  the  States.  Not  so.  It  is  a  contract  of 
deposit ;  and  that  contract  is  consummated,  and 
made  perfect,  on  the  formal  reception  of  any  in- 
stalment of  the  deposit  by  the  States.  Now, 
entertaining  this  view  of  the  transaction,  I  am 
asked  by  the  administration  to  come  forward 
and  break  this  contract.  True,  a  contract  made 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States  cannot 
be  enforced  in  law.  Does  that  make  it  either 
honest  or  honorable  for  the  United  States  to 
take  advantage  of  its  power  and  violate  its 
pledged  faith  ?  I  refuse  to  particij)ate  in  any 
such  breach  of  fixith.  But  further.  The  fidmin- 
istration  solicits  Congress  to  step  in  between 
the  United  States  and  the  States  as  a  volunteer, 
and  to  violate  a  contract,  as  the  means  of  help- 
ing the  administration  out  of  ditrioultics,  into 
which  its  own  madness  and  folly  have  wilfully 
sunk  it,  and  which  press  equally  ujion  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  people.  The  object  of  the 
measure  is  to  I'elieve  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury from  the  responsibility  of  acting  in  this 
matter  as  he  has  the  power  to  do.  Let  him  act. 
I  will  not  go  out  of  my  w'ay  to  interpose  in 
this  between  the  Executive  and  the  several 
States,  until  the  administration  apjiuals  to  me 
in  the  right  spirit.  This  it  has  not  done.  The 
Executive  comes  to  >is  with  a  new  doctrine, 
■which  is  echoed  by  his  friends  in  this  House, 
namely,  that  the  American  government  is  not 
to  exert  itself  for  the  relief  of  the  American 
people.  Very  well.  If  this  be  your  policy,  1, 
as  representing  the  people,  will  not  exert  myself 
for  the  relief  of  your  administration." 

Such  was  the  chicanery,  unworthy  of  a  pie- 
poudre court — with  which  a  statute  of  the 
federal  Congress,  stamped  with  every  word,  in- 
vested with  every  form,  hung  with  every  attri- 
bute, to  define  it  a  deposit — not  even  a  loan — 
was  to  be  pettifogged  into  a  gift !  and  a  contract 
for  a  gift!  and  the  federal  Treasury  required  to 
stand  and  deliver !  and  all  that,  not  in  a  low 
law  court,  where  attorneys  congregate,  but  in 
the  high  national  legislatiire,  where  candor 
and  firmness  alone  should  ai)pear.  History 
would  be  faithless  to  her  mission  if  she  did 


not  mark  such  conduct  fi'r  reprobation,  and  in- 
voke a  public  judgment  upon  it. 

After  a  i)rolonged  contest  the  vote  \v,i>  taken, 
and  the  bill  carried,  but  by  tllcsmall^•^l  mujvjrity 
— Ill)  to  117  ; — a  difference  of  two  vot(  ■;,  which 
was  only  a  difference  of  one  memlnr.  ]>ut 
even  that  was  a  delusive  victory.  It  was  im- 
mediately- seen  that  more  tlmii  one  li;id  voted 
with  the  majority,  not  tor  the  jiurpo-c  of  jiass- 
ing  the  bill,  but  to  gain  the  ]irivilege  of  a  major- 
ity member  to  move  for  a  reconsideration.  .Mr. 
Pickens,  of  South  Carolina,  immediale]_\  made 
that  motion,  and  it  was  carried  liy  a  niajii'it}  of 
70!  Mr.  Pickens  then  proposed  an  aniend- 
ment,  which  was  to  substitute  deliniio  for  in- 
definite posti)onemcnt — to  postpone  to  a  day 
certain  instead  of  the  pleasure  of  Con;j;ress :  and 
the  first  day  of  January,  IS;'/,',  was  tlie  day 
proposcvl ;  and  that  Mithout  releienee  to  the 
condition  of  the  Treasury  (which  might  not  then 
have  any  surplus),  for  the  triuisft  r  of  this  fourth 
instalment  of  a  diposit  to  the  States.  The  vote 
being  taken  on  this  propo-ed  amendment,  it  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  40:  and  that  iunend- 
ment  being  concui'red  in  by  the  Senate,  the  bill 
in  that  form  became  a  law,  and  a  virtual  legali- 
zation of  the  deposit  into  a  donation  of  forty 
millions  to  the  States.  And  tliis  w;is  done  by 
the  votes  of  members  who  had  votvd  f.>r  a  de- 
posit with  the  States;  because  a  donation  to 
I  the  States  Avas  unconstitutional.  The  three  in- 
,  stalments  already  delivered  were  not  lo  be  re- 
i  called  until  Congress  should  so  order;  and  it 
was  quite  certain  that  it  nevir  would  so  order. 
I  At  the  same  time  the  noniiiial  discntion  of 
I  Congress  over  the  dejioMt  of  tho  remainder  wa.s 
I  denied,  and  the  duty  of  the  Secretary-  made  pe- 
remptory to  deliver  it  in  the  brief  .--pare  of  one 
j-ear  and  a  quai'ter  from  that  time.  Dut  e\  ents 
frustrated  that  order.  The  Treasuiy  was  in  no 
condition  on  the  first  day  of  January,  l^o'.),  to 
deliver  that  amount  of  money.  It  was  pLuniless 
itself.  The  compromise  act  of  18o;'.,  making- 
periodical  reductions  in  the  tarill',  until  the 
whole  duty  was  reduced  to  an  iid  rahreiti  of 
twenty  per  cent.,  had  neaily  run  its  ('"iirse, and 
left  the  Treasury  in  the  condition  of  a  borrower, 
instead  of  that  of  a  d^nor  or  Irnder  iif  money. 
This  fourth  instalniiiU  could  not  !■*.  lieisvirjdat 
the  time  appointed,  nor  subseiiuent';.  ; — and  was 
finally  relinquished,  the  Stales  retaining  tho 
amount  they  had  received:  which  was  so  much 
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clear  gain  through  the  legislative  fraud  of 
making  a  distribution  under  the  name  of  a  de- 
posit. 

This  was  the  end  of  one  of  the  distribution 
.schemes  which  had  so  long  afflicted  and  dis- 
turbed Congress  and  the  country.  Those 
schemes  began  now  to  be  known  by  their  con- 
sequcnces — evil  ■  0  those  they  were  intended  to 
benefit,  and  of  '.  o  service  to  those  whose  popu- 
larity they  were  to  augment.  To  the  States  the 
deposit  proved  to  be  an  evil,  in  the  contentions 
and  combinations  to  which  their  disposition  gave 
rise  in  the  general  assemblies — in  the  olyocts  to 
which  they  were  applied — and  the  futility  of  the 
help  which  they  afforded.  Popidarity  hunting, 
on  a  national  scale,  gave  birth  to  the  schemes  in 
Congress:  the  same  spirit,  on  a  smaller  and 
local  scale,  took  them  up  in  the  States.  All 
sorts  of  pliins  were  proposed  for  the  emplo}-- 
ment  of  the  money,  ind  combinations  more  or 
less  interested,  or  designing,  generally  carried  the 
point  in  the  universal  scramble.  In  some  States 
a  pro  rata  division  of  the  money,  per  capite,  was 
made ;  and  the  distributive  share  of  each  indi- 
vidual being  but  a  few  shillings,  was  received 
v.ith  contempt  by  some,  and  rcjeotcd  with  scorn 
by  others.  In  other  States  it  was  divided  among 
the  counties,  and  gave  rise  to  disjointed  under- 
takings of  no  general  benefit.  Others,  again, 
•were  stimulated  by  the  unexpected  acquisition 
of  a  large  sum,  to  engage  in  large  and  premature 
works  of  internal  improvement,  embarrassing 
the  State  with  debt,  and  commencing  works 
which  could  not  be  finished.  Other  States 
ap;ain,  looking  upon  the  deposit  act  as  a  legis- 
lative fraud  to  cover  an  unconstitutional  and 
demoralizing  distribution  of  public  money  to  the 
people,  refused  for  a  long  time  to  receive  their 
proffered  dividend,  and  passed  resolutions  of 
c<^nsure  upon  the  authors  of  the  act.  And  thus 
the  Avhole  policy  worked  out  differently  from 
what  had  been  expected.  The  States  and  the 
people  were  not  grateful  for  the  favor:  the 
authors  of  the  act  gained  no  presidential  elec- 
tion by  it :  ard  the  gratifying  fact  became  ev"- 
dcnt  that  the  American  people  were  not  the  de- 
generate Romans,  or  the  volatile  Greeks,  to  be 
seduced  with  their  own  money — to  give  their 
votes  to  nien  who  lavished  the  public  moneys 
on  their  wants  or  their  pleasures— ivi  grain  to 
feed  them,  or  in  shows  and  games  to  delight 
and  amuse  them. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

INDEPENDENT  TREASURY  AND  HARD  MONEY 
PAYMENTS. 

These  were  the  crowning  measures  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  of  Mr.  Van  IJuien's  administration, — 
not  entirely  consummated  atthat  time,  but  partly, 
and  the  rest  assured ; — and  constitute  in  fact  an 
era  in  our  financial  history.  They  were  the 
most  strenuously  contested  measures  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  made  the  issue  completely  between  the 
hard  money  and  the  paper  money  systems. 
They  triumphed — have  maintained  their  su- 
premacy ever  since — and  vindicated  their  excel- 
lence on  trial.  Vehemently  opposed  at  the  time, 
and  the  greatest  evil  predicted,  opposition  has 
died  away,  and  given  place  to  suppi.irt  ;  and  the 
predicted  evils  have  been  seen  only  in  blessings. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  disturb  these  great 
measures  since  their  final  adoption,  and  it  would 
seem  that  none  need  now  be  apprehended ;  but 
the  history  of  their  adoption  presents  one  of  tho 
most  instructive  lessons  in  our  financial  legisla- 
tion, nnd  must  have  its  interest  with  future  ages 
as  well  as  with  the  present  generation.  The  bills 
which  were  bi'ought  in  for  the  j)urpose  were 
clear  in  principle — simph;  in  detail :  the  govern- 
ment to  receive  nothing  but  gold  and  silver  for 
its  revenues,  and  its  own  ofliecrs  to  keep  it — 
the  Treasury  being  at  the  seat  of  government, 
with  branches,  or  sub-treasuries  at  the  principal 
points  of  colleotiou  and  disbursemer.t.  And 
these  treasuries  to  be  real,  not  constructive — 
strong  buildings  to  holu  the  public  moneys,  and 
special  officers  to  keep  the  keys.  'J'he  capacious, 
strong-walled  and  well-guarded  custom  houses 
and  mints,  furnished  in  the  great  cities  the 
rooms  that  wore  wanted  :  the  Treasury  building 
at  Washington  wa^  ready,  and  in  the  right 
place. 

This  proposed  total  separation  of  the  federal 
government  from  all  banks — called  at  the  time 
in  the  popular  language  of  the  day,  the  divorce 
of  Bank  and  State — naturally  arrayed  the  whole 
bank  power  again£,c  it,  from  a  feeling  of  interest; 
and  all  (or  nearly  so)  (wted  in  conjunction  with 
the  once  dominant,  and  still  potent.  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  In  tho  Senate,  Mr.  Webster 
headed  one    iterest — Mr.  Rives,  of  Virginia,  the 
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Othur;  and  Mr.  Callioiin,  who  luul  lonj;'  iic'tcd 
with  tin'  oppi  -itioii,  ii<>\v  (.'iin\e  back  to  the  sup- 
port of  thf  iltiiiocrucy,  and  fiave  (lie  aid  without 
which  these  j:rc;!t  nicasuns  of  Ihc  session  couhl 
not  have  Iiceu  cariied.  His  temperament  re- 
quired iiini  lo  iiave  a  lead  ;  and  it  was  reailily 
yielded  to  him  in  the  dehate  in  all  cases  where 
he  went  witii  the  recommendations  of  the  mes- 
sage ;  and  hence  he  appeared,  in  the  debate  on 
these  measures,  as  the  principal  antagonist  of 
Mr.  Webster  and  .Mr.  liivcs. 

The  present  attitude  of  Mr.  Calhoun  gave 
rise  to  some  taunts  in  relation  to  his  former 
support  of  a  national  l)ank,  and  on  his  present 
political  associations,  which  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  set  himself  right  in  relation  to  that 
institution  and  his  support  of  it  in  181G  and 
1834.     In  this  vein  Mr.  Kivcs  said : 

"  It  does  seem  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
perpetual  and  gi'atuitous  introduction  of  the 
Bank  of  the  I'nited  .States  into  this  debate, 
with  which  it  has  no  connection,  as  if  to  alarm 
the  imaginations  of  grave  senators,  is  but  a  poor 
f'videnee  of  the  intrin-^ic  strength  uf  the  geutle- 
nuin's  cause.  Much  has  been  said  of  argument 
ad  aifilditihtvi  in  the  coiu'se  of  this  discussion. 
I  have  heard  none  that  can  compare  with  this 
solemn  stalldug  of  (he  ghost  ol'  the  liank  of  the 
United  >^ta(es  through  this  hall,  to  'frighten 
senators  front  their  jiroiirlety.'  I  am  as  nmch 
opposed  to  that  in.-titiilion  as  the  gentleman  or 
any  one  else  is,  or  can  be.  I  think  1  may  say  I 
have  given  some  proofs  of  it.  The  gentleman  him- 
self acquits  me  ol  any  de>igu  to  i'avor  the  interest 
of  that  inslitution.  while  he  says  siK.'h  is  the 
necessary  conseciuence  of  my  proposition.  The 
suggestion  is  advanced  f  >r  eil'ect,  and  then  re- 
tracted in  form.  Whatever  be  the  new-born 
zeal  of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  against 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  I  ilalter  myself 
that  I  stand  in  a  position  that  places  me,  at 
least,  as  nuich  above  suspicion  of  an  undue  lean- 
ing in  favor  of  that  institution  as  the  honorable 
gentleman.  If  1  mistake  not,  it  was  the  senator 
from  Soul h  Carolina  who  introduced  and  sup- 
ported the  bill  for  the  charter  of  the  United 
States  Bank  in  iMld;  it  was  he,  also,  who 
brought  in  a  bill  in  lf>;J4,  to  extend  the  cliarter 
of  that  institution  for  a  term  of  twelve  years; 
and  none  were  more  conspicnc.iis  than  he  in  the 
well-remembered  scenes  of  that  day,  in  urging 
the  restoration  of  the  goveriimeut  deposits  to 
tliis  same  institution." 

The  reply  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  those  taunts, 
which  impeached  his  cunsiftency — a  point  at 
which  he  was  always  sensiiivt — was  (juiet  and 
ready,   and    the  sanu'   tlial    he  had  ollen  lieen 


heard  to  express  in  common  conversation, 
said : 


He 


•'  In  supporting  the  bank  of  1810, 1  openly 
declared  that,  as  a  question  de  novo,  I  would 
be  decidedly  against  the  bank,  and  would  be  the 
last  to  give  it  my  support.  I  also  stated  that, 
in  supporting  the  bank  then,  I  yielded  to  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  growing  out  of  the  then  ex- 
isting and  long-established  connection  between 
the  government  and  the  banking  system.  I  took 
the  ground,  even  at  that  earlj'  period,  that  so 
long  as  the  connection  existed,  so  long  as  the 
government  received  and  paid  away  bank  notes 
as  money,  they  were  bound  to  regidate  their 
value,  and  had  no  alternative  but  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  bank.  I  found  the  connec- 
tion in  existence  and  established  before  my  time, 
and  over  which  I  could  have  no  control.  I 
yielded  to  the  necessity,  in  order  to  correct  the 
disordered  state  of  the  currency,  which  had 
fallen  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the 
States.  I  yielded  to  what  I  could  not  reverse, 
just  as  any  member  of  the  Senate  now  woidd, 
who  might  believe  that  Louisiana  was  unconsti- 
tutionally admitted  into  the  Union,  but  who 
would,  nevertheless,  feel  compelled  to  vote  to 
extend  the  laws  to  that  State,  as  one  of  its 
members,  on  the  ground  that  its  admission  was 
an  act,  whether  constitutional  or  unconstitu- 
tional, which  he  could  not  rcver.^e.  In  1834, 1 
acted  in  conformity  to  the  same  principle,  in 
proposing  the  renewal  of  the  bank  charter  for  a 
short  period.  My  object,  as  expressly  avowed, 
was  to  use  the  bank  to  break  the  connection  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  banking  system 
gradually,  in  order  to  avert  the  catastrophe 
which  has  now  befallen  us,  and  which  I  then 
clearly  perceived.  But  the  connection,  which  I 
believed  to  be  irreversible  in  181G,  has  now  been 
broken  by  operation  of  law.  It  is  now  an  open 
((uestion.  I  feel  myself  free,  for  the  tirst  time, 
to  choose  my  couise  on  this  importanl  subject; 
and,  in  opposing  a  bank,  I  act  in  conformity  to 
principles  which  I  have  entertained  ever  since  I 
nave  fully  investigated  the  subject." 

Going  on  with  his  lead  in  support  of  the 
President's  recommendations,  Mr.  Calhoun 
brought  forward  the  proposition  to  discontinue 
the  use  of  bank  paper  in  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  the  federal  government,  and  sup- 
ported his  motion  as  a  measure  as  necessary  to 
the  welfare  of  the  banks  themselves  as  to  the 
safety  of  the  government.  In  this  sense  he 
said : 

"  We  have  reached  a  new  era  with  regard  to 
t'  se  institutions.  He  who  would  judge  of  the 
future  bv  tlie  past,  in  reference  to  them,  will  be 
wholly  mistaken.  The  year  1833  marks  the 
connnencement  of  this  era.  That  extraordinary 
man,  who  bad  the  power  of  imprinting  his  own 
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feelings  on  the  community,  then  commenced 
his  hostile  attacks,  which  have  left  such  effects 
behind,  tliat  the  war  then  conunenced  against 
tlie  l)anks,  I  clearly  see,  will  not  tei'minalc,  un- 
less thfrc  be  a  separation  between  them  and 
the  government, — until  one  or  the  other  tri- 
umphs— till  the  government  becomes  the  bank, 
or  the  bank  the  government.  In  resisting  tiieir 
union,  I  act  as  the  friend  of  both.  I  have,  as  I 
have  said,  no  unkind  feeling  toward  the  banks. 
I  am  neither  a  bank  num.  nor  an  anti-bank  man. 
I  have  had  little  connection  with  them.  Many 
of  my  best  friends,  for  wliom  I  have  the  liigh- 
cst  esteem,  have  a  deep  interest  in  their  pros- 
perity, and,  as  far  as  friendship  or  pc  sonal  at- 
tachment extends,  my  inclination  would  be 
strongly  in  their  favor.  But  1  stand  uj)  here  as 
the  representative  of  no  particular  interest.  J 
look  to  the  whole,  and  to  the  future,  as  well  as 
the  present ;  and  I  shall  steadily  pursue  that 
course  which,  under  the  most  enlarged  view,  I 
believe  to  be  my  duty.  In  IS'.'A  1  saw  the 
present  crisis.  I  hi  vain  raised  a  warning  voice, 
and  endeavored  to  avert  it.  I  now  see,  with 
equal  certainty,  one  far  more  portentous.  If 
this  struggle  is  to  go  on — if  the  banks  will  in- 
sist upon  a  reunion  with  the  government,  against 
the  sense  of  a  large  and  influential  portion  of 
the  communitj' — and,  above  all,  if  they  should 
succeed  in  effecting  it — a  reflux  flood  will  inev- 
itably' sweep  away  the  whole  system.  A  deep 
popular  excitement  is  never  witliout  some  rea- 
son, and  ought  ever  to  be  treated  with  respect ; 
and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  look  timely  into 
the  cause,  and  correct  it  before  the  excitement 
shall  become  so  great  as  to  demolish  the  object, 
with  all  its  good  and  evil,  against  which  it  is 
directed." 

Mr.  Rives  treated  the  divorce  of  bank  and 
State  as  the  divorce  of  the  government  from 
the  people,  and  said : 

"Much  reliance,  Mr.  President,  has  been 
placed  on  the  popular  catch-word  of  divorcing 
the  government  from  all  connection  with  banks. 
Nothing  is  more  delusive  and  treacherous  than 
catch-words.  IIow  often  has  the  revered  name 
of  liberty  been  invoked,  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  every  age  of  the  world,  to  disguise 
and  sanctify  the  most  heartless  despotisms. 
Let  us  bewMi  that,  in  attempting  to  divorce 
the  government  from  all  connection  with  banks, 
we  do  not  end  with  divorcing  tie  government 
from  the  people.  As  long  as  thr  people  shall 
be  siUisfied  in  their  transactions  with  each 
other,  with  a  sound  convertible  paper  medium, 
with  a  due  proportion  of  the  precious  metals 
forming  the  basis  of  that  metlium,  and  mingled 
in  the  current  of  circulation,  why  sliotdd  the 
government  reject  altogether  this  curi-ency  of 
the  people,  in  the  operations  of  the  public 
Treasury?  If  this  currency  be  good  enough 
for  the  masters,  it  ought  to  be  so  for  the  ser- 


vants. If  the  government  sternly  njcct  for  its 
uses,  the  general  medium  of  exchaii'^c  iii!(i|iU'd 
by  the  community,  is  it  not  tlierelty  isnlu'cd 
from  tlie  general  wants  and  bu-im'ss  <if  the 
country,  in  relation  to  this  gi'cat  concern  of  tl.e 
currency?  Do  you  not  give  it  a  si'jmrate.  if 
not  ho.-tilo,  interest,  and  thus,  in  el'.'ei't.  ] no  luce 
a  divorce  between  govei'ument  ami  peojilr? — a 
result,  of  all  others,  to  be  most  dei.reca'ad  in  a 
republican  system." 

Mr.  Webster's  main  argument  in  favor  of  the 
re- establishment  of  the  National  Bank  (which 
was  the  consunnnation  he  kept  steailil\  in  his 
eye)  was,  as  a  regulator  of  currency,  and  of  the 
domestic  exchanges.  The  answer  to  this  was, 
that  these  arguments,  now  relied  on  as  the 
main  ones  for  the  continuance  of  the  institution, 
were  not  even  thought  of  at  its  comnienciinent 
— that  no  such  reasons  weie  hinted  at  by  (ien- 
eral  Hamilton  and  the  advocates  of  the  first 
bank — that  they  were  new-fangletl,  and  had  not 
been  brought  forward  by  others  until  sifter  the 
pajK'r  .system  had  deranged  both  currency  and 
exchanges  ; — and  that  it  was  contradictory  to 
look  for  the  cure  of  the  evil  in  the  source  of  the 
evil.  It  was  denied  that  the  regulation  of  ex- 
changes was  a  goveinment  concern,  or  that  the 
federal  goveinment  was  created  lor  any  such 
purpose.  The  buying  and  selling  of  bills  of 
exchange  was  a  business  pursuit — a  commercial 
business,  open  to  an}' citizen  or  bunk;  anl  the 
loss  or  ;rofit  was  an  individual,  anil  not  a  gov- 
ernment concern.  It  was  denied  that  there 
was  any  derangement  f)f  currency  in  the  only 
cuirency  which  the  cijustitution  recognized — 
that  of  gold  and  silver.  Whoever  had  this  cur- 
rency to  be  exchanged — that  is,  given  in  ex- 
change at  one  place  for  the  same  in  another 
place — now  had  the  exchange  ellected  on  fair 
terms,  and  on  the  just  commercial  iirinci]ile — 
that  of  paying  a  difrerence  equal  to  the  freight 
and  instn-ance  of  the  nxmey  :  and,  on  that  i)rin- 
ciple,  gold  was  the  best  regulator  of  exchanges; 
fur  its  small  bulk  and  little  weight  in  propor- 
tion to  its  value,  made  it  easy  ami  cluap  of 
transiKjrtatiun  ;  ami  brought  down  the  exchange 
to  the  miuhnum  cost  of  such  tran>pi)i'talion 
(even  when  necessary  to  be  made),  and  to  the 
uniformity  of  a  permanent  business.  TIim  was 
tho  principle  of  exchangt' ;  but,  rudiuarily.  there 
was  no  transportation  in  the  rase  :  the  cxchaiige 
dealer  in  one  city  hail  his  corresiHiiHJiiit  in 
another:  a  letter  often  did  the  business.     The 
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rofcnliition  of  tlie  currency  roquin-tl  an  iiiidtT- 
stiindiiin;  of  tlu;  meaniii};  of  the  ti'rni.  As  used 
liy  tlie  friendii  of  ii  Xutioiuil  IJank,  iiiid  referred 
to  its  action,  the  jjaper  currency  alone  was  in- 
tended. The  jihraso  liad  <rot  into  voftue  since 
the  paper  currency  liad  become  preihjniinant, 
and  tliat  is  a  currency  not  recoj^nized  l)^'  the 
constitution,  hut  repudiated  liy  it;  and  one  of 
its  main  objects  was  to  prevent  the  future 
existence  of  (hat  currency — the  evils  of  which 
its  framers  had  seen  and  felt.  G<i]<l  and  silver 
was  the  only  currency  rec(jfTnized  hy  that  in- 
strument, and  its  reguhition  specially  and  exclu- 
sively given  to  Congress,  which  liad  lately  dis- 
charj;ed  its  duty  in  that  particular,  in  rej!,ula- 
ting  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals.  The 
gold  act  of  1834  had  made  that  regidation,  cor- 
recting the  error  of  previous  legislation,  and 
had  revived  the  circulation  of  gold,  as  an  ordi- 
nary currency,  after  a  total  disappearance  of  it 
under  an  erroneous  valuation,  for  an  entire  gen- 
eration. It  was  in  full  circulation  when  the 
combined  stoppage  of  the  banks  again  sup- 
pressed it.  That  was  the  currency — gold  and 
silver,  with  the  regulation  of  which  Congiess 
was  not  only  intrusted,  but  charged :  and  this 
regulation  included  preservation.  It  must  be 
saved  before  it  can  be  regulated;  and  to  save  it, 
it  must  be  brought  into  the  countrj- — and  kept 
in  it.  The  demand  of  the  fedei'al  treasury 
could  alone  .accomplish  these  objects.  The 
quantity  of  specie  required  for  the  use  of  that 
treasury — its  large  daily  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments— all  incxorablj'  confined  to  hard  money 
— would  create  the  demand  for  the  precious 
metals  which  would  conunand  their  presence, 
and  that  'n  sulllcientquantity  for  the  wants  of  the 
])eoj)le  as  well  as  of  the  government.  For  the 
government  docs  not  consinne  what  it  collects 
— does  not  melt  up  or  hoard  its  revenue,  or 
export  it  to  foreign  countries,  Ijut  paj'S  it  out 
to  the  peofjle;  and  thus  becomes  the  distributor 
of  gold  and  silver  among  them.  It  is  the  great- 
est paymaster  in  the  country ;  and,  while  it 
pays  in  hard  money,  the  peo]ile  will  be  sure  of 
a  supply.  AVe  are  taunted  with  the  demand : 
"  ir/RTt'  in  the  bt'ller  currrnri/  ?'^  We  an- 
swer :  "  Siippres.su'd  hy  the  CDUKjtirdri/  of  Ihn 
Ixniks ! "  And  this  is  the  third  time  in  the 
last  twenty  j-e.ars  in  which  j)aper  mono}'  has 
'-uppressed  specie,  and  now  sujipres.ses  it :  for 
this   is  a  game — (the  war  betwei'U   gold   and 


paper) — in  which  the  meanest  and  weakest  is 
always  the  conqueror.  The  ba.ser  currency 
always  displaces  the  better.  Hard  money 
needs  support  against  paper,  and  that  support 
can  be  given  by  us,  by  excluding  paper  money 
from  all  federal  receipts  and  payments ;  and  con- 
lining  pajier  money  to  its  own  local  and  inferior 
orbit:  and  its  .i-gnlation  can  bo  well  accom- 
plished by  subjecting  delinquent  banks  to  the 
process  of  bankruptcy,  and  their  small  notes  to 
suppression  under  a  federal  stamp  dtity. 

The  distress  of  the  country  figured  largely  in 
the  speeches  of  several  members,  but  without 
finding  mucl'  sympathy.  That  engine  of  opera- 
ting iqion  the  government  and  the  people  had 
been  over-worked  in  the  panic  session  of  IHSH-'S-l, 
and  was  now  a  stale  resource,  and  a  crippled  ma- 
chine. The  suspension  appeared  to  the  country  to 
have  been  purposely  contrived,  and  wantonly  con- 
tinued. There  was  now  more  gold  and  silver  in 
the  country  than  had  ever  been  seen  in  it  before 
— four  times  as  much  as  in  1832,  when  the  Hank 
of  the  United  States  was  in  its  palmy  state,  and 
was  vaunted  to  have  done  so  much  for  the  cur- 
rency. Twenty  millions  of  silver  was  then  its 
own  estimate  of  the  amount  of  that  metal  in  the 
United  States,  and  not  a  particle  of  gold  in- 
cluded in  the  estimate.  Now  the  estimate  of 
gold  and  silver  was  eighty  millions  ;  and  with 
this  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  de- 
termination of  all  the  simnd  banks  to  resume  as 
soon  as  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  could  bo 
forced  into  resumption,  or  forced  into  open  in- 
solvency, so  as  to  lose  control  over  others,  the 
suspension  and  embarrassment  were  obliged  to 
be  of  brief  continuance.  Such  were  the  argu- 
ments of  the  friends  of  hard  money. 

The  divorce  bill,  as  amended,  passed  the 
Senate,  and  though  not  acted  upon  in  the  House 
(luring  this  called  session,  yet  received  the  im- 
petus which  soon  carried  it  through,  and  givea 
it  a  right  to  bo  placed  among  the  measures  of 
that  session. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

ATTKMl'TKI)  l.  .SU.MPTION  OF  SPKCIK  PAYMENTS, 

TiiF.  suspension  of  the  banks  commenced  at  New 
York,  and  took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  10th 
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of  May :  those  of  Philadelphia,  headed  by  the  Bank 
of  the  I'nited  States,  closed  their  doors  two  days 
after,  and  merely  in  conseiiuence,  as  they  alleged, 
of  the  New  ^  oik  suspension ;  and  the  Bank  of  the 
United  Stales  especially  declared  its  wish  and 
ability  tt»  Irive  continued  specie  payinents  with- 
out reserve,  but  felt  it  i)roiH.'r  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample which  had  been  set.     All  this  was  known 
to  be  a  liction  at  the  time ;  and  the  events  were 
soon  to  come,  to  prove  it  to  be  so.     As  early  as 
the  15th  of  August  ensuing— in  less  than  one 
hundred  days  after  the  suspension— the  banks 
of  New  York  took  the  initiatory  steps  towards 
resuming.     A  general  meeting  of  the  officers  of 
the  bunks  of  the  city  took  place,  and  appointed 
a  conunittee  to  correspond  with  other  banks  to 
procure  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  agree 
upon  a  time  of  general  resumption.     In  this 
meeting  it  was  unanimously  resolved :  "  I'/i'tt 
the  bunks  of  the  seccntl  iStales  be  rcspcclfullij 
iiivilcd  to  aj)poiiU  ih legates  to  meet  on  the 
21  th  (lay  (f  Aovenibei  ne.rt.ia  the  city  of  Xeir 
York,  for  t/ie  purpose  of  conferring  on  the 
lime  ivlvn  specie  pitymenls  may  be   resumed 
with  safely ;  and  on  the  measures  hccessary  to 
efect  that  purpose.''-     Three  citizens,  eminently 
respectable  in  themselves,  and  presidents  of  the 
leading  institutions — Messrs.  Albert   Gallatin, 
George  Newbold,  and  Cornelius  W.  Lawrence — 
were  ai)pointed  a  committee  to  correspond  with 
other  banks  on  the  subject  of  the  resolution. 
They  did  so ;  and,  leaving  to  each  bank  the 
privilege  of  sending  as  many   delegates  as  it 
pleased,  they  warmly  urged  the  Importance  of 
the  occasif)n.  and  that  the   banks  from   each 
State  should  be  represented  in  the  ])n)posed 
convention.     There  was  a  general  concurrence 
in  the  invitation;  but  the  convention  did  not 
take    place.     One    powerful    interest,    strong 
enough  to  jjaraly/e  the  movement,  refused  to 
come  into  it.     That  interest  was  the  Phi!a<lel- 
phia  banks,  headed  by  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States !     So  soon  were  fallacious   pretensions 
exploded  when  put  to  the  test.     And  the  test 
in  this  case  was  not  resumption  itself,  but  only 
a  meeting  to  confer  upon  a  time  when  it  would 
suit  the  general  interest  to  resume.     Even  to 
unite  in  that  conference  was  refused  by  this  ar- 
rogant interest,  affecting  such  a  superiority  over 
all  other  banks ;  and  jiretending  to  have  been 
only  dragged  into  their  condition  by  their  ex- 
ample.   But  a  reason  had  to  be  given  for  this 


refusal,  and  it  was — and  was  worthy  of  the 
party ;  namely,  that  it  was  not  proper  to  do 
any  thing  in  the  business  until  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  extra  session  of  Congress. 
That  answer  was  a  key  to  the  movements  in 
Congress  to  thwart  the  government  jdans.  and 
to  coerce  a  renewal  of  the  United  States  Bank 
charter.  After  the  termination  of  the  session  it 
will  be  seen  that  another  reason  for  refusal  was 
found. 


CHAPTEK  XIII. 

nANKIlll'T  ACT  AGAINST  BANKS. 

Tins  was  the  stringent  measure  recommended 
by  the  President  to  cure  the  evil  of  bank  sus- 
])ensions.  Scattered  through  all  the  States  of 
the  Union,  and  only  existing  as  local  institu- 
tions, the  federal  government  could  exercise  no 
direct  power  over  them ;  and  the  impossibility 
of  bringing  the  State  legislatures  to  act  in  con- 
cert, left  the  institutions  to  do  as  they  pleased ; 
or  rather,  left  even  the  insolvent  ones  to  do  as 
they  pleased ;  for  these,  dominating  over  the 
otliers.  and  governed  by  their  own  necessities,  or 
designs,  compelled  the  solvent  banks,  through 
panic  or  self-defence,  to  follow  their  example. 
Three  of  these  general  suspensions  had  occurred 
in  the  last  twenty  years.  The  notes  of  these 
banks  constituting  the  mass  of  the  circulating 
medium,  put  the  actual  currency  iiito  the  hands 
of  these  institutions ;  leaving  the  comminiity 
helpless;  for  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  indi- 
viduals to  contend  with  associated  corporations 
It  was  a  reproach  to  the  federal  government  to 
be  unable  to  correct  this  state  of  things — to  see 
the  currency  of  the  constitution  driven  out  of 
circulation,  and  out  of  the  country ;  and  substi- 
tuted by  depreciated  i)aper ;  and  the  very  evil 
produced  which  it  was  a  main  object  of  the  con- 
stitution to  prevent.  The  framers  of  that  instru- 
ment were  hard-money  men.  They  had  seen 
the  evils  of  paper  money,  and  intended  to  guard 
their  posterity  again.it  what  they  themselves  had 
suilered.  They  had  done  so,  as  they  believed, 
in  the  prohibition  upon  the  States  to  issue  bills 
of  credit ;  and  in  the  prohibition  upon  the  States 
to  make  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  a  tender 
I  in  discharge  of  debts.    The  invention  of  banks, 
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mid  tlicir  power  over  the  community,  had  nulli- 
fied this  just  and  wise  intention  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  and  certainly  it  would  he  a  reproach  to 
that  instrument  if  it  was  incapable  of  protecting 
itsidf  against  sucii  cncmit.-i,  at  such  an  important 
poiirt.  Thus  far  it  had  been  found  so  incapable; 
but  it  was  a  (luestion  whether  the  fault  was  in 
the  instrument,  or  in  its  administrators.  Tliere 
Were  many  m  ho  believed  it  entirely  to  be  the 
fault  I  if  the  latter — who  believed  that  the  con- 
stitution had  ample  means  of  protection,  within 
itself,  against  insolvent,  or  delinquent  banks — 
and  that,  all  that  was  wanted  was  a  will  in  the 
fi'deral  legishilure  to  apply  the  remedy  which 
tlie  evil  required.  This  remedy  was  the  process 
of  baukrui)tcy,  under  which  a  delinquent  bank 
might  l)e  instantly  stopped  in  its  operations — 
its  circulation  called  in  and  paid  off,  as  far  as  its 
assets  would  go — itself  clo.sed  up,  and  all  power 
of  I'urtiier  mischief  immediately  terminated. 
This  remedy  it  was  now  proposed  to  apply. 
President  Van  Buren  recommended  it :  he  was 
tlie  first  President  who  had  had  the  merit  of 
doing  so ;  and  all  that  was  now  wanted  was  a 
Congress  to  back  him:  and  that  was  a  great 
want !  one  hard  to  supply.  A  powerful  array, 
strongly  combined,  was  on  the  other  side,  both 
moneyed  and  political.  All  the  local  banks 
were  against  it ;  and  they  counted  a  thousand 
— their  stockholders  myriads  ; — and  many  of 
their  owners  and  debtor.-,  were  in  Congress: 
the  (still  so-called)  Bank  of  the  United  States  ; 
was  against  it :  and  its  power  and  influence  ! 
were  still  great :  the  whole  political  party  op-  ; 
posed  to  the  administration  were  against  it,  as  , 
well  l)ecausc  opposition  is  always  a  necessity  of, 
iho  party  out  of  power,  as  a  means  of  getting  in,  ' 
as  because  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
present  state  of  things  opposition  was  essential ! 
to  the  success  of  the  outside  party.  Mr.  Webster 
was  the  first  to  oppose  the  measure,  and  did  so,  , 
seeming  to  question  the  right  of  Congress  to 
apply  the  remedy-  rather  than  to  question  the 
expediency  of  it.     He  said : 

"  We  have  .seen  the  declaration  of  the  President, 
in  which  he  says  that  he  refrains  from  suggesting 
any  specific  plan  for  the  regulation  of  the  exchan- 
ges of  t!  le  country,  and  for  relieving  mercantile  em- 
liarrassments,  or  for  interfering  with  the  ordinary 
operation  of  foreign  or  domestic  commerce  ;  and 
tliat  he  does  this  from  a  conviction  that  such 
measure.*  are  not  within  the  constitutional  pro- 
vince of  tlie  general  government;  and  yet  he 


has  made  a  recommendation  to  Congress  which 
appears  to  mc  to  be  very  remarkable,  and  it  is 
of  a  measure  which  he  thinks  may  prove  a 
salutary  remedy  against  a  dejireciated  paper 
currency.  This  measure  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  bankrupt  law  against  corporations 
and  other  bankers. 

"  Now,  Mr.  President,  it  is  certainly  true  that 
the  constitution  authorizes  Congress  to  establish 
uniform  rules  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies ; 
but  it  is  equally  true,  and  abundantly  manifest, 
that  this  power  was  not  granted  with  any  refer- 
ence to  currency  questions.  It  is  a  general 
power — a  power  to  make  uniform  rules  on  tho 
subject.  How  is  it  possible  that  such  a  power 
can  be  fairly  exercised  by  seizing  on  corpora- 
tions and  bankers,  but  excluding  all  tho  other 
usual  sulyects  of  bankrupt  laws !  Besides,  do 
such  laws  ordinarily  extend  to  corporations  at 
all  ?  But  suppose  they  might  be  so  extended, 
by  a  bankrupt  law  enacted  for  the  usual  pur- 
poses contemplated  by  such  laws ;  how  can  a 
law  be  defended,  which  embraces  them  and 
bankers  alone  ?  1  should  like  to  hear  what  tho 
learned  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  to  whom  the  subject  is  referred,  has 
to  say  upon  it.  How  docs  the  President's  sug- 
gestion conform  to  his  notions  of  tho  constitu- 
tion? The  object  of  bankrupt  laws,  sir,  has  no 
relation  to  currency.  It  is  simply  to  distribute 
the  effects  of  insolvent  debtors  among  their 
creditors ;  and  I  must  say,  it  strikes  me  that  it 
would  be  a  great  perversion  of  the  power  con- 
ferred on  Congress  to  exercise  it  upon  corpor.a- 
tions  and  bankers,  with  the  leading  and  primary 
object  of  remedying  a  depreciated  paper  cur- 
rency. 

"  And  this  appears  the  more  extraordinary, 
inasmuch  as  the  President  is  of  opinion  that  the 
general  subject  of  the  currency  is  not  uithin 
our  province.  Bankruptcy,  in  its  common  and 
just  meaning,  is  within  our  province.  Currency, 
says  the  message,  is  not.  But  we  have  a  bank- 
ruptcy power  in  the  constitution,  and  we  will 
use  this  power,  not  for  bankruptcy,  indeed,  but 
for  currency.  This,  I  confess,  sir,  appeai-s  to  me 
to  be  the  short  statement  of  the  matter.  I  would 
not  do  the  message,  or  its  author,  any  intentional 
injustice,  nor  create  any  apparent,  where  there 
was  not  a  real  inconsistency ;  but  I  declare,  in 
all  sincerity,  that  I  cannot  reconcile  the  proposed 
use  of  the  bankrupt  power  with  those  opinions 
of  the  message  which  respect  the  authority  of 
Congress  over  the  currency  of  the  country." 

The  right  to  use  this  remedy  against  bank- 
rupt corporations  was  of  counse  well  considered 
by  the  President  before  he  recommended  it,  and 
also  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Mr. 
Woodbury),  bred  to  the  bar,  and  since  a  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  by 
whom  it  had  been  several  times  recommended. 
Doubtless  the  remedy  was  sanctioned  by  the 
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whole  ca})inet  before  it  became  a  subject  of  exe- 
cutive recommendation.  But  the  objections  of 
Mr.  Webster,  though  rather  suggested  than 
urged,  and  confmed  to  the  rif^'lit  without  im- 
peaching the  expediency  of  the  remedy,  led  to  a 
full  examination  into  tlie  nature  and  objects  of 
the  laws  of  bankruptcy,  in  which  the  right  to 
use  tiiem  as  proposed  seemed  to  be  fully  vindi- 
cated. But  tiie  measure  was  not  then  pressed 
to  a  vote ;  and  the  occasion  for  the  remedy  hav- 
ing soon  passed  away,  and  not  recurring  since, 
the  question  has  not  been  revived.  But  the  im- 
portance of  the  remedy,  and  the  possibility  that 
it  may  be  wanted  at  some  future  time,  and  the 
high  purpose  of  showing  that  the  constitution  is 
not  imjKJteut  at  a  point  so  vital,  renders  it  pro- 
per to  present,  in  this  View  of  the  working  of 
the  government,  the  line  of  argument  which  was 
then  satisfactory  to  its  advocates :  and  this  is 
done  in  the  ensuing  chapter. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

BANKUUPT  ACT  FOU  HANKS:  MR.  BENTON'S 
SrKECII. 

TiiK  power  of  Congress  to  pass  bankrupt  laws 
is  expressly  given  in  our  constitution,  and  given 
without  limitation  or  qualification.  It  is  the 
fourth  in  the  number  of  the  enumerated  powers, 
and  runs  thus :  "  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and 
uuifiirm  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies 
throughout  the  United  States."  This  is  a  full 
and  clear  grant  of  power.  Upon  its  face  it  admits 
of  no  question,  and  leaves  Congress  at  full 
liberty  to  pass  any  kind  of  bankrupt  laws  they 
please,  limited  only  by  the  condition,  that  what- 
ever laws  are  passed,  they  are  to  be  uniform  in 
their  operation  throughout  the  United  States. 
Upon  the  face  of  our  own  constitution  there  is 
no  question  of  our  right  to  pass  a  bankrupt  law, 
limited  to  banks  and  bankers  ;  but  the  senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Webstkr]  and  others 
who  have  spoken  on  the  same  side  with  him, 
must  carry  us  to  England,  and  conduct  us 
through  the  labyrinth  of  English  statute  law, 
and  through  the  chaos  of  English  judicial  de- 
cisions, to  learn  what  this  word  bankruptcies, 
in  our  constitution,  is  intended  to  signify.  In 
this  he,  and  they,  are  true  to  the  habits  of  the 


legal  profession — those  habits  whicli,  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  our  America,  have  become  a 
proverbial  disiiualilication  for  the  proper  ex- 
ercise of  legislative  duties.  I  know,  Mr.  Pris- 
ident,  that  it  is  the  fate  of  our  lawyers  and 
judges  to  liave  to  run  to  British  law  books  to 
find  out  the  meaning  of  the  phrases  contained  in 
our  constitution;  but  it  is  the  bu.-incss  of  the 
legislator,  and  of  the  statesman,  to  take  a  larger 
view — to  consider  the  difference  between  the 
political  institutions  of  the  two  countries — to 
ascend  to  first  principles — to  know  the  causes 
of  events — and  to  judge  how  far  what  was  suit- 
able and  beneficial  to  one  might  be  prejudicial 
and  inapplicable  to  the  other.  We  stand  here 
as  legislators  and  statesmen,  not  as  lawyers  aiul 
judges ;  we  have  a  grant  of  power  to  execute, 
not  a  statute  to  interpret ;  and  our  first  duty 
is  to  look  to  that  grant,  and  see  what  it  is  ;  and 
our  next  duty  is  to  look  over  our  countrj-,  and 
see  whether  there  is  any  thing  in  it  which  re- 
quires the  exercise  of  that  grant  of  power.  This 
is  what  our  President  has  done,  iand  what  we 
ought  to  do.  He  has  looked  into  the  constitu- 
tion, and  seen  there  an  unlimited  grant  of  jiowcr 
to  pass  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bank- 
ruptcies; and  he  has  looked  over  the  United 
States,  and  seen  what  he  believes  to  be  fit  sub- 
jects for  the  exercise  of  that  power,  namely, 
about  a  thousand  banks  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy, 
and  no  State  possessed  of  authority  to  act  be- 
yond its  own  limits  in  remedying  the  evils  of  a 
mischief  so  vast  and  so  frightful.  Seeing  these 
two  things — a  power  to  act,  and  a  subject  mutter 
requiring  action — the  President  has  recom- 
mended the  action  which  the  constitution  per- 
mits, and  which  the  subject  requires ;  but  the 
senator  from  Massachusetts  has  risen  in  his 
place,  and  called  upon  us  to  shift  our  view ;  to 
trarsfer  our  contempliition — from  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  the  British  statute 
book — from  actual  barkruptcy  among  ourselves 
to  historical  bankruptcy  in  England ;  and  to 
confine  our  legislation  to  the  characteristics  of 
the  English  model. 

As  a  general  proposition,  I  lay  it  down  that 
Congress  is  not  confined,  like  jurists  and  juilges, 
to  the  English  statutory  definitions,  or  tlie  Xisi 
Prius  or  King's  Bench  construction  of  the 
phrases  known  to  Enp;lish  legislation,  and  used 
in  our  constitution.  Such  a  limitation  would 
not  only  narrow  us  down  to  a  mere  lawyer's 
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view  of  a  Hulijcct.  l)Ut  wrjuld  limit  ii.«,  in  point 
of  time,  to  Knjrlish  jircccdiiitH.  as  tlicy  stood  at 
the  adoption  of  our  constitution,  in  tlio  year 
17H0.  I  protest  apiinst  tliis  absurdity,  and  con- 
tend tlial  we  are  to  use  our  pranled  powers  ac- 
cording to  tlie  circumstances  of  our  own  conn- 
try,  and  according!;  to  the  genius  of  our  republican 
institutions,  and  nccordin;?  to  the  pro;;re.-H  of 
events  and  the  expansion  of  Ii<:htand  knowledge 
anionj;  oui'selvi'S.  If  n<it,  and  if  we  are  to  be 
confined  to  the  '•  usual  objects,"  and  the  ''  usual 
subjects,"  and  tlio  "usual  ]n\.  ')ses,"  of  British 
legislation  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  onr 
constitution,  how  could  Congress  ever  make  a 
law  in  relation  to  steamboats,  or  to  railroad 
cars,  both  of  wfii(!h  were  unknown  to  British 
legislation  in  17811 ;  and  therefore,  according  to 
the  ilea  that  would  send  us  to  Kngland  to  find 
out  the  meaning  of  our  constitution,  would  not 
fall  within  the  limits  of  our  legislative  authority. 
Upon  their  face,  the  words  of  the  constitution 
are  sudicient  to  justify  the  President's  recom- 
mendation, even  as  understood  by  those  who 
impugn  that  recommendation.  The  bankrupt 
davisc  is  very  peculiar  in  its  phraseology,  and 
the  more  strikingly  so  from  its  contrast  with 
the  phraseology  of  the  naturalization  clause, 
which  is  coupled  with  it.  Mark  this  diflercncc : 
there  is  to  be  a  imiform  rule  of  naturalization ; 
there  are  to  be  imiform  laws  on  the  subject  of 
bankruptcies.  One  is  in  the  singular,  the  other 
in  the  plural ;  one  is  to  be  a  rule,  the  other  are 
to  be  laws  ;  one  acts  on  individuals,  the  other 
on  the  subject ;  and  it  is  bankruptcies  that  are, 
and  not  bankruptcy  that  is,  to  bo  the  objects  of 
these  uniform  laws. 

As  a  proposition,  now  limited  to  this  particu- 
lar case,  I  lay  it  down  that  we  arc  not  confined 
to  the  modern  English  acceptation  of  this  term 
bankrupt ;  for  it  is  a  term,  not  of  English,  but 
of  Roman  origin.  It  is  a  term  of  the  civil  law, 
and  borrowed  by  the  English  from  that  code. 
They  borrowed  from  Italy  both  the  name  and  the 
purpose  of  the  law ;  and  also  the  first  objects  to 
which  the  law  was  applicable.  The  English 
were  borrowers  of  every  thing  connected  with 
this  code  ;  and  it  is  absurd  in  us  to  borrow  from 
a  borrower — to  copy  from  a  copyist — when  we 
have  the  original  lender  and  the  original  text 
before  us.  Bancus  and  rupUis  signifies  a 
broken  bench ;  and  the  word  broken  is  not 
metaphorical  but  literal,  and  is  descriptive  of 


the  ancient  method  of  cashiering  an  insolvent 
or  fraudulent  baiikir,  by  turning  him  out  of  the 
exchange  or  market  place,  and  breaking  the 
table  bench  to  pieces  on  which  he  kept  his  money 
and  tran>acte<l  his  business.  The  term  IkdJc 
ritpl,  then,  in  the  civil  law  from  which  the  Kng- 
lish  borrowed  it,  not  oidy  ap[)li(il  to  bankers,  but 
was  confined  to  them  ;  and  it  is  preposterous  in 
us  to  limit  ourselves  to  an  English  definition  of 
a  civil  law  term. 

I'pon  this  exposition  of  our  own  constitution, 
and  of  the  civil  law  derivation  of  this  term 
bankrupt^  I  submit  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  not  limited  to  tho  English 
judicial  or  statutory  acceptation  of  the  term  ; 
and  so  I  finish  the  first  point  which  I  took 
in  tho  argument.  The  next  point  is  more 
comjirehensivc,  and  makes  a  direct  issue  with 
the  proposition  of  the  senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr.  "W'kbsteu.]  His  proposition  is, 
that  we  nmst  confine  our  bankrupt  legislation 
to  tlie  usual  objects,  the  usual  subjects,  and  tho 
usual  purposes  of  bankrupt  lavrs  in  England; 
and  that  currency  (meaning  paper  money  and 
shin-plasters  of  course),  and  banks,  ami  bank- 
ing, are  not  within  the  scope  of  that  legislation. 
I  take  issue,  sir.  upon  all  these  points,  and  am 
ready  to  go  with  the  senator  to  England,  and  to 
contest  them,  one  by  onr,  on  the  evidences  of 
English  history,  of  English  statute  law.  and  of 
English  judicial  decision.  I  say  English ;  for, 
although  the  senator  did  not  mention  England, 
yet  he  coidd  mean  nothing  else,  in  his  reference 
to  Che  usual  objects,  usual  subjects,  and  usual 
purposes  of  bankrupt  laws.  lie  could  mean 
nothing  else.  lie  must  mean  the  English  exam- 
ples and  the  English  practice,  or  nothing ;  and 
he  is  not  a  person  to  speak,  and  mean  nothing. 

Protesting  against  this  voj'age  across  tlie  high 
seas,  I  nevertheless  will  make  it,  and  will  ask 
the  senator  on  what  act,  out  of  the  scores  which 
Parliament  has  passed  upon  this  subject,  or  on 
what  period,  out  of  the  five  hundred  years  that 
she  has  been  legislating  upon  it,  will  he  fix  for 
his  example  ?  Or,  whether  he  will  choose  to 
view  the  whole  together ;  and  out  of  the  vast 
chaotic  and  heterogeneous  mas.s,  extract  a 
general  power  which  Parliament  posses.ses,  and 
which  he  proposes  for  our  exemplar  ?  For  my- 
self, I  am  agreed  to  consider  the  question  under 
the  whole  or  under  either  of  these  aspects,  and, 
relying  on  the  goodness  of  the  cause,  expect  a 
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cnfi'  d'liroranoe  from  the  contest,  take  it  in  any 
way. 

And  lir.-t,  as  to  the  artn  passed  upon  this 
siliji'tt  ;  gnat  is  their  numlper.  and  iiin^t  <lis- 
8  iiiilar  tlicir  pro\isiuiis.  Fur  the  llr.-t  two 
Ifindred  years,  these  acts  applied  to  none  but 
aliens,  and  a  single  class  of  aliens,  and  unly  for 
a  single  aet,  that  ol'  Hying  l!ie  realm  to  avoid 
their  ereilitors.  Then  they  were  made  to  apply 
to  all  debttrs,  whether  natives  or  foreigners, 
ongMged  in  trade  or  nut,  and  took  effect  for 
three  acts:  Iht,  Hying  the  realm  ;  2d,  keeping 
the  house  to  avoid  creditors;  .'Id,  taking  sanc- 
tuary in  a  eliin'ch  to  ivoid  arre-t.  For  upwards 
f)f  two  hiiiulied  years— to  be  precise,  fur  two 
hunditd  and  twenty  years — Imnkruptey  was 
only  tri'uteil  eriminally,  and  directeil  against 
those  wlio  would  not  face  tiieir  creditors,  or 
abide  the  laws  of  the  land ;  and  the  remedies 
against  tluin  were  not  civil,  but  criminal ;  it 
was  not  a  distribution  of  the  efleets,  but  cor- 
poral pur.ishment,  to  wit:  imprisonment  and 
outlawry.*  The  statute  of  Elizabeth  was  the 
first  that  confined  tlie  law  to  merchants  an<l 
trailers,  took  in  the  unfortunate  as  well  as  the 
criminal,  extended  the  acts  of  bankruptcy  to  in- 
ability as  well  as  to  disinclination  to  pay,  dis- 
criiiiiimted  between  innocent  and  fraudulent 
bankruptcy;  and  gave  to  creditors  the  remedial 
right  to  a  distribution  of  cfTects.  This  statute 
opened  the  door  to  judicial  construction,  and  the 
judges  went  to  work  to  define  by  decisions,  who 
were  traders,  and  what  acts  constituted  the 
fact,  or  showed  an  indent  to  delay  or  to  defraud 
creditors.  In  making  these  decisions,  the  judges 
reached  high  enough  to  get  hold  of  royal  com- 
panies, and  low  enouijh  to  get  hold  of  shoe- 
makers ;  the  latter  upon  the  ground  that  they 
bought  the  leather  out  of  which  they  made  the 
shoe,! ;  and  they  even  had  a  most  learned  con- 
sultation to  decide  whether  i>.  mi.n  who  was 
a  lamliord  for  dogs,  and  bought  dead  horses  for 
his  four-legged  boarders,  and  then  sold  the  skins 
and  buiies  of  the  horse  carcases  he  had  bought, 

I'reiiiiihb'  to  Via  act  of  '.Wth  of  Hknuy  viii, 
"Wlii'iVMs  JiviTsmul  siiniliy  iiorsims  craftily  otituinL'd  Into 
fliL-ir  hniiils  yrcit  Mibstance  of  olhor  inonV  pioils,  do  siiililenly 
fli'C  t"  pMrts  unknown,  or  kuep  tlicir  honst'S,  not  niinilin;;  to 
piiy  or  ri-st<iie  to  nny  of  tlioir  creditors,  their  debts  and  diitici", 
but  lit  tlieir  own  wills  and  own  ideasurcs  consume  the  sub- 
stance obtained  by  credit  of  other  men  for  their  own  pleasures 
and  delicate  living,  against  all  reason,  equity,  and  good  con- 
science. 


wan  not  n  trader  within  the  meaning  of  the  act; 
and  so  subject  to  the  statute  of  bankrunts. 
Tliese  decisions  of  the  judges  set  the  i'arlianu  lit 
to  work  again  to  preeliidf  jiidieijil  conslnieiions 
by  the  pieei-iuii,  negalivily  and  atlii  iiiali\ely. 
of  legislative  emKiiiieiit.  jJiit,  worse  and  woise  ! 
Out  of  the  fryiie.'-paii  into  thi'  lire.  The  more 
legislation  the  more  coii«tiiieiioii  ;  the  more 
statutes  I'arliament  made,  the  more  numerous 
and  the  more  various  the  judicial  decisions; 
until,  besides  merchants  and  traders,  near  forty 
other  deseriptions  of  persons  were  ineliided  ;  and 
the  catalogue  of  bankruptcy  act-,  iniioecut  or 
fraudulent,  is  swelled  to  a  length  which  rei|iiires 
whole  ]i;(ges  to  roiitain  it.  Among  those  who 
are  now  iinluded  by  statutory  enaetnieiit  in 
England,  leaving  oi;t  the  great  classes  coinpre- 
hendeil  under  the  names  of  merchants  and 
tr'idi'rs,  are  bankers,  brokers,  factors,  and  scri- 
vener.- ;  iiisuri  rs  against  perils  by  sea  !n;d  land  ; 
warehotisemi  II,  wbarliiigers,  packers,  buildi  is, 
carjienfers,  shipwrights  and  vietiiallers  ;  keepers 
of  inn.s,  hotel.s,  taverns  and  coH'ee-houses  ;  dyers, 
printers,  bleachers,  fuller^,  caleiidrers,  sellers 
of  cattle  or  sheep;  coiiimissioii  miivbants  and 
consignees;  and  the  agents  of  all  these  classes. 
These  are  the  afllrniMtive  definitions  of  the 
classes  litible  to  baiikiii|)tcy  in  England  ;  then 
come  the  negative  ;  and  among  tliese  are  far- 
mers, graziers,  and  comiiioii  laborers  {or  hire; 
the  receivers  general  of  the  king's  taxes,  and 
members  or  .sub.«cribers  to  any  ineorporited 
companies  established  by  charter  of  ai't  of  Par- 
liament. And  among  these  negative  and  afiirm- 
ative  exclusions  and  ineliisioiis,  there  are  many 
classes  which  have  repeatedly  changed  position, 
and  found  themselves  successively  in  and  out  of 
the  bankruj't  code.  Xaw,  in  all  this  mass  of 
variant  and  contradictory  legislation,  what  part 
of  it  will  the  .senator  from  Massachu.«etts  .select 
for  his  model  ?  'J'he  improvt'd,  and  apjiroved 
parts,  to  be  sure !  Ibit  here  a  barrier  presents 
self — an  impassable  wall  interposes— a  veto 
power  intervenes.  For  it  so  haiijieiis  that  the 
improvements  in  the  JJritish  l)ankru]pt  code, 
those  parts  of  it  which  are  considered  best,  and 
most  worthy  of  our  imitation,  are  of  modern 
origin — the  creations  of  the  last  iilty  years — 
actually  made  since  the  date  of  our  constitution ; 
and,  therefore,  not  within  the  pale  of  its  purview 
and  meaning.  Yes.  sir,  made  since  the  esta1>- 
lishment  of  our  constitution,  and,  therefore,  not 
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tci  lie  iiii  Iinlcil  Mitliiliit.i  t'oIl((Iii|(liifin|i ;  iiilIl'SH 
tlii.-t  (liiciriiic  cif  sciiicliiii^  into  IJi'iti>li  utiitiit'.'K 
for  the  iiiiniiiii^:  ot'  oiu'  cuti-tiliilioii,  is  lo  iiuikc 
UM  sciiirli  Inr.vauls  U>  tlHtiid  of  llic  Ilritisli  iiii- 

pil«!,  us  Wfll    IKS   Mllfcll    Illicit  Wllllls    to   ilH  lll)iill- 

u\h^.  KiU't  is,  tliiit  llie  iicUial  Imiiknipt  coilc  of 
(iiviit  llrituiii — tlic>  one  tliiit  inij^tTvcs  all  thai 
is  viiliiiihic,  that  coiisolidati-*  nil  (hat  is  pri'- 
s(  Tvi'il.aiKl  iiii|irov('s  all  llial  is  imiJi'oviililc,  is  an 
act  of  iiio-l  r, c'liit  date—  (if  the  nijrn  of  (Jcoi'^,'!' 
I\'.,  and  not  jt't  a  dozcii  yiais  old,  lliic,  then, 
in  K"ii'n  '""'^  '••  l'n';land  for  a  niodil,  wu  art- 
cut  oil'  friini  lar  iniprovi'mcnts  in  the  haiikrupt 
iM(U',  and  I'Oiilint'd  to  taki-  it  as  it  stoml  ini(it'r 
the  r(i;.'n  of  tlio  Plantajrcncts,  tlu'  Tiidors.  tho 
.Stiiarls,  and  the  earlier  rei};ns  of  the  lirnnswiek 
sovereifTMs.  This  should  lie  a  coiiuideration,  and 
Kullicicnlly  wei^iity  to  turn  the  scale  in  favor 
of  looking;  to  our  own  constitution  alone  for  the 
extent  ami  circuni.-criplion  of  our  jiowers. 

lint  let  us  continue  this  discussion  upon  prin- 
ciples of  IJritisli  example  and  British  le^iislalion. 
Wv  must  ,!_'o  to  Kn;:lau(i  for  one  of  two  thinj;s  ; 
either  for  a  case  in  point,  to  he  found  in  some 
statute,  oi' a  general  authority,  to  he  extracted 
from  a  j:eiur'.l  practice.  Take  it  either  way,  or 
hoili  ways,  and  1  am  ready  and  ahlu  to  vindicate, 
upon  IJrilish  precedents,  our  perfect  rif^ht  to  en- 
act a  liaukru|il  law,  limited  in  its  application  to 
banks  and  hankers.  And  first,  for  a  case  in 
point,  that  is  to  say,  an  English  statute  of  hank- 
nijitcy,  limiled  to  these  lords  (jf  the  pur.se- 
striu|:s  :  we  have  it  at  once,  in  the  lirst  act  ever 
pas.sed  on  the  suhject, — the  act  of  the  .'JOth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  HE,  afj;ainst  the 
Ijonibard  Jews.  Every  body  knows  that  these 
Jews  were  bankers,  usually  formed  into  compa- 
nies, who.  isruin;;  fiom  Venice,  Milan,  and  other 
j)arts  of  Italy,  spread  over  the  south  and  west 
of  Europe,  diu'infi  the  middle  ages;  and  estab- 
lished themselves  in  every  Cfiuntry  and  city  in 
which  the  dawn  of  reviving  civilization,  and  the 
germ  of  returning  industry,  gave  employment 
to  money,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  credit. 
They  came  to  London  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  gave  their  name  to  a  street  which 
etill  retains  it.  as  well  as  it  still  retains  the  par- 
ticular occupation,  and  the  peculiar  reputation, 
which  tlie  Lombard  Jews  established  for  it. 
The  lirst  law  against  bankrupts  ever  pa.ssed  in 
England,  was  against  the  banking  company  com- 
posed of  these  Jews,  and  confined  exclusively  to 


them.  It  reniuined  in  force  two  hundreii  years, 
witliout  any  alteration  whatever,  and  was  noth- 
ing but  the  application  of  the  law  of  their  own 
country  to  these  bankers  in  the  country  of  their 
sojournment— the  Italian  law,  founded  ujioii  the 
civil  law,  and  called  in  Italy  baiini  rottn,  bro- 
ken bank.  It  \n  in  direct  reference  to  these 
Jews,  and  this  application  of  tiie  exotic  bank- 
rujit  law  to  them,  that  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  his 
institutes,  takes  occasion  to  say  that  both  the 
name  and  the  wickednesH  of  bankruptcy  were 
of  foreign  origin,  and  had  been  bionght  into 
England  from  foreign  partH.  It  was  enacted 
under  the  reign  of  one  of  the  most  glorious  of 
tile  Knglish  princes — a  reign  as  much  distin- 
guished for  the  benelicenco  of  its  civil  adminis- 
tration as  for  the  splendor  of  its  military  achieve- 
ments. This  act  of  itself  is  a  full  answer  to  the 
whole  objection  taken  by  the  senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. It  shows  that,  even  in  England,  a 
bankrupt  law  has  been  conlined  to  a  single  class 
of  jiersons,  and  that  class  a  banking  company. 
And  here  I  would  he  willing  to  clo.-e  my  speech 
upon  a  compromise — a  compromise  founded  in 
reason  and  reciprocity,  and  invested  witli  the 
eipiitablo  mantle  of  a  mutual  concession,  it  is 
this:  if  we  must  follow  English  precedents,  let 
us  follow  them  chronologically  and  orderly. 
Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  take  them  as 
they  rise.  Give  me  a  bankrupt  law  for  two 
hundred  years  against  banks  and  bankers;  and, 
after  that,  make  another  for  merchants  and 
traders. 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Web- 
stkk]  has  emphatically  demanded,  how  the 
bankrupt  power  could  be  fairly  exercised  by 
seizing  on  corporaticins  and  bankers,  and  ex- 
cluding all  the  other  usual  subjects  of  bankrupt 
laws  ?  I  answer,  by  following  the  examjjle  of 
that  England  to  which  lie  has  conducted  us ; 
by  copying  the  act  of  the  30th  of  Edward 
III. ;  by  going  back  to  that  reign  of  heroism, 
patriotism,  and  wisdom ;  that  reign  in  which  the 
monarch  acquired  as  much  glory  from  his  do- 
mestic policy  as  from  his  foreign  conquests ; 
that  reign  in  which  the  acquisition  of  dyers  and 
weavers  from  Flanders,  the  observance  of  law 
and  justice,  and  the  encouragement  given  to  ag- 
liculture  and  manufactures,  conferred  more  bene- 
fit upon  the  kingdom,  and  more  glory  upon  the 
king,  than  the  splendid  victories  of  Poictiers, 
Agincourt,  and  Cressy. 
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But  the  M'lmtor  may  not  be  willing'  to  yield 
to  this  example,  this  <'ii-'e  in  |M)iiit,  drawn  from 
his  own  f.iiiiit.iin,  and  pncisely  iij)  to  the  exi- 
gency of  the  occasion.  He  may  want  something' 
more  ;  and  he  shall  have  it.  I  will  now  take  the 
question  iiptm  its  broadest  bottom  and  fullest 
merits.  I  will  go  to  the  (piestion  of  tienernl 
power— the  ]i(iiiil  of  p  iieral  authority— exem- 
plified by  the  treiieral  jiraetice  of  the  Uritish  I'ar- 
lianieiil.  for  live  liundred  years,  over  the  whole 
Bubjeet  of  bankruptcy.  1  will  try  the  (piestion 
upon  Ihi-  lia.-is  ;  and  here  I  lay  down  the  jiro- 
posilion,  that  this  ti'e  liundre<l  years  of  parlia- 
mentary li';:islation  on  bankruptcy  establishes 
the  point  of  lull  authority  in  the  Ibitish  Parlia- 
ment to  act  as  it  pleased  on  the  entire  subject 
of  bankruiitcies.  This  is  my  proposition  ;  and, 
when  it  is  proved,  I  shall  claim  from  those  who 
carry  me  to  England  for  authority,  the  same 
amount  of  power  over  the  subject  which  the 
British  Parliament  has  been  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
crcisinir.  Now,  what  is  the  extent  of  that 
power?  Happily  for  me,  I,  who  have  to  speak, 
without  any  inclination  for  the  task  ;  still  more 
happily  for  those  who  liave  to  hear  '  r,  pcrad- 
venture  without  profit  or  pleasure  ;  iiappily  for 
both  parties,  my  proposition  is  already  proved, 
paitly  by  what  I  have  previously  advanced,  and 
fully  by  what  every  senator  knows.  I  have  al- 
ready shown  the  practice  of  Parliament  upon 
this  subject,  that  it  has  altered  and  changed, 
contracted  and  enlarged,  put  in  and  left  out, 
fcbolished  and  created,  precisely  as  it  pleased.  I 
have  already  shown,  in  my  rapid  view  of  Eng- 
lish legislation  on  this  subject,  that  the  Parlia- 
ment exercised  plenary  power  and  unlimited 
authority  over  every  branch  of  the  bankrupt 
<juesti(jn ;  that  it  confined  the  action  of  the 
bankrupt  laws  to  a  single  class  of  persons,  or 
extended  it  to  many  classes ;  that  it  was  some- 
times confined  to  foreigners,  then  applied  to  na- 
tives, and  that  now  it  comprehends  natives, 
aliens,  denizen,s,  and  women  ;  that  at  one  time 
all  debtors  were  subject  to  it ;  then  none  but 
merchants  and  traders  ;  and  now,  besides  mer- 
chants and  traders,  a  long  list  of  persons  who 
have  nothing  to  do  with  trade  ;  that  at  one  time 
bankruptcy  was  treated  criminally,  and  its  ob- 
ject punished  corporeally,  while  now  it  is  a  re- 
medial measure  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors, 
and  the  relief  of  unfortunate  debtors ;  and  that 
the  acts  of  the  debtor  which  may  constitute  him 
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a  bankrupt,  hav<>  boMi  enlarged  from  three  or 
four  glaring  misdeeds,  to  ho  long  a  iat:il"giie  of 
actiims,  divided  into  the  heads  of  inimrent  and 
fraudulent;  eonstruetive  and  |iiisiti\c  ;  inten- 
tioniil  and  unintentional ;  voluntary  and  forced  ; 
that  none  but  an  attorney,  with  book  in  hand, 
can  pretend  to  enumerate  them.  All  this  has 
been  shown;  and,  from  all  thi-,  it  is  iiicuntest- 
able  that  Parliament  can  do  ju-t  what  it  pleiu;i'H 
on  the  subject ;  and,  therefoiv,  our  Congii-fs,  if 
referred  to  Enghuul  for  its  powers,  cmi  do  just 
what  it  plea.ses  also.  And  thus,  whcilur  we  go 
by  the  words  of  our  own  constitution,  or  by  a 
particular  example  in  England,  or  deduce  a  gen- 
eral authority  from  the  general  practice  of  that 
country,  the  result  is  still  the  same:  we  have 
authority  to  limit,  if  we  please,  our  biuiknipt 
law  to  the  single  class  of  banks  and  bankers. 

The  senator  from  Massaehusttts  (Mr.  Wkh- 
stkk]  demands  whether  bankrupt  laws  ordina- 
rily extend  to  corporations,  niiaiiiiig  moneyed 
corporations.  I  am  free  to  answer  tli.it,  in  point 
of  fact,  they  do  not.  Hi  t  why  ?  because  they 
ought  not?  or  because  •  ie!<e  corporations  have 
yet  been  powerful  enough,  or  fortunate  enough, 
to  keep  their  necks  out  of  that  noo.<e?  Cer- 
tainly the  latter.  It  is  the  power  of  these  mo- 
neyed corporations  in  England,  and  their  good 
fortune  in  our  America,  whiidi,  enabling  tl«.  n  to 
grasp  all  advantages  on  one  hand,  and  to  repulse 
all  penalties  on  the  other,  has  enabled  them  to 
obtain  express  statutory  exemption  from  bank- 
rupt liabilities  in  England ;  and  to  escape,  thus 
far,  from  similar  liabilities  in  the  United  States. 
This,  sir,  is  history,  and  not  invective ;  it  is 
fact,  and  not  assertion  ;  and  I  will  speedily  re- 
fresh the  senator's  memory,  and  bring  him  to 
recollect  why  it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  tliat  bank- 
rupt laws  do  not  usually  extend  to  these  corpo- 
rations. And,  first,  let  us  look  to  England, 
that  great  exemplar,  whose  evil  exanii)les  wu 
are  ,so  promjit,  whose  good  ones  we  are  so  slow, 
to  imitate.  How  stands  this  question  of  corpo- 
ration unliability  there  ?  JJy  the  judicial  con- 
struction of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  the  part- 
ners in  all  incorporated  conii)anics  were  held 
subject  to  the  bankrupt  law ;  and,  under  this 
construction,  a  commission  of  bankiupt  was 
issued  against  Sir  John  Wolstenholmc,  a  gen- 
tleman of  large  fortune,  who  had  advanced  a  sum 
of  money  on  an  adventure  in  the  East  India 
Company's  trade.    The  issue  of  tliis  commission 
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was  afflrmed  by  the  Court  of  King's  IJciich; 
but  this  hapiK'iicd  to  take  place  in  tlie  reijjn 
of  Charles  II. — that  reign  durinpj  rthich  .so 
little  is  r<  und  worthy  of  imitation  in  the  pov- 
ernnient  (  f  fireat  IJiitain — and  immediately  two 
acts  of  I*arliament  were  passed,  one  to  annul 
the  jjidfcment  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in 
the  case  of  Sir  John  AVolstenholme,  and  the 
other  to  prevent  any  sucli  judgments  from  being 
given  in  future.  Here  are  copies  of  the  two 
acts : 

FinST  ACT,  TO    ANNUL    THE   JUDGMENT. 

"  Whereas  a  verdict  and  judgment  was  had  in 
the  Easter  term  of  tlie  King's  Bench,  whereby 
Sir  John  Wolstenholrne,  knight,  and  adventurer 
in  the  East  India  Company,  was  found  liable  to 
a  comniission  of  bankrupt  only  for,  and  by  rea- 
son of.  a  share  which  he  had  in  the  joJMt  stock 
of  said  conii>any :  Now,  Ac,  Be  it  enacted,  That 
the  said  judgment  be  reversed,  annulled,  vacated, 
and  for  naught  held,"  &c. 
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"  That  whereas  divers  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, and  persons  of  quality,  no  ways  bred  up 
to  trade,  do  often  put  in  great  stocks  of  money 
into  the  Kast  India  and  Guinea  Company :  Be  it 
enacted,  That  no  jwrsons  adventurers  for  ymt- 
ting  in  money  or  merchandise  into  the  srid  com- 
panies, or  for  venturing  or  managing  the  fishing 
trade,  called  the  royal  fishing  trade,  shall  be  re- 
puted or  taken  to  be  a  merchant  or  trader  withii 
any  statutes  for  bankrupts." 

Thus,  and  for  these  reasons,  were  churt(  red 
companies  and  their  members  exempted  fiom 
the  bankrupt  jwnalties,  under  the  dissolute 
reign  of  Charles  II.  It  was  not  the  power 
of  the  corporations  at  that  time — for  the  Bank 
of  England  was  not  then  chartered,  and  the 
East  India  Company  had  not  then  conquered 
India — which  occasinn"d  this  exemption  ;  but  it 
was  to  favor  the  dignified  characters  who  en- 
gaged in  the  trade — nobletnen.  gentlemen,  and 
persons  of  quality.  But,  afterwards,  when  the 
Bank  of  England  had  become  nlmost  the  gov- 
ernment of  England,  and  when  the  East  India 
Company  had  acquired  th.e  don\inions  of  the 
Great  ^logul,  an  act  of  Parliament  expressly 
declared  that  no  member  of  any  incorporated 
coUipany,  chartered  by  act  of  Parliament,  should 
be  liable  to  become  bankrupt.  This  act  was 
passed  in  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  when  the 
Wellington  ministry  was  in  power,  and  when 
liberal   principles   and  human  rights  were  at 


the  last  gasp.  So  much  for  these  corjiora- 
tion  exemptions  in  England  ;  and  if  the  senator 
from  Massachu.setts  finds  any  thing  in  such  iu 
stances  worthy  of  imitation,  let  him  stand  forth 
and  proclaim  it. 

But,  sir,  I  am  not  yet  done  with  my  answer 
to  this  qucKtion ;  do  such  laws  ordinarily  extend 
to  corporations  at  all  ?  I  answer,  most  decided- 
ly, that  they  do !  that  they  apply  in  England  to 
all  the  corporations,  except  tho.sc  specially  ex- 
cepted by  the  act  of  George  IV. ;  and  these 
arc  few  in  umber,  though  great  in  power 
— powerful,  but  few — nothing  but  units  to  my- 
riads, compared  to  those  which  are  not  excej)ted. 
The  words  of  that  act  arc:  "Alembers  of,  or 
subscribers  to,  any  incorporated  commercial  or 
trading  companies,  establislied  by  charter  act 
of  Parliament."  These  words  cut  off  at  once 
the  manv  ten  thousand  corporations  in  the 
British  empire  existing  by  prescription,  or  iii- 
cori>0!ated  by  letters  patent  from  the  king; 
and  then  fnej'  cut  off  all  those  even  chartered 
by  act  of  Parliament  which  are  not  commercial 
.^r  trading  in  their  nature.  This  saves  but  a 
few  out  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  corpo- 
rations which  abound  in  England,  Scotland, 
AVales,  and  Ireland.  It  saves,  or  rathtr  con- 
firms, the  exemption  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
which  is  a  trader  in  money;  and  it  contirins, 
also,  the  exemption  of  the  East  India  Company, 
which  is,  in  contemplation  of  law  at  least,  a 
commercial  company  ;  and  it  saves  or  exeni]its 
a  fi'W  others  dcnving  charters  of  incorporation 
from  Parliament;  but  it  leaves  subject  to  the 
law  ihe  whole  wilderness  of  corporations,  of 
which  there  are  thousands  in  Lomhm  alone, 
which  derive  from  prescriptiori  or  letters  patent ; 
and  it  also  leaves  subject  to  the  same  laws  a'l 
the  corporati(  ns  created  by  charter  act  of  P  u- 
liament,  whic'.i  are  not  commercial  or  trad.ng. 
The  words  of  the  act  are  very  peculiar — ''cfiar- 
ter  act  of  Parliament ; "  so  that  corporations 
by  a  general  law,  without  a  special  charter  act, 
are  not  included  in  the  exemption.  This  .n- 
swer,  added  to  what  has  been  previously  said, 
must  be  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  senator's  ques- 
tion, whether  bankrupt  laws  ordinarily  extend 
to  corporations  ?  Sir,  oiit  of  the  myriad  of  cor- 
poKitions  in  Great  Britain,  the  bankrupt  law 
extends  tc  the  whole,  except  some  half  dozen 
o"  dozen. 

So  much  for  the  exemption  of  these  corpora- 
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tions in  England  ;  now  for  our  America.  We 
never  had  but  one  bankrupt  law  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  for  the  short  period  of  three  or 
four  yerirs.  li  A-as  passed  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  eldjr  Mr.  Adams,  and  repealed 
under  Mr.  Jeflerson.  1 1  copied  the  English  acts 
including  among  the  .^^ubjects  of  bankruptcy, 
bankers,  brokers,  and  factors.  Coqiorations 
were  not  included ;  and  it  is  probable  that  no 
question  was  rai.sed  about  them,  as,  up  to  that 
time,  their  number  was  few,  and  their  conduct 
generally  good.  But.  at  a  later  date,  the  enact- 
ment of  a  bankrnjit  law  was  again  attempted  in 
our  Congress  ;  and,  at  that  jx-riod,  the  multipli- 
cation and  the  misconduct  of  banks  presented 
them  to  the  minds  of  many  as  proper  subjects 
for  the  application  of  tho  law ;  I  speak  of  the 
bill  of  IH9.7,  brought  into  the  Senate,  and  lost. 
That  bill,  like  all  previous  laws  since  the  time 
of  (Jeorgo  II.,  was  made  applicable  to  bankers, 
brokers,  and  factors.  A  senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Branch]  moved  to  include  bank- 
ing corporations.  The  motion  was  lost,  there 
being  but  twelve  votes  for  it ;  but  in  this  twelve 
there  were  some  wliose  names  nmst  carry  weight 
to  any  cause  to  which  they  arc  at  tached.  The 
twelve  were,  Jlessrs.  Barton,  Benton,  Branch, 
Cobb.  Dickerson,  Hendricks,  Macon,  Noble,  Uan- 
doIi)h,  Reed,  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  and  White. 
Tlie  whole  of  the  friends  of  the  'jill,  twenty-one 
hi  number,  voted  against  the  proposition,  (the 
prcstnt  Chief  Magistrate  in  the  number,)  and 
for  the  obvious  reason,  with  some,  of  not  encum- 
bering the  measure  they  were  so  anxious  to 
carry,  by  putting  into  it  a  new  and  untried  pro- 
vision. And  thus  stands  our  own  legislation  on 
this  subject.  In  point  of  fact,  then,  chartered 
corporations  have  thus  far  escaped  bankrupt 
penalties, both  in  England, and  in  our  America; 
but  ought  they  to  continue  to  escape  ?  This  is 
the  ([uestion — this  the  true  and  import.int  in- 
quiry, which  is  now  to  occupy  th>j  public  mind. 
The  senator  from  ?.Iassachusetts  [Mr.  Wed- 
stkkJ  says  the  object  of  bankrupt  laws  has  no 
relation  to  currency  ;  that  their  object  is  sim- 
ply t(t  distribute  the  effects  of  in.solvent  debtors 
among  their  creditors.  So  says  the  .*icnator,  but 
what  says  iiistory  ?  What  says  the  practice  of 
(Ireat  Britain  .'  I  will  show  you  w  ;iat  it  say.s, 
and  for  that  i>urpose  will  read  a  pashage  from 
McCulloch's  notes  on  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations. 
He  says : 


"In  1814-'ir.,  and  'Ki,  no  fewer  than  240 
country  banks  stopped  paj'inent,  and  ninety-two 
commissions  of  banknijitcy  were  issued  against 
these  esi  blishiients,  being  at  the  rate  of  one 
commission  agai.is*,  every  seven  and  a  half  of 
the  total  numbe,"  if  country  banks  existing  in 
18K1." 

Two  himdred  and  forty  stopped  payment  at 
one  dash,  and  ninety-two  subjected  to  commis- 
sions of  bankiiiptcy.  They  were  not  indeed 
chartered  banks,  for  there  are  none  such  in  Eng- 
land, except  the  Bank  of  England  ;  but  they 
were  iegaUzcd  establishments,  existing  under  the 
first  joint-stock  bark  act  of  1708 ;  and  they  were 
banks  of  issue.  Yet  they  were  subjected  to  the 
bankrupt  laws,  ninety-two  of  them  in  a  single 
season  of  bank  catalepsy  ;  their  broken  "  prom- 
ises to  pay  "  were  taken  out  of  circulation ;  their 
doors  closed  ;  their  directors  and  officers  turned 
out ;  their  whole  eli'ects,  real  and  personal,  their 
raoney,  debts,  books,  paper,  and  every  thing,  put 
into  the  hands  of  assignees ;  and  to  the.se  as- 
signees, the  holders  of  tlieir  notes  forwarded 
their  demands,  and  were  paid,  every  one  in 
enual  proportion — as  the  debts  of  the  bank  were 
collected,  and  its  effects  converted  into  money  ; 
and  this  without  expense  or  trouble  to  any  one 
of  them.  Ninety-two  banks  in  England  shared 
this  fate  in  a  single  sea>')n  of  bank  mortality  ; 
five  hundred  more  could  be  enumerated  in  other 
sea.sons,  many  of  them  superior  in  real  capital, 
credit,  iiad  circulation,  to  our  famous  chartered 
banks,  most  of  which  arc  bunks  of  moonshine, 
built  upon  each  other's  paper;  and  the  whole 
ready  co  fly  skj-high  the  moment  any  one  of 
the  concern  becomes  sufliciently  inflated  to 
burst.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  application 
of  the  bankrupt  laws  to  banks  iu  England,  is 
two-fold :  first,  to  save  the  general  currency 
from  depreciation,  by  Bto|)piiig  the  issue  and 
circulation  of  irredeemable  notes ;  secondly,  to 
do  e(iual  justice  to  all  creditors,  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  present  and  ab.sent,  the  widow 
and  (he  orphan,  as  well  as  the  cunning  and  the 
powerful,  by  distributing  their  effects  in  propor- 
tionate amounts  to  all  who  hold  demands,  This 
is  llie  operation  of  bankrupt  laws  U|K)n  banks  in 
England,  and  all  over  the  Briti.sh  enipiiv ;  and  it 
hapjicns  to  be  the  precise  check  upon  the  issue 
of  broken  bank  pai)er,  and  the  precise  remedy 
for  the  injured  holders  of  their  dishonored  pa|)er 
which  the  President  recommends,  llere  is  Ills 
recommendation,  listen  to  it : 
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"  Tn  the  mean  time,  it  is  our  fluty  to  provide 
all  the  remedies  against  a  depreciated  paper  cur- 
rency which  the  constitution  enables  us  to  af- 
ford. The  Treasury  Department,  on  several 
former  occasions,  has  sugf^ested  the  propriety 
and  importance  of  a  uniform  law  concerning 
bankruptcies  of  coi-porations  and  other  bankers. 
Through  the  int  •  entality  of  such  a  law.  a 
salutary  check  ma^  ioubtless  be  imposed  on  the 
issues  of  paper  money,  and  an  effectual  remedy 
given  to  the  citizen,  in  a  way  at  once  equal  in 
all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  fully  authorized  by 
the  constitution." 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts  says  he 
would  not,  intentionally,  do  injustice  to  the  mes- 
sage or  its  author ;  and  doubtless  he  is  not  con- 
scious of  violating  that  benevolent  determina- 
tion ;  but  here  is  injustice,  both  to  the  message 
and  to  its  author ;  injustice  in  not  quoting  the 
message  as  it  is,  and  showing  tiiat  it  proposes  a 
remedy  to  the  citizen,  as  well  as  a  check  upon 
insolvent  issues  ;  injustice  to  the  author  in  de- 
nying that  the  object  of  bankrupt  laws  has  any 
relation  to  currency,  when  history  shows  that 
these  laws  are  the  actual  instrument  for  regula- 
ting and  purifying  the  whole  local  paper  curren- 
cy of  the  entire  British  empire,  and  saving  that 
country  from  the  frauds,  losses,  impositions, 
and  demoralization  of  an  irredeemable  paper 
money. 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts  says  the  ob- 
ject of  bankrupt  laws  has  no  relation  to  curren- 
cy. If  he  means  hard-money  currency,  I  agree 
with  him ;  but  if  he  means  bank  notes,  as  I  am 
snv'i  he  does,  then  I  point  him  to  the  iiritish 
bankiiipt  code,  which  applies  to  every  bank  of 
issue  in  the  British  empire,  except  the  Bank  of 
England  itself,  and  the  few  others,  four  or  five 
in  number,  which  arc  incorporated  by  charter 
acts.  A.11  the  joint-stock  banks,  all  the  private 
banks,  all  the  bankers  of  England,  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  are  subject  to  the  law  of 
bankruptcy.  Many  of  these  establishments  are 
of  gitat  capital  and  credit ;  some  having  hun- 
dreds, or  even  thousands  of  partners ;  and  many 
of  them  having  ten,  or  twenty,  or  thirty,  and 
some  even  forty  branches.  They  are  almost  the 
exclusive  furnishers  of  the  local  and  common 
bank  note  currency ;  the  Bank  of  England  notes 
being  chiefly  used  in  the  great  cities  for  large 
mercantile  and  Government  payments.  These 
joint-stock  banks,  private  companies,  and  indi- 
vidual bankers  arc,  practically,  in  the  British 
empire  what  the  local  banks  ai-e  in  the  United 


States.  They  perform  the  same  functions,  and 
differ  in  name  only;  not  in  substance  nor  in 
conduct.  They  have  no  cliarters,  but  they  have 
a  legalized  existence  ;  they  arc  not  corporations, 
but  they  are  allowed  by  law  to  act  in  a  body  ; 
they  furnish  the  actual  paper  currency  of  tho 
great  body  of  the  people  of  the  British  empire, 
as  much  so  as  our  local  banks  furnish  the  mass 
of  paper  currency  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  They  have  had  twenty-four  millions 
sterling  (one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of 
dollars)  in  circulaiion  at  one  time  ;  a  sum  near- 
ly equal  to  the  greatest  issue  ever  known  in  the 
United  States ;  and  more  than  equal  to  the  whole 
bank-note  circulation  of  the  present  day.  They 
are  all  subject  to  the  law  of  bankruptcy,  and 
their  twenty-four  millior.s  sterling  of  currency 
along  with  them ;  and  five  hundred  of  them 
have  been  shut  up  and  wound  up  under  com- 
missions of  bankruptcy  in  the  last  forty  years ; 
and  yet  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  informs 
us  that  the  object  of  bankrupt  laws  has  no  rela- 
tion to  currency ! 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  all  the  way  to 
England  to  find  bankrupt  laws  having  relation 
to  currency.  The  act  passed  in  our  own  coun- 
try, about  forty  years  ago,  applied  to  bankers  ; 
the  bill  brought  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, abou'  fifteen  years  ago,  by  a  gentleman 
then,  and  now,  a  representative  from  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  [Mr.  Sergeant,]  also  applied 
to  bankers  ;  and  the  bill  brought  into  this  Sen- 
ate, ten  years  ago,  by  a  senator  from  South 
Carolina,  not  now  a  member  of  this  bod}', 
[General  Haynk,]  still  applied  to  bankers. 
These  bankers,  of  whom  there  were  many  in  the 
United  States,  and  of  whom  Girard,  in  the 
East,  and  Yeatman  and  Woods,  in  the  West, 
were  the  most  considerable — these  bankers  all 
issued  paper  money ;  they  all  issued  currency. 
The  act,  then,  of  1798,  if  it  had  continued  in 
force,  or  the  two  bills  just  referred  to,  if  they 
had  become  law,  would  have  operated  upon 
these  bankers  and  their  banks — would  have 
stopped  their  issues,  and  put  their  establish- 
ments into  the  hands  of  assignees,  and  distrib- 
uted their  effcct«  among  their  creditors.  Thi?, 
certainly,  would  have  been  having  some  rela- 
tion to  currency:  so  that,  even  with  Our  limited 
essays  towards  a  bankrupt  system,  we  have 
scaled  the  outworks  of  the  banking  empire  ;  we 
have  laid  hold  of  bankers,  but  not  of  banis 
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we  have  reached  the  bank  of  Girard,  but  not 
the  (lirard  Bank ;  wo  liavo  applied  our  law  to 
the  bank  of  Yeatinan  ai.  i  Woods,  but  not  to 
the  rabble  of  petty  corporations  which  have  not 
the  tithe  of  their  capital  and  credit.  We  have 
gone  as  far  as  bankers,  but  not  as  far  as  banks ; 
and  ndw  give  me  a  reason  for  the  difference. 
Give  me  a  reason  why  the  act  of  1798,  the  bill 
of  Mr.  Sergeant,  in  1821,  and  the  bill  of  Gen- 
eral IIavne,  in  1827,  should  not  include  banks 
as  well  as  bankers.  They  both  perform  the 
same  function — that  of  issuing  paper  currency. 
They  both  involve  the  same  mischief  when 
they  ijtop  payment — that  of  afflicting  the  coun- 
try with  a  circulation  of  irredeemable  and  de- 
preciatud  paper  money.  They  are  both  culpa- 
ble in  the  same  mode,  and  in  the  same  degree ; 
for  they  are  both  violators  of  their  "  promises 
to  pay."  They  both  exact  a  general  credit 
from  the  community,  and  they  both  abuse  that 
credit.  Tliey  both  have  creditors,  and  they 
be  th  have  effects  ;  and  these  creditors  have  as 
much  right  to  a  pro  rata  distribution  of  the 
eflects  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Why,  then, 
a  distinction  in  favor  of  the  bank  ?  Is  \t  h- 
cause  corporate  bodies  are  suj)erior  to  natural 
to(V  js  ?  because  artificial  beings  are  superior 
to  natural  beings  ?  or,  rather,  is  it  not  because 
corporations  are  assemblages  of  men ;  and  as- 
semblages are  more  powerful  than  oingle  men ; 
and,  therefore,  these  corporations, "in  addition 
to  all  their  vast  privileges,  are  also  to  have  the 
privilege  of  lieing  bankrupt,  and  afflicting  the 
country  with  the  evils  of  bankruptcy,  without 
themselves  being  subjected  to  the  laws  of  bank- 
ruptcy? Be  this  as  it  may — be  the  cause  what 
it  will — the  decree  has  gone  forth  for  the  deci- 
sion of  the  question— for  the  trial  of  the  issue 
— for  tlie  verdict  and  judgment  upon  the  claim 
of  tlie  banks.  They  have  many  privileges  and 
exemptions  now,  and  they  have  the  benefit  of 
all  laws  against  the  comnuinity.  They  pay  no 
taxes ;  the  property  of  tlie  stockholders  is  not 
liable  for  their  debts ;  they  sue  their  debtors, 
sell  their  property,  and  put  their  bodies  in  jail. 
They  have  the  privilege  of  stamping  paper 
money ;  the  privilege  of  taking  interest  upon 
double,  treble,  and  quadruple  their  actual 
iiioney.  They  put  up  and  put  down  the  price 
of  property,  labor,  and  produce,  as  they  please. 
They  have  the  monopoly  of  making  the  actual 
currency.     They  are  strt)ng  enough  to  suppress 


the  constitutional  money,  and  to  force  their 
own  paper  upon  the  community,  and  then  to 
redeem  it  or  not,  as  they  please.  And  is  it  to 
be  tolerated,  that,  in  addition  to  all  these  priv- 
ileges, and  all  these  powers,  they  are  to  be 
Tjxempted  from  the  law  of  bankruptcy  ?  the 
only  law  of  which  they  are  afraid,  and  the  only 
one  which  can  protect  the  country  against 
their  insolvent  issues,  and  give  a  fair  chance  for 
payment  to  the  numerous  holderc  of  their  vio- 
lated "  promises  to  pay ! " 

I  have  discussed,  Mr.  President,  the  right  of 
Congress  to  apply  a  bankrupt  law  to  banking 
corporations  ;  I  have  discussed  it  on  the  words 
of  our  own  constitution,  on  the  practice  of 
England,  and  on  the  general  authority  of  Par- 
liament; and  on  each  and  every  ground,  as  I 
fully  believe,  vindicated  our  right  to  pass  the 
law.  The  right  is  clear ;  the  expediency  is  mani- 
fest and  glaring.  Of  all  the  objects  upon  the 
earth;  banks  of  circulation  are  the  fittest  sub- 
jects of  bankrupt  laws.  They  act  in  secret, 
and  they  exact  a  general  credit.  Nobody 
knows  their  means,  yet  every  body  must  trust 
them.  They  send  their  "  promises  to  pay  "  far 
and  near.  They  push  them  into  every  body's 
hands ;  they  make  them  small  to  go  into  small 
haads — into  the  hands  of  the  laborer,  the 
widow,  the  helpless,  the  ignorant.  Suddenly 
the  bank  stops  payment;  all  these  helpless 
holders  of  their  notes  are  without  pay,  and 
without  remedy.  A  few  on  the  spot  get  a  lit- 
tle ;  those  at  a  distance  get  nothing.  For  each 
to  sue,  is  a  vexatious  and  a  losing  business. 
The  only  adequate  remedy— the  only  one  that 
promises  any  justice  to  the  body  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  helpless  holders  of  small  notes 
— is  the  bankrupt  remedy  of  assignees  to  dis- 
tribute the  effects.  This  makes  the  real  effects 
available.  When  a  bank  stops,  it  has  little  or 
no  specie  ;  but  it  has,  or  ought  to  have,  a  good 
mass  of  solvent  debts.  At  present,  all  these 
debts  are  unavailable  to  the  community — they 
go  to  a  few  large  and  favored  creditors ;  and 
those  who  are  most  in  need  get  nothing.  Btit 
a  stronger  view  remains  to  be  taken  of  these 
debts  :  the  mass  of  them  are  due  from  the  own- 
ers and  managers  of  the  banks — fiom  the  j)res- 
idents,  directors,  cashiers,  stockholders,  attor- 
neys ;  and  these  people  do  not  make  them- 
selves pay.  They  do  not  sue  themselves,  nor 
protest    themselves.     They  sue    and    protest 
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others,  and  sell  out  their  property,  and  put 
their  bodies  in  jail ;  but,  as  for  themselves, 
who  arc  the  main  debtors,  it  is  another  affair  ! 
They  take  their  time,  and  usually  wait  till  the 
notes  arc  heavily  depreciated,  and  then  square 
oft"  with  a  few  cents  in  the  dollar  !  A  commis- 
sion of  bankruptcy  is  the  remedy  for  this  evil ; 
assignees  of  the  effects  of  the  bank  arc  the  per- 
sons to  make  these  owners,  and  managers,  and 
chief  debtors  to  the  institutions,  pay  up.  Un- 
der the  bankrupt  law,  every  holder  of  a  note, 
no  matter  how  small  in  amount,  nor  how  dis- 
tant the  holder  may  reside,  on  forwarding  the 
note  to  the  assignees,  will  receive  his  ratable 
proportion  of  the  bank's  ellects,  without  ex* 
pensc,  and  without  trouble  to  himself.  It  is  a 
most  latent,  a  most  proper,  and  most  constitu- 
tional remedy  against  delinquent  banks.  It  is 
an  equitable  and  a  brave  remedy.  It  does 
honor  to  the  President  who  recommended  it, 
and  is  worthy  of  the  successor  of  Jackson. 

Senators  upon  this  floor  have  ventured  the 
expression  of  an  opinion  that  there  can  be  no 
resumption  of  specie  payments  in  this  country 
until  a  national  bank  shall  be  established,  mean- 
ing, all  the  while,  until  the  present  miscalled 
Bank  of  the  United  States  shall  be  rcchartered. 
Such  an  opinion  is  humiliating  to  this  govern- 
ment, and  a  reproach  upon  the  memory  of  its 
founders.  It  is  tantamount  to  a  declaration 
that  the  government,  framed  by  the  heroes  and 
sages  of  the  Revolution,  is  incapable  of  self- 
preservation ;  that  it  is  a  miserable  image  of 
imbecility,  and  must  take  refuge  in  the  embraces 
of  a  moneyed  corporation,  to  enable  it  to  sur- 
vive its  infirmities.  The  humiliation  of  such  a 
thought  should  expel  it  from  the  imagination 
of  every  patriotic  mind.  Nothing  but  a  dire 
necessity — a  last,  a  sole,  an  onlj  alternative — 
should  bring  this  government  to  the  thought 
of  'paning  upon  any  extraneous  aid.  But  hore 
is  no  necessity,  no  reason,  no  pretext,  no  excuse, 
no  apology,  for  resorting  to  collateral  aid ;  and, 
above  all,  to  the  aid  of  a  master  in  the  shape 
of  a  national  bank.  The  granted  powers  of  the 
government  are  adequate  to  the  coercion  of  all 
the  banks.  As  banks,  the  federal  government 
has  no  direct  authority  over  them ;  but  as  bank- 
rupts, it  has  them  in  its  own  hands.  It  can 
pass  bankrupt  laws  for  these  delincjuent  insti- 
tutions. It  can  pass  such  laws  cither  with  or 
without  including  merchants  and  traders ;  and 


the  day  for  such  law  to  take  effect,  will  bo  the 
day  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  by 
every  solvent  bank,  and  the  day  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  abused  privileges  of  every  insolvent 
one.  So  far  from  requiring  the  impotent  aid 
of  the  miscalled  Bank  of  the  United  States  to 
effect  a  resumption,  that  institution  will  be  un- 
able to  prevent  a  resumption.  Its  veto  power 
over  other  banks  will  cease ;  and  it  will  itself 
be  compelled  to  resume  specie  payment,  or  die ! 
Besides  these  great  objects  to  be  attained  by 
the  application  of  a  bankrupt  law  to  banking 
corporations,  there  are  other  great  purposes  to 
be  accomplished,  and  some  most  sacred  duties 
to  be  fulfilled,  by  the  same  means.  Our  con- 
stitution contains  three  most  vital  prohibitions, 
of  which  the  federal  government  is  the  guardian 
and  the  guarantee,  and  which  are  now  publicly 
trodden  under  foot.  No  State  shall  emit  bills 
of  credit ;  no  State  shall  make  any  thing  but 
gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debts;  no  State  shall  pass  any  law  impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts.  No  State  shall  do 
these  things.  So  says  the  constitution  under 
which  we  live,  and  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  citizen  to  protect,  preserve,  and  defend. 
But  a  new  power  has  sprung  up  among  us,  and 
has  annulled  the  whole  of  these  prohibitions. 
That  new  power  is  the  oligarchy  of  banks.  It 
has  filled  the  whole  land  with  bills  of  credit ; 
for  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  bank  notes, 
not  convertible  into  specie,  are  bills  of  credit. 
It  has  suppressed  the  constitutional  currency, 
and  made  depreciated  paper  money  a  forced 
tender  in  payment  of  every  debt.  It  has  vio- 
lated all  its  own  contracts,  and  compelled  all 
individuals,  and  the  federal  government  and 
State  governments,  to  violate  theirs ;  and  has 
obtained  from  sovereign  States  an  express  sanc- 
tion, or  a  silent  acquiescence,  in  this  double 
violation  of  sacred  obligations,  and  in  this 
triple  annulment  of  constitutional  prohibitions. 
It  is  our  duty  to  bring,  or  to  try  to  bring,  this 
new  power  under  subordination  to  the  laws 
and  the  government.  It  is  our  duty  to  go  to 
the  succor  of  the  constitution — to  rescue,  if  pos- 
sible, these  prohibitions  from  daily,  and  public, 
and  permanent  infraction.  The  application  of  the 
bankrupt  law  to  this  new  power,  is  the  way  to 
effect  this  rescue — the  way  to  cause  these  vital 
prohibitions  to  be  respected  and  observed,  and 
to  do  it  in  a  way  .o  prevent  collisions  between 
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the  States  and  the  federal  government.  The 
prohibitions  are  upon  the  States ;  it  is  they 
who  are  not  to  do  these  things,  and,  of  course, 
arc  not  to  authorize  others  to  do  what  they 
cannot  do  themselves.  The  banks  arc  their 
delegates  in  this  three-fold  violation  of  the 
constitution ;  and,  in  proceeding  against  these 
delegates,  we  avoid  collision  with  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  every  form  of  government  has 
something  in  it  to  excite  the  pride,  and  to 
rouse  the  devotion,  of  its  citizens.  In  monar- 
chies, it  is  the  authority  of  the  king ;  in  repub- 
lics, it  is  the  sanctity  of  the  laws.  The  loyal 
suViJect  makes  it  the  point  of  honor  to  obey  the 
king ;  the  patriot  republican  makes  it  his  glory 
to  obey  the  laws.  We  are  a  republic.  We  have 
had  illustrious  citizens,  conquering  generals,  and 
victorious  armies ;  but  no  citizen,  no  general,  no 
army,  has  undertaken  to  dethrone  the  laws  and 
to  reign  in  their  stead.  This  parricidal  work 
Las  been  reserved  for  an  oligarchy  of  banks ! 
Three  times,  in  thrice  seven  years,  this  oligarchy 
has  dethroned  the  law,  and  reigned  in  its  place. 
Since  May  last,  it  has  held  the  sovereign  sway, 
and  has  not  yet  vouchsafed  to  indicate  the  day 
of  its  voluntary  abdication.  The  Roman  mili- 
tary dictators  usually  fixed  a  term  to  their 
dictatorships.  I  speak  of  the  usurpers,  not  of 
tin.  constitutional  dictators  for  ten  days.  These 
usurpers  usually  indicated  a  time  at  which 
usurpation  should  cease,  and  law  and  order 
again  prevail.  Not  so  with  this  new  power 
which  now  lords  it  over  our  America.  They  fix 
no  day;  they  limit  no  time;  they  indicate  no 
period  for  their  voluntary  descent  from  power, 
and  for  their  voluntary  return  to  submission  to 
the  laws.  They  could  agree  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye — at  the  drop  of  a  hat — at  the  crook  of  a 
finger — to  usurp  the  sovereign  power;  they 
cannot  agree,  in  four  months,  to  relinquish  it. 
They  profess  to  be  willing,  but  cannot  agree  upon 
the  time.  Let  us  perform  that  service  for  them. 
Let  us  name  a  day.  Let  us  fix  it  in  a  bankrupt 
law.  Let  us  pass  that  law,  and  fix  a  day  for  it 
to  take  effect ;  and  that  day  will  be  the  day  for 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  or  for  the 
trial  of  the  question  of  permanent  supremacy 
between  the  oligarchy  of  banks,  and  the  consti- 
tutional government  of  the  people. 

We  are  called  upon  to  have  mercy  upon  the 
banks ;  the  pi  ^.yor  should  rather  be  to  them,  to 
have  mercy  upon  the  goverumcnt  and  the  peo- 


ple.   Since  May  last  the  ex-deposit  banks  alone 
have  forced  twenty-five  millions  of  depreciated 
paper  through  the  federal  government  upon  its 
debtors  and  the  States,  at  a  loss  of  at  least  two 
and  a  half  millions  to  the  receivers,  and  a  gain 
of  an  equal  amount  to  the  payers.    The  thou- 
sand banks  have  the  country  and  the  govern- 
ment under  their  feet  at  this  moment,  owing  to 
the  community  upwards  of  an  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,  of  which  they  will  pay  nothing,  not 
even  nincpen^es,  picayunes,  and  coppers.     Meta- 
phorically, if  not  literally,  they  give  their  credi- 
tors more  kicks  than  coppers.     It  is  for  them  to 
have  mercy  on  us.     But  what  is  the  conduct  of 
government  towards  these  banks?  Even  at  this 
session,  with  all  their  past  conduct  unatoned  for, 
we  have  passed  a  relief  bill  for  their  benefit — a 
bill  to  defer  the  collection  of  the  large  balance 
which  they  still  owe  the  government.      But 
there  is  mercy  due  in  another  quarter — upon  the 
people,  sull'e'ing  from  the  use  of  irredeemable 
and  depreciated  paper — upon  the  government, 
reduced  to  bankruptcy — upon  the  character  of 
the  country,  suffering  in  the  eyes  of  Europe — 
upon  the  character  of  republican  government, 
brought  into  question  by  the  successful  usurpa- 
tion of  these  institutions.     This  last  point  is  the 
sorest.     Gentlemen  speak  of  the  failure  of  ex- 
periments— the  failure  of  the  specie  experiment, 
as  it  is  called  by  those  who  believe  that  paper  is 
the  ancient  and  univensal  money  of  the  world  ; 
and  that  the  use  of  a  little  specie  for  the  first 
time  is  not  to  be  attempted.  They  dwell  upon  the 
supposed  failure  of  "  the  experiment ; "  while  all 
the  monarchists  of  Europe  are  rejoicing  in  the 
failure  of  the  experiment  of  republican  govern- 
ment, at  seeing  this  government,  the  last  hope 
of  the  liberal  world,  struck  and  paralyzed  by  an 
oligarchy  of  banks — seized  by  the  throat,  throt- 
tled and  held  as  a  tiger  would  hold  a  babe — 
stripiHid  of  its  revenues,  bankrupted,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  degradation  of  becoming  their  en- 
gine to  force  their  depreciated  paper  upon  help- 
less creditors.     Here  is  the  place  for  mercy — 
upon  the  people — upon  the  government — upon 
the  character  of  the  country — upon  the  charac- 
ter of  republican  government. 

The  apostle  of  republicanism,  Mr.  Jefferson, 
has  left  it  as  a  political  legiicy  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  never  to  suffer  their  govern- 
ment to  fall  under  the  control  of  any  unauthor- 
ized, irresponsible,  or  self-created  uistitutions  or 
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bodies  whatsoever.  His  allusion  was  to  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  its  notorious 
machinations  to  govern  the  elections,  and  get 
command  of  the  government ;  brit  his  admoni- 
tion applies  with  equal  force  to  all  other  similar 
or  affiliated  institutions  ;  and,  since  May  last,  it 
applies  to  the  whole  league  of  banks  which  then 
"  shut  up  the  1'reasury,"  and  reduced  the  gov- 
ernment to  helpless  dependence. 

It  IS  said  that  bankruptcy  is  a  severe  remedy 
to  apply  to  bunks.  It  may  be  answered  that  it 
is  not  more  severe  here  than  in  England,  where 
it  applies  to  all  banks  of  issue,  except  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  a  few  others ;  and  it  is  not  more 
severe  to  them  than  it  is  to  merchants  and  tra- 
ders, and  to  bankers  and  brokers,  and  all  unin- 
corporated banks.  Personally,  I  was  disposed 
to  make  large  allowances  for  the  conduct  of  the 
banks.  Our  own  improvidence  tempted  them 
into  an  e.\i)ansion  of  near  forty  millions,  in  1835 
and  1830,  by  giving  them  the  national  domain 
to  bank  upon  ;  a  temptation  which  they  had  not 
the  fortitude  to  resist,  and  which  expanded  them 
to  near  the  bursting  point.  Then  they  were 
driven  almost  to  a  choice  of  bankruptcy  between 
themselves  and  their  debtors,  by  the  act  which 
required  near  forty  millions  to  be  distributed  in 
masses,  and  at  brief  intervals,  among  the  States. 
Some  failures  were  inevitable  under  these 
circumstiincos,  and  I  was  disposed  to  make  lib- 
eral allowances  for  them ;  but  there  are  three 
things  for  which  the  banks  have  no  excuse,  and 
which  should  forever  weigh  against  their  claims 
to  favor  and  confidence.  These  things  are,  first, 
the  political  aj^pcct  which  the  general  suspen- 
sion of  payment  was  permitted  to  assume,  and 
which  it  still  wears ;  secondly,  the  issue  and  use 
of  shinplasters,  and  refusal  to  pay  silver  change, 
when  there  are  eighty  millions  of  specie  in  the 
country ;  thirdly,  the  refusal,  by  the  deposit 
banks  to  pay  out  the  sums  which  had  been 
severed  from  the  Treasury,  and  stood  in  the 
names  of  disbui'sing  officers,  and  was  actually 
due  to  those  who  were  performing  work  and 
labor,  and  rendering  daily  services  to  the  gov- 
ernment. For  these  three  things  there  is  no 
excuse  ;  and,  while  memory  retains  their  recol- 
lection, there  can  be  no  confidence  in  those  Vtdio 
have  done  them. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


DIVOECE  OP  BANK  AND  STATE ; 
SPEECH. 


ME.  BENTON'S 


The  bill  is  to  divorce  the  government  from  the 
banks,  or  rather  is  to  declare  the  divorce,  for 
the  separation  has  already  taken  place  by  the 
operation  of  law  and  by  the  delinquency  of  the 
banks.  The  bill  is  to  declare  the  divorce  ;  the 
amendment  is  to  exclude  their  notes  from  reve- 
nue payments,  not  all  at  once,  but  gradually, 
and  to  be  accomplished  by  the  1st  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1841.  Until  then  the  notes  of  specie-pay- 
ing banks  may  be  received,  diminishing  one- 
fourth  annually;  and  after  that  day,  all  pay- 
ments to  and  from  the  federal  government  are 
to  be  made  in  hard  money.  Until  that  day,  pay- 
ments from  the  United  States  will  be  governed 
by  existing  laws.  The  amendment  does  not 
affect  the  Post  Office  department  until  January, 
1841 ;  until  then,  the  fiscal  operations  of  that 
Department  remain  under  the  present  laws; 
after  that  day  they  fall  under  the  principle  of 
the  bill,  and  all  payments  to  and  from  that  de- 
partment will  be  made  in  hanl  money.  TJie 
effect  of  the  whole  amendment  will  be  to  restore 
the  currency  of  the  constitution  to  the  federal 
govenmient — to  re-establish  the  great  acts  of 
178'J  and  of  1800 — declaring  that  the  revenues 
should  be  collected  in  gold  and  silver  coin  only ; 
those  early  statutes  which  were  enacted  by  the 
hard  money  men  who  made  the  constitution, 
who  had  seen  and  felt  the  evils  of  that  paper  mo- 
ney, and  intended  to  guard  against  these  evils 
in  future  by  creating,  not  a  paper,  but  a  hard- 
money  government. 

I  am  for  this  restoration.  I  am  for  restoring 
to  the  federal  treasury  the  currency  of  the  con- 
stitution. I  am  for  carrying  back  this  govern- 
ment to  the  solidity  projected  by  its  foimders. 
This  is  a  great  object  in  itself— a  reform  of  the 
first  magnitude — a  reformation  with  healing  on 
its  wings,  bringing  safety  to  the  government  and 
blessings  to  the  people.  The  currency  is  a  thing 
which  reaches  every  individual,  and  every  insti- 
tution. From  the  government  to  the  washer- 
woman, all  are  reached  by  it,  and  all  concerned 
in  it ;  and,  what  seems  parodoxical,  all  arc  con- 
cerned to  the  same  degree ;  for  all  are  con- 
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cerncd  to  the  whole  extent  of  their  property  and 
dealings  ;  an<l  ail  is  all,  whether  it  be  much  or 
little.  The  government  with  its  many  ten  mil- 
lions of  revenue,  suffers  no  more  in  proportion 
than  the  humble  and  meritorious  laborer  who 
works  from  sun  to  sun  for  the  shillings  which 
give  food  and  raiment  to  his  family.  The  fede- 
ral government  has  deteriorated  the  currency, 
and  carricii  mischiei  to  the  whole  community, 
and  lost  its  own  revenues,  and  subjected  itself 
to  be  trampled  upon  by  corporations,  by  depart- 
ing from  the  ccmstitution,  and  co.ivcrting  this 
government  from  a  hard-money  t  J  a  paper  mo- 
ney government.  The  object  of  t.ie  amendment 
and  the  bill  is  to  reform  these  abust\  and  it  is 
a  reform  worthy  to  be  called  a  reformation — 
worthy  to  engage  the  labor  of  patriots — worthy 
to  unite  tlie  exertions  of  different  parties — wo"- 
thy  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  age — worthy  to 
excite  the  hopes  of  the  people,  and  to  invoke 
rpon  its  success  the  blessings  of  heaven. 

Great  arc  the  evils, — political,  pecuniary,  aur' 
moral, — which  have  flowed  from  this  departure 
from  our  constitution.  Through  the  federal 
govennneut  alone — through  it,  not  by  it — two 
millions  and  a  half  of  money  have  been  lost  in 
the  last  four  months.  Thirty-two  millions  of 
public  money  was  the  amount  in  the  deposit 
banks  when  they  stopped  payment ;  of  this  sum 
twenty-five  millions  have  been  paid  over  to  gov- 
ernment creditors,  or  transferred  to  the  States. 
But  how  paid,  and  how  transferred  ?  In  what  ? 
In  real  money,  or  its  equivalent?  Not  at  all ! 
But  in  the  notes  of  suspended  banks — in  notes 
depreciated,  on  an  average,  ten  i)er  cent.  Here 
then  were  two  and  a  half  millions  lost.  Who 
bore  the  loss  ?  The  public  creditors  and  the 
States.  Who  gained  it  ?  for  where  there  is  a 
loss  to  one,  there  must  be  a  gain  to  another. 
Who  gained  the  two  and  a  half  millions,  thus 
sunk  upon  the  hands  of  the  creditors  and  the 
States  ?  The  banks  were  the  gainers ;  they 
gained  it ;  the  public  creditors  and  the  States 
lost  it ;  and  to  the  creditors  it  was  a  forced  loss. 
It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  they  consented  to  take 
it.  They  had  no  alternative.  It  was  that  or 
nothing.  The  banks  forced  it  upon  the  govern- 
ment ;  t):e  government  forced  it  upon  the  credi- 
tor. Consent  was  out  of  the  question.  Power 
ruled,  and  that  power  was  in  the  banks ;  and 
they  gained  the  two  and  a  half  millions  which 
the  States  and  the  public  creditors  lost. 


I  do  not  pretend  to  estimate  the  moneyed 
losses,  direct  and  indirect,  to  the  goverinnent 
alone,  from  the  use  of  local  bank  notes  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  including  the  war,  and 
covering  three  general  suspensions.  Leaving 
the  people  out  of  view,  as  a  field  of  losses  be- 
yond calculation,  I  confine  myself  to  the  federal 
government,  and  say,  its  losses  have  been  enor- 
mous, prodigious,  and  incalculable.  We  have 
had  three  general  stoppages  of  the  local  banks 
in  the  short  space  of  twenty-two  years.  It  ia 
at  the  average  rate  of  one  in  seven  years  ;  and 
who  is  to  guaranty  us  from  another,  and  from 
the  consequent  losses,  if  we  continue  to  receive 
their  bills  in  payment  of  public  dues  ?  Another 
stoppage  must  come,  and  that,  reasoning  from 
all  analogies,  in  less  than  seven  years  after  the 
resumption.  Many  must  perish  in  the  attempt 
to  resume,  and  would  do  better  to  wind  up  at 
once,  without  attempting  to  go  on,  without  ade- 
quate means,  and  against  appalling  obstacles. 
Another  revulsion  must  come.  Thus  it  was 
after  tho  last  resumption.  The  banks  recom- 
menced jjayinents  in  1817 — in  two  years,  the 
failures  were  more  disastrous  than  ever.  Thus 
it  was  in  England  after  the  long  suspension  of 
twenty-six  years.  Payments  recommenced  in 
182.3 — in  1825  the  most  desolating  era.sh  <if 
banks  took  place  which  had  ever  been  known 
in  the  kingdom,  although  the  Bank  of  England 
had  imported,  in  less  than  four  year.s,  twenty 
millions  sterling  in  gold, — about  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  to  recommence  njxiu.  Jta 
eflects  reached  this  country,  crushed  the  cotton 
houses  in  New  Orleans,  depressed  the  money 
market,  and  injured  all  business. 

The  senators  fnmi  New  York  and  Virginia 
(Messrs.  Tailmadge  and  Rives)  push  this  point 
of  confidence  a  little  further ;  they  address  a 
question  to  me,  and  ask  if  I  would  lose  confi- 
dence in  all  steamboats,  and  have  them  all  dis- 
carded, if  one  or  two  blew  up  in  tiie  Mississippi? 
1  answer  the  question  in  all  frankness,  and  say, 
thai  \  should  not.  But  if,  instead  of  one  or  two 
in  tho  Mississippi,  all  the  steamboats  in  the 
Union  should  blow  up  at  once — in  every  creek, 
I'iver  and  bay — while  all  the  pa.ssengers  were 
ijleeping  in  confidence,  and  the  pilots  crying  o\it 
all  is  well ;  if  the  whole  should  bhnv  up  from 
one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other  just  as  fast  as 
they  could  hear  each  other's  explosions  ;  then, 
indeed,  I  should  lose  confidence  in  them,  and 
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never  apain  trust  wife,  or  child,  or  my  own  foot, 
or  any  thing  not  intended  for  destruction,  on 
board  such  sympathetic  and  contagions  engines 
of  death.  I  answer  further,  and  tell  the  gentle- 
men, that  if  only  one  or  two  banks  had  stopped 
last  May  in  New  York.  I  should  not  have  lost 
all  confidence  in  the  remaining  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  ;  but  when  the  whole  thou- 
sand stopped  at  once ;  tumbled  down  together — 
fell  in  a  lumji — lie  there— and  when  ONK  of 
their  number,  by  a  sign  with  the  little  finger, 
can  make  tlie  whole  lie  still,  then,  indeed,  confi- 
dence is  gone  !  And  this  is  the  case  with  the 
banks.  They  have  not  only  stopped  altogether^ 
btit  In  a  season  of  i)rofi>und  peace,  with  eighty 
niillicns  of  specie  in  the  country,  and  just  after 
the  annual  examinations  by  commissioners  ii  jd 
legislative  committees,  and  when  all  was  re- 
ported well.  With  eiglit/  millions  in  the  coun- 
try, they  stop  oven  for  cliange  !  It  did  not  take 
a  national  ealaiiity — i  war — to  stop  them  ! 
Tiuy  fell  in  time  of  per.ce  and  prosperity  !  We  i 
read  of  pople  in  the  AVest  Indies,  and  in  Hooth 
America,  who  rebuild  their  cities  on  the  same 
spot  where  eartlMjuakes  had  'iverthrown  them ; 
we  arc  astonished  at  their  fatuity  ;  we  wonder 
that  they  will  bnild  again  on  the  same  perilous 
foundations.  But  these  people  have  a  reason 
for  their  conduct ;  it  is.  that  their  cities  are  only 
destroyed  by  earthquakes ;  it  takes  an  earth- 
quake to  destroy  them  ;  and  when  there  is  no 
carthqnake,  they  arc  .safe.  But  suppose  their 
cities  fell  down  without  any  commotion  in  the 
earth,  or  the  air — fell  in  a  season  of  perfect 
calm  and  serenity — and  after  that  the  suiTivors 
should  go  to  building  again  in  the  same  place ; 
would  not  all  the  world  say  that  they  were  de- 
mented, and  were  doomed  to  destruction  1  So 
of  the  government  of  the  I'nited  States  by  these 
banks.  If  it  continues  to  use  them,  and  to  re- 
ceive their  notes  for  revenue,  after  what  has; 
Lippened,  and  in  the  face  of  what  now  exist, 
it  argues  fatuity,  and  a  doom  to  dei  tructiou. 

Resume  when  they  will,  or  when  they  f^iiall, 
and  the  longer  it  is  delayed  llie  worse  for  them- 
pelves,  the  epoch  of  resumption  is  to  bo  a  peril- 
ous crisis  to  many.  This  stojjping  and  resuming 
by  banks,  is  the  realization  of  the  poetical  de- 
scription of  the  descent  into  hell,  and  the  return 
from  I'..  I'uicilis  dcficen-ius  Arena — sod  rcvo- 
carc  iirailam — hie  opus,  hie  labor  est.  Easy 
is  the  Jesa'Ut  into  the  regions  below,  but  to  re- 


turn !  this  is  work,  this  is  labor  indeed  !  Our 
banks  have  made  the  descent ;  they  have  gone 
down  with  ease  ;  but  to  return — to  ascend  the 
rugged  steps,  and  behold  again  tlie  light  above, 
how  many  will  falter,  and  fall  back  into  the 
gloomy  regions  below. 

Banks  of  circulation  arc  banks  of  hazard  and 
of  failure.  It  is  an  incident  of  their  nature. 
Those  without  circulation  rarely  fail.  That  of 
Venice  has  stood  .seven  hundred  years  ;  those  of 
Hamburgh,  Amsterdam,  and  others,  have  .stood 
for  centuries.  The  Bank  of  England,  the  great 
iuother  of  banks  of  circulation,  besides  an  actual 
stoppage  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  had  her 
crisis  and  convu'sion  in  average  periods  of  seven 
or  eight  years,  for  the  last  half  century — in 
1783,  ".)3,  'li7,  1814,  '19,  '25,  '3G— and  has  only 
been  ,  aved  from  repeated  failure  by  the  power- 
ful su))port  of  the  British  government,  and  pro- 
fuse supplies  of  exchequer  bills.  Her  numerous 
l)rogeny  of  private  and  joint  stock  banks  of  cir- 
culation nave  had  the  same  convtilsions ;  and 
not  bemg  supported  by  the  government,  have 
sunk  by  hundreds  at  a  time.  All  the  bjinks  of 
tile  United  States  are  banks  of  circulation  ;  they 
are  all  subject  to  the  inherent  dangers  of  that 
class  of  banks,  and  are,  besides,  subject  to  new 
dangers  peculiar  to  them.selves.  From  the 
quantity  of  their  stock  held  by  foreigners,  the 
quantity  of  other  stocks  in  their  hands,  and  the 
current  foreign  balance  against  the  United 
States,  our  paper  system  has  becom'^  an  ap- 
pendage to  that  of  England.  As  such,  it  suffers 
from  sympathy  when  the  English  system  sufl'ers. 
In  addition  to  this,  a  new  doctrine  is  now 
broached — that  our  first  duty  is  to  foreigners  ! 
and,  upon  this  principle,  when  the  bunks  of  the 
two  countries  arc  in  peril,  ours  are  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  save  those  of  England ! 

The  power  of  a  i'ew  banks  over  the  whole, 
presents  a  new  feature  of  danger  in  our  system. 
It  consolidates  the  banks  of  the  w  ole  T'Tiion 
into  one  ma'is,  and  subjects  t'lcm  to  one  i»v..e, 
and  that  fate  to  be  decided  by  a  few,  without 
even  the  knowledge  of  the  rest.  An  unknown 
divan  of  bankers  sends  forth  iin  edict  which 
swe  ps  over  the  empire,  ?rosr  s  the  lines  of 
States  with  the  facility  ol  a  Turkisii  tirman, 
prostrat'.ng  all  State  institutions,  breaking  up 
•.il  engagements,  and  levelling  all  law  before  it. 
This  is  consolidation  of  a  kind  which  the  genius 
of  Patrick  Ilcnry  had  not  even  conceived.    But 
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while  this  firman  is  thus  potent  and  irresistible 
for  prostration,  it  is  impotent  and  powerless  for 
resurrection.  It  goes  out  in  vain,  bidding  the 
prostrate  banks  to  rise.  A  r<7o  power  inten-enes. 
Ont  voice  is  sufllcient  to  keep  all  down  ;  and  thus 
wc  have  seen  one  word  from  I'hiladeljihia  an- 
nihilate the  New  York  pn  position  for  resump- 
tion, and  condemn  the  nnxny  solvent  banks  to 
the  continuation  of  a  condition  as  mortifying  to 
their  feelings  as  it  is  injurious  to  their  future 
interests. 

Again,  from  the  mode  of  doing  business  among 
our  banks — using  each  other's  pajjcr  to  bank 
upon,  instead  of  holding  each  other  to  weekly 
settlements,  and  liquidation  of  balances  in  specie, 
and  from  the  fatal  practice  of  issuing  notes  at 
one  place,  payable  at  another — our  banks  have 
all  become  links  of  one  chain,  the  strength  of  the 
whole  being  dependent  on  the  strength  of  each. 
A  few  govern  all.  "Whether  it  is  to  fail,  or  to 
resume,  the  few  govern  ;  and  not  only  the  few, 
but  the  weak.  A  few  weak  banks  fail ;  a  panic 
ensues,  and  the  rest  shut  up ;  many  strong  ones 
are  ready  to  resume ;  the  weak  are  not  ready, 
and  the  strong  must  wait.  Thus  the  principles 
of  safety,  and  the  rules  of  government,  aie  re- 
versed. The  weak  govern  the  strong ;  the  bad 
govern  the  good ;  and  the  insolvent  govern  the 
solvent.  This  is  our  system,  if  system  it  can  be 
called,  which  has  no  feature  of  consistency,  no 
princi[)le  of  safety,  and  which  is  nothing  but  the 
iloating  appendage  of  a  foreign  and  overpower- 
ing system. 

The  federal  government  and  its  creditors  have 
suffered  great  pecuniary  losses  from  the  use  of 
these  banks  and  their  paper;  they  must  con- 
tinue to  sustain  such  lossos  if  they  continue  to 
use  such  depositories  and  to  receive  such  paper. 
The  pecuniary  losses  have  been,  now  are,  and 
must  be  hereafter  great ;  but,  great  as  they  have 
been,  now  are,  and  may  be  hereafter,  all  that 
loss  is  nothing  compared  to  the  jwlitical  dangers 
which  flow  from  the  same  source.  These  dan- 
gers affect  the  life  of  the  government.  They  go 
to  its  existenc?.  They  involve  anarchy,  con- 
fusion, violence,  dissolution !  They  go  to 
deprive  the  government  of  support  —  of  the 
means  of  living;  they  strip  it  in  an  instant  of 
every  shilling  of  revenue,  and  leave  it  penniless, 
hcli)less,  lifeless.  The  late  stoppage  might  have 
broken  up  the  government,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  fidelity  and  affection  of  the  people  to  their  in- 
stitutions and  the  eighty  millions  of  specie  which 


General  Jackson  had  accumulated  in  the  coun- 
try. That  stoppage  presented  a  peculiar  feature 
of  peril  which  has  not  been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  public;  it  was  the  stojipage  of  the 
sums  standing  in  the  names  of  disbursing 
officers,  and  wanted  for  daily  payments  in  all 
the  branches  of  the  public  semce.  These  sums 
amounted  to  about  five  millions  of  dollars. 
They  had  been  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  they 
were  no  longer  standing  to  the  credit  of  the 
United  States;  they  had  gone  into  the  hands  of 
inmnuerable  officers  and  agents,  in  all  parts  of 
the  Union,  and  were  temporarily,  and  for  mere 
safe-keeping  from  day  to  day,  lodged  with  these 
dejiosit  banks,  to  be  incessantly  paid  out  to 
those  who  were  doing  work  and  lalxn*.  perform- 
ing contracts,  or  rendering  service,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, to  the  country.  The.se  five  millions  were 
stopped  with  the  rest !  In  an  instant,  as  if  by 
enchantment,  every  disbursing  officer,  in  every 
part  of  the  Union,  was  stripped  of  the  money 
which  he  was  going  to  pay  out !  All  officers  of 
the  government,  high  and  low,  the  whole  army 
and  navy,  all  the  laborers  and  contractors,  jiost 
offices  and  all,  were  suddenly,  instantaneously, 
left  without  pay;  and  consequently  without  sub- 
sistence. It  was  tantamount  to  a  disbandment 
of  the  entire  government.  It  was  like  a  decree 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  body  politic.  It  was 
celebrated  as  a  victory — as  a  conquest — as  a 
triumph,  over  the  government.  The  least  that 
was  expected  was  an  immediate  civil  revolution 
— the  overthrow  of  the  democratic  party,  the 
change  of  administration,  the  reascension  of  the 
federal  party  to  power,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  the  condemned  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
These  consequences  were  counted  upon ;  and 
that  they  did  not  happen  was  solely  owing  to 
the  eighty  millions  of  hard  money  which  kept 
up  a  standard  of  value  in  the  country,  and  pre- 
vented the  dishonored  bank  notes  from  sinking 
too  low  lo  be  used  by  the  community.  But  it  is 
not  merely  stoppage  of  the  banks  that  we  have 
to  fear:  collisions  with  the  States  may  ensue. 
State  legislatures  may  sanction  the  stoppage, 
withhold  the  poor  riglit  of  suing,  and  thus  in- 
terpose their  authority  between  the  federal 
government  and  its  revenues.  This  has  already 
happened,  not  in  hostility  to  the  government, 
but  in  protection  of  themselves ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was  the  same  as  if  the  intention  had  been 
hostile.  It  was  interposition  between  the 
federal  government  and  its  depositories  ;  it  was 
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(li'privntion  of  revenue  5  it  was  nn  net  the  recur- 
rence of  whicli  Bhuuld  be  car*. fully  gunnled 
agaiiiHt  in  future. 

ThJH  is  wlmt  we  have  seen ;  tliis  is  a  tlanpcr 
whicli  we  have  just  escaped  ;  and  if  tjiesc  hanks 
shall  he  continued  as  depositories  of  puhlic 
money,  or,  which  is  just  the  same  thing  if  the 
povcrnment  shall  continue  to  receive  their 
"  imper  promises  to  pay,"  the  same  danger  'nay 
1k)  Keen  again,  and  under  far  more  critical  cir- 
cumstances. A  similar  stoppage  of  the  banks 
may  take  place  again — will  inevitably  take 
place  again — and  it  may  be  when  there  is  little 
sjiecic  in  the  country,  or  when  war  prevails.  All 
history  is  full  of  examples  of  armies  and  navies 
revolting  for  want  of  pay  i  all  history  is  full  of 
examples  of  military  and  naval  operations  mis- 
carried for  want  of  money ;  all  history  is  ftdl  of  in- 
stances of  governments  overturned  from  deficits 
of  revenue  and  derangements  t)f  finances.  And 
arc  wo  to  expose  ourselves  recklessly,  and  with 
our  eyes  open,  to  such  dangers  ?  And  are  we  to 
stake  the  life  and  death  of  this  government  upon 
the  hazards  and  contingencies  of  banking — and 
of  such  banking  as  exists  in  these  United  States? 
Are  we  to  subject  the  existence  of  this  govern- 
ment to  the  stoppages  of  the  banks,  whether 
those  stoppages  result  from  misfortune,  impro- 
vidence, or  bad  faith  ?  Are  we  to  subject  this 
great  and  glorious  pcjlitic.al  fabric,  the  work  of 
BO  many  wise  and  patriotic  heads,  to  be  de- 
molished in  an  instant,  and  by  an  unseen  hand? 
Are  we  to  sulTer  the  machinery  and  the  work- 
ing of  our  boasted  constitution  to  be  arrested 
by  a  spring-catch,  applied  in  the  dark  ?  Arc 
men,  with  pens  sticking  behind  their  ears,  to  be 
allowed  to  put  an  end  to  this  republic?  No, 
sir !  never.  If  we  are  to  perish  prematurely,  let 
us  at  least  have  a  death  worthy  of  a  great 
nation ;  let  us  at  least  have  a  field  covered  with 
the  bodies  of  heroes  and  of  patriots,  and  conse- 
crated forever  to  the  memory  of  a  subverted 
empire.  Rome  had  her  Pharsaliii — Greece  her 
Chicronea — and  many  barbarian  kingdoms  have 
given  immortality  to  the  spot  on  which  they 
expired ;  and  shall  this  great  republic  be  sub- 
jected to  extinction  on  the  contingencies  of  trade 
and  banking  ? 

lUit  what  excuse,  what  apology,  what  justi- 
fication have  we  for  surrendering,  abandoning, 
and  losing  the  precise  advantage  for  which  the 
present  constitution  was  formed  ?    Wliat  was 


that  advantage — what  the  leading  and  govern- 
ing object,  which  led  to  the  abandonment  of  tho 
old  confederation,  and  induced  the  adoption  of 
the  present  form  of  government  ?  It  was  reve- 
nue !  indei<endent  revenue !  a  revenue  under 
tho  absolute  control  of  this  government,  and 
free  from  tho  action  of  tho  States.  This  was 
the  motive — tlie  leading  and  tho  governing  mo- 
tive— whicli  led  to  tho  formation  of  this  govern- 
ment. Tho  reason  was,  that  the  old  confedera- 
tion, being  dependent  upon  tho  States,  was 
often  left  without  money.  This  state  of  being 
\:a8  incompatible  with  its  existence ;  it  deprived 
it  of  all  power ;  its  imbecility  was  a  proverb. 
To  e.xtricate  it  from  that  condition  was  the  de- 
sign— .>nd  the  cardinal  design — of  the  new  con- 
stitution. An  independent  revenue  was  given 
to  it — indtnendent,  even,  of  the  States.  Is  it 
not  suicidal  to  surrender  that  independence, 
and  to  snrrendiT  it,  not  to  States,  but  t^  .loney 
corporations  ?  What  does  history  'ccord  of  the 
jienury  and  moneytd  destitution  of  the  old  con- 
federation, comparable  to  tho  anniliilation  of  the 
revenues  of  this  government  in  May  last  ?  when 
the  banks  shut  down,  in  one  night,  upon  a  rev- 
enue, in  hand,  of  thirty-two  millions;  even 
upon  that  wliich  was  in  the  names  of  disbursing 
ofiQcers,  and  refuse  a  nine-pence,  or  a  picaillon 
in  money,  from  that  day  to  this?  What  is 
there  in  the  history  of  the  old  confederation 
comparable  to  this?  Tho  old  confederation 
was  often  reduced  low — often  near  empty- 
handed — but  never  saw  itself  stripped  in  an 
instant,  as  if  by  enchantment,  of  tens  of  mil- 
lions, and  heard  the  shout  of  triumph  thun- 
dered over  its  head,  and  the  notes  of  exultation 
sung  over  its  supposed  destruction !  Yet,  this 
is  what  wo  have  seen — what  we  now  see — from 
having  surrendered  to  corporations  our  moneyed 
independence,  and  unwisely  abandoned  the  pre- 
cise advantage  which  led  to  the  formation  of  this 
federal  government. 

I  do  not  go  into  the  moral  view  of  this  ques- 
tion. It  is  too  obvious,  too  impressive,  too 
grave,  to  escape  the  observation  of  any  one. 
Demoralization  follows  in  the  train  of  an  un- 
convertible paper  money.  The  whole  com- 
munity becom  ,s  exposed  to  a  moral  pestilence. 
Every  individual  becomes  the  victim  of  some 
imposition  ;  and,  in  self-defence,  imposes  ujwn 
some  one  else.  The  weak,  tho  ignorant,  the 
uninformed,  the  necessitous,  are  the  sufferers ; 
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the  rrafly  and  tlu'  opulent  are  the  gainers. 
Tho  evil  atipineiits  until  the  moral  sense  of  the 
comiMunity,  revfilting  at  the  frightful  accumu- 
lation of  fraud  and  misery,  applies  tho  radical 
remi'<ly  of  total  reform. 

Thus,  pecuniary,  political,  and  moral  con- 
siderations retiuirc  the  government  to  retrace 
its  stejis,  to  return  to  first  principles,  and  to 
restore  its  fiscal  action  to  the  safe  and  solid 
path  of  the  constitJition.  lleform  is  demanded. 
It  is  called  for  by  every  public  and  by  every 
private  consideration.  Now  is  the  time  to 
make  it.  The  connection  between  Bank  and 
State  is  actually  dissolved.  It  is  dissolved  by 
operiitiim  of  law,  and  by  the  delin(jueney  of 
these  institutions.  They  have  forfeited  the 
right  to  the  deposits,  and  lost  the  privilege  of 
paying  the  revenue  in  their  notes,  by  ceasing  to 
pay  specie.  The  governrient  is  now  going  on 
without  them,  and  all  that  is  wanting  is  the 
appropriate  legislation  to  perpetuate  the  divorce 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  has  already  taken  place. 
Now  is  the  time  to  act;  this  tho  moment  to 
restore  the  constitutional  currency  to  the  fed- 
eral government ;  to  restore  the  custody  of  the 
public  moneys  to  national  keepers ;  and  to  avoid, 
in  time  to  come,  the  calamitous  revulsions  and 
perilous  catastrophes  of  1814,  1819,  and  1837. 

And  what  is  the  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of 
this  course,  so  imperiously  demanded  by  the 
safety  of  the  republic  and  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  and  so  earnestly  recommended  to  us  by 
the  chief  magistrate  ?  What  is  the  obstacle — 
what  the  power  that  countervails  the  Executive 
reconunendation,  paralyzes  tho  action  of  Con- 
gress, and  stays  the  march  of  reform?  The 
banks — the  banks — the  banks,  are  this  obsta- 
cle, and  this  power.  They  set  up  the  preten- 
sion to  force  their  paper  into  the  federal  Treas- 
ury, and  to  force  themselves  to  be  constituted 
that  Treasury.  Though  now  bankrupt,  their 
paper  dishonored,  their  doors  closed  against 
creditors,  every  public  and  every  private  obli- 
gation violated,  still  they  arrogate  a  supremacy 
over  this  federal  government ;  they  demand  the 
guardianship  of  the  public  moneys,  and  the 
privilege  of  furnishing  a  federal  currency  ;  and, 
though  too  weak  to  pay  their  debts,  they  arc 
strong  enough  to  throttle  this  government,  and 
to  hold  in  doubtful  suspense  the  issue  of  their 
vast  pretensions. 
The  President,  in  his  message,  i-ccommende 


four  things:  first,  to  discontimie  the  reception 
(  f  local  bank  paper  in  payment  of  feilernl  dues; 
secondly,  to  discontintie  tho  same  banks  as 
depiisitories  of  the  publif  moneys ;  thirdly,  to 
make  the  future  collection  and  disbursement  of 
the  public  moneys  in  gold  and  silver;  foin'tlily, 
to  take  tho  keeping  of  the  public  moneys  into 
the  hands  of  our  own  ollicers. 

What  is  there  in  this  but  a  return  to  tho 
words  and  meaning  of  the  constitution,  and  a 
conformity  to  the  jiractice  of  the  government  in 
the  first  years  of  Presid'nt  Washington's  ad- 
ministration ?  When  this  federal  government 
was  first  fonned,  there  was  no  Hank  of  the 
United  States,  and  no  local  banks,  e.\cei)t  three 
north  of  the  Potomac.  By  the  act  of  178!»,  tho 
revenues  were  directed  to  be  collected  in  gold 
and  silver  coin  only  ;  and  it  was  iisually  drawn 
out  of  the  hands  of  collectors  by  drafts  drawn 
upon  them,  payable  at  sight.  It  was  n  most 
effectual  way  of  drawing  nioney  out  of  their 
hands  ;  far  more  so  than  an  order  to  deposit  la 
banks ;  for  the  drafts  must  be  paid,  or  pro- 
tested, at  sight,  while  the  order  to  deposit  may 
be  eluded  under  various  pretexts. 

The  right  and  the  obligation  of  the  govern- 
ment to  keep  its  own  moneys  in  its  own  hands, 
results  from  first  principles,  and  from  the  great 
law  of  self-preservation.  Every  thing  else  that 
belongs  to  her,  she  keeps  herself;  and  w  by  not 
keep  that  also,  without  which  every  thing  else 
is  nothing?  Arms  and  ships — provisions,  muni- 
tions, and  supplies  of  every  kind — are  kept  in 
the  hands  of  government  officers  ;  money  is  the 
sinew  of  war,  and  why  leave  this  sinew  exposed 
to  be  cut  by  any  careless  or  faithless  hand  ? 
Money  is  the  .support  and  existence  of  the  gov- 
ernment— the  breath  of  its  nostrils,  and  why 
leave  this  support — this  breath — to  the  custody 
of  those  over  whom  we  have  no  control  ?  How 
absurd  to  place  our  ships,  our  arms,  our  mili- 
tary and  naval  supplies  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  could  refuse  to  deliver  them  when  re- 
quested, and  put  the  government  to  a  suit  at 
law  to  recover  their  possession  I  Every  body 
sees  the  absurdity  of  this;  but  to  place  our 
money  in  the  same  condition,  and,  moreover,  to 
subject  it  to  the  vicissitudes  of  trade  and  tho 
perils  of  banking,  is  still  more  absurd ;  for  it  is 
the  life  blood,  without  which  the  government 
cannot  live — the  oil,  without  which  no  part  of 
its  machinery  can  move. 
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KmcIuikI,  with  ull  her  hnnkH,  triiHtN  iioiu>  of 
them  willi  tin*  coIltTtion,  I.t'c|>iii(r,  mid  (li.sliiirsc- 
nicnt  of  Ikt  public  iiioiu'yH,  The  Ititiii^  of 
Kii^rlitiid  ix  paid  u  »<|H>ciiic  Hum  to  inimn^c  tlio 
puliiii'  di'lit ;  liut  (li(!  rt'vi'nuc  is  cojiictcd  niid 
(liHliiitved  tlirouffli  suhordinato  collirtorH  and 
recoivcTH  jii-neni! ;  mid  tlif.'^i!  ri'wiviTs  fjciRTul 
aro  not  subject  to  the  baiiivnipt  laws,  liecauwe 
the  novernnieut  will  not  h'-iur  its  revenue  to 
he  operated  upon  hy  any  hiw  except  its  own 
will.  In  France,  subordinate  collectors  and 
receivers  neneral  collect,  keep,  and  disburse  the 
public  nioneys.  If  they  deposit  any  thing  in 
banks,  it  ia  nt  their  own  risk.  It  is  the  same 
thinj;  in  En^rland.  A  bank  deposit  by  an  olll- 
cer  is  at  the  risk  of  himself  and  his  securities. 
Too  nuich  of  the  perils  and  vicissitudes  of 
banking  is  knr>wn  in  these  countries  to  permit 
the  government  ever  to  jeopard  its  revenues  in 
tlieir  keeping.  All  this  is  shown,  fully  and  at 
large,  in  a  public  document  now  on  our  tables. 
And  who  does  not  recognize  in  these  collectors 
and  receivers  general  of  France  and  England, 
the  ancient  Roman  officers  of  quaestors  and  pro- 
quii'stors?  These  fiscal  oficers  of  France  and 
England  arc  derivations  from  the  Roman  insti- 
tutions ;  and  the  same  arc  found  in  all  the 
modem  kingdoms  of  Europe  which  were  for- 
merly, like  France  and  Britain,  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  measure  before  the  Sen- 
ate is  to  enable  us  to  provide  for  our  future 
safety,  by  complying  with  our  own  con.stitution, 
and  conforming  to  the  practice  of  all  nations, 
great  or  small,  ancient  or  modern. 

Coming  nearer  home,  and  looking  into  our 
own  early  history,  what  were  the  "  continental 
treasurers "  of  the  confederation,  and  the  "  pro- 
vincial treasurers  and  collectors,"  provided  for 
as  early  as  July,  1775,  but  an  imitation  of  the 
French  and  English  systems,  and  very  near  the 
plan  which  wc  propose  now  to  re-establish  I 
These  continental  treasurers,  and  there  were 
two  of  them  at  first,  though  afterwards  reduced 
to  one,  were  the  receivers  general ;  the  provin- 
cial treasurers  and  collectors  were  their  subor- 
dinates. By  these  officers  the  public  moneys 
were  collected,  kept,  and  disbursed;  for  there 
were  no  banks  then!  and  all  government  drafts 
were  drawn  directly  upon  these  officers.  This 
simple  plan  worked  well  during  the  Revolution, 
and  afterwards,  until  the  new  government  was 
formed;  and  continued  to  work,  with  a  mere 


change  of  names  ond  forms,  during  the  first 
years  of  Washington's  administration,  anil  until 
(ieneral  Hamilton's  bank  machinery  got  into 
play.  This  bill  oidy  proposes  to  re-establish, 
in  substance,  the  system  of  the  Revolution,  of 
the  C(mgress  of  the  confederation,  and  of  the 
first  years  of  Washington's  administration. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  chairman  of  the  Oom- 
mittee  on  Finance  [Mr.  Wkkiiit  of  New  York] 
presents  the  <letails  of  the  plan  for  accomplish- 
ing this  great  result.  That  bill  has  been  printed 
and  read.  Its  simplicity,  economy,  and  efficien- 
cy st'ike  the  sense  of  all  who  hear  it,  and  anni- 
hilate without  arg\iment,  the  most  formidable 
arguments  of  expense  and  patronage,  which  had 
been  conceived  against  it.  The  present  officers, 
the  present  mints,  and  one  or  two  more  mints 
in  the  South,  in  the  West,  and  in  the  North, 
complete  the  plan.  There  will  be  no  ncwssity 
to  carry  masses  of  Imnl  money  from  one  quar- 
ter of  the  Union  to  another.  Government  drafts 
will  nuike  the  transfer  without  moving  a  dollar. 
A  government  draft  upon  a  national  mint,  will 
be  the  highest  order  of  bills  of  exchange.  Mo- 
ney wanted  by  the  government  in  one  place, 
will  be  exchanged,  through  merchants,  for  mo- 
ney in  another  place.  Thus  it  has  been  for 
thousands  of  years,  and  will  for  ever  be.  We 
read  in  Cicero's  letters  that,  when  he  was  fJov- 
ernor  of  Cilicia,  in  Asia  Minor,  he  directed  his 
quwator  to  deposit  the  tribute  of  the  province  in 
Antioch,  and  exchange  it  for  money  in  Rome 
with  merchants  engaged  in  the  Oriental  trade, 
of  which  Antioch  was  one  of  the  emporiums. 
This  is  the  natural  course  of  things,  and  is  too 
obvious  to  require  explanation,  or  to  admit  of 
comment. 

We  are  taunted  with  these  treasury  notes  ;  it 
seems  to  be  matter  of  triumph  that  the  govern- 
ment is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  issuing  them ; 
but  with  what  justice  ?  \nd  how  soon  can  any 
government  that  wishc .  it,  emerge  from  the 
wretchedness  of  depreciated  paper,  and  stand 
erect  on  the  solid  foundations  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver? How  long  will  it  take  any  respectable 
f,overnment,  that  so  wills  it,  to  accomplish  this 
great  change  ?  Our  own  history,  at  the  close 
of  the  Revolution,  answers  the  question ;  and 
more  recently,  and  more  strikingly,  the  history 
of  France  answers  it  also.  I  speak  of  the 
French  finances  from  1800  to  1807 ;  from  the 
commencement  of  the  consulate  to  the  peace  of 
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Tilsit.  This  wondorAil  period  \n  rc|iletc  with 
inHtruclioM  on  the  Kubjoct  of  finance  an<l  curri'ii- 
cy.  Tiio  wliolo  period  in  full  of  iiiHtruction ; 
but  I  can  only  seize  two  views — ihe  boginiiing 
and  till'  iinl — and,  for  the  sake  of  prociHion,  will 
read  what  I  propf)KO  to  present.  I  read  from 
Bifmon,  iiuthor  of  the  civil  and  diplomatic  his- 
tory of  France  during  the  consulate  and  the  first 
ycors  of  the  emjiire ;  written  at  the  testamen- 
tary reipicst  of  tlio  Kmperor  himself. 

Alter  slating  that  the  expenditures  of  the  re- 
public were  six  himdred  millions  of  francs — 
about  one  hundred  and  ten  millions  of  dollars — 
when  Iloniiparte  l*rame  First  Consul,  the  histo- 
rian proceeds : 

•'yl<  his  arrival  at  power,  a  aum  of  100,000 
franco  in  tnoiity  [ahoiit  $;{2,000]  iran  all  that 
the  piihlii!  r/ii'MtM  coiitaincil.  In  the  impossibili- 
ty of  mietiiiij  the  current  xeriucc  by  the  ordina- 
ry receipts,  the  Directorial  Gocernment  had  re- 
sorted to  ruinous  expedients,  and  hud  throirn 
into  circulation  bills  of  various  vahns,  and 
ichichsank  upon  the  xpot  ffty  to  eighty  per 
cent.  A  part  of  the  arrearages  had  been  dis- 
charged in  bills  tiro-thirds  on  credit,  payable  to 
the  bearir,  but  which,  in  fact,  the  treasury  was 
not  able,  to  pay  when  due.  The  remaining 
third  had  been  inscribed  in  the  great  book,  vn- 
der  (he  name  of  consolidated  third.  For  the 
payment  of  the  forced  requisitions  to  xchieh 
they  hail  been  obliged  to  have  recourse,  there 
had  been  issued  bills  receivable  in,  payment  of 
the  rerenucs.  Finally,  the  government,  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  most  imperious  wants,  gave  orders 
vpon  the  receivers  general,  delivered  in  advance 
to  contractors,  which  they  negotiated  before 
they  bc'jan  to  furnish  the  supplies  for  which 
they  were  the  payment,^'' 

Tliis,  resumed  Mr.  B.,  was  the  condition  of 
the  French  finances  when  Bonaparte  became 
First  Consul  at  the  close  of  the  year  1799.  The 
CTirrency  was  in  the  same  condition — no  spe- 
cie—a  degraded  currency  of  assignats,  ruinous- 
ly depreciated,  and  issued  as  low  as  ten  sous. 
That  great  man  immediately  began  to  restore 
order  to  the  finances,  and  solidity  to  the  curren- 
cy. Happily  a  peace  of  three  years  enabled  him 
to  complete  the  great  work,  beiore  ho  was  called 
to  celebrate  the  immortal  campaigns  ending  at 
Austerlitz,  Jena,  and  Friedland.  At  the  end 
of  three  years— before  the  rupture  of  the  peace 
of  Amiens — the  finances  and  the  currency  were 
restored  to  order  and  to  solidity ;  and,  at  the 
end  of  six  years,  when  the  vast  establishments, 
and  the  internal  ameliorations  of  the  imperial 


government,  had  carried  the  annual  exiien«!es  to 
eight  hundred  millions  of  fnincs,  itlHiut  one  hun- 
dred nn<l  sixty  millions  of  dollars  ;  the  same 
historian  co|iying  the  words  of  the  Minister  of 
Fiiumce,  thus  siieaks  of  the  treasury,  ami  the 
currency : 

"  The  resourcet  of  the  State  hare  increased 
beyond  its  wants;  the  public  chisls  tire  f'ull ; 
all  payments  are  made  at  the  day  named;  the 
orders  ujion  the  public  tnasury  hare  becnmc  the 
most  approved  bills  of  exchi'iige.  The  jinances 
are  in  the  most  happy  condilinn  ;  France  alone, 
among  all  the  States  of  Fvrope,  has  no  paper 
money." 

What  a  picture  !  how  simply,  how  powerfid- 
ly  drawn !  an<l  what  a  change  in  six  years  I 
Public  chests  full — payments  made  to  the  day- 
orders  on  the  treasury  the  best  bills  of  exchange 
— France  alone,  of  all  Kurope,  having  no  paper 
money  ;  meaning  no  government  pajier  money, 
for  there  were  bank  notes  of  five  hundred  francs, 
and  one  thousand  francs.  A  government  reve- 
nue of  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  dollars 
was  paid  in  gold  and  silver ;  a  hard  money  cur- 
rency, of  five  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dol- 
lars, saturated  all  parts  of  Franco  with  specie, 
and  made  gold  and  silver  the  every  day  curren- 
cy of  every  man,  woman  and  child,  in  the  em- 
pire. These  great  results  were  the  work  of  six 
years,  and  were  accomplished  by  the  simi)lo  pro- 
cess of  gradually  requiring  hard  mf)ney  pay- 
ments— gradually  calling  in  the  assignats — in- 
creasing th?  branch  mints  to  fourteen,  and  lim- 
iting the  Bank  of  France  to  an  issue  of  largo 
notes — five  hundred  francs  and  iipwards.  This 
simple  process  produced  these  results,  and  thus 
stands  the  French  currency  at  this  day  ;  for  the 
nation  has  had  the  wisdom  to  leave  untouched 
the  financial  system  of  Bonaparte. 

I  have  repeatedly  given  it  as  my  opinion — 
many  of  my  speeches  declare  it — that  the 
French  currency  is  the  best  in  the  world.  It 
has  hard  money  for  the  government ;  hard  mo- 
ney for  the  common  dealings  of  the  jjcople  j  and 
large  notes  for  large  transactions.  This  curren- 
cy has  enabled  France  to  stand  two  invasions, 
the  ravaging  of  300,000  men,  two  changes  of  dy- 
nasty, and  the  payment  of  a  milliard  of  contri- 
butions ;  and  all  without  any  commotion  or  re- 
vulsion in  trade.  It  has  saved  her  from  the 
revulsions  which  have  afHicted  England  and  our 
America  for  so  many  years.    It  has  saved  her 
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from  cxiiuisii  i\8,  coiitriictions.  and  ruinous  fluc- 
tufitioiis  of  price.  It  lias  saved  her,  for  near 
foity  years,  from  a  debate  on  currency.  It  ''••.« 
I'avcd  her  even  from  tlic  knowledge  of  our  swcct- 
8cente<l  i)lir.'r.>:es  :  "sound  currency  —  unsound 
currenc}' ;  pkthoric,  drojisical,  inliated,  Moated  ; 
tlie  money  market  tight  to-day — a  little  easier 
this  mornin;:;"  and  all  such  verl)ia;;e,  which 
the  !ial>erd:.shcrs'  boys  rejieat.  It  has  saved 
France  from  even  a  discussion  on  currency  ; 
while  in  I  "■  .lud,  and  witli  us,  it  is  banks ! 
banks!  Imnks !  —  mornin'r,  noon,  and  nif^ht ; 
breakfaiu,  dinner,  and  supper;  levant,  and  cou- 
chan(  ;  sittinjr,  or  staiuhnf;  ;  at  home,  or  abroad; 
Kteimiboat.  or  railroad  car  ;  in  Confnvss,  or  out 
of  Conji-r  ss,  if  is  all  the  same  thini;:  banks — 
banks  —  banks  ;  currency — currency  —  curren- 
cy ;  meaiiin-r,  all  the  while,  paper  money  and 
oliin-piasters ;  imtil  our  very  brains  seem  as 
if  they  would  be  converted  into  lampblack  and 
rajrs. 

The  bill  before  *he  Se;iate  dispenses  with  the 
further  use  of  banks  as  depositories  of  the  pid»- 
lic  moneys.  In  that  it  has  my  hearty  concur- 
rence. Four  times  heretofore,  and  on  four  dif- 
ferent occasions,  I  have  inade  propositions  to 
accomplish  a  part  of  the  same  pi  rpose.  Fiinl. 
in  iiroi>osinf^  an  amendment  to  the  rleposit  bill 
of  W'M),  by  which  the  mint,  and  the  branch 
mints,  were  to  be  inchuluu  in  the  list  of  dc|)Osi- 
torics ;  si'rnii'lli/,  in  proposiiij?  that  the  public 
moneys  here,  at  the  seat  orCJovernment.  should 
\)i:  kept  and  jiaid  out  by  the  Tivasurer  ;  thinlli/, 
by  proposing  that  a  preference,  in  receiving  the 
deposits,  should  be  given  to  such  banks  as  shoiUil 
cease  to  be  banks  of  circulation  ;  fourthly^  in  oj)- 
po.sing  the  establishment  of  a  bank  agency  in 
Missouri,  and  proposing  that  the  moneys  there 
should  be  drawn  direct  from  the  hands  of  the 
receivers.  Three  of  these  propositions  are  now 
incl'uled  in  tlu  bill  before  the  Senate ;  and  the 
whole  f'bject  !>t  whicl.  they  p'rtially  ainjed  is 
fully  embraced.  I  am  for  the  measure — fully, 
rort'.'ally,  earnestly  f'  •  it. 

Congress  has  a  sacred  duty  to  perform  in  re- 
forming the  tinaiices,  and  the  ctnrency  ;  for  the 
r-iin  of  both  has  retudted  fr(»m  fideral  legisla- 
tion, and  fedeiu'  "  Iministratimi.  The  .States  at 
the  iormation  of  the  constitution,  delivered  a 
solid  curreu'^y — T  will  not  say  sound,  for  that 
word  inifilies  subject  to  uiisoimdness,  to  rotten- 
ness, and  to  death — but  they  delivered  a  soli*' 


currency,  one  not  liable  to  disease,  to  this  fede- 
ral govem'iient.  They  started  the  new  govem- 
Uicn*  fair  upon  gold  and  silver.  The  tirst  act 
of  Congress  attested  this  gieat  fact ;  for  it  made 
the  revenues  payable  in  goM  and  silver  coin 
only.  Thus  the  States  delivered  a  solid  cur- 
ri'ncy  to  this  governm^it.  and  they  R-servcd 
the  same  currency  for  themselves ;  and  they 
provided  crmstitutional  sanctions  to  guard  both. 
The  tldng  to  be  saved,  and  the  jwwer  to  . ;  to  it, 
was  given  to  this  government  by  the  States ; 
and  in  the  hands  of  this  government  il  became 
deteriorated.  The  first  great  error  was  General 
Hamilton's  construction  of  the  act  of  I7H9,  by 
which  he  nullified  that  act,  and  overturned  the 
statute  and  the  constitution  together.  The 
ne.xt  great  error  was  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional bank  of  circulation,  with  authority  to  pay 
all  the  public  dues  in  its  own  paper.  This  con- 
llr:ned  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution,  and 
of  the  statute  of  1789  ;  and  it  set  the  fatal  ex- 
ample to  the  States  to  make  banks,  and  to  re- 
ceive their  paj)cr  for  public  dues,  as  the  T'nited 
States  had  done.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
evil — this  the  origin  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
soliil  currency  which  the  States  had  del'vereO  to 
the  federal  government.  It  was  the  Ilamilto- 
nia"  policy  that  did  the  mischief;  ami  the  state 
of  thingn  in  1837j  is  the  natural  fruit  of  that 
policy.  It  is  time  for  us  to  quit  it — to  return 
to  the  constitution  and  the  statute  of  178'.),  and 
to  confine  the  federal  Treasury  to  the  hard  mo- 
ney which  was  intended  for  it. 

I  re[K'at,  this  is  a  measure  of  reform,  wor- 
thy to  be  called  a  reformation.  It  goes  back  to 
a  fundamental  abuse,  nearly  coeval  with  the 
foundation  of  the  government.  Two  epochs 
have  occurred  for  the  reformation  of  this  :ibu.se; 
one  was  lost,  the  other  is  now  in  jeopardy. 
Mr.  Madison's  administration  committed  a  great 
error  at  the  expiration  of  i.ii  charter  of  the 
first  Hank  of  the  United  States,  in  not  reviving 
the  currency  of  the  constitution  for  the  federal 
Treasury,  and  especially  the  gold  euiTency. 
That  error  threw  the  Treasury  back  upon  the 
local  bank  paper.  This  paper  quickly  failed, 
and  out  of  that  failure  gi-ew  the  secttnd  United 
States  Hank.  Those  who  p\it  down  the  second 
I'nited  States  liauk,  warne<l  by  the  calamity, 
determined  to  avoid  the  error  of  Mr.  Madison's 
administration  :  they  determined  to  increase 
the  stock  of  specie,  and  to  revive  the  gold  cir- 
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culation,  which  had  iiecn  dead  for  thirty  years. 
The  .nccuniulation  of  eighty  millions  in  the  brieV 
space  of  live  yeiirs,  liftciii  millions  of  it  in  gold, 


the  conduct  of  that  bank  and  its  friends.  Lot 
us  imitate  their  zeal,  their  inianiuiity.  and  their 
iKM'severanco.      The  amendnurit   and    the    bill. 


attest  the  sincerity  of  their  design,  and  the  fa-  now  before  the  Senate,  embodies  our  policy, 
ciiity  of  its  ( -xccution.  The  country  was  going  Let  us  carry  them.  au<l  the  republic  is  s:\fe. 
<in  at  the  rate  of  an  average  increase  of  twelve  The  extra  .session  had  betn  called  t"  relieve 
millions  of  specie  per  niunun,  when  the  gener:i;  the  distress  of  the  feileral  treasuiy,  and  had 
stoppages  of  the  banks  in  M.ay  last,  the  exjK)r-  |  done  so  by  authorizing  an  issue  of  treasury 
tation  of  specie,  and  tlie  imposition  of  irredeem- !  notes.  That  object  being  aeromplishcd,  and 
able  paper  upon  the  goverinnent  and  the  peo-  •  the  great  measures  for  the  divorce  of  I'nnk  and 
pie,  seemed  t"  aiuiouuce  the  total  failure  of  the  |  Slate,  and  for  the  sole  use  of  gold  and  silver  in 
plan.  Hut  it  was  a  seeming  only.  The  imi)e  j  federal  payments,  having  been  recommended, 
tus  given  to  the  soccie  policy  still  jirevails,  and  I  and  conmienccd,  the  session  adjourned, 
live  millions  are  udded  to  the  stock  during  the  | 
present  liscal  year.  So  far,  then,  as  the  coun- 
teraction of  the  government  policy,  and  the 
suppression  of  the  constitutional  currency,  might 
have  been  exi)ectcd  to  result  froui  that  stop- 
IKtge,  the  calculation  seems  to  be  in  a  fair  way 
to  bo  disappointefl.  The  spirit  of  the  peojile. 
and  our  luui<lred  millions  of  exi)ortable  product'.  ', 
are  giving  the  victory  to  the  glorious  policy  of  j 
otir  late  illustrious  !*re>ideut.  The  other  great  '  A  iii!ii:r  interval  of  two  months  only  inter- 
consequences  expected  to  result  from  that  slop-  ^  vened  between  the  adjoin-nment  of  the  called  .ses- 
page,  namely,  the  recliarier  of  the  IJank  of  the  ,  sion  jind  the  meeting  of  the  regular  one ;  and  the 
United  States,  the  change  of  administration,  I  giMaral  state  of  the  pidjlic  afl'airs,  both  at  home 
the  overthrow  of  tlir  republican  party,  and  the  j  .,,,,1  abroad,  being  essentially  the  same  at  botli 
restoration  of  the  lid.ral  dyna<ty,  all  .<eem  to  |  piricls,  left  no  new  or  extraordinary  measures 
be  in  the  .'^amo  fair  way  to  total  mixarriage;  '  f,,,'  the  President  to  recommend.     ^Vllh  foreign 

but  the  objects  are  too  dazzling  to  be  abandoned  '  powers  we  were  on  g 1  frms,  the  settlement 

by  the  party  interested,  and  the  destruction  of  [  ,,rail  „nr  long-standing  compiaiuts  under  (len- 
the  linances  and  the  currency,  is  still  the  cher-  ,.|:,1  .Jaeksoirs  administration  having  left  us 
ished  road  to  success.  The  miscalled  IJank  of  Wrv  from  the  foreign  controversies  which  gave 
the  United  States,  tiie  soul  of  the  federal  dynas-  i  (n.nble  ;  ami  on  that  head  the  message  had  lit- 
ty,  and  the  ar.ehor  of  its  hopes-believed  by  I  He  but  what  was  .igreeable  to  c  jnmunicale. 
many  to  ha\e  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  stop- 1  |ts  topics  were  principally  coidined  to  home 
pages  in  May,  and  known  by  all   to  r.e  at  the  ,  all'aiis.  and  that  part  of  these  allair.s  which  were 
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head  of  non  le-nniiition-iiow  di.splays  her  p<d 
icy  on  this  lloor  ;  it  i>  (o  coniinl  the  rejR'tition 
of  the  error  of  Mr.  Madis.m's  administration  ! 
Knowing  that  Iron  the  repetition  of  fhjs  error 
must  come  the  repetition  of  the  catastrophes  of 
181  J,  1810,  and  Js;;7;  and  out  of  these  catas- 
trojdies  to  extract  a  new  clamor  for  the  reviM- 


cc.iniected  with  the  banks.  That  of  tlie  Unit(d 
States,  as  it  still  called  itself,  gave  a  new  sjie- 
cies  of  disregard  of  moral  and  legal  oMJgatio!!, 
and  presented  a  new  mode  <if  depr,i\ing  the 
currency  and  endangering  properly  and  con- 
tract.s,  by  continuing  to  i.s,sue  and  to  n.se  the 
notes  of  the  expired  institution.     Its  currency 


fication  of  herself     This  i^  her  line  of  eondtiet ;  !  was  still  that  of  the  defnn.-t  bank.     It  used  Ih.- 


and  to  this  line,  tlie  conduct  of  all  her  friends 
conforms.  With  one  heart,  one  min-l,  one 
voice,  they  lab,u-  to  ,iit  olf  gold  and  silver  from 
the  federal  govertniient.  and  to  impose  paper 
upon  it !  they  labor  to  deprive  it  of  the  keeping 
of  its  own  revenues,  and  to  place  them  again 
where  they  have  been  .so  „ft,.n  lost  !  This  is 
Vl.L.    il.  — .-> 


dead  notes  of  that  institution,  for  which,  of 
cour.se,  neither  baidv  was  liable.  Tiny  \\eie 
called  resurrection  notes;  and  their  u>e,  besides 
the  injury  to  the  currency  and  danger  to  prop- 
erty, was  a  high  contempt  and  delianee  of  the 
authority  which  had  created  it ;  and  called  for 
the  attention  of  the  federal  govenimcnt.     The 
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President,  therefore,  tluis  formally  >)rouglit  the 
procedure  to  the  notice  of  Conpress  : 

"  It  was  my  liojic  that  nothing  would  occur  to 
make  necessary,  on  this  occasion,  an)-  allusion 
to  the  late  national  bank.  There  arc  circum- 
stances, however,  connected  with  the  present 
s'.ate  of  its  allairs  that  hear  £o  directly  on  the 
character  of  the  povernment  and  the  welfare  of 
the  citizen,  that  I  should  not  feel  myself  excused 
in  nedectin^  lo  notice  them.  The  charter  which 
tei'ininated  its  hankinp  privilefres  on  the  Ith 
of  March.  liS;5('i,  continued  its  corporate  powers 
two  years  more,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  elosiufi 
its  allairs,  with  authority  '  to  u.se  the  corjiorate 
name,  style,  and  capacity,  for  the  purpose  of 
suits  for  a  final  sittlement  and  liquidation  of  the 
affairs  and  acts  of  the  corporation,  and  for  the 
sale  and  dispositiov  of  their  estate,  real,  jier- 
sonal  and  mi.xed.  but  for  no  other  purpose  or  in 
any  otlur  manner  whut.soever.'  -lust  before 
the  bankiufi  privilejres  ceased,  its  etfects  were 
transferred  by  the  bank  to  a  new  State  institu- 
tion then  recently  incorporated,  in  trust,  for  the 
discharp'  of  its  debts  and  the  settlement  of  its 
affairs.  With  this  trustee,  by  authority  of  ("on- 
givss,  an  adjustment  was  subse(juently  made  of 
the  larfre  interest  which  the  ^roveinment  had  in 
the  stock  of  the  institution.  The  maimer  in 
which  a  trust  unexpectedly  created  upon  the 
act  prantinij;  the  charter,  and  involvin-i'  such 
great  public  interests,  has  Ijcen  executed,  would, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  a  fit  subject  of  in- 
quiry ;  but  nuich  more  does  it  deserve  ycur  at- 
tention, when  it  embraces  the  redemption  of 
oblijrations  to  which  the  authority  and  credit  of 
the  I'nited  States  have  friven  value.  The  two 
years  allowed  are  now  nearly  at  an  end.  It  is 
well  understood  that  the  tru>fee  has  not  re- 
deemed and  cancelled  the  outstandinji  notes  of 
the  bank,  but  has  rei.ssued,  and  is  actually  re- 
issuiiifr,  since  the  ?>d  of  March,  IHoli,  the  notes 
which  luive  been  received  by  it  to  a  vast  amount. 
Accordinj;  to  its  own  official  statement,  so  late 
as  the  1st  of  October  last,  nineteen  months 
af\er  the  banking  privileges  given  by  the  cliarter 
liad  expireil,  it  had  under  its  control  uncaucelleil 
notes  of  the  late  Hank  of  the  I'nited  States  to 
the  umoiuit  of  twenty-seven  millions  five  hun- 
dred ami  sixty-one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-six  dollars,  of  which  six  millions  one 
hundred  an<l  seventy-five  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  dollars  were  in  actual  circu- 
lation, one  million  four  hinidred  and  sixty-iight 
thousanil  six  hundred  and  twenty-seven  dollars 
at  State  bank  agencies,  and  three  mill'"  is  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety  doiiars  //( 
traiisiti  ;  thus  showing  that  iqiwards  of  ten 
millions  and  a  half  of  the  notes  of  the  old  bank 
were  then  still  kept  outstanding.  The  imjiro- 
priety  of  this  procedure  is  obvious:  it  being  the 
iliit}'  of  the  trustee  to  cancel  and  not  to  put 
forth  the  notes  of  an  institution,  whose  concerns 
it  Imd  uudei'takeu  to  wind  up.     If  the  trustee 


has  a  right  lo  reissue  these  notes  now,  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  it  may  not  continue  to  do  so  after 
the  expiration  of  the  two  years.  As  no  one 
could  have  anticipated  a  course  so  extraordinary, 
the  jiiohibitory  clause  of  the  charter  above 
quoted  was  not  accompanied  by  any  jienalty  or 
otli'T  special  provision  for  enforcing  it ;  nor 
ha'  e  we  any  general  law  for  the  prevention  of 
s'liiilar  acts  in  future. 

"  Hut  it  is  not  in  this  view  of  the  s  ii  ject  alone 
that  your  interposition  is  re(|uired.  'i  lie  United 
States,  in  settling  with  the  trustee  for  their 
stock,  have  withdrawn  their  fui  "s  from  their 
former  direct  ability  to  the  creditors  of  the  old 
bank,  yet  notes  of  the  institution  continue  to  be 
sent  forth  in  its  name,  and  aj)parently  upon  the 
authority  of  the  I'nited  States.  The  transac- 
tions connected  with  the  employment  of  the 
bills  of  the  old  bank  are  of  vast  extent;  and 
should  they  result  unfortunately,  the  interests 
of  individuals  may  be  deeply  compromiseil. 
Without  undertaking  to  decide  how  far,  or  in 
what  form,  if  any,  the  trustee  could  be  made 
liable  for  notes  which  contain  i,  >  obligation  on 
its  I'Mit ;  or  the  old  bank,  for  such  as  arc  put 
in  circulation  after  the  expiration  of  its  char- 
ter, and  without  its  authority;  or  the  govern- 
ment for  indeninity.  in  ease  of  loss,  the  question 
still  presses  it.<elf  upon  your  consideration. 
wh(  iher  it  is  consistent  with  duty  and  goo<l 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  government,  to  witness 
this  proceeding  without  a  single  effort  to  arrest 
it." 

()u  the  sulyect  of  the  public  lands,  and  the 
most  judicious  mode  of  disposing  of  them — a 
qu">;tion  of  so  much  interest  to  the  new  States 
— the  message  took  the  view  of  those  who 
looked  to  the  domain  less  as  a  source  of  revenue 
than  as  a  lucins  of  settling  and  improving  the 
country.  He  recommended  graduated  prices 
according  to  the  value  of  the  ditlereut  classes  of 
lands  in  order  to  facilitate  their  .sale;  and  a 
prospective  permanent  pre-emption  act  to  give 
encouragement  to  settlers.  On  the  fust  of 
these  points  he  said  : 

"  Hitherto,  after  being  offered  at  public  .sale, 
lands  have  been  dispo.sed  of  at  one  uniform 
j  jtrice,  whatever  difference  tliere  might  be  in 
their  intrinsic  value.  The  leading  considera- 
tions urged  in  favo*  of  the  uieasu"  •  referivd  to. 
are.  that  in  almost  all  the  land  dis..  ict.«,  and  par- 
ticularly in  those  in  which  the  land.'  ?.ave  been 
long  surveyed  and  exposed  to  sale,  there  arc 
still  remaining  numerous  and  large  tracts  of 
every  gradation  of  value,  from  tlu'  givernmiiit 
price  (lownwards ;  that  these  lands  v.-ill  not  bo 
purchased  at  the  government  price,  so  long  a.- 
better  can  be  conveniently  obLiincd  for  the  same 
amount ;  that  there  are  large  liads  which  eviii 
the  improvements  of  the  udjacLut  luuds  will 
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never  raise  to  that  price ;  and  that  the  present 
uniform  price,  combined  with  their  irn-gular 
value,  operates  to  prevent  a  desirable  compaci- 
ness  of  settlement  in  t!ie  new  States,  and  to  r.- 
tiiril  the  fidl  development  of  that  wise  policy  on 
which  ();:r  land  systi-m  is  fcunded,  to  the  injury 
not  oidy  of  (he  several  States  where  the  lands 
lie.  but  of  tlie  I'nited  States  as  a   vliole. 

"  The  remedy  proposed  has  been  a  reduction  of 
jirices  according  to  the  length  of  time  the  lands 
iiave  been  in  market,  without  reference  to  any 
other  circumstances.  The  crlainty  that  the 
elilu.v  of  time  woidd  not  always  in  such  case.", 
anil  perhaps  not  even  generally,  furnish  a  true 
criterion  of  value;  and  tlie  probability  that  per- 
sons residing  in  the  vicinity,  as  the  jieriod  for 
the  lednetion  of  j)rices  apjiroached,  wo\dd  post- 
poni'  iiurchases  tliev  would  otherwise  make,  for 
the  purpose  of  availing  themselves  of  the  lower 
price,  with  other  considerations  of  a  similar 
character,  have  hithei  to  been  successfully  urged 
to  defeat  the  graduation  upon  time.  Alay  not 
all  reasonable  desires  upon  this  sidiject  be  satis- 
fied without  encoi'.ntering  any  of  these  objec- 
tions ?  All  will  concede  the  abstract  principle, 
that  the  price  of  the  public  lands  should  be  pro- 
portioned to  their  relative  value,  so  far  as  that 
can  be  accomplished  without  departing  from  the 
rule,  hei-etofore  ob.served,  recpiiring  fixcHl  prices 
in  ca.ses  of  private  entnies.  The  difliculty  of  tlie 
subject  seems  to  lie  in  the  mode  of  ascertaining 
what  that  value  is.  V.  ould  not  the  safest  plan 
be  that  which  has  been  adopted  by  many  of  the 
States  as  the  basis  of  taxation;  an  actual  valua- 
tion of  lands  and  classilication  of  them  into  dif- 
ferent rates  ?  Wouhl  it  not  be  practicable  and 
exiiedient  to  cause  the  relative  value  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  in  the  old  districts,  which  liave  been 
for  a  certain  h'ugth  of  time  in  market,  to  be  ap- 
praised, and  classed  into  two  or  more  rates  be- 
low the  present  mininuim  price,  by  the  officers 
now  employed  in  this  branch  of  the  public  .ser- 
vice, or  in  any  other  mode  deemed  preferable, 
and  to  make  those  prices  permanent,  if  upon  the 
coming  in  of  the  report  they  shall  prove  sati.s- 
factory  to  Conurcss  ?  Cannot  all  the  objects 
of  graduation  be  accomplished  in  this  way,  and 
t.'ie  olijections  which  have  hitherto  been  urged 
agiiinst  it  avoided  ?  It  wuuld  seem  to  me  that 
such  a  stej),  with  a  restriction  of  the  .sales  to 
limited  (piantities,  and  for  actual  imjirovement, 
woulil  be  free  from  all  just  exception," 

A  pennanent  prospective  pre-emption  law  was 
cogently  recommended  as  a  measure  just  in  it- 
self to  the  settlers,  and  not  injurious  to  the  pub- 
lic Treasury,  as  e.xiK'rience  had  shown  that  the 
auction  system— that  of  selling  to  the  highest 
liiilder  above  the  prescribe  I  minimum  price — 
had  produced  in  it.s  aggregate  but  a  few  cents 
on  the  acre  above  the  minimum  price.  On  this 
point  he  said : 


"  jS  large  pt)rtion  of  our  citizens  have  seated 
themselvefi  on  the  pid)lic  lands,  witliout  authori- 
ty, since  the  jjassage  of  tlie  last  pre-emi)tion  law, 
and  now  ask  the  enactment  of  another,  to  ena- 
ble them  to  retain  the  lands  occupied,  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  mininunn  government  price.  They 
ask  that  w  hieh  has  been  repeatedly  granted  lie- 
fore.  If  the  future  may  be  judged  of  by  the  past, 
little  harm  can  be  done  to  the  interests  of  the 
Treasury  by  yielding  to  their  reipiest.  Upon 
a  critical  examination,  it  is  found  tliat  the  lands 
soM  at  the  public  sales  since  the  introduction 
of  cash  payments  in  1820,  have  produced,  on  an 
average,  the  net  revenue  of  only  six  cents  an 
acre  more  than  the  ndninunn  government  price. 
There  is  no  reason  to  sui)pose  that  future  sales 
will  be  more  productive.  The  government, 
therefore,  lias  no  adequate  pecuniary  interest  to 
induce  it  to  drive  these  people  from  the  lands 
they  occupy,  for  the  purpose  of  .selling  them  to 
others." 

This  wise  reconnncndation  ha.s  since  been 
carried  into  eflect,  and  itrc-emptivc  right.s  are 
now  a<lmitted  in  all  cases  where  settlements  are 
made  upon  lands  to  which  the  Indian  title  .shall 
have  been  extinguished  ;  and  the  graduation  of 
the  price  of  the  public  lands,  though  a  measure 
long  delaye<l,  yet  prevailed  in  the  end,  and  was 
made  as  originally  proposed,  by  reductions  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  time  the  land  had  been 
offered  at  .sale.  lUgiiming  at  the  minimum  price 
of  ^1  2.'>  per  acre,  the  reduction  of  price  went 
down  through  a  descending  scale,  according  to 
time,  as  low  as  12 J  cents  per  acre.  But  this 
was  long  after. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

i'KNNSYI,V.\XI.\  HANK  OF  THE   UNITKI)  STATK9  . 

I  IS  I  si;  oy  tiik  uki-lnct  notes  of  the  ex- 

I'lUEl)  INSTITUTION. 

IIir.Tonv  gives  many  instances  of  armies  re- 
fusing to  be  disbanded,  and  remaining  in  arms 
in  deliaiice  of  the  authority  which  created  them  ; 
but  the  exa'nplc  of  this  bank  presents,  probably, 
the  first  instance  in  whieli  a  great  moneyed  cor- 
poration refused  to  be  dissolved — refu.sed  to 
cease  its  operations  after  its  legal  existence  had 
expired  ;— and  continued  its  corj»<,>rate  transac- 
tions as  if  in  full  life.  It  has  already  been  shown 
that  its  proviso  charter,  at  the  end  of  a  local 
railroad  act,  made  no  ditl'erencc  in  its  condition — 
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that  it  went  on  exactly  as  before.  Its  use  of 
the  defunct  noti-s  of  the  expired  institution  was 
a  further  instance  of  this  conduct,  transcending 
any  thing  conceived  of,  and  presenting  a  case  of 
danger  to  the  ])ublic,  and  defiance  of  government, 
which  tlic  President  had  deemed  it  his  duly  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  ask  a 
remedy  for  a  proceeding  so  criminal.  Congress 
acted  on  the  reeonmiemhition,  and  a  bill  was 
brought  in  to  make  the  repetition  of  the  of- 
fence a  high  misdemeanor,  and  the  officers  and 
managers  of  the  institution  personally  and  in- 
dividually liable  for  its  commission.  In  sup- 
port of  this  bill,  Mr.  Buchanan  gave  the  fullest 
and  clearest  account  of  this  almost  incredible 
misconduct.     He  .said : 

"The  charter  of  the  late  R-nk  of  the  United 
States  expired,  by  its  own  limitation,  on  the  3d 
of  March,  IHoO.  After  that  day,  it  could  issue 
no  notes,  discount  no  new  i>aper,  and  exercise 
none  of  the  usual  functions  of  a  bank.  For 
two  years  thereafter,  until  the  3d  of  March, 
1838,  it  was  merely  jjermitted  to  use  its  corpo- 
rate name  and  capacity  '  for  the  purpose  of 
suits  for  the  final  settlement  and  licpiidation  of 
the  affairs  and  arcotmts  of  the  corporation,  and 
for  the  sale  and  disposition  of  their  estate,  real, 
personal,  ami  mixed  ;  but  not  for  any  oilier 
pHrjiii.fi:.  or  in  any  oilier  manner,  irliatsoerer.'' 
Cnngnss  had  ;_  anted  the  bank  no  power  to 
make  a  voluntary  assignment  of  its  property 
to  any  corporaticm  or  any  individual.  On  the 
contrary,  the  plain  meaning  of  the  charter  was, 
that  all  the  allairs  of  the  institution  should  be 
wound  up  l(y  its  own  president  and  directors. 
It  received  no  authority  to  delegate  this  imjjor- 
taut  trust  to  others,  and  yet  what  has  it  done? 
On  the  second  day  of  March,  I83(i,  one  day  be- 
fore the  charter  had  exjjired,  this  very  president 
and  these  directors  assigned  all  the  propL'rty 
and  ell'eets  of  the  old  corporation  to  the  I'enn- 
sylvaTiia  Bank  of  the  I'nited  States.  On  the 
same  day,  this  latter  bank  accepted  the  assign- 
ment, and  agreed  to  'pay,  satisfy, and  discharge 
all  debts,  contracts,  and  engagements,  owing, 
entered  into,  or  made  by  this  [the  oldj  bank, 
as  the  same  shall  liecome  due  and  payable,  and 
Juljil  and  e.recnte  all  Ini.sts  and  obligalwus 
ichulnoever  arising  from  ils  Iransactionn.  or 
'from  any  if  llieni.,  tio  that  every  creditor  or 
rightful  claimant  shall  be  fully  satisfied.'  By 
its  own  agreement,  it  has  thus  expresslv  cre- 
ated itself  a  trnstee  of  the  old  bank.  But  this 
was  not  necessary  to  confer  upon  it  (hat  char- 
acter. By  the  bare  act  of  accepting  the  assign- 
ment, it  became  responsible,  under  the  laws  of 
the  land,  for  the  jK-rformance  of  all  the  duties 
and  trusts  required  by  the  old  charter.  I'nder 
the  circumsUinces,  it  cannot  make  the  slightest 
pretence  of  any  want  of  notice. 


"  Having  assumed  this  responsibility,  the 
duty  of  the  new  liank  was  so  plain  that  it 
could  not  hfivc  been  mistaken.  It  had  a  double 
character  to  sustain.  Under  the  charter  from 
Pennsylvania,  it  became  a  new  banking  corpo- 
ration ;  whilst,  un<ler  the  assignment  from  the 
old  bank,  it  became  a  trustee  to  wind  \ip  the 
concerns  of  that  institution  under  the  Act  of 
Congress.  These  two  diameters  were  in  their 
natiu'e  .separate  ami  distinct,  and  never  ought 
to  have  been  blended.  For  each  of  these  pur- 
poses it  ought  to  have  kept  a  separate  set  of 
books.  Above  all,  as  the  privilege  of  circidating 
bank  notes,  and  thus  creating  a  paper  currency, 
is  that  function  of  a  bank  which  most  deeply 
and  vitally  allects  the  comnmnity,  the  new  bank 
ought  to  have  cancelled  or  destroyed  all  the 
notes  of  the  old  bank  which  it  fotind  in  its  pos- 
session on  the  4th  of  March,  IH-'^d,  and  ought 
to  have  redeemed  the  remainder  at  its  counter, 
as  they  were  demanded  by  the  holders,  and 
then  destroyeil  them.  This  obligation  no  sen- 
ator has  attempted  to  doubt,  or  to  deny.  But 
what  was  the  course  of  the  bank?  It  has 
grossly  violated  both  the  old  and  the  new  char- 
ter. It  at  once  declared  indeiwudence  of  both, 
and  appropriated  to  itself  all  the  notes  of  the 
old  bank, — not  oidy  those  which  were  then 
still  in  circulation,  but  those  which  had  been 
redeemed  before  it  accepted  the  assignment, 
and  were  then  lying  dead  in  its  vaults.  1  have 
now  before  me  the  first  monthly  statement 
which  was  ever  made  by  the  Bank  to  the  Au- 
ditor-general of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  dated  on 
the  2d  of  April,  183('),  and  signed  J.  Cowper- 
thwaite,  acting  cashier.  In  this  statement,  th.,' 
Bank  charges  itself  with  '  notes  i.ssued,' 
!p;3(),(  120,420  IG;  whilst,  in  its  cash  account, 
along  with  its  specie  and  the  notes  of  .State 
banks,  it  credits  it.self  with  '  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  and  offices,'  on  hand. 
.'ii;U),7y4,713  71.  It  thus  seized  these  dead 
notes  to  the  amount  of  !jj;l(;,7'.U,713  71,  and 
transformed  them  into  casli ;  whilst  the  difier- 
ence  between  those  on  hand  and  those  issued, 
equal  to  ljJiy,825,70G  45,  was  the  circulation 
which  the  new  bank  boasted  it  had  inherited 
from  'he  old.  It  thus,  in  an  instant,  api)ropri- 
ated  to  itscdf,  and  adopteil  as  its  own  circula- 
tion, all  the  notes  and  all  the  illegal  branch 
drafts  of  the  old  bank  which  were  then  in  exist- 
I  ence.  Its  boldness  was  equal  to  its  utter  dis- 
regard of  law.  In  this  first  return,  it  not  only 
l»roclaimed  to  the  Legislature  and  people  of 
Pennsylvania  that  it  had  disregarded  its  trust 
as  assignee  of  the  old  Bank,  by  seizing  upon 
the  whole  of  the  old  circulation  and  converting 
it  to  its  own  use,  but  that  it  had  violated  one 
of  the  fundamental  provisions  of  its  inw  char- 
ter." 

Mr.  Calhoun  spoke  chiefl}'  to  the  question  of 
the  right  of  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  of  the  tenor 
proposed.     Several  senators  denied  that  right: 


(ees,  or 
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Lhe  question  of 
lill  of  the  tenor 
led  that  right: 


others  supported  it — among  them  Mr.  Wright, 
Mr.  Grundy,  Mr.  William  II.  Roane,  Mr.  John 
M.  Niles,  Mr.  Clay,  of  Alabama,  and  Mr.  Cal- 
houn. Some  passages  from  the  speech  of  the 
latter  are  here  given. 

"  lie  [Mr.  Calhoun]  held  that  the  right  pro- 
posed to  be  exerciseil  in  this  case  resteil  on  the 
pMuTiil  power  of  legislation  conferred  on  Con- 
gress, which  embraces  not  only  the  ])owcr  of 
making,  but  that  of  repealins  laws.  It  was.  in 
fact,  a  portion  of  the  repealing  power.  No  one 
co\ild  doubt  the  existeiue  of  the  right  to  do 
either,  and  that  the  right  of  repealing  extends 
as  well  to  unconstitutional  as  constitutional 
laws.  The  case  as  to  the  former  was,  in  fact, 
stronwr  than  the  lattir;  fur,  whether  a  consti- 
tutional law  should  be  repealed  (jr  not,  was  a 
question  of  e\|)e(lii'ncy.  which  left  us  free  to  act 
according  to  our  discretion;  while,  in  the  case 
of  an  unconstitutional  law,  it  was  a  matter  of 
obligation  and  duty,  leaving  no  ojition  ;  and  the 
nioK'  unconstitutional,  the  more  inq)erious  the 
obligation  and  duty.  Thus  far,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  nor  diversit3-  of  oi)inioii.  IJnt  there 
are  many  laws,  the  ell'ects  of  which  do  not  cease 
with  their  repeal  or  expiration,  and  which  re- 
quire some  additional  act  on  our  part  to  arrest 
or  undo  them.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  one  in 
(juestiou.  The  charter  of  tlie  late  bank  expiied 
some  time  ago.  but  its  notes  are  still  in  exist- 
ence, fieely  circulating  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
ix'issued  and  banked  on  by  a  bank  chartered  by 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  into  whose  posses- 
sion the  notes  of  the  old  bank  hi've  [lassed.  In 
a  word,  our  name  and  authority  are  used  almost 
as  IVeely  for  banking  purpo:?es  ad  they  were 
before  tlie  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  late 
bank.  Now,  he  held  tliat  the  right  of  arresting 
or  undoing  these  after-eilects  ivsted  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  right  of  repealing  u  law, 
and,  like  that,  embraces  unconstitutional  as 
well  as  constitutional  acts,  superadding,  in  the 
case  of  the  former,  obligation  and  duty  to  right. 
We  have  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this 
principle  in  the  case  of  the  alien  and  sedition 
acts,  wliicli  are  now  conceded  on  all  sides  to 
have  been  unconstitutional.  Like  the  act  in(.'or- 
porating  the  late  liank,  they  expired  by  their 
own  liniitati(m;  and,  like  it.  also,  their' ellects 
continued  after  the  period  of  their  expiration. 
Individuals  had  been  tried,  convicted,  lined,  and 
imprisoned  under  them ;  but,  .so  far  was  their 
unconstitutionality  from  being  regarded  as  an 
impediment  to  the  right  of  arresting  or  undoing 
these  ellects,  that  Mr.  .lellerson  felt  himself 
compelled  on  that  very  account  to  pardon  those 
wh  '  had  been  lined  and  ccmvieted  under  their 
provisions,  and  we  have  at  this  session  passed, 
on  the  same  ground,  an  act  to  refund  the  money 
paid  by  one  of  tlie  sutlerers  under  them.  The 
bill  is  limited  to  tiii.>e  only  who  are  the  tni.s- 
tees,  or  agents  fur  winding  up  the  concerns  of 
the  late  bank,  and  it  is  those,  and  those  only, 


who  arc  subject  to  the  penalties  of  tlie  bill  for 
reissuing  its  notes.  They  are,  pro  tauto.  our 
officers,  and,  to  that  extent,  subject  to  our  juris- 
diction, and  liable  to  have  their  acts  controlled, 
as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  trust  or  agency  con- 
fided to  them ;  just  as  much  so  as  receivers  or 
collectors  of  the  revenue  would  be.  No  one 
can  doubt  that  we  could  prohibit  them  from 
pa.ssing  off  any  description  of  paper  currency 
that  might  come  into  their  hands  in  their  ofli- 
cial  character.  Nor  is  the  right  less  clear  in 
reference  to  the  persons  who  may  be  compre- 
hended in  this  bill.  Whether  Mr.  Hiddle  or 
others  connected  with  this  bank  are.  in  fact, 
trustees,  or  agents,  within  the  meaning  of  tlio 
bill,  is  not  a  question  for  us  to  decide.  They 
are  not  named,  nor  referred  to  by  description. 
The  bill  is  very  properly  drawn  up  in  general 
terms,  so  as  to  comiirehend  all  cases  of  the 
kind,  and  would  include  the  banks  of  the  Dis- 
trict, should  (_'ongress  refuse  to  re-charter 
them.  It  IS  left  to  the  court  and  jury,  to 
wl  '.a  it  propeily  belongs,  to  decide, when  a  case 
comes  up,  whether  the  party  i.s,  or  is  not.  a 
trustee,  v,v  agent;  and,  of  course,  whether  he 
is,  or  is  not.  included  in  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  If  he  ip.  he  will  be  snl>ject  to  its  i>enal- 
ties,  but  not  otherwise  ;  and  it  cannot  possibly 
aliect  the  (luestion  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  bill,  whether  Mr.  l{i<h]le,  and  others  con- 
nected with  him,  are,  or  an'  not,  comprehended 
in  its  provisions,  and  subject  to  its  penalties." 

Tlie  bill  was  severe  in  its  enactments,  pre- 
.scribing  both  fine  and  iinprisonmeut  for  the  re- 
petition of  the  olfeiice — the  fine  not  to  exceed 
ten  thousand  dollars — the  imprisonment  not  to 
be  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five  years.  It 
also  gave  a  preventive  remedy  in  authorizing  in- 
junctions from  the  federal  courts  to  jircvent  the 
circulation  of  such  defunct  notes,  and  proceed- 
ings in  chancery  to  compel  their  surrender  for 
cancellation.  And  to  this  "  complexion  "  had 
the  arrogant  institution  come  which  so  lately 
held  itself  to  be  a  powd;  and  a  givat  one,  in  the 
government — now  borne  on  the  statute  book  as 
criminally  liable  for  a  high  misdemeanor,  and 
giving  its  name  to  a  new  species  of  oH'eiice  in 
the  criminal  catalogue — v.r/nciur  mul  resurrcc- 
lionisl  of  dij'unrt  volts.  And  thus  ended  the 
last  question  lie(weeii  the  federal  government 
.  and  this,  onee  mi  powerful  nuuieyed  corpora- 
tion; and  certainly  any  one  who  reads  the  his- 
tory of  that  bank  as  faithfully  shown  in  our 
parliamentary  history,  and  briefl.\  exhibited  in 
this  historic  View,  can  ever  wish  to  see  another 
national  bank  established  in  our  country,  or 
any  future  coniuctiou  "f  any  kind  between  the 
government  and  the  banks.     The  last  strugglo 
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between  it  and  the  povernmcnt  was  now  over 
— just  seven  years  since  that  striigKlt-*  '^egan : 
but  its  further  conduet  will  extort  a  further 
notice  from  history. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

FLOUIDA  INDIAN  WAK  :  .'TS  OKIGIN    AND  CON- 
DI.'CT. 

Ims  was  one  of  the  most  troublesome,  expen- 
sive and  unmanageable  Indian  wars  in  which 
the  United  States  had  been  engaged  ;  and  from 
the  length  of  time  wliich  it  continued,  the 
amoimt  of  money  it  cost,  and  the  diflicuity  of 
obtaining  results,  it  liecamc  a  ccmvenicnt  liandle 
of  attack  upon  the  adniinistrntioi  ;  and  in  which 
party  sjMrit,  in  pursuit  of  its  object,  went  the 
length  of  injuring  both  individual  and  national 
character.  It  continued  about  seven  years — as 
lont?  as  the  revolutionary  war — cost  some  thirty 
millions  of  money — and  baflled  the  exertions  of 
several  generals ;  ix'commeneed  when  supposed 
to  be  finished  ;  and  was  only  finally  terminated 
by  changing  military  campaigns  into  an  armed 
00'  ipation  by  settlers.  All  the  ojjposition 
presses  and  orators  took  hold  of  it,  and  made 
its  misfortunes  the  common  theme  of  invective 
and  declamation.  Us  origin  was  chargetl  to  the 
oppressive  conduet  of  the  administration — its 
protracted  length  to  their  imbecility — its  cost 
to  their  extravagance — its  defeats  to  the  want 
of  foresight  and  care.  The  Indians  stood  for  an 
innocent  and  jx-rsecuted  people.  Heroes  and 
patriots  were  made  of  their  chiefs.  Our  gene- 
rals and  troops  were  decried ;  applause  was 
lavished  upon  a  handful  of  savages  who  could 
thus  defend  their  country ;  and  corresponding 
censure  upon  successive  armies  which  could  not 
conquer  them.  All  this  going  incessantly  into 
the  Congress  debates  and  the  party  newsjiajiers, 
was  injuring  the  administration  at  home,  and 
the  country  abroad ;  and,  by  dint  of  iteration 
and  reiteration,  stood  a  good  chance  to  become 
history,  and  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity. 
At  the  same  time  the  war  was  one  of  flagrant 
and  cruel  aggression  on  the  part  of  these  Indians. 
Their  removal  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi 
was  part  of  the  plan  for  the  general  removal  of 
all  the  Indians,  and  every  prepaiation  was  com- 


plete for  their  departure  by  their  own  agree- 
ment, when  it  was  interrupted  by  a  horrible 
act.  It  was  the  28th  day  of  December,  IB.irj, 
that  the  United  States  agent  in  Florida,  and 
several  others,  were  suddenly  n)assacred  by  a 
party  under  Osceola,  who  had  just  been  at  the 
hospitable  table  with  them :  at  the  same  time 
the  .sutler  and  others  were  attacked  as  they  sat 
at  table:  same  day  two  expresses  were  killed: 
and  to  crown  these  bloody  deeds,  the  same  d.'iy 
witnessed  the  destruction  of  Major  Dade's  com- 
mand of  112  men,  on  its  march  from  Tampa 
Hay  to  Withlacootchee.  All  these  massacres 
were  surprises,  the  residt  of  concert,  and  exe- 
cuted as  such  upon  unsuspecting  victims.  The 
agent  (Mr.  Thompson),  and  some  friends  were 
shot  from  the  bushes  while  taking  a  walk  neai 
lis  house:  the  sutler  and  his  guests  were  shot 
at  the  dinner  table:  the  express  riders  were 
waylaid,  and  shot  in  the  road :  Major  Dade's 
connnand  was  attacked  on  the  march,  by  un  un- 
seen foe.  overpoweied,  anil  killed  nearly  to  the 
nist  man.  All  these  deadly  attacks  took  place 
on  the  same  day,  and  at  points  wide  ajtart — 
showing  that  the  plot  was  as  extensive  as  it  was 
seciet.and  cruel  as  it  was  tre.ieheroiis;  for  not  a 
sold  was  spared  in  either  of  the  four  relentless 
attacks. 

It  was  two  days  after  the  event  that  an  in- 
fantry soldier  of  jSIajor  Dade's  conimand,  ap- 
l)ear'.'d  at  Fort  King,  on  Tampa  Bay,  from  \\hich 
it  had  marched  six  days  before,  and  gave  infor- 
mation of  what  had  happened.  The  cf)niniand 
was  on  the  march,  in  open  pine  woods,  tall  grass 
all  around,  and  a  swamp  on  the  left  flank.  TI«e 
grass  concealed  a  treacherous  and)uscade.  The 
advanced  guard  had  passed,  and  was  cut  off. 
Both  the  advance  and  the  main  body  were  at- 
tiuked  at  the  same  moment,  but  divided  from 
each  other,  A  circle  of  fire  enclosed  each — fire 
from  an  invisible  foe.  To  stand,  was  to  be  shot 
down  :  to  advance  was  to  charge  upon  concealed 
rifles.  Ihit  it  was  the  only  conr.se — was  brave- 
ly adopted — and  many  savages  tlins  sprung  from 
their  coverts,  were  killed.  The  officers,  coura- 
geously exposing  themselves,  were  i'ai)idly  shot 
— Major  Dade  early  in  the  action.  At  the  end 
of  an  hour  successive  charges  had  roused  the 
savages  from  the  grass,  (which  seemed  to  1h 
alive  with  their  naked  and  painted  bodies,  yell- 
ing and  leaping.)  and  driven  beyond  the  range 
of  shot.    But  the  command  was  too  much  weak- 
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ened for  a   ftufher  ojicration.     The   wounded 
were  too  numerous   to  lie  carried  alouf? :    too 
precious  to  be  left  behind  to  lie  massacred.    The 
battle  ground  was  maintained,  und  a  small  band 
had  conijuered  respite  from  atUick  :  but  lo  ad- 
vance or  retreat  was  equally  impossible.     Tiie 
only  resource  was  to  build  a  snuiU  jien  of  pine 
logs,  cut  from  tiie  forest,  collect   .he  wounded 
and  the  survivors  into  it,  as  into  a  little  fort, 
and  npidse  the  assailants  as  lonj.'  as  possible. 
This  was  done  till  near  sunset — the  action  hav- 
ing brgan  at  teji  in  the  morning.     IJy  that  time 
every  (officer  was  dead  but  one,  and  he  despe- 
rately wounded,  and  helpless  on  the  ground. 
Only  two  men  remained  without  wounds,  and 
they  red  with  the  blood  of  others,  sjiirted  uj)on 
them,  or  stained  in  helping  the  Iielpless.     The 
littlo  IR'U  was  filled  with  the  dead  and  the  tlying. 
Tlic  firing  ceased.     The  expiring  lieutenant  told 
the  survivors  he  could  do  no  more  for  them, 
and  gave  them  leave  to  save  themselves  as  they 
could.     They  asked  his  advice.     lie  gave  i^,  to 
them ;  an<(  to  that  advice  we  arc  indebted  for 
the  only  report  of  that  bloody  day's  work.     lie 
advi.sed  them  all  to  lay  down  among  the  dead — 
to  remain  still — and  take  xiieir  chance  of  being 
ct)nsiUered  dead.    This  advice  war,  followed.    All 
lM;came  still,  prostrate  and  motionless  ;  and  the 
savages,   slowly   and    cautiously    approaching, 
were  a  long  time  before  they  would  venture 
within  the  ghastly  pen,  where  danger  might 
still  lurk  uniljr  apparent  death.     A  squad  of 
about  forty  negroes — fugitives  from  the  South- 
ern States,  more  savage  than  the  savage — were 
the  first  to  entir.     They  came  in  with  knives 
and  hatclKts,  cutting  throats  and  splitting  skulls 
wherever  lliey  saw  a  .sign  of  life.     To  make  sure 
of  skipping  n<j  one  alive,  all  were  p'dled  and 
iiandled,  punched  and  kicked  •,  and  a  groan  or 
movement,  an  ojiening  of  the  -ye.  or  even  the 
involuntary  contraction  of  a  nmscle,  was  an  in- 
vitation to  the  knife  and  the  tomahawk.     Only 
four  of  the  living  were  able  to  subdue  .sensa- 
ti  JUS,  bodily  and  mental,  and  remain  without 
si,;n  of  feeling  \mder  this  dreadful  ordeal ;  and 
two  of  these  received  stabs,  or  blows — as  many 
of  the  dead  did.     Lying  still  until  the  search 
was  over,  and  darkness  had  come  on,  and  the 
butchers  weie  gone,  these  four  crept  from  among 
their  dead  comrades  and  tmdertook  to  make 
their  way  h:i(k  to  Tampa  Bay— .lieparating  into 
two  parties  for  greater  safety.     The  one  that 


came  in  first  had  a  narrow  escape.  Pursuing  a 
path  the  next  day,  an  Indian  on  horseback,  and 
with  a  rifle  across  the  saddle  bow,  met  them  full 
in  the  way.  To  separate,  and  take  the  chance 
of  a  divided  pursuit,  was  the  only  hope  for 
either :  and  they  struck  off  into  opposite  direc- 
tions. The  one  to  the  right  was  pin  sued  ;  and 
very  soon  the  sharp  crack  of  a  rifle  made  known 
his  fate  to  the  one  that  had  gone  to  the  left. 
To  him  it  was  a  warning,  that  his  comrade  be- 
ing despatched,  his  own  tui-n  came  next.  It 
was  open  pine  woods,  and  a  running,  i>v  stand- 
ing man.  visible  at  a  distance.  The  Indian  on 
horseback  was  already  in  view.  Escape  by 
flight  was  impossible.  Concealment  in  the  gn.s.s. 
or  among  tlie  palmettos,  w  .s  the  only  hope : 
and  this  was  tried.  The  man  laifl  close:  the 
Indian  rode  near  him.  lie  made  circle.-  around, 
eyemg  the  ground  far  and  near.  Kising  in  his 
stirrups  to  get  a  wider  view,  and  seeing  nothing, 
he  turned  the  heail  of  his  hoi'se  and  galloped 
off — the  poor  soldier  having  been  almost  under 
the  horse's  feet.  This  man,  thus  marvellously 
escajiing,  was  the  first  to  bring  in  the  .sad  re- 
port of  the  Dade  defeat — followed  soon  after  by 
two  others  with  its  melancholy  eonlirmation. 
y\nd  these  were  the  only  reports  e\er  received 
of  that  completest  of  defeats.  No  officer  sur- 
vived to  report  a  word.  All  were  killed  in  their 
places — men  and  oflicers,  eadi  in  his  place,  no 
i;:ie  bieaking  ranks  or  giving  back  :  and  when 
afterwards  the  ground  was  examined,  and  events 
verified  by  signs,  the  skeletons  in  their  places, 
and  the  bullet  holes  in  trees  and  logs,  and  the 
little  pen  with  its  heaps  of  bones,  showed  that 
the  carnage  had  taken  place  exactly  as  described 
i  by  the  men.  And  this  was  the  slaughter  tif 
I  Major  Dade  and  his  conunand — of  Kl.S  out  of 
|llli:  as  treacherous,  as  barbarous,  as  perse- 
;  veringly  cruel  as  ever  was  known.  One  single 
feature  is  .M)me  relief  to  the  sadness  of  i  he  pic- 
ture, and  discriminates  this  defi.it  from  most 
^  others  suH'ered  at  the  hands  of  Indians.  There 
Were  no  prisoners  j)Ut  to  deulh;  for  no  man 
surrendered.  There  were  no  fugitive-  slain  in 
I  vain  attempts  at  flight ;  for  no  one  ll((l.  All 
stood,  and  fought,  and  fell  in  their  jiluees,  re- 
turning blow  for  blow  while  life  lasted.  It  was 
the  ileath.  of  .M)ldiers,  showing  that  steadiness  in 
<lefeat  which  is  above  courage  in  victory. 

And  tl.is  was  the  origin  of  tlu'  Floriiia  Indian 
war:    and  a  more   treacherous,  ferociou.«,  and 
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ci)M-l)l()i)ili,' I  ()ri;;in  was  never  givi'ti  to  any  In- 
•  liiui  Wiir.  Yt'l  t^nvh  is  the  pervci'sity  of'  jiiirty 
s|)irit  t/i!it  its  uuthor — tlic  Hiivaj!;o  O.-cl'dIm — lias 
been  ixalti'il  into  a  liero-patriot ;  (Hir  odiccrs, 
(lispanvficd  and  ridiculed ;  tlio  administiation 
loadefl  with  oliloiiny.  And  all  fliis  \>y  (Hiriinli- 
lic  men  ni  Con^'n'^s.  as  well  as  hy  writers  in  the 
daily  ant!  periodical  imljliciilions.  Tiic  future 
liistfiriiin  ulio  should  take  these  s]Ke('iK'S  and 
liubiicalion;  lor  their  }iwide,  (and  tlicj  aie  too 
numerous  iiid  emphatic  to  he  overlooked.) 
would  write  a  history  discreditahle  to  our  arms, 
and  reproachful  to  our  ji.  ticc.  It  >  oui !  he  a 
narrative  of  vickcilness  ;  I  im' ■■  ,.i  >n,  our 
part — of  jiatri  'in  and  h  r;  i  ^'U  the  jiart  of 
the  Indians:  those  Tii 'iaii:-.  »,l;'v.;  \' '.y  name 
(Seminoli — wild  )  deline  thens  n--  the /"f'  ivcs 
from  all  trihes,  and  made  still  worse  thi.M  .,,  i- 
tive  Iniliaiis  hy  a  mixture  with  fugitive  neuroes, 
some  of  whom  hecame  their  chiefs.  It  was  to 
obviate  the  (lanjier  of  such  a  history  as  that 
would  Ite,  that  the  author  of  this  ^'iew  delivered 
at  the  time,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  concerned, 
an  historical  speech  on  the  Florida  Indian  war, 
fortified  by  facts,  and  intended  to  stand  for 
true;  and  which  has  remained  nniin|ieaclu(l. 
F'-xtnicts  from  that  speech  will  con^titiitc  the 
next  chapter,  to  which  tliis  brief  sketch  will 
,<erve  as  a  preface  and  introduction. 


C  II  ATT  Ell    XIX. 

FLOUIDA  INhlAN  WAlt:   IllSTdUICAL  Sl'KlU'lI  Ol" 
MU.  r.i:NTUN'. 

A  SENATOR  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  S(HTiiAiti>] 
ha.s  bronj;ht  forward  an  accusation  which  nir.st 
aflcet  the  character  of  the  late  an<l  present  ad- 
ministrations at  home,  and  the  character  of  the 
country  abroad  ;  and  which,  justice  to  these 
administi'ations,  and  to  the  eoiuitry,  re<juiii's 
to  be  met  and  answered  upon  the  spot.  That 
senator  has  expressly  charj^ed  that  a  fraud  was 
committed  upon  the  Florida  Indians  in  the 
treaty  ncjjotiated  with  them  for  their  removal 
to  the  West  ;  that  the  war  which  has  ensued 
was  the  consetpience  of  this  fraud  ;  and  that 
oir  government  was  lespoiisible  to  liie  moral 
sen^'!  of  the  communitv.  and  of  the  world,  for 


all  the  Idood  that  lus  been  shed,  and  {'o\  .;!!  the 
money  that  iia-;  been  expended,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  war.  This  is  a  heavy  accusation. 
At  home,  it  attaches  to  the  party  in  |)ower,  and 
is  calculated  to  make  them  odious  ;  abroad,  it 
attaches  to  the  countiy,  and  is  calculated  to 
blacken  the  national  character.  It  is  an  accu- 
sation, without  the  shadow  of  a  foundation! 
and,  both,  as  one  of  the  pi.  *y  'n  jiower,  a;id  as 
an  Ameri<'an  citizen,  T  feel  myself  impelled  by  an 
imperious  sense  of  duty  to  my  friends,  and  to 
my  country,  to  expose  its  incorrectness  at  once, 
and  to  vindicate  the  {.'ove'iimei'i,  ami  ihe  coun- 
tr\ ,  from  an  imputation  as  unfoimded  as  it  is 
odious. 

The  senator  from  New  Jersiy  first  located 
this  imputed  fraud  in  the  I'ayne's  Landing 
treaty,  negotiated  by  General  Gadsden,  in  Flor- 
iila.  in  the  year  18.">2  ;  an<l.  after  being  tendered 
an  issue  on  the  fairness  and  ^icnei'osity  of  that 
treaty  by  the  senator  fiom  Alabama  [Mr. 
Ci.AV].  he  tninsferied  tlie  eharue  to  the  Fort 
(lil).-on  treaty,  made  in  Arkansas,  in  the  year 
iXo:?,  b}'  Messrs.  Stokes,  Ellsworth  and  Sclier- 
merhorn.  This  was  a  consideiable  change  of 
localit}-,  but  no  chanjic  in  the  accusation  itself; 
the  two  treaties  being  but  one,  and  the  last  Ije- 
ing  a  literal  perfoi'inance  of  a  stipulation  con- 
tained in  Ihe  first.  The.-e  are  the  facts;  and, 
after  stating  the  case.  I  will  prove  it  as  stated. 
This  is  the  statement :  The  .Seminole  Indians  in 
Florida  being  an  emigrant  band  of  the  Crcek.s, 
and  iinding  game  exhausted,  subsistence  diffi- 
cult, and  white  settlements  approaching,  con- 
cluded to  follow  the  mother  tribe,  the  Creeks, 
to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  reunite 
with  them.  This  was  conditionally  agreed  to 
be  done  at  the  Payne's  Landing  treaty ;  and  in 
that  treaty  it  was  stipulated  that  a  deputation 
of  Seminole  chiefs,  under  the  sanction  of  tlu' 
;.:overnment  of  the  Cnited  States,  should  pro- 
ceed to  the  Creek  country  beyond  the  Missis- 
sipiii — there  to  ascertain  first  whether  a  suita- 
ble country  could  be  obtained  for  them  there; 
and,  secondly,  whether  the  Creeks  would  re- 
ceive Ihein  back  as  a  part  of  their  confederacy: 
and  if  the  deputation  should  be  satisfied  on 
these  two  points,  then  the  conditional  obliga- 
tion to  remove,  contained  in  the  Payne's  Land- 
ing treaty,  to  become  binding  and  obligatory 
upon  the  Seminole  tribe.  The  deputation  went ; 
the  two  points  were  solved  in  the  anirmative ; 
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the  obligation  to  remove  Iweame  aljsolutc  on  the 
port  of  tlic  lii'lian>;  and  the  government  of 
tlie  United  Stiitis  (•oniinenci'd  j  .'cjiarations  fm- 
(iflecling  tli'ir  easy,  gradual,  and  comfortable 
removal. 

'I'he  entire  r'niij-'intion  "'a-s  to  bo  corny  leted 
in  three  ye.us,  one-thii'i  going  annually,  com- 
Mcnoing  in  the  y  ir  l^'.V^,  and  to  be  finislH'd  in 
the  years  I  'I,  and  i.'^.'l.'i.  The  depulatio;,  >ont 
to  t'"  west  of  the  .Mississippi,  completed  their 
agreement  \villi  llie  Creeks  (\.  tiie  liJ^tti  of 
iMareh,  \>-'\''> ;  liny  ••I'turned  home  immediately, 
an<'  one-;:iii:i  ot  ihe  tribe  was  to  remove  that 
yeai'.  f<very  tliin;;-  was  got  ready  on  the  jiart 
(if  th"  I'liittn  States,  botli  to  transport  the  In- 
dians to  their  new  homes,  and  to  subsi>t  them 
for  a  year  after  their  arrival  there.  ISut,  in- 
stead of  removing,  the  Indians  Ijegan  to  invent 
excuses,  and  to  interpose  delays,  and  to  jiass 
off  the  tiuu'  without  conitueiicing  the  emigra- 
tion. The  year  l.S.'!."i,  in  which  oiu'-lhiid  of  the 
tribe  were  tt)  remove,  passed  off  without  any 
removal ;  ihr  year  IS;U,  in  which  another  third 
was  to  go,  was  pa-.-ed  rill"  in  the  same  nianiier ; 
tlie  year  \K,',^>.  in  w  liieh  the  emigratifni  wiis  to 
have  been  eoinpleled.  passed  away,  ami  the  emi- 
gi'ation  was  not  begun.  On  the  contrary,  on 
the  last  days  of  the  'ast  month  of  that  year, 
while  the  rnited  States  was  still  j)eaceal)ly  urg- 
ing the  removal,  an  aceuniulation  of  treacherous 
and  horribli'  assassinations  and  mas.sacres  were 
conuuitted.  'I'iie  Tnited  States  agent,  tieneral 
Thompsou.  Lieiitciiaut  Smith,  of  the  artillery, 
and  live  others,  were  assassinated  in  sight  of 
Fort  King  ;  two  ex|iiTsscs  were  murdered;  and 
Major  l);ule"s  conuuaiid  was  massacred. 

In  their  excii.-es  and  pretexts  for  not  ixnnov- 
ing,  the  linliaii^  uevir  thought  of  tlic  reasons 
which  have  been  supplied  to  them  on  this  iloor. 
They  never  tliouiiht  of  alleging  fraud.  Their 
pretexts  were  frivolous;  as  that  it  was  a  long 
distance,  and  that  bad  Indians  lived  in  that 
country,  and  that  the  old  treaty  of  Fort  Moul- 
ti'ie  allowed  them  twenty  years  to  live  in  Flor- 
ida. Theii'  real  motive  was  the  desire  of  blood 
and  pillage  on  the  iiart  of  many  Indians,  and 
still  more  on  the  part  of  the  live  hundred  run- 
away negroes  mixed  up  among  them  ;  and  who 
believed  ihal  tluy  could  carry  on  their  system 
of  robbery  and  murder  with  impunity,  and  that 
the  swamps  of  the  country  would  for  ever  pro- 
tect them  against  the  pursuit  of  the  whites. 


This,  Ml.  Presidint,  is  the  ]ilain  and  brief 
narrative  of  the  cau.-es  which  led  to  (he  Semi- 
nole war;  it  is  the  brief  hi~|oiieal  view  of  the 
case;  and  if  I  was  sjieaking  under  oidiuary  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  nply  to  incidental  reniark.i. 
I  shou'  "  content  myself  with  this  narrative, 
and  let  lue  (luestioii  go  to  the  country  uiion  the 
strength  and  cr»'dit  of  this  statement.  Ihit  F 
do  not  speak  under  ordinary  circiimstanccs  ;  \ 
am  not  replying  to  incidental  and  casual  re- 
marks. I  speak  in  answer  to  a  f  Miual  accusa- 
tion, [)referred  on  this  floor;  I  spiak  to  defend 
the  late  ami  present  administrations  from  an 
odious  charge  ;  aii<l,  in  defending  them,  to  vin- 
dicate the  character  of  our  couutiy  from  the 
accusation  of  the  .-ciialor  from  New  Jersey 
[.Mr.  SoiTiiAUi)].  and  to  .-how  that  fraud  hius 
not  been  committed  upon  <he.<e  indi:ius.  and 
that  the  guilt  of  a  war.  fo  •  te.i  '•  fraud,  is  not 
justly  imiiutablc  to  theie. 

The  Semiiiciles  had  st>  latck.  it  the  agent. 
Major  I'hagan,  and  tl  <•■  •  n^rn  iuteijireter,  the 
negro  Abraham,  shov.i.  r"co,i,]iany  thi'in;  and 
this  was  done.  It  so  '.appc^  d.  .i!.-.i,  that  an  ex- 
traordinary commiss'  .  of  three  memlnis  sent 
out  by  the  I'nitcfl  Si.  ■>  adjust  l-idian  dilli- 

cultics  generally,  was  then  beyond  the  Missis- 
sijipi;  and  these  commi.ssioners  were  diiected 
to  join  ill  the  negotiations  on  the  part  of  the 
I'nited  States,  and  to  gi\e  the  sanction  of  our 
guarantee  to  the  agreements  made  between  the 
Seminoles  and  the  Crii'ks  for  the  reunion  of  the 
former  to  ihe  ]iarent  tribe.  This  was  done. 
Our  conn  lissioner.s.  Messrs.  Stokes,  Ellsworth, 
and  Schermerhoni,  became  party  to  a  treaty 
with  the  Creek  Indians  for  the  ri'uninu  of  the 
Seniiiiolo.s,  made  at  Fort  (lib.-oii,  the  J  Ith  of 
Feliruary,  ISIili.  The  treaty  contained  this 
article : 

"AKrtcM'.IY.  It  is  understood  and  agreed 
that  the  Seminole  Indians  of  I'lnrida.  wh'i-e  re- 
moval to  this  country  is  provided  I'mi-  by  their 
treaty  with  the  I'nited  Stales,  dated  .May  'J, 
\>*'.,'2.  shall  also  have  a  permanent  and  com'"'"'* 
alile  home  on  the  lands  hereby  set  a;  ait  as  the 
country  of  the  Creek  nation;  a^d  they,  the 
Seninoles.  will  hei-eafter '"•  <'<.ii  idered  as  a  con- 
stituent par'  of  the  ."aid  nation,  lint  are  to  be 
located  on  <ome  jiart  I'f  the  Creek  countiy  by 
ihem.selve  .  which  location  .--hail  be  .-eleeted  for 
them  by  ihe  coiuinissinners  who  lia\e  seen  these 
articles  of  agreeiiieiit." 

This  agreement  with  the  Creeks  si  tiled  one 
of  the  conditions  on  which  the  removal  of  the 
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Si'ininiilc-;  was  to  <lt'|icn(l.     W'c  will  iiuw  mt 
how  till'  iidicr  cDiiilitiuii  was  di.-iHiM'il  of. 

Ill  a  Ircaly  iiiaih-  al  tlic  same  Fort  (lilisdii.  nti 
till-  \lHtU  of  Murcli.  lf<.',:\  littwifii  tlio  Niiiif 
tlircT  coiniiiis-ioiu'is  mi  Uif  jiait  of  tiif  riiilid 
States,  ami  tin-  simii  delegated  Seminole chicfH, 
nfter  recititi'^  tlu-  two  eomlilionH  precedeiil  coii- 
tuiiieil  ill  the  Payne's  i.amliiij,'  tnalv,  and  re- 
citiii.r.  alsi),  the  coinintion  with  the  (reeks  on 
the  I  Ith  orielituary  |iivcediii},', it  is  thus  Ktijm- 
lated : 

"  Now.  Iliei'eroic,  tlie  roiiiiiiissioners  aforesaid, 
hy  virtue  <pf  the  power  and  authority  vested  in 
them  liy  the  lit  ;ity  made  with  the  Creek  Indians 
on  the  1  Ith  i-f  IVlTiiury,  IMo.'l,  as  alio\c  .-taied. 
herehy  desiirnate  and  assjjrn  to  the  Seminole 
trihe  of  Indians,  fur  their  separate  future  resi- 
dence for  e\er.  a  traet  (tf  eoiinlry  lyinj;  helweeii 
tile  Canadian  Ifiver  and  the  soutli  fork  thereof, 
and  exteiidiii;:  west  to  wheio  a  line  iiinniiij; 
nortli  and  south  hetweeii  the  main  Canadian 
and  north  inaiM  h  will  strike  the  finks  of  Ijttle 
Kiver;  provided  said  west  line  doefi  not  extend 
more  than  t weiity-livi'  miles  west  from  tlie 
mouth  of  said  Little  IJivi'r.  And  the  under- 
si;:iiii|  Seminole  eliiefs.  dele}rHted  a>  aforesaid, 
on  behalf  of  the  nation,  hereby  declare  them- 
selves well  satisfied  with  tin;  location  piovideil 
for  them  hy  the  commissioners,  and  a^ne  that 
their  nation  shall  coinmeiice  the  removal  to  their 
new  lioiiK'  as  sonn  as  tlu'  {jovernment  will  make 
the  iiriiiiiL'eiiients  for  their  emi;;iation  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Seminole  nation." 

This  treaty  is  sijrned  hy  the  delciration,  and 
by  the  commissioners  of  tlu'  rnitcd  States,  and 
witnessed,  aiiionj;  others,  by  the  s-'uie  Major 
riiajran,  ajreiit,  and  Abraham,  intei  pivler,  vho.se 
presence  was  .stipulated  for  at  Payne's  l,.:ndin}r. 

Thus  the  two  conditiniis  on  which  the  le- 
luoval  dejKiided.  wtre  <oniplied  with;  they 
were  both  istahlished  in  the  adirmative.  Tin 
Creeks,  under  tlie  solemn  sanction  and  jiuarantee 
of  the  rnitcd  States,  ajrret'  to  receive  back  the 
Seminoles  as  a  part  <if  their  confederacy,  and 
n^rw  that  they  shall  live  adJoinin<r  them  on 
lands  ilesi^iiatcd  for  their  residence.  The  lUle- 
gatiiin  diclare  them-elvis  well  satisfied  with  (he 
country  as>i'jiicd  them,  and  a^^i'ec  that  the  re- 
moval shoidd  commence  as  sonn  as  the  I'nitcd 
States  could  make  the  nece.->ary  arian};emeiits 
for  till'  ivnioval  of  the  people. 

This  brinjis  down  the  jiroof  to  the  conclusii)U 
of  all  <nieslions  beyond  the  Mississijipi ;  it 
brinjis  it  down  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
ut  l''ort  (iih.son — that  treaty  in  which  the  sena- 


tor from  New  JerHcy  [Mr.  Soi  iiiaiidI  haa 
located  the  charge  of  fniml.  after  withdrawing 
the  name  charge  from  the  Pa^\  lu 's  Landing 
treaty.  It  brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  negutia- 
tions  at  the  point  selected  for  the  charge;  and 
now  how  stands  the  accusation  .'  How  stands 
the  chorgo  of  fraud  ?  Is  there  a  shadow,  an 
atom,  a  speck,  of  foundation  on  which  to  rest 
it?  No,  sir:  Notiiing — nothing  —  nothing! 
Kvery  thing  was  done  that  was  stijiulated  for; 
done  hy  the  iKTSons  wlio  wi  re  to  do  it ;  ami 
done  in  the  exact  manner  agreed  upon.  In  fact, 
the  iiatuiv  of  tlie  things  to  be  done  we>l  of  tluj 
Mississippi  was  sueh  as  not  to  admit  of  fraud. 
Two  things  were  to  bo  done,  one  to  be  seen 
w  ith  the  eyes,  and  the  other  to  be  heard  with 
the  ears.  The  <leputation  was  to  sk  their  new 
country,  and  say  wliether  they  liked  it.  This 
was  a  (piestion  to  their  own  senses  -  to  their 
own  eyes — and  was  not  susceiitihle  of  fraud. 
They  were  to  hear  wlt'.tlier  ihe  Creeks  would 
receive  them  hack  as  a  part  of  their  confcdeiacy ; 
this  was  11  <iuestioii  to  their  own  i  tir.s,  and  w;. 
also  unsu:  ceptihic  of  fraud.  Their  own  eyes 
could  not  deceive  them  in  lookini;  at  land  ;  their 
ow  n  ears  could  not  deceive  them  in  listening  to 
their  own  language  from  the  Creeks.  No,  sir: 
there  was  no  jihysical  capacity,  or  moral  mean.s, 
for  the  periK'tration  of  fraud ;  and  none  has  ever 
been  pretended  hy  the  Indians  from  that  d.ay 
to  this.  The  Indians  themselves  have  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing.  There  is  no  assump- 
tion of  a  deceived  party  among  them.  It  is  not 
a  (Uceived  party  that  is  at  war — a  party  de- 
ceived by  the  delegation  which  went  to  the  West 
— but  that  very  delegation  itself,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Charley  Kmarthla.  are  the  hostile 
leaders  at  litnue  !  This  is  reducing  the  accusa- 
tion to  an  absurdity.  It  is  making  the  delega- 
tion the  dupes  of  their  own  eyes  and  of  their 
own  ears,  and  then  going  to  war  with  tho 
Cnited  States,  becau.se  their  own  eyes  deceived 
them  ill  looking  at  land  on  the  Canadian  River, 
and  their  own  ears  deceived  them  in  listeninj.;  to 
their  own  language  from  the  Creeks;  and  then 
chaining  the.se  frauds  upon  the  Initid  .States. 
All  this  is  absurd;  and  it  is  due  to  these  absent 
.-avages  to  say  that  they  never  committed  any 
such  absurdity— that  they  never  placed  their 
objiction  to  remove  ujMin  any  plea  of  deception 
practised  upon  them  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
but  on  frivolous  pretexts  invented  long  after 
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the  return  of  the  deii'irotion ;  whieh  pretexts 
covered  the  real  jTmiinds  (frowinjif  out  of  the 
hitlucnce  of  runaway  claves,  and  some  evilly 
disposed  ehiifs,  and  that  thirst  for  lilood  and 
plunder,  in  whieh  tliey  ixpieted  a  lonj;  «'ourse 
of  enjoyment  and  impunity  in  their  swamps, 
believed  to  he  impelietrahli'  to  the  wiiites. 

Thus,  sir,  it  is  clearly  and  fully  juoved  that 
there  was  no  fraud  praetiseil  u|K>n  these  Imli- 
aiis;  that  they  themselves  luvcr  pretended  such 
a  thing;  and  that  the  acc'isation  is  <vho||y  a 
charge  of  recent  origin  sprung  up  among  our- 
selves. Having  shown  that  there  was  no  fraud, 
this  might  k-  sutlicient  for  the  occasion,  hut 
having  been  forced  into  the  incjuiry,  it  may  Ije 
as  well  to  complete  it  hy  showing  what  were 
the  causes  of  this  war.  To  understand  these 
causes,  it  is  necessary  to  recur  to  dates,  to  see 
the  extreme  moderation  with  whieh  the  United 
Slates  acted,  the  long  time  which  they  tolerated 
the  delays  of  the  Indians,  and  the  treac^hery  and 
murder  nith  which  their  indulgence  and  for- 
Inarance  was  reipiited.  The  emigration  was  to 
commence  in  IH.'J,!.  and  he  completed  in  the 
years  l^'iA  and  18.'i5.  The  last  days  of  the  last 
month  of  this  last  year  had  arrived,  and  tlie  emi- 
gration had  not  yet  commenced.  Wholly  in- 
tent on  their  jieaeeahle  removal,  the  administra- 
tion had  despatched  a  tlishursing  agent,  Lieu- 
tenant Harris  of  the  army,  to  take  charge  of  the 
expenditures  for  the  suhsistence  of  these  people. 
He  arrived  at  Fort  King  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
'2f<th  of  Decemher,  IMXj;  and  as  he  entered  the 
fort,  he  became  almost  an  eye-witness  of  a  horrid 
scene  which  was  the  subject  of  his  first  despatch 
to  his  government.  Ho  descril>cs  it  in  these  words: 

"  I  iigret  that  it  becomes  my  first  duty  after 
uiv  arrival  here  to  be  the  narrator  of  a' story, 
whi  '.  it  will  be.  1  am  sure,  as  painful  for  yim 
to  hear,  as  it  is  for  me,  who  was  almost  an  eye 
witne-s  to  the  bloody  deed,  to  relate  to  you. 
Our  excellent  superintendent,  (ieiieral  Wihv 
Thompson,  has  been  most  cruelly  murdered  by 
a  parly  of  tlie  hostile  Indians,  and  with  him 
Lieutenant  Constant  Smith,  of  the  2d  regiment 
of  artillery,  Krastus  Rogers,  the  suttler  to  the 
post,  with  his  two  clerks,  a  Mr.  Kit/.Ier.  and  a 
boy  calleil  Kobert.  This  occurred  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  2siih  instant  (December),  between 
tbiic  and  four  o'clock.  On  the  day  of  the  ma.s- 
sacii',  Lieutenant  Smith  had  dined  with  the 
General,  and  after  dinner  invited  him  to  take  a 
short  >troll  with  him.  They  had  not  proceeded 
more    than    three    hundred  yards  beyond  the 


agency  office,  when  they  were  fired  upon  by  a 

Iiarty  of  Indians,  who  rose  from  ambii-b  In  the 
lammock,  within  sight  of  the  fort,  and  on  w  liiilt 
the  suttler's  hou>e  borders.  The  i»'|K'rl.-  of  the 
rifles  tired,  the  war-whoop  twice  lepi'ii'-.d.  and 
after  a  brief  .••paee,  several  oihcr  volleys  iii' re 
remote,  ami  in  the  iniarlerof  .Mr.  Rogers's  hoii-e, 
were  heanl,  and  the  .-moke  of  ih-  lirinv'  >eeii 
from  the  fort.  .Mr.  Roi;ers  and  his  clerks  wi  re 
sur])rised  at  diinu'r.  Three  e^capell :  the  rest 
murdered.  The  bodies  of  (Jeneral  Thoni|ison, 
Lieutenant  Smith,  and  .Mr.  Kil/.ler,  were  soon 
found  and  brought  in.  TIkl-c  of  the  others 
were  not  found  until  this  morning.  That  of 
(ieneral  'J'honipsou  was  perforated  w lib  ioinli en 
bullets.  Mr.  lingers  had  reeeiMd  ^evcniccii. 
All  were  seal|ied,  except  tlii'  boy.  Tin  c.waid- 
ly  murderers  are  supposed  to  be  a  party  ol  .Mi- 
easookees.  4(1  or  I'JO  strong,  uniler  llie  ii.iitor 
I'owell  (Osceola),  whose  shrill,  ptculiar  war- 
whoop,  was  recognized  by  our  inl<  ipn  ters,  and 
the  one  or  two  friendly  Indians  w»'  \\;\,\v  in  the 
fort,  and  who  knew  it  well.  Two  t.\|iis.-eM 
(soldiers)  were  despatched  upon  (roll  boix-ou 
tlie  evening  of  this  horrid  lrage<ly.  wilb  li'lings 
of  it  to  Cieiieral  Clinch;  but  not  bearin;:  I'lom 
him  or  them,  we  conclude  they  wer<-  eiil  oil'. 
\Ve  are  also  exceedingly  anxious  for  llu  liie  of 
the  two  companies  (innk'r  .Miijor  Haili  )  which 
hud  been  ordered  up  from  Fort  Rrooke,  and  of 
whom  wo  learn  nothing." 

Sir,  this  is  the  first  letter  of  the  disbursing 
agent,  specially  detached  to  furnish  the  Miiiplies 
to  the  emigrating  Indians.  He  airivts  in  thu 
midst  of  treachery  and  murder;  and  bis  first 
letter  is  to  anm)unce  to  the  goveinmenl  the  as- 
.sassinafion  of  their  agent,  an  oflieer  orariilU  ly, 
and  five  citizens;  the  assassination  of  two  e.\- 
presses,  for  they  were  both  waylaid  ami  nnir- 
dered ;  and  the  massacre  of  one  hnndn  d  and 
twelve  men  and  oflicers  under  Major  Hade.  All 
this  took  place  at  once;  and  this  was  tin  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  Ip  to  tliat  moment  the 
government  of  tlie  I'nited  States  were  wholly 
employed  in  preparing  the  Indians  for  itnioval, 
recommending  them  to  go,  and  using  no  force  or 
violence  uinm  them.  This  is  the  way  the  war 
was  brought  on  ;  this  is  the  way  it  beg.iii ;  and 
was  there  ever  a  case  in  which  a  government 
was  so  loudly  called  upon  to  avenge  the  dead, 
to  protect  the  living,  and  to  cause  itsilf  to  bo 
respected  by  punishhig  the  eoiileiiiners  of  its 
power  ?  The  nimder  of  the  agent  w  as  a  double 
offence,  a  peculiar  outrage  to  the  govi  rnnient 
whose  representative  he  was,  and  a  \i'dation 
even  of  the  national  law  of  savages.  A;:i  nis  are 
seldom  nmrdered  even  by  savages  ;  and  bound 
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aH  every  (.'overnnietit  is  to  pmti'ct  all  its  eitizeiiH, 
it  is  (I'MiMy  IpihiikI  to  in'ottct  its  iipnts  ami  re- 
preseiitiitivi's  ulirnad.  lliTf.  lliin,  is  a  govi'in- 
ment  nueiit,  nml  n  military  ofllcir,  live  citi/eiiH, 
two  exincsHi's,  und  n ili'tacliimiit  ol' niu'  ImiKliid 
ami  twelve  iiiei),  in  all  one  liumlnd  and  twenfy- 
om.'  perHoiis,  liiaclu  innsly  ami  inliiimanly  mas- 
piiereil  in  one  day  !  and  liecanse  Oeiienil  Jaek- 
son's  adiniiiistfiitinn  did  not  .-nhinit  to  this  hor- 
rid oiili:i;:v,  he  is  eharpd  with  the  ^riiilt  of  a 
war  foinided  in  frand  upon  iiinoeent  ami  unof- 
fi'ndiiiur  Imlians  !  Such  is  the  spirit  of  ojiposi- 
tiun  to  our  own  t;overntuent  !  such  the  lovt'  of 
Indians  and  contempt  of  whites  I  and  such  the 
niawKi.-h  sentimentality  of  the  day  in  wliieh  we 
live — a  sentimentality  which  ;rc>c>  mopjuj;  and 
sorrowiu',' aliout  in  behalf  of  imM;;inary  wronj^s 
to  fndiims  ami  nefrroes,  while  the  whites  theni- 
Helves  are  tin-  suliject  of  imu'der,  robbery  und 
defamation. 

The  prime  mover  in  all  this  mischief,  antl  the 
leadin;;  aireiit  in  tlie  most  atrneiinis  scene  of  it, 
was  a  lialf-blnodcd  Indian  of  little  note  before 
this  time,  and  of  no  consequence  in  the  councils 
of  his  tiilie  ;  for  his  name  is  not  to  be  seen  in  the 
tiiaty  I  ither  of  I'ayne's  Landinj;or  Fort  (iibson. 
AVe  call  him  Powell ;  by  his  tribe  he  was  called 
Osceiila.  lie  led  the  attack  in  the  massacre  of 
the  anient,  and  of  those  who  were  killed  with 
him  in  the  afternoon  of  the  2Hl!i  of  December. 
The  dislinrsinp;  iiieut,  whose  leller  has  been 
read,  in  his  aeeoi.  it  of  that  nia.-sacre.  applies  the 
epithet  Iniilorio  he  name  of  this  I'owell.  Well 
mif^lit  he  apply  that  epithet  to  that  assassin  ; 
for  he  hail  just  been  fed  and  care.-^sed  by  the 
very  person  whom  he  waylaid  and  murdered. 
He  had  come  into  the  a^'cncy  shortly  befine  that 
time  with  seventy  of  his  followers,  professed  his 
satisfaction  with  the  treaty,  his  readiness  to  re- 
move, and  received  subsistence  and  supplies  for 
himself  and  all  his  party.  The  most  friendly 
relations  seemed  to  be  established;  and  the 
doomed  and  deceived  aj^eiit,  in  }rivinijr  his  ac- 
count of  it  to  the  government,  says:  "The  re- 
sult wiis  that  we  closed  with  the  utmost  pood 
feeliujr ;  and  1  have  never  seen  I'owell  and  the 
other  chiefs  so  cheerful  and  in  so  fine  a  humor, 
at  the  close  of  a  discussion  upon  the  subject  of 
removal." 

Thi-!  is  I'owell  (Osceola),  for  whom  all  our 
sympathies  are  so  i»atlietically  invoked  !  a 
treacherous  assassin,  not  only  of  our  people,  but 


of  his  ow  n — for  he  it  was  who  waylaid,  and  shot 
in  the  back,  in  the  most  cowardly  manner,  the 
brave  chief  Charley  Kmarthlii,  whom  he  dared 
not  fact',  and  whom  he  thus  assassinated  because 
he  refused  to  Join  him  and  his  runaway  neproi'S 
ill  niiirderiiij?  the  white  people.  The  collector 
of  Indian  curiosities  and  portraits,  Mr.  Catlin, 
nniy  be  permitted  to  manufacture  a  hero  out  of 
this  assassin,  and  to  make  a  poetical  scene  of 
his  imprisoinnent  an  Sullivan's  island ;  but  it 
will  not  do  for  an  American  senator  to  take  tho 
same  liberties  with  historical  truth  and  our  na- 
tional chiiniiter.  I'owell  oiipht  to  have  been 
luuiK  for  tho  assassination  of  (ieneral  Thomp- 
son ;  and  the  oidy  fault  of  our  ofHcers  is,  that 
they  did  not  liaiip  him  the  moment  they  caupht 
ii'm.  The  fate  of  Arbuthnot  and  Anibrister  was 
due  to  him  a  thousand  times  over. 

I  have  now  answered  the  accusation  of  the 
senator  from  New  .lersey  [.Mr.  Soitiiahd].      I 
have  shown  the  origin  of  this  war.  I  have  shown 
that  it  orijiinaled  in  no  fraud,  no  injustice,  no 
violence,  on  the  part  of  this  fiovernmcnt,  but  in 
tho  thirst  for  bloo<l  and  rapine  on  the  part  of 
these  Indians,  and  in  their  conlident  belief  that 
their  swamps  would  bo  their  protection  ajiainst 
the  pursuit  of  the  whites  ;  and  that,  emerging 
fi'om  these  fastnesses  to  commit  robbery  and 
murder,  and  reliriiip  to  them  to  enjoy  the  fiiiits 
of  their  muraudiufr  expeditions,  they  had  before 
them  a  loiipj  perspective  of  impunity  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  favorite  occupation.     This  I 
I  have  shown  to  be  the  cause  of  the  war :  and 
I  having  vindicated  the  administration  antl  the 
country  fnnn   the  injustice  of  the  imputation 
I  cast   upon   them,  I   prcK-ced   to  answer   some 
things  said  by  a  senator  from  South  Carolina 
'  [.Mr.  Prkston].  which  tended  to  disparajie  the 
I  troops  generally  which  have  been  employed  in 
'■  Florida ;  to  disparage  a  particular  general  oHi- 
I  cer,  and  also  to  accuse  that  general  oflicer  o''  a 
'  particular  and  sjjeeified  olfence.     That  .senator 
has  decried  our  troops  in  Florida  for  the  gene- 
ral inelflciency  of  their  operations ;  he  has  de- 
cried (ieneral  Jesup  for  the  general  imbecility 
of  his  ojierations,  and  he  has  charge<l  this  (ien- 
eral with  the  violation  of  a  Hag,  and  the  com- 
missi(M>  of  a  perfidious  act,  in  detaining  ami  im- 
prisoning the  Indian  Powell,  who  came  into  his 
camp. 

1  think  there  is  great  error  and  great  injus- 
tice in  all  these  imputations,  and  that  it  is  right 
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for  some  senator  on  this  floor  to  answer  them. 
My  {Misiiion,  us  ehiiinnan  of  tiie  l-ounnittcc  on 
Military  Alliiirs,  would  weein  to  aurtign  that 
duly  to  me,  and  it  may  he  the  reason  why 
others  who  have  s|ioken  have  omitted  all  reply 
on  Iherie  iioint.^.  Ite  that  as  it  nnty,  I  feel  im- 
jM-Iled  to  say  something  in  behalf  of  tho-e  who 
are  absent,  and  eainiot  H|)eak  for  themselves — 
those  who  must  always  feel  the  woinid  of  un- 
merited eensure,  and  must  feel  it  more  keenly 
when  the  blow  that  inllicts  the  wouml  fails 
from  the  elevated  lloor  of  the  American  Sonate. 
So  far  as  the  army,  generally,  is  concerned  in 
this  censure,  1  might  leave  then»  where  they 
have  been  jilaceil  by  tlu-  senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Pkk.ston].  and  others  on  that  side 
of  the  House,  if  I  eould  limit  myself  to  a<'ling  a 
politicid  part  here.  The  army,  as  u  body,  is  no 
friend  of  the  political  party  to  which  I  Ijclong. 
Inilividuals  among  them  are  friendly  to  the  ad- 
ministration; but,  us  a  boily,  they  go  for  the 
op|iosition,  and  would  terminate  our  political 
existence,  if  they  could,  and  put  our  opjionents 
in  our  place,  at  the  first  general  election  that 
intervenes.  As  a  j)olilician.  then,  I  might  aban- 
don them  to  the  care  of  their  political  friends  ; 
but,  as  an  American,  as  a  senator,  and  as  hav- 
ing hu<l  some  connection  with  the  military  pro- 
fession. 1  feel  myself  called  upon  to  dis.sent  from 
the  opinion  which  ha.s  been  e.\pres.«ed,  and  to 
give  u\y  rea.son.s  fiir  believing  that  the  anny  has 
not  suffered,  and  ought  not  to  suffer,  in  charac- 
ter, by  the  event.s  in  Florida.  True,  our  ofli- 
cer.s  and  soldiers  have  nut  performed  the  same 
feat.s  there  which  they  performed  in  Canafla.and 
elsewhere.  But  why  ?  Certainly  because  they 
have  not  got  the  same,  or  an  equivalent,  theatre 
to  act  upon,  nor  an  enemy  to  cope  with  over 
whom  brilliant  victories  can  bo  obtained.  The 
l)eninsula  of  Florida,  where  this  war  rages,  is 
sprinkled  all  over  with  swamj)s,  hammocks, 
and  lagoons,  l)clievc(l  for  three  hundred  years 
to  be  impervious  the  white  man's  tread. 
The  theatre  of  war  l^  f  great  extent,  stretchmg 
over  six  jiarallels  of  latitude;  all  of  it  in  the 
sultry  region  below  thir:  -one  degrees  of  north 
latitude.  The  extremity  of  this  peninsula  ap- 
proaches the  tropic  of  Capricorn ;  and  at  this 
moment,  while  we  speak  here,  the  soldier  under 
•'.rms  at  mifl-day  there  will  cast  no  shadow :  a 
'"'rtical  sun  darts  its  fiery  rays  direct  upon  the 
crown  uf  his  head.  Suffocating  heat  oppresses 
the  frame ;  annoying  insects  sting  the  body ; 


burning  .sands,  a  sjxingy  ;norawH,  and  the  sharp 
cutting  saw  grass,  rccive  the  feet  anil  lcj;s  ; 
di.>-ease  follows  the  tuinn'er's  exertion  ;  and  u 
din>e  foliage  covers  tlie  foi'.  Kight  months  in 
the  year  military  «'.\iTl:ons  are  ini|  o.-ili|i> ; 
during  four  months  Jiily  can  uiiy  ihiiig  be 
done.  The  Indians  well  understand  tiii.-<;  and, 
iluring  these  four  i  lonths,  either  give  or  loiive 
an  attack,  as  tliey  please,  or  endeavor  to  con- 
>ume  the  season  in  wily  parleys.  'I'lie  possi- 
bility of  s|)lendid  military  exploits  dms  not 
exist  in  such  u  country,  und  against  .■^ui  li  a  foe  : 
but  tiiere  i-^  room  there,  and  ample  room  there, 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  highest  i|ualitiis  of  the 
soldier.  There  is  room  there  for  patic  nie,  and 
for  fortitndi',  under  every  variety  of  snIU  ring, 
und  under  every  form  of  |irivation.  Tin  le  is 
room  there  for  courage  and  disciiiline  to  ixhibit 
itself  against  pirils  and  trials  which  subject 
courage  and  discipline  to  the  sevei'csl  tests. 
And  has  there  been  any  failure  of  patii  nee,  for- 
titude, eountge,  discipline  and  subordi  ation  in 
all  this  war;  Where  is  the  instance  in  which 
the  men  have  revolted  against  their  oilic  ers,  or 
in  which  the  oflicer  has  deserted  hi.-,  men  ? 
Where  is  the  instance  of  a  flight  in  battle? 
Where  the  instance  of  orders  di.sobeyed,  ranks 
broken,  or  confusion  of  corpse  On  the  con- 
trary, we  have  constantly  seen  the  steadiness, 
and  the  discipline,  of  the  parade  maintained 
under  every  danger,  and  in  tlie  pn -cnce  of 
massacre  itself.  Oflicers  and  men  have  I'onght 
it  out  where  they  were  told  to  fight  ;  they 
have  been  killed  in  the  tracks  in  which  they 
were  told  to  stand.  None  of  those  pitiable 
scenes  of  which  all  our  Indian  wars  have  shown 
some — tho.se  harrowing  scenes  in  wliiili  tlie 
helpless  prisoner,  or  the  hapless  Ciigitive,  is 
uias.sacred  without  pity,  and  without  '"sist- 
ance :  none  of  these  have  been  simh.  Man}' 
have  perished ;  but  it  was  the  death  of  the 
combatant  in  arms,  and  not  of  tlu'  captive  or 
the  fugitive.  In  no  one  of  our  savaje  wars 
have  our  trooi)S  so  stood  together,  and  con- 
quered together,  and  dieil  together,  as  they 
have  done  in  this  one;  an<l  this  standing  to- 
gether is  the  test  of  the  soldier's  ( lijuacter. 
Steadiness,  subordinatioji.  courage.  di.'-i;/iiue, — 
the.<e  arc  the  test  of  the  (■oldier  ;j)id  in  no  in- 
stance have  our  troops,  or  ai.>'  troops,  ever 
evinced  the  pos.«ession  of  thee  niujiiies  in  a 
higher  degree  than  during  the  campaigns  in 
Florida.     While,  then,  brillian*  victories   may 
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not  liiivf  lii'cii  si'on,  iumI,  in  fart,  wito  iinjiosHi- 
Mi',  y<'t  till-  lii;;!.L'>t  (|iialitii-s  of  ^ood  soldii-r- 
fhip  li.tvc  Imtii  itniiifiitly  displiiyi'd  tlinitifilioiit 
\h\<  wnv.  Vowm^iv  nil  I  disciidiiio  huve  kIhuvii 
tliciiix'lvcs,  tlu'iHi^'liiiiit  all  its  sfap's,  in  tlirir 
nolik'sl  lorms. 

Knuii  (lu!  (TfiMTal  iiiipiifation  of  iiicdicionry 
in  «iur  <i|u'ra(i<in-  in  FInrida,  the  KPuator  from 
Soiilli  C.i  (iliiia  |.Mi-.  I'liKsrosI  comes  to  a  par- 
lictilar  coriimainlcr,  and  (•liar;;cs  incflicii'ncy 
Hpcciliraliy  npon  iiiin.  'litis  commander  is 
fioiicral  Jcsiip.  Till'  Hcnator from  Sontli  Caro- 
lina lias  liccn  lavish,  and  even  ))roriisc,  in  his 
dcniMii'iati<in  of  that  jroncral,  and  linn  pme  so 
far  as  to  idU  aiiont  military  courts  of  in(|uirv. 
I.caviii!:  i'lc  general  open  to  all  su<"l'  inipiiry. 
and  lIior'ii>.-h!y  coavincod  that  the  senator 
fn)ni  South  Carolina  has  no  idea  of  movin^r 
Hiieh  in(|uiry.  anil  intends  to  rest  the  elfect  of 
his  denunciation  upon  it^^  delivery  here,  i  shall 
proceed  to  answi-r  him  here — nivinj;  speech  for 
s|H'ech  on  tiiis  floor,  atid  leavinj;  the  j^i'iieral 
him  if  to  reply  when  it  comes  to  that  threat- 
ened iminiry.  which  1  undertake  to  adirm  will 
never  he  moved. 

(leiural  .lesnp  is  chnrtced  with  imliecility 
and  inellicieiicy  ;  the  coiitimianee  of  the  war  is 
impiili'il  to  his  incapacity  ;  and  he  is  lield  np 
here,  on  the  lloor  of  the  Senate,  to  pnhlic  leprc- , 
lu  nsion  for  these  imjmted  delimpieneies.  This  I 
is  the  accusation  ;  and  now  let  us  sec  with  how 
much  truth  und  justice  it  is  niudo.  Happily 
for  tienen.'  /esiij).  this  hajiiKiis  to  !>«•  u  case  in 
which  we  have  data  to  jro  upon,  and  in  which 
there  are  authentic  materials  for  eoinparini;  the 
operations  of  himself  with  those  of  other  jren- 
eiul- — his  predecessors  in  the  Hnnie  field — with 
whose  success  the  senator  from  South  Carolinii 
is  entirely  sal i  •tied.  Dates  and  lijrnrcs  furnish 
this  data  and  these  materi-ds;  and.  after  re- 
freshiufr  the  memory  of  the  J^enate  with  a  few 
dates,  I  will  proceed  to  the  answers  which  the 
facts  of  the  easo  supfily.  The  first  date  is,  as 
to  the  time  of  the  I'onimencement  of  this  war; 
the  .-eiond,  as  to  the  time  thi'.t  (leiieral  .lesnp 
a-snmed  the  romtnand  ;  the  third,  as  to  the 
ti?ne  ivheii  hi>  wfis  relieved  from  the  command. 
(.Ml  the  first  point,  it  will  he  recollected  that 
the  war  hroke  out  upon  the  assa.^sination  of 
(ieiieral  Thoin)ison.  the  a^eiit.  Lieutenant 
Smith,  who  was  with  him;  the  sutler  and  his 
clerks;  the  murder  of  the  two  i.-xpresses  ;  and 
tho  massacre  of   Major    Dudu's  cuiniuund ; — 


events  which  came  tojfethcr  in  point  of  time, 
and  com|)elled  an  immediate  resort  to  war  by 
the  I'nited  States.  The.se  aKsassinatioiis,  these 
munlerK,  and  this  massacre,  took  place  on  the 
'2M\  diy  of  |)ecenil)er,  \K<^>.  The  commen.,'e- 
ment  of  the  war.  then,  dates  from  that  diy. 
The  next  point  is.  the  time  of  (ieneral 'm. -tip's 
.•tppointment  to  the  comntand.  This  (K-currrd 
in  I)ec«nther,  lh.'!(i.  The  third  point  is.  the 
date  of  tJeneral  .lestip's  relief  from  the  com- 
mand, and  this  took  phwe  in  May,  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  \K\H.  The  wtir  has  then  continued — 
counting:  to  the  pre.seiit  time — two  years  and  a 
half;  and  of  that  period,  (ieneral  Jesuphas  had 
command  somelhinir  less  than  one  year  and  a 
half  Other  fieiieials  had  command  for  a  year 
hefore  he  was  appointed  in  that  quarter.  Now, 
how  much  had  those  other  fienerals  done?  All 
put  tofiether,  how  much  had  they  done  '.  And 
I  ask  this  question  not  to  dispanijie  their  meri- 
torious exertions,  luit  to  ohfain  tiata  for  the 
vindication  of  the  oflicer  now  assailed.  The 
senator  from  South  Ciroliim  [.\f.  I'kkston]  i,s 
satisfied  with  the  ojieiiitions  of  the  previous 
commanders  ;  now  let  him  .see  how  the  opera- 
tions (if  the  oflicer  whom  he  assails  will  com- 
pare with  tho  o|ierations  of  those  who  are  hon- 
ored with  his  a|iprol)ation.  The  comparison  is 
hrief  anil  mathematical.  It  is  a  prohlem  in  the 
exact  sciences.  < ieneral  .Jestip  reduced  the 
hostiles  in  the  one  year  and  a  half  of  his  com- 
mand, 2,20(1  Bonis:  ill  his  predecessors  to^rether 
had  reduced  them  ITiO  in  one  year.  Where 
does  censure  ri'St  now  ? 

Sir,  I  ilisparage  nohody.  I  make  no  exhihit 
of  eompaiative  results  to  undervalue  the  o|iera- 
tioiis  of  till'  previous  commanders  in  Florida.  I 
know  the  difllciilty  of  military  operations  thei-e, 
and  the  ea.se  of  i-ritieism  here.  I  never  assailed 
those  previous  conmianders ;  on  tho  contrary, 
often  poinftd  out  the  nature  of  the  theatre  ou 
which  they  operated  as  a  cause  for  the  miscar- 
ria;;e  of  expeditions,  and  for  the  want  of  hrilliant 
and  decisive  results.  Now  for  the  first  time  1 
refer  to  the  point,  and.  not  to  dispara^'e  others, 
hut  to  vindicate  the  oflicer  assailed.  His  vindi- 
cation is  found  in  the  comparison  of  results  he- 
Iweeii  himself  and  'lis  predecessors,  and  in  the 
approliatioii  of  tlu  .  nator  fi-oni  South  Carolina 
of  the  results  under  the  predecessors  of  (ieneral 
.lesup.  Satisfied  with  tlifiii,  he  must  he  satis- 
fied with  him  ;  for  the  diU'erence  is  us  fifteen  to 
one  iu  favor  of  the  decried  genenil. 
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Bepides  the  (jenernl  denunciation  for  iiiefti-  Ifiirn<'y,  that  tlu-re  wif<  no  end  to  his  tiicks 
cieiicy.  which  (he  senator  from  .South  Catdlina  .  upon  white  people.  (Jciieral  .lesiiii  iTilcnd  him 
has  lavished  upon  (ieneial  .lesiip,  and  which  de-  |  to  he  ."ei/.ed  and  carried  a  prisoner  to  Sullivan's 
niniciatioii  has  so  completely  receiveil  its  answer  !  Island,  wliere  lie  was  treated  with  the  ^rreatest 
in  this  comp.iralive  statement;  besides  this  humanity,  and  allowed  ever\  possilile  indiilp'iia' 
peneral  (IciiMiicialiou.  the  senator  from  .South  and  jrralilication.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  in 
Carolina  bnnii^lit  I'orward  a  specific  accusation   Justilicatioii  of  (.ieiurid  .lesup'.N  coiMinct  to  (hat 


aptinst  the  honor  of  the  same  otlicer — an  accusa- 
tion of  perlidy.  and  of  a  violation  of  Hag;  of 
truce,  in  tlie  sei/.iiie  and  detention  of  the  Indian 


Indian,  and  it  is  sufiicii  nt  of  itself;  but  tiiere 
are  others,  and  they  shall  be  stated. 

2.   Otn'ciilti  hitil  violdli (I lui  iiitlir  ill  cutiiin^ 


Osceola,  who  had  come  into  his  camp.  On  the  /;;,  uilh  <i  view  to  irluni  In  tin-  iiits(ilii> ^  iinil. 
jiart  of  (I'lncral  desup.  I  repel  this  accu.-alion,  I  Ihrnjiirr.  ira.t  lidlilr  to  lif  (tilniiml. 
and  ilecl.'ii'c  his  whole  conduct  in 'elation  to  this  j  The  fuels  were  these:  .Many  Imlians,  at  dif- 
Indian,  to  Ii;ivc  been  jusllliiihli'.  iincier  the  laws  Cerent  times,  had  ciiiiie  in  under  (he  pn  text  of 
<if  civili/id  or  savain-  warfare;  (li!i(  it  was  (■,/•-  j  a  dilcrniinalioii  to  emi^rrale  ;  and  alter  receiv- 
priliii't  ill  point  of  policy;  and  (hat  if  any  ^  iii^  sup|ilies,  and  \iewiii);the  sli'cii}:tli  and  po- 
blame  could  attach  to  the  ^'eneral,  it  would  be  I  sitioii  of  the  troops,  returned  aj;ain  (o  the  hos- 
for  the  ciiiitrary  of  that  with  whi<h  he  is  tiles,  and  carried  on  the  war  with  renewed  vifror. 
I)lanied  ;  it  would  1k>  for  an  excess  of  forbear- ,  Ibis  luid  been  done  re|iea(eilly.  It  was  iiiakin;; 
imce  and  itidiil'.ieiice,  I  a  mockery  of  (he  while  llajr.  anil  siibjec-tiiij;  our 

The  jnsiitic.itioii  of  (he  frenenil  for  the  seizure  j  ollicers  to  riilicule  as  well  as  (o  daii^'cr.  (ieii- 
onddctcnlion 'if  this  half-breed  Indian. is  the  lirst  !  eral  desnp  resolved  to  jdit  an  did  to  these 
jKiint  ;  and  that  rests  upon  several  and  distinct  |  irc;icberous  aii<l  dan^eroii-  vi.-its,  by  whiidi  spies 
frroiinils.  either  of  which  fully  justifies  the  act.    !  and  enemies  obtained  access  to  the  bosom  of  his 

1.  'I'hixlt  •I'lilit  IkiiI  hrolcin /lis  jxn-iilr  ;  iuk/.' rii\\\\).  He  made  known  to  the  chief  Coi  Iladjo, 
Uiciijon.  irun  liiili/r  Id  hr  stiziil  (i>i(f  (l>((iiiu(/.    bis  de(erinina(ion  (o   iha(   efUct.     In   Au;iust, 

The  facts  were  (hese:  In  tho  month  of  .May,  '  If^'M,  he  dtrlared  peremjitorily  to  this  chief,  for 
W\7.  this  chief,  with  his  followers,  went  into  the  iiif  uiiiation  of  all  the  Indians,  that  none 
For(  .Mellon,  under  the  cover  of  a  white  lla^r.  and  were  (o  come  in,  except  to  remain,  and  to  enii- 
there  siirniulered  to  lieutenant  Colonel  liar- j  ;rrate ;  that  no  one  comiufj  into  liis  eanij)  a^iain 
n<y.  lie  declared  himcelf  chine  with  the  war,  '  should  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  it,  but  should  be 
and  ready  to  emipate  (o  (he  west  of  (he  .Mi>sis- '  con-idered  as  having  surrendered  with  a  view 
pip|ii,  and  solicii-'d  subsistence  and  (ianspor(a-  ,  to  enii(;ra(e  under  (he  treaty,  and  should  be  de- 
tion  for  himself  and  his  peoj'le  for  (hat  jiiirpose.  I  (ained  for  that  purpo.se.  In  Odober.  Osceola 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Harney  received  him.  sup-  '  I'anie  in.  in  violation  of  that  onh'r,  and  was  de- 
plied  him  with  provisions,  and,  relying  upon  liis  |  taiiied  in  comiiliance  with  i(.  Tliis  is  a  ,  eeond 
word  and  apparent  sincerity,  iii.stead  of  sending  j  reason  for  (he  Justification  of  (ieneral  .)esup,und 
him  under ;;uanl,  took  his  parole  (o  go  (oT;impa  '  is  of  itself  sullicient  (o  justify  him  ;  but   (heix' 


hay.  the  place  »(  which  he  preferred  to  embark, 
to  take  shi|ipiiig  there  for  the  West.  Supplied 
with  i'Mvy  (hill-.  (Isceola  and  liis  people  left 
Fort  .Mellon,  under  the  pledge  to  go  to  Tai  .pa 
Hay.  lie  never  went  llier  '.but  n'turned  to  the 
hostiles;  iiiid  it  was  afterwards  a.scer(ained  (hat 
he  never  liMil  niiy  idea  of  going  West,  butmerelv 
wishe.l  i(>  live  well  for  a  while  at  (he  e.xpen.se 
of  the  whites,  examine  their  strength  and  posi- 
tion, and  return  to  his  work  of  blood  and  pillage. 


is  inori' justification  yet.  and  I  will  slate  if. 

•i.  Onreola  hitd  lirukvn  a  tivci',  ami,  l/icrc- 
J<in .  uiin  liahli;  to  br.  tlttaiiicil  w/diunr  In: 
niiild  lie  liihfu. 

'I'lie  facts  were  these;  The  liostile  chiefs  en- 
tered into  an  agreem<'iit  for  a  truce  at  Fort 
King,  in  Aiigu.  ,  1><.".7.  and  a^;reeil :  1.  Not  to 
coinmif  any  ac(  of  hostility  upon  (he  whdes; 
2.  Not  to  go  ciust  of  the  St.  dohiTs  river,  or 
north  of  Firt  Mellon.     This  truce  was  broken 


AfUr  (his.  he   had   the   audacity  (o   approach  [  by  (he  Indians  in  both  points.     A  citizen  wsts 
Oeiural  desup's  camp  in  October  of  the  same!  billed  by  (liem,  ami   they  passed  both  to  (ho 


year,  witli  anothi-r  piece  of  white  cloth  over  his 
head,  thinking,  after  his  successful  treacheries  to 
the  agent,  (Ieneral  Thompson, and  Lieut.  Colune 


ley  p; 

east  of  the  St.  dcdin's  and  far  north  of  Fort  Mel- 
lon. As  violators  of  this  truce,  (iemral  desuj) 
had  a  right  to  detain  any  of  the  liu.-;(ile.s  which 
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came  info  liia  liniids,  and  Osceola  was  one  of 
these. 

Here,  sir,  an-  lliiie  ^Toiiiuls  of  Justification, 
eitlicr  of  lluiii  stitlii'ieiit  to  Justify  the  coniluct 
of  General  .Icsiip  inwards  Powell,  as  the  pn- 
tleuieu  call  him.  Thi'  lirsl  i>f  the  thric  reasniis 
applies  personally  and  e.xclu.sively  to  that  hall- 
hreed  ;  the  other  t\\r(  apply  to  all  the  hostile 
Indians,  and  justify  the  sci/uiv  and  detention  of 
others,  wlio  have  Itecn  -ent  lo  the  West. 

So  nnicli  for  Jnstiliciiliitn  ;  now  lor  the  expe- 
diency o('li:ivin;i  drtidned  tlii^  \:  dian  Powell.  I 
hold  it  was  expcflient  to  exircise  the  I'iijiht  of 
delaininjr  hini.  and  prove  this  t'Xpediency  liy 
reasons  hoth  <i  pritn  i  and  a  jinttlrriori.  His 
previous  treachery  and  crimes,  and  his  well 
known  disposition  for  further  treachery  and 
crimes,  nuele  it  ii;:hl  for  the  oHictrsof  the  T'ni- 
te<l  Stales  to  a\ail  |jiemsel\»s  of  the  lirst  jnsti- 
llahle  occasion  to  pnl  an  end  to  liis  depredatioUH 
by  coidiniii!^'  his  pcisoii  until  the  war  \v;is  over. 
Tills  is  a  reason  (/  jinHri.  The  reason  ii  pdn- 
tiridii  is.  that  it  has  ininrd  out  rijzlit  ;  it  has 
operated  will  njion  the  mas~  of  (he  Indian-,  lii- 
twj'cn  ei^liteen  and  nini'ii;'n  Inuidiid  of  which, 
nej^roes  in<'lusive,  have  sinci-  surrendered  to 
Con.  .Ii-iip.  Tills,  sir,  is  a  fact  wliieli  contains 
an  nr^rmniiit  whicli  overturns  all  that  can  he 
said  on  lliis  tloor  a;.;ain>f  the  detention  of  <)>ce- 
ola.  The  Indians  tluniselvi  -  do  not  \  lew  that 
act  as  pei'tidious  or  di-hotioraKle.  <ir  the  viola- 
tion of  a  lia^.  oreven  the  act  of  an  enemy.  They 
do  not  condemn  «ieneral  .lesup  on  account  of  it, 
hut  no  (loultt  respecl  him  llie  m<Mv  for  refusiii}: 
to  he  made  the  dupe  of  u  Ireachn'ous  artilice. 
A  hit  of  white  linen,  strip|)e(i,  perhaps  from  the 
body  of  a  munUred  diild,  or  its  imirdered  mo- 
ther, was  no  loiifrcr  to  cover  the  insjilions  visits 
of  spies  and  t'nemies.  A  lirm  and  manly  course 
was  taken,  and  the  ( tlect  was  ;;ood  upon  ihe 
ininds  of  the  Indians.  The  nnmhir  since  .-ur- 
rendered  is  proof  of  its  elli  .t  upon  their  ir.inds  ; 
and  this  proof  shouhl  put  to  hlush  the  lanu'iita- 
tions  which  are  hen  set  up  for  Powell,  aii''  the 
censure  thrown  upon  tliiuial  .lesup. 

No,  sir,  U".  (itiurai  .lesup  lias  heen  puilty 
of  no  pei'lidy,  im»  fraud,  no  violation  of  lla>:s. 
lie  has  done  nothinu  to  .'tain  his  own  charac- 
ter, or  to  di^llono1•  the  tia>.'ot  the  I'nited  Slates. 
If  he  has  erred,  it  has  hei  n  on  the  side  of  hu- 
nianily.  ,i:enero.-it_\ ,  ami  foiliearanee  to  the  In- 
dians. If  he  has  erred,  as  some  suppose,  in  los- 
ing ti  lie  to  parley  with  the  IndiaiiB,  that  error 


has  l)oen  on  the  side  of  liumanity,  and  of  confi- 
dence in  them.  But  lias  lie  erred  ,'  HaH  ills 
policy  been  ermneous  ?  Has  the  country  Ix'cn 
a  loser  by  bis  policy  ?  To  all  these  i|iiestion8, 
let  results  (;ive  the  answer.  Let  the  twentj- 
two  hundred  Indians,  ahstraeled  from  the  lio.^- 
tilc  ranks  by  his  measures,  he  put  in  contrast 
with  the  two  liiindred.  or  le.-s.  killed  .ind  taken 
by  his  predecessors.  I^t  thtse  results  he  coiii- 
ptired  ;  and  let  thie  eomjiari-on  answer  tlic 
iliiestioii  whether,  in  jioinl  (f  fad,  there  has 
heen  any  error,  even  a  mistake  orjiidjiiiieiit.  in 
his  mode  of  condiietiiifj  the  war. 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina  |,Mr.  PiiKs- 
io.nJ  complains  of  the  len;;th  of  lime  which 
(ieiieral  Jesiip  lias  consumed  without  bringing 
the  war  to  a  ch)se.  Here,  aj;ain.  the  chapter 
of  coniparisons  must  he  resorlid  to  in  order  to 
obtain  the  answer  whii'li  Justice  rKjuii-es.  How 
loiijr,  I  jiray  you,  was  (Jenenil  .b  sup  in  com- 
mand ?  from  Decemhir,  \^'M').  to  .May,  1S.')8; 
nominally  be  was  mar  a  yeai'  and  a  half  in 
command  ;  in  reality  not  one  year,  fir  the  siiin- 
nier  months  ailmit  of  no  mililary  operations  in 
that  iieiiinsnla.  His  predeeoMJis  commanded 
from  |)ecenilK'r,  Ihil'i,  to  Heceinher,  )S.".();  a 
term  wantiii};  hut  a  i'vw  months  of  as  Ioii>{  a  pe- 
riocl  as  the  command  of  (leneial  .le-iip  lasted. 
Sir,  there  isnothiii}.'  in  (he  leiijrth  of  time  whicli 
this  general  coniniaiided.  to  furnish  matter  for 
disadvanta;::i'on.  comparisons  to  him  ;  hut  the 
contrary.  He  reducid  the  ho>iiles  iitiont  one- 
half  in  a  year  and  a  half;  ihey  reduced  them 
about  the  oiie-tweiitielli  in  a  year.  The  wlude 
;  number  was  about  ;').()()(»;  (Jeniial  .lesup  di- 
I  minished  their  number,  during  his  eonimaiid. 
{12,-110;  the  other  >:enerals  had  reduced  them 
,  alioiit  iriil.  At  theialehe  proceeded,  the  work 
1  woiilil  be  finished  in  about  (hiie  years  ;  at  tlie 
rate  they  proceeded,  in  about  twenty  years. 
\'el  he  is  to  be  censured  here  for  the  len^^lh  of 
lime  consumed  without  brin;;in;r  the  war  to  a 
I  dose.  Hi',  ami  he  alone,  is  selected  for  eeii- 
siiie.  Srr.  I  dislike  llii  >e  comiiarisons  ;  it  is  a 
I  disagreeable  task  for  me  to  niiiKc  them:  liut  I 
am  driven  to  it,  and  mean  no  disparagement  to 
oihers.  The  violence  wilii  which  ( li  iieral  .lesup 
is  as.sailed  hert — tin-  comparison-  to  which  lie 
has  been  subjected  ill  ord(  r  to  de;:rade  him — 
leave  me  no  alternative  but  to  abandon  ii  nieri- 
totious  ollicer  (o  unmerited  ''cn-ure,  or  to  do- 
fend  him  in  the  same  inaniier  in  which  be  luis 
been  ase>aiied. 
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The  cKHcntial  policy  of  (ienural  Jcsup  has 
boon  to  juiliieo  the  Iiuiiuiis  to  e<jme  in — to  sur- 
render— and  to  en«(irate  under  the  treaty. 
Thi.s  has  been  liis  main,  hut  not  his  exclusive, 
policy  ;  military  operations  have  l>ecn  combined 
with  it ;  many  skirmishes  and  actions  have 
been  fought  since  he  had  command;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  this  general,  who  has  been  so 
much  assailed  on  this  floor,  is  the  only  com- 
mander-in-chief in  Florida  who  has  lK;en  wound- 
ed in  battle  at  the  head  of  his  commant!.  His 
jierson  marked  with  the  scars  of  w  jund.s  re- 
ceived in  Canada  during  the  lat<  war  with 
Great  Britain,  has  also  been  struck  by  a  bullet, 
in  the  face,  in  the  peninsula  of  Florida ;  yet 
these  wounds — the  .-eiviees  in  the  lato  war 
with  (Irettt  Britain — the  removal  of  upwards 
of  10,01)0  Creek  Indians  from  Alabama  and 
Cieorgia  to  the  West,  during  the  summer  of 
183(;— and  more  than  twenty -live  years  of  lion- 
orable  employment  in  the  public  service — all 
these  combined,  and  an  unsullied  private  char- 
acter into  the  bargain,  have  not  been  able  to 
protect  the  feelings  of  this  oflicer  from  lacera- 
tion on  this  floor.  Have  not  been  sufTlcieut  to 
protect  his  feelings  !  for,  as  to  his  character, 
that  is  untouched.  The  base  accu.sation — the 
vogue  denunciati«m — the  offensive  epithets  em- 
ployeil  here,  may  hKcrato  fetlings,  but  they  do 
not  reach  eliaraeter  ;  and  us  to  the  military  in- 
quiry, which  the  senator  from  .'>outh  Carolina 
speaks  of.  I  undertake  to  .,ay  that  no  such  in- 
quiry will  ever  take  place.  Coiigrcs,s,  or  either 
branch  of  Congress,  can  order  an  inquiry  if  it 
pleases ;  but  before  it  ordir.-t  an  incjuiry,  a 
jn-tihahli:  rnuxc  hiia  to  bt:  shown  Jhr  il;  and 
that  probable  cause  never  has  been,  and  never 
will  be,  shown  in  (it  u(ral  .lesiip's  cose. 

'J'lie  senator  fnun  Smitli  Carolina  Kjteaks  of 
the  large  force  wliieli  was  eommitted  to  Gene- 
ral Jesup,  and  the  little  that  was  effected  with 
that  force.  Is  the  senator  aware  of  the  extent 
of  tfie  country  ov< ■;  wiii(  h  his  operations  ex- 
tended ?  thai  it  extended  from  iJl  to  2.')  degrees 
of  north  lalitn  le  ?  that  it  began  in  the  Okefi  • 
nokee  swnuiit  <i,  (ieoigia,  and  stretched  to  the 
Everglades  in  Florida  ]  that  il  was  near  five 
hundred  miles  in  length  in  a  straight  line,  and 
the  whole  sj,  inkled  over  with  swamps,  one  of 
whieli  alone  was  ecpial  in  length  to  the  disianee 
between  Washington  City  and  Philadelphia/ 
But  it  was  not  ixteiit  of  country  alone,  with  its 
Vui.  11.— G 


fastnesses,  its  climate,  and  its  wily  foe,  that  had 
to  be  contended  with  ;  a  new  clement  of  oppo- 
sition was  encountered  by  General  Jesup,  in 
the  ix)isonous  infonnation  which  was  conveyed 
to  the  Indians'  minds,  which  encouraged  them 
to  hold  out,  and  of  which  he  had  not  even 
knowledge  for  a  long  time.  This  was  the 
quantity  of  false  information  which  was  con- 
veyed to  the  Indians,  to  stimulate  ond  encour- 
age their  resistance.  General  Jesup  took  com- 
mand just  after  the  presidential  election  of  183C. 
The  Indians  were  infonncd  of  this  change  of 
presidents,  and  were  taught  to  Ix'lievc  that  the 
white  people  had  broke  General  Jackson — that 
was  the  phrase — had  broke  General  Jackson 
for  making  war  upon  them.  They  were  also 
informed  that  <ieneral  Jcsup  was  carrying  on 
the  war  without  the  leave  of  Congress  j  that 
Congress  would  give  no  more  money  to  raise 
soldiers  to  fight  them ;  and  that  he  dared  not 
come  homo  to  Congre-B.s.  Yes,  ho  dared  not 
come  home  to  Congress  !  These  poor  Indians 
seem  to  have  been  informed  of  intended  move- 
ments against  the  general  in  Congress,  and  to 
have  relie<l  upon  them  both  to  stop  supplies 
and  to  punish  the  general.  Moreover,  they 
were  told,  that,  if  they  surrendered  to  emigrate, 
they  would  reci-ive  the  worst  treatment  on  the 
way  ;  that,  if  a  child  cried,  it  wouhl  be  thrown 
overboaril ;  if  a  chief  gave  odeiire,  he  would  be 
put  in  irons.  Who  tiie  immediate  informants 
of  all  the.se  fine  stories  were,  cannot  be  exactly 
ascertained.  They  doubtless  originated  with 
that  mass  of  faiioties,  devoured  by  a  morl>td 
sensibility  for  negroes  and  Indian.s,  which  arc 
now  Don  (^utjotiii^  over  the  land,  an<i  filling 
the  public  ear  with  so  many  sympathetic  tales 
of  their  own  fabrication. 

General  Jesup  has  Inen  censure<l  for  writing 
a  ietti  r  disparaging  to  his  predecessor  in  com- 
mand. If  he  did  so,  and  I  do  not  deny  it, 
though  I  have  not  seen  the  letti-r.  nobly  has  he 
made  the  amends.  Publicly  and  otiieially  has 
he  made  umends  for  a  private  and  unoflicial 
wrong.  In  an  oflieial  rejHirt  to  the  war  de- 
partment, published  by  that  department,  ho 
said  : 

"  As  a.)  act  nf  justice  to  all  my  pre<le«»ssor» 
in  command,  I  consider  it  my  diilv  to  >&y  that 
the  diflleulties  attending  military  operations  in 
this  country,  can  In-  properly  appreciated  only 
by  those  acquainted  with  tlteni.     i  have  advaa- 
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tap^s  wliich  neither  of  them  possessed,  in  l)et- 
ter  preparations  vid  more  aljundant  supplies  ; 
uid  1  fuiind  it  impossible  to  o|)era'e  with  any 

rirosiK'ct  of  suceess,  until  I  had  established  a 
ine  of  depots  across  the  country.  If  I  liave  at 
any  time  sai<l  au^ht  in  disparagement  of  the 
oiKjrations  of  others  in  Florida,  either  verbally 
or  in  writinp,  oflicially  or  unoflicially,  know- 
ing the  country  as  I  now  know  it,  1  consider 
myself  bound  as  a  man  of  lionor  solemnly  tu 
retract  it." 

Such  arc  the  amends  which  General  Jcsup 
makes — frank  and  voluntary — full  and  kindly — 
worthy  of  a  soldier  towards  brother  soldiers ; 
and  fur  more  honorable  to  his  predecessors  in 
command  than  the  disparaf^ing  comparisons 
which  have  bei>n  instituted  here  to  do  them 
honor  at  his  expense. 

The  expenses  of  this  war  is  another  head  of 
attack  presseci  into  this  debate,  and  directed 
more  against  the  administration  than  against 
the  commanding  general.  It  is  said  to  have 
cost  twenty  millions  of  dollars  ;  but  that  is  an 
error — an  error  of  neor  one-half.  An  actual 
return  of  all  c.\i)enses  up  to  February  last, 
amounts  to  nine  and  a  half  millions  ;  the  rest 
of  the  twenty  millions  go  to  the  suppression 
of  hostilities  in  other  places,  and  with  other  In- 
dians, principally  in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and 
with  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks.  Sir,  this 
charge  of  expense  seems  to  be  a  staniling  head 
with  the  op[)o8ition  at  present.  Every  speech 
gives  us  a  disli  of  it ;  and  the  expenditures  un- 
der General  .Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  are 
constantly  put  in  contrast  with  those  of  pre- 
vious administrations.  G  ranted  that  these  ex- 
ix>nditiircs  are  larger — that  they  are  greatly  in- 
creased ;  yet  what  are  they  nicreased  for  ? 
Am  they  increased  for  the  personal  expenses  of 
the  uflieers  of  the  goverinnent,  or  for  great  na- 
tional objects  ?  The  increase  is  for  great  ob- 
jects ;  such  as  the  extinction  of  Indian  titles  in 
the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi — the  removal 
of  whole  nations  of  Indians  to  the  west  of  the 
Mississippi — their  subsistence  for  a  year  after 
they  arrive  tiiere — actual  wars  with  sonic  tribes 
— the  fear  of  it  with  others,  and  the  consequent 
•  ontinual  calls  for  Juilitia  and  volunteers  to 
»).  rerv  ren-  ^ — large  expenditures  for  the  pcr- 
maifJiM  ivfenc  -  of  the  country,  both  by  land 
and  v.:it'  r,  witii  a  pension  list  for  ever  increas- 
ing ;  :>Ti<l  uJi  "r  ho  ,u!s  of  expenditui  •  which  are 
fct* 'laure  r.iii.iriwl  l^'vetit,  and  :'' ■.  for  present 


individual  enjoyment.  Strip|ied  of  all  those 
heads  of  expenditure,  and  the  expenses  of  the 
present  administration  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  a  comparison  with  other  jK-riods.  Stated 
in  the  gross,  as  is  usually  done,  and  many  igno- 
rant people  are  «leceived  and  imposed  upon, 
and  believe  that  there  has  been  a  great  waste 
of  public  money ;  pursued  into  the  detail,  and 
these  exjK-nditures  will  l)c  found  to  have  been 
made  for  great  national  objects — objects  which 
no  man  would  have  undone,  to  get  back  the 
money,  even  if  it  was  possible  to  get  back  iho 
money  by  undoing  the  objects.  No  one,  lor 
example,  would  be  willing  to  bring  back  the 
Creeks,  the  Cherokees,  the  Choctaws,  and 
Chickasaws  into  .*'abama,  Mississippi,  Geor- 
gia, Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  even  if  the 
tens  of  millions  which  it  has  cost  to  remove 
them  could  Ix;  got  back  by  that  means  ;  and  so 
of  the  other  exia-nditures :  yet  these  eternal 
croakers  about  exiiense  arc  blaming  the  gov- 
ernment for  these  ex|)enditures. 

Sir,  I  have  gone  over  the  answers,  which  I 
pro[)Osed  to  make  to  the  accusations  of  the  sen- 
ators from  New  Jersey  and  South  (/'arolina.  I 
liave  shown  them  t<>  be  totally  mistaken  in  all 
their  assumptions  and  imputations.  I  have 
shown  that  there  was  no  fraud  upon  the  In- 
dians in  the  treaty  at  Fort  Gibson — that  the 
identical  chiefs  who  made  that  treaty  have 
since  been  the  hostile  chiefs — that  the  assassi- 
nation and  massacre  of  an  agent,  two  govern- 
ment expresses,  an  artillery  officer,  five  citizens, 
and  one  hundred  and  twelve  men  of  Major 
Dade's  command,  caused  the  war — that  our 
troops  are  not  subject  to  censure  for  inefflticn- 
ey — that  General  Jesup  has  been  wrongfully 
denounced  upon  this  floor — and  that  even  the 
expense  of  the  Florida  war,  resting  as  it  does  in 
figures  and  in  documents,  has  been  vastly  over- 
stated to  produce  enVct  upon  the  public  mind. 
All  these  things  1  have  .shown ;  and  I  conclude 
with  saying  that  cost,  and  time,  and  loss  of 
men,  arc  all  out  of  the  question  ;  th.it,  for  out- 
rages so  wanton  and  so  horrible  as  those  which 
occasioned  this  war,  tlie  ni'tional  honor  requires 
the  nwst  ample  amends;  anil  the  national  safety 
requires  a  future  guarantee  in  jiroseciiting  this 
war  to  a  successful  cIom-.  and  eouipletely  clear- 
ing the  ])eninsula  of  Florida  of  all  the  Indians 
that  are  upon  it. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

RK8UMPTION  OK  PPKCIK  PAYMENTS  BY  THE 
NEW  YOUK  liANKd. 

TiiK  suspension  commenced  on  the  10th  of  May 
ill  New  York,  and  was  followed  throughout  the 
country.  In  Augiist  the  New  York  banks  pro- 
posed to  all  others  to  meet  in  convention,  and 
agree  \ipon  a  time  to  commence  a  general  re- 
sumption. That  movement  was  fnistrated  by 
the  opposition  of  the  Philadel]diia  banks,  for 
the  reiuion,  as  given,  that  it  was  better  to  await 
the  action  of  the  extra  session  of  Congress, 
then  convoked,  and  to  meet  in  September. 
The  extra  session  adjourned  early  in  October, 
and  the  New  York  banks,  faithful  to  the  prom- 
ised resimiption  of  specie  payments,  immediate- 
ly issued  another  invitation  for  the  general  con- 
vention uf  tho  banks  in  that  city  on  the  27th 
of  NovemlKT  ensuing,  to  carry  into  effect  f!ie 
object  of  the  meeting  which  liad  Iwen  invited 
in  the  month  of  August.  The  27th  of  Novem- 
ber arrived ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  delin- 
quent banks  had  accepted  the  invitation  to  send 
delegates  to  the  convention :  but  Hs  meeting 
was  ii^ain  frustrated — and  from  the  same  quar- 
tei — (lie  Hank  of  the  I'nited  States,  and  the  in- 
stitutions undir  its  influence.  They  then  re- 
solved to  send  n  committee  to  Philadelphia  to 
ascertain  from  the  banks  when  they  would  Iks 
ready,  and  to  invite  them  to  nsimo  a  day  when 
they  would  be  able  to  lesume ;  and  if  no  day 
was  definitely  fixed,  to  inform  them  that  the 
New  York  banks  would  conuuence  specie  pay- 
ments without  waiting  for  their  co-oiH-ration. 
The  i'hiiadelphia  banks  would  not  co-operate. 
They  would  not  agree  to  any  definite  time  to 
take  even  initiatory  steps  towanls  resumption. 
This  was  a  disappt.-iiitment  to  the  public  mind 
—that  lai-ge  part  of  it  which  still  had  faith  in 
tho  Hank  of  the  I'nited  States  :  and  the  con- 
tradiction which  it  presented  to  all  the  previous 
jtrofessions  of  that  institution,  required  ''xplan- 
atiiins.  anil,  if  possible,  reconciliation  with  past 
declarations.  The  occasion  called  for  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Middle,  always  ready,  always  confident, 
always  presenting  an  easy  renicfiy,  and  a  sure 
one,  for  all  the  di8ea.<es  to  which  banks,  cur- 
rency, aud   finance  were  heir.      It  called  for 


another  letter  to  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  that 
is  to  say,  to  the  public,  through  the  distinction 
of  that  gentleman's  name.  It  came — the  most 
elaborate  and  ingenious  of  its  species  ;  its  bur- 
den, to  prove  the  entire  ability  of  the  bank 
over  which  lie  presided  to  pny  in  full,  and 
without  reserve,  but  its  intention  not  to  do  so, 
on  account  of  its  duty  to  others  not  able  to  fol- 
low its  example,  and  which  might  l»e  entirely 
ruined  by  a  premature  effort  to  do  so.  And 
he  concluded  with  condensing  his  opinion  into 
a  sentence  of  characteristic  and  sententious 
brevity:  "  0»i  the  irhuli;  the  courw  uhkh  in 
my  judgment  the  hanks  ought  to  jmisue.  is 
simply  this :  The  banks  should  remain  e.ract" 
ly  us  tfuy  are — firepared  to  I'cstime,  but  not 
yet  resuming."  But  he  did  not  stt)p  there,  but 
in  another  publication  went  tho  length  of  a 
direct  tiircat  of  destruction  against  the  New 
York  banks  if  they  should,  in  confi)nnity  to 
their  promise,  venture  to  resume,  saying:  *'  Ijit 
the  banks  of  the  Kmpirc  State  come  up  from 
their  KIba,  and  enjoy  their  hundred  days  of  rc- 
sumptitm  !  a  \Vat('rloo  awaits  then),  and  a  Saint 
Helena  is  prepared  for  them." 

The  banks  of  New  Y'ork  were  now  thrown 
U|!on  the  necessity  of  acting  without  the  con- 
currence of  those  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  fact 
under  apprehension  of  opposuion  and  counter- 
aciion  from  that  qmirter.  They  were  publicly- 
pledged  to  act  without  her.  and  besides  were 
under  a  legal  obligation  to  do  so.  The  legisla- 
ture of  the  State,  at  the  time  of  tlu;  suspension, 
only  legalized  it  for  one  year.  The  indulgence 
would  be  out  on  the  15th  of  May,  .\nd  for- 
feiture of  charter  wa.s  the  pen;  v  to  be  incurred 
throughout  the  State  for  co  uiing  it  beyond 
that  time.  The  city  banks  i 
the  movement,  and  they  ii 
of  delegates  from  all  the  1  .i 
meet  in  New  York  on  lb. 
hundred  and  forty-three 
principal  banks  in  a  nmi' - 
tended.  Only  delegu 
voted — Pennsylvania,  M..r\ 
olina  amojig  the  absent ;  winch,  as  including  the 
three  principal  commercial  lities  on  the  Atlan- 
tic board  south  of  New  Y<rk,  was  a  lu'avy  d'> 
falcation  from  the  weight  of  the  convention. 
Of  the  fifteen  States,  thirteen  voted  for  resinning 
on  the  1st  day  of  Jamuii  ■.,  IxlVJ — a  delay  of 
near  nine  months  ;  two  vol' d  against  that  day 
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—Now  York  ami  Missisnipni ;  and  (os  it  often 
happens  in  conciirrinR  votes)  for  rensons  di- 
rectly opposite  to  each  otiier.     The  New  ^'ork 
banks  bo  voted  bccaufie  the  day  was  too  distant 
— thopc  of  Mississippi  l)craiise  it  was  too  near. 
The  New  York  dclepates  wished  the  ITjth  of 
May,  to  avoid  the  pt-nalty  of  the  State  law : 
those  of  Mississippi  wishe<l  the  1st  of  January, 
1840,  to  allow  them  to  pet  in  two  more  cotton 
crops  before  the  great  pay-day  came.     The  re- 
sult of  the  voting  shewed  the  still  great  power 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.     The  dele- 
gates of  the  )>anks  of  ten  States,  inelnding  those 
with  which  she  had  most  bnsiness,  either  re- 
fused to  attend  the  convention,  or  to  vote  after 
having  aftendeil.     The  rest  chiefly  voted  the 
late  day,  ^^  to  furor  the  rinrs  of  Philudelphia 
and    Italtimore   rathtr  than  thnitc  of   Acw 
Vo/A."    So  said  the  delegates,  "frankly  ncoic- 
ivg'  that  their  ititensts  ami  mjni  pat  hies  icrri' 
with  the  former  two  rather  than  with  the  lat- 
ter.''''    The  banks  of  tho  State  of  New  York 
were  then  left  to  act  alone — and  did  so.     Sim- 
Tiltaneously  with  the  issue  of  the  convention 
recommendation  to  resume  on  the  first  day  of 
January.  IH.'IO,  they  issued  another,  reconunend- 
ing  all  the  banks  of  the  State  of  New  York  to 
resume  on  tho  10th  day  of  May,  18.'!8  ;  that  is 
to  say,   v.ithin  tweut3'-five  days  of  that  time. 
Those  of  the  city  declared  their  delerniination 
to  begin  on  that  day,  or  earlier,  expressing  their 
belief  that  they  ha<l  nothing  to  fear  but  from 
the  opposition   and  "deliberate   animosity   of 
others" — meaning    the    Bank   of   the    United 
States.     The  New  York  banks  all  resumed  at 
the  day  named.    Their  example  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  others,  even  by  the  institu- 
tions in  those  States  whose  delegates  had  voted 
for  the  long  day ;   so  that  within  sixty  days 
thereafter  the  resumption  was  almost  general, 
leaving  the  Bink  of  the  United  States  uncover- 
ed, naked,  and  i)roniinent  at  the  head  of  all  the 
delin(iuent  banks  in  the  Union.     But  her  power 
was  still  great.      Her  stock  stood  at  one  h\m- 
dred  and  twelve  dollars  to  the  share,  lx>ing  a 
premium  of  twelve  dollai-s  on  the  hundiid.     In 
Congress,  which  was  still  in  session,  not  a  tittle 
was  abated  of  her  pretensions  and  lur  assurance 
— her  demands  for  a  rechaiter — for  the  repeal 
of  the  specie  circular — and  for  the  condemnation 
of  the  administration,  as  the  author  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  country ;  of  which  evils  there 


were  none  except  the  bank  susjKiisions,  u\ 
which  she  had  been  the  secret  jirinic  contriver, 
and  was  now  the  detected  promoter.  Briefly 
before  the  New  York  resumption,  Mr.  Webster, 
the  great  advocate  ui  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  truest  exponent  of  her  wishes, 
harangued  the  Senate  in  a  set  speech  in  her  fa- 
vor, of  which  some  extracts  will  show  the  de- 
sign and  spirit : 

"  And  now,  sir,  wc  see  the  upshot  of  the  ex- 
periment. Wo  see  around  us  bankrupt  corjio- 
rations  and  broken  promises ;  but  we  see  no 
promi8es  more  really  and  emphatically  broken 
than  all  those  promises  of  the  administration 
which  gave  us  assurance  of  a  In'tter  currency. 
These  promises,  now  broken,  notoriously  and 
ojjenly  broken,  if  they  cannot  be  performed, 
ought,  at  least,  to  be  acknowledged.  The  gov- 
ernment ouglit  not,  in  common  fairness  and 
common  honesty,  to  deny  its  own  ivsponsibiii- 
ty,  seek  to  escape  froni  the  demands  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  hide  itself,  out  of  the  way  and  he- 
y<md  the  reach  of  the  process  of  public  opinion, 
by  retn-ating  into  this  sub-treasury  system. 
Let  it,  at  least,  come  forth  ;  let  it  la-ar  a  port  of 
honesty  and  candor ;  let  it  confess  its  pit)niises, 
if  it  cannot  perfonn  them  ;  and,  above  all.  now, 
even  now,  at  this  late  hour,  let  it  renounce 
schemes  and  projects,  the  inventions  of  pre- 
sumption, and  the  ri'sorts  of  desperation,  and 
let  it  address  itself,  in  all  good  faith,  to  the  great 
work  of  restoring  the  currency  by  approved  and 
constitutional  means. 

■'  What  say  these  millions  of  souls  to  the  s»d)- 
trea.sury  I  In  the  first  place,  what  .siu  s  the  city 
of  New  York,  that  great  «'onnnercial  emporium, 
worthy  the  gentleman's  [Mr.  Wkhjh  1 1  ecjinmeii- 
tlation  in  iHiU,  and  worthy  of  his  commendation 
and  my  conunendation,  and  all  commendation, 
at  all  times  ?  What  sentiments,  wh.ui  opinions, 
what  feelings,  aiv  proclaimed  l>y  the  tliousamis 
of  merchants,  traders,  mar.uf'acturers,  and  lii- 
l)orer8  ?  What  is  the  united  shout  of  all  tlie 
voices  of  all  her  classes  .'  What  is  it  but  that 
you  will  put  down  this  new-fangled  sub-treasu- 
ry system,  alike  alien  to  their  interests  ami 
their  feelings,  at  once,  and  for  ever  .'  What  i> 
it,  but  that  in  mercy  to  the  mercantile  interest, 
the  trading  interest,  the  shipping  interest,  tlif 
manufacturing  interest,  the  laboring  class,  ami 
all  classes,  you  will  give  up  useless  and  jieini- 
cious  political  schemes  and  projeits,  and  rituni 
to  the  plain,  straight  cour.se  of  wise  and  whoir- 
some  legislation/  The  sentiments  of  the  cilv 
caimot  be  misunderstood.  A  tlmusaml  pens 
and  ten  thousand  tongues,  and  u  spiiited  pris>, 
make  them  all  known.  If  we  have  not  alieadv 
heard  enough,  we  shall  hear  more.  Kndiiii- 
ras.sed,  vexed,  pressed  and  distressed,  as  aii;  lur 
citizens  at  this  moment,  yet  their  resolution  i- 
not  shaken,  their  spirit  is  not  broken  ;  and,  dt- 
pend  upon  it,  they  will  not  see  their  conmiero;. 
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their  biisincBS,  their  prositcrity  and  their  ha|)- 
pincsH.  all  sacrificed  to  preiiosterous  scheineH 
and  political  empiricism,  without  another,  and 
a  yet  Jiion'  vi>;orouK  strupRle. 

"••.Sir,  I  think  there  iw  a  revolution  in  public 
opinion  now  Roinj,'  on,  whatever  nmv  Iw  the 
o|iiiiion  of  the  member  from  New  York,  or 
oilu  IS.  I  think  the  fall  elections  prove  this, 
and  that  other  more  recent  events  conlinn  it. 
1  think  it  is  a  revolt  against  the  absolute  dicta- 
tion of  |iarty,  a  revolt  at;ainst  coercion  on  the 
public  judpinent  ;  and,  especially,  af^ainst  the 
adopfiuii  of  new  misidiievous  ex{K;<lients  on 
ipieslions  of  deep  public  interest  ;  a  revolt 
ajrainst  the  ra.sh  and  unbridled  spirit  of  chanpe  ; 
a  revolution,  in  short,  against  further  revolu- 
tion. I  lioiK',  most  sincerely,  that  this  revolu- 
tion may  jro  on  ;  not,  sir,  for  the  saRe  of  men, 
but  for  the  sake  of  measures,  and  for  the  .-Mike 
of  the  country.  I  wish  it  to  proccc<l,  till  the 
whtde  country,  with  an  imperative  unity  of 
voice,  shall  call  back  Congress  to  the  true  policy 
of  the  government. 

"  I  verily  l>elieve  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  I'nited  States  are  now  of  the  opinion  that 
a  national  bank,  pro]HTly  constituted,  limited, 
and  guarded,  is  both  constitutional  and  expe- 
diinf,  and  ought  now  to  1h'  established.  So  far 
as  I  can  learn,  three-fourths  of  the  western  i)eo- 
jile  are  for  it.  Their  representative  hero  can 
i'orin  a  better  judgment ;  but  such  is  ..ly  opinion 
lipon  the  iK-st  information  which  I  om  obtain. 
The  South  may  be  more  dividetl,  or  may  be 
against  a  national  institution  ;  but.  l(M)king 
iiL'ain  to  the  centre,  the  North  and  the  Kast, 
and  comprehending  the  whole  in  one  view,  I 
bilieve  the  prevalent  sentiment  is  sii»"h  as  I 
have  stated. 

"At  the  last  session  great  j*inn  were  taken 
to  obtain  a  vote  of  this  and  the  other  House 
against  a  bank,  for  the  obvious  pui'|MiH«>  of  pla- 
cing iicli  an  institution  out  of  the  list  of  reme- 
dies, and  so  reconciling  the  people  to  the  sub- 
treiisurv  scheme.  W--!!,  sir.  and  di<l  those  votes 
produi  e  any  etiecf  '  None  at  all.  The  |K>ople 
did  not,  and  do  iii»t,  c«r>  a  rush  for  them.  I 
never  have  seen,  or  heard,  a  single  man,  who 
])aid  the  slightest  resjief't  to  those  votes  of  ours. 
The  honorable  niemlM-r,  I o-day,  opposed  as  he  is 
to  a  bank,  has  not  even  alluiled  to  them.  So 
entirely  vain  is  it.  sir,  in  (his  country,  to  at- 
tempt to  forestall,  commit,  or  (wrce  the  public 
Jiidgineiit.  All  those  resolutions  fell  perfectly 
dead  on  the  tal)les  of  the  two  Houses.  We 
may  re.solve  what  we  please,  and  resolve  it 
wlien  we  plea.s<' ;  but  if  the  |K'ople  do  not  like 
it,  ill  their  own  good  pleasure  they  will  rescind 
il  ;  and  they  are  not  likely  lo  continue  their 
approliation  long  to  any  system  of  measures, 
however  plausible,  which  terminates  in  deep 
di>appointment  of  all  their  hopes,  for  their  own 
pn>.>«perity." 

All  the  friends  of  the  Bank  of  the  I'nited 
States  came  to  her  Hssistance  in  this  last  trial. 


The  two  halls  of  Congress  resounded  with  her 
eulogium,  and  with  condemnation  of  the  mea- 
sures of  the  administration.  It  was  a  last  cfibrt 
to  .save  her,  and  to  force  her  upon  the  federal 
government.  Multitudeit  of  speakers  ou  one 
side  brought  out  numbers  on  the  other — among 
those  on  the  side  of  the  sub-treasury  and  hard 
money,  and  against  the  whole  pu{)cr  system,  of 
which  he  considered  a  national  bank  the  cita- 
del, was  the  writer  of  this  View,  who  under- 
took to  collect  into  a  speech,  from  history  and 
exjjerience,  the  facts  and  reastms  which  would 
bear  upon  the  contest,  and  act  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  candid  men,  and  show  the  country  to 
be  independent  of  banks,  if  it  would  only  will 
it.  Some  extracts  from  that  speech  make  the 
next  ctiaptcr. 


I 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

HESITMPTION  OP  BI'KCIK  I'AVMKNT.-^:  IIISTOKI- 
CAL  NOTICES:  MU.  HENTDN'S  Sl'EKC'll :  EX- 
TKACTS. 

There  are  two  of  I'v)-  •  rieriod.s,  each  marking 
the  termination  oft  .lational  bank  charter,  and 
eot-h  presenting  us  with  the  actual  results  of  the 
op<>rationg  of  those  institutions  u|M>n  the  gene- 
ral currency,  and  each  replete  with  lessons  of 
instruction  applicable  to  the  pre.sent  day,  ami 
to  the  present  state  of  things.  The  Hrst  of 
these  perioils  is  the  year  1811,  when  tlie  first 
national  bank  had  run  its  career  of  twenty 
years,  and  was  permitted  by  Congress  to  expiir 
upon  its  own  limitation.  I  take  for  my  guide 
the  estimate  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  then  a  senator  in 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
whose  dignity  orf"  character  ond  amenity  of  man- 
ners is  so  j)leasir«jrly  remembered  by  i\\om'  who 
served  with  him  hero,  and  whose  intelligence 
and  accurd<'y  entitle  his  statements  to  the  high- 
est degree  of  credit.  That  eminent  senator  es- 
timated the  total  currency  of  the  country,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  first  na- 
tional bank,  at  sixty  mitlion.s  of  dollars,  to  wit : 
ten  nnllions  of  specie,  and  lifty  millions  in  bank 
notes.  Now  comjwre  the  two  (juantities,  and 
mark  the  results.  Our  populatiim  has  precisely 
double«l  itself  since  IHll.  The  increase  of  our 
curn-ncy  should,  therefore,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  increase,  be  the  double  of  what  it  then 
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was ;  yet  it  is  three  times  ns  frroaf  as  it  then 
was !  'I'ho  next  fu'riod  wliicli  clialicn^'es  our 
attention  in  tiio  veto  sesHion  of  18112,  when  the 
Bcconil  Bank  of  the  United  StntcH,  acconling  to 
the  opinion  of  its  eulofrists,  had  carried  the  cur- 
rency to  the  nltiniate  point  of  perfection. 
What  was  the  amount  then?  According  to 
the  estimate  of  a  senator  from  Massachusetts, 
then  and  now  a  meniWr  of  this  body  [Mr. 
Wrdsteii].  then  a  mcnilRT  of  tlie  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  with  every  access  to  the  Ix-st  infor- 
mation, the  whole  amount  of  currency  was  then 
estimated  at  atmut  one  hundred  millions ;  to 
wit :  twenty  millions  in  sptcie,  and  seventy-five 
to  eighty  millions  in  hank  n«)tes.  The  increase 
of  our  population  since  that  time  is  estimated 
at  twenty  per  cent. ;  so  that  the  increase  of  our 
currency,  iipon  the  basis  of  increased  jopula-  1 
tion,  should  also  be  twenty  per  cent.  'iMs 
would  give  an  increase  of  twenty  niillion.s  o\ 
ilollars,  making,  in  thi!  wliole,  one  hundn>d  and 
twenty  millions.  ^  bus,  our  currency  in  actuiu 
existence,  is  nearly  one-third  more  than  either 
the  ratio  of  1811  or  of  18;{2  would  give.  Thus, 
we  have  actually  about  lifty  millions  more,  in 
this  season  of  ruin  and  destitiition,  than  wc 
should  have,  if  sispplied  only  in  the  ratio  of 
V  hat  we  possessed  at  the  two  periods  of  what 
is  celebrated  as  the  best  condition  of  the  cur- 
rency, and  moht  prosperous  condition  of  the 
country.  So  much  for  quantity  ;  now  for  the 
solidity  of  the  curreniy  at  these  respective  pe- 
riods. How  stbils  the  question  of  solidity? 
Sir,  it  stands  th  1 ' :  in  1811,  five  paper  dollars 
to  one  of  bilver  ;  in  1822,  four  to  one;  in  1838, 
one  to  one,  as  near  as  can  bt; !  Thus,  the  com- 
parative solidity  of  the  currency  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  what  it  ever  was  before;  for  the 
increase,  under  the  sagacious  j)olicy  of  Ocneral 
Jackson,  has  taken  place  pncisily  where  it  was 
needed— at  the  bott()n\,  and  not  at  the  top;  at 
the  foundation,  and  not  in  the  roof;  at  the  base, 
and  not  at  the  ajK-.x.  Our  paper  currency  has 
increase<l  but  little  ;  we  may  say  nothing,  upon 
the  bases  of  1811  and  1832:  our  specie  bus  in- 
crease<l  immea-surably  ;  no  less  than  eight-fold, 
since  iSll,  and  four-fold  since  1832.  The 
whole  increase  is  specie ;  und  of  that  we  have 
seventy  millions  more  than  in  1811,  and  sixty 
millions  more  than  in  1832.  Such  are  the 
fruits  of  (ieneral  .laiksou's  policy  !  a  policy 
which  we  only  have  to  persevere  in  for  a  fe\\ 
years,  to  have  our  country  as  amply  supplied 


with  v;old  and  sihiras  France  and  Holland  arc; 
that  FrantT  and  Holland  in  which  gold  is  bor- 
rtiwed  at  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  while  \\v 
often  borrow  jmijer  money  at  three  per  cent,  a 
month. 

Hut  there  is  no  specie.  Not  a  ninepence  to 
be  got  for  a  servant ;  not  a  picayune  for  a  beg- 
gar; not  a  ten  cent  piece  for  the  iM)st-olllie. 
Such  is  the  assertion ;  but  how  far  is  it  true  ? 
Go  to  the  banks,  and  present  their  notes  at 
their  counter,  and  it  is  all  too  true.  No  goM, 
no  silver,  no  copjx'r  to  be  had  there  in  ndeini>- 
tion  of  their  solemn  promii'ics  to  pa;'.  Meta- 
phorically, if  not  literally  8j)eaking,  i,  devnuiid 
for  siHicie  at  the  counter  of  a  bank  might  bring 
to  the  unfortunate  applicant  moi-e  kicks  tlmn 
coppers.  But  change  the  direction  of  ihe  de- 
mand 5  go  to  the  brokers  ;  present  the  bank 
note  there ;  no  sooner  said  than  done ;  gold 
and  silver  spring  forth  in  any  (juuntity  ;  ilif 
notes  arc  cu.shed ;  you  arc  thanked  for  3  our 
custom,  invited  to  return  again;  and  thus,  the 
counter  of  the  broker,  and  not  the  counter  of 
the  bank,  becomes  the  place  for  the  redemption 
of  the  notes  of  the  bank.  T!ie  only  parr  of  the 
transaction  that  remains  to  be  told,  is  the  per 
centum  which  is  shaved  off!  And,  whoeviT 
will  submit  to  that  shaving,  can  have  all  thi' 
liank  notes  cashed  which  he  can  carry  to  them. 
Yes,  Mr.  President,  the  broker.s,  ami  not  the 
bankers,  now  redeem  the  bank  notes.  There  is 
no  dearth  of  sjjecie  for  that  purpose.  Tluy 
have  enough  to  cash  all  the  notes  of  the  banks, 
and  ail  the  treasury  notes  of  the  governnunt 
into  the  bargain.  Look  at  their  placards  !  liot 
a  village,  not  a  city,  net  a  town  in  the  Union, 
in  which  the  sign -boards  do  not  salute  the  eye 
of  the  passenger,  inviting  him  to  come  in  and 
exchange  his  bank  notes,  and  treasury  nolijj, 
for  gold  and  silver.  And  why  cannot  the  banks 
redeem,  as  well  as  the  brokers?  Vihy  cm 
they  not  redeem  their  own  notes  ?  Because  a 
rclo  has  issued  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
and  becau.se  a  jwlitical  rev(dution  is  to  Iks  ellict- 
ed  by  injuring  the  country,  and  then  chargiii;.' 
the  injury  upon  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  the 
republican  administrations.  This  is  the  reascM. 
and  the  sole  reason.  The  Bank  of  the  I'liitid 
States,  its  affiliated  institutions,  and  its  politi- 
cal confederates,  arc  the  .sole  obstacles  to  tlic 
ri'suniption  of  specie  payments.  They  iiltnn' 
pnvi  lit  the  resuniptitm.  It  is  they  who  aiv 
now  ill  lermr  lest  the  resumption  shall  bi'ijin. 
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and  to  prevent  it,  we  hear  the  nal  Hhout,  and 
feci  the  real  application  of  the  rallying  cry,  so 
pathetically  uttered  on  this  floor  by  tho  sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  W»;iisrKR]— owrc 
vinre  to  tlw  breach,  dtarfrirvda,  once  vwrc  ! 

Yes,  Mr.  Presiih-nt,  the  cause  of  the  non-re- 
Huniption  of  spieie  payments  is  now  plain  and 
undeniable.  It  is  as  plain  us  the  sun  at  higli 
noon,  ill  a  dear  sky.  No  two  opinions  can  dif- 
fer abuiit  it,  how  much  tongues  may  dilfer. 
The  cause  of  not  resuming  is  known,  and  the 
cause  of  suspension  will  soon  be  known  like- 
wi.>ie.  Ceiilkiiieii  of  the  opposition  charge  the 
BUHpeiisioii  Mpuii  the  folly,  the  wiekednes.s,  the 
Insanity,  the  niisnilc,  and  misgoverninent  of 
the  outiainli:-h  administration,  as  they  classi- 
cally call  it;  e.\|ires!.i(iiis  which  apply  to  the 
people  who  created  the  ailministrafion  which 
have  been  so  much  vililied.  and  who  have  sanc- 
tioned tiieir  policy  by  repeated  elections.  The 
opposition  charge  the  hUS|K'nsion  to  them — to 
their  policy — to  their  acts— to  the  veto  of  1SI!2 
— the  removal  of  the  dejiosits  of  IH.'J.'J — the 
Trea-suiy  order  of  I8;i(< — and  Ihe  demand  for 
sjHJcio  for  Iho  federal  Treasury.  This  is  the 
charge  of  the  jioliticians,  and  of  all  who  follow 
the  lead,  and  oln'y  the  impulsion  of  the  dciia- 
ti(mali/ed  Hank  of  tho  United  States.  Hut 
what  say  others  whose  voice  should  be  poten- 
tial, and  even  omnipotent,  on  this  (piestiou  ? 
"VVIiat  say  the  New  York  city  bank.s,  where  the 
suspension  began,  and  w  ho.se  example  was  al- 
leged for  the  ."ole  cause  of  susj)ension  by  all  the 
rest?  AVhat  say  the.se  bank.s,  who.se  position 
is  at  the  lounlain-Iuad  of  knowledgi-,  and  whose 
answer  for  themselves  is  an  answer  for  all 
What  say  they  /  Listen,  and  you  shall  hear  ! 
for  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  report  of  a  committee 
of  the.so  banks,  made  un<Ier  an  oflicial  injunc- 
tion, by  their  lii;'best  ollieers,  and  delil)erately 
ttjiproved  by  all  the  (ity  institutions.  It  is 
signed  by  Messrs.  Albert  (Jullatin,  tieorge  Xew- 
bold,  (-'.  ('.  Lawrenci',  C.  lleyer,  J.  J.  Palmer, 
Preserved  Fish,  and  G.  A.  Worth, — .seven  gen- 
tlemen of  known  and  eslablishi'd  character;  and 
not  more  than  (me  out  of  the  seven  politically 
frieiidl}'  to  the  late  and  present  ailniinistrat'ous 
of  the  federal  government.  This  is  their  re- 
port : 

"The  imiiieiliatecau.scs  which  thn.«i  oom|K'll(.'d 
the  banks  of  the  city  of  Niw  York  to  susjM-nd 
Bpecie  iKiymeuts  on  the  loth  of  .May  lust,  are 


well  known.     The  simultaneouH  wilhdiawinR 
of  the  large  public  deposits,  and  of  excessive 
foreign  credits,  combined  with  the   great  and 
unexpected  fall  in  the  price  of  the  principal  ar- 
ticle of  (mr  ex|K)rt.s,  with  an  import  of  corn  and 
broad  stuffs,  such  as  had  never  before  occurred, 
and  with  the  conse<|uent  inability  of  the  coun- 
try, particularly  in  the  south-western  ."states,  to 
xnake  the  usual  and  ex|R'cted  remittances,  did, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  fall   principally  and 
necessarily,  on  the  greatest  commercial  empo- 
rium of  the  Union.     After  a  Imig  ami  most  ar- 
duous struggle,  during  which  the  banks,  though 
not  altogether  unsuccessfully,  resisting  the  im- 
perutive  foreign  demand  for  the  jutcious  metals, 
were  gradually  deprived  of  a  great   portion  of 
their  specie;    some  unforlunate  incidents  of  a 
Im-al  nature,  oiH'rating  in  concert  with  other 
previous  exciting  causes,  produced  distrust  and 
panic,  and   finally  one  of  those  ginirul   runs, 
which,  if  continued,  no  banks  that  is.sue  paper 
money,  payable  on  demand,  can  ever  resist ;  and 
which  soon  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  those  of 
this  city  to  sii  lain  specie  jiayments.     The  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  the  banks  throughout 
the   whole  country,  with  as  much   riijiidity  i\B 
the  news  of  the  suspension  in  New  York  nacli- 
ed  them,  without  waiting  for  an  iirtiiiil  run; 
anil   princiiMiUy,  if  not  exclusively,  on  tho  al- 
leged grounds  of  the  eflei^ts  to  be  ap|ireheniled 
from   that  suspension.     Thus,  whilst  the  Nevr 
York  city  banks  weiv  almost  ilruimtl  of  their 
specie,    those    in    other    places    preserved    the 
amo'ivl  which  they  held  before  the  final  catas- 
trophe." 

The.so  are  tho  reasons  I  and  what  becomes 
now  of  the  Philadelphia  cry,  re-echoed  iiy  poli- 
ticians and  subaltern  banks,  against  the  ruinoiui 
measures  of  the  admii)ist ration  ?  Not  a  mea- 
sure of  the  adiiiinistration  mentioned  !  not  one 
alluded  to !  Not  a  wonl  about  the  Treasury 
order ;  not  a  word  about  the  veto  of  the  Na- 
tional Hank  charter  ;  not  u  word  about  the  re- 
moval of  the  deposits  from  the  Hank  of  the 
United  States ;  not  a  word  about  the  sjacie 
pt>licy  of  the  administration !  Not  one  word 
about  any  act  of  the  government,  except  that 
distribution  act,  di.sguised  as  a  depo.>it  law, 
which  was  a  measure  of  Congress,  and  not  of 
the  administration,  and  the  work  of  the  op|)o- 
nents,  and  not  the  friends  of  the  admini.'»t ration, 
and  which  encountered  its  only  opposition  in 
the  ranks  (if  those  friends.  I  opjwsed  it,  with 
some  half  do/en  others;  and  among  niygroiinda 
of  opposition,  one  was,  that  it  would  endanger 
the  deposit  banks,  especially  the  New  York 
city  deposit  bank.s, — that  it  would  reduce  them 
to  the  alternative  of  choosing  between  breakiu;: 
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thfir  niRtomorc  nnd  Ix-iiiff  lirokt-ii  tluinvflvcii. 
Thin  wa«  thi-  orinin  «»f  timt  act— the  work  of 
the  <>|>i)(ii«itiiin  <>»  tliis  t\i>or ;  nnd  now  wv  flrul 
that  very  net  to  Im'  the  rniisf  winch  Ih  put  iit 
the  hi'nd  of  nil  the  cnuwn  wliich  led  to  the  cufl- 
pcHHion  of  specie  |in}iiuiits.  ThiiH,  the  ndiiiiii- 
iatrntioii  is  nlwolved.  Truth  has  pcrforuied  its 
oiTlce.  A  falno  nrcusation  in  relinked  and 
■ijpnced.  (VnMure  fnlls  where  it  Im  due;  nnd 
the  nuthopMof  the  ini>clii«f  stand  exposed  in  the 
donlfle  nuilefiictioi:  uf  having  dont^  the  niiHchief, 
and  then  elinrpd  it  ii|Min  the  heads  of  the  inno- 
cent. 

Hut,  pentlenien  of  the  oppoHition  say,  theix' 
can  Ih)  no  resumption  until  CongivHs  '•^  acU 
upon  the.  niiii'iitij."  I'ntil  Conjin'SH  :iot«  upon 
the  curren<'y  !  that  is  the  phrase  !  and  it  comes 
from  Phihwh-lpliin  ;  and  the  translation  of  it  is, 
that  there  shall  l>v  no  resumption  until  Con- 
gress Nuhruits  to  Mr.  Hiddle'H  hank,  and  rc- 
charterB  that  institution.  This  is  the  limnuage 
fhom  Philadelphia,  and  the  meaning  of  the  hui- 
puajt*' ;  hut,  happily,  a  dillerent  voice  issues 
from  the  city  of  New  York !  The  authentic 
notification  is  issued  from  the  lianks  of  tliut 
city,  pledpinji  themselves  to  rcsunu-  hy  the  10th 
day  of  May.  They  declare  their  aliility  to  re- 
fiume,  and  to  continue  specie  p.iyments  ;  and 
(ie<lare  tliey  have  nothing  to  fi-ar,  excejit  from 
''ililihfnitr  fui.ttiliti/"' — an  hostility  for  which 
they  allej;e  there  can  he  iio  motive — hut  of 
which  they  delicately  iiitimntu  there  is  danger. 
IMiiladeiphia  is  distinctly  unveiled  as  the  seat 
of  tliis  d.iiij.'er.  The  resuminj;  hanks  fear  hos- 
tility deliln'rate  acts  of  hostility — from  that 
•luarter.  They  fear  nothin^:^  from  tlie  hostility, 
or  folly,  or  wickedness  of  this  administration. 
They  fear  notliiuf;  fr<mi  the  Suh-Treiisury  hill. 
They  fear  ]Mr.  HiddleV  hank,  and  nothing;  else 
but  hin  hank,  witii  its  confederates  and  suhal- 
terns.  They  nu-nn  to  resume,  and  .Mr.  Hiddlc 
means  that  they  shall  not.  Henceforth  two 
fln};s  will  he  seen,  hoisted  from  two  pvat  cities. 
The  New  York  llanwill  ha\e  the  word  resump- 
tion inscrihed  upon  it;  tho  Philadelphia  Hag 
will  l)oar  the  inscription  of  non-resumption,  and 
destruction  to  all  lesuminjj;  hanks. 

I  have  carefully  observed  the  conduct  of  the 
leading  banks  in  the  United  Stat'^s,  The  New 
York  banks,  nnd  the  principal  deposit  banks, 
had  a  cause  for  stopjiin^  which  no  others  <'an 
pleatl,  or  did  plead.     I  nnnuunccd  that  cause, 


not  once,  but  many  times,  on  this  floor;  not 
only  during  the  pass.ijje  of  the  distribution  law, 
hut  during  the  disc\ission  of  those  famous  latid 
bills,  whicli  passed  this  chandier ;  and  one  of 
which  ordered  a  peremptory  distribution  of 
sixty-four  millions,  by  not  only  taking  what 
was  in  the  Treasury,  but  by  readiing  back,  and 
taking  all  the  proceeds  of  tlie  land  sales  for 
years  jireceiling.  I  then  declan'd  in  my  place, 
and  that  re|ieatedly,  that  the  banks,  having 
lent  this  money  under  our  instigation,  if  called 
upon  to  reimburse  it  in  this  manner,  must  l)C 
reduced  to  the  alternative  of  breaking  their 
customers,  or  of  Wing  liroken  themstivcs. 
When  the  New  York  banks  stopped,  I  made 
great  allown.ices  for  hem  ;  but  I  eoidd  not  jus- 
tify others  for  the  rapiiliiy  with  which  they 
followed  their  example ;  and  still  less  cnn  I  jus- 
tify tliem  for  their  tardiness  in  following  tho 
example  of  the  same  banks  in  re.^mning.  Now 
that  the  New  York  banks  have  come  forward 
to  redeem  their  obligations,  and  liave  shown 
that  sensibihty  to  their  own  honor,  and  that 
regard  for  the  punctual  performance  of  their 
promises,  whicli  once  fonued  the  pride  and 
glory  of  the  merchant's  and  the  banker's  char- 
acter, I  feel  the  deepest  an.\iety  for  their  suc- 
cess in  the  great  contest  which  is  to  ensue. 
Their  enemy  is  a  cunning  and  a  powerful  one, 
and  as  wicked  and  iinscin|iulous  as  it  is  cunning 
ami  strong.  Twelve  jears  ago,  the  president  of 
that  bank  which  now  forbids  other  bunks  to  re- 
sume, declan-d  in  an  ollicial  comnninication  to 
the  Finance  Committee  of  this  body,  '^  thai 
there  vnre  butjac  Statu  banks  irhiih  the  Hank 
if  the  I'nitctl  Slatm  cmihl  vnt  /)i:.S'ntUY 
hy  an  c.rrrtiioi  ij  itH  I'DWF^Ii."'  Since  thot 
time  it  has  become  more  powerful ;  and.  besides 
its  |M>litical  t^tivngth,  and  its  allied  institutions, 
and  its  exhaust  less  mine  of  resurrection  note.*i, 
it  is  compute<l  by  its  friends  to  wield  a  jiowcr 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  !  all 
■  at  the  beck  and  nod  of  one  single  man  !  for  his 
'  automaton  directors  are  not  even  thought  of! 
The  wielding  of  this  immense  power,  and  its 
I  fatal  direction  to  the  destruction  of  the  resum- 
ing banks,  presents  the  prospect  of  a  fearful 
conflict  ahead.  Many  of  the  local  banks  will 
\  doiditless  |)erish  in  it ;  many  individuals  will 
I  be  ruined ;  much  mischief  will  be  done  to  the 

I  commerce    and    to   the    business   of   dillerent 

i 

I  places ;  and  all  the  destruction  that  is  accom- 
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pliithrd  will  1k>  chaiged  ii|M)n  some  act  of  the 
adniinistration— no  matter  what— for  whatever 
Im  given  out  frtmi  the  IMiil«<hl|)hia  head  is  incon- 
tinently ie|xated  liy  all  the  oli>e(iuious  follow- 
ers, until  the  >ignal  Ih  given  to  o|K'n  upon  Mome 
new  cry. 

Sir.  the  lioiient  commercial  hankn  have  re- 
Rumed,  or  mean  to  resume.  They  have  re- 
sumed, not  ii|ion  the  (Iclitioim  and  delusive 
credit  of  le^;i>lalive  enactments,  hut  upon  the 
solid  bafiH  of  g<dd  and  silver.  The  hundn>d 
niillioiH  of  s|n.eie  which  wo  havi!  accumulated 
in  the  country  him  done  the  huniness.  To  that 
hundred  millions  the  country  is  indehted  for 
tliis  early,  easy,  proud  and  glorious  resiimpti(m! 
— and  here  let  u>  t'o  justice  to  the  men  of  this 
d)iy — to  the  policy  of  (leiicnil  Jackson— and  to 
tho  Huccess  of  the  experiments — to  which  we 
are  indehted  for  these  one  hundred  milli(ms. 
I^'t  US  contrast  the  events  and  ellects  of  the 
ptopimges  in  IHI4.  and  in  \X\\\  with  the  events 
and  effects  of  the  sto|)|)age  in  1H;I7.  and  let  us 
see  the  dilfeience  hetwu-n  them,  and  the 
causes  of  that  dillerence.  The  stojipage  of  1814 
compelled  the  government  to  use  depreciated 
hank  notes  during  the  remainder  of  the  war, 
and  up  to  the  year  1H17.  Treasury  notes,  even 
bearing  a  large  interest,  were  depreciated  ten, 
twenty,  thirty  jier  cent.  Hank  notes  wen'  at 
an  equal  deprec  ition.  The  losses  to  the  gov- 
ernment from  depn-ciatid  jiajier  in  loans  alone, 
during  the  war,  wen-  computed  by  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  IlepresentativeB  at  eighty  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Individuals  siitTenil  in  the 
same  proportitm ;  and  every  transaction  of  life 
boro  the  impress  of  tli*  general  calamity. 
S|K'cie  was  not  to  Ik*  had.  There  was,  nation- 
ally speaking,  none  in  the  .'ountry.  The  s|K'cie 
etandard  was  gone  ;  the  measiirt!  of  values  was 
lost ;  a  (luctiiating  paper  money,  ruinously  de- 
preciated, was  the  medium  of  all  exchanges.  'J'o 
extricate  itself  from  tliis  deplorable  condition, 
the  expedient  of  a  National  Itaiik  was  ix-sortc<l 
to— that  measure  of  so  much  humiliation,  and  of 
so  much  misfortune  to  the  republican  party. 
For  the  iiiDiMcnt  it  seemed  to  give  reliei  an  i  to 
restore  national  pros|R'rityj  but  treacheroiiM 
and  delusive  was  the  seeming  boon.  The  banks 
resumed— relapsed — and  every  ev'l  of  the  pio- 
vious  susjK'tision  returned  upon  the  country 
with  increased  and  ag^:i!ivated  force. 

Politicians  alone  have  taken  up  this  matter, 


and  have  pro|Misi>d,  for  the  Hrst  time  since  tho 
foundation   of    the   government  — for    the    first 
time  in  •!><  years — to  comp«d  the  govi'ininent  to 
receive  pafier  money  for  its  dues.     The  pretext 
i.s,  to  aid  the  banks  in  resuming  !     This,  indeed, 
is  a  marvellous  pretty  C(mceplion  !     Aid  tho 
banks  to  resume  I     Why.  sir,  we  cannot  pre- 
vent   them    from    resuming.      Kvery    solvent, 
commercial   bank  in  the   I'liitid    Stales  either 
has  resumed,  or  has  declannl  its  (lelerminali(U) 
to  do  so  in  the  course    f  the  year.    The  insol- 
vent, and    the  ptditical   banks,  which  did   not 
mean  to  resume,  will  have  to  follow  the  New 
York  example,  or  die !    Mr.  Hiddle's  bank  must 
follow  the  New  York   lead,  or  die !     The  good 
banks  are  with  the  country  :  the  rest  we  defy. 
The  ,iolilical  banks  may  resume  or  not,  a*  they 
please,  or  as  they  dare.     If  they  do  not,  they 
die!     I'uldic  opinion,  and  iK-  laws  of  the  laud, 
will  exterminate  them.     If  the  president  of  tho 
miscalled  Itatik  of  the  ('nited  .States  has  mado 
a    mistake    in    recommending    indeliiiite    non- 
resumption,  and  in  proposing  to  establish  a  coii' 
I  fedention  of  broken  banks,  and  has  found  out 
his  mistuke,  and  wants  a  pretext  for  icU'eating, 
1  let  hill,    luvtit  one.     There   is  no  dillicu'ty  in 
I  the   ease.      Any    thing    that    the  government 
!  does,  or  (hK's  not — aiy  thing  that  has  liap|Kiied, 
I  will  happen,  or  can   happen — will  answer  tho 
purpose.     Let  the  president  of  the  Hank  ■     iho 
United  Stales  give  out  a  tune:  incontim  nily  it 
will   Ik-  sung  by  every  bank  man  in  the  Inited 
States;  and  no  matter  how  ridiculous  the  ditty 
may  be,  it  will  bo  celebrated  as  su|s'ihuman 
music. 

Hut  an  enemy  lies  in  wait  for  them  !  one 
that  foretells  their  destruction,  is  able  to  dc- 
sti  them,  and  which  looks  for  its  own  suc- 
cess i.>  their  ruin.  The  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  the  New  Y'ork  banks  expressly  refi  r>  to 
^' acta  of  ililihiTi  'r  hostililij"  from  a  neigh- 
boring ill  titutioii  as  a  danger  v^hich  tin  resuin- 
;iig  banks  might  have  to  dread.  The  refennco 
was  plain  to  the  miscalled  Hank  of  the  United 
States  as  the  source  of  this  danger.  Since  that 
time  an  inscUnt  and  daring  threat  Iiils  issued 
from  IMiiladelphia,  bearing  the  marks  of  it« 
bank  paternity,  openly  threatening  tlie  resum- 
ing banks  of  New  York  witi  destruction.  This 
is  the  threat :  '"  /jtt  the  iiuuku  of  tlie  IJni/n're 
iState  come  up  fvotn  their  Hlbit,  and  inijoy 
their  htindreil  daija  of  lesumptioii ;  a  Water- 
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loo  awaits  them,  and  a  St.  Helena  is  prepared 
for  them.''^  Here  is  a  direct  menace,  and  com- 
ing from  a  s>'  rce  which  is  able  to  make  good 
what  it  threatens.  Without  hostile  attacks, 
the  resuming  banks  have  a  perilous  process  to 
go  through.  The  business  of  resumption  is  al- 
ways critical.  It  is  a  case  of  impaired  credit, 
and  a  slight  circumstance  may  excite  a  panic 
which  may  be  fatal  to  the  whole.  The  public 
having  seen  them  stop  payment,  can  readily  be- 
lieve in  the  mortality  of  their  nature,  and  that 
another  stoppage  is  as  easy  as  the  former.  On 
the  slightest  alarm — on  the  stoppage  of  a  few 
inconsiderable  banks,  or  on  the  noise  of  a 
groundless  rumor — a  general  panic  may  break 

out.     Saicve  qui  peut save  himself  who  can 

— becomes  the  cry  with  the  public;  and  al- 
most every  bank  may  be  run  down.  So  it  was 
in  England  after  the  long  suspension  there  from 
1797  to  1823 ;  so  it  was  in  the  United  States 
after  the  suspension  from  1814  to  1817 ;  in  each 
country  a  second  stoppage  ensued  in  two  years 
after  resumption;  and  these  second  stoppages 
are  like  relapses  to  an  individual  after  a  spell 
of  sickness  :  the  relapse  is  more  easily  brought 
on  than  the  original  disease,  and  is  far  more 
dangerous. 

The  banks  in  England  suspended  in  1797 — 
they  broke  in  1825 ;  in  the  United  States  it 
was  a  suspension  during  the  war,  and  a  break- 
ing in  1819-20.  So  it  may  be  again  with  us. 
There  is  imminent  danger  to  the  resuming 
banks,  without  the  pressure  of  premeditated 
hostility ;  but,  with  that  hostility,  their  pros- 
tration is  almost  certain.  The  Bank  of  the 
United  States  can  crush  hundreds  on  any  day 
that  it  pleases.  It  can  send  out  its  agents  into 
every  State  of  the  Union,  with  sealed  orders  to 
be  opened  on  a  given  day,  like  captains  sent  in- 
to different  seas ;  and  can  break  hundreds  of 
local  banks  within  the  same  hour,  and  over  an 
extent  of  thousands  of  miles.  It  can  do  this 
with  perfect  ease — the  more  easily  with  resur- 
rection notes — and  thus  excite  a  universal  panic, 
crush  the  resuming  banks,  and  then  charge  the 
whole  upon  the  government.  This  is  what  it 
can  do ;  this  is  what  it  has  threatened ;  and 
stupid  is  the  bank,  and  doomed  to  destruction, 
that  does  not  look  out  for  the  danger,  and  forti- 
fy against  it.  In  addition  to  all  these  dangers, 
the  senator  from  Kentucky,  the  author  of  the 
resolution  himself,  ♦ells  you  that  these  banks 


must  fail  again  !  he  tells  you  they  will  fail !  and 
in  the  very  same  moment  he  presses  the  com- 
pulsory reception  of  all  the  jotes  on  all  these 
banks  upon  the  federal  treasury  !  Whut  is  this 
but  a  proposition  to  ruin  the  finances — to  bank- 
rupt the  Treasury — to  disgrace  the  admmis- 
tration — to  demonstrate  the  incapacity  of  the 
State  banks  to  serve  as  the  fiscal  agents  of  the 
government,  and  to  gain  a  new  argtiment  for 
the  creation  of  a  national  bank,  and  the  ele- 
vation of  the  bank  party  to  power  ?  This  is 
the  clear  inference  from  the  proposition ;  and 
viewing  it  in  this  light,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  expose,  and  to  repel  it,  as  a  proposition  to 
infiict  mischief  and  disgrace  upon  the  country. 

But  to  return  to  the  point,  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  effects  and  events  of  former  bank 
stoppages,  and  the  effects  and  events  of  the 
present  one.  The  effects  of  the  former  were  to 
sink  the  price  of  labor  and  of  property  to  the 
lowest  point,  to  fill  the  States  with  stop  laws, 
relief  laws,  property  laws,  and  tender  laws ;  to 
ruin  nearly  all  debtors,  and  to  make  property 
change  hands  at  fatal  rates ;  to  compel  the  fed- 
eral government  to  witness  the  heavy  deprecia- 
tion of  its  treasury  notes,  to  receive  its  reve- 
nues in  depreciated  paper ;  and,  finally,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank  as 
the  means  of  getting  it  out  of  its  deplorable 
condition — that  bank,  the  establishment  of 
which  was  followed  by  the  seven  years  of  the 
greatest  calamity  which  ever  afflicted  the  coun- 
try ;  and  from  which  calamity  we  then  had  to 
seek  relief  from  the  tariff,  and  not  from  more 
banks.  How  different  the  events  of  the  present 
time  !  The  banks  stopped  in  May,  1837 ;  they 
resume  in  May,  1838.  Their  paper  depreciated 
but  little ;  property,  except  in  a  few  places,  was 
but  slightly  affected ;  the  price  of  produce  con- 
tinued good ;  people  paid  their  debts  without 
sacrifices ;  treasury  notes,  in  defiance  of  politi- 
cal and  moneyed  combinations  to  depress  them, 
kept  at  or  near  par ;  in  many  places  above  it ; 
the  government  was  never  brought  to  receive 
its  revenues  in  depreciated  paper ;  and  finally 
all  good  banks  are  resuming  in  the  brief  space 
of  a  year ;  and  no  national  bank  has  been  cre- 
ated. Such  is  the  contrast  between  the  two 
periods ;  and  now,  sir,  what  is  all  this  owing 
to  ?  what  is  the  cause  of  this  great  difference  in 
two  similar  periods  of  bank  stoppages  ?  It  is 
owing  to  our  gold  bill  of  1834,  by  which  we 
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corrected  the  erroneous  standard  of  gold,  and 
which  is  now  giving  us  an  avalanche  of  that 
metal ;  it  is  owing  to  our  silver  bill  of  the  same 
year,  by  which  we  repealed  the  disastrous  act 
of  1819,  against  the  circulation  of  foreign  silver, 
and  which  is  now  spreading  the  Mexican  dol- 
lars all  over  the  country ;  it  is  owing  to  our 
movements  against  small  notes  under  twenty 
dollars ;  to  our  branch  mints,  and  the  increased 
activity  of  the  mother  mint ;  to  our  determina- 
tion to  revive  the  currency  of  the  constitution, 
and  to  our  determination  not  to  fall  back  upon 
the  local  paper  currencies  of  the  States  for  a 
national  currency.  It  was  owing  to  these 
measures  that  we  have  passed  through  this 
bank  stoppage  in  a  style  so  different  from 
what  has  been  done  heretofore.  It  is  owing  to 
our  ^'■experiments''^  on  the  currcncj' — to  our 
"  humbug  "  of  a  gold  and  silver  currency — to 
our  "  tampering  "  with  the  monetary  system 
— it  is  owing  to  these  that  we  have  had  this 
signal  success  in  this  last  stoppage,  and  are  now 
victorious  over  all  the  prophets  of  woe,  and  over 
all  the  architects  of  mischief.  These  experi- 
ments, this  humbugging,  and  this  tampering, 
has  increased  our  specie  in  six  years  from  twen- 
ty millions  to  one  hundred  millions ;  and  it  is 
these  one  hundred  millions  of  gold  and  silver 
which  have  sustained  the  country  and  the  gov- 
ernment under  the  shock  of  the  stoppage — has 
enabled  the  honest  solvent  banks  to  resume, 
and  will  leave  the  insolvent  and  political  banks 
without  excuse  or  justification  for  not  resum- 
ing. Our  experiments — I  love  the  word,  and 
am  sorry  that  gentlemen  of  the  opposition  have 
ceased  to  repeat  it — have  brought  an  avalanche 
of  gold  and  silver  into  the  country ;  it  is  satu- 
rating us  with  the  precious  metals,  it  has  re- 
lieved and  sustained  the  country;  and  now 
when  these  experiments  have  been  successful — 
nave  triumphed  over  all  opposition — gentlemen 
cease  their  ridicule,  and  go  to  work  with  their 
paper-money  resolutions  to  force  the  govern- 
ment to  use  paper,  and  thereby  to  drive  off  the 
gold  and  silver  which  our  policy  has  brought 
into  the  country,  destroy  the  specie  basis  of  the 
banks,  give  us  an  exclusive  paper  currency 
again,  and  produce  a  new  expansion  and  a  new 
explosion. 

Justice  to  the  men  of  this  day  requires  these 
things  to  be  stated.  They  have  avoided  the 
errors  of  1811.    They  have  avoided  the  pit  into 


which  they  saw  their  predecessors  fall.  Those 
who  prevented  the  renewal  of  the  bank  charter 
in  1811,  did  nothing  else  but  prevent  its  re- 
newal ;  they  provided  no  substitute  for  the 
notes  of  the  bank ;  did  nothing  to  restore  the 
currency  of  the  constitution  ;  nothing  to  revive 
the  gold  currency ;  nothing  to  increase  the  spe- 
cie of  the  country.  They  fell  back  upon  the 
exclusive  use  of  local  bank  notes,  without  even 
doing  any  thing  to  strengthen  the  local  banks, 
by  discarding  their  paper  under  twenty  dollars. 
They  fell  back  upon  the  local  banks ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  the  total  prostration,  the  ut- 
ter helplessness,  the  deplorable  inability  of  the 
government  to  take  care  of  itsalf,  or  to  relieve 
and  restore  the  country,  when  the  banks  failed. 
Those  who  prevented  the  recharter  of  the 
second  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  seen  all 
this ;  and  they  determined  to  avoid  such  error 
and  calamity.  They  set  out  to  revive  the  na- 
tional gold  currency,  to  increase  the  silver  cur- 
rency, and  to  reform  and  strengthen  the  bank- 
ing system.  They  set  out  to  do  these  things ; 
and  they  have  done  them.  Against  a  jjowcrful 
combined  political  and  moneyed  confederation, 
they  have  succeeded ;  and  the  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  gold  and  silver  now  in  the  country  at- 
tests the  greatness  of  their  victory,  and  insures 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  against  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  wicked  and  the  factious. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

MR.  CLAT'8  RESOLUTION  IN  FAVOll  OF  RESUM- 
ING  BANKS,  AND  MR.  BENTON'S  REMARKS  UPON 
IT. 

After  the  New  York  banks  had  resolved  to 
recommence  specie  payments,  and  before  the 
day  arrived  for  doing  so,  Mr.  Clay  submitted  a 
resolution  in  the  Senate  to  promote  resutnption 
by  making  the  notes  of  the  resuming  banks  re- 
ceivable in  payment  of  all  dues  to  the  federal 
government.  It  was  clearly  a  movement  in  be- 
half of  the  delinquent  banks,  as  those  of  Xcw 
York,  and  others,  had  resolved  to  return  to 
specie  payments  without  requiring  any  such 
condition.  Nevertheless  he  placed  the  banks 
of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  front  rank  for 
the  benefits  to  be  rcjeived  under  his  proposed 
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measure.  They  had  undertaken  to  recommence 
payments,  he  said,  not  from  any  ability  to  do 
so,  but  from  compulsion  under  a  law  of  the 
State.  The  receivahility  of  their  notes  in  pay- 
ment of  all  federal  dues  would  give  them  a 
credit  and  circulation  which  would  prevent 
their  too  rapid  return  for  redemption.  So  of 
others.  It  would  bo  a  help  to  all  in  getting 
through  the  crit  1  process  of  resumption ;  and 
in  helping  them  would  benefit  the  business  and 
prosperity  of  the  country.  He  thought  it  wise 
to  give  that  assistance ;  but  reiterated  his  opin- 
ion that,  nothing  but  the  establishment  of  a 
national  bank  would  effectually  remedy  the 
evils  of  a  disordered  currency,  and  permanently 
cure  the  wounds  under  which  the  country  was 
now  suffering.  Mr.  Benton  replied  to  Mr. 
Clay,  and  said : 

This  resolution  of  the  senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Clay],  is  to  aid  the  banks  to  resume — to 
aid,  encourage,  and  enable  them  to  resume. 
This  is  its  object,  as  declared  by  its  mover ; 
and  it  is  offered  here  after  the  leading  banks 
have  resumed,  and  when  no  power  can  even 
prevent  the  remaining  solvent  banks  from  re- 
suming. Doubtless,  immortal  glory  will  be 
acquired  by  this  resolution !  It  can  be  heralded 
to  all  corners  of  the  country,  and  celebrated  in 
all  manner  of  speeches  and  editorials,  as  the 
miraculous  cause  of  an  event  which  had  already 
occurred !  Yes,  sir — already  occurred !  for  the 
solvent  banks  have  resumed,  are  resuming,  and 
will  resume.  Every  solvent  bank  in  the  United 
States  will  have  resumed  in  a  few  months,  and 
no  efforts  of  the  insolvents  and  their  political 
confederates  can  prevent  it.  In  New  York  the 
resumi)tion  is  general ;  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Maine,  and  New  Jersey,  it  is  partial ; 
and  every  where  the  solvent  banks  are  prepar- 
ing to  redeem  the  pledge  which  they  gave  when 
they  stopped — that  of  resuming  whenever  New 
York  (lid.  The  insdvent  and  political  banks 
will  not  resume  at  all,  or,  except  for  a  few 
M-eeks,  to  fail  again,  make  a  panic  and  a  new  run 
upon  the  resuming  banks — stop  them,  if  possi- 
ble, then  charge  it  upon  the  administration,  and 
recommence  their  lugubrious  cry  for  a  National 
Bank. 

The  resumption  will  take  place.  The  masses 
of  gold  and  silver  pouring  into  the  country 
under  the  beneficent  effects  of  General  Jackson's 
hard-money  policy,  will  enable  every  solvent 


bank  to  resume ;  a  moral  sense,  and  a  fear  of 
consequences,  will  compel  them  to  do  it.  The 
importations  of  specie  are  now  enonnous,  and 
equalling  every  demand,  if  it  was  not  sup- 
pressed. There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
quantity  of  specie  in  the  country  is  equal  to  the 
amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation — that  they 
are  dollar  for  dollar — that  the  country  is  better 
off  for  money  at  this  day  than  it  ever  was  be- 
fore, though  shamefully  deprived  of  the  use  of 
gold  and  silver  by  the  political  and  insolvent 
part  of  the  banks  and  their  confederate  poli- 
ticians. 

The  solvent  banks  will  resume,  and  Congress 
cannot  prevent  them  if  it  tried.  They  have 
received  the  aid  which  they  need  in  the 
^100,000,000  of  gold  and  silver  which  now  re- 
lieves the  country,  and  distresses  the  politicians 
who  predicted  no  relief,  until  a  national  bank 
was  created.  Of  the  nine  hundred  banks  in  the 
country,  there  are  many  which  never  can  re- 
sume, and  which  should  not  attempt  it,  except 
to  wind  up  their  affairs.  Many  of  these  are 
rotten  to  the  core,  and  will  fall  to  pieces  the 
instant  they  arc  put  to  the  specie  test.  Some 
of  them  even  fail  now  for  rags ;  several  have  so 
failed  in  Massachusetts  and  Ohio,  to  say  nothing 
of  those  called  wild  cats — the  progeny  of  a  gen- 
eral banking  law  in  Michigan.  We  want  a  re- 
sumption to  discriminate  between  banks,  and 
to  save  the  community  from  impositions. 

We  wanted  specie,  and  we  have  got  it.  Five 
years  ago — at  the  veto  session  of  1832 — there 
were  but  twenty  millions  in  the  country.  So 
said  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  who  has 
just  resumed  his  seat  [Mr.  Webster].  We 
have  now,  or  will  have  in  a  few  weeks,  one 
hundred  millions.  This  is  the  salvation  of  the 
country.  It  compels  resumption,  and  has  de- 
feated all  the  attempts  to  scourge  the  country 
into  a  submission  to  a  national  bank.  While 
that  one  hundred  millions  remains,  the  country 
can  place  at  defiance  the  machinations  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  its  confederate 
politicians,  to  perpetuate  the  suspension,  and  to 
continue  the  reign  of  rags  and  shin-plasters. 
Their  first  object  is  to  get  rid  of  these  hundred 
millions,  and  all  schemes  yet  tried  have  failed 
to  counteract  the  Jacksonian  policy.  Ridicule 
was  tried  first ;  deportation  of  specie  was  tried 
next ;  a  forced  suspension  has  been  continued 
for  a  year ;  the  State  governments  and  the  peo- 
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plo  were  vanquished ;  still  the  specie  came  in, 
bccau.«e  the  federal  government  created  a  de- 
mand for  it.     This  firm  denyand  has  fru.strated 
all  the  schemes  to  drive  off  sj)ecie,  and  to  deliver 
up  the  country  to  the  dominion  of  the  paper- 
money   party.     This    demand    has    been    the 
stumbling  block  of  that  party  ;  and  this  resolu- 
tion   now  comes    to  remove  that    stumbling 
block.    It  is  the  most  revolting  proposition  ever 
made  in  this  Congress !     It  is  a  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution,  by  makmg  paper  money 
a  tender  both  to  and  from  the  government.     It 
is  fraught  with  ruin  and  destruction  to  the  pub- 
lic property,  the  public  Treasury,  and  the  pub- 
lic creditors.     The  notes  of  nine  hundred  banks 
are  to  be  received  into  the  Treasury,  and  dis- 
bursed from   the   Treasury.     They  arc  to  be 
paid  out  as  well  as  paid  in.    The  ridiculous 
proviso  of  willingness  to  receive  them  on  the 
part  of  the  public  creditor  is  an  insult  to  him  ; 
for  there  is  no  choice — it  is  that  or  nothing. 
The  disbursing  officer  does  not  offer  hard  money 
with  one  hand,  and  paper  with  the  other,  and 
tell  the  creditor  to  take  his  choice.    No!   he 
offers  paper  or  nothing !    To  talk  of  willing- 
ness, when  there  is  no  choice,  is  insult,  mockery 
and  outrage.     Great  is  the  loss  of  popularity 
which  this  administration  has  sustained  from 
paying  out  depreciated  paper ;  great  the  decep- 
tion which  has  been  practised  upon  the  gov- 
ernment in  representing  this  paper  as  being 
willingly  received.    Necessity,  and   not  good 
will,  ruled  the   creditor;   indignation,  resent- 
ment, and  execrations  on  the  administration, 
were   the  thanks  with  which  he  received  it. 
This  has  disgraced  and  injured  the  administra- 
tion more  than  all  other  causes  put  together ; 
it  has  lost  it  tens  of  thousands  of  true  friends. 
It  is  now  getting  into  a  condition  to  pay  hard 
money ;  and  this  resolution  comes  to  prevent 
such  payment,  and  to  continue  and  to  perpetu- 
ate the  ruinous  paper-money  payments.    Defeat 
the  resolution,  and  the  government  will  quickly 
pay  all  demands  upon  it  in  gold  and  silver,  and 
will  recover  its  popularity ;  pass  it,  and  paper 
money  will  continue  to  be  paid  out,  and  the  ad- 
ministration will  continue  to  lose  ground. 

The  resolution  proposes  to  make  the  notes  of 
900  banks  the  currency  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  the  mover  of  the  resolution  tells  you, 
at  the  same  time,  that  all  these  banks  will  fail ! 
that  they  cannot  continue  specie  payments  if 


they  begin !  that  nothing  but  a  national  bank 
can  hold  them  up  to  specie  payments,  and  that 
we  have  no  such  bank.  This  is  the  languago 
of  the  mover ;  it  is  the  language,  also,  of  all  his 
party;  more  than  that — it  is  the  language  of 
Mr.  Biddle's  letter — that  letter  which  is  the 
true  exposition  of  the  principles  and  policy  of 
the  opposition  party.  Here,  then,  is  a  proposi- 
tion to  compel  the  administration,  by  law,  to 
give  up  the  public  lands  for  the  paper  "f  banks 
which  are  to  fail — to  fill  the  Treasury  with  the 
paper  of  such  banks — and  to  pay  out  sucli 
paper  to  the  public  creditors.  This  is  the  prop- 
osition, and  it  is  nothing  but  another  form  of 
accomplishing  what  was  attempted  in  tliis 
chamber  a  few  weeks  ago,  namely,  a  direct  re- 
ceipt of  irredeemable  paper  money !  That  prop- 
osition was  too  naked  and  glaring ;  it  was  too 
rank  and  startling ;  it  was  rebuked  and  repulsed. 
A  circuitous  operation  is  now  to  accomplish 
what  was  then  too  rashly  attempted  by  a  diiect 
movement.  Receive  the  notes  of  900  banks  for 
the  lands  and  duties ;  these  900  banks  will  all 
fail  again ; — so  says  the  mover,  because  there  is 
no  king  bank  to  regulate  them.  We  liave  then 
lost  our  lands  and  revenues,  and  filled  our 
Treasury  with  irredeemable  pajjcr.  This  is 
just  the  point  aimed  at  by  the  original  profiO- 
sition  to  receive  irredeemable  paper  in  the  first 
instance:  it  ends  in  the  reception  of  such 
paper.  If  the  resolution  passes,  there  will  be 
another  explosion :  for  the  receivability  of  these 
notes  for  the  public  dues,  and  especially  for  the 
public  lands,  will  run  out  another  vast  expan- 
sion of  the  paper  system— to  be  followed,  of 
course,  by  another  general  explosion.  The  only 
way  to  save  the  banks  is  to  hold  them  down  to 
specie  payments.  To  do  otherwise,  and  espe- 
cially to  do  what  this  resolution  proposes,  is  to 
make  the  administration  the  instrument  of  its 
own  disgrace  and  degradation — to  make  it  join 
in  the  ruin  of  the  finances  and  the  currency — in 
the  surrender  of  the  national  domain  for  broken 
bank  paper — and  in  producing  a  new  cry  for  a 
national  bank,  as  the  only  remedy  for  the  evils 
it  has  produced. 

[The  measure  proposed  by  Mr.  Clay  was  de- 
feated, and  the  experivieut  of  a  specie  currency 
for  the  government  was  continued.] 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 

EESU.MPTION  BY  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  UNITED 
8TATIC9  BANK  ;  AND  OTIIEES  WUICII  FOLLOW- 
ED  HER  LEAD. 

TiiK  resumption  by  the  New  York  banks  had 
its  effect.     Their  example  was  potent,  either  to 
suspend  or  resume.    All  the  banks  in  the  Union 
had  followed  their  example  in  stopping  specie 
payments :   more  than  half  of  them  followed 
them  in  recommencing  payments.    Those  which 
did  not  recommence  became  obnoxious  to  pub- 
lic censure,  and  to  the  suspicion  of  either  dis- 
honesty or  insolvency.    At  the  head  of  this  de- 
linquent class  stood  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  justly  held  accountable  by  the  public 
voice  for  the  delinquency  of  all  the  rest.    Her 
position  became  untenable.    She  was  compelled 
to  descend  from  it ;  and,  making  a  merit  of  ne- 
cessity, she  affected  to  put  herself  at  the  head 
of  a  general  resumption ;  and  in  pursuance  of 
that  idea  inviteci,  in  the  month  of  July,  through 
a  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  banks,  a  general 
meeting  in  that  city  on  the  25th  of  that  month, 
to  consult  and  fix  a  time  for  resumption.    A 
few  banks  sent  delegates;  others  sent  letters, 
agreeing  to  whatever  might  be  done.     In  all 
there  were  one  hundred  and  forty  delegates,  or 
letters,  from  banks  in  nine  States ;  and  these 
delegates  and  letters  forming  themselves  into  a 
general  convention  of  banks,  passed  a  resolution 
for  a  general  resumption  on  the  13th  of  August 
ensuing.    And  thus  ended  this  struggle  to  act 
upon  the  government  through  the  distresses  of 
the  country,  and  coerce  it  into  a  repeal  of  the 
specie  circular — into  a  recharter  of  the  United 
States  Bank — the  restoration  of  the  deposits — 
and  the  adoption  of  the  notes  of  this  bank  for  a 
national  currency.    The  game  had  been  over- 
played.    The  public  saw  through  it,  and  derived 
a  lesson  from  it  which  put  bank  and  state  per- 
manently apart,  and  led  to  the  exclusive  use  of 
gold  and  silver  by  the  federal  government ;  and 
the  exclusive  keeping  of  its  own  moneys  by  its 
own  treasurers.     All  right-minded  people  re- 
joiced at  the  issue  of  the  struggle ;  but  there 
were  some  that  well  knew  that  the  resumption 
on  the  part  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
was  hollow  and  deceptive — that  she  had  no 


foundations,  and  would  stop  again,  and  for  ever. 
I  said  this  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  at  the  time,  and 
he  gave  the  opinion  I  expressed  a  better  accept- 
ance than  he  had  accorded  to  the  previous  one 
in  February,  1837.  Parting  from  him  at  the 
end  of  the  session,  1838-'39, 1  said  to  liim,  this 
bank  would  stop  before  we  meet  again ;  that  is 
to  say,  before  I  should  return  to  Congress.  It 
did  so,  and  for  ever.  At  meeting  him  the  ensu- 
ing November,  he  was  the  first  to  remark  upon 
the  truth  of  these  predictions. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

PROPOSED  ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS:   MR.  PRES- 
TON'S MOTION  AND  SPEECH :  EXTRACTS. 

The  republic  of  Texas  had  now  applied  for  ad- 
mission into  the  federal  Union,  as  one  of  its 
States.  Its  minister  at  Washington,  Memucaa 
Hunt,  Esq.,  had  made  the  formal  application  to 
our  executive  government.  That  was  one  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  annexation  removed.  It 
was  no  longer  an  insult  to  her  to  propose  to 
annex  her;  and  she  having  consented,  it  referred 
the  question  to  the  decision  of  the  United 
States.  But  there  was  still  another  objection, 
and  which  was  insuperable :  Texas  was  still  at 
war  with  Mexico  ;  and  to  annex  her  was  to  an- 
nex the  war — a  consequence  which  morality 
and  policy  equally  rejected.  Mr.  Preston,  of 
South  Carolina,  brought  in  a  resolution  on  the 
subject — not  for  annexation,  but  for  a  legislar 
tive  expression  in  favor  of  the  measure,  as  a 
basis  for  a  tripartite  treaty  between  the  United 
States,  Mexico  and  Texas ;  so  as  to  effect  the 
annexation  by  the  consent  of  all  parties,  to 
avoid  all  cause  of  offence ;  and  unite  our  own 
legislative  with  the  executive  authority  in  ac- 
complishing the  measure.  In  support  of  this 
motion,  he  delivered  a  speech  which,  as  showing 
the  state  of  the  question  at  the  time,  and  pre- 
senting sound  views,  and  as  constituting  a  link 
in  the  history  of  the  Texas  annexation,  is  here 
introduced — some  extracts  to  exhibit  its  lead- 
ing ideas. 

"  The  proposition  which  I  now  submit  in  re- 
gard to  this  prosperous  and  self-dependent  Slate 
would  be  indecorous  and  presumptuous,  had  not 
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the  lead  been  given  by  Texas  herself.  It  ap- 
pears by  the  correspondence  of  the  envoy  extra- 
ordinary of  that  republic  with  our  own  govern- 
ment, that  the  question  of  annexation  on  certain 
terras  and  conditions  has  been  submitted  to  the 
people  of  the  republic,  and  decided  in  the  affirm- 
ative by  a  very  large  majority ;  whereupon,  and 
in  pursuance  of  instructions  from  his  govern- 
ment, he  proposes  to  open  a  negotiation  for  the 
accomplishment  of  that  object.  The  correspond- 
ence has  been  communicated  upon  a  call  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  thus  the 
proposition  becomes  a  tit  subject  for  the  delibe- 
ration of  Congress.  Nor  is  it  proposed  by  my 
resolution,  Mr.  President,  to  do  any  tiling  which 
could  be  justly  construed  into  cause  of  offence 
by  Jlexico.  Tlie  terms  of  the  resolution  guard 
our  relations  with  that  republic ;  and  the  spirit 
in  wliich  it  is  conceived  is  entirely  averse  to 
any  compromise  of  our  national  faith  and  honor, 
for  any  object,  of  whatever  magnitude.  More 
especially  would  I  have  our  intercourse  with 
Mexico  cliaracterized  by  fair  dealing  and  mode- 
ration, on  account  of  her  unfortunate  condition, 
resulting  from  a  long-continued  series  of  intes- 
tine dissensions,  which  all  who  have  not  been 
born  to  liberty  must  inevitably  encounter  in 
seeking  for  it.  As  long,  therefore,  as  the  pre- 
tensions of  Mexico  are  attempted  to  be  asserted 
by  actual  force,  or  as  long  as  there  is  any  rea- 
sonable prospect  that  she  has  the  power  and  the 
will  to  resubjugate  Texas,  I  do  not  propose  to 
interfere.  My  own  deliberate  conviction,  to  be 
sure,  is,  that  that  period  has  already  passe<l ; 
and  I  beg  leave  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment, 
there  is  more  danger  of  an  invasion  and  con- 
quest of  Mexico  by  Texas,  than  that  this  last 
will  e\er  be  reannexed  to  Mexico. 

''I  disavow,  Mr.  President,  all  hostile  pur- 
poses, or  even  ill  temper,  towards  Mexico ;  and 
1  trust  that  I  impugn  neither  the  policy  nor 
principles  of  the  administration.  I  therefore 
feel  myself  at  liberty  to  proceed  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  points  made  in  the  resolution,  en- 
tirely disembarrassed  of  any  preliminary  ob- 
stacle, unless,  indeed,  the  mode  by  which  so 
important  an  act  is  to  be  effected  may  be  con- 
sidered as  interposing  a  difficulty.  If  the  ob- 
ject itself  be  within  the  competency  of  this  gov- 
ernment, as  I  shall  hereafter  endeavor  to  show, 
and  both  parties  consent,  every  means  nmtually 
agreed  upon  would  establish  a  joint  obligation. 
The  acquisition  of  new  territory  has  heretofore 
been  effected  by  treaty,  and  this  mode  of  pro- 
reeding  in  regard  to  Texas  has  been  proposed 
by  her  minister ;  but  I  believe  it  would  com- 
port more  with  the  importance  of  the  measure, 
that  both  branches  of  the  government  should 
concur,  the  legislature  expressing  a  previous 
opinion ;  and,  this  being  done,  all  'Mticulties, 
of  all  kinds  whatsoever,  real  or  imaginary, 
might  be  avoided  by  a  treaty  tripartite  between 
Mexico,  Texas,  and  the  United  States,  in  which 
the  assent  and  couhrmation  of  Mexico  (for  a 


pecuniary  consideration,  if  you  choose)  might 
be  had,  without  infringing  the  acknowledged 
independence  and  free  agency  of  Texas. 

"The  treaty,  Mr.  President,  of  1819,  was  a 
great  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  Southern 
States.  We  went  into  it  blindly,  1  must  say. 
The  great  importance  of  Florida,  to  which  tho 
public  mind  was  strongly  awakened  at  that 
time  by  peculiar  circumstances,  led  us  precip- 
itately into  a  measure  by  which  we  threw  a 
gem  away  that  would  have  bought  ten  Flori- 
das.  Under  any  circumstances,  Florida  would 
have  been  ours  in  a  short  time ;  but  our  impa- 
tience induced  us  to  purchase  it  by  a  territory 
ten  times  as  large — a  hundred  times  as  fertile, 
and  to  give  five  millions  of  dollars  into  the  bar- 
gain. Sir,  I  resign  myself  to  what  is  done ;  I 
acquiesce  in  the  inexorable  past ;  1  i)ropose  no 
wild  and  chimerical  revolution  in  the  established 
order  of  things,  for  the  purpose  of  remedying 
what  I  conceive  to  have  been  wrong  originally. 
But  this  I  do  propose  :  that  we  should  seize  the 
fair  and  just  occasion  now  presented  to  remedy 
the  mistake  which  was  made  in  1819  ;  that  we 
should  repair  as  far  as  we  can  the  evil  effect  of 
a  breach  of  the  constitution;  that  we  should 
re-establish  the  integrity  of  our  dismembered 
territory,  and  get  back  into  our  Union,  by  tho 
just  and  honorable  means  providentially  offered 
to  us,  that  fair  and  fertile  province  which,  in  an 
evii  hour,  we  severed  from  the  confederacy. 

"  But  the  boundary  line  established  by  the 
treaty  of  1819  not  only  deprives  us  of  this  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  territory,  but  winds  -with  "  a 
deep  indent "  upon  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
itself,  running  upon  the  Red  River  and  the  Ar- 
kansas. It  places  a  foreign  nation  in  the  rear 
of  our  Mississippi  settlements,  and  brings  it 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  that  great  out'ct 
which  discharges  the  commerce  of  half  the 
Union.  The  mouth  of  the  Sabine  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  are  of  a  dangerous 
vicinity.  The  great  object  of  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana  was  to  remove  all  possible  interfer- 
ence of  foreign  States  in  the  vast  commerce  of 
the  outlet  of  so  many  States.  By  the  cession 
of  Texas,  this  policy  was,  to  a  certain  extent, 
compromised. 

"  The  committee,  it  appears  to  me,  has  been 
led  to  erroneous  conclusions  on  this  subject  by 
a  fundamental  mistake  as  to  the  nature  and 
character  of  our  government ;  a  mistake  which 
has  pervaded  and  perverted  all  its  reasoning, 
and  has  for  a  long  time  been  the  abundant 
source  of  much  practical  mischief  in  the  action 
of  this  government,  and  of  very  dangerous  spec- 
ulation. The  mistake  lies  in  considering  this, 
as  to  its  nature  and  powers,  a  consolidated  gov- 
ernment of  one  people,  instead  of  a  confederated 
government  of  many  States.  There  is  no  one 
single  act  performed  by  the  people  of  the  united 
StatcSj  under  the  constitution,  an  une  pvojile. 
Even  in  the  popular  branch  of  Congress  liiis 
distinction  is  maintained.     A  certain  number 
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of  delcgntcs  is  nssigncd  to  each  Stnio,  nnd  the 
people  of  eacli  State  elect  for  their  own  State. 
When  the  functionaries  of  the  government  as- 
Bcnible  here,  they  liave  no  source  of  power  hut 
tlie  constitution,  which  i)rescrihcs,  defines,  and 
limits  their  action,  and  constitutes  them,  in 
their  apgrcpate  capacity,  a  trust  or  agency,  for 
the  performance  of  certf.m  duties  confided  to 
them  by  various  States  or  communities.  This 
government  is,  therefore,  a  confederacy  of  sov- 
ereign States,  associating  themselves  together 
for  mutual  advantages.  They  originally  came 
together  as  sovereign  States,  having  no  authori- 
ty and  pretending  to  no  power  of  reciprocal 
control.  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island 
stood  olf  for  a  time,  refusing  to  join  the  con- 
federacy, and  at  length  came  into  it  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  sovereign  discretion.  So  too  of  Mis- 
souri, who  was  a  State  fully  organized  and  per- 
fect, and  self-governed,  before  she  was  a  State 
of  tins  Union  ;  and,  in  the  very  .lature  of  things, 
this  has  been  the  case  with  all  the  States  here- 
tofore admitted,  and  must  always  continue  to 
be  60.  Where,  then,  is  the  difficulty  of  admit- 
ting another  State  into  this  confederacy  1  The 
power  to  admit  new  States  is  expressly  given. 
"  New  States  may  be  "dmittcd  by  the  Congress 
into  this  Union."  By  the  very  terms  of  the 
grant,  they  must  be  Elates  before  they  are  ad- 
mitted ;  when  admitted,  they  become  States  o/" 
the  Union,  The  terms,  restrictions,  and  prin- 
ciples upon  which  new  States  are  to  be  received, 
are  matters  to  be  regulated  by  Congress,  under 
the  constitution. 

"  Heretofore,  in  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana 
and  Florida,  France  and  Spain  both  stipulated 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territories 
should  be  incorporated  in  the  Union  of  the 
United  States  as  soon  as  may  be  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  the  federal  constitution, 
and  admitted  to  all  the  privileges,  rights,  ami 
immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
In  compliance  with  this  stipulation,  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  and  Missouri  have  been  admitted  into 
the  Union,  and  at  no  distant  day  Florida  will 
be.  Now,  if  we  contract  with  France  and  Spain 
for  the  admission  of  States,  why  shall  we  not 
with  Texas  ?  If  France  can  sell  to  us  her  sub- 
jects and  her  territory,  why  cannot  the  people 
of  Texas  give  themselves  and  their  territory  to 
us  ?  Is  it  more  consistent  with  our  republican 
notions  that  men  and  territory  can  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  monarch,  for  a 
price,  than  that  a  free  people  may  be  associated 
with  us  by  mutual  consent  1 

"  It  is  supposed  that  there  is  a  sort  of  politi- 
cal impossibility,  resulting  from  the  nature  of 
things,  to  effect  the  proposed  union.  The  com- 
mittee says  that  "  the  measure  is  in  fact  the  un- 
ion of  two  independent  governments."  Cer- 
tainly the  tinion  of  twenty-seven  "  independent 
governments ; "  but  the  committee  adds,  that 
it  should  rather  be  termed  the  dissolution  of 
both,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  one,  which. 


whether  founded  on  the  same  or  another  writ- 
ten constitution,  is,  as  to  its  identity,  different 
from  either.  This  can  only  be  effected  by  the 
8U)ii7numjint,  &c, 

"  A  full  answer  to  this  objection,  even  if  many 
others  were  not  at  hand,  as  far  as  Texas  is  con- 
cerned, is  contained  in  the  fact  that  the  sum- 
tnunijus  has  been  exercised. 

"  Her  citizens,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  have  de- 
cided in  favor  of  annexation  ;  and,  according  to 
the  admission  of  the  committee,  this  is  sufll- 
ciently  potent  to  dissolve  their  government,  and 
to  surrender  themselves  to  be  absorbed  by  ours. 
To  receive  this  augmentation  of  our  territory 
and  population,  manifestly  does  not  dissolve  this 
goveniment,  or  even  remodel  it.  Its  identity  is 
not  disturbed.  There  is  no  appeal  necessary  to 
the  sunnnum  jus  popitli  for  such  a  political  ar- 
rangement on  our  part,  even  if  the  anmmum 
jus  populi  could  be  predicated  of  this  govern- 
ment, which  it  cannot.  Now,  it  is  very  ob- 
vious that  two  free  States  may  associate  for 
common  purposes,  and  that  these  comnK>n  pur- 
poses may  be  multiplied  in  number  or  increased 
in  importance  at  the  discretion  of  the  parties. 
They  may  establish  a  common  agency  for  the 
transaction  of  their  business ;  and  this  may  in- 
clude a  portion  or  all  of  their  political  func- 
tions. The  new  creation  may  be  an  agency  if 
created  by  States,  or  a  government  if  created 
by  the  people ;  for  the  people  have  a  right  to 
abolish  and  create  governments.  Does  any  one 
doubt  whether  Texas  could  rejoin  the  repiiblic 
of  Mexico  ?  Why  not,  then,  moin  this  repub- 
lic ? 

"  No  one  doubts  that  the  States  now  compos- 
ing this  Union  might  have  joined  Great  Britain 
after  the  declaration  of  independence.  The 
learned  committee  would  not  contend  that  there 
was  a  political  impossibility  in  the  union  of 
Scotland  and  England,  or  of  Ireland  and  Brit- 
ain ;  or  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  Louisiana,  if  she  were  a  sov- 
ereign State  out  of  tiis  Union,  to  join  with  the 
sovereign  State  of  Texas  in  forming  a  new  gov- 
ernment. 

"  There  is  no  point  of  view  in  which  the  prop- 
osition for  annexation  can  be  considered,  that 
any  serious  obstacle  in  point  of  form  presents 
itself.  If  this  government  be  a  confederation 
of  States,  then  it  is  proposed  to  add  another 
State  to  the  confederacy.  If  this  government 
be  a  consolidation,  then  it  is  proposed  to  add  to 
it  additional  territory  and  population.  That 
we  can  annex,  and  afterwards  admit,  the  cases 
of  Florida  and  Louisiana  prove.  We  can,  there- 
fore, deal  with  the  people  of  Texas  for  the  ter- 
ritory of  Texas,  and  the  people  can  be  secured 
in  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  constitution, 
as  were  the  subjects  of  Spain  and  France. 

"The  Massachusetts  legislature  experience 
much  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  mode  of  ac- 
tion by  which  the  proposed  annexation  can  be 
eflected,  and  demand  "  in  what  form  would  be 
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the  practical  exercise  of  the  supposed  power  ? 
In  wliat  departniint  does  it  lie?"  The  pro- 
crcs.s  of  event.s  already,  in  a  great  measure,  mi- 
Kwer.-*  this  objection.  Texas  has  taken  the  ini- 
tiative. Her  minister  ha.s  introdiiceil  the  sub- 
ject to  that  department  which  is  alone  capable 
of  receiving  communications  from  foreign  gov- 
ernments, and  the  executive  ha.s  submitted  the 
corresi)ondencc  to  Congress.  The  resolutions 
before  you  propose  an  expression  of  opinion  by 
Congress,  which,  if  made,  the  executive  will 
doubtless  addres.s  itself  earnestly,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  a\ithorities  of  Texas,  to  the  con- 
summation of  the  joint  wishes  of  the  parties, 
which  can  be  accomjilished  by  treaty,  emanat- 
ing from  one  department  of  this  government,  to 
bo  carried  into  etl't;ct  by  the  passage  of  all  need- 
ful laws  by  the  legislative  department,  and  by 
the  exerei.se  of  tho  express  power  of  Congress 
to  admit  new  States." 

The  proposition  of  Sir.  Preston  did  not  pre- 
vail ;  the  period  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  had 
not  yet  arrived,  ^^'ar  still  existing  between 
Mexico  and  Texas — the  status  of  the  two  coun- 
tries being  that  of  war,  although  liostilities 
hardlj'  existed — a  majority  of  the  Senate  deem- 
ed it  unadvisable  even  to  take  the  preliminary 
steps  towards  annexation  which  his  resolution 
proposed.  A  motion  to  lay  the  proposition  on 
the  table  prevailed,  by  a  vote  of  24  to  14. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

DEBATE  BETWEEN  MB.  CLAV  AND  MR.  CAL- 
IIOUN,  I'EltSONAL  AND  I'OLITICAL.  AND  LEAD- 
ING TO  EXPOSITIONS  AND  VINDICATIONS  OF 
PUBLIC  CONDUCT  WHICH  BELONG  TO  IIISTO- 
EY. 

For  seven  years  past  Mr.  Calhoun,  while  dis- 
claiming connection  with  any  party,  had  acted 
on  leading  measures  with  the  opposition,  head- 
ed by  Messrs.  Claj'  and  Webster.  Still  dis- 
claiming any  such  connection,  he  was  found  at 
the  extra  session  co-operating  with  the  admin- 
istration. His  co-operation  with  the  opposition 
had  given  it  the  victory  in  many  eventful  con- 
tests in  that  long  period  ;  hi*  .:o-operation  with 
uhe  Van  Buren  administration  might  turn  the 
tide  of  victory.  The  loss  or  gain  of  a  chief 
who,  in  a  nearly  balanced  state  of  parties,  could 
carry  victory  to  the  side  which  he  espoused, 
was  an  event  not  to  be  viewed  without  vexation 
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by  the  party  which  ho  left.  Resentment  was 
lus  natural  on  one  side  as  gratilleation  was  on 
the  other.  The  democratic  party  had  made  no 
reproaches — (I  speak  of  tho  debates  in  Con- 
gress)— when  Mr.  Calhoun  left  them;  they  de- 
bated questions  with  him  as  if  there  had  been 
no  cause  for  personal  complaint.  Not  so  with 
the  opposition  now  when  the  course  of  his  tran- 
sit was  reversed,  and  the  .same  event  occurred 
to  themselves.  They  took  deeply  to  lieart  this 
withdrawal  of  one  of  their  leaders,  and  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  other  side.  1 1  created  a  feel- 
ing of  personal  resentment  against  Mr.  Calhoun 
which  had  manifested  itself  in  several  small 
side-blows  at  the  extra  ses.-^ion ;  and  it  broke 
out  into  sy.stematic  attack  at  the  regular  one. 
Some  sharp  passages  t(x>k  place  between  himself 
and  Mr.  Webster,  but  not  of  a  kind  to  lead  to 
any  thing  historical.  He  (Mr.  Webstei)  was  but 
slightly  inclined  towards  that  kiii<l  of  speaking 
which  mingles  personality  with  argument,  and 
lessens  tho  weight  of  the  adviTsary  argument 
by  reducing  the  weight  of  the  si)eaker's  char- 
acter. Mr.  Clay  had  a  turn  that  way  ;  and,  cer- 
tainly, a  great  ability  for  it.  Invective,  mingled 
witl;  sarcasm,  was  one  of  the  pliases  of  his  ora- 
tory. He  was  supreme  at  a  ])lt  ilipfiic  (taken  in 
the  sense  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero),  where  the 
political  attack  on  a  public  man's  measure  was 
to  be  enforced  and  heightened  by  a  personal 
attack  on  his  conduct.  He  owed  much  of  his 
fa.scinating  power  over  his  hearers  to  the  exer- 
cise of  this  talent — always  so  captivating  in  a 
popular  assembly,  and  in  tho  galleries  of  the 
Senate ;  not  so  much  so  in  the  Senate  itself ; 
and  to  him  it  naturally  fell  to  become  the  organ 
of  the  feelings  of  his  party  towards  Mr.  Cal- 
houn. And  very  cordially,  and  carefully,  and 
amply,  did  he  make  preparation  for  it. 

The  storm  had  been  gathering  since  Septem- 
ber :  it  burst  in  February.  It  had  been  evi- 
dently waiting  for  an  occasion  :  and  found  it  in 
the  first  speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  of  that  .session, 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Van  Burcn's  recommendation  for 
an  independent  treasury  and  a  federal  hard- 
money  currency.  Tliis  speech  wiis  delivered  the 
15th  of  February,  and  was  strictly  argumenta- 
tive and  parliamentary,  and  wholly  confined  to 
its  subject.  Four  days  thereafter  Mr.  Clay  an- 
swered it ;  and  although  ready  at  an  extempo- 
raneous speech,  he  had  the  merit,  when  time  per- 
mitted, of  considering  well  both  the  matter  and 
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the  wohIh  of  what  ho  intended  to  deliver.  On 
tliiH  occasion  he  had  had  ample  time ;  for  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun  could  not  he  essentially 
ditlerent  from  tlu*  one  he  delivered  on  the  same 
8>d>jeet  at  the  extra  session  ;  and  the  jtersonal 
act  which  excited  his  resentment  was  of  the 
BauM!  date.  There  had  heen  six  months  for  pre- 
paration ;  and  fully  had  preparation  hcen  made. 
The  whole  speech  hore  the  impress  of  careful 
elahoration,  and  especially  the  last  part ;  for  it 
consisted  of  two  distinct  parts — the  first,  argu- 
mentative, and  addressed  to  the  measure  before 
the  Senate ;  and  was  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name, 
a  reply.  The  second  part  was  an  attack,  under 
the  name  of  a  reply,  and  was  addressed  to  the 
personal  conduct  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  reproaching 
him  with  his  desertion  (as  it  was  called),  and 
tauntinj?  him  with  the  company  he  had  pot 
into — taking  care  to  remind  him  of  his  own 
former  sad  account  of  that  company :  and  then, 
launchin{i  into  a  wider  field,  he  threw  up  to 
him  all  the  imputed  political  delinquencies  of 
his  life  for  near  twenty  years — skipping  none 
from  181(»  down  to  the  extra  session  ; — al- 
though he  himself  had  been  in  close  political 
friendship  with  this  alleged  delinquent  during 
the  greater  part  of  that  long  time.  Mr.  Calhoun 
saw  at  once  the  advantage  wliich  tliis  general 
and  sweeping  assault  put  into  his  hands.  Had 
the  attack  been  confined  to  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  quitting  one  side  and  j<  lining  the  other, 
it  might  have  been  treated  as  a  mere  personali- 
ty ;  and,  either  left  unnoticed,  or  the  account 
settled  at  once  with  .«ome  ready  words  of  retort 
and  justification.  But  in  going  beyond  the  act 
which  gave  the  offence — beyond  the  cause  of  re- 
sentment, which  was  recent,  and  arraigning  a 
member  on  the  events  of  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  piiblic  life,  he  went  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  the  occasion,  and  gave  Mr.  Calhoun  the 
opportunity  of  explaining,  or  justifying,  or  ex- 
cusing all  that  had  ever  been  objected  to  him  ; 
and  that  with  the  sympathy  in  the  audience 
with  which  attack  for  ever  in-  jsts  the  rights 
of  defence.  lie  saw  his  advantage,  and  availed 
himself  of  it.  Though  prompt  at  a  reply,  he 
chose  to  make  none  in  a  hurry.  A  pause  en- 
sued Mr.  Clay's  conclusion,  every  one  deferring 
to  Mr.  Calhoun's  right  of  reply.  lie  took  the 
floor,  but  it  was  only  to  say  that  he  would  re- 
ply at  his  leisure  to  the  senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 


lie  did  reply,  and  at  his  own  good  time,  which 
wan  at  the  en  1  of  twenty  days  ;  and  in  a  way 
to  show  that  he  had  "  smelt  the  lamp,"  not  of 
Demades,  but  of  Demosthenes,  during  that  time. 
It  was  profoundly  meditated  and  elaborately 
composed  :  tlio  matter  solid  and  condensed ; 
the  style  chaste,  terse  and  vigorous  ;  the  narni- 
tive  clear;  the  logic  close ;  the  sarcasm  cutting  : 
and  every  word  bearing  upon  the  object  in  view. 
It  was  a  masterly  oration,  and  like  Mr.  Clay's 
speech,  divided  into  two  parts  ;  but  the  second 
part  only  seemed  to  occupy  his  feelings,  and 
bring  forth  words  from  the  heart  as  well  as  from 
the  head.  And  well  it  might !  lie  was  speak- 
ing, not  for  life,  but  for  character  !  and  defend- 
ing public  character,  in  the  conduct  which  makes 
it,  and  on  high  points  of  policy,  which  beloiigcd 
to  history — defending  it  before  posterity  and  thu 
present  iige,  impersonated  in  the  American  Sen- 
ate, before  which  he  stood,  and  to  whom  he  aj)- 
pealed  as  judges  while  invoking  as  witnesses. 
He  had  a  high  occasion,  and  he  felt  it;  a  higli 
tribunal  to  plead  before,  and  he  i-ejoiced  in  it ; 
a  high  accuser,  and  he  defied  him  ;  a  high  stake 
to  contend  for,  his  own  reputation :  and  manful- 
ly, earnestly,  and  poweifully  did  he  defend  it. 
He  had  a  high  example  both  in  oratory,  and  in 
the  analogies  of  the  occasion,  before  him ;  and 
well  had  he  looked  into  that  example.  I  hap- 
pened to  know  that  in  this  time  he  refreshed 
his  reading  of  the  Oration  on  the  Crown  ;  and, 
as  the  delivery  of  his  speech  showed,  not  witli- 
out  profit.  Besides  its  general  cast,  which  wius 
a  good  imitation,  there  were  passages  of  a  vigor 
and  terseness — of  a  power  and  simjilicity — 
which  would  recall  the  recollection  of  that  mas- 
terpiece of  the  oratory  of  the  world.  There 
were  points  of  analogy  in  the  cases  as  well  as  in 
the  speeches,  each  case  being  tliat  of  one  emi- 
nent statesman  accusing  another,  and  before  a 
national  tribunal,  and  upon  the  events  of  a  pub- 
lic life.  More  happy  than  the  Athenian  orator, 
the  American  statesman  had  no  foul  imputations 
to  repel.  Different  from  iEschines  and  Demos- 
thenes, both  himself  and  Mr.  Clay  stood  above 
the  imputation  of  corrupt  action  or  motive.  If 
they  had  faults,  and  what  public  man  is  without 
them  ?  they  were  the  faults  of  lofty  natures— 
not  of  sordid  souls;  and  they  looked  to  the 
honors  of  their  country — not  its  plum'or — for 
their  fair  reward. 

When  Mr.  Calhoun  finished,   Mr.  Clay  in- 
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Btantly  arose,  and  rejoined— his  rejoinder  alniost 
entirely  ilirected  to  th.  .-ersoniil  part  of  the  dis- 
cnssion,  whieh  from  its  beginning  had  been  the 
absorbing  part.  Much  stung  by  .Mr.  Calhfiun's 
reply,  who  used  the  Bword  as  well  as  the  buck- 
ler, and  with  a  keen  edge  upon  it,  he  was  more 
animated  and  sarcastic  in  the  rejoinder  than  in 
the  (Ir-^t  attack.  Mr.  Calhoun  also  rejoined  in- 
stantly. A  succession  of  brief  and  rapid  re- 
joinders took  place  between  them  (chielly  omit- 
ted in  this  work),  which  seemed  running  to  in- 
finity, when  Mr.  Calhoun,  satisfied  with  what 
he  had  done,  pleasantly  put  an  and  to  it  by  say- 
ing, he  saw  the  senator  froni  Kentucky  was  de- 
termined to  have  the  last  word  ;  and  he  would 
yield  it  to  him.  Mr.  Clay,  in  the  same  spirit, 
disclaimed  that  desire ;  and  said  no  more.  And 
thus  the  exciting  debate  terminated  with  more 
courtesy  than  that  with  which  it  had  been  con- 
ducted. 

fn  all  contests  of  this  kind  there  is  a  feeling 
of  violated  decorum  which  makes  each  party 
solicitous  to  appear  on  the  defensive,  and  for 
that  purpose  to  throw  the  blame  of  comniencinr^ 
on  the  opposite  side.  Even  the  one  that  pal- 
pably throws  the  first  stone  is  yet  anxious  to 
show  tlmt  it  was  a  defensive  throw ;  or  at  least 
jirovoked  by  previous  wrong.  Mr.  Clay  had 
this  feeling  upon  him,  and  knew  that  the  onus 
of  making  out  a  defensive  case  fell  upon  him  ; 
and  he  lost  no  time  in  endeavoring  to  establish 
it.  lie  placed  his  defence  in  the  forepart  of  the 
attack.  At  the  very  outset  of  the  personal  part 
of  his  speech  he  attended  to  this  essential  pre- 
liminary, and  found  the  justification,  as  he  be- 
lieved, in  some  expressions  of  Mr.  Calhoun  in 
his  sub-treasury  speech ;  and  in  a  couple  of 
passages  in  a  letter  he  had  written  on  a  public 
occasion,  after  his  return  from  the  extra  session 
— commonly  called  the  Edgefield  letter.  In  the 
speech  he  believed  he  found  a  reproach  upon 
the  patriotism  of  himself  and  friends  in  not  fol- 
lowing his  (Mr.  Calhoun's)  "  lead  "  in  support 
of  the  administration  fmancial  and  currency 
measures ;  and  in  the  letter,  an  impeachment 
of  the  integrity  and  patriotism  of  himself  and 
friends  if  they  got  into  power;  and  also  an 
avowal  that  his  change  of  sides  was  for  selflsh 
considerations.  The  first  reproach,  that  of  lack 
of  patriotism  in  not  following  Mr.  Calhoun's 
lead,  he  found  it  hard  to  locate  in  any  definite 
part  of  the  speech ;  and  had  to  rest  it  upon  gene- 


ral expressions.  The  others,  th<ise  foumled 
upon  pas.sages  in  the  letter,  were  delinitely 
(|uoted  ;  and  were  in  these  terms :  "  /  mulil 
not  Ixtcic  11)1(1  sustain  those  in  such  ojiiwuilion 
in  whose  wisi/oiu,  Jirnnnss  and  patiiotisni  I 
hiid  nil  rtdson  to  roujide.^' — "  h  uas  clem: 
ivith  our  joint  furcea  {uhigs  and  nnllijiers), 
ire  could  utterly  oiurthroip  and  ftrniolish 
them;  bid  it  was  not  less  clear  that  the  vic- 
tory would  enure,  not  to  us,  hut  e.rclusinly  to 
the  benejit  of  our  allies,  and  their  cause." 
These  jiassages  were  nnieh  commented  upon, 
especially  in  the  rejoinders;  and  the  whole  let- 
ter produced  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  the  meaning 
claimed  for  them  fully  stated  by  him. 

In  ihe  speeches  for  and  against  the  crown  we 
sec  Demosthenes  answering  what  has  not  been 
found  in  the  speech  of  Eschiiies:  the  same 
anomaly  took  place  in  this  earnest  debate,  as 
reported  between  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Calhoun. 
The  latter  answers  nmch  which  is  not  found  in 
the  published  speech  to  which  he  is  replying. 
It  gave  rise  to  some  remark  between  the 
speakers  <luring  the  rejoinders.  Mr.  Calhoun 
said  ho  was  replying  to  the  sjieech  as  spoken. 
Mr.  Clay  .said  it  was  printed  under  his  super- 
vision— as  nnich  as  to  say  he  sanctioned  the 
omissions.  The  fact  is,  tluit  with  a  commend- 
able feeling,  he  had  softened  some  jjarts,  and 
omitted  others  ;  for  that  which  is  severe  enough 
in  speaking,  becomes  more  so  in  writing ;  and 
its  omission  or  softening  is  a  t.'icit  retraction, 
and  honorable  to  the  cool  rellection  which  con- 
demns what  passion,  or  heat,  had  prompted. 
But  Mr.  Calhoun  did  not  accept  the  favor:  and, 
neither  party  desiring  quarter,  the  one  answer- 
ed what  had  been  droi)t,  and  the  other  re-pro- 
duced it,  with  interest.  In  his  rejoinder.s,  Mr. 
Clay  supplied  all  that  had  been  omitted — and 
made  additions  to  it. 

This  contest  between  two  eminent  men,  on  a 
theatre  so  elevated,  in  which  the  stake  to  each 
was  so  great,  and  in  which  each  did  hi;,  best, 
conscious  that  the  eye  of  the  age  and  ot  posterity 
was  upon  him,  was  an  event  in  iiself.  ami  in 
their  lives.  It  abounded  with  exomplilieations 
of  all  the  different  sorts  of  oratory  of  which 
each  was  master:  on  one  side — declamation, 
iiapassioned  eloquence,  vehement  invective, 
taunting  sarcasm :  on  the  other — close  reason- 
ing, chaste  narrative,  clear  statement,  keen  re- 
tort.   Two  accessories  of  such  contests  (disrup- 
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tions  of  frionflsliijtH),  wiro  niifHinpr,  nnd  well — 
tlio  pathetic  iind  (ho  viruUnt,  Theio  wnH  no 
cryiiifr,  (ir  lihw;k>;iiar(linf;  in  it — nothiii);  like  the 
weeping  sccno  hftweon  Fox  and  Uiiiko,  when 
the  hi'art  ovt-rtlowod  with  (ondfrnesH  at  tho  re- 
collection of  former  love,  now  k""*-'  f«>i'ever ;  nor 
like  the  virulent  one  when  the  nail,  overfiowinj? 
with  bitterness,  warned  an  ancient  friend  never 
to  return  aH  a  spy  to  the  camp  which  ho  had 
left  as  u  deserter. 

Tliere  were  in  the  sjjecches  of  eacli  some  re- 
markable passages,  sucli  only  ns  actors  in  the 
scenes  could  furnish,  and  which  history  will 
claim.  Tims  :  Mr.  Clay  gave  some  inside  views 
of  the  concoction  of  the  famous  compromise  act 
of  1833  5  which,  so  far  as  they  go,  correspond 
with  the  secret  history  of  the  same  concoction 
as  given  in  one  of  the  chapters  on  that  subject 
in  the  first  volume  of  this  work.  Mr.  Clay's 
speech  is  also  remarkable  for  the  declaration 
that  the  protective  system,  which  he  so  long 
advocated,  was  never  intended  to  be  permanent : 
that  its  only  design  was  to  give  temporary  en- 
couragement to  infant  manufactures :  and  that  it 
had  fulfilled  its  mission.  Mr.  Calhoun's  speech 
was  also  remarkable  for  admitting  the  power, 
and  the  expediency  of  incidental  protection,  as 
it  was  called;  and  on  this  ground  he  justified 
his  support  of  the  tarift'of  IHIG — so  much  ob- 
jected against  him.  He  also  gave  his  history  of 
the  compromise  of  1833,  attributing  it  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  nullification  and  of  the  military  attitude 
of  South  Carolina:  which  brought  upon  him  the 
relentless  sarcasm  of  Mr.  Clay;  and  occasioned 
his  explanation  of  his  support  of  a  national 
bank  in  181G.  lie  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee which  reported  the  charter  for  that  bank, 
and  gave  it  the  support  which  carried  it  through ; 
with  which  he  was  reproached  after  ho  became 
opposed  to  the  bank,  lie  explained  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  gave  that  support — 
such  as  I  had  often  heard  him  state  in  con- 
versation ;  and  which  always  appeared  to  me  to 
be  sufficient  to  exempt  him  from  reproach.  At 
the  same  time  (and  what  is  but  little  known), 
he  had  the  merit  of  opposing,  and  probably  of 
defeating,  a  far  more  dangerous  bank — one  of 
fifty  millions  (equivalent  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  now),  and  founded  almost 
wholly  upon  United  States  stocks — imposingly 
recommended  to  Congress  by  the  then  secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Dallas.    The 


analytical  mind  of  .Mr.  Calhonii,  (hen  one  of  the 
youngest  mtinlieis,  inunediiiliiy  solvifi  thlM 
monster  proposition  into  its  lunstituent  ele- 
ments ;  and  his  power  of  generalization  and 
condensation,  enabled  him  to  express  its  char- 
acter in  two  words — leuiliii'^  mir  creilil  In  Ihn 
blink  for  vnlhiiig^  and  hDinnr'nij;  it  havk  itl 
nix  jier  rent,  inlvnut.  As  an  alternative,  and 
not  as  a  choice,  he  supported  the  national  bank 
that  was  chartered,  after  twice  defeating  the 
monster  bank  of  fifty  millions  founded  on  paper ; 
for  that  monster  was  twice  presented  to  Con- 
gress, and  twice  repulsed.  Tlie  last  time  it 
came  as  a  currency  measure — as  a  bank  to 
create  a  national  currency  ;  and  as  such  was  re- 
ferred to  a  select  committee  on  national  cur- 
rency, of  which  ^Ir.  Calhoun  was  clmirmmi. 
lie  opposed  it,  and  fell  into  the  support  of  the 
bank  which  was  chartered.  Strange  that  in 
this  search  for  a  naticmal  bank,  llie  currency  of 
the  constitution  seemed  to  enter  no  one's  hem  I, 
The  revival  of  the  gold  currency  was  never  snj:- 
gested;  and  in  that  oblivion  of  gold,  and  still 
hunting  a  substitute  in  paper,  the  men  who  jmt 
down  the  first  national  bank  did  their  work 
much  less  clTectually  that  those  who  put  down 
the  second  one. 

The  speech  of  each  of  these  senators,  bo  far  ns 
they  constitute  the  personal  part  of  the  debalu. 
will  be  given  in  a  chapter  of  its  own  :  the  re- 
joinders being  brief,  prompt,  and  resi)onsive 
each  to  the  other,  will  be  put  together  in 
another  chapter.  The  speeches  of  each,  having 
been  carefully  prepared  and  elaborated,  may  be 
considered  a.s  fair  specimens  tf  their  speaking 
powers — the  style  of  each  different,  but  each  a 
first  class  speaker  in  the  branch  of  oratory  to 
which  he  belonged.  They  may  be  read  with 
profit  by  those  who  would  wish  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  style  and  power  of  these  eminent  orators. 
Manner,  and  all  that  is  comprehended  under  the 
head  of  delivery,  is  a  different  attribute ;  ami 
there  Mr.  Clay  had  an  advantage,  which  is  lost 
in  transferring  the  speech  to  paper.  Some  of 
Mr.  Calhoun's  characteristics  of  manner  may  be 
seen  in  these  speeches.  lie  eschewed  the  stuil- 
ied  exordiums  and  perorations,  once  so  much  in 
vogue,  and  which  the  rhetorician's  rides  teach 
how  to  make.  A  few  simple  words  to  an- 
nounce the  beginning,  and  the  same  to  show 
the  ending  oi  his  speech,  was  about  as  much  as 
he  did  in  that  way ;  and  in  that  departure  from 
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custom  he  conformed  to  what  was  liccoming  in 
a  business  speech,  as  his  peneraily  were;  and 
also  to  what  was  suitable  to  his  own  intellectual 
gtyle  of  sj)oakinj;.  lie  also  eschewed  the  trite, 
familiar,  and  unparliamentary  mode  (which  of 
late  has  pjot  into  vo^ue)  of  referring  to  a  sena- 
tor as,  "my  friend,"  or,  'Mho  distinguished,"  or, 
'•the  elotpient,"  or,  "the  honorable,"  &c.  Uc 
followed  the  written  rule  of  parliamentary  law; 
which  is  also  the  clear  rule  of  propriety,  and 
referied  to  the  member  by  his  sitting-place  in 
the  Stinite,  and  the  Slate  from  which  he  came. 
Tlius  :  "  the  senator  from  Kentucky  who  sits 
furthest  from  me ;"  whicli  was  a  sufficient  desig- 
nation to  those  present,  while  for  the  absent, 
and  for  jiosterity  the  name  (Mr.  Clay)  would 
be  put  in  brackets.  lie  also  addressed  the  body 
by  tlie  simple  collective  phrase,  "senators;" 
and  this  was,  not  accident,  or  fancy,  but  system, 
resulting  from  convictions  of  proj)riety ;  and  he 
would  allow  no  reporter  to  alter  it. 

Mr.  Calhoim  laid  great  stress  upon  his 
speech  in  this  debate,  as  being  the  vindica- 
tion of  his  public  life;  and  declared,  in  one  of  his 
replies  to  Mr.  Clay,  that  he  rested  his  j)ublic 
chariicter  upon  it,  and  desired  it  to  be  read  by 
those  who  would  do  him  justiw.  In  justice  to 
him,  and  as  being  a  vindication  of  several  meas- 
ures of  his  mentioned  in  this  work,  not  approv- 
ingly, a  place  is  here  given  to  it. 

This  discussion  between  two  eminent  men, 
growing  out  of  support  and  opposition  to  the 
leading  measures  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  adminis- 
tration, indissolubly  connects  itself  with  the 
passage  of  those  measures  ;  and  gives  additional 
emphasis  and  distinction  to  the  era  of  the 
crowning  policy  which  separated  bank  and 
state — made  the  government  the  keeper  of  its 
own  money — repulsed  paper  money  from  the 
federal  treasury — filled  the  treasury  to  bursting 
with  solid  gold ;  and  did  more  for  the  prosperi- 
ty of  the  country  than  any  set  of  measures  from 
the  foundation  of  the  government. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

IlEIIATE    HKTWKKN    MK.    (TAY    AND    MH.   CAI/ 
noiTN  :  MU.  CLAY'S  Bl'EEt'H  :  EXTltACTS. 

"Who,  Mr.  President,  are  the  mos!  conspicu- 
ous of  those  wlio  perseveringly  pressed  this 
bill  upon  Congress  and  the  American  ir'o|i1i'  7 
Its  drawer  is  the  distinguishe<l  gentleman  in 
the  white  house  not  far  olf  ^Mr.  Van  Hi  iikn)  ; 
its  indorser  is  the  distinguished  senator  from 
South  Carolina,  here  present.  What  the  draw- 
er thinks  of  the  indorser,  his  cautious  reserve 
and  stifled  enmity  prevent  us  frmn  kiif>wing. 
Hut  the  frankness  of  the  indorser  has  not  left 
us  in  the  same  ignorance  with  respect  to  his 
opinion  of  the  drawer.  He  has  often  expn  ssed 
it  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  On  an  occasion 
not  very  distant,  denying  him  any  of  the  noble 
qualities  of  the  ro^al  beast  of  the  forest,  he  at- 
tributed to  him  those  which  belong  to  the  most 
crafty,  most  skulking,  and  the  meanest  of  the 
quadrui)ed  tribe.  Mr.  President,  it  is  due  to 
myself  to  say,  that  I  do  not  altogether  share 
with  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  in  this 
ojjinion  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  always  found  him,  in  his  manners  and 
deportment,  civil,  courteous,  and  gentlemanly  ; 
and  ho  dispenses,  in  the  noble  mansion  which 
he  now  occupies,  one  worthy  the  residence  of 
the  chief  magistrate  of  a  great  people,  a  gener- 
ous and  liberal  hospitality.  An  ac(|uaintunce 
with  him  of  more  than  twenty  years'  duration 
has  inspired  me  with  a  respect  for  the  man, 
although,  I  regret  to  be  compelled  to  say,  1  de- 
test the  magistrate. 

"The  eloquent  senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  intimated  that  the  course  of  my  friends  and 
myself,  in  opposing  this  bill,  was  unpatriotic, 
and  that  we  ought  to  have  followed  in  his  lead ; 
and,  in  a  late  letter  of  his  he  has  spoken  of  his 
alliance  with  us,  and  of  his  motives  for  quitting 
it.  I  cannot  admit  the  justice  of  his  reproach. 
We  united,  if,  indeed,  there  were  any  alliance  in 
the  case,  to  restrain  the  enormous  expansion  of 
executive  power  ;  to  arrest  the  progress  of  cor- 
ruption ;  to  rebuke  usurpation ;  and  to  drive 
the  Gotlis  and  Vandals  from  the  capital ;  to  ex- 
pel Breimus  and  his  horde  from  Home,  who, 
when  he  threw  his  sword  into  the  scale,  to  aug- 
ment the  ransom  demanded  from  the  mistress 
of  the  world,  showed  his  preference  for  gold ; 
that  he  was  a  hard-money  chieftain.  It  was 
by  the  much  more  valuable  metal  of  iron  that 
he  was  driven  from  her  gates.  And  liow  often 
have  we  witnessed  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina,  with  woful  countenance,  and  in  dole- 
ful strains,  pouring  forth  touching  and  mourn- 
ful eloquence  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  times, 
and  the  downward  tendency  of  the  republic  ? 
Day  after  day,  in  the  Senate,  have  we  seen  the 
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displays  of  his  lofty  and  impassioned  eloquence. 
Altliongh  T  shared  lar{;ely  with  the  senator  in 
liis  apprehension  for  the  purity  of  our  institu- 
tions, and  the  permanency  of  our  civil  liherty, 
disposed  i.'\vays  to  look  at  the  hrijihter  side  of 
hiunan  allhirs,  I  was  sometimes  inclined  to  hope 
that  the  vivid  imagination  of  the  senator  had 
depicted  the  danp:ers  hy  which  we  were  cncom- 
pas.<ed  in  somewhat  stronger  colors  than  they 
justified. 

"  The  arduous  contest  in  which  we  were  so 
long  engaged  was  ahout  to  terminate  in  a  glori- 
ous victory.  The  very  ohjcct  for  which  the 
alliance  was  formed  was  about  to  be  accom- 
plished. At  this  critical  moment  the  senator 
left  us  ;  he  left  us  for  the  very  purpose  of  pre- 
vent i  tig  the  success  of  the  common  cause.  He 
took  up  his  musket,  knapsack,  and  shot-pouch, 
an<l  joined  the  other  party.  lie  went,  horse, 
foot,  and  dragoon ;  and  he  himself  composed  the 
whole  corps.  He  went,  as  his  present  most 
distinguished  all}-  commenced  with  his  expung- 
ing resolution,  solitary  and  alone.  The  earliest 
instance  recorded  in  histor}-,  within  my  recol- 
lection, of  an  ally  drawing  off  his  forces  from 
the  combined  armj',  was  that  of  Achilles  at  the 
siege  of  Troy.  He  withdrew,  with  all  his 
troops,  and  remained  in  the  neighborhood,  in 
sullen  and  digniiied  inactivitj-.  liut  he  did  not 
join  the  Trojan  force.-- ;  and  when,  during  the 
progress  of  the  siege,  his  faithful  friend  fell  in 
battle,  he  raised  his  avenging  arm,  drove  the 
Trojans  back  into  the  gates  of  Troy,  and  sati- 
ate(l  his  vengeance  by  slaying  Priam's  noblest 
and  dearest  son,  the  iinest  hero  in  the  immortal 
Iliad.  But  Achilles  had  been  wronged,  or 
imagined  himself  wronged,  in  the  person  of  the 
fair  and  beautiful  Briseis.  We  did  no  wrong 
to  the  distinguished  senator  fiom  South  Caro- 
lina. On  the  contrary,  we  respected  him,  con- 
fided in  liis  great  and  acknowledged  ability,  his 
uncommon  genius,  his  extensive  experience,  his 
supposed  patriotism  ;  above  all,  we  confided  in 
his  stern  and  inflexible  fidelity.  Nevertheless, 
he  left  us,  and  joined  our  common  opponents, 
distrusting  and  distrusted.  lie  left  us,  as  he 
tells  us  in  the  Edgefield  letter,  becau.^e  the  vic- 
tory which  our  common  arms  were  about  to 
achieve,  was  not  to  enure  to  him  and  liis  party, 
but  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  his  allies  and 
their  cause.  1  thought  that,  actuated  by  patri- 
otism (that  noblest  of  human  virtues),  we  had 
been  contending  together  for  our  common  coun- 
try, for  her  violated  rights,  her  threatened  liber- 
ties, her  prostrate  constitution.  Never  did  I 
suppose  that  personal  or  party  considerations 
entered  into  our  views.  Whether,  if  victory 
shall  ever  Vi%ix\n  be  about  to  perch  upon  the 
standard  of  the  spoils  party  (the  denomination 
which  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  has  so 
often  given  to  his  present  allies),  he  will  not 
feel  himself  constrained,  by  the  principles  on 
which  he  has  acted,  to  leave  them,  becau.se  it 
may  not  enure  to  the  benefit  of  himself  and  his 


party,  I  leave  to  be  adjusted  between  them- 
selves, 

"The  speech  of  the  senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina was  plausible,  ingenious,  abstract,  meta- 
physical, and  generalizing.  It  did  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  adapted  to  the  bosoms  and  business 
of  human  life.  It  was  aerial,  and  not  very  high 
up  in  the  air,  Mr.  President,  either — not  quite 
as  high  as  Mr.  Clayton  was  in  his  last  ascension 
in  his  balloon.  The  senator  announced  that 
there  was  a  single  alternative,  and  no  escape 
from  one  or  the  other  branch  of  it.  lie  stated 
that  we  must  take  the  bill  under  consideration, 
or  the  substitute  proposed  by  the  senator  from 
Virginia.  I  do  not  concur  in  that  statement  of 
the  case.  There  is  another  course  embraced  in 
neither  branch  of  the  senator's  alternative ; 
and  that  course  is  to  do  nothing, — always  the 
wisest  when  you  are  not  certain  what  you  ought 
to  do.  Let  us  suppose  that  neither  branch  of 
the  alternative  is  accepted,  and  that  nothing  i.s 
done.  What,  then,  would  be  the  consecpience  ? 
There  would  bo  a  restoration  of  the  law  of  1789, 
with  all  its  cautious  provisions  and  secuiities, 
provided  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  which 
has  been  so  trampled  upon  by  the  late  and 
present  administrations.  By  that  law,  estab- 
lishing the  Treasury  department,  the  treasure 
of  the  United  States  \z  to  bo  ix'ceived,  kept,  and 
disbursed  by  the  treasurer,  under  a  bond  witli 
ample  secuiity,  und  !r  a  large  penalty  fixed  by 
law,  and  not  left,  as  this  bill  leaves  it,  to  the 
uncertain  discretion  of  a  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. If,  therefore,  we  were  to  do  nothing,  that 
law  would  be  revived ;  the  treasurer  would 
have  the  custody,  as  he  ought  to  have,  of  the 
public  money,  and  doubtless  he  would  make 
special  deposits  of  it  in  all  instances  with  safe 
and  sound  State  banks;  as  in  some  cases  tlie 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  now  obliged  to  do. 
Thus,  we  should  have  in  operation  that  very 
special  deposit  sj-stern,  so  much  desired  by  some 
gentlemen,  by  which  the  public  money  would 
remain  separate  and  unmixed  with  the  money 
of  banks. 

"  There  is  yet  another  course,  unembraced  by 
either  branch  of  the  alternative  presented  by 
the  senator  from  South  Carolina ;  and  that  is, 
to  establish  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  consti- 
tuted according  to  the  old  and  approved  nu  tiiod 
of  forming  such  an  institution,  tested  and  sanc- 
tioned by  experience;  a  bank  of  the  United 
States  which  should  blend  public  and  priv.atc 
interests,  and  be  subject  to  public  and  private 
control ;  united  together  in  such  manner  as  to 
present  safe  and  salutary  checks  against  all 
abuses.  The  senator  mistakes  his  own  aban- 
donment of  that  institution  as  ours.  I  know 
that  the  party  in  power  has  barricaded  itself 
against  the  establishment  of  such  a  bank.  It 
adopted,  at  the  last  extra  session,  the  extraor- 
dinary and  unprecedented  resolution,  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should  not  have 
such  a  bank,  although  it  might  be  manifest  that 
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there  was  a  clear  majority  of  thera  demanding 
it.  But  the  day  may  come,  and  I  trust  is  not 
distant,  when  the  will  of  the  people  nmst  pre- 
vail in  the  councils  of  her  own  government; 
an(l  wiien  it  does  arrive,  a  bank  will  be  estab- 
lished. 

"  Tiic  senator  from  South  Carolina  reminds 
us  that  we  denounced  the  pet  bank  system; 
and  so  we  did,  and  so  we  do.  But  does  it 
therefore  follow  that,  bad  as  that  system  was, 
we  must  be  driven  into  tiie  acceptance  of  a  sys- 
tem infinitely  wor.se  ?  lie  tells  us  that  the  bill 
under  consideration  takes  the  public  funds  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  and  places  them 
in  the  hands  of  the  law.  It  does  no  such  thing. 
They  are  now  without  law,  it  is  true,  in  the 
custody  of  the  Executive ;  and  the  bill  pro- 
poses by  law  to  confirm  them  in  that  custod3% 
and  to  convey  now  and  enormous  powers  of 
control  to  the  Executive  over  them.  Every 
custodary  of  the  public  funds  provided  by  the 
bill  is  a  creature  of  the  Executive,  dependent 
upon  his  breath,  and  subject  to  the  same  br  ath 
for  removal,  whenever  the  Executive — from 
caprice,  from  tyranny,  or  froin  party  nu)tives — 
shall  clioose  to  order  it.  AV'hat  safety  is  there 
for  the  public  money,  if  there  were  a  hundred 
subordinate  executive  officers  charged  with  its 
CJire,  whilst  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  unity 
of  the  whole  executive  power,  promulgated  by 
the  last  administration,  and  persisted  in  by 
this,  reniains  unrevoked  and  unrebuked  ? 

"  Whilst  tiic  senator  from  South  Carolina 
professes  to  be  the  friend  of  State  banks,  he 
iias  attacked  the  whole  banking  system  of  the 
L'uited  States.  lie  is  their  friend ;  he  only 
thinks  they  are  all  unconstitutional !  AVhy  ? 
Because  the  coining  power  is  possessed  by  the 
general  government;  and  that  coining  power, 
he  ai'gues,  was  intended  to  supply  a  currency 
of  the  precioiis  metals ;  but  the  State  banks 
absorb  the  precious  metals,  and  withdraw  them 
from  circulation,  and,  therefore,  arc  in  conflict 
with  the  coining  power.  That  power,  accord- 
ing to  my  view  of  it,  is  nothing  but  a  naked 
authority  to  stamp  certain  pieces  of  the  precious 
metals,  in  fixed  proportions  of  alloy  and  pure 
metal  prescribed  by  law;  so  that  their  exact 
value  be  known.  AV  hen  that  office  is  performed, 
the  power  is  functus  officio  ;  the  money  passes 
out  of  the  mint,  and  becomes  the  Lawful  prop- 
erty of  those  who  legally  acquire  it.  They 
may  do  with  it  as  they  please, — throw  it  into 
the  ocean,  bury  it  in  the  earth,  or  melt  it  in  a 
crucible,  without  violating  any  law.  When  it 
has  onco  left  tlie  vaults  of  the  mint,  the  law- 
maker hiis  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  to  protect 
it  against  tiiose  who  attempt  to  debase  or  coun- 
terleit,  and,  subsequently,  to  pass  it  as  lawful 
money.  In  the  sense  in  which  the  senator 
supposes  banks  to  conflict  with  the  coining 
power,  foreign  commerce,  and  especially  our 
commerce  with  China,  conflicts  with  it  much 
more  extensively. 


"  The  distinguished  senator  is  no  enemy  to  the 
banks ;  ho  merely  thinks  them  injurious  to  the 
morals  and  industry  of  the  country.  He  likes 
them  very  well,  but  he  nevertheless  believes 
that  they  levy  a  tax  of  twenty -five  millions  an- 
nually on  the  industrj'  of  the  country !  The 
senator  from  South  Carolina  would  do  the  banks 
no  harm ;  but  they  are  deemed  by  him  liighly 
injurious  to  the  planting  interest !  According 
to  him,  they  inflate  prices,  and  the  poor  planter 
sells  his  productions  for  hard  monej',  and  has 
to  purchase  his  supplies  at  the  swollen  prices 
pioduced  by  a  paper  medium.  The  senator  tells 
us  that  it  has  been  only  within  a  few  days  that 
he  has  discovered  that  it  is  illegal  to  receive  bank 
notes  iu  payment  of  public  dues.  Does  he  think 
that  the  usage  of  the  government  under  all  its 
administrations,  and  with  e^ery  party  in  power, 
which  has  prevailed  for  nigh  fifty  years,  ought 
to  be  set  aside  by  a  novel  theory  of  his,  just 
dreamed  into  existence,  even  if  it  jMSsess  the 
merit  of  ingenuity  ?  The  bill  under  considera- 
tion, which  has  been  eulogized  by  the  senator 
as  perfect  in  its  structure  and  details,  contains  a 
provision  that  bank  notes  shall  be  received  in 
diminished  proportions,  during  a  term  of  six 
jears.  He  himself  introduced  the  identical 
principle.  It  is  the  only  part  of  the  bill  that  is 
emphatically  his.  How,  then,  can  he  contend 
tliat  it  is  unconstitutional  to  receive  bank  notes 
in  payment  of  public  dues  ?  1  ajjpeal  from  him- 
self to  himself." 

"The  doctrine  of  the  senator  in  1810  was,  as 
he  now  states  it,  that  bank  notes  being  in  fact 
received  by  the  executive,  althoi.gh  contrary  to 
law,  it  was  constitutional  to  create  a  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  And  in  1834,  finding  that  bank 
which  was  constitutional  in  its  inception,  but 
had  become  unconstitutional  in  its  pr(»gress.  yet 
in  existence,  it  was  quite  constitutional  to  pro- 
pose, as  the  senator  did,  to  continue  it  twelve 
years  lt>nger." 

"  The  senator  and  I  began  our  public  career 
nearly  together ;  we  remained  together  through- 
out the  war.  We  agreed  as  to  a  Bank  of  the 
United  States — as  to  a  protective  tariff — as  to 
internal  improvements ;  and  lately  as  to  those 
arbitrary  and  violent  measures  which  character- 
ized the  administration  of  General  Jackson. 
No  two  men  ever  agreed  better  together  in  re- 
spect to  important  measures  of  public  policy. 
We  concur  in  nothing  now."  ' 
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"I  RISE  to  fulfil  a  promise  I  made  some  time 
since,  to  notice  at  my  leisure  the  reply  of  the 
senator  from  Kentucky  farthest  from  me  [Mr. 
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Clay],  to  my  remarks,  w'ncn  T  first  addresRcil 
the  Senate  on  the  sultject  now  under  discus- 
Hion. 

"  On  coinparhip;  with  care  the  reply  with  the 
remarks,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  it 
is  the  most  remarkalile  for  its  omissions  or  mis- 
statements. Instead  of  k'avin<;  not  a  hair  in  the 
head  of  my  arf^umcnts,  as  the  senator  threaten- 
ed (to  iisc  his  not  very  dijinified  expression),  he 
has  not  even  attempted  to  answer  a  large,  and 
not  the  least  weighty,  portion ;  and  of  tliat 
which  he  has,  there  is  not  one  fairly  stated,  or 
fairly  answered.  I  sjieak  literally,  and  without 
exaggeration ;  nor  would  it  he  ditHcult  to  estab- 
lish to  the  letter  what  1  assert,  if  I  could  recon- 
cile it  to  myself  to  consmne  the  time  of  the 
Senate  in  estahlishing  a  long  series  of  negative 
propositions,  in  which  they  could  take  but  little 
interest,  however  imjiortant  they  may  be  re- 
garded by  the  senator  and  mj^self.  To  avoid  so 
idle  a  consumption  of  the  time,  I  propose  to 
present  a  few  instances  of  his  misstatements, 
from  which  the  rest  may  be  inferred ;  and,  that 
I  may  not  be  suspected  of  having  selected  them, 
I  shall  take  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
stand  in  his  reply. 

[The  argumentative  part  omitted.] 
"  But  the  senator  did  not  restrict  himself  to 
a  reply  to  my  arguments.  lie  introduced  per- 
sonal remarks,  which  neither  self-respect,  nor  a 
regard  to  the  cause  I  support,  will  permit  me  to 
pass  without  notice,  as  adverse  as  I  am  to  all 
personal  controversies.  Not  only  my  education 
and  disposition,  but,  above  all,  my  conception  of 
the  duties  belonging  to  the  station  I  occupy,  in- 
disposes me  to  such  controversies.  We  are  sent 
here,  not  to  wrangle,  or  indulge  in  personal 
abuse,  but  to  deliberate  and  decide  on  the  com- 
mon interests  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  as  far 
as  they  have  been  subjected  by  the  constitution 
to  our  jurisdiction.  Thus  thinking  and  feeling, 
and  having  perfect  conlidence  in  the  cause  I  sup- 
port, I  addressed  myself,  when  I  was  last  up, 
directly  and  exclusively  to  the  understanding, 
carefully  avoiding  every  remark  which  hail 
the  least  personal  or  party  bearing.  In  proof 
of  this,  I  appeal  to  you,  senators,  my  wit- 
nesses and  judges  on  this  occasion.  But  it 
seems  that  no  caution  on  my  part  could  prevent 
what  I  was  so  anxious  to  avoid.  The  senator, 
having  no  pretext  to  give  a  personal  direction 
to  the  discussion,  made  a  premeditated  and 
gratuitous  attack  on  me.  I  say  having  no  pre- 
text ;  for  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  foinidation  for 
the  assertion  that  I  called  on  him  and  his  party 
to  follow  my  lead,  at  which  he  seemed  to  take 
oll'ence,  as  I  have  alieady  shov/n.  I  made  no 
such  call,  or  any  thing  that  could  be  construed 
into  it.  It  would  have  been  impertinent,  in  the 
relation  between  myself  and  his  party,  at  any 
stage  of  this  question ;  and  absurd  at  tluit  late 
period,  when  every  senator  had  made  up  his 
mind.  As  there  was,  then,  neither  provocation 
uor  pretext,  what  could  be  the  motive  of  the 


.senator  in  making  the  attack?  It  could  not  bo 
to  indidge  in  the  pleasure  of  personal  abiise — the 
lowest  and  basest  of  all  our  passions ;  and  which 
is  so  far  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  senator's 
character  and  station.  Nor  could  it  be  with  the 
view  to  intimidation.  The  senator  knows  nie 
too  long,  and  too  well,  to  make  such  an  attempt. 
I  am  sent  here  by  constituents  as  respectable 
as  those  he  represents,  in  order  to  watch  over 
their  peculiar  interests,  and  take  care  of  the 
general  concern  ;  and  if  I  were  capable  of  being 
deterred  by  any  one,  or  an/  consequence,  in 
discharging  my  duty,  from  denouncing  what  I 
regarded  as  dangerous  or  corrupt,  or  giving  a 
decided  and  zealous  support  to  what  I  thought 
right  and  expedient,  I  would,  in  shame  and  con- 
fusion, return  my  commission  to  the  patriotic 
and  gallant  State  I  represent,  to  be  placed  in 
more  resolute  and  trustworthy  hands. 

"  If,  then,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of 
these  be  the  motive,  what,  I  repeat,  can  it  be  ? 
In  casting  my  eyes  over  the  whole  surface  T  can 
see  but  one,  which  is,  that  the  senator,  despairing 
of  the  sufficiency  of  his  reply  to  overthrow  my 
arguments,  had  resorted  to  personalities,  in  the 
hope,  with  their  aid,  to  effect  what  he  could  not 
accomplish  by  main  strength.  He  well  knows 
that  the  force  of  an  argument  on  morn!  or  politi- 
cal subjects  depends  greatly  on  the  character  of 
him  who  advanced  it ;  and  that  to  cast  suspicion 
on  his  sincerity  or  motive,  or  to  shake  confi- 
dence in  his  imderstanding,  is  often  the  most  ef- 
fectual mode  to  destroy  its  force.  Thus  viewed, 
his  personalities  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  con- 
stituting a  part  of  his  reply  to  my  argument ; 
and  we,  accordingly,  find  the  senator  throwing 
them  in  front,  like  a  skilful  general,  in  order  to 
weaken  my  arguments  before  he  brought  on  his 
main  attack.  In  repelling,  then,  his  personal 
attacks,  I  also  defend  the  cause  which  I  advo- 
cate. It  is  against  that  his  blows  are  aimed, 
and  he  strikes  at  it  through  me,  because  he  be- 
lieves his  blows  will  be  the  more  ellectual. 

'•  Having  given  this  direction  to  his  reply,  he 
has  imposed  on  me  a  double  duty  to  repel  his 
attacks :  duty  to  myself,  and  to  the  cause  I  suji- 
port.  I  shall  not  decline  its  performance  ;  and 
when  it  is  discharged,  I  trust  1  shall  have  placed 
my  character  as  far  beyond  the  <larts  which 
he  has  hurled  at  it,  as  my  arguments  have 
proved  to  be  above  his  abilities  to  reply  to 
them.  In  doing  this,  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
speak  of  myself.  No  one  can  be  more  sensible 
than  I  am  how  odious  it  is  to  speak  of  one's 
self.  I  shall  endeavor  to  confine  myself  within 
the  limits  of  the  strictest  propriety;  but  if  any 
thing  should  escape  me  that  may  wound  tiic 
most  delicate  ear,  the  odium  ought  in  justice  to 
fall  not  on  me,  but  the  senator,  who,  by  his  un- 
provoked and  wanton  attack,  has  inqjosed  on 
me  the  painful  necessity  of  speaking  of  myself. 

'•  The  leading  charge  of  the  senator — that  nu 
which  all  the  others  depend,  and  which,  beini; 
overthrown,  they  fall  to  the  ground — is  that  1 
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have  pone  over ;  have  left  his  side,  and  joined 
the  other.  By  this  vague  and  indefinite  ex- 
pression, I  presume  he  meant  to  imply  that  I 
had  either  changed  my  opinion,  or  abandoned 
my  principle,  or  deserted  my  party.  If  he  did 
not  mean  one,  or  all ;  if  I  have  changed  neither 
opinions,  principles,  nor  party,  then  the  charge 
meant  nothing  deserving  notice.  But  if  he  in- 
tended to  imidy,  what  I  have  presumed  he  did, 
I  take  issue  on  the  fact — I  meet  and  repel  the 
charge.  It  happened,  fortunately  for  me,  fortu- 
nately for  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  that  it 
was  not  the  first  time  that  I  had  offered  my 
sentiments  on  the  question  now  under  consid- 
eration. There  is  scarcely  a  single  point  in  the 
present  issue  on  wliich  I  did  not  explicitly  ex- 
press my  opinion,  four  years  ago,  in  my  place 
liere,  when  the  removal  of  the  deposits  and 
the  (nustions  connected  with  it  were  under  dis- 
cussion— so  explicitly  as  to  repel  effectually  the 
charge  of  any  change  on  my  part ;  and  to  make 
it  iiiij)ossible  for  me  to  pursue  any  other  course 
than  I  have  without  involving  myself  in  gioss 
inconsistency.  I  intend  not  to  leave  so  imiior- 
tant  a  point  to  rest  on  my  bare  assertion. 
What  I  assert  stands  on  record,  which  I  now 
hold  in  my  possession,  and  intend,  at  the  prop- 
er time,  to  introduce  and  read.  But,  before  I 
do  that,  it  will  be  projier  I  should  state  the 
questions  now  at  issue,  and  my  course  in  rela- 
tion to  them  ;  so  that,  having  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct perception  of  them,  you  may,  senators, 
readily  and  satisfactorily  compare  and  deter- 
mine whether  my  course  on  the  present  occa- 
sion coincides  with  the  opinions  I  then  ex- 
pressed. 

"  There  are  three  questions,  as  is  agreed  by 
all,  involved  in  the  present  issue :  Shall  we  se])- 
arate  the  government  from  the  banks,  or  shall 
we  revive  the  league  of  St 'to  banks,  or  create 
a  national  b.ink  ?  My  ojiinion  and  conr.«e  in 
reference  to  each  are  well  known.  I  prefer  the 
separation  to  either  of  the  others  ;  and,  as  be- 
tween the  other  two,  I  regard  a  national  bank 
as  a  more  efficient,  and  a  less  corrupting  fiscal 
agent  than  a  league  of  State  banks.  It  is  also 
well  known  that  I  have  expressed  myself  on 
the  present  occasion  hostile  to  the  banking  sys- 
tem, as  it  exists ;  and  against  the  constitutional 
power  of  making  a  bank,  unless  on  the  assumj)- 
tion  that  we  have  the  right  to  receive  and  treat 
bank-notes  as  cash  in  our  fiscal  operations, 
which  I,  for  the  first  time,  have  denied  on  the 
present  occasion.  N(pv  .  I  entertained  and  ex- 
pressed all  these  opinions,  on  a  different  occa- 
sion, four  years  ago,  except  the  right  of  receiv- 
ing bank-notes,  in  regard  to  which  I  then  re- 
served my  opinion ;  and  if  all  this  should  be 
fully  and  clearly  established  by  the  record,  from 
speeches  delivered  and  published  at  the  time, 
the  chiirge  of  tlio  senator  must,  in  the  opinion 
of  all,  however  prejudiced,  .sink  to  the  ground. 
I  am  now  prepared  to  introduce,  and  have  the 
record  read.    I  delivered  two  speeches  in  the 


session  of  18.33-'34,  one  on  the  removal  of  the 
deposits,  and  the  other  on  the  question  of  the 
renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  late  bank.  1  ask 
the  secretary  to  turn  to  the  vohime  lying  be- 
fore him,  and  read  the  three  paragraphs  marked 
in  my  speech  on  the  dejiosits.  T  will  thank 
him  to  raise  his  voice,  and  read  slowly,  ,so  that 
he  may  be  distinctlj^  heard  ;  and  I  must  ask  yon, 
senators,  to  give  your  attentive  hearing ;  for  on 
the  coincidence  between  my  opinions  then  and 
my  course  now,  my  vindication  against  this  un- 
provoked and  groundless  charge  rests. 

"  [The  secretary  of  the  Senate  read  as  rc(iuest- 
ed.] 

"  Such  were  my  sentiments,  delivered  four 
years  since,  on  the  question  of  the  removal  of 
the  deposits,  and  now  standing  on  record  ;  and 
I  now  call  your  attention  .senators,  while  they 
are  fresh  in  your  minds,  and  before  other  ex- 
tracts are  read,  to  (he  opinions  I  then  enter- 
tained and  expressed,  in  order  that  you  may 
compare  them  with  those  that  I  have  express- 
ed, and  the  course  I  have  pursued  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion.  In  the  first  piice,  I  then  ex- 
pressed myself  explicitly  and  decidedly  against 
the  banking  .system,  and  intimated,  in  language 
too  strong  to  be  mistaken,  that,  if  the  question 
was  then  bank  or  no  bank,  as  it  now  is,  as  far 
as  government  is  concerned,  I  would  not  be 
found  on  the  side  of  the  bank.  Now,  I  ask,  I 
apjieal  to  the  candor  of  all,  even  the  most  prej- 
udiced, is  (here  any  thing  in  all  this  contra<lic- 
tory  to  my  present  opinions  or  course  ?  On 
the  contrary,  having  entertained  and  expressed 
these  opinions,  could  I,  at  this  time,  when  the 
issue  1  then  suppo.sed  is  actually  presented, 
have  gone  against  the  separation  widiout  gross 
inconsistency?  Again,  L  then  declared  myself 
to  be  utterly  opposed  (o  a  combination  or  league 
of  State  banks,  as  being  the  most  efiieient  and 
corrupting  fiscal  agent  the  governiiieut  could 
select,  and  more  objectionable  than  a  bank  of 
the  United  States.  I  again  appeal,  is  there  a 
sentiment  or  a  word  in  all  this  contradictory  to 
what  I  have  said,  or  done,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion ?  So  far  otherwise,  is  there  not  a  perfect 
harmony  and  coincidence  throughout,  Avhich, 
considering  the  distance  of  time  and  the  ditl'er- 
ence  of  the  occasion,  is  truly  remarkable ;  and 
this  extending  to  all  the  great  and  governing 
questions  now  at  issue  ? 

"  To  prove  all  this  I  again  refer  to  the  lecord. 
If  it  shall  appear  from  it  that  my  object  was  to 
disconnect  the  government  gradually  and  cau- 
tiously from  the  banking  system,  and  with  that 
fiew,  and  that  only,  I  proiiosed  to  use  the  IJank 
of  the  United  States  for  a  short  time,  and  that  I 
explicitly  exprc.s.sed  the  .same  ojiiiiioiis  then  as 
I  now  have  on  almost  every  point  connected 
with  the  system ;  I  shall  not  only  have  vindi- 
cated my  character  from  the  charge  of  (he  sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  but  shall  do  more,  much 
more  to  show  that  I  did  all  an  individual, 
standing  alone,  as  1  did,  could  do  to  avert  the 
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pi\  rfciit  calivmities :  ami,  of  course,  I  am  free 
from  all  responsibility  for  what  lia.s  since  hap- 
pened. I  have  shortened  the  extracts,  as  far  as 
was  possible  to  do  justice  to  myself,  and  have 
left  out  much  tiiat  oup;ht  of  right,  to  bo  read  in 
my  defence,  rather  than  to  weary  the  Senate. 
I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  command  attention 
to  reading;  of  documents  ;  but  I  trust  that  this, 
where  justice  to  a  member  of  the  bodj',  whose 
character  has  been  assi  iled,  without  the  least 
provocation,  will  form  :m  exception.  The  ex- 
tracts arc  numbered,  and  I  will  thank  the  sec- 
retary to  pause  at  the  cud  of  each,  unless  other- 
wise desired. 

"  [The  secretary  read  as  requested.] 
"  lint  the  removal  of  the  deposits  was  not  the 
only  question  discussed  at  that  remarkable  and 
important  session.  The  charter  of  the  United 
States  Bank  was  then  about  to  expire.  The 
senator  from  Massachusetts  nearest  to  me  [Mr. 
Wkhstku],  then  at  the  head  of  the  committee 
on  finance,  suggested,  in  his  jjiace,  that  he 
intended  to  introduce  a  bill  to  renew  the 
charter.  I  clearly  perceived  that  the  movement, 
if  made,  would  fail;  and  that  there  was  no 
prospect  of  doing  any  thing  to  arrest  the  dan- 
ger approaching,  unless  the  subject  was  taken 
up  on  the  broad  question  of  tlio  currenc}"^;  and 
that  if  any  connection  of  the  government  with 
the  banks  could  be  justified  at  all,  it  must  be  in 
that  relation.  I  am  not  among  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  currency  was  in  a  sound  condition 
when  the  deposits  were  removed  in  1834.  I 
then  believed,  and  experience  has  proved  I  was 
correct,  that  it  was  deeply  and  dangerouslj'  dis- 
eased ;  and  that  the  most  efficient  measures 
^vere  necessary  to  prevent  the  catastrophe  which 
has  since  fallen  on  the  circulation  of  the  country. 
There  was  then  not  more  than  one  dollar  in 
specie,  on  an  average,  in  the  banks,  including 
the  United  States  Bank  and  all,  for  six  of  bank 
notes  in  circulation;  and  not  more  than  one 
in  eleven  compared  to  liabilities  of  the  banks ; 
and  this  while  the  United  States  Bank  was  in 
full  and  active  operation ;  which  proves  con- 
clusively that  its  charter  ought  not  to  be  re- 
newed, if  renewed  at  all,  without  great  modifica- 
tions. I  saw  also  that  the  expansion  of  the  cir- 
culation, great  as  it  then  was,  must  still  farther 
increase ;  that  the  disease  lay  deep  in  the  sys- 
tcn» ;  that  the  terms  on  which  the  charter  of  the 
Bunk  of  England  was  renewed  would  give  a 
western  direction  to  specie,  which,  instead  of 
correcting  the  disorder,  by  substituting  specie 
for  bank  notes  in  our  circulation,  would  become 
the  basis  of  new  banking  operations  that  would 
greatly  increavSe  the  swelling  tide.  Such  were 
my  conceptions  then,  and  1  honestly  and  ear- 
nestly endeavored  to  carry  them  into  eftcct,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  approaching  catastrophe. 

"  The  political  and  personal  relations  between 
myself  and  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Webster],  were  then  not  the  kindest.  We 
stood  in  opposition  at  the  preceding  session  on 


the  great  question  growing  out  of  the  conflict 
between  the  State  1  represented  and  the  general 
government,  which  could  not  pass  away  with- 
out leaving  unfriendly  feelings  on  both  sides ; 
but  where  duty  is  involved,  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  permitting  my  personal  relations  to  in- 
terfere. In  my  solicitude  to  avoid  coming  dan- 
gers, I  sought  an  interview,  through  a  common 
friend,  in  order  to  compare  opinions  as  to  the 
proper  course  to  be  pursued.  We  met,  and  con- 
versed freely  and  fully,  but  parted  without 
agreeing.  I  expressed  to  him  my  deep  regret 
at  our  disagreement,  and  informed  him  that,  al- 
though I  could  not  agree  with  him,  I  would 
throw  no  embarrassment  in  his  way ;  but  should 
feel  it  to  be  my  duty,  when  he  made  his  motion 
to  introduce  a  bill  to  renew  the  charter  of  the 
bank,  to  express  my  opinion  at  large  on  the 
state  of  the  currency  and  the  proper  course  to 
be  pursued ;  which  I  accordingly  did.  On  that 
memorable  occasion  I  stood  almost  alone.  One 
party  supported  the  league  of  State  banks,  and 
the  other  the  United  States  Bank,  the  charter 
of  which  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
WEnsTER,]  proposed  to  renew  for  six  years. 
Nothing  was  left  me  but  to  place  myself  dis- 
tinctly before  the  country  on  the  ground  I  occu- 
pied, which  I  did  fully  and  explicitly  in  the 
speech  I  delivered  on  the  occasion.  In  justice 
to  myself,  I  ought  to  have  every  word  of  it  read 
on  the  present  occasion.  It  would  of  itself  be  a 
full  vindication  of  my  course.  I  stated  and  en- 
larged on  all  the  points  to  which  I  have  already 
referred ;  objected  to  the  rccharter  as  proposid 
by  the  mover;  and  foretold  that  what  has  since 
happened  would  follow,  unless  something  effec- 
tual was  done  to  prevent  it.  As  a  remedy,  I 
proposed  to  use  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
as  a  temporary  expedient,  fortified  with  strong 
guards,  in  order  to  resist  and  turn  back  the 
swelling  tide  of  circulation. 

"After  having  so  expressed  myself,  wliich  clear- 
ly shows  that  my  object  was  to  use  the  bank 
for  a  time  in  such  a  manner  as  to  break  the 
connection  with  the  system,  without  a  shock  to 
the  country  or  currency,  I  then  proceed  and  ex- 
amine the  question,  whether  this  could  be  best 
accomplished  by  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of 
the  United  States  Bank,  or  through  a  league  of 
State  banks.  After  concluding  what  I  had  to 
say  on  the  subject,  in  my  deep  solicitude  I  ad- 
dressed the  three  parties  in  the  Senate  sepa- 
rately, urging  such  motives  as  I  thought  best 
calculated  to  act  on  them ;  and  pressing  them  to 
join  me  in  the  measure  suggested,  in  order  to 
avert  approaching  danger.  I  began  with  my 
friends  of  the  State  rights  party,  and  with 
the  administration.  I  have  taken  copious  ex- 
tracts from  the  address  to  the  first,  which  will 
clearly  prove  how  exactly  my  opinions  then  and 
now  coincide  on  all  questions  connected  with 
the  banks.  I  now  ask  the  secretary  to  read  tho 
extract  numbered  two. 

"  [The  secretary  read  accordingly.] 
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"  I  regret  to  trespass  on  the  patience  of  the 
Senate,  but  T  wish,  in  justice  to  myself,  to  ask 
their  attention  to  one  more,  which,  though  not 
immediately  relating  to  the  question  under  con- 
sideration, is  not  irreletant  to  my  vindication. 
I  not  only  expressed  my  opinions  freely  in  rela- 
tion to  the  currency  and  the  bank,  in  the  speech 
from  which  such  copious  extracts  have  been 
read,  but  had  the  precaution  to  define  my 
political  position  distinctly  in  reference  to  tho 
political  parties  of  the  daj',  and  the  course  I 
would  jmrsuc  in  relation  to  each.  I  then,  as 
now.  belonged  to  the  party  to  which  it  is  my 
glory  ever  to  have  been  attached  exclusively  ; 
and  avowed,  explicitly,  that  I  belonged  to  nei- 
tlier  of  the  two  parties,  opposition  or  adminis- 
tration, then  contending  for  superiority ;  which 
of  itself  ought  to  go  far  to  repel  the  charge  of 
the  senator  from  Kentucky,  that  I  have  gone 
over  from  one  party  to  the  other.  The  secre- 
tarj'  will  read  the  last  extract. 

"[The  secretary  read.] 

"  Such,  senators,  are  my  recorded  sentiments 
in  1834.  They  are  full  and  explicit  on  all  the 
questions  involved  in  the  present  issue,  and 
l)rove,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  tliat  I 
have  changed  no  opinion,  abandoned  no  princi- 
j)le,  nor  deserted  any  party.  I  stand  now  on 
the  ground  I  stood  then,  and,  of  course,  if  my 
relations  to  the  two  o{)posing  parties  are 
changed — if  I  now  act  with  those  I  then  op- 
posed, and  oppose  those  with  whom  I  then 
acted,  the  change  is  not  in  me.  I,  at  least,  have 
stood  still.  In  saying  this,  I  accuse  none  of 
changing.  I  leave  others  to  explain  their  posi- 
tion, now  and  then,  if  they  deem  explanation 
necessary.  But,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  state 
my  opinion,  I  would  say  that  the  change  is 
rather  in  the  questions  and  the  circumstances, 
than  in  the  opinions  or  principles  of  either  of 
the  parties.  The  opposition  were  then,  and  are 
now,  national  bank  men,  and  the  administra- 
tion, in  like  manner,  were  anti-national  bank, 
and  in  favor  of  a  league  of  State  banks ;  while  I 
pi'cferred  then,  as  now,  tho  former  to  the  latter, 
and  a  divorce  from  banks  to  either.  When  the 
experiment  of  the  league  failed,  the  administra- 
tion were  reduced  to  the  option  between  a 
national  bank  and  a  divorce.  They  chose  the 
latter,  and  such,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt, 
would  have  been  their  choice,  had  the  option 
been  the  same  four  years  ago.  Nor  have  I  any 
doubt,  had  the  option  been  then  between  a 
league  of  banks  and  divorce,  the  opposition 
Uvm,  as  now,  would  have  been  in  favor  of  the 
league.  In  all  this  there  is  more  apparent  than 
real  change.  As  to  myself,  there  has  been 
neither.  If  I  acted  with  the  opposition  and 
opposed  the  admhiistration  then,  it  was  because 
I  was  openly  opposed  to  the  removal  of  the 
deposits  and  the  league  of  banks,  as  1  now  am ; 
and  if  I  now  act  with  the  latter  and  oppose  the 
former,  it  is  because  I  am  now,  as  then,  in  favor 
of  a  divorce,  and  opposed  to  either  a  league  of 


State  banks  or  a  national  bank,  except,  indeed, 
as  the  means  of  eft'ecting  a  divorce  gradually 
and  safely.  AVhat,  then,  is  my  oH'ence  i  AVhat 
but  refusing  to  abandon  my  first  choice,  the 
divorce  from  the  banks,  because  the  administra- 
tion has  selected  it,  and  of  going  with  tlie  oppo- 
sition for  a  national  bank,  to  which  I  hiive  been 
and  am  still  opposed  ?  That  is  all ;  and  for  this 
I  am  chai"ged  with  going  over — leaving  one 
party  and  joining  the  other. 

"  Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  the  senator  has 
not  only  made  the  charge,  but  has  said,  in  his 
place,  that  he  heard,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  at  the  extra  session,  that  I  was  opposed  to 
a  national  bank  !  I  could  place  the  senator  in 
a  dilemma  from  which  there  is  no  possibility 
of  escape.  I  might  .say  to  him,  you  have  either 
forgot,  or  not,  what  I  said  in  1834.  If  jou  have 
not,  how  can  you  justify  yourself  in  making  the 
charge  you  have?  But  if  you  have — if  you 
have  forgot  what  is  so  recent,  and  what,  from 
the  magnitude  of  the  question  and  the  iinpoi't- 
ance  of  the  occasion,  was  so  well  calcidated  to 
impress  itself  on  your  memory,  what  possible 
value  can  be  attached  to  your  recollection  or 
opinions,  as  to  my  course  on  moie  remote  and 
less  memorable  occasions,  on  which  jou  have 
undertaken  to  impeach  my  conduct  ?  He  may 
take  his  choice. 

"  Having  now  established  by  the  record  that 
I  have  changed  no  opinion,  abandoned  no  ]irin- 
ciple,  nor  deserted  any  party,  the  chai-ge  of  the 
senator,  with  all  the  aspersions  with  which  he 
accompanied  it,  falls  prostrate  to  the  earth. 
Here  I  might  leave  the  subject,  and  close  my 
vindication.  But  I  choose  not.  I  shall  follow 
the  .senator  up,  step  by  step,  in  his  unprovoked, 
and  I  may  now  add,  groundless  attack,  with 
blows  not  less  decisive  and  victorious. 

"  The  senator  next  proceeded  to  state,  that 
in  a  certain  document  (if  he  named  it,  1  did 
not  hear  him)  I  assigned  as  the  reason  why  I 
could  not  join  in  the  attack  on  the  administra- 
tion, that  the  benefit  of  the  victory  would  not 
enure  to  myself,  or  my  party ;  or,  as  he  ex- 
plained himself,  becau.se  it  would  not  place 
myself  and  them  in  power.  I  presume  he  re- 
ferred to  a  letter,  in  answer  to  an  invitation  to 
a  public  dinner,  offered  me  by  my  old  and  faith- 
ful friends  and  constituents  of  Edgefield,  in  aj)- 
probation  of  my  course  at  the  extra  session. 

"  [Mr.  Clay.    I  do.] 

"  The  pressure  of  domestic  engageiueuts 
would  not  permit  me  to  accept  their  invitation; 
and,  in  declining  it,  I  deemed  it  due  to  them 
and  myself  to  explain  my  cour.se,  in  its  political 
and  party  biiaring,  more  fully  than  I  had  done 
in  debate.  They  had  a  right  to  know  mv  rea- 
sons, and  I  expressed  niys*  If  with  the  frankness 
due  to  the  long  and  uninierrupted  conlidenco 
that  had  ever  existed  between  us. 

"  Having  made  these  explanatory  renuirks.  I 
now  proceed  to  meet  the  assertion  of  the  sen- 
ator.   I  again  take  issue  on  the  fact.     1  assigned 
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no  such  reason  as  the  senator  attributes  to  mo. 
I  never  dreamed  nor  thought  of  such  a  one ;  nor 
ean  any  force  of  construction  extort  such  from 
what  I  said.  No ;  my  object  was  not  power  or 
place,  either  for  myself  or  party.  1  was  far 
more  humble  and  honest.  It  was  to  save  our- 
selves and  our  principles  from  being  absorbed 
and  lost  in  a  party,  more  numerous  and  power- 
ful ;  but  ditt'ering  from  us  on  almost  every  prin- 
ciple and  question  of  policy. 

"  When  the  suspension  of  specie  payments 
took  place  in  May  last  (not  unexpected  to  me), 
I  innnediately  turned  my  attention  to  the  event 
earnestly,  considering  it  as  an  event  pregnant 
with  great  and  lasting  consequences.  Review- 
ing the  whole  ground,  I  saw  nothing  to  change 
in  the  opinions  and  principles  I  had  avowed  in 
1834 ;  and  I  determined  to  carry  them  out,  as 
far  as  circumstances  and  my  ability  would  ena- 
ble nic.  But  I  saw  that  my  course  must  be 
iiilluenccd  by  the  position  which  the  two  groat 
contending  parties  might  take  in  reference  to 
the  question.  I  did  not  doubt  that  the  opposi- 
tion would  rally  either  on  a  national  bank,  or 
a  combination  of  State  banks,  with  Mr.  Biddle's 
at  the  head  ;  but  I  was  wholly  uncertain  what 
course  the  administration  would  adopt,  and  re- 
mained so  until  the  message  of  the  President 
was  received  and  read  by  the  secretary  at  his 
table.  AVhen  I  saw  he  went  for  a  divorce,  I 
never  hesitated  a  moment.  Not  only  my  opin- 
ions and  principles  long  entertained,  and,  as  I 
have  shown,  fully  expressed  years  ago,  but  the 
highest  political  motives,  left  me  no  alternative. 
1  perceived  at  once  that  the  object,  to  accom- 
plisli  which  we  had  acted  in  concert  with  the 
opposition,  had  ceased :  Executive  usurpations 
had  come  to  an  end  for  the  present :  and  that 
the  struggle  with  the  administration  was  no 
longer  for  power,  but  to  save  themselves.  I 
also  clearly  saw,  that  if  we  should  unite  with 
the  oj)position  in  their  attack  on  the  adminis- 
tration, the  victory  over  them,  in  the  position 
they  occupied,  would  be  a  victory  over  us  and 
our  principles.  It  required  no  sag.icity  to  see 
that  such  would  be  the  result.  It  was  as  jilain 
as  day.  The  administration  had  taken  position, 
as  1  have  shown,  on  the  very  ground  I  occupied 
in  1834 ;  and  which  the  whole  State  rights 
party  had  taken  at  the  same  time  in  the  other 
House,  as  its  journals  v.'ill  prove.  The  opposi- 
tion, under  the  banner  of  the  bank,  were  moving 
against  them  for  the  very  reason  that  they  had 
taken  the  ground  they  did. 

'■  Now,  I  ask,  what  would  have  been  the  re- 
sult if  we  had  joined  in  the  attack?  No  one 
can  now  doubt  that  the  victory  over  those  in 
power  would  ha\o  been  certain  and  decisive, 
nor  would  the  consequences  have  been  the 
least  doubtful.  The  first  fruit  would  have  been 
a  national  bank.  The  principles  of  the  opposi- 
tion, and  the  very  object  of  the  attack,  would 
have  necessarily  led  to  that.  We  would  have 
been  not  only  too  feeble  to  resist,  but  would 


have  been  committed  by  joining  in  the  attack 
with  its  avowed  object  to  go  for  one,  while 
those  who  support  the  administration  would 
have  been  scattered  in  the  winds.  We  should 
then  have  had  a  bank — that  is  clear;  nor  is  it 
less  certain,  that  in  its  train  there  would  have 
followed  all  the  consequences  which  have  and 
ever  will  follow,  when  tried — high  duties,  over- 
flowing revenue,  extravagant  expenditures,  large 
sui'pluses ;  in  a  word,  all  those  disastrous  cou- 
secjuences  which  have  well  near  overthrown 
our  institutions,  and  involved  the  country  in 
its  present  difficulties.  The  influence  of  the 
institution,  the  known  principles  and  policy  of 
the  opposition,  and  the  utter  prostration  of  the 
administration  party,  and  the  absorption  of 
ours,  would  have  leu  to  those  results  as  cer- 
tainly as  we  exist. 

"  I  now  appeal,  senators,  to  your  candor  and 
justice,  and  ask,  could  I,  having  all  these  conse- 
quences before  me,  with  my  known  opinions  and 
that  of  the  party  to  which  I  belong,  and  to  which 
only  I  owe  fidelity,  have  acted  differently  from 
what  I  did  ?  Would  not  any  other  comsc  have 
justly  exposed  me  to  the  charge  of  having  aban- 
doned my  principles  and  party,  with  which  I  am 
now  accused  so  unjustly  ?  Nay,  would  it  not 
have  been  worse  than  folly — been  madness  in 
me,  to  have  taken  any  other  ?  And  yet,  the 
grounds  which  I  have  assumed  in  this  exposi- 
tion are  the  very  rcasois  assigned  in  my  letter, 
and  which  the  senator  has  perverted  most  un- 
fairly and  unjustly  into  the  pitiful,  personal,  and 
selfish  reason,  which  lie  has  attributed  to  me. 
Confirmative  of  what  I  say,  I  again  appeal  to 
the  record.  The  secretary  will  road  the  para- 
graph marked  in  my  Edgefield  letter,  to  which, 
I  presume,  the  senator  alluded. 

••  [The  secretary  of  the  Senate  reads  :] 
" '  As  soon  as  I  saw  this  state  of  things,  1  clearly 
perceived  that  a  very  important  question  was 
presented  for  our  determination,  wliich  we  wei'C 
comijolled  to  decide  forthwith — shall  we  con- 
tinue our  joint  attack  with  the  Nationals  on 
those  in  power,  in  the  new  position  which  they 
have  been  compelled  to  occupy  ?  It  was  clear, 
with  our  joint  forces,  we  could  utterly  over- 
throw and  demolish  them ;  but  it  was  not  less 
clear  that  the  victory  would  enure,  not  to  us, 
but  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  our  allies  and 
their  cause.  They  were  the  most  numerous  and 
powerful,  and  the  point  of  assault  on  the  po?' 
tion  which  the  party  to  be  assaulted  had  taken 
in  relation  to  the  banks,  would  have  greatly 
strengthened  the  settled  principles  and  policy 
of  the  National  party,  and  weakened,  in  the 
same  degree,  ours.  They  are,  and  ever  have 
been,  the  decided  advocates  of  a  national  bank  ; 
and  arc  now  in  ftivor  of  one  with  a  capital  so 
ample  as  to  be  sufficient  to  control  the  State  in- 
stitutions, and  to  regulate  the  currency  and  ex- 
changes of  the  country.  To  join  them  with 
their  avowed  object  in  the  attack  to  overthrow 
those  in  power,  on  the  ground  they  occupied 
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against  a  bank,  would,  of  course,  not  only  have 
placed  the  government  and  country  in  their 
hands  without  opposition,  but  would  have  com- 
mitted us,  beyond  the  possibility  of  extrication, 
fiir  a  bank ;  and  absorbed  our  party  in  the  ranks 
of  the  National  Republicans.  The  llrst  fruits 
of  the  victory  woidcl  have  been  an  overshadow- 
ing National  Bank,  with  an  immense  capital, 
not  less  than  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  millions ; 
which  would  have  centralized  the  currency  and 
exchanges,  and  with  them  the  commerce  and 
cajiital  of  the  country,  in  whatever  section  the 
head  of  the  institution  might  be  placed.  The 
next  woidd  be  the  indissoluble  union  of  the 
political  opponents,  whose  principles  and  policy 
are  so  opposite  to  ours,  and  so  dangerous  to  our 
mstitutions,  as  well  as  oppressive  to  us.' 

"  I  now  ask,  is  there  any  thing  in  this  extract 
which  will  warrant  the  construction  that  the 
senator  has  attempted  to  force  on  it  ?  Is  it  not 
manifest  that  the  expression  on  which  he  fixes, 
that  the  victory  would  enure,  not  to  us,  but 
exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  the  opposition, 
alludes  not  to  power  or  place,  but  to  principle 
and  policy  ?  Can  words  be  more  plain  ?  Wliat 
then  becomes  of  all  the  aspersions  of  the  sena- 
tor, his  reflections  about  selfishness  and  the 
want  of  patriotism,  and  his  allusions  and  illus- 
trations to  give  them  force  and  effect  ?  They 
fall  to  the  ground  without  deserving  a  notice, 
with  his  groundless  accusation. 

"IJut.  in  so  premeditated  and  indiscriminate 
an  attack,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  my  mo- 
tives would  entirely  escape ;  and  we  accordingly 
find  the  senator  very  charitably  leaving  it  to 
time  to  disclose  my  motive  for  going  over. 
Leave  it  to  time  to  disclose  my  motive  for  going 
over !  I  who  have  changed  no  opinion,  aban- 
doned no  principle,  and  deserted  no  party :  I, 
wh  have  stood  still,  and  maintained  my  ground 
against  every  difficulty,  to  be  told  that  it  is  left 
to  time  to  disclose  my  motive  !  The  imputation 
sinks  to  the  earth  with  the  groundless  charge 
on  which  it  rests.  I  stamp  it  with  scorn  in  the 
dust.  I  pick  up  the  dart,  which  fell  harmless 
at  uiy  feet.  I  hurl  it  back,  ^^■hat  the  senator 
charges  on  me  unjustly,  he  has  actually  done. 
He  went  over  on  a  memorable  occasion,  and  did 
not  leave  it  to  time  to  disclose  his  motive. 

"  The  senator  next  tells  us  that  I  bore  a  char- 
acter for  stern  fidelity ;  which  he  accompanied 
with  remarks  implying  that  I  had  forfeited  it 
by  my  course  on  the  present  occasion.  If  he 
means  by  stern  fidelity  a  devoted  attachment  to 
duty  and  principle,  which  nothing  can  overcome, 
the  character  is,  indeed,  a  high  one ;  and  I  trust, 
not  entirely  unmerited.  I  have,  at  least,  the 
authority  of  the  senator  himself  for  saying  that 
it  belonged  to  me  before  the  present  occasion, 
and  it  is,  of  course,  incumbent  on  him  to  show 
that  I  have  since  forfeited  it.  He  will  find  the 
task  a  Herculean  one.  It  would  be  by  far  more 
easy  to  show  the  opposite ;  that,  instead  of  for- 
feiting, I  have  strengthened  my  title  to  the  char- 


acter ;  instead  of  abandoning  any  principles,  I 
have  firmly  adhered  to  them ;  and  that  too.  under 
the  most  appalling  difficulties.  If  I  were  to 
select  an  instance  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
life  on  which,  above  all  others,  to  rest  my  claim 
to  the  charneter  which  the  senator  attributed 
to  me,  it  would  be  this  very  one,  which  he  has 
selected  to  prove  that  I  have  forfeited  it. 

'•  I  acted  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  difli- 
culties  I  had  to  encounter,  and  the  responsibil- 
ity I  must  incur.  I  saw  a  great  and  powerful 
party,  probably  the  most  powerful  in  the  coun- 
try, eagerly  seizing  on  the  catastrophe  wliieh 
had  befallen  the  currency,  and  the  consequent 
embarrassments  that  followed,  to  displace  those 
in  power,  against  whom  tiiey  had  been  long 
contending.  I  saw  that,  to  stand  between  them 
and  their  object,  I  must  necessarily  incur  their 
deep  and  lasting  displeasure.  I  also  saw  that, 
to  maintain  the  administration  in  the  position 
they  had  taken — to  separate  the  governii'cnt 
from  the  banks,  I  would  draw  down  on  me, 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  southern 
banks,  the  whole  weight  of  that  extensive,  con- 
centrated, and  powerful  interest — the  most  jiow- 
erful  by  far  of  any  in  the  whole  conuiiunity  ; 
and  thus  I  would  unite  against  me  a  combina- 
tion of  political  and  moneyed  infiuence  almost 
irresistible.  Nor  was  this  all.  I  could  not  but 
see  that,  however  pure  and  disinterested  my 
motives,  and  however  consistent  my  course 
with  all  I  had  ever  said  or  done,  I  would  be  ex- 
posed to  the  very  charges  and  asjiersions  which 
I  am  now  repelling.  The  ease  with  which  they 
could  be  made,  and  the  temptation  to  make 
them,  I  saw  were  too  great  to  be  resisted  by 
the  party  morality  of  the  day— as  groundless  as 
I  have  demonstrated  them.  But  there  was 
another  consequence  that  I  could  not  but  fore- 
see, far  more  painful  to  me  than  all  others.  I 
but  too  clearly  saw  that,  in  so  sudden  and  com- 
plex a  juncture,  called  on  as  I  was  to  decide  on 
my  course  instantly,  as  it  were,  on  the  field  of 
battle,  without  consultation,  or  explaining  my 
reasons,  I  would  estrange  for  a  time  many  of 
my  political  friends,  who  had  passed  through 
with  me  so  many  trials  and  difficulties,  and  fur 
whom  I  feel  a  brother's  love.  But  I  saw  before 
me  the  path  of  duty,  and,  though  rugged,  and 
hedged  on  all  sides  with  these  and  many  other 
difliculties,  I  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  take 
it.  After  I  had  made  up  my  mind  as  to  my 
course,  in  a  conversation  with  a  friend  about 
the  responsibility  I  would  assume,  he  remarked 
that  my  own  State  might  desert  me.  1  replied 
that  it  was  not  impossible ;  but  the  result  has 
proved  that  I  under-estimated  the  intelligence 
and  patriotism  of  my  virtuous  and  noble  State. 
I  ask  her  pardon  for  the  distrust  implied  in  my 
answer;  but  I  ask  with  assurance  it  will  bu 
granted,  on  the  grounds  I  shall  put  it— that,  in 
being  prepared  to  sacrifice  her  confidence,  as 
dear  to  me  as  light  and  life,  rather  than  disobey 
on  this  great  question,  the  dictates  of  my  judg- 
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nient  an  I  conscience.  I  proved  nijKelf  worthy 
of  beinp;  her  rcprenentative. 

"  But  if  the   Henntor,  in  attributing  to  me 
stern  fidelity,  meant,  not  devotion  to  principle, 
hut  to  party,  and  especially  the  party  of  which 
he  is  so  prominent  a  member,  my  Uiiswcr  i.s, 
that  I  never  belonged  to  his  p.irty,  nor  owed  it 
any  fidelity;   and,  of  course,  couUl  forfeit,  in 
reference  to  it,  no  character  for  fidelity.    It  is 
true,  we  acted  in  concert  apainst  what  we  be- 
lieved to  be  tlie  usurpations  of  the  Executive  ; 
and  it  is  true  that,  during  the  time,  I  saw  much 
to  esteem  in  those  with  whom  I  acted,  and  con- 
tracted friendly  relations  with  many  ;  which  I 
shall  not  be  the  first  to  forget.    Jt  is  also  true 
that  a  common  party  designation  was  applied 
to  the  opjiosition  in  the  aggregate — not,  how- 
ever, witli  my  approbation ;  but  it  is  no  less 
true  that  it  was  universally  known  that  it  con- 
sisted of  two  distinct  parties,  dissimilar  in  prin- 
ciple and  policy,  except  in  relation  to  the  object 
for  which  they  had  united  :  the  national  reimb- 
lican  party,  and  the  portion  of  the  State  rights 
party  whicli  liad  separated  from  the  administra- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  it  had  departed  f:'om 
the  true  princijjles  of  the  original  party.     That 
I  belonged  exclusively  to  that  detached  portion, 
and  to  neither  the  opposition  nor  administration 
party,  I  prov"  by  my  explicit  declaration,  con- 
tained  in  one  of  the  ertracts  read  from  my 
speech   on   the  currency    in   1834.     That   the 
jiiirty  generally,  and  the  State  which  I  repre- 
sent in  part,  stood  aloof  from  both  of  the  par- 
ties, may  be  established  from  the  fact  that  they 
refused  to  mingle  in  the  party  and  political  con- 
tests of  the  day.     My  State  withheld  her  elec- 
toral vote  in  two  successive  presidential  elections ; 
and,  rather  than  to  bestow  it  on  either  the  sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  or  the  distinguished  citizen 
whom  he  opposed,  in  the  first  of  those  elec- 
tions, she  threw  her  vote  on  a  patriotic  citizen 
of  Virginia,  since  deceased,  of  her  own  politics  ; 
but  who  was  not  a  candidate ;  and,  in  the  last, 
she  refused  to  give  it  to   the  worthy  senator 
from  Tennessee  near  me  (Judge  White),  though 
his  principles  and  views  of  policy  approach  so 
much  nearer  to  hers  than  that  of  the  party  to 
which  the  senator  from  Kentucky  belongs. 

"  And  here.  Mr.  President,  I  avail  myself  of 
the  opportunity  to  declare  my  present  political 
position,  so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  here- 
after. I  belong  to  the  old  Republican  State 
Rights  party  of  "J8.  To  that,  and  that  alone,  I 
owe  fidelity,  and  by  that  1  shall  stand  through 
every  change,  and  in  spite  of  every  difficulty. 
Its  creed  is  to  be  found  in  the  Kentucky  reso- 
lutions, and  Virginia  resolutions  and  report ; 
and  its  policy  is  to  confine  the  action  of  this 
government  within  the  narrowest  limits  com- 
patible with  the  peace  and  security  of  these 
States,  and  the  objects  for  which  the  Union 
was  expresslj^  formed.  I,  as  one  of  that  party, 
shall  support  all  who  support  its  principles  and 
policy,  and  oppose  all  who  oppose  them.     I 


have  given,  and  shall  contiinie  to  give,  the  ad- 
ministration  a  hearty  and  sincere  support  on 
the  great  question  now  luuler  discussion,  be- 
cau.se  I  regard  it  as  in  strict  conformity  to  our 
creed  and  jiolicy ;  and  shall  do  every  thing  in 
my  power  to  sustain  theni  vmder  the  great  re- 
sponsibility which  they  have  assumed.  Rut 
let  mo  tell  those  who  are  more  interested  in 
sustaining  them  than  myself,  that  the  danger 
which  threatens  them  lies  not  here,  but  in 
another  quarter.  This  measure  will  tend  to 
uphold  them,  if  they  stand  fast,  and  adhere  to 
it  with  fidelity,  liut,  if  they  wish  to  know 
where  the  danger  is,  let  them  look  to  the  fiscal 
department  of  the  government.  I  said,  years 
ago,  that  we  were  committing  an  error  the  re- 
verse of  the  great  and  dangerous  one  that  was 
committed  in  1828,  and  to  which  we  owe  our 
present  difficulties,  and  all  we  have  since  expe- 
rienced. Then  we  raised  the  revenue  greatly, 
when  the  expenditures  were  about  to  be  re- 
duced by  the  <lischarge  of  the  public  debt ;  and 
now  we  have  doubled  the  disbursements,  when 
the  revenue  is  rapidly  decreasing ;  an  error, 
which,  although  i)robably  not  so  fatal  to  the 
country,  will  prove,  if  immediate  and  vigorous 
measures  be  not  adopted,  far  more  so  to  those 
in  power. 

'•  But  the  senator  did  not  confine  his  attack 
to  my  conduct  and  motives  in  reference  to  the 
present  question.  In  his  eagerness  to  weaken 
the  cause  I  support,  by  destroying  confidence  in 
me,  he  made  an  indiscriminate  attack  on  my  in- 
tellectual faculties,  which  he  characterized  as 
metaphysical,  eccentric,  too  much  of  genius,  and 
too  little  common  sense  ;  and  of  course  wanting 
a  ,>-ound  and  i)ractical  judgment. 

"JNIr.  President,  according  to  my  Ofyinion, 
there  is  nothing  of  which  those  who  are  en- 
dowed with  superior  mental  faculties  ought  to 
be  more  cautious,  than  to  reproach  those  with 
their  deficiency  to  whom  Providence  has  been 
less  liberal.  The  faculties  of  our  mind  are  the 
immediate  gift  of  our  Creator,  for  which  we  are 
no  farther  responsible  than  for  their  proper  cul- 
tivation, according  to  our  opportunities,  and 
their  proper  application  to  control  and  regulate 
our  actions.  Tuns  thinking,  I  trust  I  shall  be 
the  last  to  assume  superiority  on  my  part,  or 
reproach  anj'  one  with  inferiority  on  his ;  but 
those  who  do  not  regard  the  rule,  when  ap- 
plied to  others,  cannot  expect  it  to  be  observed 
when  applied  to  themselves.  The  critic  must 
expect  to  be  criticised ;  and  he  who  points  out 
the  faults  of  others,  to  have  his  own  pointnl 
out. 

"  I  cannot  retort  on  the  senator  the  charge  of 
being  metaphysical.  I  cannot  accuse  him  of 
possessing  the  powers  of  analysis  and  generali- 
zation, those  higher  faculties  of  the  mind  (caikd 
metaphysical  by  those  who  do  not  possess 
them),  which  decompose  and  resolve  into  their 
elements  the  complex  masses  of  ideas  that  exist 
in  the  world  of  mind — as  chemistry  does  the 
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bodies  that  surround  us  in  the  material  world ; 
and   without  which   those    deep    and    hidden 
causes  which  are  in  constant  action,  and  pro- 
ducing such  mighty  changes  in  the  condition 
of  society,  would  oi^rate  unseen  and  undetect- 
ed.    The  absence  of  these  higher  qualities  of 
the  mind  is  conspicuous  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  senator's  public  life.     To  this  it 
may  tw  traced  that  he  prefers  the  specious  to 
the  solid,  and  the  plausible  to  the  true.     To 
tile  same  cause,  combined  with  an  ardent  tem- 
perament, it  is  owing  that  we  ever  find  him 
mounted  on  some  popular  and  favorite  measure, 
which  he  whips  along,  cheered  by  the  shouts  of 
tl>e  multitude,  and  never  dismounts  till  he  has 
rode  it  down.     Tiuis,  at  <me  time,  we  find  him 
mounted  on  the   protective  system,  which  he 
rode  down;   at  another,  on  internal  huproye- 
ment ;  and  now  he  is  mounted  on  a  bank,  which 
will  surely  share  the  same     .'e,  unless  those 
who  are  immediately  interested  shall  stop  him 
in  his  headlong  career.     It  is  the  fault  of  his 
mind  to  seize  on  a  few  prominent  and  striking 
advantages,  !ind  to  pursue  them  eagerly  with- 
out looking  to  consequences.     Thus,  in  the  case 
of  the  protecti\e  system,  he  was  struck  with 
the  ailvantiiges  of  manufactures  ;  and,  believing 
that  high  duties  was  the  proper  mode  of  pro- 
tecting them,  he  pushed  forward  the  system, 
without  seeing  that  he  was  enriching  one  por- 
tion of  the  country  at  the  expense  of  the  other ; 
corrupting  the  one  and  alienating  the  other ; 
and.  linally,  dividing  the  community  into  two 
great  hostile  interests,  Avhich  terminated  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  system  itself.     So,  now,  he 
looks  only  to  a  uniform  currency,  and  a  bank 
as  the  means  of  securing  it,  without  once  re- 
llecting  how  far  the  banking  system  has  pro- 
gressed, and  the  difliculties  that  impede  its  fai"- 
ther  progress ;  that  banking  and  politics  arc 
running  together  to  their  mutual  destruction ; 
and  that  tiie  only  possible  mode  of  saving  his 
favorite  system  is  to  separate  it  from  the  gov- 
ernment. 

"  To  the  defects  of  understanding,  which  the 
senator  attributes  to  me,  I  make  no  reply.  It 
is  for  others,  and  not  lUe,  to  determine  the  por- 
tion of  understanding  which  it  has  pleased  the 
Author  of  ray  being  to  bestow  on  me.  It  is, 
however,  fortunate  for  me,  that  the  standard  by 
which  1  shall  be  judged  is  not  the  false,  preju- 
diced, and,  as  I  have  shown,  unfounded  opinion 
which  the  senator  has  expressed ;  but  my  acts. 
They  furnish  materials,  neither  few  nor  scant, 
to  form  a  just  estimate  of  my  mental  facul- 
ties. I  have  now  been  more  than  twenty-six 
years  continuously  in  the  service  of  this  gov- 
ernment, in  various  stations,  and  have  taken 
part  in  almost  all  the  great  questions  which 
have  agitated  this  country  during  this  long  and 
important  period.  Throughout  the  whole  I 
have  never  followed  events,  but  have  taken  my 
stand  in  advance,  openly  and  freely  avowing  my 
opinions  on  all  questions,  and  leaving  it  to  time 


and  exfH'rience  to  condemn  or  approve  my 
course.  Thus  acting,  I  have  often  and  on  great 
questions,  .separated  from  those  with  whoTU  I 
usually  acted,  and  if  I  am  really  s<.  defective  in 
sound  and  practical  judgment  as  the  senator 
represents,  the  proof,  if  to  be  found  my  wluie, 
must  be  found  in  such  instances,  i  •  where  I 
have  acted  on  my  sole  resj)onsibility.  Now,  I 
ask,  in  wliich  of  the  many  instances  of  the  kind 
is  such  proof  to  be  fouml ?  It  is  not  my  intiii- 
tion  to  call  to  the  recollection  of  the  Senate  all 
siich ;  but  that  you,  senators,  may  jmlge  for 
yourselves,  it  is  due  in  justice  to  myself,  that  T 
should  suggest  a  few  of  the  most  prominent, 
which  at  the  time  were  regarded  as  the  senator 
now  considers  the  present ;  and  then,  as  now. 
because  where  duty  is  involved,  1  would  not 
submit  to  party  trammels. 

'•  I  go  back  to  the  commencement  of  my  i)ub- 
lic  life,  the  war  session,  as  it  was  usually  called, 
of  1812,  when  I  first  took  my  scat  in  the  other 
House,  a  young  nuin,  without  experience  to 
guide  me,  and  I  shall  select,  as  the  first  instance, 
the  Navy.  At  that  time  the  administration  and 
the  party  to  which  I  was  strongly  attached  were 
decidedly  opposed  to  this  imiiortant  arm  of  ser- 
vice. It  was  considered  anti-republican  to  sup- 
])ort  it ;  but  acting  with  my  then  distinguished 
colleague,  Mr.  Cheves,  who  led  the  way,  I  did 
not  hesitate  to  give  it  my  hearty  support,  re- 
gardless of  party  ties.  Does  this  histance  s\is- 
tain  the  charge  of  the  seiuitor  ? 

'•  The  next  I  shall  select  is  the  restrictive 
system  of  that  day,  the  embargo,  the  non-im- 
portation and  non-intercourse  acts.  This,  too, 
was  a  party  measure  which  had  been  long  an(l 
warmly  contested,  and  of  course  the  lines  of 
party  well  drawn.  Young  and  inexperienced  as 
i  was,  I  saw  its  defects,  and  resolutel}'  oi)])Oscd 
it,  almost  alone  of  my  jiarty.  The  second  or 
third  speech  I  made,  after  I  took  my  seat,  was 
in  open  denunciation  of  tiie  system  ;  and  I  may 
refer  to  the  grounds  I  then  assumed,  the  truth 
of  which  have  been  confirmed  by  time  and  ex- 
perience, with  pride  and  confidence.  This  will 
scarcely  be  selected  by  the  senator  to  make  gocjd 
his  charge. 

'•  I  pass  over  other  instances,  and  come  to 
Mr.  Dallas's  bank  of  1814-15.  That,  too.  was 
a  party  measure.  Banking  was  then  compar- 
atively but  little  understood,  and  it  may  seem 
astonishivij,  at  this  time,  that  such  a  project 
should  ever  have  received  any  countenance 
or  support.  It  pioposed  to  create  a  bank  of 
$50,000,000,  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  what 
was  called  then  the  war  stocks  ;  that  is,  the  pub- 
lic debt  created  in  ciirrying  on  the  thin  war.  It 
was  provided  that  the  bank  should  not  jiay 
specie  during  the  war,  and  f(jr  three  yeais  after 
its  termhiation,  for  carrying  on  which  it  was  to 
lend  the  government  the  funds.  In  plain  lan- 
guage, the  government  was  to  borrow  back  its 
o\ni  credit  from  the  bank,  and  pay  to  the  insti- 
tution six  per  cent,  for  its  use.     I  had  scarcely 
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ever  lii-foio  wriously  tlioiinht  of  banks  or  baiik- 
iii>:.  hut  1  cli'urly  hiiw  tliroii}:li  tlic  opfiiition, 
ami  the  (lunjrcr  to  tliu  (tovcrinui'iit  and  country  j 
and,  rt'^'unlkss  of  party  tii-s  or  dcnunciationH,  I 
oiipoHcd  and  defeated  it  in  the  numncr  I  ex- 
plained at  the  extra  Hession.  I  then  sulijectcd 
myself  to  the  ver^-  cliarne  width  the  Hcnator 
now  inakeH  ;  hut  tnne  haw  done  nic  justice,  as  it 
will  in  the  present  instance. 

"I'assinn  the  intervening  instances,  I  come 
down  to  my  adniinistnition  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, where  I  acted  on  my  own  judgment  and 
responsibility.  It  is  known  to  all,  that  the  dc- 
l)artment,  at  that  time,  was  perfectly  disorgan- 
ized, with  not  much  less  tlian  lii;5(»,(K)O,00U  of 
outstanding  and  unsettled  accounts;  and  the 
greatest  confusion  in  every  branch  of  service. 
Though  without  experience.  1  prepared,  shortly 
afler  I  went  in,  the  bill  for  its  organization,  and 
on  i.H  passage  I  drew  up  the  body  of  rules  for 
carrying  the  act  into  execution;  both  of  which  re- 
main siibstuntiall}'  tnichanged  to  this  day.  After 
reducing  the  outstanding  accounts  to  a  few  mil- 
lions, and  introducing  order  and  accountability  in 
every  branch  of  service,  and  bringing  down  the 
exianditure  of  the  army  from  lour  to  two  and  a 
lialf  millions  annually,  without  subtracting  a 
single  comfort  from  either  otlicer  or  soldier,  I 
left  the  dei)artment  in  a  condition  that  might 
well  be  compared  to  the  best  in  any  country. 
Jf  1  am  delicient  in  the  qualities  which  the  sena- 
tor attributes  to  ine,  here  in  this  nu\ss  of  details 
and  luisiness  it  ought  to  be  discovered.  Will 
he  look  to  this  to  make  good  his  charge? 

'•  From  the  ivar  department  I  was  transferred 
to  the  Chair  which  you  now  occupy.  How  I 
acijuitted  myself  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  I 
leave  it  to  the  body  to  decide,  witliout  adding  a 
word.  The  station,  from  its  leisure,  gave  me  a 
good  oi)portunity  to  study  the  genius  of  the 
prominent  measure  of  the  day,  called  then  the 
American  system;  of  which  1  profited.  1  soon 
perceived  where  its  errors  lay,  and  liow  it  would 
operate.  I  clearly  saw  its  desolating  effects  in 
one  section,  and  corrupting  inthienco  in  the 
other ;  and  when  I  saw  that  it  could  not  be  ar- 
rested here,  I  fell  back  on  my  own  State,  and  a 
blow  was  given  to  a  system  destined  to  destroy 
our  institutions,  if  not  overthrown,  which 
brought  it  to  the  ground.  This  brings  me 
down  to  the  present  times,  and  where  passions 
and  prejudices  are  yet  too  strong  to  make  an 
appeal,  with  any  prospect  of  a  fair  and  impartial 
verdict.  1  then  transfer  this,  and  all  my  subse- 
quent acts,  including  the  present,  to  the  tribun.il 
of  posterity ;  with  a  perfect  confidence  that 
notliitig  will  be  found,  in  what  I  have  said  or 
done,  to  impeach  my  integrity  or  understand- 
ing. 

"  I  have  now,  senators,  repelled  the  attacks 
on  me.  I  have  settled  the  accour-  and  cancel- 
led the  debt  between  me  and  my  accuser.  J 
have  not  sought  this  controversy,  nor  have  I 
shunned  it  when  forced  on  me.    I  have  acted  on 


the  defciiRivc,  and  if  it  is  to  continue,  which 
rests  with  the  scnacor,  I  shall  throughout  con- 
tinue so  to  act.  I  know  too  well  the  advantage 
of  my  position  to  surrem^'r  it.  The  senator 
commenced  the  controversy,  and  it  is  but  right 
that  he  should  be  responsible  for  the  direction 
it  shall  hereafter  take.  Be  his  detennination 
what  it  may,  I  stand  prepared  to  meet  him." 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

DEBATE  BETWEKN  MK.  CLAY  AND  MK.  CALUOUN; 
KE.I01NDEI{a  BY  EACH. 

Ma.  Clay: — "As  to  the  personal  part  of  the 
speech  of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  I 
must  take  the  occasion  to  say  that  no  man  is 
more  sincere!}'  anxious  to  avoid  all  jwrsonal  con- 
troversy than  myself.     And  I  may  confidently 
appeal  to  the  whole  course  of  my  life  for  the 
confirmation  of  that  disposition.   No  man  clier- 
ishes  less  than  I  do  feelings  of  resentment ; 
none  forgets  or  forgives  an  injury  sooner  than 
I  do.    Tlie  duty  which  I  had  to  perform  in 
animadverting  upon   the   public  conduct  and 
course  of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  was 
painfid  in  the  extreme  ;  but  it  was,  nevertheless, 
a  pid)lic  duty ;  and  I  shrink  from  the  performance 
of  no  duty  required  at  my  hands  by  my  coinitiy. 
It  was  painful,  because  1  had  long  served  in  the 
public  councils  with  the  senator  from   South 
Carolina,  admired  his  genius,  and  for  a  great 
while  had  been  upon  terms  of  intimacy  with 
him.    Throughout  my  whole  acquaintance  witii 
him,  I  have  constantly  struggled  to  think  well 
of  him,  and  to  ascribe  to  him  public  virtues. 
Even  after  his  famous  summerset  at  the  extra 
session,  on  more  than  one  occasion  I  defended 
his  motives  when  he  was  assailed ;  and  insisted 
that  it  was  uncharitable  to  attribute  to  him 
others  than  those  which  he  himself  avowed. 
This  I  continued  to  do,  until  I  read  this  most 
extraordinary  and  exceptionable  letter :    [Here 
Mr.  Clay  held  up  and  exhibited  to  the  Senate 
the  Edgefield  letter,  dated  at  Fort  Hill,  Novem- 
ber 3,  1837  :]  a  letter  of  which  1  cannot  speak 
in  merited  terms,  without  a  departure  from  the 
respect  w^hich  I  owe  to  the  Senate  and  to  myself. 
AVhen  I  read  that  letter,  sir,  its   unblushing 
avowals,  and  its  mijiist  reproaches  cast  ui)on  my 
friends  and  myoclf,  1  was  most  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  change  my  opinion  of  the  honorable 
senator  from  South  Carolina.     One  so  distin- 
guished as  he  is,  cannot  expect  to  be  indulgtd 
with  speaking  as  he  pleases  of  others,  without 
a  reciprocal  privilege.     He  cannot  suppose  that 
he  may  set  to  the  right  or  the  left,  cut  in  and 
out,  and  chasse,  among  principles  and  parties 
as  often  as  he  pleases,  without  animadversion. 
I  did,  indeed,  understand  the  senator  to  say,  in 
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his  former  speech,  that  we,  the  whijrs,  were  un- 
wise and  inijiKtriiitii'  in  not  uniting  with  him 
in  sll|lpcll•lin^'  the  bill  under  consideration.  Ibit 
in  that  Kdjretield  letter,  amon)?  the  motives 
which  he  assi>:ns  for  leavinp  us,  I  understand 
liim  to  declare  that  he  could  not  'back  and  sus- 
tjun  those  in  such  opposition,  in  whose  wisdom, 
lirmness,  and  patriotism,  1  have  no  reason  to 
contiile.' 

"After  haviii;;  written  and  published  to  the 
world  stich  a  Utter  as  that,  and  after  what  has 
fallen  iVoiii  the  senator,  in  the  projrress  of  this 
debate,  towards  my  political  friends,  does  he 
ima^rine  that  he  can  per>ua<le  himself  and  the 
country  tliat  he  really  occui)ies,  on  this  occa- 
sion, a  defensive  attitude?  In  that  letter  he 
says : 

•>  •  I  ilciirly  Miw  llml  our  ImM  and  vlu'nrous  attacks  liiid  iimilo 
A  ili'ip  aii't  Mii'ci -.•.Inl  lrM|.ri'"l<in.  Sliilc  liil.Tii.i?lllnii  lind 
ovirthrown  lli.'  |Mi.lccthc  liirlir.  and  wltli  It  tlio  Aini'rliMiii 
Kj-tcin,  and  |iiit  a  slcip  tn  llu'  cununs'.liinnl  UMir|iiiliiiii ;  aii<l 
tliL'  li.Int  altack>  i.l'  "ur  |iarlv,  and  Unit  nf  our  old  n|iih.ti.'rit», 
tlic'nalldiial  r^•|l^l.lloall^  hud  cmTtuall.v  lir(Mi(;lit  dnwn  tlie 
|i(i\viT  (if  till'  lAi'i'iitlvf,  mid  arr<'>tid  Its  tticrnacliiiifnj'' f"r 
tim  pri'MMit.  It  wan  fur  Unit  |jiiipiifo  wo  lind  iinltfil.  True 
1(1  ipiir  prln('l|ili'  of  (i|ip(islli(in  to  the  cncTdaclinicnt  (if  power, 
frniii  wlialfHT  (|iiarl(T  It  liilt'lit  (•iiiii(>,  wc  did  nut  licsllato, 
after  dvertliruwlntf  the  pruleellve  sy.'deiM.  and  iirre.-llni.'  Ii+'l»- 
laliv"  iisiirpatiiHi,  to  join  tlie  aiillmrs  of  thai  syMeiii,  In  order 
to  arrest  the  eiieroaeliinents  of  the  Kxeeiitlve,  allhoii;rh  wu 
dlllVred  a<  widely  an  the  jKiJes  on  almost  every  other  (|i.estloii, 
lUid  retarded  the  ilsiirpftllon  of  the  K.\eeiillv(i  tint  an  ii  neeen- 
paiy  eoiise(iiieiii'o  of  tlio  prineliiles  and  jiollfy  of  our  now 
allies; 

•'  State  interposition  ! — that  is  as  I  understand 
the  senator  from  South  Carolina  ;  nullilication, 
he  asserts,  overthrew  the  protective  tariff  and 
the  American  system.  And  can  that  senator, 
kiiovviuf,'  what  he  knows,  and  what  I  know, 
deliberately  make  such  an  assertion  here?  1 
had  heiird  similar  boasts  before,  but  did  not 
refrard  them,  until  I  saw  them  coupled  in  this 
letter  with  the  imputation  of  a  purpose  on  the 
part  of  my  friends  to  disref^ard  the  compromise, 
and  revive  the  high  tariff.  Nullification,  Mr. 
President,  overthrew  the  protective  jjolicy  ! 
No,  sir.  The  compromise  was  not  extorted  by 
the  terror  of  nullification.  Among  other  more 
important  motives  that  influenced  its  passage, 
it  was  a  compassioniite  concession  to  the  impru- 
dence and  impotency  of  nullification  !  The  dan- 
ger from  nullification  itself  excited  no  more  ap- 
piehension  than  would  be  felt  by  seeing  a  regi- 
ment of  a  thousand  boys,  of  five  or  six  years  of 
!ige,  decorated  in  brilliant  uniforms,  with  their 
gaudy  plumes  and  tiny  nuiskets,  marching  up 
to  assault  a  corps  of  50,000  grenadiers,  six  feet 
higii.  At  the  commencement  of  the  session  of 
18o2.  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  was  in 
any  condition  other  than  that  of  dictating  terms. 
Those  of  us  who  were  then  here  must  recollect 
well  his  haggard  looks  and  his  anxious  and  de- 
pressed countenance.  A  highly  estimable  friend 
of  mine,  Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  a''.jd- 
ing  to  the  possibility  of  a  rupture  with  South 
Carolina,  and  declarations  of  President  Jackson 
with  respect  to  certain  distinguished  individuals 
Vol.  II.— 8 


whom  ho  liad  denotinced  and  proscribed,  said 
to  me.  on  more  than  one  occasion,  referring  t<) 
the  senator  from  South  Carolina  and  some  oi 
his  colleagues,  ''They  are  clever  fellows,  and  it 
will  never  do  to  let'  (dd  .lacksoti  hang  them." 
Sir,  tiiis  disclosure  is  extorted  from  me  by  tho 
senator. 

''So  far  from  nulliflcnlion  having  overthrown 
the  protective  jioiicy,  in  assenting  to  the  com- 
promise, it  expressly  sanctioned  the  constitu- 
tional power  which  it  had  so  stnuigly  c<mtro- 
verted.  and  perpetuated  it.     There  is  protection 
from  one  end  to  the  other  in  the  comproinis« 
act ;  modified  and  limited  it  is  true,  but  protec- 
tion nevertheless.    There  is  pi-otection,  aderiuato 
and  abundant  jirotectioii,  until  the  year  IM2; 
and   protection    iudetiiiitely   beyond   it.     I'litil 
that  year,  the  biennial  redui'tion  of  duties  is 
slow  and  moderate,  such  as  was  perfectly  satis- 
factory to  the  niauufactiirers.     Now,  if  the  .sys- 
tem were  alto^'ether  unconstitiili<nal,  as  liad 
been  contended,  how  coiilil  the  senator  vote  for 
a  bill  which  continued  it  for  nine  years  .'    Then, 
beyond  that  period,  there  is  l\w  provision  for 
ca.sh  duties,  home  valuations,  a  long  and  liberal 
list  of  free  articles,  canrully  made  out  by  my 
friend  from  Ithode  Island  (Mr.  Knkjmt),  ex- 
jiressly  for  the  benefit  of  the  inamifacturers ;  and 
the  power  of  discrimination,  reserved  also  for 
their  benefit ;  within  the  maxiinum  rate  of  duty 
fixed  in  the  act.     In  the  consultations  between 
the  senator  ami  myself  in  respect  to  the  com- 
jjiomise  act,  on  every  point   upon  which  1  in- 
sisted he  gave  way.     lie  was  for  a  shorter  term 
than  nine  j'cars,  and  more  rapid  reduction.     I 
insisted,  and  he  yielded.     lie  was  for  fifteen  in- 
stead of  twentj'  per  cent,  as  the  maximum  duty ; 
but  yielded.    lie  was  iia:aiiist  any  discrimination 
within  the  limited  ran^e  of  duties  for  the  benefit 
of  the  manufacturers  ;  but  consented.     To  the 
liist  ho  protested  against  home  valuation,  but 
finally  gave  way.     Such  is  the  compromise  act; 
and  the  Senate  will  see  with  wlitit  propriety  the 
senator  can  assert  that  nullification  Jiad  over- 
thrown the  protective  tai'iif  and  the  American 
system.     Nullification  !  which  asserted  the  ex- 
traordinary principle  that  one  of  twenty-four 
members  of  a  confederacy,  by  its  separate  action, 
could  subvert  and  set  aside  the  expressed  will 
of  the  whole  !     Nullification  !  a  strange,  imprac- 
ticable, incomprehensible  doctrir.e,  that  partakes 
of  the  character  of  the  metaphysical  school  of 
German  philosophy,  or  would  be  worthy  of  the 
puzzling  theological  controversies  of  the  middle 
ages. 

"  No  one,  Mr.  President,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  jirotectivc  pcdicy,  ever  supposed 
that  it  was  to  bo  perpetual.  AVe  hoped  and  be- 
lieved that  tcmi)orary  protection  extended  to 
our  infant  manufactures,  would  bring  them  up, 
and  enable  them  to  w  itlistand  competition  with 
those  of  Europe.  "We  thought,  as  the  wise 
French  minister  did,  who,  when  urged  by  a 
British  minister  to  consent  to  the  equal  iutro-- 
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(IiKtion  into  tlif  twocniiiitrii'Mof  tht'iri<n|i('ctiv(' 
product ioiii*.  r  plied  timt  frt-o  triitli'  miprlit  In- 
v'Tv  well  for  a  ('(niiitry  wlinsc  inannf'iutnn'M 
liad  n-mlii'd  iitrrcction,  hut  wiis  not  entirely 
udiipted  l<t  a  cniiiiti  V  which  wImIkmI  to  build  up 
its  nmnul'actinvs.  If  the  protective  policy  were 
entirely  ti'  erase  in  \H\'2.  it  \v<inld  have  existerl 
twenty-nix  years  from  IHlti,  or  18  from  IH'24; 
quite  as  lonti  a-*,  at  cither  of  those  periixlh,  its 
friends  supposed  nii);ht  ho  necessary.  Hut  it 
does  not  cease  then,  and  I  sincerely  hopi;  that 
the  provisions  containeil  in  the  (Miniproinise  act 
for  its  lieiielit  heyond  that  period,  will  he  fownd 
Huflicient  for  the  preservation  of  nil  our  interest- 
ing nianulUctuics.  For  one,  1  am  williiiff  to  ad- 
here to.  and  ahide  hy  the  coniiiromise  in  all  its 
provisions,  jnesent  and  prospective,  if  its  fair 
operation  is  undisturhed.  The  Senate  well 
knows  that  I  have  heen  constantly  in  favor  of  a 
strict  and  faitliCul  adherence  to  the  compromise 
act.  I  have  watched  and  defended  it  on  all 
occasions.  I  desire  to  see  it  faitlifuUy  and  in- 
violahly  maintaim  d.  The  senator,  too,  fnmi 
South  Carolina,  ailejiinfr  that  the  South  were 
the  weaker  party,  has  liitherto  united  with  nie 
in  sustaininj;'  it.  Nevertheless,  he  has  left  us, 
as  he  tills  us  in  his  Ed^elleld  letter,  because  he 
appreheiiiled  tlial  our  principles  would  lead  us 
to  the  revival  of  a  hi(,h  tariff. 

''The  senator  from  South  Carolina  proceeds, 
in  his  Edj;elielil  letter,  to  say  : 

'"1  clonrly  iicrcolvod  tli:il  ft  very  Important  question  was 
jiri'-onU'il  I'ur  <iiir  (litcrinlnatloii.  which  wu  wiri'  c'iiiii|ii'lliil 
to  (h'clilf  Idiiliwith  :  hIiuII  wu  (•(iiillriuo  our  johit  attiick  with 
tho  nmioniiU  I'U  llmsi'  In  powci'.  In  the  new  |i(i^it|i>n  whieh 
they  hfive  lii'vn  (•(irTipellcil  to  oeeiipy  1  It  wiis  eleiir  Ihut,  with 
our  joint  I'l.nis,  wo  conlil  utterly  overllirow  and  deniol^h 
tlieni.  lint  it  was  imt  le^s  clear  that  thu  rifiori/  iroiilil 
enure  not  tn  us,  but  exclusively  to  tlio  benollt  of  our  allies 
and  their  cause.' 

"  Thus  it  appears  that  in  a  f^ommon  struggle 
for  the  benelit  of  our  whole  country,  the  sena- 
tor was  calculating  upon  the  part}'  advantages 
which  would  result  from  success.  lie  quit  us 
because  he  apprehended  that  he  and  his  party 
would  be  absoiijetl  by  us.  Well,  what  is  to  be 
their  fate  in  his  new  alliance?  Is  there  no 
absorption  there.'  Is  there  no  danger  that  the 
senator  and  his  party  will  be  absorbed  by  th.^ 
administration  party  5  Or  does  he  hope  to  ab- 
sorb that?  Another  motive  avowed  in  the 
letter,  for  his  desertion  of  us,  is,  that  '  it  woidd 
also  give  us  the  chance  of  eflecting  what  is  still 
more  important  to  us,  the  union  of  tl.^  entire 
South.'  What  sort  of  an  union  of  the  South 
does  the  senator  wish?  Is  not  the  South 
already  united  as  a  part  of  the  common  con- 
federacy ?  Does  he  want  any  other  union  of  it? 
I  wish  he  would  explicitly  state.  I  should  be 
glad,  also,  if  he  would  define  what  he  means  by 
the  South,  lie  sometimes  talks  of  the  jjlantti- 
tion  or  staple  States.  Maryland  is  partly  a 
staple  State.  Virginia  anil  North  Carolina 
more  so.  And  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  have 
also  staple  productions.    Are  all  these  States 


parts  of ///,i  South?  T  fear,  Mr.  Pre -ident, that 
the  political  geography  of  the  senator  conqire- 
hends  n  mucli  larger  South  than  that  South 
which  is  the  object  of  his  particular  solicitude; 
.ind  that,  to  find  the  latter,  we  should  have  to 
go  to  South  Carolina;  and,  upon  our  arrival 
there,  trace  him  to  Fort  Hill.  This  is  the  di.v 
interested  senator  from  South  Carolina! 

"  Hut  he  has  led  no  party,  and  Joined  no 
larty  !  No!  None.  With  the  daily  evideiiceii 
)efore  us  of  his  i-retpient  association,  cfmnselling 
imd  acting  w  ith  the  other  jiartv,  he  woidd  tax 
our  credidity  too  much  to  require  us  to  believo 
that  he  has  formed  no  connection  with  it.  ilo 
may  stand  u|ion  his  reserved  rights  ;  but  they 
must  be  mentally  reserved,  for  they  aie  not  ob- 
vious to  the  .senses.  Abandoned  no  party? 
Why  this  letter  proclaims  his  having  quitted  ii.<, 
and  assigns  his  reasons  for  doing  it;  one  of 
which  is,  that  we  are  in  favor  of  that  national 
bank  which  the  senator  himself  has  sustained 
about  twenty-four  years  of  tin?  twenty-seven 
that  he  has  been  in  public  life.  Whatever  im- 
pression the  senator  may  endeavor  to  maku 
without  the  Senate  upon  the  country  at  liirge, 
no  ntaii  within  the  Senate,  who  has  e^es  to  see, 
or  cars  to  hear,  can  mistake  his  present  position 
.and  party  coimcction.  If.  in  the  sjieech  which 
I  addressed  to  the  Senate  on  a  ibrnier  day, 
there  had  been  a  single  fact  stated  « Inch  wu8 
not  perfectly  tru(!,  or  an  inference  drawn  which 
was  not  fully  warranted,  or  any  description  of 
h's  situation  which  was  incorrect,  no  man  would 
enjoy  greater  pleasure  than  I  should  do  in  recti- 
fying the  error.  If,  in  the  picture  which  I  por- 
trayed of  the  senator  and  his  coinse,  there  bo 
any  thing  which  can  justly  give  him  dissatisfac- 
tion, he  mtist  look  to  the  original  and  not  to  tho 
painter.  The  conduct  of  an  eminent  i)ublic  man 
is  a  fair  subject  for  exposure  and  animadversion. 
When  I  addressed  the  Senate  before,  1  had  just 
perused  this  letter.  I  recollected  all  its  re- 
proaches and  imputations  against  us,  and  tho.se 
which  were  made  or  implied  in  the  speech  of 
the  honorable  .senator  were  also  fresh  in  my 
memory.  Docs  he  expect  to  be  allowed  to  cast 
such  imputations,  and  make  such  reprotichcs 
against  others  without  retaliation?  Holding 
myself  amenable  for  my  public  conduct,  I  choose 
to  animadvert  upon  his,  and  upon  that  of  others, 
whenever  circumstances,  in  my  judgment,  ren- 
der it  necessary ;  and  I  do  it  imder  all  just  re- 
sponsibility which  belongs  to  the  exercise  of 
such  a  privilege. 

"  The  senator  has  thought  proper  to  exercise 
a  corresponding  privilege  towards  myself;  and, 
without  being  very  specific,  has  taken  upon 
himself  to  impute  to  me  the  charge  of  going 
over  upon  some  occasion,  and  that  in  a  manner 
which  left  my  motive  no  matter  of  conjecture 
If  the  senator  mean  to  allude  to  the  stale  and 
refuted  calumny  of  George  Ivremer,  I  assure 
him  I  can  hear  it  without  the  slightest  emo- 
tion ;  and  if  ho  can  find  any  fragment  of  that 
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n-nt  Imnner    to  rover    his    n\v\\    aherration«,  j 
lu'  i-  perftetly  at  lilH'rIy  to  mjoy  all  the  shelter  ' 
wliirh  it  affords.      In' my  ease  Miere  was  no  j 
poiiitr  over  ahoiit   it  ;  I  was  n  nundn'r  of  the 
House  of  ili'pre.'entatives,  and  hail  togivi'  a  vote  ; 
for  one  if  three  candidates  for  the  iiiesidency,  j 
Mr.  CiMwford's  iinfortuimte  physical  conditifm  j 
pl:u'ed  him  nut  of  (he  (|ue>tion.    The  choice  was,  j 
therefore,  limited    to  the  venerahle  jrentleman  j 
from  .MiissM<'liusetts,  or  lo  the  <lislin>;uishe(l  in- 
liahitant  of  the  hermitage.    I  could  jrive  I. lit  one 
vote  ;  anil,  aeeordiusrly,  as  1  stateij  on  a  former 
occasion,  1   gave   the   vote  which,  hefore  I   left 
Kentucky,    I    commiinicateil    to   my   colleague 
[.Mr.  Cum  rK.NDK.s],  it  was  my  intention  to  give 
in    the   coiitingeiuy    which    happened.     I   have 
nevi  r  for  one  moment  regretted  the  vote  I  then 
pave.     It  is  true,  that  the  legi«li>tiire  of  Ken- 
tucky had  rei|Ue»teil  the  representatives    from 
that  State  to  vote  for  (iciierul  .laeksoii ;  hut  my 
«nvii  immediate  ( •mslitiients,  I  knew  well,  were 
opposed  to  his  election,  and  it  was  their  will, 

and   not   that   of  (he   legislature,  ai riling    to 

every  principle  a|)plicahle  lo  the  doctrine  of  in- 
Btruetions,  which  I  was  to  deposit  in  the  liallot- 
bo.v.  It  is  their  glory  and  my  own  ne\er  to 
have  concurred  in  the  elevation  of  (Jeneral 
Jackson.  They  ratifiid  and  conllrmed  my  vote, 
and  every  representative  that  they  have  cut  to 
Congress  since,  ineludiiig  my  friend,  the  present 
niemljer,  has  conciined  with  me  in  opposition 
to  the  election  and  adininistration  of  General 
Jackson. 

"  if  my  infcumation  he  not  entirely  incorrect, 
nnd  there  was  any  going  over  in  the  iiresiden- 
tiid  election  which  terminated  in  Fehruary, 
l.sii,'),  the  senator  from  South  Carolina — and  not 
] — went  over.  I  have  understood  that  the 
senator,  when  he  cea.sed  to  be  in  favor  of  him- 
self.—that  is,  after  the  meinorahle  movement 
made  in  lMiiladeli)hia  hy  the  j)resent  minister  to 
riiissia(Mr.  Dallas),  withdrawing  his  naincfrom 
the  canvass,  was  the  known  supporter  of  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Adams.  What  motives  induced  him 
afterwards  to  unite  in  the  election  of  General 
J  lekson,  1  know  not.  It  is  not  my  habit  to 
imi>ute  to  others  uncharitable  motives,  and  I 
leave  the  senator  to  settle  that  account  with  his 
own  conscience  nnd  his  country.  No,  sir,  I 
have  IK)  reproaches  to  make  myself,  and  feel 
perfectly  invulnerable  to  any  attack  from  others, 
on  account  of  any  part  which  I  took  in  the  elec- 
tion of  lH2o.  And  I  look  back  with  entire  and 
conscious  satisfaction  upon  tnc  whole  course  of 
the  arduous  administration  which  ensued. 

'•  The  senator  from  South  Carolina  thinks  it 
to  be  my  niisfortune  to  be  always  riding  some 
hobby,  and  tlmt  I  stick  to  it  till  I  rick'  it  down. 
I  think  it  is  his  never  lo  stick  to  one  long 
enough.  He  is  like  a  courier  who,  riding  from 
post  lo  post,  with  relays  of  fresh  hor.ses,  when 
lie  changes  his  steed,  seems  to  forget  altogether 
the  last  which  he  had  mounted.  Now,  it  is  a 
part  of  my  pride  and  pleasure  to  say,  that  I 


never  in  my  life  changed  my  dclilK-rate  opinion 
upon  any  great  ipiestion  of  nalionnl  judicy  but 
once,  and  that  was  twenty-two  years  ago.  on 
the  (|uestioii  of  the  powiT  to  establish  n  bank 
of  the  (  nited  States.  The  change  was  wrought 
by  the  sad  and  disastrous  experience  of  the 
want  of  siicli  an  institution,  growing  out  of  the 
calamities  of  war.  Tt  was  a  change  which  I 
made  in  common  with  Mr.  .^bldiHon,  two  gov- 
ernors of  Virginia,  and  the  jireat  body  of  the 
reiiiiblican  party,  to  wMch  I  have  ever  be- 
longed. 

"  The  distinguished  senator  sticks  long  (o  no 
hobby.  He  was  once  gayly  niounted  on  that 
of  internal  iiuproveiiients.  We  rode  that  double 
— the  senator  before,  and  I  behind  him.  He 
ipiii'tly  slip|)ed  otf.  h'aving  me  to  hold  the  bridle. 
Hi'  introduced  and  carried  through  Congre^'s  in 
iHlb,  (he  bill  setting  apart  the  large  bonus  of 
the  Hank  of  the  ('nited  States  lor  internal  in»- 
provemeiits.  His  spieeh,  delivered  on  that  oc- 
casion, does  no(  iii(imate  the  smallest  (pieslion 
as  to  (he  constitutional  power  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  jiroceeds  upon  the  assumiition  of  its 
being  incontestable.  When  he  was  subse- 
i|iiently  ill  (he  department  of  war,  he  made  to 
t'oiigress  a  brilliiint  report,  sketching  as  splen- 
did and  magiiillceiit  a  scheme  of  internal  im- 
provements for  the  entire  nation,  as  ever  was 
presented  to  the  admiration  and  wonder  of 
mankind. 

"No,  Mr,  the  .«emitor  from  .'^outh  Carolina  is 
free  from  all  reproach  of  slicking  to  hobbies. 
He  was  for  a  bank  of  the  United  States  in  IMKl. 
He  proposed,  supjiorted,  and  with  his  accii.s- 
tcmied  ability,  carried  through  the  charter.  He 
sustained  it  upon  its  admitted  grounds  of  con- 
stitutionality, of  which  he  never  once  breathed 
the  expression  of  a  doubt.  During  the  twenty 
years  of  its  continuance  no  scruple  ever  escaped 
from  him  as  to  the  power  to  create  it.  And  in 
1H34,  when  it  was  about  to  expire,  he  delilie- 
rately  advocated  the  renewal  of  its  term  for 
twelye  years  more.  How  profound  he  may 
suppose  the  power  of  analysis  to  be,  and  what- 
ever o[iiiiion  he  may  entertain  of  his  own  meta- 
physical faculty, — can  lie  imagine  that  any 
plain,  practical,  common  sense  man  can  ever 
comjirehend  how  it  is  constitutional  to  luolong 
an  unconstitutional  bank  for  twelve  years  ?  Ho 
may  have  all  the  speeches  he  has  ever  delivered 
read  to  us  in  an  audilile  voice  by  the  secretary, 
and  call  upon  the  Senate  attentively  to  hear 
them,  licginning  with  his  speech  in  favor  of  a 
bank  of  tho  United  States  in  iHlCi,  down  to  his 
sixjech  affuiiisl  a  bank  of  tho  United  States, 
delivered  the  other  day,  and  he  will  have  made 
no  progress  in  his  ta.sk.  1  do  not  speak  this  in 
any  unkind  spirit,  but  I  will  tell  the  honorable 
senator  when  he  will  be  consistent.  He  will 
he  so,  when  he  resolves  henceforward,  during 
the  residue  of  his  life,  never  to  pronounce  the 
word  again.  We  began  our  imblic  career 
nearly  together ;  we  remained  together  through^ 
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out  the  war  and  down  to  the  peace.  We  agreed 
as  to  a  bank  of  the  United  States — as  to  a  j)ro- 
tcctive  tariff— as  to  internal  improvements — 
and  lately,  as  to  those  arbitrary  and  violent 
measures  which  characterized  the  administra- 
tion of  General  Jackson.  No  two  prominent 
public  men  ever  agr'.eed  better  together  in  re- 
spect to  important  measures  of  national  policy. 
We  concur  now  in  nothing.  'Vc  separate  for 
ever." 

Mr.  Calhoun.  "  The  senator  from  Kentucky 
says  that  the  sentiments  contained  in  my  Edge- 
field letter  then  met  his  view  for  the  first  time, 
and  that  he  read  that  document  with  ecjual  pain 
and  amazement.  Now  it  happens  that  I  ex- 
pressed these  self-same  sentiments  just  as 
strongly  in  18154,  in  a  speech  which  was  received 
with  unbounded  applause  by  that  gentleman's 
own  party ;  and  of  which  a  vasv  number  of 
coi)ic8  were  published  and  circuLi  ed  through- 
out the  United  States. 

"  But  the  senator  tells  us  that  he  is  among 
the  most  constant  men  in  this  world.  I  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  charging  others  with  incon- 
sistency ;  but  one  thing  I  will  say,  that  if  the 
gentleman  has  not  changed  his  jtrinciples,  he 
has  most  certainly  changed /i/.v  ro?«y;a?iy;  for, 
though  he  boasts  of  setting  out  in  public  life  a 
republican  of  the  school  of  "JS,  he  is  now  sur- 
rounded by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  old  fede.al  party.  I  do  not  de- 
sire to  disparage  that  party.  I  always  respected 
them  as  men,  though  I  believed  their  political 
principles  to  be  wrong.  Now,  either  the  gen- 
tleman's associates  have  changed,  or  he  has ; 
for  they  are  now  together,  though  belonging 
formerly  to  different  and  opposing  parties — par- 
ties, as  every  one  knows,  directly  opposed  vo 
each  other  in  policy  and  principles. 

'•  He  says  I  was  in  favor  of  the  taritf  of  1810, 
and  took  the  lead  in  its  support.  He  is  cer- 
tainly mistaken  again.  It  was  in  charge  of  my 
colleague  and  friend,  Mr.  Lowndes,  chairman 
then  of  the  committee  of  AYays  and  Means,  as 
a  revenue  measme  only.  I  took  no  other  part 
whatever  but  to  deliver  an  off-hand  speech,  at 
the  request  of  a  friend.  The  question  of  pi'o- 
tection,  as  a  constitutional  question,  was  not 
touched  at  all.  It  was  not  maile,  if  my  memo- 
ry serves  me,  for  some  years  after.  As  to  pro- 
tection, I  believe  little  of  it,  except  what  all  ad- 
mit was  incidental  to  revenue,  was  contiiined  in 
the  act  of  1810.  As  to  my  views  in  regard  to 
protection  at  that  early  period,  I  refer  to  my 
remarks  in  1813,  wheu  I  opposed  a  renewal 
of  the  non-importation  act,  expressly  on  the 
ground  of  its  giving  too  much  protection  to  the 
manufacturers.  But  while  I  declared,  in  my 
place,  that  I  was  opposed  to  it  on  that  ground, 
1  at  the  same  time  stated  that  I  would  go  as  far 
as  1  could  with  propriety,  when  peace  return- 
ed, to  protect  the  capital  which  tin-  war  and  the 
extreme  policy  of  the  government  had  turned 
into  that  channel.    The  senator  refers  to  my 


report  on  internal  improvement,  when  I  was 
secretary  of  war ;  but,  as  usual  with  him,  for- 
gets to  tell  that  I  made  it  in  obedience  to  a  res- 
olution of  the  House,  to  which  1  was  bound  to 
answer,  and  that  I  expressly  stati'd  I  did  not 
involve  the  constitutional  (piestion ;  of  which 
the  senator  ma}'  now  satisfy  himself,  if  he  will 
read  the  latter  part  of  the  report.  As  to  the 
bonus  bill,  it  grew  out  of  the  recommendation 
of  Mr.  Madison  in  his  last  message;  and  al- 
though I  proposed  that  the  bonus  should  be 
set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  internal  improve- 
ment, leaving  it  to  be  determined  thereafter, 
whether  we  had  the  power,  or  the  constitution 
should  be  amended,  in  conformity  to  Mr.  Madi- 
son's recommendation.  1  did  noi  touch  the 
question  to  what  extent  Congress  might  pos- 
sess the  power ;  and  when  reciuested  to  insert 
a  direct  recognition  of  the  power  by  some  <.if 
the  leading  njembers,  I  refused,  expressly  on 
the  ground  that,  though  1  believed  it  existed,  I 
had  not  made  up  my  mind  how  far  it  extended. 
As  to  the  bill,  it  was  peifectly  constitutional 
in  my  opinion  then,  and  which  still  remains 
unchanged,  to  set  aside  the  fund  proposed,  and 
'.vith  the  object  intended,  but  which  could  not 
be  used  without  specific  appropriations  there- 
after. 

''  In  my  opening  remarks  to-day,  I  said  the 
senator's  speech  was  remarkable,  both  for  its 
omissions  and  mistakes ;  and  the  senator  infers, 
with  his  usual  inaccuracy,  that  I  alluded  to  a 
ditl'erence  between  his  spoken  and  printed 
speech,  and  that  I  was  answering  the  latter. 
In  this  he  was  mistaken  ;  I  hardly  ever  read  a 
speech,  but  reply  to  what  is  saiil  here  in  de- 
bate. 1  know  no  other  but  the  speech  deliver- 
ed here. 

"As  to  the  arguments  of  each  of  us,  I  am 
.  illing  to  leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  the 
country :  his  speech  and  arguments,  and  mine, 
will  be  read  with  the  closer  attention  and  deeper 
interest  in  consequence  of  this  day's  occurrence. 
It  is  all  I  ask." 

Mr.  Clay.  '•  It  is  very  true  that  the  senator 
had  on  other  occasions,  besides  his  Edgefield 
letter,  claimed  that  the  influence  arising  from 
the  interference  of  his  own  State  had  effected 
the  tariff  compromise.  Mr.  C.  had  so  stated 
the  fiict  wl'  n  up  before.  But  in  the  Edge- 
field letter  the  senator  took  new  ground,  he  de- 
nounced those  with  whom  he  had  been  acting, 
as  persons  in  whom  he  could  have  no  conli- 
dence,  and  imputed  to  them  the  design  of  re- 
newing a  high  tariff  and  patronizing  extrava- 
gant expenditures,  as  the  natural  consequences 
of  the  establishment  of  a  bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  had  presented  this  as  a  reason  for 
his  recent  course.  When,  said  Mr.  C,  I  saw  a 
charge  like  this,  together  with  an  imputation 
of  unworthy  motives,  and  all  this  deliberately 
written  and  publishe'l,  I  could  not  but  feel  very 
differently  from  what  I  should  have  done  under 
I  a  uiere  casual  remark. 
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"  But  the  senator  says,  that  if  I  have  not 
changed  principles,  T  have  at  least  got  into 
strange  company.  Why  really,  Mr.  President, 
the  gentleman  has  so  recently  changed  his  rela- 
tions that  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  into 
what  company  he  has  fallen  himself.  He  says 
that  some  of  my  friends  once  belonged  to  the 
federal  party.  Sir,  I  am  ready  to  go  into  an 
examination  with  the  honorable  senator  at  any 
time,  and  then  we  shall  sec  if  thee  are  not 
nifire  members  of  that  same  old  federal  party 
amongst  those  whom  the  senator  has  so  re- 
cently joined,  than  on  our  side  of  the  house. 
The  plain  truth  is,  that  it  is  the  old  federal  par- 
ty with  whom  he  is  now  acting.  For  all  the 
former  grounds  of  difference  A'hich  distin- 
guished that  party,  and  were  the  great  subjects 
of  contention  between  them  and  the  repiibl- 
cans,  have  ceased  from  lapse  of  time  and  change 
of  circumstances  with  the  exception  of  one,  and 
that  is  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  c:cecii- 
tive  power.  This  was  a  leading  policy  of  the 
federal  party.  A  strong,  powerful,  and  ener- 
getic executive  was  its  favorite  tenet.  The 
leading  members  of  that  i)arty  had  come  out  of 
the  national  convention  with  an  impression  that 
under  the  new  constitution  the  executive  arm 
was  too  weak.  The  danger  they  apprehended 
was,  that  the  executive  woidd  be  absorbed  by 
the  legislative  department  of  the  government ; 
and  accordingly  the  old  federal  doctrine  was 
that  the  Executive  must  bo  upheld,  that  its  in- 
fluence must  be  extended  and  strengthened ; 
and  as  a  means  to  this,  that  its  patronage  must 
be  nudtiplied.  And  what,  I  pray,  is  at  this 
hour  the  leading  object  of  that  party,  which  the 
senator  has  joined,  but  this  very  thing  ?  It 
was  maintained  in  the  convention  by  Mr.  Madi- 
son, that  to  remove  a  public  officer  without 
valid  cause,  would  rightfully  subject  a  president 
of  the  United  States  to  impeachment.  But 
now  not  onl}'^  is  no  reason  required,  but  the 
principle  is  maintained  that  no  reason  can  be 
asked.  A  is  removed  and  B  is  put  in  his  place, 
because  such  is  the  pleasure  of  the  president, 

'•  The  senator  is  fond  of  the  record.  I  shoidd 
not  myself  have  gone  to  it  but  for  the  infinite 
gravity  and  self-complacency  with  which  he 
appeals  to  it  in  vindication  of  his  own  consis- 
tency. Let  me  then  read  a  little  from  one  of 
tlie  very  speeches  in  1834,  from  which  he  has 
so  liberally  quoted,  and  called  upon  the  secre- 
tary to  read  so  loud,  and  the  Senate  to  listen  so 
attentively : 

"  But  tliero  is  In  my  opinion  a  strong,  if  not  an  incuporablo 
objcotiiin  iinaiiist  ri'Sorllii  to  tills  nii'iisiiro,  ivsiiliin;;  from  tlie 
,fiict  tliat  an  oxclUHivo  reocipt  of  specie  in  tlic  troiisury  wouid, 
to  (live  it  ellicaey,  ami  to  prevent  extensive  sjieeulation  and 
fiaiul,  require  an  entire  dlsconneetion  on  tlie  part  of  tlie  ;.'ov- 
ernnient,  with  tlio  bani-iriK  system,  in  all  its  forms,  and  a  re- 
sort to  tlie  strong  lin\,  as  ilio  means  of  preservini:  ami  gnard- 
iiiK  its  funds— a  means,  if  praclieatdo  a,  all  in  tlie  i>resent  slate 
(if  tilings,  liable  to  tlie  cbjeetion  of  boln,'  far  lens  mi/e,  econo- 
iiilidl.  (ind  efficient,  tlntii  the  jtresent." 

•'  Here  is  a  strong  denunciation  of  that  very 
system  he  is  now  eulogising  to  the  skies.   Here 


he  deprecates  a  disconnection  with  all  banks  as 
a  most  disastrous  measure  ;  and,  as  the  strongest 
argument  against  it,  says  that  it  will  necessarily 
lead  to  the  antiquated  policy  of  the  strong  box. 
Yet,  now  the  senator  thinks  the  strong  box 
system  the  wisest  thing  on  earth.  As  to  the 
acquiescence  of  the  honorable  senator  in  mea- 
sures deemed  by  him  unconstitutional,  T  only 
regret  that  he  suddenly  stopped  short  in  his 
acquiescence.  lie  was,  in  18  Ki,  at  the  head  of 
the  finance  committee,  in  the  other  House,  having 
been  put  there  by  myself,  aa/uiescing  all  the 
while  in  the  doctrines  of  a  bank,  as  perfectly 
sound,  and  reporting  to  that  ettect.  lie  acqui- 
esced for  nearly  twenty  years,  not  a  doubt  es- 
caping from  him  during  the  whole  time.  The 
year  1834  comes :  the  deposits  are  seized,  the 
currency  turned  up  side  down,  and  the  senator 
comes  forward  and  proposes  as  a  remedy  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  for 
twelve  years — here  actjuiescing  once  more  ;  and 
as  he  tells  us,  in  order  to  save  the  country. 
But  if  the  salvation  of  the  country  would  justify 
his  iicquiescence  in  1810  and  in  1834, 1  can  only 
regret  that  he  did  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
acquiesce  once  more  in  what  would  have  reme- 
died all  our  evils. 

"  In  regard  to  thetariff  of  1810,  has  the  senator 
forgotten  the  dispute  at  that  time  about  the 
protection  of  the  cotton  manufacture  ?  The 
very  point  of  that  dispute  was,  whether  wo  had 
a  right  to  give  protection  or  not.  lie  admits 
the  truth  of  what  I  .said,  that  the  constitutional 
question  as  to  the  power  of  the  government  to 
protect  our  own  industry  was  never  raised  be- 
fore 1820  or  1822.  It  was  but  first  hinted,  then 
controverted,  and  soon  al'tc  expanded  into  nul- 
lification, idthough  the  senator  had  supported 
the  tariif  of  1810  on  the  very  ground  that  we 
had  power.  I  do  not  now  recollect  distinctly 
his  whole  course  in  the  legislature,  but  he  cer- 
tainly introduced  the  Iwnus  bill  in  1810,  and 
sustained  it  by  a  speech  on  the  subject  of  in- 
ternal improvements,  which  neither  expresses 
nor  implies  a  doubt  of  the  constitutional  power. 
But  why  set  apart  a  bonus,  if  the  government 
had  no  power  to  make  internal  improvements  1 
If  he  wished  internal  improvements,  but  con- 
scientiously believed  them  unconstitutional,  why 
did  he  not  introduce  a  resolution  proposing  to 
amend  the  constitution  ?  Yet  he  otlered  no 
such  thing.  When  he  produced  his  splendid 
report  from  tlie  war  department,  what  did  he 
mean?  Why  did  he  tantalize  us  with  that 
bright  and  gorgeous  picture  of  canals  and  roads, 
anil  piers  and  harltors,  if  it  was  unconstitutional 
for  us  to  touch  the  plan  with  one  of  our  fingers  ? 
The  .senator  says  in  reply,  that  this  report  did 
not  broach  the  constitutional  question.  True. 
But  why  ?  Is  there  any  other  conclusion  than 
that  he  did  not  entertain  himself  any  doubt 
about  it?  What  a  most  extraordinary  thing 
would  it  lie,  should  the  head  of  a  department, 
in  his  ollicial  capacity,  present  a  report  to  both 
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houses  of  Congress,  proposing  a  moat  elaborate 
plan  for  the  int^>rnal  improvement  of  the  whole 
union,  accompanied  by  estimates  and  statistical 
tables,  when  he  believed  there  was  no  power  in 
cither  house  to  adopt  any  part  of  it.  The  sena- 
tor dwells  upon  his  consistency  ;  I  can  tell  him 
when  he  will  be  consistent — and  that  is  when 
he  shall  never  pronounce  that  word  again." 

Mr.  Calhoun.  "As  to  the  tariff  of  1810,  I 
never  denied  that  Congress  have  the  power  to 
impose  a  protective  tariff  for  the  purpose  of 
revenue ;  nnd  beyond  that  the  tariff  of  1810 
did  not  go  one  inch.  The  question  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  protective  tariff  was  never 
raised  till  some  time  afterwards. 

"As  to  wliat  the  scno,tor  says  of  executive 
power,  I,  as  much  as  he,  am  opposed  to  its  aug- 
mentation, and  I  will  go  as  far  in  preventing  it 
as  an}  man  in  this  House.  I  maintain  that  the 
executive  and  judicial  authorities  should  have 
no  discretionary  power,  and  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  exercise  such  power,  the  matter  should 
be  taken  up  l)y  Congress.  These  opinions  are 
well  grounded  in  my  mind,  nnd  1  will  go  as  far 
as  any  in  bringing  the  Executive  to  this  point. 
But,  I  believe,  the  Executive  is  now  outstripped 
by  the  congressional  power.  He  is  for  restrict- 
ing the  one.     1  war  upon  both. 

"  The  senator  saj's  1  assigned  as  a  reason  of 
my  course  at  the  extra  session  that  I  suspected 
that  he  and  the  gentleman  with  whom  he  acted 
would  revive  tiie  tariff.  I  spoke  not  of  the  tariff, 
but  a  national  bank.  I  believe  that  banks  natu- 
rally and  assuredly  ally  themselves  to  taxes  on 
the  coinmunity.  The  higher  the  taxes  the  greater 
their  profits  ;  and  so  it  is  with  regard  to  a  sur- 
plus and  the  government  disbursements.  If  the 
banking  power  is  on  the  side  of  a  national  bank, 
I  see  in  that  what  may  lead  to  all  the  conse- 
quences which  I  have  described ;  and  I  oppose 
institutions  that  are  likely  to  lead  to  such  re- 
sults. When  the  bank  should  receive  the  money 
of  the  government,  it  would  ally  itself  to  taxa- 
tion, and  it  ought  to  be  resisted  on  that  ground. 
I  am  very  glad  that  the  question  is  now  fairly 
met.  The  fate  of  the  country  depends  on  the 
point  of  separation  ;  if  there  be  a  separation  be- 
tween the  government  and  banks,  the  banks 
will  be  on  the  republican  side  in  opposition  to 
taxes ;  if  they  unite,  they  will  be  in  favor  of 
the  exercise  of  tiie  taxing  power. 

'■  The  senator  says  1  acquiesced  in  the  use  of 
the  banks  because  the  banks  existed.  I  did  so 
because  the  connection  existeil.  The  banks  were 
already  used  as  depositories  of  the  government, 
and  it  was  impossible  at  once  to  reverse  that 
state  of  things.  I  went  on  the  ground  that  the 
banks  were  a  necessary  evil.  The  State  banks 
exist ;  and  would  not  he  be  a  madman  that 
would  annihilate  them  because  their  respective 
bills  are  uncurrent  in  distant  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ?  The  work  of  creating  them  is  done,  and 
cannot  be  reversed ;  when  once  done,  it  is  done 
for  ever. 


"  I  was  formerly  decided  in  favor  of  separating 
the  banks  and  the  government,  but  it  was  im- 
possible then  to  make  it,  and  it  would  have  been 
followed  by  nothing  but  disaster.  The  senator 
says  the  separation  already  exists ;  but  it  is 
only  contingent ;  whenever  the  banks  resume, 
the  connection  will  be  legally  restored.  In  1834 
I  objected  to  the  sub-treasury  project,  and  I 
thought  it  not  as  safe  as  the  system  now  before 
us.  But  it  turns  out  that  it  was  more  safe,  as 
appears  from  the  argument  of  the  senator  from 
Delaware,  (Mr.  Bayard.)  I  was  then  under 
the  impression  that  the  banks  were  more  safe 
but  it  proves  otherwise." 

Mr.  Clay.  "  If  the  senator  would  review  his 
speech  again,  he  would  see  there  a  plain  and 
explicit  denunciation  of  a  sub-treasury  system. 

"  The  distinguished  senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (I  had  almost  said  my  friend  from  South 
Carolina,  so  lately  and  so  abruptly  has  he  bursted 
all  amicable  relations  between  us,  independent 
of  his  habit  of  change,  I  think,  when  he  finds 
into  what  federal  doctrines  and  federal  company 
he  has  gotten,  he  will  be  disposed  .soon  to  fe"l 
regret  and  to  return  to  us,)  has  not,  I  am  per- 
suaded, weighed  sufficiently  the  import  of  the 
unkind  imputations  contained  in  his  Edgefield 
letter  towards  his  former  allies — imputations 
that  their  principles  are  dangerous  to  our  insti- 
tutions, and  of  tiieir  want  of  firmness  and  pa- 
triotism. I  have  read  that  singular  letter  again 
and  again,  with  inexpressible  surprise  and  re- 
gret ;  more,  liowever,  if  he  will  allow  me  to  say 
so,  on  his  own  than  on  our  account. 

"  Mr.  President,  I  am  done  ;  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  adjustment  of  the  accoimt  between 
the  senator  and  myself,  just  made,  may  be  as 
satisfactory  to  him  as  I  assure  him  and  the 
Senate  it  is  perfectly  so  to  me." 

Mr.  Calhoun.  "  I  have  more  to  say,  but  will 
forbear,  as  the  senator  appears  desirous  of  h.iv- 
ing  the  last  word." 

Mr.  Clay.     "Not  at  all." 

The  personal  debate  between  Mr.  Calhoun 
and  Mr.  Clfiy  terminated  for  the  day,  and  with 
apparent  good  feeling ;  but  only  to  break  out 
speedily  on  a  new  point,  and  to  lead  to  further 
political  revelations  important  to  histtuy  Mr. 
Calhoun,  after  a  long  alienation,  lunsoual  as  well 
as  political,  from  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  bitter 
warfare  upon  him,  had  become  reconciled  to  him 
in  both  capacities,  and  had  made  a  complimen- 
tary call  upon  him,  and  had  expressed  to  him 
an  approbation  of  his  leading  measures.  All 
this  was  natural  and  proper  after  he  had  be- 
come a  public  supporter  of  these  measures ;  but  u 
manifestation  of  respect  and  confidence  so  de- 
cided, after  a  seven  years'  perseverance  in  a  war- 
1  fare  so  bitter,  could  not  be  expected  to  pass 
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without  the  imputation  of  sinister  motives; 
and,  accordingly,  a  design  upon  the  presidency 
as  successor  to  Mr.  Van  Burcn  was  attributed 
to  him.  The  opposition  newspapers  abounded 
with  tliis  imputation;  and  an  early  occasion 
was  taken  in  the  Senate  to  make  it  the  subject 
of  a  public  debate.  Mr.  Calhoun  had  brought 
into  the  Senate  a  bill  to  cede  to  the  several 
States  the  public  lands  within  their  limits, 
after  a  sale  of  the  saleable  parts  at  graduated 
prices,  for  the  benefit  of  both  parties — the 
new  States  and  the  United  States.  It  was 
the  same  bill  which  he  had  brought  in  two 
years  before ;  but  Mr.  Clay,  taking  it  up  as  a 
new  measure,  inquired  if  it  was  an  administra- 
tion measure?  whether  he  had  brought  it  in 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  President?  If  no- 
thing more  had  been  said  Mr.  Calhoun  couid 
have  answered,  that  it  w  an  the  same  bill  which 
he  had  brought  in  two  years  before,  when  he  was 
in  opposition  to  the  administration  ;  and  that  his 
reasons  for  bringing  it  in  were  the  same  now  as 
then  ;  but  Mr.  Clay  went  on  to  taunt  him  with 
his  new  relations  with  the  chief  magistrate,  and 
to  connect  the  bill  with  the  visit  to  Jlr.  Van 
Buren  and  approval  of  his  measures.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn saw  that  the  inquiry  was  only  a  vehicle 
for  the  taunt,  and  took  it  up  accordingly  in  that 
sense  :  and  this  led  to  an  exposition  of  the  rea- 
sons which  induced  him  to  join  Mr.  Van  Burcn. 
and  to  explanations  on  other  points,  which  be- 
long to  history.  :Mr.  Clay  began  the  debate  thus : 

"  Whilst  up,  Mr.  Clay  would  be  glad  to  learn 
whether  the  administration  is  in  favor  of  or 
against  this  measure,  or  stands  neutral  and  un- 
committed. This  inquiry  he  should  not  make, 
if  the  recent  relations  between  the  senator  who 
introduced  this  bill  and  the  head  of  that  admin- 
istration, continued  to  exist ;  but  rumors,  of 
which  the  city,  the  circles,  and  the  press  are 
full,  assert  that  those  relations  are  entirely 
changed,  and  have,  within  a  few  days,  been 
substituted  by  others  of  an  intimate,  friendly, 
and  confidential  nature.  And  shortly  after  the 
time  when  this  new  state  of  things  is  alleged  to 
have  taken  place,  the  senator  gave  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  move  to  introduce  this  bill.  AVhether 
this  motion  has  or  has  n.i,  any  connection  with 
that  adjustment  of  former  differences,  the  public 
would,  he  had  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  know.  At 
all  events,  it  is  important  to  know  in  what  re- 
lation of  su'  port,  opposition,  or  neutrality,  the 
administration  actually  stands  to  this  momen- 
tous measure ;  and  he  [Mr.  C]  supposed  that 
the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  or  some  other 


senator,  could  communicate  the  desired  informa- 
tion." 

Mr.  Calhoun,  besides  vindicating  himself,  re- 
buked the  indecorum  of  making  his  personal 
conduct  a  subject  of  public  remark  in  the  Sen- 
ate ;  and  threw  back  the  taunt  by  reminding 
Mr.  Clay  of  his  own  change  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Adams. 

"  He  said  the  senator  from  Kentuckj'  had  in- 
troduced other,  and  extraneous  personal  matter ; 
and  asked  whether  the  bill  had  the  sanction  of 
the  Executive ;  assigning  as  a  reason  for  his  in- 
quiry, that,  if  rumor  was  to  be  credited,  a  change 
of  personal  relation  had  taken  place  between 
the  President  and  myself  within  the  last  few 
days.  He  [Mr.  C]  would  appeal  to  the  Senate 
whether  it  was  .corous  or  proper  that  his  per- 
sonal relations  should  be  drawn  in  question 
here.  Whether  he  should  establish  or  suspend 
personal  relations  with  the  President,  or  any 
other  person,  is  a  private  and  personal  concern, 
which  belongs  to  himself  individually  to  deter- 
mine on  the  propriety,  without  consulting  any 
one,  nuich  less  the  senator.  It  was  none  of  his 
concern,  and  he  has  no  right  to  question  me  in 
relation  to  it. 

"  But  the  senator  assumes  that  a  change  in 
my  personal  relations  involves  a  change  of  poli- 
tical position ;  and  it  is  on  that  he  founds  his 
right  to  make  the  inquiry.  lie  judges,  doubt- 
less, by  his  own  experience ;  but  I  would  have 
him  to  understand,  said  Mr.  C,  that  what  may 
be  true  in  his  own  case  on  a  memorable  occa- 
sion, is  not  true  in  mine.  His  political  course 
may  be  governed  by  personal  cftiisiderations ; 
but  mine,  1  trust,  is  governed  strictly  bj-  my 
principles,  and  is  not  at  all  under  the  control  of 
my  attachments  or  enmities.  Whether  the 
President  is  personally  my  friend  or  enemy, 
has  no  influence  over  me  in  the  discharge  of  my 
duties,  as,  1  trust,  my  course  has  abundantly 
proved.  Sir.  C.  concluded  by  saying,  that  he 
felt  that  these  were  improper  tojjics  to  intro- 
duce here,  and  that  he  had  passed  over  them  as 
briefly  as  possible." 

This  retort  gave  new  scope  and  animation  to 
the  debate,  and  led  to  further  expositions  of  the 
famous  compromise  of  1833,  which  was  a  matter 
of  concord  between  them  at  the  time,  and  of 
discord  ever  since ;  and  which,  being  much  con- 
demned in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  the 
authors  of  it  are  entitled  to  their  own  vindica- 
tions when  they  choose  to  make  them :  and  this 
they  found  frequent  occasion  to  do.  The  debate 
proceeded : 

"  Mr.  Clay  contended  that  his  question,  as  to 
whether  this  was  an  administration  measui'e  or 
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not,  was  a  proper  one,  as  it  was  important  for 
the  public  informiiticm.  IIu  again  referred  to 
tlie  rumors  of  Mr.  Cullioun's  new  relations  with 
the  President,  anil  supposed  from  the  declara- 
tions of  the  senatoi',  that  these  rumors  were 
true ;  and  that  his  support,  if  not  pledged,  was 
at  least  promised  conditionally  to  the  adminis- 
tration. Was  it  of  no  importance  to  the  public 
to  learn  that  those  jjledges  and  compromises  had 
been  entered  into  ?—  lat  the  distinguished  sena- 
tor had  made  his  bow  in  court,  kissed  the  hand 
of  the  monarch,  was  taken  into  favor,  and  agreed 
henceforth  to  support  his  edicts  ?  " 

This  allusion  to  rumored  pledges  and  condi- 
tions on  which  Mr.  Calhoun  had  joined  Jlr. 
Van  Bureu,  provoked  a  retaliatory  notice  of 
what  the  same  rumor  had  bruited  at  the  time 
that  Mr.  Clay  became  the  supporter  of  Mr. 
Adams ;  and  Mr.  Calhoun  said : 

"  The  senator  from  Kentucky  had  spoken 
much  of  pledges,  uudcrsUindings,  and  political 
compromises,  and  sudden  change  of  personal  re- 
lations. He  [said  Mr.  C]  is  much  more  expe- 
rienced in  suoh  things  than  I  am.  If  my  mem- 
ory serves  me,  and  if  rumors  are  to  be  trusted, 
the  senator  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  such 
things,  in  connection  .vith  a  distinguished  citi- 
zen, now  of  the  other  House  ;  and  it  is  not  at 
all  surpri-ing,  from  his  experience  then,  in  his 
own  case,  that  he  should  not  be  indisposed  to 
believe  similar  rumors  of  another  now.  But 
whether  his  sudden  change  of  personal  relations 
then,  from  bitter  enmity  to  the  most  confiden- 
tial friendship  with  that  citizen,  was  preceded 
by  pledges,  understandings,  and  political  com- 
promises on  the  part  of  one  or  both,  it  is  not 
for  me  to  say.  The  country  has  long  since 
passed  on  that." 

All  this  taunt  on  both  sides  was  mere  irrita- 
tion, liaving  no  foundation  in  fact.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  the  writer  of  this  View,  on  each  of 
these  occasions  (of  sudden  conjunctions  with 
former  adversaries),  stood  in  a  reliition  to  know 
what  took  place.  In  one  case  he  was  confiden- 
tial with  Mr.  Clay  ;  in  the  other  with  Mr.  Van 
Buren.  In  a  former  chapter  he  has  given  his 
testimony  in  favor  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  against  the 
imputed  bargain  with  Mr.  Adams :  he  can  here 
give  it  in  favor  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  He  is  entirely 
certain — as  nuich  so  as  it  is  possible  to  be  in  sup- 
porting a  negative — that  no  promise,  pledge,  or 
condition  of  any  kind,  took  place  between  Mr. 
Calhoun  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  coming  together 
a.s  the}'  did  at  this  juncture.  How  far  Mr.  Cal- 
houn might  have  looked  to  his  own  chance  of 
succeeding  Mr.  Van  Buren,  is  another  question, 
and  a  fair  one.    The  succession  was  certainly 


open  in  the  democratic  line.  Those  who  stood 
nearest  the  head  of  the  party  had  no  desire  for 
the  presidency,  but  the  contrary ;  and  only 
wished  a  suitable  chief  magistrate  at  the  head 
of  the  government — giving  him  a  cordial  su])- 
port  in  all  patriotic  measures;  and  preserving 
their  independence  by  refusing  his  favors.  This 
allusion  refers  especially  to  Mr.  Silas  Wright ; 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  calamitous  confla- 
gration, there  might  be  proof  that  it  would  ap- 
ply to  another.  Both  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr. 
Benton  refused  cabinet  appointments  from  Mr. 
Van  Buren ;  and  repressed  every  movement 
in  their  favor  towards  the  presidency.  Under 
such  circumstances,  Mr.  Calhoun  might  have 
indulged  in  a  vision  of  the  democratic  succes- 
sion, after  the  second  term  of  Mr.  Van  Bureu, 
without  the  slippery  and  ignominious  contriv- 
ance of  attempting  to  contract  for  it  before- 
hand. There  was  certainly  a  talk  about  it,  and 
a  sounding  of  public  men.  Two  different 
friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  at  two  different  times 
and  places, — one  in  Missouri  (Thomas  Hudson, 
Esq.),  and  the  other  in  Washington  (Gov.  Wil- 
liam Smith,  of  Virginia), — inquired  of  this 
writer  whether  he  Iiad  said  that  he  could  not 
support  Mr.  Calhoun  for  the  presidencj',  if 
nominated  by  a  democratic  convention  ?  and 
were  answered  that  he  had,  and  because  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  the  author  of  nullification,  and 
of  measures  tending  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  The  answer  went  into  the  newspapers, 
without  the  agency  of  him  who  gave  it,  and 
without  the  reasons  which  he  gave :  and  his 
opposition  was  set  down  to  causes  equally 
gratuitous  and  unfounded — one,  personal  ill-will 
to  Mr.  Calhoun ;  the  other,  a  hankering  after 
the  place  himself.  But  to  return  to  Messrs. 
Clay  and  Calhoun.  These  reciprocal  taunts 
having  been  indulged  in,  the  debate  took  a 
more  elevated  turn,  and  entered  the  region  of 
history.    Mr.  Calhoun  continued  : 

"I  will  assure  the  senator,  if  there  were 
pledges  in  his  case,  there  were  none  in  mine. 
I  have  terminated  my  long-suspended  personal 
intercourse  with  the  President,  without  the 
slightest  pledge,  understanding,  or  compromise, 
on  either  side.  I  would  be  the  last  to  receive 
or  exact  such.  The  transition  from  their  for- 
mer to  their  present  personal  relation  was  easy 
and  natural,  reciuiring  nothing  of  the  kind.  It 
gives  me  pleasure  to  say,  thus  openly,  that  I 
have  approved  of  all  the  leading  measures  of 
tho   President,  since   he  took   the  Executive 
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chair.  sin)p';  because  tliey  accord  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  policy  on  which  T  have  long  acteil, 
and  often  oj.enly  avowed.  'I'he  change,  then,  in 
our  jiersonal  relations,  had  simply  followed  that 
of  our  political.  Nor  was  it  made  suddenly,  as 
the  senator  charges.  So  far  from  it,  more  than 
two  years  have  elapsed  since  I  gave  a  decided 
support  to  the  leading  measure  of  the  Execu- 
tive, and  on  which  almost  all  others  since  have 
turned.  This  long  interval  was  permitted  to 
pass,  in  order  that  his  acts  might  give  a.ssu ranee 
whether  there  was  a  coincidence  between  our 
political  views  as  to  the  principles  on  which  the 
government  should  be  administered,  before  our 
personal  relations  shoidd  be  changed.  I  deemed 
it  due  to  lioth  thus  long  to  delay  the  change, 
among  other  reasons  (o  discountenance  such 
idle  rumors  as  the  senator  alludes  to.  That  his 
political  course  might  be  judged  (said  Mr.  Cal- 
iioi  n)  b}' the  object  ho  had  in  view,  and  not  the 
suspicion  and  jealousy  of  his  political  opponents, 
he  would  rej)eat  what  he  had  said,  at  the  last 
.'•ession,  was  his  object.  It  is,  said  he,  to  oblit- 
erate all  those  measures  which  had  originated 
in  the  national  consolidation  school  of  politics, 
and  especially  the  senator's  famous  American 
system,  whi?h  he  believed  to  bo  hostile  to  the 
constitution  and  the  genius  of  our  political  sys- 
tem, and  the  real  source  of  all  the  disorders  and 
dangers  to  wiiich  the  countiy  was,  or  had  been, 
subject.  This  done,  he  was  for  giving  tlie  gov- 
ernment a  fresh  departm'e,  in  tlic  direction  in 
which  Jetter.son  and  his  associates  would  give, 
wore  they  now  alive  and  at  the  helm.  lie  stood 
where  he  had  always  stood,  on  the  old  State 
rights  ground.  Ills  change  of  personal  relation, 
wiiich  gave  so  much  concern  to  the  senator,  so 
far  from  involving  any  change  in  his  principles 
or  doctrines,  grew  out  of  them." 

The  latter  part  of  this  reply  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
Is  worthy  of  universal  acceptance,  and  perpetual 
remembrance.  The  real  source  of  all  the  disor- 
ders to  which  the  country  was,  or  had  been 
subject,  was  in  the  system  of  legislation  which 
encouraged  the  industry  of  one  part  of  the 
Union  at  the  expense  of  the  other — which  gave 
rise  to  extravagant  expenditures,  to  be  expended 
unequally  in  the  two  sections  of  the  Union — 
and  which  left  the  Southern  section  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  a  system  which  exhausted  her. 
This  remarkable  declaration  of  Jlr.  Calhoun  was 
made  in  1839— being  four  years  after  the  slavery 
agitation  had  superseded  the  tariff  agitation,— 
and  which  went  back  to  that  .system  of  meas- 
ures, of  which  protective  tarilf  was  the  main- 
Bi)ring,  to  find,  and  truly  find,  the  real  source 
of  all  the  dangers  and  disorders  of  the  country 
—past  and  present.     Jlr,  Clay  replied : 

''  lie  had  understood  the  senator  as  felicitat- 


ing himself  on  the  opportunity  which  liad  been 
now  afforded  him  liy  Mr.  C.  of  defining  once 
more  his  political  position ;  and  Mr.  C.  must 
say  that  he  had  now  defined  it  very  clearly, 
and  liad  apparently  given  it  a  new  definit'on. 
The  senator  now  declared  that  all  the  leading 
measures  of  the  present  administration  had  met 
his  approbation,  and  should  receive  his  support. 
It  turned  out,  then,  that  the  rumor  to  which 
Mr.  C.  had  alluded  was  true,  and  that  the  sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  might  be  hereafter 
regarded  as  a  supporter  of  this  administration, 
since  he  had  declared  that  all  its  leading  meas- 
ures were  approved  by  hhn,  and  should  have 
his  support.    As  to  the  allusion  whicli  the  sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  had  made  in  regard 
to  Mr.  C.'s  support  of  the  head  of  another  ad- 
ministration [Mr.  Adams],  it  occasioned  Mr.  C. 
no  pain  whatever.     It  was  an  old  story,  which 
had  long  been  sunk  in  oblivion,  except  when 
the  senator  and  a  few  others  thought  proper  to 
bring  it  up.     But  what  were  the  facts  of  that 
case  ?     Mr,  C.  was  then  a  member  of  th-  House 
of  Representatives,  to  whom  three  persons  had 
been  returned,  from  whom  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  House  to  make  a  selection  for  the  presidei. 
cy.     As  to  one  of  those  three  candidates,  he  was 
known  to  be  in  an  unfortunate  condition,  in 
which  no  one  sympathized  with  liim  more        a 
did  Mr.  C,     Certainly  the  senator  from  ^Ovith 
Carolina  did  not.     That  gentleman  was  there- 
fore out  of  the  question  as  a  candidate  for  the 
chief  magistracy  ;  and  Mr.  C.  had  consequently 
the  only  alternative  t>f  the  illustrious  individual 
at  the  Ilermitage,  or  of  the  man  who  was  now 
distinguished  in  the  Iloyse  of  Representatives, 
and  who  had  held  so  many  public  places  with 
honor  to  himself,  and  benefit  to  the  country. 
And  if  there  was   any  truth  in  history,  the 
choice  which  Mr.  C.  then  made  was  precisely 
the  choice  which  the  senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina had  urged  upon  his  friends.     The  senator 
himself  had  declared  his  preference  of  Adama 
to  JacksorL     Mr.  C.  made   the   same   choice; 
and  his  constituents  had  approved  it  from  that 
day  to  this,  and  would  to  eternity.      History 
would  ratify  and  approve  it.     JA-t  the  senator 
from  South  Carolina  make  any  thing  out  of  that 
part  of  Jlr.  C.'s  public  career  if  he  could.     Mr. 
C.  defied  him.     The  senator  had  alluded  to  Mr. 
C.  as  the  advocate  of  compromise.     Certainly 
he  was.     This  government  itself,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, was  founded  and  rested  on  compromise  ; 
and  to  the  particular  compromise  to  which  al- 
lusion had  been  made,  Mr.  C.  thought  no  man 
ought  to  be  more  grateful  for  it  than  the  sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina.     But  for  that  com- 
promise, Mr.  C.  was  not  at  all  confident  that  ho 
would  have  now  had  the  honor  to  meet  that 
senator  face  to  face  in  this  national  cajiitol." 

The  allusion  in  the  latter  part  of  this  reply 
was  to  the  President's  declared  determination 
to  execute  the  laws  upon  Mr.  Calhoun  if  an 
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overt  act  of  treason  should  be  committed  under 
tho  nullification  ordinance  of  South  Carolina ; 
and  tho  picparations  for  which  (overt  act)  were 
too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  another  step,  either 
backwards  or  forwards  ;  and  from  wliich  most 
critical  condition  the  compromise  relieved  those 
who  were  too  deeply  committed,  to  retreat  with- 
out ruin,  or  to  advance  without  personal  peril. 
Mr.  Calhoun's  reply  was  chiefly  directed  to  this 
pregnant  allusion. 

"  Tho  senator  from  Kentucky  has  said,  Mr. 
President,  that  I,  of  all  men,  ought  to  be  grate- 
ful to  him  for  the  compromise  act. 

[Mr.  Clay.  '•  I  did  not  say  '  to  me.'  "J 
'•  The  senator  claims  to  be  the  author  of  that 
measure,  and,  of  course,  if  there  he  any  gratitude 
due,  it  must  be  to  him.  1,  said  Mr.  Calhoun, 
made  no  allusion  to  that  act;  but  as  the  senator 
has  thought  propei-  to  refer  to  it,  and  claim  my 
gratitude,  I,  in  turn,  now  tell  him  1  feel  not  the 
least  gratitude  towards  him  for  it.  The  meas- 
ure was  necessary  to  save  the  senator  politi- 
cally: and  as  he  has  alluded  to  the  subject,  both 
on  this  and  on  a  former  occasion,  I  feel  bound 
to  explain  what  might  otherwise  have  been  left 
in  oblivion.  The  senator  was  then  compelled  to 
compromise  to  save  himself.  Events  had  placed 
him  Hat  on  his  back,  and  he  had  no  way  to  re- 
cover himself  but  by  the  compromise.  This  is 
no  after  thought.  1  wrote  more  than  half  a 
dozen  of  letters  home  at  the  time  to  that  effect. 
I  shall  now  explain.  The  proclamation  and 
message  of  General  Jackson  necessarily  rallied 
uiuund  him  all  the  steadfast  friends  of  the  sena- 
tor's system.  They  withdrew  their  allegiance  at 
once  from  him,  and  transferred  it  to  General 
Jackson.  The  senator  was  thus  left  in  the  most 
hopeless  condition,  with  no  more  weight  with  his 
former  partisans  than  this  sheet  of  paper  (raising 
a  sheet  from  his  desk).  This  is  not  all.  The 
position  which  General  Jackson  had  assumed, 
necessarily  attracted  towards  him  a  distinguish- 
ed senator  from  Massachusetts,  not  now  here 
[Mr.  AV^KiiSTER],  who,  it  is  clear,  would  have 
reaped  all  the  political  honors  and  advantages 
of  tlie  system,  had  the  contest  come  to  blows. 
These  causes  made  the  political  condition  of  the 
senator  truly  forlorn  at  the  time.  On  him 
rested  all  the  responsibility,  as  the  author  of  the 
system ;  while  all  the  power  and  influence  it 
gave,  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  others.  Com- 
promise was  the  only  means  of  extrication.  lie 
was  thus  forced  by  the  action  of  the  State,  which 
1  in  part  represent,  against  his  system,  by  my 
counsel  to  compromise,  in  order  to  save  him- 
self. 1  had  the  mastery  over  him  on  the  occa- 
sion." 

Thi  i  is  historical,  and  is  an  inside  view  of  his- 
tory. Mr.  Webster,  in  that  great  contest  of 
nullification,  was  on  the  side  of  President  Jack- 


son, and  the  supreme  defender  of  his  great 
measiuM  — the  Proclamation  of  1833;  and  tho 
first  and  most  powerful  opponent  of  tlio 
measure  out  of  which  it  grew.  It  was  a  splen- 
did era  in  his  life — both  for  his  intellect,  and 
his  patriotism.  No  longer  the  advocate  of 
classes,  or  interests,  he  appeared  the  great  do- 
fender  of  the  Union — of  the  constitution — of 
the  country — and  of  tho  administration,  to 
which  he  was  opposed.  Released  from  the 
bonds  of  party,  and  from  the  narrow  confines 
of  class  and  corporation  advocacy,  his  colossal 
intellect  expanded  to  its  full  proportions  in  the 
field  of  patriotism,  luminous  with  the  fires  of 
genius ;  and  commanding  the  homage,  not  of 
party,  but  of  country.  His  magnificent  ha- 
rangues touched  Jackson  in  his  deepest-seated 
and  ruling  feeling — love  of  country  !  and 
brought  forth  the  response  which  alwaj's  came 
from  him  when  the  country  was  in  peril,  and  a 
defender  presented  himself.  He  threw  out  tlie 
right  hand  of  fellowship — treated  Mr.  Webster 
with  marked  distinction — commended  him  witli 
public  praise — and  placed  him  on  the  roll  of  i)a- 
triots.  And  the  public  mind  took  the  belief, 
that  they  were  to  act  together  in  future  ;  and 
that  a  cabinet  appointment,  or  a  high  mission. 
would  be  the  reward  of  his  patriotic  service. 
(It  was  the  report  of  such  expected  prefermeut 
that  excited  Mr.  Randolph  (then  in  no  condi- 
tion to  bear  excitement)  against  General  Jack- 
son.) It  was  a  crisis  in  the  political  life  of  Jlr. 
Webster.  He  stood  in  public  opposition  to  Jlr. 
Clay  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  With  Mr.  Clay  he  had 
a  public  outbreak  in  the  Senate.  He  was  cor- 
dial with  Jackson.  The  mass  of  his  pa^.-ly 
stood  by  him  on  the  proclamation.  He  was  at 
a  point  from  which  a  new  departure  might  be 
taken : — one  at  which  he  could  not  sttind  still : 
from  which  there  must  be  advance,  or  recoil. 
It  was  a  case  in  which  will,  more  than  intellect^ 
was  to  rule.  He  was  above  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr. 
Calhoun  in  intellect — ^below  them  in  will.  And 
he  was  soon  seen  co-operating  with  them  (5Ir. 
Clay  in  the  lead),  in  the  great  measure  con- 
demning President  Jackson.  And  so  passed 
away  the  fruits  of  the  golden  era  of  1833.  It 
was  to  the  perils  of  this  conjunction  (of  Jack- 
son and  Webster)  that  Mr.  Calhoun  referred, 
as  the  forlorn  condition  from  which  the  com- 
promise relieved  Mr.  Claj' :  and,  allowin^r  to 
each  the  benefit  of  his  assertion,  history  aMiik 
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herself  of  the  declarations  of  each  in  giving  an 
inside  view  of  personal  motives  for  a  momen- 
tous public  act.  And,  without  deciding  a  ques- 
tion of  mastery  in  the  disputed  victory.  History 
perforins  her  task  in  recording  the  fact  that,  in 
a  brief  space,  both  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Jlr.  Web- 
ster were  seen  following  the  lead  of  Mr.  Clay 
in  his  great  attack  upon  President  Jackson  in 
the  session  of  1834-'35. 

"  Mr.  Clay,  njoining,  said  he  had  made  no 
allusion  to  the  compromise  bill  till  it  was  done 
by  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  himself;  he 
made  no  reference  to  the  events  of  1825  until 
the  senator  had  himself  set  him  the  example ; 
and  he  had  not  in  the  slightest  and  the  most 
distiint  manner  alluded  to  nullification  until 
after  the  senator  himself  had  called  it  up.  The 
senator  ought  not  to  have  introduced  that  sub- 
ject, especiall}'  when  he  had  gone  over  to  the 
authors  of  the  force  bill  and  the  proclamation. 
The  senator  from  South  Carolina  said  that  he 
[Mr.  C]  was  flat  on  his  back,  and  that  he  was 
my  master.  Sir,  I  would  not  own  him  as  my 
slave.  He  my  master  !  and  I  compelled  by  him ! 
And,  as  if  it  were  impossible  to  go  far  enough 
in  one  paragraph,  he  refers  to  certain  letters  of 
his  own  to  jirove  that  T  was  flat  on  my  back ! 
and,  that  I  was  not  only  on  my  back,  but  an- 
other senator  and  the  President  had  robbed 
me  !  I  was  flat  on  my  back,  and  unable  to  do 
any  thing  but  what  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina  permitted  me  to  do ! 

"  AVliy,  sir,  [.said  Mr.  C]  I  gloried  in  m}- 
strength,  and  was  compelled  to  introduce  the 
compromise  bill ;  and  compelled,  too,  by  the 
senator,  not  in  consequence  of  the  weakness, 
but  of  the  strength,  of  my  po.sition.  If  it  was 
possible  for  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  to 
introduce  one  paragraph  without  showing  the 
egotism  of  his  character,  he  would  not  now  ac- 
knowledge that  he  wrote  letters  home  to  show 
that  he  (Mr.  C.)  was  flat  on  his  back,  while  he 
v.-as  indebted  to  him  for  that  measure  which  re- 
lieved him  from  the  difficulties  in  which  he  was 
involved.  Now,  what  was  the  history  of  the 
case  ?  Flat  as  he  was  on  his  back,  Mr.  C.  said 
he  was  able  to  produce  that  compromise,  and  to 
carry  it  thrfjugli  the  Senate,  in  opposition  to  the 
most  strenuous  exertions  of  the  gentleman  who, 
the  senator  from  South  Carolina  said,  had  sup- 
planted him,  and  in  spite  of  his  determined  and 
unceasing  opposition.  There  was  (said  Mr.  C.) 
a  sort  of  necessity  operating  on  me  to  compel 
me  to  introduce  that  measure.  No  necessity 
of  a  personal  character  influenced  him ;  but 
considerations  involving  the  interests,  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  the  ^vllole  country,  as  well  as 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  directed  him  in 
the  course  he  pursued.  He  saw  the  condition 
of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  and  that  of 
his  friends  ;  he  saw  the  condition  to  which  he 
had  reduced  the  gallant  little  State  of  South 


Carolina  by  his  unwise  and  dangerous  measures ; 
he  saw,  too,  that  we  were  on  the  eve  of  a  civil 
war;  and  lie  wished  to  save  the  effusion  of 
blood — the  blood  of  our  own  fellow-citizins. 
That  was  one  reason  why  he  introduced  the 
compromise  bill.  There  was  another  nnsou 
that  powerfully  operated  on  him.  The  very  in- 
terest that  the  tariff  laws  were  enacted  to  jno- 
tect — so  great  was  the  power  of  the  then  cliief 
magistrate,  and  .so  rapidly  was  that  power  in- 
creasing— was  in  danger  of  being  sacrificed.  Ho 
saw  that  the  protective  system  was  in  dan-^er 
of  being  swept  away  entirely,  and  probably  at 
the  next  session  of  Congress,  by  the  tremendous 
power  of  the  individual  who  then  filled  the  E.\e- 
cutive  chair ;  and  he  felt  that  the  greatest  service 
that  he  could  render  it,  would  be  to  obtain  for 
it '  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years,'  to  use  an  expres- 
sion that  had  been  heretofore  applied  to  the  com- 
promise bill.  He  saw  the  necessity  that  existed 
to  save  the  protective  system  fr(jm  tlu;  danger 
which  threatened  it.  He  saw  the  nece>sity 
to  advance  the  great  interests  of  the  nation,  to 
avert  civil  war,  and  to  restore  peace  and  har- 
mony to  a  distracted  and  divided  country  ;  and 
it  was  therefore  that  he  had  brought  forward 
this  nieasure.  The  senator  from  South  Carolina, 
to  betray  still  further  and  more  strikingly  the 
characteristics  which  belonged  to  him,  said,  that 
in  consequence  of  his  (Mr.  C.'s)  remarks  this 
very  day,  all  obligations  towards  him  on  the 
part  of  himself  (Mr.  Calhoun),  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  and  the  whole  South,  were  can- 
celled. And  what  right  had  the  senator  to  get 
up  and  assume  to  speak  of  the  wliole  South,  or 
even  of  South  Carolina  herself?  If  he  was  not 
mistaken  in  his  judgment  of  the  politiciil  signs 
of  the  times,  and  if  the  infirmatiou  which  came 
to  him  was  to  be  relied  on,  a  day  w  ould  come, 
and  that  not  very  distant  neither,  when  the 
senator  would  not  dare  to  rise  in  his  place  and 
presume  to  speak  as  he  had  this  day  done,  as 
the  organ  of  the  gallant  people  of  the  State  he 
represented." 

The  concluding  remark  of  Mr.  Clay  was 
founded  on  the  belief,  countenanced  by  many 
signs,  that  the  State  of  South  Carolina  would 
not  go  with  Mr.  Calhoun  in  support  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren ;  but  he  was  mistaken.  The  State  stood 
by  her  distinguished  senator,  and  even  gave  her 
presidential  vote  for  Mr.  Van  Buren  at  the  en- 
suing election — being  the  first  tune  she  had 
voted  in  a  presidential  election  since  1829.  Mr. 
Grundy,  and  some  other  senators,  put  un  end 
to  this  episodical  and  personal  debate  by  turning 
the  Senate  to  a  vote  on  the  bill  before  it. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 

INDKI'KNDKNT  TKKASURY,  on,  DIVOKCK  OF  BANK 
AM)  STATi:;  I'ASSKI)  IN  TIIK  SKNATK:  LOST 
IN  TIIK  IIOi;sK  OF  KEl'UKSENTATIVES. 

Tins  great  incasuro  consisted  of  two  distinct 
parts :  1.  The  hirping  of  the  public  moneys : 
2.  'I'lie  liard  money  currency  in  which  they 
were  to  be  paid.  The  twf)  measures  together 
completed  the  system  of  financial  reform  recom- 
mended ]>y  the  President.  The  adojjtion  of 
either  of  them  singly  would  be  a  step — and  a 
step  going  half  the  distance — towards  establish- 
ing the  whole  system:  and  as  it  was  well  sup- 
posed that  some  of  the  democratic  party  woidd 
balk  at  the  hard  money  payments,  it  was  de- 
termined to  propose  the  measures  singly.  With 
this  view  the  committee  reported  a  bill  for  the 
Independent  Treasury — that  is  to  say,  for  the 
keeping  of  the  government  moneys  by  its  own 
ollicers — without  designating  the  currency  to 
be  paid  to  them.  But  there  was  to  bo  a  loss 
cither  way ;  for  unless  the  hard  money  pay- 
ments were  made  a  part  of  the  act  in  the  first 
instance,  Mr.  Calhoun  and  some  of  his  friends 
could  not  vote  for  it.  He  therefore  moved  an 
amendment  to  that  eilect ;  and  the  hard  money 
friends  of  the  administration  supporting  his 
motion,  although  preferring  that  it  had  not  been 
made,  and  some  others  voting  for  it  as  making 
the  bill  obnoxious  to  some  other  friends  of  the 
administration,  it  was  carried;  and  became  a 
part  of  the  1  Ul.  At  the  last  moment,  and  when 
the  bill  had  been  perfected  as  far  as  possible  by 
its  friends,  and  the  final  vote  on  its  passage  was 
ready  to  be  t^iken,  a  motion  was  made  to  strike 
out  that  sectioi\ — and  carried — by  the  heli)ing 
vote  of  some  of  the  friends  of  the  administration 
— as  was  well  remarked  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  The 
vote  was,  for  striking  out — Messrs.  Bajard.  Bu- 
chanan, Clay  of  Kentucky,  Claytor  (.Jno.  M.), 
Crittenden,  Cuthbert,  Davis  of  Mis  jsippi,  Ful- 
ton, Grundy,  Knight,  M'Kcan,  Merrick,  jVforris, 
Nicholas,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Rives,  Bobbins, 
Bobinson,  Buggies,  Sevier,  Smith,  of  Indiana, 
Southard,  Spence,  Swift,  Talmadge,  Tipton, 
Wall,  White,  Webste-,  Williams— 31.  On  the 
other  hand  only  twenty-one  senators  voted  for 
retaining  the  clause.  They  were — Messrs.  Allen, 


of  Ohio,  Benton,  Brown  of  North  Carolina,  Cal- 
houn, Clay  of  Alabama,  Hubbard  of  New 
Hampshire,  King  of  Alabama,  Linn  of  Mis- 
souri, Lumpkin  of  Georgia,  Lyon  of  Michigan. 
Mouton  of  FiOuisiana,  Niles,  Norvell,  Franklin 
Pierce,  Roane  of  Virginia,  Smith  of  Connecti- 
cut, Strange  of  North  Carolina,  Trotter  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Bobert  J.  Walker,  Silas  Wright,  Young 
of  lUinoi.s— 21. 

This  section  being  struck  from  the  bill,  Mr. 
Calhoun  could  no  longer  vote  for  it ;  and  gave 
his  reasons,  which  justice  to  him  requires  to 
be  preserved  in  his  own  words : 

"  On  the  motion  of  the  senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Cutiidekt),  the  2.3d  section,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  collection  of  the  dues  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  specie,  was  struck  out,  with  the  aid 
of  a  few  on  this  side,  and  the  entire  opposition 
to  the  divorce  on  the  other.  That  section  pro- 
vided for  the  reix-al  of  the  joint  resolution  of 
1810,  which  authorizes  the  receipt  of  bank 
notes  as  ca«h  in  the  dues  of  the  public.  The 
effects  of  this  will  be,  should  the  bill  pass  in  its 
present  shape,  that  the  government  will  collect 
its  revenue  and  make  its  disbursements  ex- 
clusively in  bank  notes ;  as  it  did  before  the 
suspension  took  place  in  ilay  last.  Things  w'U 
stand  precisely  as  they  did  then,  with  but  a 
single  exce|)tion,  that  the  public  deposits  will 
be  made  with  the  officers  of  the  governnuiit 
instead  of  the  b.-nk.s,  under  the  provision  of  tlio 
deposit  act  of  lS.Ui.  Thus  far  is  certain.  All 
agree  that  such  is  the  fact ;  and  such  the  effect 
of  the  passage  of  this  bill  as  it  stands.  Now, 
he  intended  to  .show  conclusively,  that  the  dif- 
ference between  depo.siting  the  public  money 
with  the  public  officers,  or  with  the  banks 
themselves,  was  merely  nominal,  as  far  as  the 
operation  and  profits  of  the  banks  were  con- 
cerned; that  they  would  not  make  one  cent 
less  profit,  or  issue  a  single  dollar  less,  if  the 
deposits  be  kept  by  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment instead  of  themselves  ;  and,  of  course,  tlmt 
the  system  would  be  equally  subject  to  expan- 
sions and  contractions,  and  cquiilly  exposed  to 
catastrophes  like  the  present,  in  the  one,  as  the 
other,  mode  of  keeping. 

"But  he  had  other  and  insuperable  objections. 
In  giving  the  bill  originally  his  support,  he  was 
governed  by  a  deep  conviction  tliat  the  total 
separation  of  the  government  and  the  banks 
was  indispensable.  lie  firmly  believed  that  we 
had  reached  a  point  where  the  separation  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  .save  both  government 
and  banks.  lie  was  under  a  strong  impression 
that  the  bfinking  system  had  reached  a  j)oint  of 
decrepitude — that  great  and  important  changes 
were  necessary  to  save  it  and  prevent  convul- 
sions ;  and  that  the  first  step  was  a  perpetual 
.separation  between  them  and  the  goveninient. 
But  there  could  be,  in  his  opinion,  no  separatioc 
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-no  divorce— without  collecting  the  public 
duert  in  the  legal  an<l  constitutional  currency  of 
the  country.  AVithoiit  that,  all  would  jirove  a 
perfect  delusion ;  ns  this  bill  would  prove  shf)uld 
it  pass.  We  had  no  constitutional  right  to  treat 
the  notes  of  mere  j)rivate  corporations  as  cash  ; 
and  if  wo  did,  nothing  would  he  done. 

'•  These  view.s,  and  many  others  siniilfir,  he 
had  openly  expres.sed.  in  which  the  great  body 
of  the  gentlemen  around  him  had  concurred. 
We  stand  openly  pledged  to  them  before  the 
country  and  the  world.  AVe  had  fought  the 
battle  manfully  and  successfully.  The  cause 
was  good,  and  having  stood  the  first  shock,  no- 
thing was  necessary,  but  firmness  ;  standing 
fast  on  our  position  to  ensure  victory — a  great 
and  glorious  victory  in  a  nolde  cause,  which 
was  calculated  to  ellcct  a  more  imjiortant  re- 
fonnation  in  the  conilition  of  society  than  any 
in  our  time — he,  for  one,  could  not  agree  to 
terminate  all  those  mighty  efforts,  at  this  and 
the  extra  .session,  by  returning  to  a  complete 
and  perfect  reunion  with  the  baidvs  in  the  worst 
and  most  dangerous  foini.  He  would  not  belie 
all  that  he  had  said  and  done,  l)y  voting  for  the 
bill  as  it  now  stood  amended;  and  to  terminate 
that  which  was  so  gloriously  iii'gun,  in  .so  miser- 
able a  farce.  lie  could  not  but  feel  deeply  dis- 
appointed in  what  he  had  reason  to  aj)prehend 
would  be  the  result — to  have  all  our  efforts  and 
labor  thrown  away,  and  the  hopes  of  the  coun- 
try disappointed.  All  would  be  lost !  No;  he 
exi)resse(l  himself  too  strongly.  I3e  tlie  vote 
what  it  may,  the  discussion  would  stand.  Light 
liad  gone  abroatl.  The  public  mind  had  been 
aroused,  for  the  first  time,  and  directed  to  this 
great  subject.  The  intelligence  of  the  country 
is  every  wiiere  bus^'  in  exploring  its  depths  and 
intricacies,  and  would  not  cease  to  investigate 
till  all  its  labyrinths  were  traced.  The  seed 
that  lias  been  sown  will  sprout  and  grow  to 
maturity ;  the  revolution  that  has  been  begun 
will  go  through,  be  our  course  what  it  may." 

The  vote  was  then  taken  on  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  and  it  was  carried — by  the  lean  major- 
ity of  two  votes,  which  was  only  the  diflerencc 
of  one  voter.  The  affirmative  vote  was :  Messrs. 
Allen,  Benton,  Brown,  Clay  of  Alabama,  Cutli- 
bert,  Fulton,  Hubbard,  King,  Linn,  Lumpkin, 
Lyon,  Morris,  Mouton,  Nilcs,  Norvell,  Pierce, 
Koane,  Robinson,  Sevier,  Smith  of  Connccti- 
ait,  Strange,  Trotter,  Walker,  Wall,  Williams, 
Wright,  Young — 27.  The  negatives  were  : 
Messrs.  Bayard,  Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Clay  of 
Kentucky,  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Davie.s,  Grun- 
dy, Knight,  McKcan,  Jlerrick,  Nicholas,  Pren- 
tis.s,  Preston,  Rive-s,  Bobbins,  Ruggles,  Smith 
of  Indiana,  Southard,  Spence,  Swift,  Talmadge, 
Tii)ton,  Webster,  Hugh  L.  White— 25. 

The  act  having  passed  the  Senate  by  this 


slender  majority  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Rej)- 
resentativcs ;  where  it  was  lost  by  a  majority 
of  14.  This  was  a  close  vote  in  n  ho\ise  of  2M'> 
present ;  and  the  bill  was  only  lost  by  several 
friends  of  the  administration  voting  with  the 
entire  opjjosition.  But  a  great  point  was 
gained.  Full  discussion  liad  been  had  upon 
the  subject,  and  the  public  mind  was  waked 
up  to  it. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

I'UBLIC  LANDS:   OIIADITATIOX  OK  I'IMC'E ;    PRE- 
liMl'TION  SYSTKM  :  TAXATION  WIIKN  SOLD. 

Foil  all  the  new  States  composed  territory  be- 
longing, or  chiefly  so  to  the  federal  government, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  became  the 
local  legislature,  that  is  to  say.  in  the  place  of  a 
local  legislature  in  all  tlie  legislation  that  re- 
lates to  the  primary  disposition  of  the  soil.  In 
the  old  .States  this  lei>;islation  belonged  to  the 
State  legislatures,  and  might  have  belonged  to 
the  new  States  in  virtue  of  their  State  sove- 
reignty except  by  the  ^'•compacts''''  with  the 
federal  government  at  the  time  of  tlieir  admis- 
sion into  the  Union,  in  wliich  they  bound  them- 
selves, in  consideration  of  land  and  money 
grants  deemed  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the 
surrendered  rights,  not  to  interfere  with  the 
primary  disposition  of  the  public  lands,  nor  to 
tax  them  while  remaining  un.sold,  nor  for  live 
years  thereafter.  These  grants,  though  accejit- 
cd  as  equivalents  in  the  infancy  of  the  States, 
were  soon  found  to  be  very  far  from  it,  even  in 
a  mere  moneyed  point  of  view,  independent  of 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  administration  of 
domestic  local  questions  by  a  distant  national 
legislature.  The  taxes  alone  for  a  few  jears  on 
the  public  lauds  would  have  been  equivalent  to 
all  the  benefits  derived  from  the  grants  in  tlie 
compacts.  Composed  of  citizens  from  the  old 
States  where  a  local  legislature  administered 
the  public  lands  according  to  the  local  interests 
— .selling  lands  of  different  qualities  for  different 
prices,  according  to  its  qualitj- — granting  pre- 
emptions and  donations  to  first  settlers — and 
subjecting  all  to  taxation  as  soon  as  it  became 
public  property;  it  was  a  national  feeling  to 
desire  the  same  advantages  ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, incessant,  and  usually  vain  efforts  were 
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made  tf)  oldnln  tlicm  from  Conprcss,  At  this 
KcsHioii  (l8.'i7-';iH)  a  liottcr  pnt^ross  was  miido, 
nnd  billH  passotl  for  nil  the  purposes  through 
the  Sonalo. 

1.  Till-  f,'ra(hiation  hill.  TIiIh  measure  had 
been  proposed  for  twidve  years,  and  the  fidl 
KyHteni  embraced  a  plan  for  the  speedy  and 
final  extinction  of  the  federal  title  to  all  the 
lanils  within  the  new  States.  Perioilieal  reduc- 
tions of  price  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  acre 
niilil  reduced  to  25  cents :  a  preference  in  the 
jmrcliase  to  actual  settlers,  constituting  a  pre- 
enii)lion  rii>ht :  donations  to  destitute  settlers: 
an<l  the  cession  of  the  refuse  to  States  in  which 
they  lay: — these  were  the  pr^ visions  which 
constituted  the  system  nnd  which  were  all  con- 
taineil  in  the  first  bills.  ]»ut  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  carry  all  the  provisions  of  the  system 
in  any  one  bill,  it  became  necessary  to  secure 
what  could  be  obtained.  The  graduation-bill 
was  reduced  to  one  feature — reduction  of  price ; 
and  that  limited  to  two  reductions,  bringing 
down  the  price  at  the  first  reduction  to  one 
dollar  per  acre:  at  the  next  75  cents  per 
acre.  In  support  of  this  bill  Mr.  Benton  made 
a  brief  speech,  from  which  the  following  are 
some  passages : 

•'The  bill  comes  to  us  now  under  more  favor- 
able auspices  than  it  has  ever  done  before.  The 
President  recommends  it,  and  the  Treasury 
i.jeds  the  money  which  it  will  produce.  A 
gentleman  of  the  oj)position  [Mr.  Clay],  re- 
proaches the  President  for  inconsistency  in 
making  this  recommendation ;  he  .says  that  he 
voted  against  it  as  senator  heretofore,  and  re- 
conuneiids  it  as  Presideut  now.  IJut  the  gen- 
tleman foi'gets  so  tell  us  that  Mr.  Van  Bnren, 
when  a  mender  of  the  Senate,  spoke  in  favor 
of  the  general  object  of  the  bill  from  the  first 
day  it  was  presented,  and  that  he  voted  in  favor 
of  one  degree  of  reduction — n  reduction  of  the 
price  of  the  public  lands  to  one  dollar  per  acre 
— the  last  session  that  he  served  here.  Far 
from  being  inconsistent,  the  President,  in  this 
recommendation,  has  only  carried  out  to  their 
legitimate  conclusions  the  principles  which  he 
formerly  expressed,  and  the  vote  which  he  for- 
meily  gave. 

"The  bill,  as  modified  on  the  motions  of  the 
senators  from  Tennessee  and  New  Hampshire 
[Messrs.  GuuNDv  and  IIubbaiu)]  stands  shorn 
of  half  its  original  provisions.    Originally  it 


embraced  four  degrees  of  reduction  ,  it  now  con- 
tains but  two  of  those  degrees.  The  two  last— 
the  fifty  cent,  nnd  the  twenty-five  cent  reduc- 
tions, have  been  cut  off.  I  made  no  objection 
to  the  motions  (»f  those  gentlemen.  I  knew 
them  to  bo  made  in  a  friendly  spirit ;  I  knew 
also  that  the  success  of  their  motions  was  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  any  part  of  the  bill.  Cer- 
tainly I  woidd  have  preferred  the  whole — would 
have  preferretl  the  four  degrees  of  reduction. 
Hut  this  is  a  case  in  which  the  homely  maxim 
applies,  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread. 
My  giving  up  half  the  bill,  we  may  gain  the  other 
half;  and  sine  I  am  thnt  our  c(mstitucnts  will 
vastly  i)refer  half  to  nothing.  The  lands  may 
now  be  reduced  to  one  dollar  for  those  which 
have  been  five  years  in  market,  nnd  to  seventy- 
five  cents  for  those  which  have  been  ten  years 
in  market.  The  rest  of  the  bill  is  relinquished 
for  the  present,  not  abandoned  for  ever.  The 
remaining  degrees  of  reduction  will  be  brought 
forward  hereafter,  and  with  a  better  prospect  of 
success,  after  the  lands  have  been  picked  and 
culled  over  under  the  prices  of  the  present  bill. 
Even  if  the  clauses  had  remained  which  have 
been  struck  out,  on  the  n\otions  of  the  gentle- 
men from  Tennessee  and  New  Hampshire,  it 
would  have  been  two  3'ears  from  December 
next,  before  anj-  purchases  could  have  been  made 
under  them.  They  were  not  to  take  effect  until 
December,  1840.  Before  that  time  Congress 
will  twice  sit  again ;  and  if  the  present  bill 
passes,  nnd  is  found  to  work  %vell,  the  enactment 
of  the  present  rejected  clauses  will  be  a  matter 
of  course. 

"  This  is  a  measure  emphatically  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  agricultural  interest — that  great  inter- 
est, which  he  declared  to  be  the  foundation  of 
all  national  prosperity,  and  the  backbone,  and 
substratum  of  every  other  interest — which  was, 
in  the  body  politic,  front  rank  for  service,  and 
rear  rank  for  reward — which  bore  nearly  all  t^e 
burthens  of  government  while  carrying  the  gt- 
verumcnt  on  its  back — which  was  the  fountain 
of  good  production,  while  it  was  the  pack-horse 
of  burthens,  and  the  broad  shoulders  which  re- 
ceived nearly  all  losses — especially  from  broken 
banks.  This  bill  was  for  them  ;  and,  in  voting 
for  it,  he  had  but  one  regret,  and  that  was,  tluit 
it  did  not  go  far  enough — that  ."  was  not  equal 
to  their  merits." 

The  bill  passed  by  a  good  majority— 27  to 
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If) ;  but  failed  to  be  acted  upon  in  the  House 
of  lleprescntatives,  though  favorably  reported 
u|x)n  by  its  connnittee  on  tho  public  lands. 

2.  The  pre-emptive  Hystem.  The  provisions 
of  the  bill  were  simple,  being  merely  to  secure 
the  privilege  of  first  purchase  to  tho  settler  on 
any  hinds  to  which  tho  Indian  title  had  lieen 
extinguished ;  to  be  paid  for  at  tho  minimum 
price  of  the  public  lands  at  the  time.  A  senator 
from  Maryland,  Mr.  Merrick,  moved  to  uiiiind 
tho  bill  by  confining  its  benefits  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States— excluding  unnaturalized 
foreigners.  Mr.  Benton  opposetl  this  motion, 
in  n  brief  speech. 

''  He  was  entirely  opposed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mi:uni(K). 
It  proposed  something  new  in  our  legislation. 
It  proposed  to  make  a  distinction  between  aliens 
and  citizens  in  the  acquisition  of  property. 
Preomiition  rights  had  been  granted  since  the 
formation  of  tho  government ;  and  no  distinc- 
tio.i,  until  now,  had  been  proposed,  between  tho 
persons,  or  classes  of  persons,  to  whom  they 
were  granted.  No  law  had  yet  excluded  aliens 
from  the  acquisition  of  a  pR'-emption  right,  and 
he  vras  entirely  opposed  to  commencing  a  sys- 
tem of  legislation  which  was  to  affect  tho  pro- 
perty rights  of  tho  aliens  who  came  to  our 
country  to  make  it  their  home.  Political  rights 
ri'sted  on  a  different  basis.  They  involved  the 
uiaiiagenient  of  the  government,  and  it  was  right 
that  foreigners  should  undergo  the  process  of 
naturalization  before  they  acquired  the  right  of 
sharing  in  the  government.  But  the  acquisition 
of  piopei  ty  was  another  affair.  It  was  a  private 
and  personal  afl'air.  It  involved  no  question  but 
tliat  of  the  subsistence,  the  support,  and  the 
comfortable  living  of  the  alien  and  his  family. 
Mr.  B.  would  be  against  the  principle  of  tho 
proposed  amendment  in  any  case,  but  he  was 
particularly  opposed  to  this  case.  Who  were 
the  aliens  whom  it  proposed  to  affect?  Not 
those  who  are  described  as  paupers  and  crimi- 
nals, infesting  the  purlieus  of  the  cities,  but 
those  who  had  gone  to  the  remote  new  States, 
and  to  the  remote  parts  of  those  States,  and 
into  the  depths  of  the  wilderness,  and  there 
commenced  the  cultivation  of  the  earth.  These 
were  the  description  of  aliens  to  be  affected ; 
and  if  the  amendment  was  adopted,  they  would 
be  excluded  from  a  pre-emption  right  in  the 
soil  they  were  cultivating,  and  made  to  wait 


until  they  were  naturalized.    The  senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mkuuick),  treats  this  as  a  case 
of  bounty.     He  treats  the  pre-emption  right  as 
a  bounty  from  the  government,  and  says  that 
aliens  have  no  right  to  this  bounty.    But,  is  this 
correct  ?    Is  the  pre-emption  a  bounty  ?     Kiir 
from  it.     In  point  of  money,  the  pre-empt  ioner 
pays  about  as  much  as  any  other  purchaser. 
Ho  pays  the  government  price,  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  ;  and  the  table  of  land  sales 
jiroves  that  nobody  pays  any  more,  or  so  little 
more  that  it  is  nothing  in  a  national  point  of 
view.   One  dollar  twenty-seven  and  a  half  cents 
per  acre  is  the  average  of  all  the  sales  for  fifteen 
years.     The  twenty  millions  of  acres  sold  to 
speculators  in  the  year  183(1,  all  went  at  one 
dollar   and   twenty-five  cents  per  acre.     Tho 
pre-emption  then  is  not  a  bounty,  but  a  sale,  and 
a  sale  lor  full  price,  and,  what  is  more,  for  solid 
money ;  for  pre-emptioners  pay  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  not  with  bank  credit.s.     Numerous 
were  the  emigrants  from  Germany,  Fnince,  Ire- 
land, and  other  countries,  now  in  the  West,  and 
especially  in  Missouri,  and  he  (Mr.  B.)  had  no 
idea  of  imposing  an}'  legal  disability  upon  them 
in  the  acquisition  of  property.    He  wished  them 
all  well.     If  any  of  them  had  settled  upon  tho 
public  lands,  so  much  the  better.     It  was  an 
evidence  of  their  intention  to  become  citizens, 
and  their  labor  upon  the  soil  would  add  to  its 
product  and  to  the  national  wealth." 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Merrick  was  rtjected  by 
a  majority  of  lo.  The  yeas  were  :  Messrs. 
Bayard,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clayton,  Crittenden, 
Davis,  Knight,  Merrick,  Prentis.s,  Preston,  Rives, 
liobbins,  Smith,  of  Indiana,  Southard,  Spence, 
Tallmudgc,  Tepton,  15.  The  nays  were  :  Messrs. 
Allen,  Benton,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Clay, 
of  Alabama,  Cuthbert,  Fulton,  Grundy,  Hub- 
bard, King,  Linn,  Lumpkin,  Lyon,  Mauton, 
Nicholas,  Nilea,  Nowell,  Pierce,  Koanc,  Kobin- 
Eon,  Sevier,  AValker,  Webster,  White,  Williams, 
Wright,  Young,  of  Illinois,  (28.)  The  bill  being 
then  put  to  the  vote,  was  i)assed  by  a  majority 
of  14. 

3.  Taxation  of  public  lands  when  sold. 
When  the  I'nited  States  first  instituted  their 
land  system,  the  sales  were  upon  credit,  at  a 
minimum  price  of  two  dollars,  payable  in  four 
equal  annual  payments,  with  a  liability  to  revert 
if  there  should  be  any  failure  in  the  payments. 
During  that  time  it  was  considered  as  public 
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land,  nor  wuh  tlu>  titio  priHsirl  until  tho  pntont 
iHMUi'd — whiili  niipht  In-  :i  jiar  lonnt-r.  Five 
yi'ors,  thiTofoic,  wuh  tlio  poiiod  flxt-d,  during 
wliicli  the  liinii  K"  Hi)l(l  should  Ik*  exempt  from 
tJixntion  by  the  State  in  wliicli  it  lay.  Thin 
continued  to  be  tlie  mode  of  wile,  until  the  yenr 
1H21,  when  the  credit  wum  chaiiKi'd  for  the  cawli 
ByHtem,  nnil  the  mininnnn  prieo  reduced  to  one 
dollar  twenty-five  eentH  per  acre.  The  reason 
for  the  live  yearH  exemption  from  state  taxation 
hud  then  ceased,  hut  the  compacts  rcmuiniiiK 
unaltered,  the  exemption  continued,  llepeated 
upplicatiouH  were  made  to  Congress  to  consent 
to  the  modification  of  the  compacts  in  that  arti- 
cle ;  hut  always  in  vain.  At  this  session  the 
application  was  renewed  on  the  part  of  the  new 
States  ;  and  with  success  in  the  Senate,  where 
tho  hill  for  that  purpose  passed  nearly  unani- 
mously, the  negatives  being  but  four,  to  wit : 
Messrs.  Urosvn,  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  Clayton, 
Southard,  lleing  sent  to  the  JI.  l\.  it  remained 
there  without  uction  till  the  end  of  thu  session. 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 

8PK0IK  BASIS  roll  HANKS;  ONK  TIIIIM)  0I>  HE 
AMOINT  OK  I.IAI'.ILITIKS  TlIK  I.OWKST  SAFK 
PKOI'OltTION:  Sl'KKCH  OK  MI!.  liKNTON  ON  TIIK 
KECIIAKTKlt  OV  THE  PISTltlCT  HANKS. 

This  is  a  point  of  great  moment — one  on  which 
the  public  mind  bus  not  been  suflicicntly 
awakened  in  this  country,  though  well  under 
stood  and  duly  valued  in  England.  Tho  char- 
ters of  banks  in  the  United  States  are  ui;ually 
drawn  on  this  principle,  that  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  capital,  and  sometimes  the  whole  of 
it,  shall  be  paid  up  in  gold  or  silver  before  the 
charter  shall  take  etfect.  This  is  the  usual  pro- 
vision, without  any  obligation  on  the  bank  to 
retain  any  part  of  this  specie  after  it  gets  into 
operation ;  and  this  provision  has  too  often 
proved  to  be  illusory  and  deceptive.  In  many 
cases,  the  banks  have  borrowed  the  requisite 
amount  for  a  day,  and  then  returned  it;  in 
many  other  cases,  the  proportion  of  specie, 
though  paid  up  in  good  faith,  is  immcdiatelj' 
lent  out,  or  parted  with.  The  result  to  the 
public  is  about  the  same  in  both  cases ;  the 
bank  has  little  or  no  specie,  and  its  place  is 


supplied  by  the  notes  of  other  banks.  The 
great  vice  of  the  banking  system  in  the  liiitdl 
.Slat«'H  is  in  banking  uiK>n  |)aper — iip<Mi  the 
paper  of  each  otlu-r — and  treating  this  paper  as 
cash.  This  n  ay  be  safe  among  the  banks  tlieni- 
selves ;  it  miiy  enable  them  to  settle  with  oue 
another,  and  to  liquidate  reciprocal  bulanct  s ; 
but  to  the  public  it  is  nothing,  in  the  event 
of  a  run  upon  n  bank,  or  u  general  run  upon  all 
banks,  it  is  B|K;cie, and  not  paper,  that  is  wantiiL 
It  is  specie,  and  not  paper,  which  the  public 
want,  and  nnist  have. 

The  motion  of  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  UiciiANA.Nj  is  intended  to  remedy  tlii.s 
vice  in  the.se  District  banks  ;  it  is  intended  in 
impose  an  obligation  on  these  banks  to  keep  in 
their  vaults  a  quantum  of  specie  hearing  a  cer- 
tain proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  imnie- 
<liate  liabilities  in  circulation  and  deposit.s.  Thu 
gentleman's  motion  is  well  intended,  but  it  is 
defective  in  two  particulars  ;  first,  in  requiriii;: 
the  proportion  to  be  the  one-fourth,  insteinl  df 
the  one-third,  and  next,  in  making  it  apply  to 
tho  private  deposits  only.  The  true  propor- 
tion is  one-third,  and  this  to  apply  to  all  the 
circulation  and  deposits,  except  those  which  arc 
special.  This  proportion  has  been  fixed  fnr  a 
hundred  years  at  tho  Bank  of  England;  and 
just  so  often  as  that  bank  has  fallen  below  tliiH 
proportion,  mischief  has  occurred.  This  is  thu 
sworn  opinion  of  the  present  Governor  of  tlu' 
Bank  of  England,  and  of  the  directors  of  that 
institution.  Before  Lord  Althorpe's  committui' 
in  1832,  Mr.  Ilorsley  Palmer,  the  Governor  of 
tho  Bank,  testified  in  these  words  : 

" '  The  average  proportion,  as  already  oh- 
.served,  of  coin  and  bullion  which  the  baiilc 
thinks  it  prudent  to  keep  on  hand,  is  at  tlie 
rate  of  a  third  of  the  total  amount  of  all  lur 
liabilities,  including  deposits  as  well  as  issue>.' 
Mr.  George  AVard  Norman,  a  director  of  the 
bank,  states  the  saine  thing  in  a  difl'crent  form 
of  words,  lie  says:  Tor  a  full  state  of  the 
circulation  and  the  deposits,  say  twenty-one 
millions  of  notes  and  six  millions  of  deposit.-, 
making  in  the  whole  twenty-seven  millions  of 
liabilities,  the  proper  sum  in  coin  and  bullion 
for  the  bank  to  retain  is  nine  millions.'  Thus, 
the  average  proportion  of  one-third  hi  i ween  the 
specie  on  lumd  and  the  circulation  and  deposits, 
nuist  be  considered  as  an  established  principle 
at  that  bank,  which  is  quite  the  laigest,  and 
amongst  the  oldest — probably,  the  very  oldest 
bank  of  circulation  in  the  world." 

The  Bank  of  England  is  not  merely  required 
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to  kwp  on  hand,  in  bullion,  the  one-third  of  Itn 
iinniediate  liabiliticn  ;  it  in  bound  alwo  to  let  the 
country  mo  that  il  has,  or  bas  not,  that  propor- 
tion ou  band.  Hy  an  act  of  the  third  year  of 
William  IV.. '.i  is  recpiirerl  to  make  quarterly 
publications  of  tbi'  averajre  of  the  weekly  liabil- 
ities of  the  bank,  that  the  public  may  «ee  when- 
ever it  deHceiids  below  the  point  of  safety. 
Here  is  the  last  of  these  pulilications,  wliieli  is 
:i  full  exemplitleation  of  the  rule  and  the  poliey  ' 
which  now  p)verns  tliat  bank  :  I 

Quarterly  averap'  of  the  weekly  liabilities  nn<l  i 
assets  of  the  Hank  of  Kn^dand,  from  the  12th  , 
Dm-mber.  1HH7,  t"  the  f.tb  of  March,  1 «.'{«, ! 
Itotb  incbisive.  published  imrsuant  to  the  act ' 
.'{  and  William  IV..  cap.  KM:  | 

I.lftlillltli's.      ■  Aswln. 

Circulntinii,  4;IH,(!()0,()()()     Securities,     ^,'22, 702,000 
Deposit.i,  ll,,'i.'l,-.,0()()     Hullioii,  10,01 '>,<M)0 


4;.'Jo,i3r.,o(io 

/jondon,  March  12, 


4:ao,807,ooo 


Aceordinp;  to  this  statement,  the  Bank  of 
England  is  now  safe  ;  and,  aeeordingly,  we  see 
that  she  is  acting  upon  the  principle  of  liaving 
bullion  enough,  for  she  is  shipping  gold  to  tlie 
United  States. 

The  proportion  in  England  is  one-third.  The 
bank  relies  upon  it.s  debts  and  other  resources 
for  the  other  two-thirds,  in  the  event  of  a  run 
upon  it.  This  is  the  rule  in  that  bank  which 
has  more  resources  than  any  other  bank  in  the 
world ;  which  is  situated  in  the  moneyed  me- 
tropolis of  the  world — the  lichest  merchants  its 
debtors,  friends  and  customers — and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  England  its  debtor  and  backer,  and 
always  ready  to  sustain  it  with  exchequer  bills, 
and  with  every  exertion  of  its  credit  and  means. 
Such  a  bank,  so  situated  and  so  aided,  still 
deems  it  necessary  to  its  safety  to  keep  in  hand 
always  the  one-third  in  bullion  of  the  amount 
of  its  immediate  li.ibilities.  Now,  if  the  propor- 
tion of  one-third  is  necessary  to  the  safety  of 
such  a  bank,  with  such  resources,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible for  our  banks,  with  their  meagre  resources 
and  small  array  of  friends,  to  be  safe  with  a 
less  proportion  ? 

This  is  the  rule  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
just  as  often  as  it  has  been  departed  from,  the 
danger  of  that  departure  has  been  proved.  It 
was  departed  from  in  1797,  when  the  proportion 
sunk  to  the  one-seventh ;  and  what  was  the  re- 
sult? The  stor^page  of  the  banks,  and  of  all  the 
Vol.  II.— 9 


banks  in  England,  and  a  suniK-nsion  of  (qiecio 
payments  for  six-and-twenty  years!  It  wat 
departed  from  again  about  a  year  ago,  when  tho 
l>roportioii  sunk  to  one-eighth  nearly  ;  and  what 
was  the  result?  A  death  struggle  between  tho 
|>aper  systems  of  England  and  the  I'nited  Stated, 
in  which  our  system  was  sacrillceil  to  save  hers. 
Her  system  was  saved  from  explosion  I  but  at 
what  cost? — at  what  cost  to  us,  and  to  herself? 
— to  us  a  general  stoppage  of  all  the  banks  for 
twelve  months  ;  to  the  English,  a  general  stag- 
nation of  business,  decline  of  manufactures,  and 
of  commerce,  much  individual  distress,  and  a 
loss  of  two  millions  sterling  of  revenue  to  tho 
Crown.  The  proportion  of  one-third  may  then 
lie  assumed  as  the  point  of  safety  in  'le  Bank 
of  England ;  less  than  that  proportion  cannot 
be  safe  in  the  United  States.  Yet  the  senator 
from  I'ennsylvania  proposes  less — he  proposes 
the  oni'-fourth  ;  and  j.joposes  it,  not  because  ho 
fecLs  it  to  be  the  right  proportion,  but  from 
some  feeling  of  indulgence  or  forbearance  to 
this  poor  District.  Now,  1  think  that  this  is  a 
case  in  which  kind  feelings  can  have  no  place, 
and  that  the  point  in  question  is  one  upon  which 
there  can  be  no  compromise.  A  bank  is  a  bank, 
whether  made  in  a  district  or  a  State;  and  a 
bank  ought  to  be  safe,  whether  the  stockholdcn 
be  rich  or  poor.  Safety  is  the  point  aimed  at, 
and  nothing  unsafe  should  Ix'  tolerated.  There 
should  be  no  giving  and  taking  below  the  point 
of  safety.  Experienced  men  fix  upon  the  one- 
third  as  the  safe  proportion  ;  we  should  not. 
therefore,  take  a  less  proportion.  Would  tho 
gentleman  ask  to  kt  the  water  in  the  boiler  of 
a  steamboat  sink  one  ii.^i  lower,  when  the  ex- 
perienced captain  informed  him  that  it  had 
already  sunk  as  low  as  it  was  safe  to  go  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  So  of  these  banks.  One-third  is 
the  point  of  safety;  let  us  not  tamper  with 
danger  by  descending  to  the  one-fourth. 

When  a  bank  stops  payment,  the  first  thing 
we  see  is  an  exposition  of  its  means,  and  a  de- 
claration of  ultimate  ability  to  pay  all  its  debts. 
This  is  nothing  to  the  holders  of  its  notes.  Im- 
mediate ability  is  the  only  ability  that  is  of  any 
avail  to  them.  The  fright  of  some,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  others,  compel  them  to  part  with 
their  notes.  Cool,  sagacious  capitalists  can 
look  to  ultimate  ability,  and  buy  up  the  notea 
from  the  necessitous  and  the  alarmed.  To  them 
ultimate  ability  is  suflBcient ;  to  the  community 
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it  iu  nothing.  It  is,  ihcrefore,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  conununity  that  the  banks  shonld  be  re- 
quired to  keep  always  on  hand  the  one-third  of 
their  circulation  and  dejrosits ;  they  are  then 
trusted  for  two-thirds,  and  this  is  carrying 
credit  far  enough.  If  pressed  by  a  run,  it  is  as 
much  as  a  bank  can  do  to  make  up  the  other 
two-thirds  out  of  the  debts  due  to  her.  Three 
to  one  is  credit  enough,  and  it  is  profit  enough. 
If  a  bank  draws  interest  upon  three  dollars 
when  it  has  but  one,  this  is  eighteen  per  cent., 
and  ought  to  cor.teut  her.  A  citizen  cannot 
lend  his  money  for  more  than  six  per  cent.,  and 
cannot  the  banks  be  contented  with  eighteen  7 
Must  they  insist  upon  issuing  four  dollar?  or 
even  five,  upon  one,  so  fs  to  draw  twenty-four 
or  thirty  per  cent. ;  and  thus,  after  paying  their 
olficers  vast  salaries,  and  accommodating  friends 
with  loans  oii  easy  terms,  still  make  enough 
out  of  the  business  community  to  cover  all  ex- 
penses and  all  losses :  and  theii  to  divide  larger 
profits  than  can  be  made  at  any  other  business  ? 

The  issuing  of  currency  is  the  prerogative  of 
sovereignty.  The  real  sovereign  in  this  coun- 
try— the  government — can  only  issue  a  cur- 
rency of  the  actuyl  dollar :  can  only  issue  gold 
and  silver — and  each  piece  worth  its  face.  The 
banks  which  have  the  privilege  of  issuing  curren- 
cy issue  paper ;  and  not  content  with  two  more 
dollars  out  fur  one  that  is,  they  go  to  five,  ten, 
twenty — failing  of  course  on  the  first  run ;  and 
the  loss  falling  upon  the  holders  of  its  notes — 
and  especially  the  holders  of  the  small  notes. 

We  now  touch  a  point,  said  Mr.  B.,  vital  to 
the  safety  of  banking,  and  I  lioj*  it  will  neither 
be  passed  over  without  decision,  nor  decided  in 
an  erroneous  manner.  We  had  up  the  same 
question  two  years  ago,  in  the  discussion  ol  the 
bill  to  regulate  the  keeping  of  the  public  moneys 
by  the  local  deposit  banks,  A  senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Wkbster)  moved  the 
question;  he  (Mr.  E.)  cordially  concurred  in 
it ;  and  the  proportion  of  ont'-fourtU  was  then 
inserted,  lie  (Mr.  B.)  had  not  eec7i  at  that 
time  the  testimony  of  the  governor  and  direc- 
tors of  the  Bank  of  England,  fixing  on  the  07ie- 
third  as  the  proper  proportion,  and  he  presum- 
ed that  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
W.)  had  not  then  seen  it,  as  on  another  occasion 
he  quoted  it  with  approbation,  and  stated  it  to 
be  the  proportion  observed  at  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.     The  proportion  of  one-fourth 


was  then  inserted  in  the  deposit  bill ;  it  was  an 
erroneous  proportion,  but  even  that  proportion 
was  not  allowed  to  stand.  After  having  been 
inso'tc'd  in  the  bill,  it  was  struck  out ;  and  it 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  oftln' 
Treasury  to  fix  the  proportion.  To  this  I  then 
objected,  and  gave  my  reasons  for  it.  I  was  fm 
fixing  the  proportion,  because  I  held  it  vital  Ut 
the  safety  of  the  deposit  banks ;  I  was  against 
leaving  it  to  the  secretary,  because  it  was  a  casu 
in  which  the  inflexible  rule  of  law,  and  not  the 
variable  dictate  of  individual  discretion  should 
be  exercised ;  and  because  I  was  certain  that  no 
secretary  coidd  be  relied  upon  to  compel  thu 
banks  to  toe  the  mark,  when  Congress  itself  had 
flinched  from  the  task  of  making  them  do  it. 
My  objections  were  unavailing.  The  proportion 
was  struck  out  of  the  bill ;  the  discretion  of  tlio 
secretar^^  to  fix  it  was  substituted ;  and  that 
discretion  it  was  impossible  to  exercise  witli 
any  eflect  over  the  banks.  They  were,  that  i.< 
to  say,  many  of  them  were,  far  beyond  the 
mark  then ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  issuing  of 
the  Treasury  order  in  July.  1830,  there  were 
deposit  banks,  whose  proportion  of  specie  in 
hand  to  their  immediate  liabilities  was  as  ono 
to  twenty,  one  to  thirty,  one  to  forty,  and  even 
one  to  fifty  !  The  explosion  of  all  such  banks 
was  inevitable.  The  issuing  of  the  Treasury 
order  improved  them  a  !ittle :  they  began  to  in- 
crease their  specie,  and  to  diminish  their  lia- 
bilities ;  but  the  gap  was  too  wide — the  chasm 
was  too  vast  to  be  filled :  and  at  tho  touch  of 
pressure,  all  these  banks  fell  like  nine-pin.s! 
They  tumbled  down  in  a  heap,  and  lay  there, 
without  the  power  of  motion,  or  scarcely  of 
breathing.  Such  was  the  consequence  of  our 
error  in  omitting  to  fix  the  proper  proportion 
of  siH-'cic  in  hand  to  the  liabilities  of  our  deposit 
banks :  let  us  avoid  that  error  in  the  bill  now 
bei  .re  us. 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 

THE  NORTH  AND  THE  SOUTH :  COMPAEATIVB 
rROSPEUlTY:  80UTHEKN  DISCONTENT:  ITU 
TRUE  CAUSE. 

To  show  the  working  of  the  federal  government 
is  the  design  of  this  View — show  how  things 
are  done  under  it  and  their  eflccts ;  that  tlio 
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good  may  be  approved  and  pursued,  the  evil  | 
condemned  and  avoided,  and  the  machine  of  i 
government  be  made  to  work  equally  for  the  j 
benefit  of  the  whole  Union,  according  to  the  ; 
wise  and  beneficent  intent  of  its  founders.  It  j 
thus  becomes  necc.«sary  to  show  its  working  in  i 
the  two  great  Atlantic  sections,  originally  sole  ; 
parties  to  the  Union— the  North  and  the  South  , 
— complained  of  for  many  years  on  one  part  as  j 
unequal  and  oppressive,  and  made  so  by  a  j 
course  of  federal  legislation  at  variance  with  the  j 
objects  of  the  confederation  and  contrary  to  the  , 
intent  or  the  words  of  the  constitution.  i 

The  writer  of  this  View  sympathized  with  j 
that  complaint ;  believed  it  to  be,  to  much  ex- 
tent, well  founded  ;  saw  with  concern  the  cor- 
roding effect  it  had  on  the  feelings  of  patriotic 
men  of  the  South ;  and  often  had  to  lament  that 
a  sense  of  duty  to  his  own  constituents  requirecl 
him  to  give  votes  which  his  judgment  disapprov- 
ed and  his  feelings  condemned.  This  complaint 
existed  when  he  came  into  the  Senate ;  it  had, 
in  fact,  commenced  in  the  first  years  of  the  fede- 
ral government,  at  the  time  of  the  assumption 
of  the  State  debts,  the  incorporation  of  the  first 
national  bank,  and  the  adoption  of  the  funding 
system ;  all  of  which  drew  capital  from  the 
South  to  the  North.  It  continued  to  increase ; 
and,  at  the  period  to  which  this  chapter  relates, 
it  had  reached  the  stage  of  an  organized  sec- 
tional expression  in  a  voluntary  convention  of 
the  Southern  States.  It  had  often  been  ex- 
pressed in  Congress,  and  in  the  State  legis- 
latures, and  habitually  in  the  discussions  of  the 
people  ;  but  now  it  took  the  more  serious  form 
of  joint  action,  and  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  a 
part  of  the  States  assembling  sectionally  to 
complain  formally  of  the  unequal,  and  to  them, 
injurious  operation  of  the  common  governu\ent, 
established  by  common  conseni  for  the  common 
good,  and  now  frustrating  its  object  by  depart- 
ing from  the  purposes  of  its  creation.  The  con- 
vention was  called  commercial,  and  properly,  as 
the  grievance  complained  of  was  in  its  root 
commercial,  and  a  commercial  remedy  was  pro- 
posed. 

It  met  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  afterwards 
at  Charleston,  South  Carolina;  and  the  evil 
complained  of  and  the  remedy  proposed  were 
strongly  set  forth  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
body,  and  in  addresses  to  the  people  of  ihe 
Southern  and  Southwestern  States.  The  chang- 


ed relative  condition  of  the  two  sections  of  the 
country,  before  and  since  the  Union,  was  shown 
in  their  general  relative  depression  or  prosperity 
.-dnce  that  event,  and  especially  in  the  reversed 
condition  of  their  respective  foreign  import 
trade.  In  the  colonial  condition  the  compari- 
son was  wholly  in  favor  of  the  South;  under 
the  Union  wholly  against  it.  Thus,  in  the  year 
1700— only  sixteen  years  before  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  -the  foreign  imports  into  Vir- 
ginia were  £850,000  sterling,  and  into  South 
Carolina  X555,000 ;  while  into  New  York 
they  were  only  £189,000,  into  Pennsylvania 
£490,000 ;  and  into  all  the  New  England  Colo- 
nies collectively  only  £561,000. 

These  figures  exhibit  an  immense  superiority 
of  commercial  prosperity  on  the  side  of  the 
South  in  its  colonial  state,  sadly  contrasting 
with  another  set  of  figures  exhibited  by  the 
convention  to  show  its  relative  condition  with- 
in a  few  years  after  the  Union.  Thus,  in  the 
year  1821,  the  imports  into  New  York  had 
risen  to  $23,000,000— being  about  seventy  times 
its  colonial  import  at  about  an  equal  period  be 
fore  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  ;  and  those 
of  South  Carolina  stood  at  $3,000,000— which, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  may  bo  considered  the 
same  that  they  were  in  17C0. 

Such  was  the  difference — the  reversed  condi- 
tions— of  the  two  sections,  worked  between 
them  in  the  brief  space  of  two  generations — 
within  the  actual  lifetime  of  some  who  had  seen 
their  colonial  conditions.  The  proceedings  of 
the  convention  did  not  stop  there,  but  brought 
down  the  comparison  (under  this  commercial 
aspect)  to  near  the  period  of  its  own  sitting — to 
the  actual  period  of  the  highest  manifec  tation 
of  Southern  discontent,  in  1832 — when  it  pro- 
duced the  enactment  of  the  South  Carolina  nul- 
lifying ordinance.  At  that  time  all  the  dispro- 
portions between  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
two  sections  had  inordinately  increased.  The 
New  York  imports  (since  1821)  had  more  than 
doubled;  the  Virginia  had  fallen  off  one-half; 
South  Carolina  two-thirds.  The  actual  figures 
"tood :  New  York  flf*y-seven  millions  of  dol- 
lars, Virginia  half  a  million.  South  Carolina  one 
million  and  a  quarter. 

This  was  a  disheartening  view,  and  rendered 
more  grievous  by  the  certainty  of  its  continua- 
tion, the  prospect  of  its  aggravation,  ard  the 
I  conTiction  that  the  South  (in  its  great  stapleu) 
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furnished  the  basis  for  these  imports ;  of  which 
it  received  so  small  a  share.  To  this  loss  of  its 
import  trade,  and  its  transfer  to  the  North,  the 
convention  attributed,  as  a  primary  cause,  the 
reversed  conditions  of  the  two  sections — the 
great  advance  of  one  in  wealth  and  improvc- 
ments — the  slow  progress  and  even  comparative 
decline  of  the  other ;  and,  with  some  allowance 
for  the  operation  of  natural  or  inherent  causes, 
referred  the  effect  to  a  course  of  federal  legisla- 
tion imwarranted  by  the  grants  of  the  consti- 
tution and  the  objects  of  the  Union,  which  sub- 
tracted capital  from  one  section  and  accumu- 
lated it  in  the  other : — protective  tariff,  internal 
improvements,  pensions,  national  debt,  two  na- 
tional banks,  the  funding  system  and  the  paper 
system ;  the  multiplication  of  otHces,  profuse 
and  extravagant  expenditure,  the  conversion  of 
a  limited  into  an  almost  unlimited  government ; 
and  the  substitution  of  power  and  splendor  for 
what  was  intended  to  be  a  simple  and  economi- 
cal administration  of  that  part  of  their  affairs 
which  required  a  general  head. 

These  were  the  points  of  comnlaiat — abuses — 
which  had  led  to  the  collection  of  an  enormous 
revenue,  chiefly  levied  on  the  products  of  one 
section  of  the  Union  and  mainly  disbursed  in 
another.  So  far  as  northern  advantages  were 
the  result  of  fair  legislation  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  objects  of  the  Union,  all  discontent 
or  complaint  was  disclaimed.  All  knew  that 
the  superior  advantages  of  the  North  for  navi- 
gation would  give  it  the  advantage  in  foreign 
commerce  ;  but  it  was  not  expected  that  these 
facilities  would  operate  a  monopoly  on  one  side 
and  an  extinction  on  the  other ;  nor  was  that 
consequence  allowed  to  be  the  effect  of  these 
advantages  alone,  but  was  charged  to  a  course 
of  legislation  not  warranted  by  the  objects  of 
the  Union,  or  the  terms  of  the  constitution, 
which  created  it.  To  this  course  of  legislation 
was  attributed  the  accumulation  of  capital  in 
the  North,  which  had  enabled  that  section  to 
monopolize  the  foreign  commerce  which  was 
founded  upon  southern  exports ;  to  cover  one 
part  with  wealth  while  the  other  was  impover- 
ished ;  and  to  make  the  Sotith  tributaiy  to  the 
North,  and  suppliant  to  it  for  a  small  part  of 
the  fruits  of  their  own  labor. 

Unhappily  there  was  some  foundation  for 
this  view  of  the  case  ;  and  in  this  lies  the  root 
of  the  dit-contcnt  of  the  South  and  its  dissatis- 


faction with  the  Union,  although  it  may  break 
out  upon  another  point.  It  is  in  this  belief  of 
an  incompatibility  of  interest,  from  the  pervert- 
ed working  of  the  federal  government,  that  lies 
the  root  of  southern  discontent,  and  which 
constitutes  the  danger  to  the  Union,  and  which 
statesmen  should  confront  and  grapple  with; 
and  not  in  any  danger  to  slave  property,  which 
has  continued  to  aggrandize  in  value  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  cry  of  danger,  and  is  now 
of  greater  price  than  ever  was  known  before ; 
and  snch  as  our  ancestors  would  have  deemed 
fabulous.  The  sagacious  Mr.  Madison  knew 
this — knew  where  the  danger  to  the  Union  lay, 
when,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  last 
of  his  life,  and  under  the  anguish  of  painful  mis- 
givings, he  wrote  (what  is  more  fully  Fct  out  in 
the  previous  volume  of  tliis  work)  these  por- 
tentous words : 

"  The  visible  susceptibility  to  the  contagion 
of  millification  in  the  Southern  Slates,  the 
sympathy  arising  from  known  causes,  and 
the  inculcated  impression  of  a  permanent  in- 
compatibility of  interest  between  the  North. 
and  the  South,  may  put  it  in  the  power  of 
popular  leaders,  aspiring  to  the  highest  sla- 
lio}is,  to  unite  the  tSonth,  on  some  critical  oc- 
casion, in  some  course  of  action  of  which  md- 
lifcation  may  be  the  first  step,  secession  the 
second,  and  ufareicell  separation  the  last." 

So  viewed  the  evil,  and  in  his  last  days,  the 
great  surviving  founder  of  the  Union — seeing, 
as  he  did,  in  this  inculcated  impression  of  a  per- 
manent incompatibility  of  interest  between  the 
two  sections,  the  fulcrum  or  point  of  support, 
on  which  disunion  could  rest  its  lever,  and  par- 
ricidal hands  build  its  schemes.  What  has 
been  published  in  the  South  and  adverted  to  in 
this  View  goes  to  show  that  an  incompatibility 
of  interest  between  the  two  sections,  though 
not  inherent,  has  been  produced  by  the  work- 
ing of  the  government — not  its  fair  and  le- 
gitimate, but  its  perverted  and  unequal  work- 
ing. 

This  is  the  evil  which  statesmen  shou.d  see 
and  provide  against.  Separation  is  no  remedy ; 
exclusion  of  Northern  vessels  from  Southern 
ports  is  no  remedy ;  but  is  disunion  itself— 
and  upon  the  very  point  whi^h  caused  the 
Union  to  be  formed.  Regulation  of  commerce 
between  the  States,  and  with  foreign  nations, 
was  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  Union. 
Break  that  regulation,  and  the  Union  is  broken ; 
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and  the  broken  parts  converted  into  antagonist 
nations,  with  causes  enough  of  dissension  to 
engender  perpetual  wars,  and  inflame  incessant 
animosities.  The  remedy  lies  in  the  right 
working  of  the  constitution ;  in  the  cessation 
of  unequal  legislation  ;  in  the  reduction  of  the 
inordinate  expenses  of  the  government;  in  its 
rcturr  to  the  simple,  limited,  and  economical 
mach'iie  it  was  intended  to  be ;  and  in  the  revi- 
val of  fraterntd  feelings,  and  respect  for  each 
other's  rights  and  just  complaints ;  which  would 
return  of  themselves  when  the  real  cause  of  dis- 
content was  removed. 

The  conventions  of  Augusta  and  Charleston 
proposed  their  remedy  for  the  Southern  depres- 
sion, and  the  comparative  decay  of  which  they 
complained.  It  was  a  fair  and  patriotic  reme- 
dy— that  of  becoming  their  own  exporters,  and 
opening  a  direct  trade  in  their  own  staples  be- 
tween So'thcrn  and  foreign  ports.  It  was  re- 
commended— attempted — failed.  Superior  ad- 
vantages for  navigation  in  the  North — greater 
aptitude  of  its  people  for  commerce — established 
course  of  business — accumulated  capital — con- 
tinued unequal  legislation  in  Congress  ;  and  in- 
creasing expenditures  of  the  government,  chief- 
ly disbursed  in  the  North,  ai  d  defect  of  seamen 
in  the  South  (for  mariners  cannot  be  made  of 
slaves),  all  combined  to  retain  the  foreign  trade 
in  the  channel  which  had  absorbed  it ;  and  to 
increase  it  there  with  the  increasing  wealth 
and  population  of  the  country,  and  the  still 
faster  increasing  extravagance  and  profusion 
of  the  government.  And  now,  at  this  period 
(1855),  the  foreign  imports  at  New  York  are 
^195,000,000  ;  at  Boston  $58,000,000  ;  in  Vir- 
ginia $1,250,000 ;  in  South  Carolina  $1,750,000. 

Tliis  is  what  the  dry  ,nnd  naked  figures  show. 
To  the  memory  and  iniiv_",ination  it  is  worse ; 
for  it  is  a  tradition  of  the  Colonies  that  the 
South  had  been  the  seat  of  wealth  and  happi- 
ness, of  power  and  opulence  ;  that  a  rich  popu- 
lation covered  the  land,  dispensing  a  baronial 
hospitality,  and  diffusing  the  felicity  which 
themselves  enjoyed  ;  that  all  was  life,  and  joy, 
and  afUuence  then.  And  this  tra^lition  was  not 
witliout  similitude  to  the  reality,  as  this  writer 
I'an  testify ;  for  he  was  old  enough  to  have  seen 
(after  the  Revolution)  the  still  surviving  state 
of  Southern  colonial  inarners,  when  no  travel- 
ler was  allowed  to  go  to  a  tavern,  but  was 
liimded  over  from  family  to  family  through  en- 


tire States  ;  when  holidays  were  days  of  festivi- 
ty and  expectation,  long  prepared  for,  and  cele- 
brated by  master  and  slave  with  music  luid 
feasting,  and  great  concourse  of  friends  and  rela- 
tives ;  when  gold  was  kept  in  desks  or  chfsts 
(after  the  downfall  of  continental  paper)  and 
weighed  in  scales,  and  lent  to  neighbors  for 
short  terms  without  note,  interest,  witness,  i)r 
security;  and  on  bond  and  land  security  for 
long  years  and  lawful  usance :  and  when  petty 
litigation  was  at  so  low  an  ebb  that  it  required 
a  fine  of  forty  pounds  of  tobacco  to  make  a  man 
serve  as  constable. 

The  reverse  of  all  this  was  now  seei.  and  felt, 
— not  to  the  whole  extent  which  fancy  or  policy 
painted — but  to  extent  enough  to  constitute  a 
reverse,  and  to  make  a  contrast,  and  to  excite 
the  regrets  which  the  memory  of  past  joys  never 
fails  to  awaken.  A  real  change  had  come,  and 
this  change,  the  effect  of  many  causes,  was  wholly 
attributed  to  one — the  unequal  working  of  the 
Federal  Government — which  gave  all  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Union  to  the  North,  and  all  its  bur- 
dens to  the  South.  And  that  was  t'">  point  on 
which  Southern  discontent  broke  out — on  which 
it  openly  rested  until  1835  ;  when  it  was  shifted 
to  the  danger  of  slave  property. 

Separation  is  no  remedy  for  these  evils,  but 
the  parent  of  far  greater  than  either  just  discon- 
tent or  restless  ambition  would  fly  from.  To 
the  South  the  Union  is  a  political  blessing ;  to 
the  North  it  is  both  a  political  and  a  pecuniary 
blessing ;  to  both  it  should  be  a  social  blessing. 
Both  sections  should  cherish  it,  and  the  North 
most.  The  story  of  the  boy  that  killed  the 
goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg  every  day,  that 
he  might  g^t  all  the  eggs  at  once,  was  a  fable  ; 
but  the  Northern  man  who  could  promote  sepa- 
ration by  any  couise  of  wrong  to  the  South 
would  convert  that  fable  into  history— his  own 
history — and  commit  a  folly,  in  a  mere  profit 
and  loss  point  of  view,  of  which  there  is  no  pre- 
cedent except  in  fable. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  8LAVKHY  AOITATION:  MR. 
OAMIOUN'8  APPROVAL  OV  THE  MISSOURI  COM- 
PROMISE. 

This  portentous  agitation,  destined  to  act  so 
seriously  on  the  harmony,  and  possibly  on  the 
stability  of  the  Union,  requires  to  be  noted  in 
its  different  stages,  that  responsibility  may  fol- 
low culpability,  and  the  judgment  of  history  fall 
where  it  is  due,  if  a  deplorable  calamity  is  made 
to  come  out  of  it.  In  this  point  of  view  the 
movements  for  and  against  slavery  in  the  session 
of  1837-'38  deserve  to  be  noted,  as  of  disturbing 
effect  at  the  time  ;  and  as  having  acquired  new 
importance  from  subsequent  events.  Early  in 
the  session  a  memorial  was  presented  in  the 
Senate  from  the  General  Assembly  of  Vermont, 
remonstrating  against  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  United  States,  and  praying  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia — 
followed  by  many  petitions  from  citizens  and 
societies  in  the  Northern  States  to  the  same 
effect ;  and,  further,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  Territories — for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  between  the  States — and  for  the  exclusion 
of  future  slave  States  from  the  Union. 

There  was  but  little  in  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try at  that  time  to  excite  an  anti-slavery  feel- 
ing, or  to  excuse  these  disturbing  applications 
to  Congress.  There  was  no  slave  territory  at 
that  time  but  that  of  Florida;  and  to  ask  to 
abolish  slavery  there,  where  it  had  existed  from 
the  discovery  of  the  continent,  or  to  make  its 
continuance  a  cause  for  the  rejection  of  the  State 
when  ready  for  admission  into  the  Union,  and 
thus  form  a  free  State  in  the  rear  of  all  the  great 
slave  States,  was  equivalent  to  praying  for  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union.  Texas,  if  aimcxcd,  would 
be  south  of  SG*^  30',  and  its  character,  in  relation 
to  slavery,  would  be  fixed  by  the  Missouri  com- 
promise line  of  1820.  The  slave  trade  between 
the  States  was  an  affair  of  the  States,  with  which 
Congress  had  nothing  to  do ;  and  the  continu- 
ance of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  so 
long  as  it  existed  in  the  adjacent  States  of  Vir- 
ginia and  ^Maryland,  was  a  point  of  policy  in 
which  every  Congress,  and  every  administra- 
tion, had  concurred  from  the  formation  of  the 


Union  ;  and  in  which  there  was  never  a  more 
decided  concurrence  than  at  present. 

The  petitioners  did  not  live  in  any  Territory, 
State,  or  district  subject  to  slavery.  They  felt 
none  of  the  evils  of  which  they  complained — 
were  answerable  for  none  of  the  supposed  sin 
which  they  denounced — were  living  under  a 
general  government  which  acknowledged  prop- 
erty in  slaves — and  had  no  right  to  disturb  the 
rights  of  the  owner  :  and  they  committed  a 
cruelty  upon  the  slave  by  the  additional  rigors 
which  their  pernicious  interference  brought 
upon  him. 

The  subject  of  the  petitions  was  disagreeable 
in  itself;  the  language  in  which  they  were 
couched  was  offensive ;  and  the  wantonness  of 
their  presentation  aggravated  a  proceeding  suffi- 
ciently provoking  in  the  civilest  form  in  which 
it  could  be  conducted.  Many  petitions  were  in 
the  same  words,  bearing  internal  evidence  of 
concert  among  their  signers  ;  many  were  signed 
by  women,  whose  proper  sphere  was  far  from 
the  field  of  legislation  ;  all  united  in  a  common 
purpose,  which  bespoke  community  of  origin, 
and  the  superintendence  of  a  general  direction. 
Every  presentation  gave  rise  to  a  question  and 
debate,  in  which  sentiments  and  feelings  were 
expressed  and  consequences  predicted,  which  it 
was  painful  to  hear.  While  almost  every  sena- 
tor condemned  these  petitions,  and  the  spirit  in 
which  they  originated,  and  the  language  in  which 
they  were  couched,  and  considered  them  as 
tending  to  no  practical  object,  and  only  calcu- 
lated to  make  dissension  and  irritation,  there 
were  others  who  took  them  in  a  graver  sense, 
and  considered  them  as  leading  to  the  inevitable 
separation  of  the  States.  lu  this  sense  Sir. 
Calhoun  said : 

"He  had  foreseen  what  this  subject  would 
come  to.  He  knew  its  origin,  and  that  it  lay 
deeper  than  was  supposed.  It  grew  out  of  a 
spirit  of  fanaticism  which  was  daily  increasing, 
and,  if  not  mot  in  limine,  would  by  and  ))y  dis- 
solve this  Union.  It  was  particularly  our  duty 
to  keep  the  matter  out  of  the  Senate — out  of  the 
halls  of  the  National  Legislature.  These  fanatics 
were  interfering  with  what  they  had  no  right. 
Grant  the  reception  of  these  petitions,  and  you 
will  next  be  asked  to  act  on  them.  lie  was  for 
no  conciliatory  course,  no  temporizing  ;  instead 
of  yielding  one  inch,  he  would  rise  in  opposition ; 
and  he  hoped  every  man  from  the  South  would 
stand  by  him  to  put  down  this  growing  evil. 
Tliere  was  but  one  question  that  would  ever 
destroy  this  Union,  and  that  was  involved  in 
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this  principle.  Yes;  this  was  potent  enough 
for  it,  and  nnist  be  early  nrrested  if  the  Union 
was  to  be  preserved.  A  man  nuist  see  little 
into  what  is  going  on  if  he  did  not  perceive  that 
this  spirit  was  gro*ving,  and  thiit  the  rising 
generation  was  becoming  more  strongly  imbued 
with  it.  Ft  was  not  to  be  stopped  by  reports 
on  paper,  but  by  action,  and  very  decided  ac- 
tion." 

The  question  which  occupied  the  Senate  was 
as  to  the  most  judicious  mode  of  treating  these 
memorials,  with  a  view  to  prevent  their  evil 
effects :  ami  that  was  entirely  a  question  of 
policy,  on  which  senators  disagreed  who  con- 
curred in  the  main  object.  Some  deemed  it 
most  advisable  to  receive  and  consider  the  pe- 
titions— to  refer  them  to  a  committee — and 
subject  them  to  the  adverse  report  which 
they  would  be  sure  to  receive ;  as  had  been 
done  with  the  Quakers'  jjctitions  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  government.  Others  deemed 
it  preferable  to  refuse  to  receive  them.  The 
objection  urged  to  this  latter  course  was,  that 
it  would  mix  up  a  new  question  with  the 
slavery  agitation  which  would  enlist  the  sym- 
pathies of  many  who  di<l  not  co-operate  with 
the  Abolitionists — the  question  of  the  right  of 
petition ;  and  that  this  new  question,  mixing 
with  the  other,  might  swell  the  number  of  pe- 
titioners, ktep  up  the  applications  to  Congress, 
and  perpetuate  an  agitation  which  would  other- 
wise soon  die  out.  Mr.  Clay,  and  many  others 
were  of  this  opinion ;  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his 
friends  thought  otheiwisc  ;  and  the  result  was, 
60  far  as  it  concerned  the  petitions  of  individuals 
and  societies,  what  it  had  previously  been — a 
half-way  measure  between  reception  and  rejec- 
tion— a  motion  to  lay  the  question  of  reception 
on  the  table.  This  motion,  precluding  all  dis- 
cussion, got  rid  of  the  petitions  quietly,  and 
kept  debate  out  of  the  Senate.  In  the  case 
of  the  memorial  from  the  State  of  Vermont, 
t'l''  proceeding  was  slightly  dilferent  in  form, 
but  tho  same  in  substance.  As  the  act  of  a 
State,  the  memorial  was  received ;  but  after 
reception  was  laid  on  the  table.  Thus  all  the 
memorials  and  petitions  were  disposed  of  by 
tlie  Senate  in  a  way  to  accomplish  the  two-fold 
object,  first,  of  avoiding  discussion  ;  and,  next, 
condemning  the  object  of  the  petitioners.  It 
was  accomplishing  all  that  the  South  asked ; 
and  if  the  suliject  had  rested  at  that  point,  there 
would  have  been  nothing  in  tho  history  of  this 


session,  on  the  slavery  agitation,  to  distinguish 
it  from  other  sessions  about  that  jwriod :  but 
the  subject  was  revived ;  and  in  a  way  to  force 
discussion,  and  to  constitute  a  point  for  the  re- 
trospect of  history. 

Every  memorial  and  petition  had  been  dis- 
posed of  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  senators 
from  the  slaveholding  States ;  but  Mr.  Calhoun 
deemed  it  due  to  those  States  to  go  further,  and 
to  obtain  from  the  Senate  declarations  which 
should  cover  all  the  questions  of  federal  power 
over  the  institution  of  slavery  :   although  he 
had  just   said   that   paper  reports  would  do 
no  good.     For  that  purpose,  he  submitted  a 
series  of  resolves — six  in  number — which  de- 
rive their  importance  from  their  comparison, 
or  rather  contrast,  with  others  on  the  same 
subject  presented  by  him  in  the   Senate  ten 
years  later;   and  which   have  given  birth  to 
doctrines  and  proceedings  which  have  greatly 
disturbed  the  harmony  of  the  Union,  and  pal- 
pably endangered  its  stability.     The  six  reso- 
lutions of  this  period  ('37-'38)  undertook  to 
define  the   whole  extent  of  the  power  dele- 
gated by  the  States  to  the  federal  government 
on  the  subject  of  slavery ;  to  specify  the  acts 
which  would  exceed  that  power ;  and  to  show 
the  consequences  of  doing  any  thing  not  author- 
ized to  be  done — always  ending  in  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union.     The  first  four  of  these  related 
to  the  States ;  about  which,  there  being  no  dis- 
pute, there  was  no  debate.    The  sixth,  without 
naming  Texas,  was  pro.spective,  and  looked  for- 
ward to  a  case  which  might  include  her  annexa- 
tion ;  and  was  laid  upon  the  table  to  make  way 
for  an  express  resolution  from  Mr.  Preston  on 
the  same  subject.     The  fifth  related  to  the  ter- 
ritories, and  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
was  the  only  one  which  excited  attention,  or  has 
left  a  surviving  interest.    It  was  in  these  words: 

'^  liesohril.  That  the  intermeddling  of  any 
State,  or  States,  or  their  citizens,  to  abolish 
slavery  in  this  District,  or  any  of  the  territo- 
ries, on  the  grouml  or  under  the  jirctext  that  it 
is  immoral  or  sinful,  or  the  passage  of  any  act 
or  measure  of  Congress  with  that  vii'W,  would 
be  a  direct  and  dangerous  attack  on  the  institu- 
tions of  all  the  slaveholding  States." 

The  dogma  of  "  no  power  in  Congress  to 
legislate  upon  the  existence  of  slavery  in  terri- 
tories "  had  not  been  invented  at  that  time ; 
and,  of  course,  was  not  asserted  in  this  resolve, 
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intended  by  its  author  to  dcflnc  the  extent  of 
the  federal  h;gislutivc  power  on  the  subject. 
The  resolve  went  upon  the  existence  of  the 
power,  and  deprecated  its  abuse.  It  put  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  territories  into 
the  same  category,  both  for  the  exercise  of  the 
power  and  the  consequences  to  result  from  the 
intermeddling  of  States  or  citizens,  or  the  pas- 
sage of  any  act  of  Congress  to  abolish  slavery 
in  either ;  and  this  was  admitting  the  power  in 
the  territory,  as  in  the  District ;  where  it  is  an 
express  grant  in  the  grant  of  all  legislative 
power.  The  intermeddling  and  the  legislation 
were  deprecated  in  both  solely  on  the  ground  of 
inexpediency.  Mr.  Clay  believed  this  inexpe- 
diency to  rest  upon  ditlerent  grounds  in  the  Dis- 
trict and  in  the  territory  of  Florda — the  orly 
territory  in  which  slavery  then  existed,  and  to 
which  Mr.  Calhoun's  resolution  could  apply.  I  le 
was  as  much  opposed  as  any  one  to  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  either  of  these  places,  but  believed 
that  a  dill'erent  reason  should  be  given  for  each, 
founded  in  their  respective  circumstances ;  and, 
tiierefore,  submitted  an  amendment,  consisting 
of  two  resolutions — one  applicable  to  the  Dis- 
trict, the  other  to  the  territory.  In  stating 
the  reasons  why  slavery  should  not  be  .abol- 
ished in  Florida,  he  quoted  the  Missouri  com- 
promise line  of  1820.  Tiiis  was  objected  to  by 
other  senators,  on  the  ground  that  that  line  did 
not  apply  to  Florida,  and  that  her  case  was  com- 
plete without  it.  Of  that  opinion  was  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  clause  was  struck  out.  This  gave 
Mr.  Calhoun  occasion  to  speak  of  that  com- 
promise, and  of  his  own  course  in  relation  to  it; 
in  the  course  of  which  he  declared  himself  to 
have  been  favorable  to  that  memorable  measure 
at  the  time  it  was  adopted,  but  opposed  to  it 
now,  from  having  experienced  its  ill  effects  in 
encouraging  the  spirit  of  abolitionism : 

"  lie  was  glad  that  the  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment which  referred  to  the  Missouri  compromise 
had  been  struck  out.  He  was  not  a  member  of 
Congress  when  that  compromise  was  made,  but 
it  is  due  to  candor  to  state  that  his  impressions 
were  in  its  favor  ;  but  it  is  equally  due  to  it  to 
eay  that,  with  his  present  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  spirit  which  then,  for  the  first  time, 
began  to  disclose  itself,  he  had  entirely  changed 
his  opinion.  He  now  believed  that  it  was  a 
dangerous  measure,  and  that  it  has  done  much 
to  rouse  into  action  the  present  spirit.  Had  it 
then  been  met  with  uncompromising  opposition, 
such  as  a   then  distinguished  and   sagacious 


member  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Ranboi.i'u],  now 
no  more,  opposed  to  it,  abolition  might  liave 
been  crushed  for  ever  in  its  birth.  He  then 
thought  of  Mr.  Randolph  as,  he  doubts  not, 
many  tliink  of  him  now  who  have  not  fully 
looked  into  this  subject,  that  he  was  too  un- 
j-ieiding — too  uncom[iromising — too  impractica- 
ble ;  but  he  had  been  taught  his  error,  and  took 
pleasure  in  acknowledging  it." 

This  declaration  is  explicit.  It  is  made  in  a 
spirit  of  candor,  and  as  due  to  justice.  It  is  a 
declaration  spontaneously  made,  not  an  admis- 
sion obtained  on  interrogatories.  It  shows 
that  Mr.  Calhoun  was  in  favor  of  the  compro" 
mise  at  the  time  it  was  adopted,  and  had  since 
changed  his  opinions — "entirely  changed"  them, 
to  use  his  own  words — not  on  constitutional, 
but  expedient  grounds.  He  had  changed  upon 
ex[)erience,  and  upon  seeing  the  dangerous  effects 
of  the  measurc.  lie  had  been  taught  his  error, 
and  took  pleasure  in  acknowledging  it.  IIu 
blamed  Mr.  Randolph  then  for  having  been  too 
uncompromising;  but  now  thouglit  him  saga- 
cious ;  and  believed  that  if  the  measure  ha«l 
met  with  uncompromising  opposition  at  the 
time,  it  would  have  crushed  for  ever  the  spirit 
of  abolitionism.  All  these  are  reasons  of  expe- 
diency, derived  from  after-experience,  and  ex- 
cludes the  idea  of  any  constitutional  objection. 
The  establishment  of  the  Missoiiri  compromise 
line  was  the  highest  possible  exercise  of  legis- 
lative authority  over  the  subject  of  slavery  in  a 
territory.  It  abolished  it  where  it  legally  ex- 
isted. It  for  ever  forbid  it  where  it  had  legally 
existed  for  one  hundred  years.  Mr.  Randolph 
was  the  great  opponent  of  the  compromise.  IIu 
gave  its  friends  all  their  trouble.  It  was  then 
he  applied  the  phrase,  so  annojing  and  destruc- 
tive to  its  northern  supporters — "dough  face," 
— a  phrase  which  did  them  more  harm  than 
the  best-reasoned  speech.  All  the  friends  of 
the  compromise  blamed  his  impracticable  op- 
position ;  and  5Ir.  Calhoun,  in  joining  in  that 
blame,  placed  himself  in  the  ranks  of  the  cor- 
dial friends  of  the  measure.  This  abolition 
and  prohibition  extended  over  an  area  largo 
enough  to  make  a  dozen  States  ;  and  of  all 
this  Mr.  Calhoun  had  been  in  favor ;  and  now- 
had  nothing  but  reasons  of  expediency,  and 
they  c.r  post  facto,  against  it.  His  expressed 
belief  now  was,  that  the  measure  was  dangerous 
— he  does  not  say  unconstitutional,  but  danger- 
ous— and  this  corresponds  with  the  terms  of  liis 
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resolution  then  submitted;  which  makes  the 
intermeddling  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District 
or  territories,  or  any  act  or  measure  of  Congress 
to  that  effect,  a  '"dangerous"  attack  on  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  slaveholding  States.  Certainly 
the  idea  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  such  legis- 
lation had  not  then  entered  his  head.  The  sub- 
stitute resolve  of  Mr.  Clay  differed  from  that 
of  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  changing  the  word  "  inter- 
meddling" to  that  of  "  interference  ; "  and  con- 
fining that  word  to  the  conduct  of  citizens,  and 
making  the  abolition  or  attempted  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  un  injury  to  its  own  in- 
habitants as  well  as  to  the  States;  and  placing 
its  protection  under  the  faith  implied  in  accept- 
ing its  cession  from  Maryland  and  Virginia.  It 
was  in  these  words ; 

'•That  the  interference  by  the  citizens  of  any 
of  the  States,  with  the  view  to  the  aboliti(m  of 
slavery  in  this  District,  is  endangering  the  rights 
and  security  of  the  j)eople  of  the  District ;  and 
that  any  art  or  measure  of  Congress,  designed 
to  abolish  slavery-  in  this  District,  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  faitii  implied  in  the  cessions  by 
the  Statics  of  Virginia  and  Maryland — a  just 
cause  of  alfinn  to  the  people  of  tlie  slaveholding 
States — and  have  a  direct  and  inevitable  ten- 
dency to  disturb  and  endanger  the  Union." 

The  vote  on  the  final  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion was  : 

"  Yeas  —  Messrs.  Allen,  Bayard,  Benton, 
Black,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Clay,  of 
Alabama,  Claj',  of  Kentucky,  Thomas  Clayton, 
Crittenden,  Cuthbert,  Fulton,  Grundy,  Hub- 
bard, King,  Lumpkin,  Lyon,  Nicholas,  Niles, 
Norvell,  Franklin  Pierce,  Preston,  Rives,  Roane, 
Robinson,  Sevier,  Smith,  of  Connecticut.  Strange, 
Tallmadgc,  Tipton,  Walker,  White,  Williams, 
Wright,  Young. 

"Nays  —  Messrs.  Davis,  Knight,  McKean, 
Morris,  Prentiss,  Smith,  of  Indiana,  Swift,  Web- 
ster.'" 

The  second  resolution  of  Mr.  Clay  applied  to 
slavery  in  a  territory  where  it  existed,  and  de- 
precated any  attempt  to  abolish  it  in  such  ter- 
ritory, as  alarming  to  the  slave  States,  and  as 
violation  of  faith  towards  its  inhabitants,  unless 
they  asked  it;  and  in  derogation  of  its  right  to 
decide  the  question  of  slavery  for  itself  when 
erected  into  a  Slate.  This  resolution  was  in- 
tended to  cover  the  case  of  Florida,  and  ran 
thus: 

"  lii'solvcd,  That  any  attempt  of  Congress  to 
abolish  slavery  in  any  territory  of  the  United 
States  in  which  it  exists  would  create  serious 


alarm  and  just  apprehension  in  the  States  sus- 
taining that  domestic  institution,  and  would  be 
a  violation  of  good  faith  towards  the  inhabitants 
of  any  such  territory  who  have  been  permitted 
to  settle  with,  and  hold,  slaves  therein  ;  because 
the  people  of  any  such  territory  have  not  asked 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  therein ;  and  because, 
when  any  such  territory  .shall  be  admitted  into 
the  Union  as  a  State,  the  people  thereof  .shall 
be  entitled  to  decide  that  question  exclusively 
for  themselves." 

And  the  vote  upon  it  was — 

"  Ykas  —  Messrs.  Allen,  Bayard,  Benton, 
Black,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Clay,  of 
Alabama,  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  Crittenden,  Cuth- 
bert, Fulton,  Grundy,  Hubbard,  King,  Lump- 
kin, Lyon,  Merrick,  Nicholas,  Niles,  Norvell, 
Franklin  Pierce,  Preston,  Rives,  Roane,  Robin- 
son, Sevier,  Smith,  of  Connecticut,  Strange, 
Tipton.  Walker,  \\  hite,  Williams,  Wright,  and 
Young. 

"Navs  — Messrs.  Thomas  Clayton,  Davis, 
Knight,  McKean,  Prentiss,  llobbins.  Smith,  of 
Indiana,   Swift,  and  Webster." 

The  few  senators  who  voted  against  both 
resolutions  chiefly  did  so  for  reasons  wholly  un- 
connected with  their  merits;  some  because 
opposed  to  any  declarations  on  the  subject,  as 
abstract  and  inoperative;  others  because  they 
dis.sented  from  the  reasons  expressed,  and  pre- 
ferred others :  and  the  senators  from  Delaware 
(a  slave  State)  because  they  had  a  nullification 
odor  about  them,  as  first  introduced.  Mr. 
Calhoun  voted  for  both,  not  in  preference  to  his 
own,  but  as  agreeing  to  them  after  they  had 
been  preferred  by  the  Senate;  and  so  gave  his 
recorded  assent  to  the  doctrines  they  contain- 
ed. Both  admit  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress  over  the  existence  of  slavery  both  in 
the  district  and  the  territories,  but  deprecate  its 
abolition  where  it  existed  for  reasons  of  high  ex- 
pediency :  and  in  this  view  it  is  believed  nearly 
the  entire  Senate  concurred ;  and  quite  the  en- 
tire Senate  on  the  constitutional  point — there 
being  no  reference  to  that  point  in  any  part  of 
the  debates.  Mr.  Webster  probably  spoke  the 
sentiments  of  most  oftho.se  voting  with  him,  as 
well  as  his  own,  when  he  said : 

"  If  the  resolutions  set  forth  that  all  domestic 
institutions,  except  so  far  as  the  constitution 
might  interfere,  and  any  intermeddling  there- 
with by  a  State  or  individual,  was  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  confederacy,  and  was  thereby 
illegal  and  unjust,  he  would  give  tliLiii  his  hearty 
and  cheerful  support ;  and  would  do  so  still  if 
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the  senator  from  South  Carolina  woulfl  consent 
to  such  an  amendment;  but  in  their  present 
form  he  must  give  his  vote  against  them." 

The  general  feeling  of  the  Senate  was  that  of 
entire  reini;;nance  to  the  whole  movement — that 
of  the  petitions  and  memorials  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Mr.  Calhoun's  resolutions  on  the  other. 
The  former  were  quietly  got  rid  of,  and  in  a  way 
to  rebuke,  as  well  as  to  condemn  their  presenta- 
tion ;  that  is  to  say,  by  motions  (sustained  by  the 
body)  to  lay  them  on  the  table.  The  resolutions 
could  not  so  easily  be  disposed  of,  especially 
as  their  mover  earnestly  deman('"d  discussion, 
.«poke  at  large,  and  often,  himself;  "  and  desired 
to  make  the  qviestion,  on  their  rejection  or  adop- 
tion, a  li'gt  question."  They  were  abstract,  lead- 
ing to  no  result,  made  discussicm  where  silence 
was  desirable,  frustrated  the  design  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  refusing  to  discuss  the  abolition  petitions. 
gave  them  an  importance  to  which  they  were 
not  entitled,  promoted  agitation,  embarrassed 
friendly  senators  from  the  North,  placed  some 
in  false  positions ;  and  brought  animadversions 
from  many.    Thus,  Mr.  Buchaiian : 

"  I  cannot  believe  that  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  taken  the  best  course  to  attain 
these  results  (quieting  agitation).      This  is  the 
great  centre  of  agitation ;  from  this  capital  it 
spreads  over  the  whole  Union,     i  therefore  de- 
precate a  protracted  discussion  of  the  question 
here.     It  can  do  no  good,  but  may  do  much 
harm,  both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South.   The 
senators  from  Delaware,  although  representing 
a  slaveholding  State,  have  voted  against  these 
resolutions  because,  in  their  opinion,  they  can 
detect  in  thcin  the  poison  of  nullifieation.   Now, 
I  can  see  no  such  thing  in  them,  and  am  ready 
to  avow  in  the  main  they  contain  nothing  but 
correct  political  principles,  to  which  I  am  de- 
voted.    But  what  then  ?      These  senators  are 
placed  in  a  false  position,  and  are  compelled  to 
vote  against  resolutions  the  object  of  which  they 
heartily  approve.     Again,  my  friend,  the  senator 
from   New   Jersey  (Mr.  AVall),   votes   against 
them  because  they  are  political  abstractions  of 
which  he  thinks  the  Senate  ought  not  to  take 
cognizance,  although  he  is  as  much  opposed  to 
abolition,  and  as  willing  to  maintain  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  South  as  anj'  senator  upon 
this  floor.     Other  senators  believe  the  right  of 
petition  has  been  endangered;  and  luitil  that 
has  been  established  they  will  not  vote  for  any 
resolutions   on  the  subject.     Thus  we  stand : 
and  those  of  us  in  the  North  who  must  sustain 
the  brunt  of  the  battle  are  forced  into  false  posi- 
tions.    Abolition  thus  acquires  force  by  bring- 
uig  to  its   aid   the   right  of  petition,  and  the 
hostility  which  exists  at  the  North  against  the 


doctrines  of  nullification.  It  is  in  vain  to  say 
that  these  principles  are  not  really  involved  in 
the  question.  This  may  be,  and  in  my  opinion 
is,  true  ;  but  why,  by  our  conduct  here,  should 
we  afford  the  abolitionists  such  plausible  pro- 
texts?  The  fact  is,  and  it  cannot  be  disguised, 
that  tho.se  of  us  in  the  Northern  States  who  have 
determined  to  sustain  the  rights  of  the  slave 
States  at  every  hazard  are  placed  in  a  most  em- 
barrassing situation.  We  are  almost  literally 
between  two  fires.  Whilst  in  front  we  are 
assailed  by  the  abolitionists,  our  own  friends  in 
the  South  are  constantly  driving  us  into  posi- 
tions where  their  enemies  and  our  enemies  may 
gain  important  advantages." 

And  thus  Mr.  Crittenden : 

"  If  the  object  of  these  resolutions  was  to  pro- 
duce peace,  and  allay  excitement,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  they  were  not  very  likely  to  accom- 
plish such  a  purpose.  More  vague  and  genend 
abstv  action.s  could  hardly  have  been  brought 
forward,  and  they  were  more  calculated  to  pro- 
duce agitation  and  stir  up  discontent  and  bad 
blood  than  to  do  any  good  whatever.  Such  he 
knew  was  the  general  opinion  of  Southern  men, 
few  of  whom,  however  they  assented  to  the  ab- 
stractions, approved  of  this  method  of  agitating 
the  subject.  The  mover  of  these  resolutions 
relies  mainly  on  two  point.?  to  carry  the  Senate 
with  him  :  first,  he  reiterates  the  cry  of  danger 
to  the  Union  ;  and,  next,  that  if  he  is  not  fol- 
lowed in  this  movement  he  urges  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  Union.  It 
is  possible  the  gentleman  may  be  mistaken.  It 
possibly  might  not  be  exactly  true  that,  to  save 
the  Union,  it  was  necessary  to  follow  him.  On 
the  contrary,  some  were  of  opinion,  and  he  for 
one  was  much  inclined  to  be  of  the  same  view, 
that  to  follow  the  distinguished  mover  of  these 
resolutions — to  pursue  tlie  course  of  irritation, 
agitation,  and  intimidation  which  he  chalked 
out — would  be  the  very  best  and  surest  method 
that  could  be  chalked  out  to  destroy  this  great 
and  happy  Union." 

And  thus  Mr.  Clay : 

"  The  scries  of  resolutions  under  consideration 
has  been  introduced  by  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina,  after  he  and  other  senators  from  the 
South  had  deprecated  discussion  on  the  delicate 
subject  to  which  they  relate.  They  have  occa- 
sioned much  discussion,  in  which  hitherto  I 
have  not  participated.  I  hope  that  the  tenden- 
cy of  the  resolutions  may  be  to  allay  the  ex- 
citement which  unhappily  prevails  in  respect  to 
the  abolition  of  sluver3' ;  but  I  confess  that, 
taken  altogether,  and  in  connection  with  other 
circumstances,  and  especially  cousideiing  the 
manner  in  which  their  author  has  pressed  tliom 
on  the  Senate,  I  fear  that  they  will  have  the 
opposite  effect ;  and  particularly  at  the  North ; 
1  that  they  may  increase  and  exasperate  instead 
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of  diminishing  and  assuaging  the  existing  agita- 
tion." 

And  thus  Mr.  Preston,  of  South  Carolina: 

"His  objections  to  the  introduction  of  the 
resolutions  were  that  they  allowed  ground  for 
discussion  ;  and  that  the  subject  ought  never  to 
be  allowed  to  entiT  the  halls  of  the  legislative 
assembly,  was  always  to  be  taken  for  granted 
by  the  South ;  and  what  would  abstract  propo- 
sitions of  this  nature  etfect  ?" 

And  thus  Mr.  Strange,  of  North  Carolina : 

'•  What  did  they  set  forth  but  abstract  prin- 
ciples, to  which  the  South  had  again  and  again  1 
certified  ?     What  bulwark  of  defence  was  need-  j 
cd  stronger  than  the  constitution  itself?     Every 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  South  only  gav" 
additional   strength   to   her  oi)ponents.      The  '■ 
wisest,  nay.  the  only  safe,  course  was  to  remain 
quiet,  though  prepared  at  the  same  time  to  re-  • 
sist  all  aggression.      Questions  like  this  only  ' 
tended  to  excite  angry  feelings.     The  senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  CALrinuN)  charged 
him  witli  'prf(ic/iiv<r'  to  one  side.     Perhaps 
be  had  sermonizeil  too  long  for  the  jiatience  of 
the  Senate  ;    but  then   he  had  prrarhed  to  all 
sides.     It  was  the  agitation  of  the  question  in 
any  form,  or  shape,  that  rendered  it  dangerous,  i 
Agitating  this  question  in  any  shape  was  ruinous  • 
to  the  South."  j 

And  thus  Mr.  Richard  H.  Bayard,  of  Dela- 
ware :  I 

I 
"Though  ho  denoimced  the  spirit  of  abolition  j 
as  dangerous  and  wicke<l  in  the  extreme,  yet  he 
did  not  feel  himself  authorized  to  vote  for  the 
resolutions.  If  the  doctrines  contained  in  them 
were  correct,  then  nullilicatiou  was  correct  ; 
and  if  passed  might  hereafter  be  appealed  to  as 
a  precedent  in  favor  of  that  doctrine ;  though  he 
acquitted  the  senator  [Mr.  Calhoun]  of  having 
the  most  remote  intention  of  smuggling  in  any 
thing  in  relation  to  that  doctrine  under  cover 
of  these  resolutions." 

Mr.  Calhoun,  annoyed  by  so  much  condem- 
nation of  his  course,  an'l  especially  from  thoso 
as  determined  as  himself  to  protect  the  slave 
institution  where  it  legall}'  existed,  spoke  often 
and  warmly  ;  and  justified  his  course  from  the 
greatness  of  the  danger,  and  the  fatal  conse- 
quences to  the  Union  if  it  was  not  arrested. 

"I  fear  (said  Mr.  C.)  tliat  the  Senate  has  not 
elevated  its  view  sufficiently  to  comprehend  the 
extent  and  magnitude  of  the  existing  danger. 
It  was  perhaps  his  misfortune  to  look  too  much 
to  the  future,  and  to  move  against  dangers  at 
too  great  a  distance,  which  had  involved  him  in 
many  difliculties  and  exposed  him  often  to  the 
imputation  of  unworthy  motives.    Thus  he  had 


long  foreseen  the  immense  surplus  nvenne 
which  a  false  system  of  legislation  must  pour 
into  the  Treasury,  and  the  fatal  con  •eqnetices 
to  the  morals  and  institutions  of  the  country 
which  must  follow  When  nothing  else  could 
arrest  it  he  threw  himself,  with  his  State,  into 
the  breach,  to  arrest  dangers  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  arrested ;  whether  wisely  or  not 
he  left  posterity  to  Juilgc.  He  now  saw  with 
equal  clearness — as  clear  as  the  noonday  sun 
— the  fatal  consequences  which  must  f(ilIow 
if  the  present  disease  be  not  timely  arr(  sted. 
lie  would  rejieat  again  what  he  had  so  (.ffin 
said  on  this  tloor.  This  was  the  tmly  ([dos- 
tion  of  sufficient  magnitude  and  jiotdicy  to 
divide  this  Union ;  and  divide  it  it  would,  or 
drench  the  country  in  blood,  if  not  arroted. 
He  knew  how  much  the  sentiment  he  h:\d  ut- 
tered would  be  misconstrued  and  misrepre- 
sented. There  were  those  who  saw  no  dan- 
ger to  the  Union  in  the  violation  of  ;ill  its 
fundamental  principles,  but  who  were  full  of 
apprehension  when  danger  was  foietold  or  re- 
sisted, and  who  lield  not  the  authors  of  the 
danger,  but  those  who  forewarned  or  oi^posed 
it,  responsible  for  consequences." 

"But  the  cry  of  disunion  by  the  weak  or 
designing  had  no  terror  for  him.  If  bis  altach- 
ment  to  the  Union  was  less,  ]\v  might  tamper 
with  the  deep  disease  which  now  allii(l<  the 
body  politic,  and  keep  silent  till  the  jiatient  was 
ready  to  sink  under  its  mortal  l)lows.  It  is  a 
cheap,  and  he  nuist  say  but  too  certain  a  mode 
of  acquiring  the  character  of  devoted  attadiment 
to  the  Union.  But,  seeing  the  danuer  as  he 
did,  he  would  be  a  traitor  to  the  Union  and 
those  he  represented  to  keep  silence,  'i'lie  as- 
saults daily  made  on  the  institutions  of  nearly 
one  half  of  the  States  of  this  Union  by  the 
other — institutions  interwoven  from  the  begin- 
ning with  their  political  and  social  existence, 
and  which  cinnot  be  other  than  that  without 
their  inevitable  destruction — will  and  must,  if 
continued,  viake  two  people  of  one  by  ileslroy- 
ing  every  sympathy  between  the  two  great  sec- 
tions— obliterating  from  their  hearts  the  recol- 
lection of  their  common  danger  and  glory — and 
implanting  in  their  place  a  mutual  hatred,  more 
deadly  than  ever  existed  between  two  neiiihbor- 
ing  people  since  the  commencement  of  tlie  hu- 
man race.  He  feared  not  the  circulation  of  the 
thousands  of  incendiary  and  slanderous  pid)li- 
cations  which  were  daily  issued  from  an  oigan- 
izcd  and  powerful  press  among  those  intended 
to  bo  vilified.  The}-  cannot  jienetrate  our  ,sec- 
I  tion  ;  that  was  not  the  danger  ;  it  lay  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction.  Their  circulation  in  the  non- 
slaveholding  States  was  what  was  to  be  dread- 
ed. It  was  infusing  a  deadly  jmison  into  the 
minds  of  the  rising  generati(ui,  implanting  in 
them  feel'ngs  of  hatred,  the  most  deailly  ha- 
tred, instead  of  affection  and  love,  for  one  half 
of  this  Union,  to  be  returned,  on  their  jiart, 
with  equal  detestation.     The  fatal,  liiu  immu- 
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table  conscqiKMiccs,  if  not  arrcHtcd,  and  tlmt 
without  ililay,  were  Kiich  an  he  liad  presented. 
The  llrst  and  desirable  object  is  to  arrest  it 
in  tile  non-slaveiioldins  States ;  to  meet  tlie 
disease  wliere  it  originated  and  where  it  exists  ; 
and  the  lirst  step  to  tliis  is  to  tind  some  com- 
mon e(in>titutional  ground  on  which  a  rally, 
with  tliMt  object,  can  be  maile.  'i'hesc  resolu- 
tions present  the  (ground,  and  the  only  one,  on 
which  it  can  be  made.  'I'lie  only  remedy  is  in 
the  State  ri{!;htrt  doctrines  ;  and  if  those  who 
jiroless  them  in  slavehoMinp  States  do  not  rally 
on  them  as  their  po'Hical  creed,  and  orjitinize  as 
a  party  ii>;ainst  the  i  atics  in  order  to  put  them 
down,  the  South  and  West  will  be  compelled  to 
take  the  remedy  into  their  own  hands.  They 
will  tlien  stimd  Justified  in  the  sijjht  of  God  and 
man  ;  and  what  in  that  event  will  follow  no 
mortal  can  anticipate.  Mr.  President  (said  Mr. 
C),  we  are  rejwsinf;  on  a  volcano.  The  Senate 
seems  entirely  ij;norant  of  the  state  of  feeling 
in  tlie  South.  The  mail  has  just  brought  us  in- 
telligence ijf  a  most  important  step  taken  by 
one  of  (he  Southern  States  in  connection  with 
this  subject,  which  will  give  some  conception 
of  the  time  of  feeling  which  begins  to  prevail  in 
that  (juarter." 

It  was  such  speaking  as  this  that  induced 
some  votes  against  the  resolutions.  All  the 
senators  were  dissatisfied  at  the  const.ant  exhi- 
bition of  the  same  remedy  (disunion),  for  all 
the  diseases  of  the  body  politic ;  but  the  greater 
paiL  deemed  it  right,  if  they  voted  at  all,  to  vote 
their  real  sentiments.  Many  were  disposed  to 
lay  the  resolutions  on  the  table,  as  the  disturb- 
ing petitions  had  been;  but  it  was  concluded 
that  policy  made  it  preferable  to  vote  upon 
them. 

^Ir.  l]i;.NT0N  did  not  speak  in  this  debate. 
He  believed,  as  others  did,  that  discussion  was 
injurious  ;  that  it  was  tlie  way  to  keep  up  and 
extend  aj,-itation,  and  the  thing  above  all  others 
which  the  abolitionists  desired.  Discussion 
ujjon  the  lloor  of  the  American  Senate  was  to 
them  the  concession  of  an  immense  advantage — 
the  concession  of  an  elevated  and  commanding 
theatre  for  the  display  and  dissemination  of 
their  doctrines.  It  gave  them  the  point  to 
stand  upon  from  which  they  could  reach  every 
part  of  the  Union ;  and  it  gave  them  the  lieg- 
isler  of  the  Debates,  instead  of  their  local  pa- 
pers, for  their  organ  of  communication.  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  a  fortunate  customer  for  them. 

The  Senate,  in  laying  all  their  petitions  and 
the  memorial  of  Vermont  on  the  table  with- 
out debate,  signified  its  desire  to  ^ield  them  no 


such  advantage.  Tho  introduction  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's resolution  frustrated  that  desire,  and  in- 
duced many  to  do  what  they  condemned.  Mr. 
Benton  took  his  own  sense  of  the  proper  course, 
in  abstaining  from  debate,  and  confining  the  ex- 
pression of  his  opinions  to  the  delivery  of  votes : 
and  in  that  he  conformed  to  the  sense  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  action  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. Many  hundreds  of  these  petitions  were 
presented  in  the  House,  and  quietly  laid  upon 
the  table  (after  a  wtormy  scene,  and  the  adoption 
of  a  new  rule),  under  motions  to  that  cfTeot ;  and 
this  would  have  been  the  case  in  the  Senate,  had 
it  not  been  for  tho  resolutions,  the  introduction 
of  which  was  so  generally  deprecated. 

The  part  of  this  debate  Avhich  excited  no  at- 
tention at  the  time,  but  has  since  acquired  a 
momentous  importance,  is  that  part  in  which 
Mr.  Calhoun  declared  his  favorable  disposition 
to  the  Missouri  compromise,  and  liis  condemna- 
tion of  Mr.  Randolph  (its  chief  opponent),  for 
opposing  it ;  and  his  change  of  opinion  sinw, 
not  for  unconstitutionalitj',  but  because  he  be- 
lieved it  to  have  become  dangerous  in  encour- 
aging the  spirit  of  abolitionism.  This  compro- 
mise was  the  liighest,  the  most  solemn,  the  most 
momentous,  the  most  emphatic  assertion  of 
Congressional  power  over  slavery  in  a  territory 
which  had  ever  been  made,  or  could  be  con- 
ceived. It  not  only  abolished  slavery  where  it 
legally  existed;  but  for  ever  prohibited  it  where 
it  had  long  existed,  and  that  over  an  extent  of 
teiritory  larger  than  the  area  of  all  the  Atlan- 
tic slave  States  put  together :  and  thus  yielding 
to  the  free  States  the  absolute  predominance  in 
the  Union. 

I\Ir.  Calhoun  was  for  that  resolution  in  1820. 
— blamed  those  who  opposed  it ;  and  could  see 
no  objection  to  it  in  1838  but  the  encourage- 
ment it  gave  to  the  sjdrit  of  .abolitionism.  Nine 
years  afterwards  (session  of  1840-'47)  he  sul)- 
mitted  other  resolutions  (five  in  number)  on 
the  same  power  of  Congress  over  slavery  legis- 
lation in  the  territories  ;  in  which  he  denied  the 
power,  and  asserted  that  any  such  legislation 
to  tho  prejudice  of  the  slaveholding  emigrants 
from  the  States,  in  preventing  them  from  re- 
moving, with  their  slave  property,  to  such  ter- 
ritory, 'would  be  a  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  rights  of  the  States  from  which 
such  citizens  emigrated,  and  a  derogation  of 
that  perfect  equality  which  belongs  to  them  as 
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TheHC  resolutions,  ho  new  and  startling  in 
their  doctrines — so  contrary  to  their  anteces- 
sors, and  to  the  whole  course  of  the  government 
— wcro  denoimced  by  the  writer  of  this  View 
tlie  instant  they  were  read  in  the  Senate  ;  and, 
being  much  discountenanced  by  other  senators, 
they  wore  never  pressed  to  a  vote  in  that  body ; 
but  were  afterwards  adopted  by  some  of  the 
slave  State  legislatiires.  One  year  afterwards, 
in  a  debate  on  the  Oregon  territorial  bill,  and 
on  the  section  which  proposed  to  declare  tlie 
anti-slaverj  clause  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  to 
be  in  force  in  that  territory.  Mr.  Calhoun  de- 
nied tlio  power  of  Congress  to  make  any  such 
declaration,  or  in  any  way  to  legislate  upon 
slavery  in  a  territory.  He  delivered  a  most 
elaborate  and  thoroughly  considered  speech  on 
the  subject,  in  the  course  of  which  he  laid  down 
three  propositions : 

1 .  That  Congress  had  no  power  to  legislate 
upon  slavery  in  a  territory,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  citizens  of  slaveholding  States  from  remov- 
ing into  it  with  their  slave  property.  2.  That 
Congress  had  no  power  to  deleg.'ite  such  au- 
thority to  a  territory.  3.  That  the  territory 
had  no  such  power  in  itself  (thus  leaving  the 
subject  of  slavery  in  a  territory  without  any 
legislative  power  over  it  at  all).  He  deduced 
these  dogmas  from  a  new  insight  into  the  con- 
stitution, which,  according  to  this  fresh  intro- 
spection, recognized  slavery  as  a  national  insti- 
tution, a?id  carried  that  part  of  itself  (by  its 
own  vigor)  into  all  the  territories ;  and  pro- 
tected slavery  there :  ergo,  neither  Congress, 
nor  its  deputed  territorial  legislature,  nor  the 
people  of  the  territory  during  their  territorial 
condition,  could  any  way  touch  the  subject — 
either  to  affirm,  or  disaffirm  the  institution. 
He  endeavored  to  obtain  from  Congress  a 
crutch  to  aid  these  lame  doctrines  'y\  limping 
into  the  territories  by  getting  the  cnustitution 
voted  into  them,  as  part  of  their  organic  law ; 
and,  failing  in  that  attempt  (repeatedly  made), 
he  took  position  on  the  ground  that  the  consti- 
tution went  into  these  possessions  of  itself,  so 
far  as  slavery  was  concerned,  it  being  a  na- 
tional institution. 

These  three  propositions  being  in  flagrant  con- 
flict with  the  power  exercised  by  Congress  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Missouii  compromise  lino 


(which  had  become  a  tradition  as  a  Southern 
measure,  supixirted  by  Southern  nu-iiibers  of 
Congress,  and  sanctioned  by  the  eabintt  of  Mr. 
Mimroe,  of  which  Mr.  Calhoun  was  a  iiienilier). 
tlie  fact  of  that  compromiso  and  his  concur- 
rence in  it  was  immediately  usid  H!.Min>t  him 
by  .Senator  l)ix,  of  New  York,  to  invaliilite  his 
present  opinions. 

Cnfortiuiately  he  had  forgotten  this  cnbinet 
consultation,  and  his  own  coneinreiue  in  its 
decision— believing  fully  thai  no  such  thing 
had  occurred,  and  adhering  lirmly  to  tlie  new 
dogma  of  total  denial  of  all  constitutional  power 
in  Congress  to  legislate  upon  slavi'ry  in  a  terri- 
tory. This  brought  up  recollections  to  sustain 
the  traditiim  which  told  of  the  consultation — to 
show  that  it  took  place — that  its  voice  was 
unanimous  in  favor  of  the  compromise ;  and, 
conse(|uently,  that  Jlr.  Calhoun  himself  was  in 
favor  of  it.     Old  writings  were  produced  ; 

First,  a  Jhc  simile  copy  of  an  original  paper 
in  Mr.  Monroe's  handwriting,  found  .iniong  his 
manuscripts,  dated  March  4,  1820  (two  days 
before  the  approval  of  the  Missouri  cnnipromise 
act),  and  indorsed:  "Interrogatories — Missouri 
— to  the  Heads  of  Departments  and  the  Attor- 
ney-General;" and  containing  within  two  (jues- 
tions :  "  1.  Has  Congress  a  right,  under  the 
powers  vested  in  it  by  the  constitution,  to 
make  a  regulat'on  prohibiting  slavery  in  a  ter- 
ritory ?  2.  Is  the  8th  .section  of  the  act  which 
pas.sed  both  Houses  of  Congress  on  the  .nl  in- 
stant for  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  tlio 
Union,  consistent  with  the  constitution  ? " 
Secondly,  tho  draft  of  an  original  Ictte?'  in 
Mr.  Monroe's  handwriting,  but  without  signa- 
ture, date,  or  address,  but  believed  to  have  been 
addressed  to  General  Jackson,  in  which  lie 
says :  "  The  question  which  lately  agitated  Con- 
gress and  tho  public  has  been  settled,  as  you 
have  seen,  by  tho  passage  of  an  act  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Missouri  as  a  State,  unrestricted ; 
and  Arkansas,  also,  when  it  reaches  maturity ; 
and  the  establishment  of  the  parallel  of  .30 
degrees  30  minutes  as  a  line  north  of  which 
slavery  is  prohibited,  and  permitted  south  of  it. 
I  took  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  adminis- 
tration as  to  the  constitutionality  of  restraining 
territories,  which  was  explicit  in  favor  of  it; 
and,  as  it  was,  that  the  8th  section  of  the  act 
was  applicable  to  territories  only,  and  not  to 
States  when  they  should  be  admitted  into  the 
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Union."  Tlunlhj,  an  cxtnirt  I't-om  tho  diiiry  of 
Mr.  Jolin  Quiiity  Adiiiiif,  iindi-r  dutc  of  tlie  iJtlcif 
Miirrli.  ISiJii,  Htiitiiin  tliut  the  President  on  timt 
(lay  n.xH(  iiil>li'd  liiH  (^hii"'t  to  wk  tlu-ir  opinions 
on  till!  two  (jiU'HtionH  nu'ntioni'd — wliich  the 
wliolo  cHliiiu't  iinnMMliati'ly  answiTcd  unani- 
monsly,  and  alllrniativoly  ;  that  on  tho  .Ith  he 
Kcnt  tlic  <iiu'stions  in  wrilini::  to  tho  nieniliiTH 
(if  his  caiiinut,  to  rcceivi'  tlu'ir  written  answiTs, 
to  lie  lili'd  in  the  department  of  State  ;  and  that 
on  the  (ilh  he  took  his  own  answer  to  the  Pres- 
ident, to  lie  filed  with  the  rest— uU  agreeing  in 
the  allirnmtive,  and  only  diflerin);  some  in  a»- 
siftniii^',  others  not  assij^ning  reastJUH  for  his 
ojiiiiioii.  The  diary  states  that  the  President 
sijrned  his  approval  of  the  Missouri  act  on  the 
(Ith  (wliich  the  act  shows  he  did),  and  re<nicst- 
cd  Ml'.  Adams  to  have  all  the  opinions  filed  in 
the  (Icjiiirtment  of  State, 

rpon  this  evidence  it  would  have  rested 
withmit  iiuestion  that  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet 
liad  licLii  consulted  on  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Missouri  compromise  line,  and  that  all  con- 
curred in  it,  had  it  not  been  for  the  denial  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  in  tho  debate  on  the  Oregon  ter- 
ritorial bill.  His  denial  brought  out  this  evi- 
dence ;  and,  notwithstanding  its  production  and 
conclusiveness,  he  adhered  tenaciously  ii  his 
disbelief  of  tho  whole  occurrence  ;  and  especial- 
ly the  whole  of  his  own  imputed  share  in  it. 
Two  circumstances,  specious  in  themselves,  fa- 
vored this  denial :  first,  that  no  such  papers  as 
those  described  by  Mr.  Adams  were  to  be  found 
in  the  department  of  State ;  secondly,  that  in 
the  original  draft  of  Air.  Monroe's  letter  it  had 
first  been  written  that  the  affirmative  answers 
of  his  cabinet  to  his  two  interrogatories  were 
"  ununinnms,^''  which  word  had  been  crossed 
out  and  ^^ci-jHicil"  substituted. 

With  some  these  two  circumstances  w^eighed 
nothing  against  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses, 
and  the  current  corroborating  incidents  of  tradi- 
tion. In  the  lapse  of  twenty-seven  years,  and 
in  the  changes  to  which  our  cabinet  officers  and 
the  clerks  of  departments  arc  subjected,  it  was 
easy  to  believe  that  the  papers  had  been  mislaid 
or  lost — far  easier  than  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Adams  could  have  been  mistaken  in  the  entry 
made  in  his  diary  at  the  time.  And  as  to  the 
substitution  of  "explicit"  for  "unanimous," 
that  was  known  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
avoid  the  violation  of  the  rule  which  forbid  the 


disclosure  of  individual  opinions  in  the  cabinet 
consultations.  With  others,  and  especially  with 
the  |M)litical  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  they  were 
received  as  full  contirnmtion  of  his  denial,  and 
left  them  at  liberty  to  accept  his  present  ()|iin- 
ions  as  those  of  his  whole  life,  uninvalidated  iiy 
previous  personal  (liHerepan(;y,  and  uncountei- 
acted  by  the  weight  of  a  cabinet  decision  under 
Mr.  Monroe:  and  accordingly  tho  new-born 
dogma  of  im  poirer  in  Cuuf^reta  to  Icghdatt 
upon  the  e.ristnire  of  sUn'cvtj  in  the  tcirilories 
became  an  article  of  political  faith,  incor|)oratc(] 
in  the  creed,  and  that  for  action,  of  a  large  poli- 
tical party.  What  is  now  brought  to  light  of 
the  proceedings  in  the  Senate  in  '.S7-';i8  shows 
this  to  have  been  a  mistake — that  Mr.  Calhoun 
admitted  the  power  in  1820,  when  he  favored 
tho  compromise  and  blamed  Mr.  Randolph  for 
opposing  it ;  that  he  admitted  it  again  in  18.38, 
when  he  submitted  his  own  resolutions,  and 
voted  for  those  of  Mr.  Clay.  It  so  happened  that 
no  one  recollected  these  proceedings  of  '37-'38 
at  the  time  of  the  Oregon  debate  of  '47-'48.  The 
writer  of  this  View,  though  possessing  a  me- 
mory credited  as  tenacious,  did  not  recollect 
them,  nor  remember  them  at  all,  until  found 
among  the  materials  collected  for  this  his- 
tory— a  circumstance  which  he  attributes  to 
his  repugnance  to  the  whole  debate,  and  tak- 
ing no  part  in  the  proceedings  except  to 
vote. 

The  cabinet  consultation  of  1820  was  not 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Calhoun  in  his  avowal  of 
18;J8,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  the  object  of  this 
View  to  pursue  his  connection  with  that  private 
executive  counselling.  Tho  only  material  in- 
quiry is  as  to  his  approval  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise at  the  time  it  was  adopted ;  and  that  is 
fully  established  by  himself. 

It  would  be  a  labor  unworthy  of  history  to 
look  up  the  conduct  of  any  public  man,  and 
trace  him  through  shifting  scenes,  with  a  mere 
view  to  personal  effect — with  a  mere  view  to 
personal  disparagement,  by  showing  him  contra- 
dictory and  inconsistent  at  some  period  of  his 
course.  Such  a  labor  would  be  idle,  unprofit- 
able, and  derogatory ;  but,  when  a  change  takes 
place  in  a  public  man's  opinions  which  leads  to 
a  change  of  conduct,  and  into  a  new  line  of 
action  disastrous  to  the  country,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  history  to  note  the  fact,  and  to  expose 
the  contradiction — not  for  personal  disparage- 
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ment — but  to  coiinti>ract  the  fon-o  of  the  new 
and  dangerous  opinion. 

In  this  sense  it  beconiefl  an  obligatory  task  to 
BJiovv  the  riiiiiigi',  or  rather  chiinges,  in  Mr.  t'lii- 
hoiMi's  opinionH  on  the  constitutional  power  of 
rongri'MS  over  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the 
national  territories ;  and  these  changes  have 
been  great — too  great  to  admit  of  followers  if 
they  had  been  known,  i'irst,  fully  ailmitting 
the  power,  aiul  justifying  its  exercise  in  the 
largest  and  highest  possible  case.  Xexl,  ad- 
mitting the  power,  but  deprecating  its  exercise 
in  certain  limited,  specitled,  (jualitied  rases. 
Then,  denying  it  in  a  limited  and  flpecitled  case. 
I'inalhj,  denying  the  power  any  where,  and 
every  where,  either  in  Congress,  or  in  the  terri- 
torial legislature  as  its  delegate,  or  in  the  people 
as  sovereign.  The  last  of  these  mutations,  or 
rather  the  one  before  the  last  (for  there  are  but 
few  who  can  go  the  whole  length  of  the  three 
propositions  in  the  Oregon  siK-ech),  has  been 
adopted  by  a  largo  political  party  and  acted 
upon;  and  with  deplorable  effect  to  the  coun- 
try. Holding  the  Missouri  compromise  to  have 
been  unconstitutional,  liiey  have  abrogated  it 
as  a  nullity ;  and  in  si>  dicing  have  done  more  to 
disturb  the  harmony  of  this  Union,  to  unsettle 
its  foundations,  to  shake  its  stability,  and  to 
prapare  the  two  halves  of  the  Union  for  part- 
ing, than  any  act,  or  all  acts  put  together,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  federal  government. 
This  lamentable  act  could  not  have  been  done, 
— could  not  have  found  a  party  to  do  it, — if  Mr. 
Calhoun  had  not  changed  his  opinion  on  the 
constitutionality  of  tho  Missouri  compromise 
line;  or  if  he  could  have  recollected  in  1848 
that  he  appioved  that  line  in  1820 ;  and  fur- 
ther remembered,  that  he  saw  nothing  uncon- 
stitutional in  it  as  late  a^  18.38.  The  change 
being  now  shown,  and  the  imperfection  of  his 
memory  made  manifest  by  his  own  testimony,  it 
becomes  certain  that  the  new  doctrine  was  an 
after-thought,  disowned  by  its  antecedents — a 
figment  of  the  brain  lately  hatched— and  which 
its  author  would  have  been  estopped  from  pro- 
mulgating if  these  antecedents  had  been  recol- 
lected. History  now  pleads  them  as  an  estoppel 
against  his  followers. 

Mr.  Monroe,  iu  his  letter  to  General  Jackson, 
immediately  after  the  establishment  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise,  said  that  that  compromise 
settled  the  slavery  agitation  which  threatened 


to  bri'ak  up  I  he  Inion.  Thirty-four  years  of 
(]uict  and  hiirmony  under  that  sittlcnuiil  bear 
witni'.ss  to  the  truth  of  these  words,  s|i()l<(.n  in 
the  luliii'ss  of  piitriotic  gratitude  at  seeing  his 
coimtry  escape  from  a  great  danger.  The  year 
1H.'')4  hits  seen  tho  abrogation  of  that  compro- 
mise; and  with  its  abrogation  the  revival  of  the 
agitation,  and  with  a  force  ami  fury  never  known 
before:  and  now  may  bo  seen  in  fact  what  was 
by |iot helically  torcseen  by  Mr.  Callioiin  iu  18.')8, 
wlu'ii,  as  the  fruit  of  this  iigiliition,  he  saw  the 
destruction  of  all  sympathy  betwet'ii  the  two 
sections  of  the  Union — obliteration  from  the  me- 
mory of  ail  inoiid  recollections  of  former  com- 
mon danger  and  glory — hatred  in  the  hearts  of 
tho  North  and  tho  South,  more  deadly  than 
ever  existed  between  two  neighboring  nations. 
May  wo  not  have  to  witness  the  reuuiindor  of 
his  jtrophetic  vision — "Two  I'lcoi'i.r.  madk  ok 
ONK  !'' 

P.  S. — After  this  chapter  had  been  written, 
tho  author  received  uuthentic  information  that, 
during  the  time  tbiit  John  M.  Clayton.  Ks(|,  of 
Delaware  was  Secretary  of  State  undir  I'resi- 
dent  Tr;  lor  (l«4!)-5()),  evidence  hud  been 
found  in  tho  De|)artment  of  State,  of  the  fact, 
that  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  of  the  rest 
of  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet,  had  been  filed  there. 
In  consei|iiencc  a  note  of  in  [uiry  was  addressed 
to  Mr.  Clayton,  who  answ  red  (under  date  of 
,Ivdy  19th,  1855)  as  follows  : 

"  In  replj'  to  your  inquiry  I  have  to  Ktate  that 
I  have  no  recollection  of  having  ever  mot  with 
Mr.  Calhoun's  answer  to  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet 
queries,  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise.  It  had  not  been  found  while 
I  was  in  tho  department  of  state,  as  I  was  then 
informed :  but  the  archives  of  the  department 
di.sclose  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  other 
members  of  the  cabinet,  did  answer  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's questions.  It  appears  by  an  index  that 
these  answers  were  filed  among  the  archives  of 
that  department.  I  was  told  they  had  been 
abstracted  from  the  records,  and  could  net  be 
found ;  but  I  did  not  make  a  search  for  the.n 
myself.  I  have  never  doubted  that  Mr.  Calhouri 
at  least  acquiesced  in  tho  decision  of  tho  cabinet 
of  that  day.  Since  I  left  tho  Department  of 
State  I  have  heard  it  rumored  that  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's answer  to  Mr.  Monroe's  queries  had 
been  found ;  but  I  know  not  upon  what  au- 
thority the  statement  was  made." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

DEATH  OF  CO.MMOnOKE  KODOKliS?,  ANM)  NOTICE 
OF   HIS  LIFE  AND  CIIAKAC  TEU. 

My  idea  of  the  perfect  naval  coniinaiKler  had 
been  formed  from  histor}',  and  from  the  study 
of  sucli  characters  as  ttie  V.-n  Tronips  and  Dc 
Ruyters  of  Holland,  the  Blakes  of  England,  and 
the  Dc  Touvvilles  of  Fiance — men  modest  and 
virtuon.s,  frank  and  sincere,  brave  and  patriotic, 
gentle  in  peace,  terrible  in  war ;  formed  for  high 
command  by  nature  ;  and  raising  themselves  to 
their  proper  sjihere  by  tlieir  own  exertions  from 
low  ueginnings.  When  I  first  saw  Commodo-e 
RoDr.KRs,  which  was  after  I  had  reached  sena- 
torial age  and  station,  he  recalled  to  me  the  idea 
of  tho.'sc  model  admirals ;  and  subsequent  ac- 
quaintance confirmed  the  hupression  then  made. 
Tie  was  to  me  the  complete  impersonatiim  of 
my  idea  of  the  j)erfcct  naval  commander — per- 
son, mind,  and  manners  ;  with  the  (jual'ties  for 
command  grafted  on  the  groundw.nk  of  a  grod 
citizen  and  good  fiithcr  of  a  family ;  and  all 
lodged  in  a  frame  to  bcsjieak  the  seaman  and 
the  officer. 

His  verj'  figure  and  face  were  those  of  the 
naval  hero — such  as  we  conceive:  frii>n  naval 
songs  and  ballads  ;  and,  from  the  course  (if  life 
which  the  sea  officer  leads — exposed  to  the 
double  peril  of  waves  and  war,  and  contending 
with  the  storms  of  the  elements  as  well  as  with 
the  storm  of  batt'e.  We  af^sociate  the  idea  of 
bodily  power  with  such  a  life ;  and  when  wc 
find  them  united — the  heroic  ijualities  in  a  frame 
of  powerful  muscular  development — we  expe- 
rience a  gratified  feeling  of  comi)leteness,  which 
fulfils  a  natural  expectation,  and  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  And  when  the  same  grt  at  quali- 
ties are  found,  as  they  ofieu  are.  in  the  nuui  of 
slight  and  slender  frame,  it  requires  some  effort 
of  reason  to  conquer  a  feeling  of  surprise  at  a 
combination  which  is  a  contrast,  an;!  which 
presents  so  much  power  in  a  <'rame  so  little 
promising  it ;  and  hence  all  poets  and  orators, 
all  painters  and  sculptors,  all  the  dealers  in  im- 
aginary perfections,  give  a  corresjionding  figure 
of  strength  and  force  to  the  heroes  they  create. 

Commodore  Ilodgers  needed  no  help  from  the 


creative  imagination  to  endow  him  with  the  form 
which  naval  heroism  might  require.  His  person 
waf.  of  the  middle  height,  stout,  square,  solid, 
compact ;  well-proportioned  ;  and  combining  in 
the  perfect  degree  the  idea  of  strength  and  en- 
durance with  the  reality  of  manly  comeliness — 
the  statue  of  Mars,  in  the  rough  state,  before  the 
conscious  chisel  had  lent  the  last  polish.  His 
face,  stern  in  the  outline,  was  relieved  bj-  a 
gentle  and  benign  expression — grave  with  the 
overshadowing  of  an  ample  and  capacious  fore- 
head anu  eyebrows.  Courage  need  not  be  named 
among  the  qualities  of  Americans  ;  the  question 
would  bo  to  find  one  without  it.  His  skill,  en- 
terprise, promptitude  and  talent  for  command, 
were  shown  in  the  war  of  1812  with  Great 
Biitain;  in  the  quasi  war  of  1799  with  the 
French  Republic — quasi  only  as  it  concerned 
po'itical  relations,  real  as  it  concerned  desperate 
r.nd  brilliant  combats  at  sea  ;  and  in  the  Medi- 
terranean wars  with  the  Barbary  States,  when 
those  States  were  Ibrmidable  in  that  sea  and 
held  Europe  under  tribute ;  and  which  tribute 
from  the  United  States  was  relinquished  by 
Tripoli  and  Tunis  at  the  end  of  the  war  with 
these  States — Commodore  Rodgers  command- 
ing at  the  time  as  successor  to  Barron  and 
Preble.  It  was  at  the  end  of  this  war,  1804,  so 
valiantly  conducted  and  so  triumphantly  con- 
cluded, that  the  reigning  Pope,  Pius  the  Seventh, 
publicly  declared  that  America  had  done  ii.ore 
for  Christendom  against  the  Barbary  States, 
than  all  the  powers  of  Europe  combined. 

lie  was  first  lieutenant  on  the  Constellation 
when  that  frigate,  under  Truxton,  vanquished 
and  captured  the  French  frigate  Insurgent ; 
and  great  as  his  merit  w  as  in  the  action,  wheiv 
he  sliowed  himself  to  be  the  proper  second  *o  an 
able  commander,  it  was  greater  in  v  hat  took 
place  after  •*; ;  and  in  which  steadiness,  firmness, 
humanity,  vigilance,  endurance,  and  seamanship, 
were  carried  to  their  highest  pitch  ;  and  in  all 
which  his  honors  were  shared  by  the  then  strip- 
ling midshipman,  afterwards  the  brill  .ant  Com- 
modore Porter. 

The  Ineuigent  having  struck,  and  part  of  her 
crew  been  transferred  to  the  Constellation, 
Lieut.  Rodgers  and  Midshipman  Porter  wea> 
on  board  the  prize,  superintending  the  trans- 
fer, when  a  tempest  arose — the  ships  parted — 
and  dark  night  came  on.  There  were  still  oiu3 
hundred  and  seventy-three  Frcncli  prisoners  on 
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board.  The  two  young  officers  had  but  eleven 
men— thirteen  in  all — to  guard  thirteen  times 
their  number ;  and  work  a  crippled  frigate  at 
the  I'ame  time,  and  get  her  into  port.  And 
nobly  did  they  do  it.  For  three  days  and  nights 
did  these  thirteen  (though  fresh  from  a  bloody 
conflict  which  strained  every  faculty  and  I^- ought 
demands  for  rest),  without  sleep  or  repose,  arm- 
ed to  the  teeth,  watching  with  eye  and  ear,  stand 
to  the  arduous  duty— sailing  their  ship,  restrain- 
ing their  prisoners,  solacing  the  wounded — 
ready  to  kill,  and  hurting  no  one.  They  diu  not 
sail  at  random,  or  for  the  nearest  port ;  but, 
faithful  to  the  orders  of  their  commander,  given 
under  differLnt  circumstances,  steered  for  St. 
Kitts,  in  the  West  Tndie.s— arrived  there  safely 
— and  were  received  with  triumph  and  admira- 
tion. 

Such  an  exploit  equalled  any  fame  that  could 
be  gained  in  battle ;  for  it  brought  into  requi- 
sition all  the  qualities  for  command  which  high 
command  requires ;  and  foreshadowed  the  fu- 
ture eminence  of  these  two  young  officers. 
AVhat  firmness,  steadiness,  vigilance,  endurance, 
and  courage — far  above  that  which  the  battle- 
field requires  !  and  one  of  these  young  officers, 
a  slight  and  slender  lad,  as  frail  to  the  look  as 
the  other  was  powerful ;  and  yet  each  acting 
his  part  with  the  same  heroic  steadiness  ard 
perseverance,  coolacss  and  humanity  !  They 
had  no  irons  to  secure  a  single  man.  Thi^;  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three  French  were  loose 
in  the  lower  hold,  a  sentinel  only  at  each  gang- 
way ;  and  vigilance,  and  readiness  to  use  their 
arms,  th<'  only  resource  of  the  little  crew.  If 
history  has  a  parallel  to  this  deed  I  have  not 
seen  it ;  and  to  value  it  in  all  its  extent,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  these  prisoners  were 
Frenchmen — their  inherent  courage  exalted  by 
the  frenzy  of  the  revolution — themselves  fresh 
from  a  munlerous  conflici — the  decks  of  the 
ship  still  red  and  slippery  with  the  blood  of 
their  comrades  ;  and  they  with  a  right,  both 
legal  and  moral,  to  recover  their  liberty  if  they 
could.  These  three  days  and  nights,  .still  more 
than  the  victory  which  preceded  theru,  earned 
for  Rodgers  the  captaincy,  and  for  Porter  the 
lieutenancy,  with  which  they  were  soor  respec- 
tively honored. 

American  cruisers  had  gained  credit  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  the  qruisi  war  with 
the  French  ReiHiblic  ;  and  American  squadrons 
Vol.  II.— 10 


had  bearded  the  Barbary  Powers  in  their  dens, 
after  chasing  their  piratical  vessels  from  the 
seas :  but  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  with  her 
one  thousand  and  sixty  vessels  of  war  on  her 
navi.1  :ist,  and  above  seven  hundred  of  these  for 
service  her  fleets  swelled  with  the  ships  of  all 
nations,  exalted  with  the  idea  of  invincibility, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  guns  on  the  decks 
o>.  aer  first-class  men-of-war — any  naval  contest 
with  such  a  powc",  with  seventeen  ves.sels  for 
the  sea,  ranging  from  twelve  to  forty-four  guns 
(which  was  the  totality  which  the  American 
naval  register  could  then  show),  seemed  an  in- 
sanity. And  insanity  it  would  have  been  with 
even  twenty  times  as  many  vessels,  and  double 
their  number  of  guni*,  if  naval  battles  with  rival 
fleets  had  been  intended.  Fortunately  we  had 
naval  officers  at  that  time  who  understood  the 
virtue  of  cruising,  and  believed  they  could  do 
what  Paul  Jones  and  others  had  done  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

Political  men  believed  nothing  could  bo  done 
at  sea  but  to  lose  the  few  vessels  which  we  had ; 
that  even  cruising  was  out  of  the  question.  Of 
our  seventeen  vessels,  the  whole  were  in  port 
but  one  ;  and  it  was  determined  to  keep  them 
there,  and  the  one  at  sea  with  them,  if  it  had 
the  luck  to  get  in.  T  am  under  no  obligation  to 
make  the  admission,  but  I  am  free  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  I  was  one  of  those  who  supposed 
that  there  was  no  salvation  for  our  scifenteen 
men-of-war  but  to  run  them  as  far  up  the  creek 
as  possible,  place  them  under  the  guns  of  bat- 
teries, and  collect  camps  of  militia  about  them, 
to  keep  off  the  British.  This  was  the  policy  at 
the  day  of  the  declaration  of  the  war ;  and  I 
have  the  less  concern  to  admit  myself  to  have 
been  participator  in  the  delusion,  beoause  I 
claim  the  merit  of  having  profited  from  expe- 
rience— happy  if  I  could  transmit  the  les.on  to 
posterity.  Two  officers  came  to  Washinj^ton — 
Bainbridge  and  Stewart.  They  spoke  with  Mr. 
Madison,  and  urged  the  feasibility  of  cru'sing. 
One-half  of  the  who!?;  number  of  the  British 
men-of-war  were  under  the  class  of  frigates, 
con.sequently  no  more  than  matches  for  some 
of  our  seventeen ;  the  whole  of  her  merchant 
marine  (many  thousands)  were  subject  to  'cap- 
ture. Hero  was  a  rich  field  for  cruising ;  and 
the  two  oflicers,  for  themselves  and  brothers, 
boldly  proposed  to  enter  it. 

Mr.  Madison  had  seen  the  efficiency  of  cruis- 
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ing  and  privateering,  even  against  Great  Britain, 
and  in  our  then  infantile  condition,  during  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  besides  was  a  man 
of  sense,  and  amenable  to  judgment  and  reason. 
He  listened  to  the  two  experienced  and  valiant 
officers  ;  nd  without  consulting  (^ngress, 
which  pc.  ups  would  have  been  a  fatal  con- 
sultation (for  multitude  of  counsellors  is  not 
the  council  for  bold  decision),  reversed  the 
policy  which  had  been  resolved  upon ;  and,  in 
his  supreme  character  of  constitutional  com- 
mander of  the  army  and  navy,  ordered  every 
ship  that  could  cruise  to  get  to  sea  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  I  had  from  Mr.  Monroe,  and  it 
is  due  to  Mr.  Madison  to  tell  it,  who,  without 
pretending  to  a  military  character,  had  the 
merit  of  sanctioning  this  most  vital  war  meas- 
ure. 

Commodore  Rodgers  was  then  in  New  York, 
in  command  of  the  President  (44),  intended  for 
a  part  of  the  harbor  defence  of  that  city.  With- 
in one  hour  after  he  had  received  his  cruising 
orders,  he  was  under  way.  This  was  the  21st 
of  June.  That  night  he  got  information  of  the 
Jamaica  fleet  (merchantmen),  homeward  bound; 
and  crowded  all  sail  in  the  direction  they  had 
gone,  following  the  Gulf  Stream  towards  the 
east  of  Newfoundland.  While  on  this  track,  on 
the  23d,  a  British  frigate  was  perceived  far  to 
the  northeast,  and  getting  further  off.  It  was  a 
nobler  object  than  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  and 
chase  was  immediately  given  her,  and  she 
gained  upon ;  but  not  fast  enougn  to  get  along- 
side before  night. 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the 
enemy  in  range  of  the  bow-chasers.  Commodore 
Rodgers  determined  to  cripple  her,  and  diminish 
her  speed ;  and  so  come  up  with  her.  He  point- 
ed the  first  gun  himself,  and  pointed  it  well. 
The  shot  struck  the  frigate  in  her  rudder  coat, 
drove  through  her  stern  frame,  and  passed  into 
the  gun-room.  It  was  the  first  gun  fired  during 
the  war;  and  was  no  waste  of  ammunition. 
S>^cond  Lieutenant  Gamble,  commander  of  the 
baJtery,  pointed  and  discharged  the  second — 
hitting  and  damaging  one  of  the  enemy's  stern 
chasers.  Commodore  Rodgers  fired  the  third 
— hitting  the  stern  again,  and  killing  and  wound- 
ing six  men.  Mr.  Gamble  fired  again.  The  gun 
bursted !  killing  and  wounding  sixteen  of  her 
own  men,  blowing  up  the  Commodore — who  fell 
with  a  broken  leg  upon  the  deck.    The  pause 


in  working  the  guns  on  that  side,  occasioned  by 
this  accident,  enabled  t'le  enemy  to  bring  some 
stern  guns  to  bear,  and  to  lighten  his  vessel  to 
increase  her  speed.  He  cut  away  his  anchors, 
stove  and  threw  overboard  his  boats,  and  start- 
ed fourteen  tons  of  water.  Thus  lightened,  lie 
escaped.  It  was  the  Belvidera,  olJ  guns.  Captain 
Byron.  The  President  would  have  taken  her 
with  all  ease  if  she  had  got  alongside ;  and  of 
that  the  English  captain  showed  himself  duly, 
and  excusably  sensible. 

The  frigate  having  escaped,  tiie  Commodore, 
regardless  of  his  broken  leg,  hauled  up  to  its 
course  in  pursuit  of  the  Jamaica  fleet,  and  soon 
got  information  tha .  it  consisted  of  eighty-five 
sail,  and  was  unde^  convoy  of  four  men-of-war; 
one  of  them  a  two-decker,  another  a  frigate; 
and  that  he  was  on  its  track.  Passing  New- 
foundland and  finding  the  sea  well  sprinkled 
with  ths  signs  of  West  India  fruit — orange  peels, 
cocoanut  shells,  pine-apple  rinds,  &c. — the  Com- 
modore knew  himself  to  be  in  the  wake  of  the 
fleet,  and  made  every  exertion  to  come  up  with 
it  before  it  could  reach  the  chops  of  the  channel: 
but  in  vain.  When  almost  in  sight  of  the  Eng- 
lish coast,  and  no  glimpse  obtained  of  the  fleet, 
he  was  compellcl  to  tack,  run  south  :  and, 
after  an  extended  cniise,  return  to  the  United 
Sta.es. 

The  Commodore  had  missed  the  two  great 
objects  of  his  ambition — the  fleet  smd  the  frigate; 
but  the  cruise  was  not  barren  either  in  material 
or  moral  results.  Seven  British  merchantmen 
were  captured — one  American  recaptured — the 
English  coast  had  been  approached.  With  im- 
punity an  American  frigate — one  of  tb.ose  in- 
sultingly styled  "  fir-built,  with  a  bit  of  striped 
bunting  at  her  mast-head," — had  almost  looked 
into  that  narrow  channel  which  is  considered 
the  sanctum  of  a  British  ship.  An  alarm  had 
been  spread,  and  a  squadron  of  seven  men-of- 
war  (four  of  them  frigates  and  one  a  sixty-four 
gun  ship)  were  assembled  to  capture  him ;  one 
of  them  the  Belvidera,  which  had  escaped  at  the 
bursting  of  the  President's  gun,  and  spread  the 
news  of  her  being  at  sea. 

It  was  ?.  great  honor  to  Commodore  Rodgers 
to  send  such  a  squadron  to  look  after  him ;  and 
became  still  greater  to  Captain  Hull,  in  the 
Constitution,  who  escaped  from  it  after  having 
been  almost  surrounded  by  it.  It  was  evening 
when  this  captain  began  to  fall  in  rnth  that 
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squadron,  and  nt  daylight  found  himself  almost 
encompassed  by  it— three  ahead  and  four  astern. 
Then  began  that  chase  which  continued  seventy- 
two  hours,  in  which  seven  pursued  one,  and 
seemed  often  on  the  point  of  closing  on  their 
prize ;  in  which  every  means  of  progress,  from 
reefed  topsails  to  kedging  and  towing,  was  put 
into  requisition  by  either  party — the  one  to 
escape,  the  other  to  overtake;  in  which  the 
stern-chasers  of  one  were  often  replying  to  the 
bow-chasers  of  the  other ;  and  the  greatest  pre- 
cision of  manoeuvring  required  to  avoid  falling 
under  the  guns  of  some  while  avoiding  those  of 
others ;  and  which  ended  with  putting  an  escape 
on  a  level  with  a  great  victory.  Captain  Hull 
brought  his  vessel  safe  into  port,  and  without 
the  sacrifice  of  her  equipment — not  an  anchor 
having  been  cut  away,  boat  stove,  or  gim  thrown 
overboard  to  gain  speed  by  lightening  the  vessel. 
It  was  a  brilliant  result,  with  all  the  moral 
eflccts  of  victory,  and  a  splendid  vindication  of 
the  policy  of  cruising — showing  that  we  had 
seamanship  to  escape  the  force  which  we  could 
not  fight. 

Commodore  Rodgers  made  another  extended 
cruise  during  this  war,  a  circuit  of  eight  thou- 
sand miles,  traversing  the  high  seas,  coasting 
the  shores  of  both  continents,  searching  wher- 
ever the  cruisers  or  merchantmen  of  the  enemy 
were  expected  to  be  found ;  capturing  what  was 
within  his  means,  avoiding  the  rest.  A  British 
government  packet,  with  nearly  $300,000  in 
specie,  was  taken;  many  merchantmen  were 
taken  ;  and,  though  an  opportunity  did  not  offer 
to  engage  a  frigate  of  equal  or  nearly  equal  force, 
and  to  gain  one  of  those  electrifying  victories  for 
which  our  cruisers  were  so  remarkable,  yet  the 
moral  effect  was  great-»demonstrating  the  am- 
ple capacity  of  an  American  frigate  to  go  where 
she  pleased  in  spite  of  the  "  thousand  ships  of 
war  "  of  the  assumed  mistress  of  the  seas  ;  car- 
rying damage  and  alarm  to  the  foe,  and  avoiding 
misfortune  to  itself. 

At  the  attempt  of  the  British  upon  Baltimore 
Commodore  Rodgers  was  in  command  of  the 
maritime  defences  of  that  city,  and,  having  no 
means  of  contending  with  the  British  fleet  in 
the  bay,  he  assembled  all  the  seamen  of  the 
ships-of-war  and  of  the  flotilla,  and  entered  judi- 
ciously into  the  combinations  for  the  land  de- 
fence. 

Humane  feeling  was  a  characteristic  of  this 


brave  officer,  and  was  verified  in  all  tho  relations 
of  his  life,  and  in  his  constant  conduct.  Stand- 
ing on  the  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  at 
Havre  de  Grace,  one  cold  winter  day,  the  river 
flooded  and  filled  with  floating  ice,  ho  kiw  (with 
others),  at  a  long  distance,  a  living  objet* — dis- 
cerned to  be  a  human  being — carried  down  the 
stream.  He  ventured  in,  against  all  remon- 
strance, and  brought  tlie  object  safe  to  shore. 
It  was  a  colored  woman — to  him  a  human  being, 
doomed  to  a  frightful  death  unless  relieved  ;  and 
heroically  relieved  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life. 
He  was  humane  in  battle.  That  was  shown  in 
the  affair  of  the  Little  Belt— chased,  hailed, 
fought  (the  year  before  the  war),  and  compelled 
to  answer  the  hail,  and  tell  who  she  was,  with 
expense  of  blood,  and  largely ;  but  still  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  that  would  a^  om- 
plish  the  purpose.  The  encounter  took  place  in 
the  night,  and  because  the  British  captain  would 
not  answer  the  American  hail.  Judging  from 
the  inferiority  of  her  fire  that  he  was  engaged 
with  an  unequal  antagonist,  the  American  Com- 
modore suspended  his  own  fire,  while  still  re- 
ceiving broadsides  from  his  arrogant  little  adver- 
sary ;  and  only  resumed  it  when  indispensable 
to  his  own  safety,  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
question  which  he  had  put.  An  answer  was 
obtained  after  thirty-one  had  been  killed  or 
wounded  on  board  the  British  vessel ;  and  this 
at  six  leagues  from  the  American  coast :  and, 
the  doctrine  of  no  right  to  stop  a  vessel  on  the 
high  seas  to  ascertain  her  character  not  having 
been  then  invented,  no  political  consequence 
followed  this  bloody  enforcement  of  maritime 
police — exasperated  against  each  other  as  the 
two  nations  were  at  the  time. 

At  the  death  of  Decatur,  killed  in  that  la- 
mentable duel,  I  have  heard  Mr.  Randolph  tell, 
and  he  alone  could  tell  it,  of  the  agony  of  Rod- 
gers as  he  stood  over  his  dying  friend,  in  bodily 
contention  with  his  owni  grief— convulsed  with- 
in, calm  without ;  and  keeping  down  the  strug- 
gling anguish  of  the  soul  by  dint  of  muscular 
power. 

That  feeling  heart  was  doomed  to  suffer  a 
great  agony  in  the  untimely  death  of  a  heroic 
son,  emulating  the  generous  devotion  of  the 
father,  and  perishing  in  the  waves,  in  vain  efforts 
to  save  comrades  more  exhausted  than  himself ; 
and  to  whom  he  nobly  relinquished  the  means 
of  his  own  safety.    It  was  spared  another  grief 
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of  a  kindred  nature  (not  having  lived  to  see  it), 
in  the  death  of  another  heroic  em,  lost  in  the 
sloop-of-war  Albany,  in  one  of  those  calamitous 
founderings  at  sea  in  which  the  mystery  of  an 
unseen  fate  deepens  the  shades  of  death,  and 
darkens  the  depths  of  sorrow — leaving  the 
hearts  of  far  distant  friends  a  prey  to  a  long 
agony  of  hope  and  fear — only  to  be  solved  in 
an  agony  still  deeper. 

Commodore  Rodgers  died  at  the  head  of  the 
American  navy,  without  having  seen  the  rank 
of  Admiral  established  in  our  naval  service,  for 
which  I  voted  when  senator,  and  hoped  to  have 
seen  conferred  on  him,  and  on  others  who  have 
done  so  much  to  exalt  the  name  of  their  coun- 
try ;  and  which  rank  I  deem  essential  to  the 
good  of  the  service,  even  in  the  cruising  system 
I  deem  alone  suitable  to  us. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

ANTI-DUELLING  ACT. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Cilley,  a  represen- 
tative in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Maine, 
killed  in  a  duel  with  rifles,  with  Mr.  Graves  of 
Kentucky,  led  to  the  passage  of  an  act  with 
severe  penalties  against  duelling,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  out  of  it  upon  agreement  within 
the  District.  The  penalties  were — death  to  all 
the  survivors,  when  nny  one  was  killed :  a  five 
years  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  giv- 
ing or  accepting  a  challenge.  Like  all  acts 
passed  under  a  sudden  excitement,  this  act  was 
defective,  and  more  the  result  of  good  intentions 
than  of  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Passions 
of  the  mind,  like  diseases  of  the  body,  are  liable 
to  break  out  in  a  different  form  when  suppressed 
in  the  one  they  had  assumed.  No  physician 
suppresses  an  eruption  without  considering  what 
is  to  become  of  the  virus  which  is  escaping,  if 
stopped  and  confined  to  the  body :  no  legisla- 
tor should  suppress  an  evil  without  considering 
whether  a  worse  one  is  at  the  same  time  planted. 
I  was  a  young  meniber  of  the  general  assembly 
of  Tennessee  (1809),  when  a  most  worthy  mem- 
ber (Mr.  Robert  C.  Fosier),  took  credit  to  him- 
self for  having  put  down  billiard  tables  in  Nash- 
ville.   Another  most  worthy  member  (General 


Joseph  Dixon)  asked  him  how  many  card  tables 
he  had  put  up  in  their  place  ?  This  was  a  side  of 
the  account  to  which  the  suppressor  of  billiard 
tables  had  not  looked :  and  which  opened  up  a 
view  of  serious  consideration  to  every  person  in- 
trusted with  the  responsible  business  of  legisla- 
tion— a  business  requiring  so  much  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  so  seldom  invoking  the  little 
we  possess.  It  has  been  on  my  mind  ever  since ; 
and  I  have  had  constant  occosions  to  witness  its 
disregard — and  seldom  more  lamentably  than  in 
the  case  of  this  anti-duelling  act.  It  looked  to 
one  evil,  and  saw  nothing  else.  It  did  not  look 
to  the  assassinations,  imder  the  pretext  of  self- 
defence,  which  were  to  rise  up  in  place  of  the 
regular  duel.  Certainly  it  is  deplorable  to  see 
a  young  man,  the  hope  of  hia  father  and  mother — 
a  ripe  man,  the  head  of  a  family — an  eminent 
man,  necessary  to  his  country — struck  down  in 
the  duel ;  and  should  be  prevented  if  possible. 
Still  this  deplorable  practice  is  not  so  bad  as  the 
bowie  knife,  and  the  revolver,  and  their  pretext 
of  self-defence — thirsting  for  blood.  In  the 
duel,  there  is  at  least  consent  on  both  sides, 
with  a  preliminary  opportunity  for  settlement, 
with  a  chance  for  the  law  to  arrest  them,  and 
room  for  the  interposition  of  friends  as  the 
affair  goes  on.  There  is  usually  equality  of 
terms  ;  and  it  would  not  be  called  an  affair  of 
honor,  if  honor  was  not  to  prevail  all  round ; 
and  if  the  satisfying  a  pomt  of  honor,  and  not 
vengeance,  was  the  end  to  be  attained.  Finally, 
in  the  regular  duel,  the  principals  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  seconds  (for  no  man  can  be  made 
a  second  without  his  consent)  ;  and  as  both 
these  are  required  by  the  duelling  code  (for  the 
sake  of  fairness  and  humanity),  to  be  free  from 
ill  will  or  grudge  towards  the  adversarj'  prin- 
cipal, they  are  exiwcted  to  terminate  the  affair 
as  soon  as  the  point  of  honor  is  satisfied — and, 
the  less  the  injury,  so  much  the  better.  The 
only  exception  to  these  rules  is,  where  the 
principals  are  in  such  relations  to  each  other  as 
to  admit  of  no  accommodation,  and  the  injury 
such  as  to  admit  of  no  compromiee.  In  the 
knife  and  revolver  business,  all  this  is  different. 
There  is  no  preliminary  interval  for  settlement- 
no  chance  for  officers  of  justice  to  intervene — no 
room  for  friends  to  interpose.  Instead  of  equal- 
ity of  terms,  every  advantage  is  sought.  Instead 
of  consent,  tiie  victim  is  set  upon  at  the  most 
unguarded  moment.     Instead  of  satisfying  a 
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point  of  honor,  it  is  venfieance  to  be  glutted. 
Nor  does  the  difference  stop  with  death.  In 
the  duel,  the  unhurt  principal  scorns  to  continue 
the  combat  upon  his  disabled  adversary  :  in  the 
knife  and  revolver  case,  the  hero  of  these  weap- 
ons continues  firing  and  stabbing  while  the 
prostrate  body  of  the  dying  man  gives  a  sign  of 
life.  In  the  duel  the  survivor  never  assails  the 
character  of  the  fallen  :  in  the  knife  and  revol- 
ver case,  the  first  movement  of  the  victor  is  to 
attack  the  character  of  his  Aictini — to  accuse 
him  of  an  intent  to  murder ;  and  to  make  out  a 
case  of  self-defence,  by  making  out  a  case  of 
premeditated  attack  against  the  other.  And  in 
such  false  accusation,  the  French  proverb  is 
usually  verified — the  dead  and  the  absent  are 
always  in  the  wrong. 

The  anti-duelling  act  did  not  suppress  the 
passions  in  which  duels  originate :  it  only  sup- 
pressed one  mode,  and  that  the  least  revolting,  in 
whicii  these  passions  could  manifest  themselves. 
It  did  not  suppress  the  homicidal  intent — but 
gave  it  a  new  form  :  and  now  many  members  of 
Congress  go  into  their  seats  with  deadly  weapons 
under  their  garments — ready  to  insult  with  foul 
language,  and  prepared  to  kill  if  the  language  is 
resented.  The  act  should  have  pursued  the 
homicidal  intent  into  w  hatever  form  it  might 
assume  ;  and,  therefore,  should  have  been  made 
to  include  all  unjustifiable  homicides. 

The  law  was  also  mistaken  in  the  nature  of 
its  penalties :  they  are  not  of  a  kind  to  be  en- 
forced, if  incurred.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
punish  more  ignominiously,  and  more  severely, 
a  duel  than  an  assassination.  The  offences, 
though  both  great,  are  of  very  different  degrees; 
and  hum.in  nature  will  recognize  the  difference 
though  the  law  may  not :  and  the  result  will 
be  seen  in  the  conduct  of  juries,  and  in  the  tem- 
per of  the  pardoning  power.  A  species  of  pen- 
alty unknown  to  the  common  law,  and  rejected 
by  it,  and  only  held  good  when  a  man  was  the 
vassal  of  his  lord — the  dognui  that  the  private 
injury  to  the  family  is  merged  in  the  puljlic 
wrong— this  species  of  penalty  (amends  to  the 
family)  is  called  for  by  the  progress  of  homi- 
cides in  our  country;  and  not  as  a  substitute  for 
the  death  penalty,  but  cumulative.  Under  this 
dogma,  a  small  injury  to  a  man's  person  brings 
him  a  moneyed  indenmity  ;  in  th.;  greatest  of  all 
injuries,  that  of  depriving  a  family  of  its  sup- 
port ami  protector,  no  compensation  is  allowed. 


This  is  preposterous,  and  leads  to  deadly  con- 
sequences. It  is  cheaper  now  to  kill  a  man, 
than  to  hurt  him ;  and,  accordingly,  the  prep- 
aration is  generally  to  kill,  and  not  to  hurt. 
The  frequency,  the  wantonness,  the  barbarity, 
the  cold-blooded  cruelty,  and  the  demoniac  levi- 
ty with  which  homicides  are  committed  with 
us,  have  become  the  opprobrium  of  our  country. 
An  incredible  number  of  persons,  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  seem  to  have  taken  tl  2  code  of 
Draco  for  their  law,  and  their  own  will  for  its 
execution — kill  for  every  offence.  The  death 
penalty,  prescribed  by  divine  wisdom,  is  hardly 
a  .scare-crow.  Some  States  have  abolished  it 
by  statute — some  communities,  virtually,  by  a 
mawkish  sentimentality  :  and  every  where,  the 
jury  being  the  judge  of  the  law  as  well  as  of  the 
fact,  find  themselves  pretty  much  in  a  condition 
to  do  as  they  please.  And  unanirait;'  among 
twelve  being  required,  as  in  the  English  law, 
instead  of  a  concurrence  of  three-fiftiis  in  fif- 
teen, as  in  the  Scottish  law,  it  is  in  the  power 
of  one  or  two  men  to  prevent  a  conviction,  even 
in  the  most  flagrant  cases.  In  this  deluge  of 
bloodshed  some  new  remedy  is  called  for  in  ad- 
dition to  the  death  penalty  ;  and  it  may  be  best 
found  in  the  principle  of  compensation  to  the 
family  of  the  slain,  recoverable  in  every  case 
where  the  homicide  was  not  justifiable  under 
the  written  laws  of  the  land.  In  this  wide- 
spread custom  of  carrying  deadly  weapons,  often 
leading  to  homicides  where  there  was  no  pre- 
vious intent,  some  check  should  be  put  on  a 
practice  so  indicative  of  a  bad  heart— a  heart 
void  of  social  duty,  and  fatally  bent  on  mis- 
chief ;  and  this  check  may  be  found  in  making 
the  fact  of  having  such  arms  on  the  person  an 
ofl'ence  in  itself,  prima  facie  evidence  of  malice, 
and  to  be  punished  cumulatively  by  the  judge  ; 
and  that  without  regard  to  the  fact  whether 
used  or  not  in  the  affray. 

The  anti-duelling  act  of  1839  was,  there- 
fore, defective  in  not  pursuing  the  homicidal 
offence  into  all  the  new  forms  it  might  assume ; 
in  not  giving  danuiges  to  a  bereaved  family — 
and  not  punishing  the  carrying  of  the  weapon, 
whether  used  or  not — onTy  accommodating  the 
degree  of  punishment  to  the  more  or  less 
use  tliat  had  been  made  of  it.  In  the  Halls 
of  Congress  it  should  be  an  offence,  in  it- 
self, whether  drawn  or  not,  subjecting  the  of- 
fender to  all  the  penalties  for  a  high  misde- 
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meanor — removal  from  office — disqualification 
to  hold  any  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the 
United  States — and  indictment  at  law  besides. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

HLAVEUY  AOITATION  IN  TlIK  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, AND  KKTUiINO  OF  SOL'TUEKN 
MEMBERS  FROM  THE  HALL. 

The  most  angry  and  portentous  debate  which 
had  yet  taken  place  in  Congress,  occurred  at 
this  time  in  the  House  of  Rcpivsentatives.  It 
was  brought  on  by  Mr.  William  Slade,  of  Ver- 
mont, who,  besides  presenting  petitions  of  the 
usual  abolition  character,  and  moving  to  refer 
them  to  a  committee,  moved  their  reference  to  a 
select  committee,  with  instructions  to  report  a  bill 
in  conformity  to  their  prayer.  This  motion,  in- 
flammatory and  irritating  in  itself,  and  without 
practical  legislative  object,  as  the  great  majority 
of  the  House  was  known  to  be  opposed  to  it, 
was  rendered  still  more  exasperating  by  the 
manner  of  supporting  it.  The  mover  entered 
into  a  general  disquisition  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  all  demmciatory,  and  was  proceeding  to 
speak  upon  it  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  other 
States,  in  the  same  spirit,  when  Mr.  Legare,  of 
South  Carolina,  interposed,  and — 

"  Hoped  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  would 
allow  him  to  make  a  few  remarks  befoiv  he 
proceeded  further.  He  sincerely  hoped  that 
gentleman  would  consider  well  what  he  was 
about  before  he  ventured  on  such  ground,  and 
that  he  would  take  time  to  consider  what  might 
be  its  probable  consequences.  He  solemnly  en- 
treated him  to  reflect  on  the  possible  results  of 
such  a  course,  which  involved  the  interests  of  a 
nation  and  a  continent.  He  would  warn  him, 
not  in  the  language  of  defiance,  which  all  brave 
and  wise  men  despised,  but  he  would  warn  him 
in  the  language  of  a  solemn  sense  of  duty,  that 
if  there  was  '  a  spirit  aroused  in  the  North  in 
relation  to  this  subject,'  that  spirit  would  en- 
counter another  spirit  in  the  South  full  as 
stubborn.  He  would  tell  them  that,  when  this 
question  was  forced  upon  the  jx-ople  of  the 
South,  they  would  be  ready  to  take  up  the 
gauntlet.  He  concluded  by  urging  on  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  to  ponder  well  on  his 
course  before  ho  ventured  to  pi-oceed." 

Mr.  Slade  continued  his  remarks  when  Mr. 
Dawson,  of  Geoi^ia,  asked  him  for  the  floor, 


that  he  might  move  an  adjournment — evidently 
to  carry  ofl"  the  storm  which  he  saw  rising.  Mr. 
Slade  refu.sed  to  jield  it ;  so  <^^he  motion  to  ad- 
journ could  not  be  made.  Mr.  Slade  continued, 
and  was  proceeding  to  answer  his  own  inquiry, 
put  to  himself— w7(a<  teas  ISIarcnj?  when  Mr. 
Dawson  again  asked  for  the  floor,  to  make 
his  motion  of  adjournment.  Mr.  Slade  refused 
it:  a  visible  commotion  began  to  pervade  the 
House  —  members  rising,  clustering  together, 
and  talking  with  animation.  Mr.  Slade  con- 
tinued, and  was  about  reading  a  judicial  opinion 
in  one  of  the  Southern  States  which  defined  a 
slave  to  be  a  chattel — when  Mr.  Wise  called 
him  to  order  for  speaking  beside  the  question — 
the  question  being  upon  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Mr.  Slade's  re- 
marks going  to  its  legal  character,  as  property 
in  a  State.  The  Speaker,  Mr.  John  White,  of 
Kentucky,  sustained  the  call,  saying  it  was  not 
in  order  to  discuss  the  subject  of  slavery  in  any 
of  the  States.  Mr.  Slade  denied  that  he  was 
doing  so,  and  said  he  was  merely  quoting  a  South- 
ern judicial  decision  as  he  might  quote  a  legal 
opinion  delivered  in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Robert- 
son, of  Virginia,  moved  that  the  House  adjourn. 
The  Speaker  pronounced  the  motion  (and  cor- 
rectly), out  of  order,  as  the  member  from  Ver- 
mont was  in  possession  of  the  floor  and  address- 
ing the  House.  He  would,  however,  suggest 
to  the  member  from  Vermont,  who  could  not 
but  observe  the  state  of  the  House,  to  confine 
him.self  strictly  to  the  subject  of  his  motion. 
Mr.  Slade  went  on  at  great  length,  when  Mr. 
Petrikin,  of  Pennsylvania,  called  him  to  order; 
but  the  Chair  did  not  sustain  the  call.  Mr. 
Slade  went  on,  quoting  from  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  the  constitutions  of  the  several 
States,  and  had  got  to  that  of  Virginia,  when 
Mr.  Wi.se  called  him  to  order  for  reading  papers 
without  the  leave  of  the  House.  The  Speaker 
decided  that  no  paper,  objected  to,  could  be  read 
without  the  leave  of  the  House.  Mr.  Wise 
then  said : 

"  That  the  gentleman  had  wantonly  discussed 
the  abstract  question  of  slavery,  going  back  to 
the  very  first  day  of  the  creation,  instead  of 
slavery  as  it  existed  in  the  District,  and  the 
powers  and  duties  of  Congress  in  relation  to  it. 
lie  was  now  examining  the  State  constitutions 
to  show  that  as  it  existed  in  the  States  it  was 
against  them,  and  against  the  laws  of  God  and 
man.     This  was  out  of  order." 
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Mr.  Slade  explained,  and  argued  in  vindica- 
tion of  his  cour!-e.  and  was  about  to  read  a  me- 
morial of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  an  opinion  of  Mr. 
Madison  on  the  subject  of  .slavery — when  the 
reading  was  objected  to  by  Mr.  Griffin,  of  South 
Carolina  ;  and  the  Speaker  decided  they  could 
not  be  read  without  the  permission  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Slade,  without  asking  the  permission  of  the 
House,  which  he  knew  would  not  bo  granted, 
assumed  to  underst.ind  the  prohibition  as  ex- 
tending only  to  himself  personally,  said  — 
"  Then  I  send  them,  to  the  cleric:  let  him  read 
them."  The  Speuker  decided  that  this  was 
equally  against  t'lc  rule.  Then  Mr.  Griffin 
withdrew  the  objeoti.n,  and  Mr.  Slade  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  papers,  and  to  comment  upon 
them  as  he  went  on,  and  was  about  to  go  buck 
to  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  .show  what  had 
been  the  feeling  there  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
previous  to  the  date  of  Dr.  Franklin's  memorial : 
Mr.  Rhett,  of  South  Carolina,  inquired  of  the 
Chair  what  the  opinions  of  V^irginia  fifty  years 
ago  had  to  do  with  the  case  ?  The  Speaker  was 
about  to  reply,  when  Mr.  Wise  rose  with 
warmth,  and  said  — "  lie  has  discussed  the 
whole  abstract  question  of  slavery:  of  slavery 
in  Virginia :  of  slavery  in  my  own  district :  and 
I  now  ask  all  my  colleagues  to  retire  with  me 
from  this  hall."  Mr.  Slade  reminded  the 
Speaker  that  he  had  not  yielded  the  floor ;  but 
his  progress  was  impeded  by  the  conditicm  of 
the  House,  and  the  many  exclamations  of  mem- 
bers, among  whom  Mr.  Halsey,  of  Georgia,  was 
heard  calling  on  the  Georgia  delegation  to  with- 
draw with  him  ;  and  Mr.  Rhett  was  heard  pro- 
claiming, that  the  South  Carolina  members  hud 
already  consulted  together,  and  agreed  to  have 
a  meeting  at  three  o'clock  in  the  committee 
room  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Here  the 
Speaker  interposed  to  calm  the  Hou.se,  standing 
up  in  his  place  and  saying : 

"  The  gentleman  from  Vermont  had  been  re- 
minded by  tlie  Chair  that  the  discussion  of 
slavery,  u<i  existing  within  the  States,  was  not 
in  order  ;  when  he  was  desirous  to  read  a  |)aper 
and  it  was  objected  to,  the  Chair  had  stopped 
him ;  but  the  objection  had  been  withdrawn,  and 
Mr.  Slade  had  been  sullered  to  j.roceed;  he  was 
now  about  to  read  another  pape.-,  and  objection 
was  niade ;  the  Chair  would,  tlurefore,  take  the 
question  on  permitting  it  to  be  read." 

Many  members  rose,  all  addressing  the  Chair 
at  the  same  time,  and  many  members  leaving 


the  hall,  and  a  general  scene  of  noise  and  con- 
fusion prevailing.  Mr.  Rhett  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing his  voice  above  the  roar  of  the  tempest  which 
raged  in  the  House,  and  invited  the  entire  dele- 
gations from  all  the  slave  States  to  retire  from 
the  hall  forthwith,  and  meet  in  the  committee 
room  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Speaker 
again  essayed  to  calm  the  House,  and  again 
standing  up  in  his  place,  he  recapitulated  his 
attempts  to  preserve  order,  and  vindicated  the 
correctness  of  his  own  conduct — seemingly  im- 
pugned by  many.  "  What  his  personal  feelings 
were  on  the  subject  (he  was  from  a  slave  State), 
might  easily  be  conjectured.  He  had  endeavor- 
ed to  enforce  the  rules.  Had  it  been  in  his  power 
to  restrain  the  discussion,  he  should  promptly 
have  exercised  the  power ;  but  it  was  not.  Mr. 
Slade,  continuing,  said  the  paper  which  he 
wished  to  read  was  of  the  continental  Congress 
of  1774.  The  Speaker  was  about  to  put  the 
question  on  leave,  when  Mr.  Cost  Johnson,  of 
Maryland,  inquired  whether  it  would  be  in 
order  to  force  the  House  to  vote  that  the  mera 
ber  from  Vermont  be  not  i)erniitted  to  proceed  ? 
The  Sjieaker  replied  it  would  not.  Then  Mr. 
James  J.  McKay,  of  North  Carolina — a  clear, 
coolheaded,  sagacious  man — interpo.scd  the  ob- 
jection which  headed  Mr.  Slade.  There  was  a 
rule  of  the  House,  that  when  a  member  was 
called  to  order,  he  should  take  his  .«eat ;  and  if 
decided  to  be  out  of  order,  he  should  not  be 
allowed  to  speak  again,  except  on  the  leave  of 
the  House.  Mr.  McKay  judged  this  to  be  a 
proper  occasion  for  the  enforcement  of  that  rule; 
and  stood  up  and  said : 

"  That  the  gentleman  had  been  pronounced 
out  of  order  in  discussing  slavery  in  the  States  ; 
and  the  rule  declared  that  when  a  member  was 
so  pronounced  by  the  Chair,  he  should  take  his 
seat,  and  if  any  one  objected  to  his  proceeding 
again,  he  should  not  do  so,  unless  by  leave  of 
the  House.  Mr.  McKay  did  now  object  to  the 
gentleman  from  ^'ermout  proceeding  any  far- 

Ri  doubled  noise  and  confusion  ensued — a 
crowd  of  members  rising  and  speaking  at  once 
—who  eventually  yielded  to  the  resounding 
blows  of  the  Speaker's  hammer  upon  the  lid 
of  his  desk,  and  his  api)arent  desire  to  read 
something  to  the  House,  as  he  held  a  book  (re- 
cognized to  be  that  of  the  rules)  in  his  hand. 
Obtaining  quiet,  so  as  to  enable  himself  to  be 
heard,  he  read  the  rule  referred  to  by  Jlr.  Mc- 
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Kay;  and  said  that,  as  objection  had  now,  for 
the  first  time,  lu'cn  made  under  that  rule  to  the 
gentleman's  resuminj?  his  speech,  the  Chair 
decided  that  he  could  not  do  so  without  the 
leave  of  the  House.  Mr.  .Slade  attempted  to  go 
on :  the  Sjjen.ker  directed  him  to  take  his  scat 
until  the  question  of  leave  should  be  put. 
Then,  Mr.  Slade,  still  keeping  on  his  feet,  asked 
leave  to  proceed  as  in  order,  saying  he  would 
not  discuss  slavery  in  Virginia.  On  that  ques- 
tion Mr.  Allen,  of  Vermont,  asked  the  yeas  and 
nays.  Mr.  Kenclu-r,  of  North  Carolina,  moved 
an  adjouri>meiit,  Mr.  Adams,  and  niary  others, 
demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  on  f'.is  motion, 
which  were  ordered,  and  resulted  in  U>i'>  yeas, 
and  do  nays — some  fifty  or  sixty  niembeis  hav- 
ing withdrawn.  This  ')ppos=*ioi;  to  adjoinn- 
nient  was  one  of  the  worst  features  of  that  un- 
ha|ipy  day's  v.ork — Uic  only  effect  of  keeping 
the  kIou.se  tugetlier  being  to  increase  irritation, 
and  ni'iliiply  the  chances  for  an  outbreak. 
From  the  'jeginning  Southern  numbers  h:id 
been  in  favor  of  it,  and  essayed  to  accomplish  it, 
but  were  prevented  by  the  tenacitv  with  which 
Mr.  Slade  kept  j'SsesKioii  of  the  door:  and 
now,  at  last,  when  it  was  time  to  adjourn 
any  way — when  the  House  was  in  a  condition 
in  which  no  good  could  be  expected,  and  great 
harm  might  l)e  apprehended,  there  were  sixty- 
three  members — being  nearly  one-third  of  the 
Ilouse — willing  to  continue  it  in  session.  Tlicy 
were : 

"Messrs.  Adams,  Alexander,  II.  Alien,  J.  W. 
Allen,  Aycrigg,  Hell,  Eiddle,  Bond,  Borden, 
Briggs,  Wni.  !>.  (\dhoun.  Coffin,  Corwin,  Cran- 
ston, Curtis,  Cashing.  Darlington,  Davies,  Dunn. 
Evans,  Everett.  Ewing  I.  Fletcher,  Fillmore, 
Goode,  (JreniK-ll,  Haley,  Hall,  Hastings,  Henry, 
Herod,  Ilolluian.  Lincoln,  Marvin,  .*•'.  Mason, 
Maxwell,  McKeinian,  Milligan.  M.  Morri.s,  C. 
Morris,  Nay  lor.  Xoyes.  Ogle.  J'aruient*  r.  Patter- 
son, Peck,  i'liillii)s."l'otts,  "otter.  Harideii.  Ran- 
dolph. Reed,  Ridgwav.  Russel,  Shell'rr,  Sibley, 
Slade,  Strattou,  Tiilingliast.  Toland,  A.  S.  White, 
J.  White,  E.  Whittlesey-  03." 

The  Ilouse  then  stood  adjourned  ;  and  as  the 
afljournment  w.s  being  pronounced,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell of  South  Carolina,  stood  up  on  a  chair,  j  nd 
Cidling  for  the  attention  of  members,  said : 

"  He  had  been  .ippointed,as  one  of  the  Southern 
driegalion,  to  announce  that  all  tliose  gent'emeu 
who  I'epiesented  s!'<veholding  Staler^,  were  in- 
vited to  attend  the  meeting;  now  being  h  Id  ia 
the  Diptriet  com:ailt<e  room.'" 


Members  from  the  slave-holding  States  had 
repaired  in  large  numbers  to  the  room  in  the 
basement,  where  they  were  invited  to  meet. 
Various  passions  agitated  them — some  violent. 
Extreme  propositions  were  suggested,  of  which 
Mr.  Rhett,  of  South  Carolina,  in  a  letter  to  his 
constituent.s,  gave  a  full  account  of  his  own — 
thus : 

"In  a  private  and  friendly  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Charleston  Mercury,  amongst  other  events 
accompanying  the  memorable  .secession  of  the 
Southern  members  from  the  hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  stated  to  him,  that  I  had 
prepared  two  resolutions,  drawn  as  amendments 
to  the  motion  of  the  member  from  Vermont, 
whilst  he  was  discussing  the  institution  of 
slavery  in  the  South,  'declaring,  that  tlie  con- 
s'itution  having  failed  to  protect  the  South  in 
the  peaceable  possession  and  enjoyment  of  their 
rights  and  pe(.uliar  institutions,  it  was  expedient 
that  the  Union  should  be  dissolved ;  and  the 
other,  appointing  a  conunittee  of  two  members 
from  each  Staff .  to  report  u|)on  the  best  means 
of  peaceably  dis.-f/lving  it.'  They  were  intended 
as  amendments  to  a  motion,  to  refer  with  in- 
structions to  report  a  bill,  abolishing  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  expected  them  to 
share  the  fate,  which  inevitably  awaited  the 
original  motion,  sr;  soon  as  the  floor  could  have 
been  obtained,  viz.,  (o  be  laid  upon  the  table. 
My  design  in  piesenting  them,  was,  to  place 
before  Congress  and  the  people,  what,  in  my 
opinion,  wa;j  the  true  issue  upon  this  great  and 
vital  questicm  ;  and  to  point  out  the  course  of 
policy  by  which  it  should  be  met  by  the  South- 
ern States." 

But  extreme  counsels  did  not  prevail.  There 
were  members  present,  who  well  considered 
that,  although  the  provocation  was  great,  and 
the  nundjer  voting  for  such  a  firebrand  motion 
was  deplorably  large,  yet  it  was  but  little  more 
than  the  one-fourth  of  the  ilouse,  and  decidedly 
less  than  one  half  of  the  mend)ers  from  the  free 
States :  so  that,  even  if  left  to  the  fiee  State 
vote  alone,  the  motion  would  Inive  been  rejected. 
But  the  motion  itself,  and  the  manner  in  whicn 
it  Wi  sui)ported,  \va^  n)«)St  r.  j'l'chensibl" — 
necessarily  leading  t  y  disorder  in  the  House, 
the  destruction  of  its  harmony  and  capacity  for 
u.seful  legislation,  lending  to  a  '■eclional  segre- 
gation of  tlie  members,  the  alienation  of  feeling 
between  the  Norti'  auJ  the  South  ;  a?.d  alarm 
to  all  the  slaveholdi:  g  States.  Tlu'cvil  requi-ed 
a  remedy,  but  not  the  remedy  of  breaking  up 
the  Union  ;  but  one  which  might  prevent  the 
like  in  future,  while  administering  a  rebuke 
upon   the  past.     That  remedy   was  fouud  in 
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adopting  a  proposition  to  be  offere<l  to  the 
House,  which,  if  agreed  to,  would  close  the 
door  against  any  discussion  upon  abolition  peti- 
tions in  future,  and  assimilate  the  proceedings 
of  the  House,  in  that  particular,  to  those  of 
the  Senate.  TV's  proposition  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Tatton,  of  Virginia,  to  be  offered 
as  an  amendment  to  the  rules  at  the  opening  of 
the  House  the  next  morning.  It  was  in  these 
words : 

"  Jtcinhrd,  That  all  petitions,  memorials,  and 
papers,  touching  the  abolition  of  slavery  or  the 
liuying,  selling,  or  transferring  of  slaves,  in  any 
State,  District,  or  Territory,  of  the  United  States, 
be  laid  on  the  table,  without  being  debated, 
printed,  read,  or  referred,  and  that  no  further 
action  whatever  shall  be  jiad  thereon." 

Accordingly,  at  the  opening  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Patton  asked  leave  to  submit  the  resolution — 
which  was  read  for  information.  Mr.  Adams 
objected  to  the  grant  of  leave.  Mr.  Patton  then 
moved  a  susjiension  of  the  rules — which  motion 
required  two-thirds  to  sustain  it ;  and,  unless 
obtained,  this  salutary  remedy  for  an  alarming 
evil  (which  was  already  in  force  in  the  Senate) 
could  not  be  ofl'ered.  It  was  a  test  motion,  and 
on  which  the  opponents  of  abolition  agitation  in 
the  House  required  all  their  strength  :  for 
unless  two  to  one,  they  were  defeated.  Happily 
the  two  to  one  were  ready,  and  on  taking  the 
yeas  and  nays,  demanded  by  an  abolition  member 
(to  keep  his  friends  to  the  track,  and  to  hold  the 
free  State  anti-abolitionists  to  their  responsi- 
bility at  home),  the  result  stood  135  yeas  to  00 
nays — the  full  two-thirds,  and  fifteen  over.  The 
yeas  on  this  important  motion,  were  : 

Messrs.  Hugh  J.  Anderson.  John  T.  An- 
drews, C'harles  G.  Atherton,  William  Beatty, 
Andrew  Ikirne,  John  Bell,  ISennet  Bicknell, 
Richard  Biddle,  Snrauel  IJirdsall,  Katlift'  Boon, 
James  W.  Bouldln,  John  C.  Brodhead,  Isaac  U. 
Bronson,  Andrew  I).  W.  Bruyii,  Andrew  Bu- 
chanan, John  Calhoun.  C.  C.  Cambreleng,  Win. 

B.  Camjibell,  John  Campbell,  Timothy  J.  Car- 
ter, Wm.  B.  Carter,  Zadok  Casey,  John  Cham- 
bers, John  Chancy,  Reuben  Chapman,  Ricliard 
Cheatham,  Jonathan  Ciiley,  John  F.  H.  Clai- 
borne, Jesse  F.  Cleaveland,  Wm.  K.  Clowney, 
Walter  Coles,  Thomas  Corwin,  Robert  Craig. 
John  W.  Crocket,  Samuel  Cushman,  Edmund 
Deberry,  John  F.  I)e  fJrafl',  John  Dennis,  George 

C.  Dromgoole,  John  Edwards,  James  Farring- 
ton,  John  Fairfield,  Jacob  Fry,  jr.,  James  Gar- 
land, James  (iraham,  Seaton  Granthind,  Abr'm 
P.  Grant,  AN  illiam  J.  Graves.  Robert  H.  Ham- 


mond, Thomas  L.  Ilanier,  James  Hiirlan,  Albert 
G.  Harrison,  Richard  Hawes,  Micajah  T.  Haw- 
kins, Charles  E.  llayncs,  Hopkins  Holsey,  Or- 
rin  Holt,  George  W.  Hopkins,  Benjamin  C. 
Howard,  Edward  B.  Hubley,  Jabez  -lackson, 
Joseph  Johnson,  Wm.  Cost  Johnson,  John  W. 
Jones,  Gouvcrneiir  Kemble,  Daniel  Kilgore, 
John  Klingensmith,  jr.,  Joab  Lawler,  Hugh  S. 
Legarc,  Henry  Logan,  Fniiicis  S.  I.yon,  Francis 
Mallory,  James  M.  Mason,  Joshua  L.  Martin, 
Abram  P.  Maury,  Win.  L.  May,  James  J.  Mc- 
Kay, Robert  McClelhin,  Abraham  McClelland, 
Charles  McClure,  Isaac  McKim.  Richard  II. 
Menefee,  Charles  F.  Mercer,  Wm.  Montgomery, 
Ely  Moore,  Wm.  S.  Morgan,  Samuel  \S\  Mor- 
ris, Henry  A.  Muhlenberg,  John  L.  Murray, 
Wm.  H.  Noble.  John  Palmer.  Ainasa  J.  Parker, 
John  M.  Patton,  Lemuel  Paynter.  Isaac  S. 
Pennybacker,  David  Petrikin,  Lancelot  Phelp.s, 
Arnold  Plumer,  Zadock  Pratt,  John  II.  Pren- 
tiss, Luther  Reily,  Abraham  Rencher,  John 
Robertson,  Samuel  T.  Sawyer,  Augustine  II. 
Shepperd,  Charles  Shepai-d,  Ebenezer  J. 
Shields,  Matthias  Sbeplor.  Francis  ().  J.  Smith, 
Adam  W.  Snyder,  Win.  W.  Soiithgat*'  James 
B.  Spencer,  Edward  Stanly.  Archibat-  Stuart, 
Wm.  Stone,  John  Taliaferro.  Wm.  Tiiylor.  Oba- 
diah  Titu.s,  Isa.ic  Toiicey,  Hopkins  L.  Turney, 
Jo,seph  R.  Underwood.  Henry  Vail.  David  D. 
Wagener,  Taylor  Webster.  Joseph  AVeeks.  Al- 
bert S.  White.  John  White,  Thomas  T.  AVhittle- 
sey,  Lewis  AA'illiams,  Sherrofl  Williams,  Jared 
AV.  AA^illiams,  Joseph  L.  AVilliams,  Christ'r  H. 
William,s,  Henry  A.  Wise,  Archibald  Veil. 

The  nays  were : 

Messrs.  John  Quincy  Adams,  James  Alex- 
ander, jr.,  Heman  Allen,  John  AA'.  Allen,  J. 
Banker  A3'crigg,  AVm.  Key  Bond,  Nathaniel  B. 
Borden,  (Jeorge  N.  Briggs,  AVni.  B.  Calhoun, 
Charles  D.  Coffin,  Robert  B.  Cranston.  Caleb 
dishing,  Edward  Darlington,  Thomas  Davee, 
Edward  Davie.s,  Alexander  Duncan,  George  H. 
Dunn,  George  Evans,  Horace  Everett,  John 
Ewing,  Isaac  Fletcher,  Millard  Filmoie,  Henry 
A.  Foster,  Patrick  G.  Goode.  George  Grennell, 
jr.,  Elisha  Haley,  Ililand  Hall,  Alexander  Har- 
per, AV^in.  S.  Hastings,  Thomas  Henry,  AA'^m. 
Herod,  Samuel  Ingham,  Levi  Lincoln.  Hiciiard 
P.  Marvin.  Samson  Mason,  John  P.  H.  Maxwell, 
Thos.  M.  T.  McKennan,  Mathias  Moiris,  Cal- 
vary Morris,  Ch.arles  Naylor.  Joseph  C.  Noyes, 
Charles  Ogle,  Wm.  Parmenter,  A\in.  I'atterson, 
Luther  C.  Peck.  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  David 
Potts,  jr.,  James  Rarideii,  Joseph  F.  Randolph, 
John  Reed,  Joseph  Ridgway,  David  Russell, 
Daniel  Shell'er,  Mark  H.  Sibley,  Wm.  Slade, 
Charles  C.  Stratton.  Joseph  "L.  Tillinghast, 
(ieorge  \V.  Tolaiid.  Elisha  AVhittle.'^ey,  Thomas 
Jones  Yorke. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  important  votes 
ever  delivered  in  the  House.  Upon  its  issue  de- 
pended the  quiet  of  the  House  on  one  hand,  or 
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on  the  other,  the  renewal,  iind  |)eri)etuiition  of  the 
scenes  of  the  day  before — ending  in  breaking  np 
nil  deiiberntioii.  and  all  national  legiflation.  It 
w  as  snccesHful,  and  that  critical  step  beinfi;  .safely 
over,  the  passage  of  the  resolution  was  secured— 
the  free  State  friendly  vote  being  itself  miiflcient 
to  carry  it :  but,  although  the  passngt-  of  the  reso- 
lution was  secured,  yet  resistance  to  it  continued. 
Mr.  Patton  rose  to  recommend  his  resolution  as 
a  peace  offering,  and  to  prevent  further  agitation 
by  demanding  the  previous  question.     lie  said  : 

"lie  had  offered  this  resolution  in  the  spirit 
of  pciu-e  and  harmony.  It  involves  (said  Mr. 
P.),  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  so  far  as  con- 
cerns some  portion  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Blaveholding  States,  a  concession  ;  a  concession 
which  we  make  for  the  sake  of  jjeacc,  hannony, 
and  union.  We  offer  it  in  the  hojjc  that  it 
may  allay,  not  exasperate  excitement ;  we  desire 
to  extinguish,  not  to  kindle  a  flame  in  the  coun- 
try. In  that  spirit,  sir,  without  saying  one 
word  in  the  way  of  discussion  ;  without  giving 
utterance  to  any  of  those  emotions  which  swell 
in  my  bosom  at  the  recollection  of  what  took 
place  here  yesterday,  I  shall  do  what  I  have 
never  yet  done  since  I  have  been  a  member  of 
this  lloiise,  and  v.hich  I  have  very  rarely  sus- 
tained, when  done  by  others :  I  move  the  i)re- 
vious  question." 

Then  followed  a  scene  of  disorder,  which  thus 
appears  in  the  Register  of  Debates : 

"  iMr.  Adams  rose  and  said  :  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentlenum  precedes  his  resolution — n.oud  cries 
of 'Older!  order !' from  all  parts  of  the  hall.) 
Mr.  A.  He  preceded  it  with  remarks — ('  Order ! 
order!') 

'■Tho  Chair  reminded  the  gentleman  that  it 
was  out  of  order  to  address  the  House  after  the 
demand  for  the  previous  question. 

'•Mr.  Adams.  1  ask  the  House — (continued 
cries  of '  Order ! '  w  hich  completely  drowned  the 
honorable  member's  voice.)" 

Ortler  having  been  restored,  the  next  question 
was — "Is  the  demand  for  the  previous  question 
seconded  ?  " — which  seconding  would  consist  of 
a  majority  of  the  whole  IIou.se — which,  on  a 
division,  quickly  showed  itself.  Then  came  the 
further  question — "  Shall  the  main  i/iiestion  he 
now  put  1 " — on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  were 
demanded,  and  taken ;  and  ended  in  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  vote  of  the  .same  03  against  it.  The 
main  question  was  then  jiut,  and  carried ;  but 
again,  on  yeas  and  nays,  to  hold  fi-ee  State  mem- 
bers to  their  responsibility  ;  .showing  the  same 
G3  in  the  negative,  with  a  few  additional  votes 


from  free  State  members,  who,  having  slaked 
themselves  on  the  vita!  point  of  suspending  tho 
rules,  saw  no  use  in  giving  themselves  further 
trouble  at  home,  by  giving  an  unnecessary  vote 
in  favor  of  stifling  abolition  debate.  In  this 
way,  the  ranks  of  the  (i.'l  were  increased  to  74. 
Thus  was  stifled,  and  in  futine  prevented  in 
the  House,  the  inflamnuilory  debates  on  the.se 
disturbing  petitions.  It  was  the  great  session 
of  their  presentation — iK-ing  offered  by  hun- 
dieds,  and  signed  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
persons — many  of  them  women,  who  forgot  their 
sex  and  their  duties,  to  mingle  in  such  inflam- 
matory work ;  some  of  them  clergymen,  who 
forgot  their  mission  of  peace,  to  stir  up  strife 
among  those  who  should  be  brethren.  Of  the 
pertinacious  (!3,  who  backed  Mr.  Slade  through- 
out, the  most  notable  were  Mr.  Adam.s,  who 
had  been  President  of  the  IJi'lted  States — !Mr. 
Fillmore,  who  became  so-  .nd  Mr.  Caleb  Gush- 
ing, who  eventually  became  as  ready  to  abolish 
all  impediments  to  the  general  difrusicm  of 
slavery,  as  he  then  was  to  abolish  slavery  itself 
in  tho  District  of  Columbia.  It  was  a  porten- 
tous contest.  The  motion  of  Mr.  Slade  was,  not 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  expediency  of  abolishing 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  (a  motioi. 
in  itself  sufficiently  inflammatory),  but  to  pet 
the  command  of  the  Hou.se  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
that  purpose — which  would  be  a  decision  of  the 
question.  His  motion  failed.  The  storm  sub- 
sided ;  and  very  few  of  the  free  State  members 
who  had  staked  them.selves  on  the  issue,  lost  an' 
thing  among  their  constituents  for  the  devotion 
which  they  had  shown  to  the  Union. 


CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

ABOLITIONISTS  CLASSIFIED  1!Y  MI!.  (LAY:  I'L- 
TUAS  UKNOUXCKD:  SLAVKKY  A(;iT.\T()i:S 
NOUTII  AND  SOUTH  KQIALLY  DKNOL'NCEU 
A8  UANGEKOUS  TO  THE  UNION. 

"  It  i"  well  known  to  the  Senate,  said  Mr.  Clay, 
th.-f.  I  have  thought  that  the  most  judicious 
cour.se  with  abolition  petitions  has  not  been  of 
late  pursued  bj'  Congress.  I  have  believed  that 
it  would  have  been  wisest  to  have  received  and 
referred  them,  without  ojjiiosition,  and  to  have 
rejiorted  against  their  object  in  a  calm  and  dis- 
piussionate   <iud    argumentative  appeal   to  the 
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pood  sense  of  the  whole  coniniuiiity.  It  has 
been  supposed,  however,  by  a  majority  of  Con- 
press  that  it  was  most  expedient  either  not  to 
receive  the  petitions  at  all,  or,  if  formally  re- 
ceived, not  to  aet  definitively  niHm  them. 
There  is  no  substantial  dillerenee  between  these 
opjMisite  opinions,  since  both  look  to  an  abso- 
lute rejection  of  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners. 
Hut  there  is  a  great  dillerenee  in  the  form  of 
proceeding;  and,  Mr.  President,  some  e.xperi- 
eiice  in  the  conduct  of  human  alFuirs  has  taught 
me  to  believe  that  a  neglect  to  observe  estab- 
lished forms  is  often  attended  with  more  mis- 
chievous conseiiucnces  than  the  inflieti<ju  of  a 
positive  injury.  We  all  know  that,  even  in 
private  life,  a  violation  of  the  existing  usages 
and  ceremonies  of  .society  cannot  take  jilace 
without  serious  prejudice.  1  fear,  sir,  that  the 
abolitionists  have  ac((uiied  a  considerable  ajipa- 
nnt  force  by  blending  with  the  object  which 
they  have  in  view  a  collateral  and  totally  dif- 
ferent ([uestion  arising  out  of  an  alleged  viola- 
tion of  the  ight  of  iKJtition.  I  know  full  well, 
and  take  great  pleasure  in  testifving,  that 
nothing  was  remoter  from  the  intention  of  the 
nuijority  of  the  Senate,  from  which  I  dillered, 
than  to  violate  the  right  of  petition  in  any  case 
in  which,  according  to  its  judgment,  that  right 
could  be  constitutionally  e-xercised,  or  where 
the  object  of  the  petition  could  be  safely  or 
properly  granted.  Still,  it  must  be  owned  that 
the  abolitionists  have  .seized  hold  of  the  fact  of 
the  treatment  which  their  petitions  have  re- 
ceived in  Congress,  and  made  injurious  impres- 
sions upon  tiie  minds  of  a  large  jiortion  of  the 
community.  This,  I  think,  might  have  been 
avoided  by  the  course  which  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  ha\  e  .seen  pursued. 

•'And  I  desire  now,  Mr.  President,  to  advert 
to  some  of  those  topics  which  I  think  might 
have  been  usefully  embodied  in  a  report  by  a 
committee  of  the  Senate,  and  which,  I  am  per- 
suaded, would  have  checked  the  progress,  if  it 
had  not  altogether  arrested  the  efl'orts  of  aboli- 
tion. I  am  sensible,  sir,  that  this  work  would 
have  been  accomplished  with  much  greater  abil- 
ity, and  with  much  happier  etiect,  under  the 
auspices  of  a  committee,  than  it  can  be  by  me. 
But,  anxious  as  I  always  am  to  contribute 
whatever  is  in  my  power  to  the  harmou}.  con- 
cord, and  happiness  of  this  great  people,  I  feel 
myself  irresistibly  impelled  to  do  whatever  is 
in  my  jiower,  incompetent  as  I  feel  myself  to 
be.  to  dissuade  the  public  from  continuing  to 
agitate  a  subject  fraught  with  the  most  direful 
consequences. 

'■  There  are  three  classes  of  persons  opposed, 
or  apparently  opposed,  to  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  slavery  in  the  United  States.  The  iirst 
arc  those  who,  from  sentiments  of  philuntliropy 
and  humanity,  are  conscientiously  opposed  to 
the  existence  of  slavery,  but  who  are  no  less 
opjwsed.  at  the  same  time,  to  any  disturbance 
of  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  Union,  or 
the  infringement  of  the  powers  of  the  States 


ccmiposing  tho  confederacy.  In  this  class  may 
Ik!  comprehende<l  that  peaceful  and  exemplary 
society  of  ' Friends,'  one  of  whose  establislu.j 
maxims  is,  an  abhorrence  of  war  in  all  its 
form.s,  and  the  cultivation  of  peace  and  good- 
will amongst  mankind.  Tlie  next  class  consi>t.'' 
of  appaiTUt  abolitionists — that  is,  those  who, 
having  been  iiersuaded  that  the  right  of  peti- 
tion has  been  violated  by  Congress,  co-operate 
with  the  aliolitiouists  for  the  sole  purpose  of  as- 
serting and  vindicating  that  right.  And  the 
third  class  are  the  real  ultra-alK)litionists,  who 
are  resolved  to  |  erseverc  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
object  at  all  hazards,  and  without  regard  to  any 
eonse(|uences,  however  calamitous  they  may  be. 
With  tliem  tlie  rights  of  property  are  notliing ; 
the  deficiency  of  the  powers  of  the  ;jeiieial  irov- 
erment  is  nothing ;  the  acknowledged  and  in- 
contestable powers  of  the  States  are  nothing; 
civil  war,  a  dissolution  of  the  Iniou,  and  tiie 
overthrow  of  a  government  in  which  are  con- 
centrated the  fondest  hopes  of  the  civilized 
world,  are  nothing.  A  single  idea  has  taken 
possession  of  their  minds,  and  onward  they  pur- 
sue it,  overlooking  all  barriers,  reckless  mid  I'e- 
gardless  of  all  consequences.  With  this  class, 
the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  in  the  territory  ol  Flori- 
da, the  jirohibition  of  the  removal  of  sIiims  from 
State  to  State,  and  the  refusal  to  admit  any  new 
State,  comprising  within  its  limits  the  institu- 
tion of  domestic  slavery,  are  but  so  maiiv  mciins 
conducing  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  ulti- 
mate but  perilous  end  at  which  they  avowedly 
and  boldly  aim  ;  are  but  so  many  short  stages 
in  the  long  and  bloody  road  to  the  distant  goal 
at  which  they  would  finally  arrive.  Their  pur- 
pose is  abolition,  universal  abolition,  peaceably 
if  it  can,  forcibly  if  it  must.  Their  object  is  no 
longer  concealed  by  the  thinnest  veil ;  it  is 
avowed  and  jiroclaimed.  Utterly  destitute  of 
constitutional  or  other  rightful  power,  living 
in  totally  distinct  communities,  as  alien  to  tho 
communities  in  which  the  subject  on  which 
they  would  operate  resides,  so  far  as  concerns 
jiolitical  power  over  that  subject,  as  if  they 
liveil  in  Africa  or  Asia,  they  nevertheless  pro- 
mulgate to  the  world  their  purjiose  to  be  to 
manumit  forthwith,  and  without  compensation, 
and  without  moral  preparation,  three  millions 
of  negro  slaves,  under  jurisdictions  altogether 
separated  from  those  under  which  they  li\e. 

"I  have  said  that  inime.liate  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the 
territory  of  Florida,  and  the  exclusion  of  new 
States,  were  only  means  towards  the  attainment 
of  a  much  more  important  end.  Unfutnnafi'ly, 
they  are  not  the  only  means.  Another,  and 
much  more  lamentable  one  is  that  wliicii  this 
class  is  endeavoring  to  employ,  of  arraying  ono 
portion  against  another  portion  of  the  Union. 
With  that  view,  in  all  their  leading  ]iriiits  and 
publications,  the  alleged  horrors  of  slavery  are 
depicted  in  the  most  glowing  and  exaggerated 
colors,  to  excite  the  imaginations  and  stimulate 
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the  rajfc  of  tlio  poonlc  in  the  fret'  States  n^i^innt 
tlif  |M<>|)li>  in  the  Hlavc  States.  The  slnveholiU'r 
is  held  up  nnil  represented  n«  the  most  atrocious 
of  human  Jieinps.  Advertisements  of  fugitive 
shives  to  Ite  sold  are  carefuliy  collected  and 
bla/oiied  forth,  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  detestation 
and  luitred  against  one  entire  and  the  lar^^est 
section  of  the  Tnion.  And  like  a  notorious 
ajiitator  u|)on  another  theatre  (Mr.  Daniel 
O'(.'onnelj),  the;'  would  himt  down  and  pro* 
scrihe  frnni  tie  pale  of  eiviiizid  society  tlie  in- 
hahitants  of  that  entire  section.  Allow  me,  Mr. 
President,  to  say,  that  wliilst  I  recognize  in  tlu' 
justly  wounded  feelinj^s  of  the  Minister  of  the 
I'nited  States  at  the  court  of  St.  James  much  to 
excuse  the  notice  which  he  was  provokeil  to 
take  of  that  agitator,  in  my  Inmihle  opinion,  he 
would  hetter  have  consulted  the  dignity  of  his 
station  and  of  his  country  in  treatiu);  him  with 
contempt  uo>is  silenco.  That  aj^itator  would  ex- 
clude us  from  EurojK'an  society — he  who  himself 
can  only  obtain  a  cimtrahand  admission. and  is  re- 
ceived with  .scornful  repunnanco  into  it !  If  he 
be  no  more  desirous  of  our  society  than  we  are 
of  his,  he  may  rest  assured  that  u  state  of  eternal 
nun-intercourse  will  e.xist  between  us.  Yes.  sir, 
I  think  the  American  Minister  would  have  i)est 
pursued  the  dictates  of  true  dipnity  by  rejiard- 
injr  the  lan^uaf^e  of  that  member  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  as  the  malignant  ravings  of 
the  plunderer  of  his  own  country,  and  the  libeller 
of  a  foreign  and  kindred  people. 

"  Hut  the  means  to  which  I  have  already  ad- 
verted niv  not  the  only  ones  which  this  third 
class  of  ultra-Abolitionists  arc  employing  to 
ell'ect  their  ultimate  end.  They  began  their 
operations  by  professing  to  employ  only  per- 
suasive means  in  appealing  to  the  humanity, 
and  enlightening  the  understandings,  of  the 
slaveliuhling  portion  of  the  I'nion.  If  there 
were  some  kindness  in  this  avowed  motive,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  there  was  rather  a 
presiuiiptuous  display  al.so  of  an  assumed  sujk;- 
riority  in  intelligence  and  knowledge.  For  some 
time  they  eontimied  to  make  these  appeals  to 
our  duty  and  our  interest;  but  impatient  with 
the  slow  influence  of  their  logic  upon  our  stupid 
minds,  they  recently  resolved  to  change  their 
system  of  action.  To  the  agency  of  their  powers 
of  persuasion,  they  now  propose  to  substitute 
the  powers  of  the  ballot  box  ;  and  he  must  lie 
blind  to  what  is  passing  before  us,  who  does  not 
perceive  that  the  inevitable  tendency  of  their 
proceedings  is,  if  these  should  be  found  insuffi- 
cient, to  invoke,  linally,  the  more  potent  powers 
of  the  bayonet. 

'•  Mr.  President,  it  is  at  this  alarming  stage  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  ultra-Abolitionists  tluit  I 
w^ould  seriously  invite  every  considerate  man  in 
the  country  solemnly  to  pause,  and  deliberately 
to  retlect,  not  merely  on  our  existing  posture, 
but  upon  that  dreadful  i)recipiee  down  which 
thf'V  Avould  hurry  ns.  It  is  because  these  ultra- 
Abolitionists  have  cea.sed  to  emplo}'  the  instru- 
ments of  reason  and  persuasion,  have  made  their 


cause  political,  and  have  appealed  to  the  ballot 
box,  that  I  am  induced,  upon  this  occasion,  to 
mldress  yon. 

'•  There  have  lieen  three  ojtochs  in  the  history 
of  our  country  at  which  the  spirit  of  aliolition 
displayed  itself.  The  first  was  innnediately 
after  the  formation  of  the  present  federal  gov- 
ernment. When  the  constitution  was  about 
going  into  operation,  its  powers  were  not  well 
understood  by  the  eonununity  at  large,  and  re- 
mained to  be  accurately  interpreted  and  delined. 
At  that  period  numerous  abolition  societies 
were  formed,  comprising  not  merely  the  Society 
of  Friends,  but  nmnv  other  good  men.  Peti- 
tions were  presente(f  to  Congress,  praying  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  They  were  received 
without  serious  opposition,  referred,  and  reiwrt- 
ed  upon  by  a  conunittee.  The  report  stated 
that  the  general  government  had  no  power  to 
abolish  slavery  as  it  existed  in  the  several 
States,  and  that  these  States  themselves  had  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  the  subject.  The  re- 
port was  generally  acquiesced  in,  and  satisfac- 
tion and  tran(|udlity  ensued  ;  the  abolition 
societies  thereafter  limiting  their  exertions,  in 
resjjcct  to  the  blr/;k  population,  to  olllces  of 
humanity  within  the  scope  of  existing  laws. 

'•The  next  period  when  the  .subject  of  slavery 
and  abolition,  incidentally,  was  brought  into 
notice  and  di.scussion,  was  on  the  memorable 
occasion  of  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri into  the  Tnion.  The  struggle  was  long, 
strenuous,  and  fearful.  It  is  t(»o  recent  to  nuike 
it  necessary  to  do  more  than  merely  advert  to 
it,  and  to  say,  that  it  was  (inally  composed  by 
one  of  those  compromises  characteristic  of  our 
institutions,  and  of  which  the  constitution  itself 
is  the  most  signal  instance. 

'•  The  third  is  that  in  which  wo  now  find  our- 
selves, and  to  which  various  causes  have  con- 
tributed. The  principal  oiu",  lajrhaps,  is  British 
emancipation  in  the  islam  Is  adjacent  to  our  con- 
tinent. Confounding  the  totally  different  cases 
of  the  powers  of  the  British  Parliament  and 
those  of  our  Congress,  and  the  totally  different 
conditions  of  the  slaves  in  the  British  West 
India  Islands  and  the  slaves  in  the  sovereign 
and  indejjendent  States  of  this  confederacy, 
superficial  men  have  inferred  from  the  undecid- 
ed British  exp  riment  the  practicability  of  the 
abolition  of  s  avery  in  these  States.  All  these 
are  different.  The  powers  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment are  unlimited,  and  often  described  to  be 
omnipotent.  The  powers  of  the  American  Con- 
gress, on  the  contrary,  are  few.  cautiously  limit- 
ed, scrupulously  excluding  all  that  are  not 
granted,  and  above  all,  carefully  and  absolutely 
excluding  all  power  over  the  existence  or  con- 
tinuance of  slavery  in  the  several  States.  The 
slaves,  too,  upon  which  British  legislation  ope- 
rated, were  not  in  the  bosom  of  the  kingdom, 
but  in  remote  and  feeble  colonies,  having  no 
voice  in  Parliament.  The  West  India  slave- 
holder was  neither  representative, or  represented 
in  that  Parliament.   And  while  I  most  fervently 
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wish  cotnj)!ete  micoess  to  the  [lriti«h  experiment 
of  the  West  India  emancipation,  I  coiiffss  that 
I  have  fearful  forebodinns  of  a  disastrouH  ter- 
mination. Whatever  it  may  be,  I  think  itniUHt 
be  admitted  that,  if  the  British  Parliament 
treated  the  West  nulla  slaves  as  frienun,  it  also 
treated  the  West  India  freemen  as  slaves.  If 
instead  <>f  these  slaves  l)eiii)(  He|mratt'd  by  a 
wide  ocean  from  the  paiviit  country,  three  or 
four  millions  of  African  ne^ro  slaves  had  been 
(lisperHcd  over  Kngland,  S(!otland,  Wales  and 
Ireland,  and  their  owners  had  Ikcii  minibers  of 
the  British  I'arliament — a  case  which  would 
have  presented  some  analojjy  to  our  own  coun- 
try— does  any  one  believe  that  it  would  have 
been  expedient  or  practical  tohaveemanciiiated 
them,  leaving  tliem  to  remain,  witli  all  their 
embittered  feelinps,  in  the  I'liited  kingdom, 
boundless  as  the  powers  of  the  British  govern- 
ment are  I 

"Other  causes  have  cons|)ired  witli  the  Brit- 
ish example  to  produce  the  existinjt  excitement 
from  aboliti(m.  I  say  it  with  profound  regret, 
and  with  no  intention  to  occasion  irriration 
hero  or  elsewhere,  that  there  arc  persons  in 
lM)tli  parts  of  the  Union  who  have  sought  to 
mingle  abolition  with  iM)litics,  and  to  array  one 
portion  of  the  Union  against  the  other.  It  is 
the  misfortune  of  free  countries  that,  in  high 
party  times,  a  disposition  too  often  prevails  to 
seize  hold  of  every  thing  which  can  strengthen 
the  one  side  or  weaken  the  other.  Prior  to  the 
late  election  of  the  present  President  of  the 
United  States,  he  was  charged  with  being  an 
abolitionist,  and  abolition  designs  were  imputed 
to  many  of  bis  supporters.  ^I^^cll  as  I  was  op- 
posed to  his  election,  and  am  to  his  administra- 
tion, I  neither  shared  in  making  or  believing 
the  truth  of  the  charge.  He  was  scarcely  in- 
stalled in  office  before  the  same  charge  was  di- 
rected against  those  who  opposed  his  election. 

"  It  is  not  true — I  rejoice  that  it  is  not  true 
— that  either  of  the  two  great  parties  in  this 
country  has  any  design  or  aim  at  abolition.  I 
should  deeply  lament  if  it  were  true.  I  should 
consider,  if  it  were  true,  that  the  danger  to  the 
stability  of  our  system  would  be  infinitely 
greater  than  any  which  does,  I  hope,  octually 
exist.  AVhilst  neither  party  am  be,  I  think, 
justly  accused  of  any  abolition  tendency  or  pur- 
pose, both  have  profited,  and  both  been  injured, 
in  particular  localities,  by  the  accession  or  ab- 
straction of  abolition  support.  If  the  account 
were  fairly  sta^  1, 1  believe  the  party  to  which 
I  am  opposed  baa  profited  much  more,  and  been 
injured  much  less,  than  that  to  which  1  belong. 
But  I  am  far,  for  that  reason,  from  being  dis- 
posed to  accuse  our  adversaries  of  abolitionism." 
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HANK  OK  TIIK  rNITKD  BTATKt*;  UKSIONATION 
Ol'  MU.  HIDULK:  FINAL  81'Sl'KNSIO.N. 

On  the  first  of  January  of  this  year  this  Bank 
made  an  exposition  of  its  affairs  to  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  as  n'«iuired  by 
its  charter,  in  which  its  assets  aggregated 
HJi;(;,Ih(>,;JO()  ;  and  Us  liabilities  aggregated 
$;{;{,  1  H(),H5r) :  the  exposition  being  verified  by 
the  usual  oaths  reriuired  (m  such  occasions. 

On  the  aothof  March  following  Mr.  Biddio 
resigned  his  place  as  president  of  the  Bank, 
giving  as  a  reason  for  it  that,  ■'//(»'  dj/uirs  of 
llw  iimtitiitinii  were  in  a  state  of  f,nait  prua- 
pcrity,  ami  no  Umger  needed  fiiit  aerricen.^^ 

On  the  same  day  the  board  of  diivctors  in  ac- 
cepting the  resignation,  passed  a  resolve  declar- 
ing that  the  President  Biddle  had  left  the  insti- 
tution '''■  proaperuHK  in  all  its  relalioiix,  ulnnig 
in  its  abilitij  to  prninntc  the  interest  of  the 
connnunilij,  cordial  trith  other  banks,  and  se- 
cure in  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  connected 
with  it  at  home  or  abroatt." 

On  the  Dth  of  October  the  Bank  closed  her 
doors  upon  her  creditors,  under  the  mild  name 
of  suspension— never  to  open  them  again. 

In  the  month  of  April  preceding,  when  leav- 
ing Washington  to  return  to  Missouri,  I  told  the 
President  there  would  be  another  suspension, 
headed  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  be- 
fore we  met  again  :  at  my  return  in  November 
it  was  his  first  expression  to  remind  me  of  that 
convei-sation ;  and  to  say  it  was  the  second  time 
I  had  foreseen  these  suspensions,  and  warned 
him  of  them.  lie  then  jocularly  said,  don't 
predict  so  any  more.  I  answered  I  should  not ; 
for  it  was  tlie  last  time  this  Bank  would  sus- 
pend. 

Still  dominating  over  the  moneyed  systems 
of  the  South  and  West,  this  former  colossal  insti- 
tution was  yet  able  to  carry  along  with  her  near- 
ly all  the  banks  of  one-half  of  the  Union  :  and 
using  her  irredeemable  paper  against  the  solid 
currency  of  the  New  York  and  other  Northern 
banks,  and  selling  fictitious  bills  on  Europe,  she 
was  able  to  run  them  hard  for  specie — curtail 
their  operations — and  make  panic  and  distress 
in  the  money  market.    At  the  same  time  by 
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making  an  imposing  exhibition  of  her  assets, 
arranging  a  reciprocal  use  of  their  notos  witii 
otlier  suspended  banks,  kjeping  up  an  apparent 
pa  '  vahie  for  her  notes  and  stocks  by  fictitious 
a^  '  coUusive  sales  and  purchases,  and  above  all, 
by  her  political  connection  with  the  powerful 
opposition — she  was  enabled  to  keep  the  field 
OS  a  bank,  and  as  a  political  power:  and  as  such 
to  act  an  elfective  part  in  the  ensuing  presiden- 
*  iai  iection.  Shi  even  pretended  to  have  be- 
come stronger  since  the  time  when  Mr.  Bidd'e 
left  her  so  prosjwrous  ;  and  at  tlie  next  exposi- 
tion of  her  affairs  to  the  Pennsylvania  legis- 
lature (Jan.  1,  1840),  returned  her  a.ssets  at 
$;74,()0;{,142 ;  her  liabilities  at  !(i!3(),!)59,539,  and 
her  surplus  at  ^37,043,(503.  Tb^s  surplus,  after 
paying  all  liabilities,  showed  the  stock  to  be 
worth  a  premium  of  $2,G43,G03.  ^Vnd  all  this 
duly  sworn  to. 


CHAPTER   XXXIX. 

finsT  SKSSION  TWENTV-SIXTH  CONOUESS:  MEM- 
ilEKS:  OUOANIZATION  :  POLITICAL  MAP  OF  THE 

iiorsE. 

Members  of  the  Senate. 

New  IIampshir'j. — Henry  Hubbard,  Franklin 
Pierce. 

Maink. — Jobu  Buggies,  Reuel  Williams. 

Massachusktts.-  -John  Davis,  Daniel  Web- 
ster. 

Vkumont. — Sam'l  Prentiss,  Sam'l  S.  Phelps. 

RuoDK  Island. — Nehemiah  II.  Knight,  N.  F. 
Dixon. 

Connecticut.  —  Thaddeus      Betts,     Perry 
Smith. 

New  York.— Silas  Wright,  N.  P.  Tallmadge. 

New   Jersey. — Sam'l   L.  Southard,   Garret 
D.  AVall. 

Fennsvi.vania 
Sturgeon. 

Delaware. — Thomas  Cl.iyton. 

Maryland. — John  S.  Spence,  Wm.  D.  Mer- 
rick. 

Virginia. — William  H.  Roane. 

Nouth     Carolina.  —  Bedford    Brown,     R. 
Strange. 

SorTii  Carolina. — John  C.  Calhoun,  Win. 
Camii-jell  Preston. 

Georgia. — Wilson  Lumpkin    Alfred   Cutii- 
bort. 

Kentucky. — Henry  Clay,  John  .J.  Critten- 
den. 

Tennessek. — Hugh    L.   Wb^le,    Aicx.    An- 
derson. 


James    Buchanan,  Daniel 


Ohio. — William  Allen,  Benjamin  Tappan. 

Indiana. — Oliver  II.  Smith,  Albert  S.  White. 

MississiPM. — Robert  J.  Walker,  John  Hen- 
derson. 

Louisiana. — Robert  C.  Nicholas,  Alexander 
Moiiton. 

Illinois. — John  M.  Robinson,  Richard  M. 
Young. 

Alabama. — Clement  C.  Claj',  AVm.  Rufus 
King. 

Missouri. — Thomas  II.  ..mton,  Lewis  F. 
Linn. 

Arkansas. — William  S.  Fulton,  Ambrose 
Sevier. 

Michigan. — John  Norvell,  Augustus  S.  Por- 
ter. 

Members  of  the  House  of  Represematives. 

Maine. — Hugh  J.  Anderson,  Nathan  Clifford, 
Thomas  Davee,  George  Evans,  Joshua  A.  Lowell, 
Virgil  D.  Parris,  Benjamin  Randall,  Albert 
Smith. 

New  Hampshire.  —  Charles  G.  Atherton, 
Edmund  Burke,  Ira  A.  Eastman,  Tristram  Shaw, 
Jared  W.  W^illiams. 

Connecticut. — Joseph  Trumbull,  William 
L.  Storrs,  Thomas  W.  Williams,  Thomas  j3. 
Osborne.  Truman  Smith,  John  H.  Brockwaj\ 

Vermont.  —  Hiland  Hall,  William  Slade, 
Hurace  Everett,  John  Smith,  Isoac  Fletcher. 

Massachusetts. — Abbot  Lawrence,  Levcrett 
Sa'.tonstall,  Caleb  Cushing,  William  Parmentcr, 
Levi  Lincoln,  [Vacancy.]  George  N.  Biiggs, 
William  B.  Calhoui,  William  S.  Hastings,  Hea- 
ry  Williams,  John  Reed,  John  Quincy  Adams. 

Rhode  Island. — Chosen  by  general  ticket. 
Joseph  L.  Tillinghast,  Robert  B.  Cranston. 

New  York. — Thomas  B.  Jackson,  James  dc 
la  Montayne,  Ogden  Hoffman,  Edward  Curti.s, 
Moses  II.  Grinnell,  James  Monroe,  Gouverneur 
Kemble,  Charles  Johnson,  Nathaniel  Jones, 
Rufus  Palen,  Aaron  Vanderpoel,  John  Ely, 
Hiram  P.  Ilunt,  Daniel  D.  Barnard,  Anson 
Brown,  David  Rus.sell,  Augustus  C.  Hand,  John 
Fine,  Peter  J.  Wagoner,  Andrew  W.  Doig, 
Joh.i  G.  Floyd,  David  P.  Brewster,  Thomas  C. 
Crittenden,  John  II.  PrentLss,  Judson  Allen, 
John  C.  Ciark,  S.  B.  Leonard,  Amasa  Dana, 
Edward  Rogers,  Aoiemiah  H.  Earl,  Christopher 
Morgan,  Theron  R.  Strong,  Francis  P.  Granger, 
Meredith  Mallory,  Seth  M.  Gates,  Luther  C. 
Peck,  Richard  P.  Marvin,  Millard  Fillmore, 
Charles  F.  Mitchell. 

New  Jersey. — Joseph  B.  Randolph,  Peter 
D.  Vroom,  Philemon  Dickorson,  William  R. 
Cooper,  Daniel  B.  Ryall,  Joseph  Kille. 

Pennsylvania. — William  Beatty,  Richard 
Biddle,  James  Cooper,  Edward  Davies,  John 
Davis,  .fohn  Edwards,  Joseph  Fornance,  John 
Galbraith.  .lames  Gerry.  Rol)ert  H.  Hammond, 
Thomas  Henry,  Enos  Hook,  Francis  James, 
George  AL  Keiin,  Isaac  Lcet,  Albert  G.  Mar- 
chaiid,  Samuel  W.  Morris,  (Jeorge  McCulloch, 
Charles  Nay  lor,  Peter  Newhard,  Charles  Ogle, 
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Lemuel  Paynter,  David  Petrikin,  William  S. 
Ramsey,  John  Sergeant,  William  Simonton, 
George  W.  I'oland,  David  D.  Wagener. 

Dklawark. — Thomas  Robinson,  jr. 

Marylanp. — James  Carroll,  John  Dennis, 
Solomon  Hillen,  Jr.,  Daniel  Jenifer,  William 
Cost  Joiinson.  Francis  Thomis,  Philip  F. 
Thomas,  John  T.  IL  Worthington. 

ViiKiiMA. — Linn  Banks,  Andrew  Beirne, 
John  M.  Botts,  Walter  Coles,  Robert  Craig, 
George  C.  Drongoole,  James  Garland,  William 
L.  Goggin.  John  Hill,  Joel  Holleman,  George 
W.  Hopkins,  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter,  Joseph 
Johnson,  John  W.  Jones.  A'/illiam  Lucas, 
Chi.rles  F.  Mercer,  Francis  E.  Rives,  Green  B. 
Sa-iiiuels.  Lewis  Steinrod,  John  Taliaferro,  Hen- 
ry A.  Wise. 

North  Carolina. — Jesse  A.  Bynum,  Henry 
W.  Connor,  Edmund  Debcrry,  Charles  Fisher, 
James  Graham,  Micajah  T.  Hawkins,  John 
Hill,  James  J.  McKay,  William  Montgomery, 
Kenneth  Rayner,  Charles  Shepard,  Edward 
Stanly,  Lewis  Williams. 

South  Carolina. — Sampson  H.  Butler,  John 
Campbell,  John  K.  Griffin,  Isaac  E.  Holme.s, 
Francis  \V.  Pickens,  R.  Barnwell  Rhett,  James 
Roger.s,  Thomas  B.  Sumter,  Waddy  Thomp- 
son, jr. 

Gkorgia. — Julius  C.  Alford,  Edward  J. 
Black,  AValter  T.  Cobiuitt,  Mark  A.  Cooper, 
William  C.  Dawson,  Richard  W.  Habersham, 
Thomas  B.  King,  Eugcnius  A.  Nisbet,  Lott 
V>'arren. 

Alabama. — P>,.  H.  Chapman,  David  Hubbard, 
George  W.  Crabb,  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  James  Dil- 
lett, 

Louisiana. — Edward  D.  White,  Edward 
Chinn,  Rice  Garland. 

Mississippi. — A.  G.  Brown,  J.  Thompson. 

Missouri. — John  Miller,  John  Jameson. 

Arkansas. — fidward  Cross. 

Tennkssee. — William  B.  Carter,  Abraham 
McClcllan,  Joseph  L.  Williams,  Julius  W. 
Blackwell,  Hopkins  L.  Turney,  William  B. 
Campbell,  John  Bell,  Meredith  P.  Gentry, 
Harvey  M.  Waterson,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  Cave 
Johnson,  John  W.  Crockett,  Christopher  H. 
Williams. 

Kentucky. — Linn  Boyd.  Phil.p  Triplett,  Jo- 
seph Underwood.  Sherrod  Williams,  Simeon  W. 
Anderson,  Willis  Green,  John  Pope,  William  J. 
Graves,  John  White,  Richard  Ilawes,  L.  W. 
Andrews,  Garret  Davis,  William  O.  Butler. 

Ohio. — .'.lexander  Duncan,  John  B.  Weller, 
Patrick.  G.  Goode,  Thomas  Corwin,  William 
Doanc,  Calvary  Morris,  William  K.  llond,  Jo- 
seph Ridgway,  AVilliain  Medill,  Samson  Ma- 
son, Lsaac  Parish,  Jonathan  Taylor,  D.  P.  Load- 
better,  George  Sweei.y,  John  W.  Allen,  Joshua 
R.  Giddings,  John  Hastings,  D.  A.  Stark- 
weather, Henry  Swearingen. 

Mkhic.an. — Isaac  E.  Crary. 

Inuiana.— ({eo.  TL  Profflt,  John  Davis,  John 
Carr,  Thomas  Smith,  James  Raridcn,  Wm.  W. 
Wick,  T.  A.  Howani. 


Illinois.— John    Reynolds,    Zadok    Casey, 
John  T,  Stuart. 

The  organization  of  the  Hou.so  was  delayer' 
for  many  days  by  a  case  of  closely  and  earnest- 
ly contested  election  from  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  Five  citizens,  to  wit :  John  B.  Ay- 
crigg,  John  B.  Maxwell,  William  Halsted. 
Thomas  C.  Stratton,  Thomas  Jones  Yorke,  had 
received  the  governor's  certificate  as  duly  elect- 
ed :  five  other  citizens,  to  wit :  Philemon  Dick- 
erson,  Peter  D.  Vroom,  Daniel  B.  Ryall,  Wil- 
liam R.  Cooper,  John  Kille,  claimed  to  have 
received  a  majority  of  the  lawful  votes  given  in 
the  election  :  and  each  set  demanded  admission 
as  representatives.  No  case  of  contested  election 
was  ever  more  warmly  disputed  in  the  House. 
The  two  sets  of  claimants  were  of  opposite  politi- 
cal parties :  the  House  was  nearly  divided  :  live 
from  one  side  and  added  to  the  other  would  make 
a  difference  of  ten  votes :  and  these  ten  might 
determine  its  character.  The  first  struggle  was 
on  the  paa't  of  the  members  holding  the  certifi- 
cates claiming  to  be  admitted,  and  to  act  as  mem- 
bers, until  the  question  of  rii;ht  should  be  tle- 
cided ;  and  as  this  would  give  them  a  right  to  vote 
for  speaker,  it  might  have  had  the  effect  of  decid- 
ing that  important  election  :  and  for  this  point  a 
great  struggle  was  made  by  the  whig  party. 
The  democracy  could  not  ask  for  the  immediate 
admission  of  the  five  democratic  claimants,  as 
they  only  presented  a  case  which  required  to 
be  examined  before  it  could  be  decided.  Their 
course  was  to  exclude  both  sets,  and  send  them 
equally  before  the  committee  of  contested  elec- 
tions ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  a  resolution  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  organization  of  the  House  was 
adopted  after  an  arduous  and  protracted  struggle, 
in  which  every  variety  of  parliamentary  motion 
was  exhausted  by  each  side  to  accomplish  its  pur- 
pose ;  and,  at  the  end  of  three  months  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  to  report  which  five  of  the 
ten  contestants  had  received  the  greatest  number 
of  legal  votes.  This  was  putting  the  issue  on  the 
rights  of  the  voters — on  the  broad  and  popular 
ground  of  choice  by  the  people:  and  waseciuiv- 
alent  to  deci(Hng  the  ([uestion  in  favor  of  the 
dr  locratic  contestants,  who  held  (he  certificate 
of  le  Seci-etary  of  State  that  the  majority  of 
votes  returned  to  his  office  was  in  their  favor, — 
counting  the  votes  of%ome  precincts  whicl!  the 
governor  and  council  had  rejected  for  illegality 
in  holding  the  elections.    As  the  constitutional 
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judge  of  the  election,  qualifications  and  returns 
of  its  own  inenibcrs,  the  House  disregarded  the 
decision  of  the  governor  and  council ;  and,  de- 
ferring to  the  representative  principle,  made  the 
decision  turn,  not  upon  the  conduct  of  the  offi- 
cers liolding  the  election,  but  upon  the  rights 
of  the  voters. 

This  strenuous  contest  was  not  terminated 
until  the  10th  of  March — nearly  one  hundred 
days  from  the  time  of  its  commencement.  The 
five  democratic  members  were  then  admitted  to 
their  seats.  In  the  mean  time  the  election  for 
speaker  had  been  brought  on  by  a  vote  of  118 
to  110  —  the  democracy  having  succeeded  in 
bringing  on  the  election  after  a  total  exhaustion 
of  every  parliamentary  manoeuvre  to  keep  it  off". 
Mr.  John  W.  Jones,  of  Virginia,  was  the  demo- 
cratic nominee  :  Mr.  Jno.  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  was 
nominated  on  the  part  of  the  whigs.  The  whole 
vote  given  in  was  235,  making  118  necessary  to 
a  choice.  Of  these,  Mr.  Jones  received  118: 
Mr.  Bell,  102.  Twenty  votes  were  scattered, 
of  which  11,  on  the  whig  side,  went  to  Mr. 
Dawson  of  Georgia ;  and  9  on  the  democratic 
side  were  thrown  upon  three  southern  mem- 
bers. Had  any  five  of  these  nine  voted  for  Mr. 
Jones,  it  would  have  elected  him:  while  the 
eleven  given  to  Mr.  Dawson  would  not  have  ef- 
fected the  election  of  Mr.  Bell.  It  was  clear  the 
democracy  had  the  majority,  for  the  contested 
election  from  New  Jersey  having  been  sent  to  a 
committee,  and  neither  set  of  the  contestants 
allowed  to  vote,  the  question  became  purely  and 
simply  one  of  party :  but  there  was  a  fraction 
in  each  party  which  did  not  go  with  the  party 
to  which  it  belonged :  and  hence,  with  a  ma- 
jority in  the  House  to  bring  on  the  election, 
and  a  majority  voting  in  it,  the  democratic 
nominee  lacked  five  of  the  number  requisite  to 
elect  him.  The  contest  was  continued  through 
five  successive  ballolings  without  any  Ijctter  re- 
sult for  Mr.  Jones,  and  worse  for  Mr.  B'->11 ;  and 
it  became  evident  that  there  was  a  fraction  of 
each  party  determined  to  control  the  election. 
It  became  a  question  with  the  h  mocratic  party 
what  to  do  ?  The  fraction  which  did  not  go 
with  the  party  were  the  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun, 
and  although  always  professing  democratically 
had  long  acted  with  the  whigs,  and  had  just  re- 
turned to  the  body  of  the  party  against  which 
they  had  been  acting.  The  election  was  in  their 
hands,  nnd  they  gave  it  to  be  known  that  if  one 
of  their  number  wa.s  taken,  they  would  vote  with 


the  body  of  the  party  and  elect  him :  and  Mr. 
Dixon  II.  Lewis,  of  Alabama,  was  the  person 
indicated.  The  extreme  importance  of  having  a 
speaker  friendly  to  the  administration  induced 
all  the  leading  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  go 
into  this  arrangement,  and  to  hold  a  caucus  to 
cary  it  into  effect.  The  cpmcus  was  held :  Mr. 
Lewis  was  adopted  as  thi.-  candidate  of  the 
party:  and,  the  usual  resolves  of  unanimity 
having  been  adopted,  i  was  expected  to  elect 
him  on  the  first  trial.  He  was  not,  however, 
so  elected ;  nor  on  the  second  trial ;  nor  on  the 
third;  nor  on  any  one  up  to  the  seventh: 
when,  having  never  got  a  higher  vote  than  Mr. 
Jones,  and  falling  off  to  the  one-half  of  it,  he 
was  dropped ;  and  but  few  knew  how  the  balk 
came  to  pass.  It  was  thus :  The  writer  of  this 
View  was  one  of  a  few  who  would  not  capitulate 
to  half  a  dozen  members,  known  as  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's friends,  long  separated  from  the  party, 
bitterly  opposing  it,  just  returning  to  it,  and 
imdertaking  to  govern  it  by  constituting  them- 
selves into  a  balance  wheel  between  the  two 
nearly  balanced  parties.  He  preferred  a  clean 
defeat  to  any  victory  gained  by  such  capitula- 
tion, lie  was  not  a  member  of  the  House,  but 
had  friends  there  who  thought  as  he  did ;  and 
these  he  recommended  to  avoid  the  caucus,  and 
remain  unbound  by  its  resolves  ;  and  when  the 
election  came  on,  vote  as  they  pleased :  which 
they  did :  and  enough  of  them  throwing  away 
their  votes  upon  those  who  were  no  candidates, 
thus  prevented  the  election  of  Jlr.  Lewis :  and 
so  returned  upon  the  little  fraction  of  pretenders 
the  lesson  which  they  had  taught. 

It  was  the  same  with  the  whig  party.  A 
fraction  of  its  members  refused  to  support  the 
regular  candidate  of  the  party  ;  and  after  many 
fruitless  trials  to  elect  him,  he  was  abandoned 
— Mr.  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  taken 
up,  and  eventually  elected.  lie  had  voted  with 
the  whig  party  in  the  Now  Jersey  election  case 
— among  the  scattering  in  *he  votes  for  speaker; 
and  wa.s  finally  elected  oy  the  full  whig  vote, 
and  a  few  of  the  scattering  Irom  the  dertiocratic 
ranks.  He  was  one  of  the  small  band  of  Mr. 
Calhoun's  friends  ;  so  that  that  gentleman  suc- 
ceeded in  governing  the  whig  election  of  speaker, 
after  failing  to  govcni  that  of  the  democracy. 

In  looking  over  the  names  of  the  candidates 
for  speaker  it  will  be  siiii  that  the  whole  were 
Southern  men — no  Northern  man  being  at  any 
time  put  in  nomination,  or  voted  for.    And  this 
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circumstance  illustrates  a  pen-wling  system  of 
action  between  the  two  sections  from  the 
foundation  of  the  government- -the  southern 
going  for  the  honors,  the  northern  for  the  bene- 
fits of  the  government.  And  each  has  succeeded, 
but  with  the  difference  of  a  success  in  a  solid 
and  in  an  empty  pursuit.  The  North  has  be- 
come rich  upon  the  benefits  of  the  government : 
the  South  has  grown  lean  upon  its  honors. 

This  arduous  and  protracted  contest  for 
speaker,  and  where  the  issue  involved  the  vital 
party  question  of  the  organization  of  the  House, 
and  where  evory  memlHjr  classified  himself  by  a 
deliberate  and  persevering  series  of  votes,  be- 
comes important  in  a  political  classification 
point  of  view,  and  is  here  presented  in  detail  as 
the  political  map  of  the  IIou.sl — taking  the  first 
vote  as  showing  the  character  of  the  whole. 

1.  Members  voting  for  Mr.  Jones :  113. 

Judson  Allen,  Hugh  .1.  Anderson.  Charles  G. 
Atherton.  Linn  Bank.s,  AVilliam  Beatty,  Andrew 
IJeirne,  Julius  W.  Blackwell,  Linn  Boyd.  David 
P.  Brewster,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  Albert  G.  Brown, 
Edmund  Burke,  Sampson  II.  Butler,  William 
O.  Butler,  Jesse  A.  Bynuin,  John  Carr,  James 
Carroll,  Zadok  Ca.sey,  Reuben  Chapman,  Nathan 
Clitfortl,  vValter  Coles,  Henry  W.  Connor,  Ilo- 
l)ert  Craig,  Isaac  E.  Crary,  Edwartl  Cross, 
Amasa  Dana,  Thomas  Davee,  John  Davis,  John 
W.  Davis,  William  Doan,  Andrew  AV.  Doig, 
George  C.  Dromgoole,  Alexander  Duncan.  Ne- 
hemiah  II.  Earl,  Ira  A.  Eastman,  John  Ely, 
John  Fine,  Isaac  Fletcher,  John  G.  Floyd, 
Joseph  Fornance,  John  Galbraith,  James  Gerry, 
Robert  II.  Hammond,  Augustus  C.  Hand,  John 
Hastings,  Micajah  T.  Hawkins,  John  Ilill  of 
North  Carolina,  Solomon  Hilienjr.,  Juel  Ilolle- 
man,  Enos  Houk,  Tilghman  A.  Howard,  David 
Hubbard,  Thomas  B.  Jackson,  John  Jameson, 
Joseph  Johnson,  Cave  Johnson,  Nathaniel 
Jones,  George  M.  Keim,  Gouverneur  Kenible, 
Daniel  P.  Ixsaubetter,  Isaac  Lect,  Stephen  H. 
Leonard,  Di.xon  H.  Lewis,  Joshua  A.  Lowell, 
William  Lucas,  Abraham  McLellan,  (Jeorge 
McCulloch,  James  J.  McKay,  Meredith  Mallory, 
Albert  G.  Marchand,  William  Medill,  .lohri 
Miller,  James  D.  L.  Montanya,  William  Mont- 
gomery, Samuel  W.  Morris,  Peter  Newhanl, 
Isaac  Parrish,  William  Parmenter,  Virgil  I). 
Parris,  Lemuel  Payntcr,  David  Petrikin,  Francis 
W.  Pickens,  John  H.  Prentiss,  William  S,  R.im- 
sey,  John  Reynolds,  11.  Barnwell  Rhett,  Francis 
E.  Rives,  Thomas  Robinson  jr.,  Edward  Rod- 
ger?, Green  B.  Samuels.  Tristram  Shaw,  Charles 
.Shcpard,  A  'crt  Smitn,  John  Smith,  Thomas 
Smith,  David  A.  Starkweather,  Lewis  Steenrod, 
Theron  R.  Strong,  Henry  Swearingen,  George 
Sweeny.  Jonathan  Taylor,  Francis  Thomas, 
Philip  P.  Thomas,  Jacob  Thompson,  Hopkins 
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L.  Turney,  Aaron  Vanderpoel,  David  D.  Wagner, 
Harvey  M.  WattiTson.  Jolm  B.  Weller.  William 
AV.  wick,  Jareil  W.  Williams,  Henry  Williams, 
John  T.  H.  Worthington. 

2.  Members  voting  for  Mr.  Bell:  102. 

John  yuincy  Adams,  .Fohn  W.  Allen.  Simeon 
H.  Anderson,  Landaff  W.  Andrews,  Daniel  D. 
Barnard.   Riclianl   Riddle,    William   K.   Bond, 
John  M.  Rotts,  ("Jeorge   N.  Rriggs,  John   II. 
Brockway,  Anson  Brown,  William  B.  Calhoim, 
William  B.  Campbell,  William  B.  Carter,  Thom- 
as W.  Chinn.  Thomas  C.  Chittenden,  Jolm  C. 
Clark,  James  Cooper,  Thomas  Corwin,  George 
W.Crabb.  Robt.  R.  Cran>:ton,  John  W.  Crockett, 
Edward  Curtis,  Caleb  Cusliing,  Edward  Davies, 
Garret   Davis,  William   C.   Dawson,   Ednumd 
Deberry,  Jolin  Dennis,  James  Dellet,  John  Ed- 
wards, (ieorge  Evans.  Horace  Everett,  Millard 
Fillmore,  Itice  Garland,  Seth  M.  Gates.  Meredith 
P.   Gentry,   Joshua  R.  (Jiddings,   William  L. 
(Jogpin,  Patrick    (J.   Goode,   James   (iraham, 
Francis   Granger,   AVillis    (ireen,    William   J. 
Graves.  Moses  H.  Grinnell,  Ililand  Hall,  Wil- 
liam S.  Hastings,  Richard  Hawes,  Thomas  Hen- 
ry.  John   lliii   of  Virginia,   Ogden    Hoffman, 
Hiram  P.  Hunt,  Frnnois  James,  Daniel  Jenifer. 
Charles  Johnston,  William  Cost  Johnson,  Ab- 
bott Lawrence,  Levi  Lincoln,  Richard  P.  Marvin, 
Samson  Mason,  Charles  F.  Mercer,  Charles  F. 
Mitchell.  James  Monroe,  Christopher  Morgan, 
Calvary  Morris.  Charles  Naylor,  Charles  Ogle, 
Thomas   B.  Osborne.  Rufus  Palen,  Luther  C. 
Peck.  John  Poih*.  (ieoi-ge  II.  Prollit,  Benjamin 
Randall,  Joseph  F.  Randolph,  James  Rariden, 
Kenneth  Hayner.  John  Reed,  Joseph  Ridgway, 
David  Russell,  Loverett  Saltonstall,  John  Ser- 
geant, William  Simonton,  William  Slade,  Tru- 
man Smith,  Edward  Slunly,  \\  "diam  L.  Storrs, 
John  T.  Stuart,  .Fohn  Taliaferro,  Joseph  L.  Til- 
linghast,  Geoigc  W.  Toland,   Philip   Triplett, 
Joseph  Trumbull,  Joseph  R.  Underwood,  Peter 
J.  AVagner,   Edward   1).  While,  John  White, 
Thomas  W.  Williams,  Lewis  AVilliams,  Joseph 
L.  AVilliarns.  Christopher  II.  Williams,  Sherrod 
Williiims,  Henry  A.  Wise. 

3.  Scattering :  20. 

The  following  named  members  voted  for 
AVilliam  ('.  Dawson,  of  Georgia. 

Julius  C.  Alford.  John  Bell,  Edward  J.  Black, 
Richard  W.  Habersham.  (Jeorge  W.  Hopkins, 
Hiram  P.  Hunt,  AVilliamCost  Johnson,  Thomas 
B.  King,  Eugenius  A.  Nisbet,  Waddy  Thonij)- 
son  jr..  Lott  Warren. 

The  folji  wing  named  members  voted  for  Di.xon 
H.  Lewis,  of  Alabama : 

John  Campbell,  Mark  A.  Cooper,  John  K. 
Griflin,  Jolin  W.  Jones,  Walter  T.  C<dquitt. 

The  I'olJuwing  named  niendiers  voted  for 
Francis  W.  Pickens,  of  .South  Carolina: 

Charles  Fisher,  Isaac  E.  Holmes,  Robert  M. 
T.  IlmitcT,  James   Rogers,  Th(»mas  R.  Sumter. 

James  (iarland  voted  for  George  AV.  Hopkins, 
of  A'irginii. 
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Charles  Ogle  voted  for  llobcrt  M.  T.  Hunter, 
of  Virginia. 


CHAPTER    XL. 

FIKST  SESSION  OF  THE  TWENTY-SIXTH  CON- 
OUESS:    1'KE:*II)ENT'8  MESSAGE. 

The  President  met  with  firmness  the  new  su.s- 
pension  of  tlic  banlvs  of  the  .southern  and  west- 
ern half  of  tlie  Union,  headed  by  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States.  Far  from  yielding  to  it  he 
pcrscverea  in  the  recommendation  of  his  great 
measures,  found  in  tlieir  conduct  new  reasons 
for  the  divorce  of  Bank  and  State,  and  plainly 
reminded  the  delinquent  institutions  with  a  to- 
tal want  of  the  reasons  for  stopping  payment 
which  they  had  alleged  two  years  before.  He 
said: 

"  It  now  appears  that  there  are  other  motives 
than  a  want  of  public  confidence  under  which 
the  banks  seek  to  justify  themselves  in  a  refiisal 
to  meet  their  obligations.  Scarcely  were  the 
country  and  government  relieved,  in  a  degree, 
from  the  difiiculties  occasioned  by  the  general 
suspension  of  1837,  when  a  partial  one,  occur- 
ring within  thirty  months  of  the  former,  pro- 
duced new  and  serious  embarrassments,  though 
it  had  no  palliation  in  such  circumstances  as 
were  alleged  in  justification  of  that  which  had 
previously  taken  place.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  condition  of  the  country  to  endanger  a  well- 
managed  banking  institution  ;  commerce  was 
deranged  l)y  no  foreign  war ;  every  bnmch  of 
manuiacturing  inthistry  was  crowned  with  rich 
rewards  ;  and  the  more  than  usual  abundance 
of  our  harvests,  after  sujtplying  our  domestic 
wants,  had  left  our  granaries  and  storehouses 
filled  wilh  ii  surplus  for  exjiortation.  It  is  in 
the  midst  of  tliis,  that  an  irredeemable  and  de- 
preciated piijier  currency  is  entailed  upon  the 
people  by  a  large  portion  of  the  banks.  They 
are  not  driven  to  it  by  the  exhibition  of  a  lt)ss 
of  public  confidence  ;  or  of  a  sudden  pressure 
from  their  depositors  or  note-holders,  but  they 
excuse  themselves  by  alleging  that  the  current 
of  business,  and  exciiange  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, whicli  draws  the  precious  metals  from 
their  vaults,  would  re(|uire,  in  urder  to  meet  it, 
a  larger  curtaihnent  of  their  loans  to  a  compar- 
atively small  portion  ot  the  community,  than  it 
will  be  convenient  for  them  to  bear,  or  perhaps 
safe  for  the  banks  to  exact.  The  plea  has 
ceased  to  bo  one  of  necessity.  Convenience 
and  policy  are  now  deemed  sufficient  to  war- 
rant these  institutions  in  disregarding  tlieir 
solemn  obligations.    Such  conduct  is  not  mere- 


ly an  injury  to  individual  creditors,  but  it  is  a 
wrong  to  the  whole  community,  from  whose 
liberality  they  hold  most  valuable  privileges — 
whose  rights  they  violate,  whose  business  they 
derange,  and  the  value  of  whose  property  they 
render  unstable  and  insecure.  It  must  be  evi- 
dent that  this  new  ground  for  bank  suspen- 
sions, in  reference  to  which  their  action  is  not 
only  disconnected  with,  but  wholly  indci)endent 
of,  that  of  the  public,  gives  a  character  to  their 
suspensions  more  alarming  than  any  which  they 
exhibited  before,  and  greatly  increases  the  im- 
propriety of  relying  on  the  banks  in  the  trans- 
actions of  the  government." 

The  President  also  exposed  the  dangerous 
nature  of  the  whole  banking  system  from  its 
chain  of  connection  and  mutual  dependence  of 
one  upon  another,  so  as  to  make  the  misfortune 
or  criminality  of  one  the  misfortune  of  all.  Our 
country  banks  were  connected  with  those  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia :  they  again  witii 
the  Bank  of  England.  So  that  a  financial  crisis 
commencing  in  London  extends  immediavely  to 
our  great  Atlantic  cities  ;  and  thence  through- 
out the  States  to  the  most  petty  institutions 
of  the  most  remote  villages  and  counties :  so 
that  the  lever  which  raised  or  sunk  our  country 
banks  was  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
while  they  themselves  were  worked  by  a  lever 
in  London ;  thereby  subjecting  our  system  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  English  banking,  and  espe- 
cially while  we  had  a  national  bank,  which,  by 
a  law  of  its  nature,  would  connect  itself  with 
the  Bank  of  England.  All  this  was  well  shown 
by  the  President,  and  improved  into  a  reason 
for  disconnecting  ourselves  from  a  moneyed 
system,  which,  in  addition  to  its  own  inherent 
vices  and  fallibilities,  was  also  subject  to  the 
vices,  fallibilities,  and  even  inimical  designs  of 
another,  and  a  foreign  system — belonging  to  a 
power,  always  our  competitor  in  trade  and 
manufactures — sometimes  our  enemy  in  open 
war. 

"Distant  banks  may  fail,  without  seriously 
affecting    those  in   our    principal    conuuercial 
cities  ;  but  the  failure  of  the  latter  is  felt  at  the 
extremities  of  the  Union.     The  suspension  at 
New  York,  in   1837,  was   every  where,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  followed,  as  soon  as  it  was 
I  known ;   that  recently  at  Philadelphia   imme- 
diately affected  the  banks  of  the  South  and  West 
;  in  a  similar  manner.     This  dependei.ce  of  our 
j  whole  banking  system  on  the  institutiims  in  a 
I  few  large  cities,  is  not  found  in  the  laws  of  their 
I  organization,  but  in  those  of  trade  and  exchange'. 
1  The  bunks  at  that  centre   to  which  currency 
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flows,  and  where  it  is  required  in  payments  for 
mercliandise,  hold  the  power  of  controlling  those 
in  regions  whence  it  conies,  while  the  latter 
possess  no  means  of  restraining  them  ;  so  that 
the  value  of  individual  pro|)erty.  and  the  pros- 
perity t)f  trade,  through  the  whole  interior  of 
thi-  country,  are  made  to  depend  on  the  good  or 
bad  munagemint  of  the  banking  institutions  in 
the  great  seats  of  trade  on  tlie  seaboard.  But 
this  chain  of  dependence  does  not  stop  here. 
It  dots  not  terminate  at  Philadelphia  or  New 
York.  It  reaches  across  the  ocean,  and  ends  in 
London,  the  centre  of  the  credit  system.  The 
same  laws  of  trade,  which  give  to  the  banks  in 
our  piiiicipal  cities  jK)wer  over  the  whole  bank- 
ing .system  of  the  I'nited  States,  subject  the 
former,  in  their  turn,  to  the  money  power  in 
Great  Britain.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  sus- 
pension of  the  New  York  banks  in  1837,  which 
was  followed  in  quick  succession  tiuvughout  the 
Union,  was  partly  produced  by  an  applicaliun 
of  that  power ;  and  it  is  now  alleged  ui  extenu- 
ation of  the  |)resent  condition  of  tj  urge  a  por- 
tion of  our  bank.s,  that  their  embarrassn.ents 
have  aris'.'n  fi-om  the  same  cause.  From  this 
influence  they  cannot  now  entirely  escape,  for 
it  has  its  origin  in  the  credit  currencies  of  the 
two  countries ;  it  is  strenjrthened  by  the  cur- 
rent of  trade  and  exchange,  which  centres  in 
London,  and  is  rendered  almost  irres'stible  by 
the  large  debts  contracted  there  by  oiir  mer- 
chants, our  bank.s,  and  our  States.  It  is  thus 
that  an  introduction  of  a  new  bank  into  the 
most  distant  of  our  villages,  places  the  business 
of  that  village  within  the  influence  of  the  money 
liower  in  England.  It  is  thus  that  every  new 
de!jt  which  we  contract  in  that  country,  .seriously 
affects  our  own  currency,  and  extends  over  the 
purs\iits  of  our  citizens  its  powerful  influence. 
AV'e  caimot  e.sca|)e  from  this  by  making  new 
banks,  great  or  small.  State  or  National.  The 
same  chains  which  bind  those  now  existing  to 
the  centre  of  this  system  of  paper  credit,  must 
equally  fetter  every  similar  institution  we  create. 
It  is  only  by  the  extent  to  which  this  .system 
has  been  pushed  of  late,  that  we  have  been  nui<le 
fully  aware  of  its  irresistible  tendency  to  .sub- 
ject our  own  banks  and  currency  to  a  vast  con- 
trolling power  in  a  foreign  land  ;  and  it  adds  a 
new  argmnent  to  those  which  illustrate  their 
precarious  situation.  Kndangered  in  the  Hrst 
place  b}'  their  own  misnuimigement,  and  again 
by  the  conduct  of  every  institution  which  con- 
nects them  with  the  centre  of  trade  in  our  own 
coimtry,  they  are  yet  suljected,  beyond  all  this, 
to  the  effect  of  whatever  measures,  policy,  neces- 
sity, or  caprice,  may  induce  those  who  control 
the  credits  uC  Knirland  to  resort  to.  Is  an  argu- 
nsent  required  beyond  the  e.\posifi(in  of  the.«e 
fiuts.  to  show  the  impiopriety  of  using  our 
banking  institutions  as  depositories  of  the  piib- 
lic  money  .'  Can  we  venture  not  oidy  to  en- 
counter the  risk  >>['  their  individual  and  mutual 
mismanagement,  but.  at  the  same  time,  to  place 
our  foreijin  and  domestic  policy  enlia-Iy  under 


the  control  of  a  foreign  moneyed  interest?  To 
do  sV  is  to  impair  the  independence  of  our 
government,  as  the  present  credit  system  hai' 
already  impaired  the  independence  of  our  banks. 
It  is  to  submit  all  its  important  operations, 
whether  of  peace  or  war,  to  be  controlleil  or 
thwarted  at  flrst  by  our  own  banks,  and  then 
by  a  power  abroad  greater  than  them.selves.  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  depict  the  humiliation 
to  which  this  government  and  people  might  Ikj 
sooner  or  later  reduced,  if  the  means  for  defend- 
ing their  rights  arc  to  be  made  dependent  upon 
those  who  may  have  the  most  powerful  of  mo- 
tives to  impair  them." 

These  were  sagacious  views,  clearly  and 
strongly  presented,  and  new  to  the  publia 
Few  had  contemplated  the  evils  of  our  paper 
system,  and  the  folly  and  danger  of  depending 
ujwn  it  for  currency,  under  this  extended  and 
comprehensive  asjK;ct ;  but  all  saw  it  as  .soon  as 
it  was  presented ;  and  this  actual  dependence 
of  our  banks  upon  that  of  England  became  a 
new  reason  for  the  governmental  dissolution  of 
all  connection  with  them.  Happily  they  were 
working  that  dissolution  themselves,  and  pro- 
ducing that  disconnection  by  their  delinquencies 
which  they  were  able  to  prevent  Congress  from 
decreeing.  An  existing  act  of  Congress  forbid 
the  employment  of  any  non-specie  paying  bank 
as  a  government  depository,  and  equally  forbid 
the  use  of  its  paper.  They  expected  to  coerce 
the  government  to  do  both  :  it  did  neither  :  and 
the  disconnection  became  complete,  even  before 
Congress  enacted  it. 

The  President  had  recommended,  in  his  first 
annual  message,  the  passage  of  a  pre-emption 
act  in  the  settlement  of  the  public  lands,  and 
of  a  graduation  act  to  reduce  the  price  of  the 
lands  according  to  their  qualities,  governed  by 
the  length  of  time  they  had  been  in  market. 
The  former  of  these  recommendations  had  been 
acted  upon,  and  became  law  ;  and  the  President 
had  now  the  satisfaction  to  communicate  its 
beneficial  operation. 

"On  a  former  occasion  your  attention  was 
invited  to  various  considerations  in  support  of  a 
pre-cmpti<m  law  in  behalf  of  the  settlers  on  the 
jiublic  lands;  and  also  of  a  law  graduating  the 
piices  for  such  lands  as  had  long  been  in  the 
market  unsold,  in  c<insequence  of  their  inferior 
quality.  The  execution  of  the  act  wliii  li  was 
passed  on  the  first  subject  has  been  utteniietl 
with  the  happiest  consequenci'S,  in  quieting 
titles,  and  securing  improvements  to  the  indus- 
trious ;  and  it  has  also,  to  a  very  gratifying  ex- 
tent, been  exempt  from  the  frauds  which  wero 
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Eractised  under  previous  pre-emption  laws.  It 
as,  at  the  same  time,  as  was  anticipated,  con- 
tributttd  liberally  during  the  present  year  to 
the  receipts  of  the  Treasury.  The  (utssagc  of  a 
graduation  law,  with  the  guards  before  recom- 
mended, would  also,  I  am  persuaded,  add  con- 
sidembly  to  the  revenue  for  several  years,  and 
prove  in  other  respects  just  and  beneficial. 
Your  early  consideration  of  the  subject  is,  there- 
fore, once  more  earnestly  requested." 

The  oppositii>n  in  Congress,  who  blamed  the 
administration  for  the  origin  and  conduct  of  the 
war  with  the  Florida  Indians,  had  succeeded  in 
getting  through  Congress  an  appropriation  for 
a  negotiation  with  this  tribe,  and  a  resolve  re- 
questing the  President  to  negotiate.  He  did 
so — with  no  other  effect  than  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  renewed  treachery  and  massacre. 
The  message  said : 

"  In  conformity  with  the  cxprosscd  wishes  of 
Congress,  an  attempt  was  ma<lc  in  the  f  >ring  to 
terminate  the  Florida  war  by  negotiation.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  these  humane  intentions 
should  have  been  frustrated,  and  that  the  efforts 
to  bring  these  unhappy  diflicultics  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  should  have  failed.  But,  after 
entering  into  solemn  engagements  with  the  Com- 
manding General,  the  Indians,  without  any  pro- 
vocation, recommenced  their  acts  of  treachery 
and  murder.  The  renewal  of  hostilities  in  tliat 
Territory  renders  it  necessary  that  I  should 
recommend  to  your  favorable  consideration  the 
measuro  proposed  by  the  Secretary  at  War  (the 
armed  occupation  of  the  Territory)." 

With  all  foreign  powers  the  message  had 
nothing  but  whai  was  friendly  and  desirable  to 
communicate.  Nearly  every  question  of  dis- 
sension and  dispute  had  been  settled  under  the 
administration  of  his  predecessor.  The  accu- 
mulated wrongs  of  thirty  years  to  the  property 
and  persons  of  our  citizens,  had  been  redressed 
under  President  Jackson.  He  left  the  fi^rcign 
world  in  peace  and  friendship  with  his  country  ; 
bnd  his  successor  maintained  the  amicable  rela- 
tions so  happily  established. 


CHAPTER   XLI. 

DIVORCE  OF  BANK  AND  STATE;  DIVOUCE  UE- 
CUEED. 

This  measure,  so  long  and  earnestly  contested, 
was  destined  to  be  carried  into  effect  at  this 
session ;  but  not  without  an  opposition  on  the 


part  of  the  whig  memljers  in  each  House,  which 
exhausted  both  the  powers  of  debate,  and 
the  rules  and  acts  of  parliamentary  warfare. 
Even  after  the  bill  had  passed  through  all  its 
forms — had  been  engrossed  for  the  third  read- 
ing, and  actually  been  read  a  third  time  and 
was  waiting  for  the  call  of  the  vote,  with  a  fixed 
majority  shown  to  be  in  its  favor — the  wj  rfarc 
continued  upon  it,  with  no  other  view  than  to 
excite  the  people  against  it :  for  its  passage  in 
the  Senate  was  certain.  It  was  at  this  last  mo- 
ment that  Mr.  Clay  delivered  one  of  his  impas- 
sioned and  glowing  speeches  against  it. 

"  Mr.  President,  it  is  no  less  the  duty  of  the 
statesman  than  the  physician,  to  ascertain  tiiu 
exact  state  of  the  boily  to  which  he  is  to  minis- 
ter before  he  ventures  to  prescribe  any  healing 
remedy.  It  is  with  no  pleasure,  but  with  pro- 
found regret,  that  I  survey  the  present  condition 
of  our  country.  I  ha\e  rare'y,  I  think  ne\ir, 
known  a  period  of  such  universs  1  and  intense  dis- 
tress. The  general  government  is  in  debt,  and  its 
existing  revenue  is  inadequate  to  meet  its  onli- 
nary  expenditure.  The  States  are  in  debt,  sonic 
of  them  largely  in  debt,  insomuch  that  they 
have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  the  riiinmi's 
expedient  of  contracting  new  loans  to  meet  the 
interest  upon  prior  loans ;  and  the  people  are 
surrounded  with  difficulties;  greatly  emlmi- 
rassed,  and  involved  in  debt.  Whilst  this  is, 
unfortunUely,  the  general  state  of  the  country, 
the  means  of  extinguishing  this  vast  mass  of 
debt  are'  in  constant  diminution.  Projurty  is  fall- 
ing in  value — all  the  great  staples  of  the  coun- 
try are  declining  in  price,  and  destineil,  1  liar, 
to  further  decline.  The  certain  tendency  of  this 
very  measure  is  to  reduce  prices.  The  banks 
are  rapidly  decreasing  the  amount  of  t'jeir  cir- 
culation. Alx)ut  one-half  of  them,  exvendin;: 
from  New  Jersey  to  the  extreme  Southwest, 
have  suspended  sj»ecie  payments,  presenting  un 
image  of  a  paralytic,  one  moiety  t)f  whose  body 
is  stricken  with  pal.sy.  The  banks  are  withimt 
a  head  ;  and,  instead  of  union,  concert,  and  co- 
operation between  them,  we  behold  jealousy, 
distrust,  and  enmity.  We  have  no  curreney 
whatever  possessing  uniform  value  throughout 
the  whole  country.  That  which  we  have,  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  the  issues  of  banks,  is 
in  a  state  of  the  utmost  disorder,  insomuch  thit 
it  varies,  in  corapari.son  with  the  specie  standard, 
from  par  to  fifty  jwr  cent,  discount.  Exchanges, 
too,  are  in  the  gre'atest  iwssiblf  confusion,  not 
merely  between  distant  parts  of  the  Union,  but 
between  cities  and  pliK'es  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood. That  between  our  great  conimert  in! 
marts  of  New  York  and  riiiladelphia,  wiliiin 
five  or  six  hours  of  each  other,  vacillating  lie- 
tween  seven  and  ten  |Kr  cent.  The  products 
of  our  agricultural  imlustry  are  unable  to  find 
their  way  to  market  from  the  want  of  mean-j  in 
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the  hands  of  traders  to  ])uix;hasc  them,  or  from 
the  want  of  confidence  in  tliestaliility  of  things. 
Many  of  our  manufactories  stopped  or  stopping, 
espL'cially  in  the  important  branch  of  woollens; 
and  a  vast  accumulation  of  their  fabrics  on  hand, 
owing  to  the  destruction  of  confidence  and  the 
wretched  state  of  exchange  between  different 
sections  of  the  Unio.i.  Such  is  the  uncxaggerated 
picture  of  our  present  condition.  And  amidst 
the  dark  and  den.;e  cloud  that  surrounds  us,  I 
jwrceivc  notonegK'am  of  light.  It  gives  me  no- 
thing but  i)ain  to  sketch  the  picture.  But  duty 
and  truth  re((uire  that  existing  discuses  should 
l)t>  fearlessly  examined  and  proljed  to  the  bottom. 
We  shall  otherwise  l»e  utterly  incapable  of  con- 
ceiving or  applying  appropriate  remedies.  If 
tbo  present  unhappy  state  of  our  country  had 
been  biijught  upon  the  people  by  their  folly 
anil  extravagance,  it  ought  to  Ik;  borne  with 
fortitude,  and  without  complaint,  and  without 
reproach.  But  it  is  my  deliberate  judgment 
that  it  has  not  been — that  the  people  are  not  to 
blame — and  that  the  principal  causes  of  existing 
embarrassments  are  not  to  be  trace«l  to  them. 
Sir.  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  waste  the  time  or 
excite  the  feelings  of  members  of  the  Senate  by 
dwelling  long  on  what  I  supjiose  to  be  those 
causes.  My  object  is  a  better,  a  higher,  and  I 
lioiH.'  a  more  acceptable  one — to  consider  the 
remedies  proposed  for  the  present  exigency. 
Still,  I  should  not  fulfil  my  whole  duty  if  I  did 
not  briefly  say  that,  in  my  conscience,  I  believe 
our  pecuniary  ('istresses  have  mainly  sprung 
from  the  refusal  to  recharter  the  late  Bank  of 
the  I'nited  States ;  the  removal  of  the  public 
deposits  from  that  institution ;  the  multiplica- 
tion of  State  banks  in  consequence ;  and  the 
Treasury  stimulus  given  to  them  to  extend  their 
operations ;  the  bungling  manner  in  which  the 
law,  depositing  the  surplus  treasure  with  the 
States,  was  executed;  the  Treasury  circular; 
and  although  last,  perhaps  not  leiLst,  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  the  veto  on  the  bill  for  dis- 
tributing, anjong  the  States,  the  net  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands." 

This  was  the  opening-  of  the  speech — the  con- 
tinuation and  conclusion  of  which  was  bound  to 
be  in  harmony  with  tliis  beginning ;  and  obliged 
to  fill  up  the  picture  so  pathetically  drawn.  It 
did  so,  and  the  vote  being  at  last  taken,  the  bill 
passed  by  a  fair  nmjority — 24  to  18.  But  it 
had  the  House  of  Representatives  still  to  en- 
counter, where  it  had  met  its  fate  before ;  and 
to  that  House  it  was  immediately  sent  for  its 
concurrence.  A  majority  were  known  to  be  for 
it ;  but  the  shortest  road  was  taken  to  its  pas- 
sage ;  and  that  was  under  the  debate- killing 
pressure  of  the  previous  question.  That  ques- 
tion was  freely  used ;  and  amendment  after 
amendment  cut  off;  motion  after  motion  st  fled; 


speech  after  speech  suppressed  ;  the  bill  carried 
from  stage  to  stage  by  a  sort  of  silent  struggle 
(chiefly  interrupted  by  the  repeated  process  of 
calling  yeas  and  nays),  tmtil  at  last  it  reached 
the  final  vote — and  was  passed — ^by  a  majority, 
not  large,  but  clear — 124  to  107.  This  was  the 
30th  of  Juno,  that  is  to  say,  within  twenty  days 
of  the  end  of  a  session  of  near  eight  months. 
The  previous  question,  so  often  abused,  now  so 
properly  used  (for  the  bill  was  an  old  measuiv, 
on  which  not  a  new  wonl  was  to  be  spoken,  or 
a  vote  to  be  changed,  the  only  effort  being  to 
stave  it  off  until  the  end  of  the  session),  accom- 
plished this  good  work — ano  opportunely ;  for 
the  next  Cor^ress  was  its  deadly  foe. 

The  bill  waspa-ssed,  but  the  bitter  spirit  which 
pursued  it  wa.s  not  appeased.  There  is  a  form 
to  be  gone  through  after  the  bill  has  passed  all 
its  three  readings — the  form  of  agreeing  to  its 
title.  This  is  ts  much  a  matter  of  course  and 
form  a.s  it  is  to  give  a  child  a  name  after  it  is 
born :  and,  in  both  ca.ses,  the  parents  having  the 
natural  right  of  bestowing  the  name.  But  in 
the  case  of  this  bill  the  title  becomes  a  question, 
which  goes  to  the  House,  and  gives  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  measure  a  last  chance  of  showing 
their  temper  towards  it:  for  it  is  a  form  in 
which  nothing  but  temper  can  be  shown.  This 
is  sometimes  done  by  simply  voting  against  the 
title,  as  pro|)08ed  by  its  friends— at  others,  and 
where  the  opposition  is  extreme,  it  is  done  by  a 
motion  to  amend  the  title  by  striking  it  out,  and 
substituting  another  of  odium,  and  this  mode 
of  opposition  gives  the  party  opposed  to  it  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  an  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  the  bill  itself,  compressed  into  an 
essence,  and  spread  upon  the  journal  for  a  per- 
petual remembrance.  This  was  the  form  ado);t- 
ed  on  this  occasion.  The  name  borne  at  the 
head  of  the  bill  was  imffensive,  and  descriptive. 
It  described  the  bill  according  to  its  contents, 
and  did  it  in  appropriate  and  modest  terms. 
None  of  the  phrases  used  in  debate,  such  as 
"  Divorce  of  Bunk  and  State,"  "  Sub-treasury." 
"Independent  Treasury,"  &c.,  and  wiiich  had 
l)ecome  annoying  to  the  opposition,  were  em- 
ployed, but  a  plain  title  of  description  in  these 
terms:  ^^  An  act  to  provide  fov  the  collection, 
safe-keeping,  and  disbursing  of  tlie  public 
money."  To  this  title  Mr.  James  Cooper,  of 
Peimsylvania,  moved  an  amendment,  in  the 
slmi>e  of  a  substitute,  in  these  words :  '•  An  act 
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in  Tediirr  the  vahtc  nf  projwrty.  the.  products 
of  till'  J'aniivr.  unit  Ihr  inivin  of  lahnr.  to  ilt- 
stroy  the  iiulibteil  pDiiions  of  the  comviunitij. 
and  to  pl(U'i>  thi'  Tiftisunj  oflhi;  tuition  in  the 
hdndmfthe  President."  lUfinvii  vote  could  Ik' 
tiikun  upon  this  proposed  substitute,  Mr.  Caleb 
Cusliinj;,  of  Miissaoluisetts,  proj>o«ed  to  uuiend 
it  liy  addiuf;  "  to  enable  the  puhlir  money  to  he 
drawn  from  the  puhlir  Treasury  uithout  ap- 
propriation vxule  liy  latr"  .iiid  having  projjosed 
i.hisninendiiieut  to  Mr.  Cooper's  amendnieiit.  Mr. 
Cushiuj;  began  to  speak  to  the  contents  of  the  bill. 
Ti\eii  followed  sni'ne  in  v  hie),  the  pariiamen- 
tar*'  history  m         le  •■"'      .':  f'    peak  fo*-  it.self. 

"  Mr.  CisMiNi.  ;ii!'>;  .-  i  iod,  and  sai<l  he  hai! 
movid  tlie  •  lend;  i;.!  ni'l,  '  view  of  making  a 
very  limited  series  ,  .inuirt  •  rtinent  to  the 
subject.  Ue  was  then  proceet-:  „.•>  show  why, 
in  his  opinion,  the  contents  of  the  ijill  did  not 
agree  with  its  title,  when 

'•Mr.  Pkiriki.n,  of  Pennsylvania,  called  him 
to  order. 

"  Tlie  Speaker  said  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts had  a  right  to  amend  the  title  of  the 
bill,  if  it  were  not  a  projH'r  title.  He  had, 
therefore,  a  right  to  examine  the  content'-,  of 
the  bill,  to  show  that  the  title  was  improper. 

"Mr.  Pktrikin  still  objected. 

"The  Speaker  said  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania woubl  be  pleased  to  reduce  his  point 
of  order  to  writing. 

"Mr.  Prokfit,  of  Indiana,  called  Mr.  Petrikin 
to  order;  and  after  some  coUoipiial  debate,  the 
objection  was  withdrawn. 

'"Mr.  CisiiiNo  then  resumerl,  and  appeaivd 
very  indignant  at  the  interruption.  He  wished 
to  know  if  the  measuic  was  to  be  forced  m  the 
country  without  affording  an  oi)portunity  to  say 
a  single  word.  He  said  they  were  at  the  last 
act  in  the  drama,  but  the  end  was  not  yet.  Mr. 
C.  then  proceeded  to  give  his  reasons  why  he 
considered  tlie  bill  as  an  unconstitutional  mea- 
sure, as  he  contended  that  it  gave  the  Secretary 
power  to  draw  on  the  public  money  w'thout 
appropriations  by  law.  He  concluded  l)y  ob- 
serving that  he  hail  witnes.-'ed  the  incubation 
and  liatching  of  this  rorhatriee,  but  he  hoped 
the  time  was  not  far  dislaiit  when  tlie  people 
would  put  their  fett  on  the  reptile  and  crush  it 
to  the  dust. 

*'  Mr.  PicKKNs.  of  South  Carolina,  then  rose, 
and  in  a  very  animated  manner  said  he  had 
wished  to  make  a  few  remarks  u|K)n  tlie  bill  l>e- 
foi-e  its  passage,  but  he  was  now  compelled  to 
confine  himself  in  reply  to  the  very  extraordi- 
nary language  and  tone  assumed  by  the  gjntle- 
nian  from  Massachusetts.  What  light  had  he 
to  s|K'ak  of  this  bill  as  being  forced  on  the  coun- 
try by  ^'■brutal  numbers  V  That  gentleman 
had  detiued  the  bill  according  to  his  conception 


of  it ;  but  he  woidd  lell  the  gcntlemi.;!.  that 
tlie  bill  woidd,  thank  God,  deliver  this  f.nivern- 
ment  from  the  hands  of  those  who  for  so  maiy 

f'cars  had  livd  by  sirindlinir  the  pioceeds  of 
lonest  labor.  Yes.  said  Mr.  P.,  I  thank  my 
(ioil  that  the  hour  of  our  deliverance  is  now  -.  > 
near,  from  a  system  which  has  wrung  the  Iikc' 
earnings  from  productive  industry  for  the  be;, 
fit  of  a  few  irresjxinsible  corporations. 

■'Sir,  I  knew  the  coi>Ust  would  be  fu  n  ;  ant 
bitter.     The   bill,  in   its   principles,  draws   •'• 
line  bet  .Veen  the  great   Udxtriu'^  and  lanili'f 
interests  of  this  confederacy,  and  those  wh<)  »• 
identified  with  eaiiilalists  in  slorhs  and  I've 
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1  eapilalistf 
upon  lueorporiilea  cr.dll 
have  lived  ui  i  fattened  upon  the  fiscal  action 
oi  this  government,  from  the  fundnig  system 
ilown  to  tiie  present  day — and  tiow  they  feel 
like  wolves  who  have  been  driven  Imck  fiom 
the  warm  blood  they  have  been  lapping  for  for- 
ty years.  Well  may  the  gentleman  [Mr.  Cisu- 
iN(i].  who  represents  those  interests,  cry  out 
and  exclaim  that  it  is  a  bill  passed  in  force  by 
fraud  and  iM)wer — it  is  the  power  and  the  spirit 
of  a  fae  people  determined  to  redeem  them- 
selves and  their  government. 

'•  Here  the  calls  to  order  were  again  renewed 
from  nearly  every  member  of  the  opjKJsition, 
and  great  confusion  jirevailcd. 

"  The  Speaker  with  much  difficulty  succeeded 
in  restoring  something  like  order,  and  as  n'inc 
of  those  who  had  so  vociferously  called  Mi.  P. 
to  order,  raised  iiii}'  point, 

'•Mr.  PicKK.Ns  proceeded  with  his  rem«rk.s. 
and  alluding  to  the  words  of  Mr.  Cushing,  that 
"  this  was  the  last  act  of  the  drama,"  said  this 
was  the  first,  and  not  the  last  act  of  the  drama. 
There  were  great  <iuestions  that  lay  behind 
this,  connected  with  the  fi.^cal  action  of  the 
government,  and  which  we  will  be  called  on  to 
decide  in  the  next  few  years ;  they  were  all 
connected  with  one  great  and  complicated  .sys- 
tem. This  was  t'le  commencement,  and  only  a 
branch  of  the  system. 

"  Here  the  cries  of  order  from  the  opposition 
weie  renew ed.  and  after  the  storm  had  some- 
what subsided, 

"  Mr.  P.  said,  rather  than  produce  confusion 
at  that  late  hour  of  the  day,  when  this  great 
inea.sure  was  so  near  a  triumphant  consumma- 
tion, and,  in  spite  of  all  the  exertions  of  its 
enemies,  was  about  to  become  the  law  of  the 
land,  he  would  not  trespass  any  longer  on  the 
attention  of  the  House.  But  the  gentleman 
had  .said  that  because  the  first  section  had  de- 
claretl  what  should  constitute  the  Treasury,  and 
that  another  .section  had  provided  for  keeping 
imrtioiiH  of  tlie  Treasury  in  other  places  than 
the  safes  and  vaults  in  the  Trea.sury  building 
of  this  place  ;  that,  therefore,  it  was  to  be  in- 
ferreil  that  those  who  were  to  execute  it  would 
draw  money  from  the  Treasury  without  ajipro- 
priatioiis  by  law,  aiui  thus  to  j)erpetrate  a  fraud 
upon  the  constitution.     Mr.  P,  said,  let  thosu 
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who  nre  to  cxcpnte  this  bill  dare  to  commit  this 
oiitrniri',  mill  use  money  for  purposi'H  not  in- 
fi'inlitl  in  iipproprintions  by  law.  and  they 
would  be  visited  with  the  indifrnation  of  an 
imtra'j;e<l  and  wron'red  peojile.  It  woidd  Ih) 
too  frross  niid  j)a!piible.  Siicii  is  not  the  broad 
r\eanin;;  an.  intention  of  the  bill.  Tht  cr)n- 
Rf-netioii  friven  by  the  pentlrman  was  a  forced 
an  i  technical  one,  and  not  natural.  It  was 
too  attained  to  be  serio  iy  entertained  by 
any  one  for  a  moment,  lie  raised  lii.s  protest 
against  it. 

"Mr.  P.  rcpaiterl  the  motion  ndmittod  of 
Rur'i  narrow  and  confined  debate.  Jle  would 
riui  delay  the  pa8Ka(^>  of  the  bill  npon  so  small 
a  |K)iiit.  He  conffratulated  the  coinitry  that  we 
had  approaclied  the  period  when  the  measure 
was  about  to  be  triumphantly  passed  into  a 
permanent  law  of  the  land.  It  is  a  ftreat 
measure.  Considering  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
the  confusion  in  the  House,  and  that  tlie  gen- 
tleman ha<l  had  the  advantage  of  an  oiicning 
speech,  he  now  concluded  by  demanding  the 
previitns  <{uestion. 

"On  this  motion  the  disorder  among  the  o\y- 
position  was  renewed  with  tenfold  fury,  and 
some  members  made  use  of  some  very  hard 
words,  accompanied  by  violent  gesticulation. 

"It  was  some  minutes  bcfor;  anything  ap- 
proaching order  cotdd  Iw  restored. 

"  The  .Speaker  having  called  on  the  sergeant- 
at-arms  to  clear  the  aisles, 

'•The  call  of  the  prtivious  question  was  sec- 
onded, and  the  main  question  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  ordered  to  be  put. 

'"The  motion  for  the  jtrevi(*us  (juestion  hav- 
ing received  a  .second,  the  main  (juestion  was 
ordered. 

"The  question  was  tlien  taken  on  Mr,  Cush- 
ing's  amendment  to  the  amendment,  and  dii^^  x- 
greed  to  without  a  count. 

"The  question  recurring  on  the  substitute  of 
Mr.  Coojier,  of  Peiui.sylvania,  for  the  original 
title  of  the  bill, 

'•Mr.  K.  (Jakland.  of  Louisiana,  demande<l 
the  yeas  and  nay.s,  which  having  been  ordered, 
were — yeaa  87,  nays  128. 

Eighty-seven  members  voted,  on  yeas  awl 
nays,  for  Mr.  Cooper's  projK)sed  title,  which 
was  a  strong  way  of  expressing  their  opinion  of 
it.  For  Mr.  Cushing's  amendment  to  it,  there 
were  too  few  to  obtain  a  division  of  the  House  ; 
and  thus  the  bill  became  complete  by  getting  a 
name — but  only  by  tlic  summary,  .lent,  and 
enforcing  process  of  the  previous  (piestior,. 
Kven  the  title  was  obtained  by  that  proce  is. 
The  passage  of  this  a*!t  was  the  distinguishing 
glory  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Congress,  and  the 
"crowning  mercy"  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  admin- 
istration. "Honor  and  gratitude  to  the  members, 


and  all  the  remembrance  which  this  Ijook  can 
give  them.     Their  names  were  : 

In  thf.  Senatf.  : — Messrs.  Allen  of  Ohio, 
Benton,  Brown  of  North  Carolina,  Bu(h,;nan, 
Calhoim,  Clay  of  Alabama.  Ciithbert  of  (•  •- 
gia,  Fulton  of  Arkansas,  (irundy,  Hiibbar  f 
New  H.impshire,  King  of  Alabama,  }  r^u  i" 
Missouri,  Ijumpkin  of  (Jcorgia,  Monton  ol  '  m  i- 
siana,  Norvell  of  Michigan,  I'iirce  ol  w 
Hampshire,  Boane  of  Virginia,  .'sevler  of  Ar- 
kansas, Smith  of  Connecticut,  .'^trange  of  North 
Carolina.  Tappan  of  Ohio,  Walker  of  Missis- 
sippi, Williams  of  Maine. 

In  thk  norsKOK|{Ki'Kf.sK..N ta I  ivr.s:— Messrs. 
Judstm  Allen,  Hugh  J.  Anderson,  Charles  (i. 
Atherton,  Williani  Cost  .Johnson,  Cave  Johnson, 
Nathaniel  .Jones.  .John  \V.  .Jones,  (Jeorge  .M. 
Keim,  (louverneur  Kemble,  .Jo.scph  Kille,  l)iuii<l 
P.  Leadbetter,  Isaac  l.eet,  Stepliiu  l>.  Leonard, 
Dixon  II.  Lewis,  .Joshua  A.  Lowell,  William 
Lucas,  Abra'  .  ■  McClellan,  Oeoige  McCullnch. 
James  .J.  >i  \aj,  -  rfdith  Mallory,  Albert  <i. 
Marchand  Willi.-'  Medill.  John  .Nliller.  James 
I>.  L.  Mo'  nya,  n  Banks,  William  Deatty, 
Andrew  i'ei;  ;j.  \S  dbam  Montgomery.  Samuel 
W.  M(  .,,  I'e  r  Newhard,  Isaac  Parrish,  Wil- 
liam IVrme  .•,  ''irgil  I).  Parris,  Lemuel  Payn- 
ter,  Divid  i « trikm,  Francis  W.  Pickens,  John 
II.  Pr<  'ss,  iVilliam  .S.  Hamsey.  John  Keynolds, 
B.  Bu  : "i  Blutt,  Francis  V..  Uives,  Thomas 
Bobin.son,  Jr.,  Edward  Rogers,  .Limes  Uogeis. 
Daniel  B.  Byall,  (hcen  B.  Sanniels,  Tristram 
.Shaw,  Charles  .Shepard,  Edward  J.  Black, 
Julius  W.  Blackwell.  Linn  Boyd,  .John  Smith, 
Thomas  Smith,  David  A.  Starkweather,  Lewis 
SteenrofI,  Theron  H.  Strong.  Thomas  I).  Sum- 
ter, Henry  Swearingen,  (Jeorge  Sweeney,  Jona- 
than Taylor,  Francis  Thomas,  Pliilij)  F.  Thomas, 
Jacob  Thompson,  Hopkins  L.  Turney.  Aaroa 
Vanderpoel,  Peter  I),  \i-oom,  David  I).  Wageuer, 
Harvey  M.  Watter.-on,  .John  B.  N\'eller,  .lared 
W.  Williams,  Henry  Williams,  John  T.  H. 
Worthington. 


CHAPTP]R  XL II. 

FLORIDA  AKMKI)  ()( CII'ATION    lUI.L:    MR.  BE:!?. 
TONS  Sl'KKClI:  KX<'I".VTJ. 

Akmki)  occupation  with  land  to  the  occupant, 
is  the  true  way  of  settling  and  holding  a  con- 
quered country.  It  is  the  way  which  has  bt>en 
foUowiil  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  from 
the  time  that  the  children  of  Israel  entered  the 
promised  land,  with  the  implements  of  hu.s- 
bandry  in  one  hand,  and  the  weapons  of  war  in 
the  other.    From  that  day  to  this,  all  comiuered 
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conntrk'S  liad  licfn  wttliMl  in  timt  wny.  Anni-d 
settleuu'iit,  and  ii  lioiiusUiul  in  tlic  hoI!,  was  the 
principio  o(  tlie  Itoiiiaii  inilitiiry  (oIonieH,  by 
whicli  they  consoliduted  thi-ir  i-onqiicstH,  The 
northern  nations  hnre  down  u|>on  the  Honth  of 
Europe  in  tlmt  way :  tlic  Bcttlers  of  the  Now 
Worhl — our  |>ilgriin  fathers  and  all — settle*! 
tliese  States  in  that  way:  the  settlement  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  was  effeotdl  in  tho 
Ranio  wa}'.  The  armed  settlers  went  forth  to 
fisht,  and  to  cultivate,  'i'luy  lived  in  Htations 
first — anasseuihlap;i'of  l>If)ekhouses  (the  Honian 
pit'sidimn),  and  eniertrcd  to  separate  settlements 
afterwanls  ;  and  in  every  instance,  an  interest 
in  the  soil — an  inheritance  in  the  land — was  the 
reward  of  their  enterprise,  toil,  and  danpor. 
The  peninsula  of  Florida  is  now  prepared  for 
this  armed  settlement:  the  enemy  lias  been 
driven  out  of  tho  field.  IIo  lurks,  an  imsecn 
foe,  in  the  swamps  and  hammocks.  IIo  no 
longer  shows  himself  in  force,  or  ventures  a 
combat ;  but,  dispersed  and  solitary,  commits 
individual  murders  and  massacres.  Tho  coun- 
try is  prepared  for  armed  settlement. 

It  is  tho  fashion — I  am  sorry  to  say  it — to 
depreciate  the  services  of  our  troops  in  Florida — 
to  speak  of  them  as  having  done  nothing ;  as 
having  ac<'oniplished  no  object  for  the  coimlry, 
and  acquired  no  credit  for  themselves.  This 
was  a  great  error.  The  military  had  done  an 
immensity  there ;  they  had  done  all  that  arms 
could  do,  and  a  great  deal  that  the  axe  and  the 
spado  could  do.  The;,  hul  completely  conquered 
tlie  country  ;  that  is  lO  say.  they  Imd  driven  the 
enemy  from  the  field ;  they  ha<l  dispersed  the 
foe  ;  they  had  re<luced  them  to  a  roving  banditti, 
whoso  only  warfare  was  to  mu.  'cr  stragglers 
and  families.  Let  any  one  compare  the  i»resent 
condition  of  Florida  with  what  it  was  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  and  sec  what  a 
change  has  taken  place.  Then  combats  were 
frcijuent.  The  Indians  embodied  continually  ; 
fought  our  troops,  Vwth  regulars,  militia,  and 
volunteers.  Those  bard  contests  cannot  be 
forgotten.  It  cannot  be  forgotten  how  often 
these  Indians  met  our  troops  in  force,  or  hung 
upon  the  flanks  of  marching  columns,  harassing 
and  attacking  them  at  every  favorable  jioint. 
Now  all  this  is  done.  For  two  years  past,  we 
have  be.ird  of  no  such  thing.  The  Indians,  di- 
feated  in  these  encounters,  and  many  of  them 
remoTod  to  the  West,  have  now  retircil  from 


tho  field,  and  dispersed  in  small  parties  over  the 
whole  [MiDiusula  of  Florida.  They  are  dispcrRwl 
over  a  8ui)crficies  of  45,000  square  miles,  and 
that  area  sprinkled  all  over  with  haunts  adapted 
to  their  shelter,  to  which  they  retire  for  safety, 
like  wild  beasts,  and  emerge  again  for  new  mis- 
chief. Our  military  have  then  done  much ; 
they  have  done  all  that  military  can  do;  they 
have  broken,  dispersed,  and  scattered  the  enemy. 
They  have  driven  them  out  of  the  fiehl ;  they 
have  prepared  the  country  for  settlement,  that 
is  to  say,  for  armed  settlement.  There  has  iM'en 
no  battle,  no  action,  no  skirmish,  in  Florida,  for 
upwards  of  two  years.  Tho  last  combats  wore 
at  Okeechobee  and  Caloosahatchee,  above  two 
years  ago.  There  ha.s  Iwon  no  war  since  that 
time ;  nothing  but  individual  massacres.  The 
country  has  been  waiting  for  settlers  for  two 
years ;  and  this  bill  provides  for  them,  and 
offers  them  inducements  to  settle. 

Besides  their  military  labors,  our  troops  havo 
done  an  immensity  of  labor  of  a  different  kind. 
They  have  penetrated  and  {lerforaieu  the  whole 
peninsula  of  Florida ;  they  have  gone  through 
tho  iierhnniiin  bogs  of  that  peninsula ;  they 
have  gone  where  the  white  man's  foot  never 
before  was  seen  to  tread ;  and  where  no  In<liaii 
believed  it  could  over  come.  They  have  gone 
from  tho  Okoefekoneo  swamp  to  the  Everglades ; 
they  have  crossed  the  peninsula  backwards  and 
forwards,  from  Mie  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean.  They  have  sounded  every  morass, 
threaded  every  hammock,  traced  every  crock, 
examined  every  lake,  and  made  tho  topogiaphy 
of  tho  country  as  well  known  as  that  of  the 
counties  of  our  States.  The  maps  which  tlie 
topographical  officers  have  constructed,  and  the 
last  of  which  is  in  the  Report  of  the  Secretary 
at  War,  attest  the  extent  of  these  oxploration.s, 
and  the  accuracy  and  minutono.ss  of  tho  surveys 
and  examinations.  Besides  all  this,  the  troops 
have  established  some  hundreds  of  posts  ;  they 
have  opened  many  hundred  miles  of  wagon 
road ;  and  they  have  constructed  some  thou- 
sands of  feet  of  causeways  and  bridges.  The.se 
aro  great  and  meritorious  labors.  They  are 
labors  which  prepare  the  country  for  settle- 
ment J  prepare  it  for  tho  10,000  armed  cultiva- 
tors which  this  bill  proposes  to  send  there. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  paid  this  tribute  cheerfully  to 
the  merits  of  our  military,  and  our  volunteers 
and  militia  employed  in  Florida  ;    the  more 
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cheerfully,  beeauHO  it  was  the  inconsiderate 
cuHtoni  of  too  many  to  depreciate  the  lahors  of 
these  Itravc  men.  lie  took  pleasure,  here  in 
liis  place,  in  the  American  Senate,  to  do  them 
justice  ;  ami  that  without  drawing  invidious 
comparisons— without  attempting  to  e.\a!t  some 
at  the  e.\|H'n8o  of  others.  lie  viewed  with  a 
favorable  eye— with  friendly  feelings — with  pre- 
|)os«essions  in  their  favor— all  who  were  doing 
their  best  for  their  country  ;  anil  all  such — all 
who  did  their  be.^it  for  tlieir  country— should 
have  his  support  and  applau.sc,  whether  fortune 
was  more  or  less  kind  to  them,  in  crowning 
their  meritorious  exer'ions  with  success.  He 
took  pleasure  in  doing  all  this  justice  ;  but  his 
tribute  would  Iks  incomplete,  if  ho  did  not  adfl 
what  was  said  by  the  Secretary  at  War,  in  his 
late  rc-port,  ajid  also  by  the  immediate  com- 
mander, General  Taylor. 

Mr.  II.  repeated,  that  the  military  had  done 
their  duty,  and  deserved  well  of  their  country. 
'I'hey  had  brought  the  war  to  that  point,  when 
there  was  no  longer  an  enemy  to  be  fought ; 
when  there  was  nothing  left  but  a  banditti  to 
Ije  extirpated.  Congress,  also,  had  tried  its 
policy— the  policy  of  peace  and  conciliation — 
and  the  effort  only  served  to  show  the  unparal- 
leled treachery  and  savageism  of  the  ferocious 
beasts  with  which  we  had  to  deal.  lie  alluded 
to  the  attempts  at  negotiation  and  pacification, 
tiled  this  summer  under  an  intimation  from 
Congress.  The  House  of  Representatives,  at 
the  la.st  session,  voted  ^5,000  for  opening  ni-go- 
tiations  with  the.se  Indians.  When  the  appro- 
priation came  to  the  Senate,  it  was  objected  to 
by  himself  and  some  others,  from  the  know- 
ledge they  had  oi'  the  chai-actcr  of  these  Indians, 
and  their  belief  tliat  it  would  end  in  treachery 
and  misfortune.  The  House  adhered  ;  the  ap- 
propriation was  made ;  the  administration  acted 
upon  it,  as  they  felt  bound  to  do  ;  and  behold 
the  result  of  the  attempt  !  The  most  cruel 
and  perfidious  massacres  plotted  and  contrived 
while  making  the  treaty  itself !  a  particular 
officer  selected,  and  stipulated  to  be  sent  to  a 
particular  point,  under  the  pretext  of  establish- 
ing a  trading-post,  and  as  a  protector,  there  to 
be  massacred !  a  horrible  massacre  in  reality 
IK-rpetrated  there ;  near  seventy  persons  since 
massacred,  including  families ;  the  Indians 
themselves  emboldened  by  our  oiler  of  peace, 
and  their  success  in  treachery ;  and  the  whole 


as(iect  of  the  war  made  worse  by  our  injudicious 
attempt  at  pacification. 

Lt.  Col.  Harney,  with  a  few  soldiers  and  some 
citizens,  was  re|>osing  on  the  banks  of  (he  Ca- 
loo.sahatchee,  under  the  faith  of  treaty  negotia- 
tions, and  on  treaty  ground.      He  was  aslii|>. 
At  the  approach  of  daybreak  he  was  ix>usi><l  by 
the  firing  and  yells  of  the  Indians,  who  had  got 
possession  of  the  camp,  and  killed  the  sergeant 
and  more  than  one-half  of  his  men.     Eleven 
siildiiTs  and  live  citi/eiis  were  killed  ;  eight  sol- 
diers and  tw(j  citizens  escaped.     Seven  of  the 
soldiers,  taking  refuge  in  a  small  sail-bout,  then 
lying  off  in  the  streimi,  in  which  the  two  citi- 
zens fortunately  had  slejit  that  night,  as  soon 
as  possible  weighed  anchor,  and  favored  by  a 
light  breeze,  slip|H'd  od"  unperceived  by  the  In- 
dians.    The  Ccdonel  himself  escaped  with  great 
difliculty,  and  a(\er  walking  fifteen  miles  down 
the  river,  followed  by  one  soldier,  came  to  a 
canoi!,  which  he  bad  left  there  the  evening  pre- 
vious, and  succeeded,  by  this  means,  in  getting 
on  board  the  sail-boat,  where  he  found  those 
who  had  escajied  in  her.     Ik-fore  he  laid  flown 
to  sleep,  the  treacherous  Chitto  Tustenuggee, 
partaking   his   hospitality,  lavished   proofs  of 
friendship  n]ion  him.    Here  was  an  instance  of 
treachery  of  which  there  was  no  parallel  in  In- 
dian warfare.      With  all  their  tivachery,  the 
treaty-ground  is  a  sacred   spot  with  the   In- 
dians; but  here,  in  the  very  articles  of  a  treaty 
itself,  they  plan  a  murderous  destruction  of  an 
•ilHccr  whom   they  solicited   to  be  sent  with 
them  as  their  protector  ;    and,  to  gratify  all 
their  passions  of  murder  and  robbery  at  once, 
they  stipulate  to  have  their  victims  sent  to  a 
remote  point,  with  settlers  and  traders,  as  well 
as  soldiers,  and  with  a  supply  of  go<jd.s.     All 
this  they  uiTanged ;  and  too  successfully  did 
they  execute  the  plan.     And  this  was  the  be- 
gimiing  of  their  execution  of  the  treaty.     Mas- 
.sacres,  assassinations,  roblieries,  and  housi'-burn- 
ings,  have  follov.ud  it  up,  until  the  suburbs  of 
St.  Augustine  and  TallaliusHC  are  stained  with 
blood,  and  blackened  with  fiiv.     About  .seventy 
murders  have  sini.e  taken  place,  including  the  <lc- 
struction  of  the  shipwrecked  crews  and  passen- 
gers on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peiiiiisvila. 

The  plan  of  Congress  ha.s,  then,  been  tried; 
the  experiment  of  negotiation  has  been  tried, 
and  has  ended  disastrously  and  cruej!  for  us, 
and  with  greatly  augmenting  the  confidence 
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and  fcHH-ily  of  the  nu'iny.  It  imts  nn  rnd  fo 
nil  idiii  of  lliiisliiiiK  the  war  there  hy  |)caceaMc 
iM'j»otiation.  Charttixenient  is  what  is  duo  to 
these  Indians,  and  what  they  expect.  They 
mean  to  keep  nu  faith  with  the  (;oveminent ; 
and  hciirefurtli  tliey  will  expect  no  fuith  to  be 
reposed  in  them.  The  ibbuo  is  now  made ;  we 
have  to  ex|K'l  them  by  force,  or  pive  up  forty- 
11  ve  thousand  square  miles  of  territory — much 
of  it  an  <dd  settled  country — to  be  ravaged  l)y 
this  banditti. 

The  plan  of  Confess  has  t)cen  tried,  and  has 
ended  in  disaster;  the  military  have  done  all 
that  military  ran  do  ;  the  administration  have 
now  in  the  coiinti'v  all  the  troops  which  con  be 
spared  for  llie  purpose.  They  liave  ♦hi-rc  the 
one-half  of  our  regular  infantry,  to  wit:  four 
i( '^inients  out  of  ei^ht ;  they  have  there  the 
one-half  of  our  dragoons,  to  wit:  one  repinient; 
they  even  have  there  n  part  of  our  artillery,  to 
wit :  one  ri'fiiment ;  and  they  have  Ijcsides, 
there,  a  pait  of  the  naval  force  to  scour  the 
coasts  and  inlets ;  and,  in  addition  to  all  this, 
ten  companies  of  Florida  volunteers.  Even  the 
marines  uii<ler  their  accomplished  communder 
(Col.  Henderson),  antl  at  his  request,  have  been 
sent  there  to  perform  gallant  service,  on  an  ele- 
ment not  tlieir  own.  No  more  of  our  troops  can 
hi:  spared  for  that  purpose ;  the  West  and  the 
North  retjuire  the  remainder,  and  moiv  than  the 
remainder.  The  administration  can  do  no  more 
than  it  has  done  with  the  means  at  its  command. 
It  is  laid  under  the  necessity  of  asking  other 
mi'iins  ;  and  the  armed  settlers  provided  for  in 
this  bill  are  the  principal  means  ivquired.  One 
thousand  troops  for  the  war.  is  all  that  is  asked 
in  addition  to  the  settlers,  in  this  bill. 

This  then  is  the  point  we  are  at :  To  choose 
Wtwcen  granting  these  means,  or  doing  nothing ! 
Yes,  sir,  to  choose  between  the  rcconjinenda- 
tions  of  the  administration,  and  nothing!  I 
Bay.  these,  or  nothing  ;  for  I  presume  Congress 
will  not  prescribe  another  attempt  at  negotia- 
tion ;  no  one  will  reconunend  an  increase  of 
ten  thousand  regular  troops ;  no  one  will  re- 
commend a  draft  of  ten  thousand  militia.  It 
is,  then,  tlio  plan  of  the  administration,  or 
nothing ;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  question, 
whether  the  government  can  now  fold  its  arms, 
leave  the  regulars  to  man  their  posts,  and  aban- 
:lon  the  country  to  the  Indians  ?  This  is  now 
the  question  ;  and  to  this  point  I  will  direct  the 


observations  which  make  it  impoHsiblo  for  ua 
to  abdicate  our  duty,  un<l  abandon  the  country 
to  the  Indians. 

T  assume  it  then  as  a  point  granted,  tfiat 
Florida  cannot  be  given  up— that  she  cannot 
lie  abandoned— that  she  cannot  Iw  left  in  her 
present  state.  Whot  then  is  to  bo  done? 
liaise  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  to  go  there 
to  light  ?  Why,  the  men  who  are  there  now 
can  find  nobody  to  light !  It  is  two  years  since 
a  light  has  been  Iind ;  it  is  two  years  since  wo 
have  heord  of  a  fight.  Ten  men,  who  will  avoid 
surprises  and  ambuscades,  can  now  go  from  one 
end  of  Florida  to  the  other.  As  warriors,  these 
Indians  no  longer  api^ar ;  it  is  only  as  assas- 
sins, as  roblwrs,  as  incendiaries,  that  they  lurk 
about.  The  country  wants  settlers,  not  an 
army.  It  has  wanted  these  settlers  for  two 
years ;  and  this  bill  provides  for  them,  and 
«»Hers  them  the  proper  inducements  to  go. 
And  here  I  take  the  three  great  positions,  thot 
this  bill  is  the  appropriate  remedy ;  that  it  is 
the  efficient  remedy  ;  that  it  is  tlie  cheap  reme- 
dy, for  the  euro  of  the  Florida  diliiculties.  It 
is  the  appropriate  remed^y  ;  for  what  is  now 
wanted,  is  not  on  army  to  fight,  but  settlers 
and  cultivators  to  ivtain  possession  of  the  coun- 
try,  and  to  defend  their  possessions.  Wo  want 
people  to  take  possession,  and  keep  possession ; 
and  the  armed  cultivator  is  the  man  for  that. 
The  blockhouse  is  the  first  Iiouse  to  be  built  in 
an  Indian  country ;  the  stockade  is  the  first 
fence  to  be  put  up.  Within  that  blockhouse,  ami 
n  few  of  them  together — a  hollow  square  of 
blockhouses,  two  miles  long  on  each  side,  two 
hundre<l  yards  apart,  and  enclosing  a  good 
Held — safe  habitations  are  found  for  families. 
Th'i  faithful  mastiff',  to  give  notice  of  the  ap- 
proach of  danger,  and  a  few  trusty  rilles  in  bnivo 
hands,  make  oil  safe.  Cultivation  and  defence 
then  goes  hand  in  bond.  The  heart  of  the  Indian 
sickens  when  he  hears  the  crowing  of  the  cock, 
the  barking  of  the  dog,  the  sound  of  the  axe,  and 
the  crack  of  the  riile.  These  are  the  true  evi- 
dences of  the  dominion  of  the  white  man  ;  tlieso 
are  the  proof  that  the  owner  has  come,  and  means 
to  stay ;  and  then  they  feel  it  to  be  time  for  them 
to  go.  While  soldiers  alone  are  in  the  coinitry, 
they  feel  their  pre.sence  to  be  temporary  ;  that 
they  are  mere  sojourners  in  the  land,  and  sooner 
or  later  must  go  away.  It  is  the  settler  alone, 
the  armed  settler,  whose  presence  announces  the 
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iloiiiinion — the    iK>rnintit>iit    dominion— of   thi* 
wliitu  man. 

It  ia  the  moRt  cfHcieiit  n'mcdy.  On  thiw 
|)oint  wo  can  upt-ak  with  roiitidcnrt',  Tor  thi* 
iithtT  rcincdii'»<  have  Ih>('Ii  tried,  lUid  liuvo  failed. 
'I'lio  (itluT  ri-nifdit'H  nr«>  to  nttch  the  Indiiins, 
nnd  remove  them  ;  or,  to  ni  jrotiate  with  them, 
and  induce  them  to  p)  olf.  Iloth  have  Ihtii 
tried ;  both  are  exhnuxted.  No  human  tK'ing 
now  thinkfl  that  our  mddiers  can  catch  thcHe 
Tndians  ;  no  one  now  believeK  in  the  |)Ossil)ility 
i)f  n>moTin|{  them  hy  treaty.  No  other  course 
remaiuH  to  ho  tried,  but  the  orined  settlement ; 
and  that  is  so  ohvioun,  that  it  is  ditllcult  to  see 
how  any  one  that  has  n-ad  history,  or  has 
heard  how  this  new  world  wa.M  settled,  or  how 
Kentucky  nnd  Tennessee  were  Hettled,  can 
doubt  it. 

The  |)eninHula  is  a  desolation.  F'ive  counties 
have  been  depopulate<l.  The  inhabitants  of  five 
counties — the  survivors  of  nwuiy  mn-ssacres — 
have  been  driven  from  their  homes:  this  bill  is 
intended  to  induce  them  to  return,  and  to  induce 
others  to  po  nionjj;  with  them.  Such  induce- 
ments to  .settle  ami  defend  new  countries  have 
l)een  succes.sful  in  all  apes  and  in  nil  nations; 
imd  cannot  fail  to  bo  effectual  with  us.  I)e- 
lihiidt  Jiotiia,  petit  Hn^iinliim,  Ijccnmc  the 
watchword  of  ivproach,  nnd  of  stinndu.s  to  nc- 
tiou  ill  the  Komnn  Nennte  when  the  Sennte 
dclilK'rnted  while  a  colony  was  perishing. 
Stmnntum  periithen  xchili'  Itomr  dilihi'iatrs: 
nnd  this  is  truly  the  case  with  ourselves  and 
Florida.  That  beautiful  and  unfortunate  terri- 
tory is  a  prey  to  plunder,  fire,  nnd  murder.  The 
sava|»es  kill,  burn  and  rob — where  they  find  a 
man.  a  hou.^c,  or  an  animal  in  the  desolation 
which  they  have  made.  Large  jjart  of  the  terri- 
tory is  the  empty  nnd  bloody  skin  of  an  im- 
molate<l  victim. 


CHAPTER    XLIII. 

ASSUMPTION  OF  THE  8TATK  DEUTS, 

A  DOIT  one-half  of  the  States  had  contmcted 
debts  abroad  which  they  weie  unable  to  pay 
when  due,  and  in  many  in.xtances  were  unable 
to  pay  the  current  amuial  interest.  These  debts 


at   thii"    time  amounted   to  one  hundred  nnd 
."event}  ntillioiis  uf  dollars,  nnd  were  cliii  tl\  doe 
in  (ireat  Britain.     They  had  Imtu  con\«'Me<l 
into  a  Hto<*k,  and  held  in  shan>s,  nnd  had  p>iiu 
into  a  gr'ut  numlHT  of  hands;  and  from  de- 
faults  In    payment.^  were  jrreatly  depivcinlcd. 
The  iteverond  Sydney  Smith,  of  witty  memory, 
and  uimiable  withal,  was  accustomed  to  lose  all 
his  amiability,  but  no  part  of  his  wit,  when  bo 
spoke  of  his  IVnnsylvania  bonds — which  in  fact 
was  very  often.     Hut  there  was  another  cIus.h 
of  these  bond-holders  who  did  not  exhale  their 
griefs  in  wit,  caustic  as  it  might  Ik>.  but  looked 
t'>  more  substantial  relief — to  an  assumption  in 
some  fonn,  ilLsguised  or  o|K>n,  virtual  or  actual, 
of    these    debts    by   the   federal   governnitnt. 
These  Kritish  capitalists,  connectetl  with  capital- 
ists in  the  I'nited  States,  possessed  a  weight  on 
this  point  which  was  felt  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress.   The  disguised  attempts  at  this  nssiim|>- 
tion,  were  in  the  various   mode.'t  of  conveying 
federal  money  to  the  Sv.ites  in  the  shajK'  of  dis- 
tributing surplus  reveniie,  of  ilividing  the  public 
land  money,  and  of  Instowing  money  tm  the 
States  under  the  fallacious  title  of  a  deposit. 
Hut  a  more  diix'ct  provision  in  their  behalf  wa.s 
wanted  by  these  capitalists,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  year  IS.'W  a  movement  to  that  effect  was 
o|)enly  made  through  the  columns  of  their  regu- 
lar  organ  — The    London    Hankers'   Circidar, 
emanating  from  the  most  resjurtable  and  opu- 
lent house  of  the  Messrs.  Haring.  Hrotliers  and 
Company.     At  this  open  prrK-edure  on  the  part 
of  these  capitulist.s,  it  was  deemed  e.vpedient  to 
meet  the  attempt  in  liiiiiiiv  by  a  positive  de- 
claration in  Congress  ngninst  the  constitution- 
ality, the  justice,  nnd  the  policy  of  any  such 
measure.     With  this  view  Mr.  Benton,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  first  session  of  Congress 
after  the  issuing  of  the  Hunkers'  ('irculnr,  sub- 
mitted a  series  of  resolutions   in  the  Senate, 
which,  with  some  modification,  and  after  an 
earnest  debate,  were  jmssed  in  that  body.   These 
were  the  resolutions : 

"  I.  That  the  assumption  of  such  debts  either 
ojwnly,  by  a  direct  ji'-OD-ise  to  pay  them,  or 
disguiscdiy  by  going  i-Lv.unij  loi  theiV  Daymeiit. 
or  by  creating  stirpins  revenue,  or  ap  living  the 
national  funds  to  puy  them,  would  '•.agniss 
and  flagrant  violau*  i  oi  the  eon>t  tutt  .vlmlly 
unwarranted  by  ii.  letter  orspiii!  .,;  thut  in- 
strument, and  »au ily  repugnunt  tv  iv!l  the  ob- 
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jt'ots  and  purposes  for  which  the  federal  Union 
was  funned. 

^'  2.  Tlmt  the  debts  of  the  States  beinj?  now 
chiefly  he'id  by  foreifniors,  and  constituting  a 
stock  in  foreign  markets  greatly  depreciated, 
any  k>).;i.slntivc  attempt  to  obtain  the  assumption 
or  securityship  of  the  United  States  for  their 
payment;  or  to  provide  for  their  payment  out 
of  t'c  national  funds,  must  have  the  eflect  of 
enhancing  the  value  of  that  stock  to  the  amount 
of  a  great  many  millions  of  dollars,  to  the  enor- 
mous and  undue  advant>\ge  of  foreign  capitalists, 
and  of  jobbers  and  gamblers  in  stocks ;  thereby 
holding  out  imhicenient  to  foreigners  to  inter- 
fere in  our  aifairs,  and  to  bring  all  the  influences 
of  a  moneyed  power  to  operate  upon  public 
opinion,  u|)on  our  elections,  and  upon  State 
and  federal  legislation,  to  produce  a  consumma- 
tion so  tempting  to  tlieir  cupidity,  and  so  pro- 
iitrtbl'j  to  their  interest. 

"  ',^.  That  foreign  interference  and  foreign  in- 
fluence, in  all  a^es,  and  in  all  countries,  have 
been  the  banc  and  curse  of  free  governments  ; 
and  that  such  interference  and  influence  are  far 
more  dangerous,  in  the  insidious  intervention 
of  the  moneyed  power,  than  in  the  forcible  in- 
vasions of  fleets  and  armies. 

"  4.  That  to  clo.«e  tiie  door  at  once  against  all 
applications  for  such  assumption,  and  to  arrest 
at  their  source  the  vast  tide  of  evils  which  would 
flow  from  it,  it  is  necessary  that  the  constituted 
authorities,  without  delay,  shall  uesolvk  and 
nECLAiu:  their  utter  opposition  to  the  proiiosal 
contained  in  the  late  Ix)ndon  Bankers'  Circular  in 
reliition  to  State  debts,  contracteil  for  local  and 
Stutc  pur|)08es,  and  n-comniending  to  tlie  C'on- 
giiss  of  the  Unite<l  Slates  to  assume,  or  gua- 
rantee, or  provide  for  the  ultimate  payment  of 
s?ud  debts." 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  these  resolu- 
tions an  attempt  was  made  to  amend  them,  and 
to  reverse  their  import,  by  obtaining  a  direct 
vote  of  the  Senate  in  favor  of  distributing  the 
public  land  revenue  among  the  States  to  aid 
them  in  the  payment  of  these  debts.  This  prti- 
pohilion  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Crittenden,  of 
Kentucky;  and  was  in  these  words :  "That  it 
would  l)e  just  and  proper  to  distribute  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  among  the 
several  States  in  fair  and  ratable  proportions ; 
and  that  the  condition  of  such  of  the  States  as 
have  contracted  debts  is  Mich,  at  the  present 
moment  of  pressure  and  difficulty,  as  to  render 
Kucli  distribution  esi)ecialiy  expedient  and  im- 
portant." This  proposition  received  a  consider- 
able support,  and  was  rejected  upon  yeas  and 
nays — 28  to  17.  The  yeas  were  Messrs.  IJetts 
of  Connecticut,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Crittenden, 
Davis  uf  Massachusetts,  Dixon  of  Kliode  Island, 


K.ii{:,ht  of  Connecticut,  Merrick  of  Maryland, 
Phelps  of  Vermont,  Porter  of  Michigan,  Pren- 
tiss of  Vermont,  Ruggles  of  Mcine,  Smith  of 
Indiana,  Southard  of  New  Jersey,  S|)ence  of 
Maryland,  Tallmadge,  Webster,  White  of  Indi- 
ana. The  nays  were :  Mc^sra.  Allen  of  Ohio, 
Anderson  of  Tennessee,  Benton,  Bedford  Brown 
Calhoun,  Clay  of  Alabama,  Alfred  CuthWrt, 
Grundy,  Henderson  of  Mississippi,  Hubbard, 
King  of  Alabama,  Linn  ofMis-souri.  Lumpkin  of 
Georgia,  Mouton,  Nicholas  of  Louisiana,  Norvell 
of  Michigan,  Pierce,  Preston,  Koanc,  Robinson, 
Sevier,  Strange,  Sturgeon,  Tappan  of  Ohio, 
Wall  of  New  Jersey,  Williams,  Wright.  As 
the  mover  of  the  resolutions  Mr.  Benton  sup- 
ported them  in  a  speech,  of  which  some  extracts 
ore  given  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER    XLIV. 

ABBCMPTIOH  OF  THE  STATE  DKBTS :   MB.  BEN- 
TON'S Bl'EECH  :    EXTUACTS. 

The  assumption  of  the  State  debts  contracted 
for  State  purposes  has  been  for  a  long  time  a 
measure  disguisedly,  and  now  is  a  measure 
openly,  pressed  upon  the  public  mind.  The 
movement  in  favor  of  it  has  been  long  going 
on  ;  opposing  measures  have  not  yet  conunenc- 
ed.  The  assumption  party  have  the  start,  and 
the  advantage  of  conducting  the  case ;  and  they 
have  been  conducting  it  for  a  long  time,  and  in 
a  way  to  avoid  the  name  of  assumption  while 
accomplishing  the  thing  itself.  All  the  bills  for 
distributing  the  public  land  revenue — all  the 
propositions  for  dividing  surplus  revenue — all 
the  refusals  to  abolish  unf!eces.sary  taxes — all 
the  refusals  to  go  on  with  the  necessary  defences 
of  the  country — were  so  many  steps  taken  in 
the  road  to  assumption.  I  know  very  well  that 
many  who  supported  these  measures  had  no 
idea  of  assumption,  and  would  oppose  it  as  soon 
as  discovered ;  but  that  does  not  alter  the  natuH' 
of  the  measures  they  supinu'ted,  and  which  wiiv 
so  ma  V  steps  in  the  road  to  that  assumi>tiun. 
then  .nroudi'd  in  mystery  and  futurity,  now 
riiR'ued  into  strength,  and  emboldened  into  a 
public  disclosure  of  itself.  Alreaily  the  State 
legislatures  are  occupied  with  this  subject,  while 
we  sit  here,  waiting  its  apiiroiich. 
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It  is  time  for  the  enemies  of  a«8umption  to 
take  the  field,  and  to  act.  It  is  a  case  in  which 
they  should  give,  and  not  receive,  the  attack. 
The  President  has  led  the  way ;  he  has  shown 
his  opinions.  He  ha.s  nobly  done  his  duty.  He 
has  shown  the  evils  of  diverting  the  general 
funds  from  their  proper  objects— the  mischiefs 
of  our  present  connection  with  the  paper  sys- 
tem of  England— and  the  dangers  of  foreign  in- 
fluence from  any  further  connection  with  it.  In 
this  he  has  dischnrged  a  constitutional  and  a 
patriotic  duty.  Let  the  constituted  authorities, 
each  in  their  sphere,  follow  his  example,  and 
declare  their  opinions  also.  Let  the  Senate 
especially,  as  part  of  the  legislative  power — as 
the  peculiar  representative  of  the  States  in  their 
sovereign  capacity — let  this  body  declare  its 
sentiments,  and,  by  its  resolves  and  discussions, 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  measure  here,  and 
awaken  attention  to  it  elsewhere.  As  one  of 
the  earliest  opposers  of  this  measure — as,  in 
fact,  the  very  earliest  opposer  of  the  whole 
family  of  measures  of  which  it  is  the  natural 
offspring — as  having  denounced  the  assumption 
in  disguise  in  a  letter  to  my  constituents  long 
Ijcfore  the  London  Bankers'  letter  revealed  it  to 
the  public :  as  such  early,  steadfast,  and  first 
denouncer  of  this  measure,  I  now  come  forward 
to  o])poHc  it  in  form,  and  to  submit  the  resolves 
which  may  arrest  it  here,  and  carry  its  discus- 
sion to  the  forum  of  the  people. 

I  come  at  once  to  the  {Ktint,  and  suy  that  dis- 
guised assumption,  in  the  shape  of  land  revenue 
distribution,  is  the  form  in  which  wo  shall  have 
to  meet  the  danger ;  and  I  meet  it  at  once  in 
that  disguise.  I  say  there  is  no  authority  in 
the  constitution  to  raise  money  from  any  branch 
of  the  revenue  for  distribution  among  the  States, 
or  to  distribute  that  which  had  been  raised  for 
other  puqwses.  The  power  of  Congress  to 
raise  money  is  not  unlimitet.  and  arbitrary,  but 
restricted,  and  directed  to  the  national  objects 
named  in  the  constitution.  The  means,  the 
amount,  and  the  application,  arc  all  limited. 
The  means  arc  direct  taxes — duties  on  hnports 
— and  the  public  lands  ;  the  objects  are  the 
6up])ort  of  the  government — the  common  do- 
fence— and  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the 
I'nion :  the  amount  to  be  raised  is  of  course 
limited  to  the  amount  required  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  objects.  Consonant  to  the 
words  and  the  spirit  of  the  constitutiou,  is  the 


title,  the  preamble  and  tha  tenor  of  all  the  early 
statutes  for  raising  money ;  they  all  declare  the 
object  for  which  the  money  is  wanted;  they 
declare  the  object  at  the  head  of  the  a<;t. 
Whether  it  be  a  loan,  a  direct  tax,  or  u  duty 
on  imports,  the  object  of  the  loan,  the  tax,  or 
the  duty,  is  stated  in  the  preamble  to  the  act ; 
Congress  thus  excusing  and  justifying  them- 
selves for  the  demand  in  the  very  act  of  making 
it,  and  telling  the  people  plainly  what  they 
wanted  with  the  money.  This  was  the  way  in 
all  the  early  statutes  ;  the  books  are  full  of  ex- 
amples ;  and  it  wos  only  after  money  began  to 
be  levied  for  objects  not  known  to  the  constitu- 
tion,  that  this  laudable  and  ancient  practice  was 
dropped.  Among  the  enumerated  objects  for 
which  money  can  be  raised  by  Congress,  is  that 
of  paying  the  debts  of  the  Union ;  aad  is  it  not 
a  manifest  absurdity  to  suppose  that,  while  it 
requires  an  express  grant  of  power  to  enable  us 
to  pay  the  debts  of  the  I'nion,  we  can  pay 
those  of  the  States  by  implication  and  by  indi- 
rection ?  No,  sir,  no.  There  is  no  coubtitu- 
tional  way  to  assume  these  State  debts,  or  to 
pay  them,  or  to  indorse  them,  or  to  smuggle  \\:a 
money  to  the  States  for  that  jjurpose,  under 
the  pretext  of  dividing  land  revenue,  or  surplus 
revenue,  among  them.  There  is  no  way  to  do 
it.  The  whole  thing  is  constitutionally  impos- 
sible. It  was  never  thought  of  by  the  framers 
of  our  constitution.  They  never  dreamed  of 
such  a  thing.  There  is  not  a  word  in  their 
work  to  warrant  it.  and  the  whole  idea  of  it  is 
utterly  repugnant  and  offensive  to  the  objects 
and  purposes  for  which  the  federal  Union  was 
framed. 

Wc  have  had  one  assumption  in  our  country, 
and  that  in  a  case  Avhich  was  small  in  amount, 
and  free  ft-tim  the  impediment  of  a  constitu- 
tional objection ;  but  which  was  attended  by 
such  evils  as  should  deter  posterity  from  imi- 
tating the  example.  It  was  in  the  first  year  of 
the  federal  government ;  and  although  the  as- 
jiiued  debts  were  only  twenty  millions,  and 
were  alleged  to  have  been  contracted  for  gene- 
rol  purposes,  yet  the  assimiption  was  atU-nded 
by  circumstances  of  intrigue  and  corruption, 
which  led  to  the  most  violent  dissension  in 
Congress,  suspended  the  business  of  the  two 
Houses,  drove  some  of  the  States  to  the  verge 
of  secession,  and  menaced  the  Union  with  in- 
I  staut  dissolution.     Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  a 
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witness  of  the  scene,  and  who  was  overpowered 
by  General  Hamilton,  and  by  the  actual  dan- 
gers of  the  country,  into  its  temporary  support, 
thus  describes  it : 

"  Tliis  game  was  over  (funding  the  soldiers' 
certificates),  and  another  was  on  the  carpet  at 
the  moment  of  my  arrival ;  and  to  this  I  was 
most  igiiorantly  and  innocently  made  to  hold 
tlie  candle.  This  fiscal  mana'uvre  is  well 
known  by  the  name  of  the  assumption.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  de»>ts  of  Congress,  the  States 
had,  during  the  war,  contracted  separate  and 
heavy  debts,  &c.  ♦  *  *  *  This  money, 
wlietlu'r  wisely  «r  foolishly  spent,  was  pretend- 
ed to  have  ken  spent  for  general  purposes, 
an<l  ought  therefore  to  be  paid  from  the  gene- 
rttl  purse.  But  it  was  objected,  that  nobody 
knew  what  these  debts  were,  what  their 
amount,  or  what  their  proofs.  No  matter;  we 
will  guess  them  to  be  twenty  millions.  But  of 
these  twenty  millions,  we  do  not  know  how 
mutli  should  be  reimbursed  tc  one  State  or 
how  much  to  another.  No  matter;  we  will 
guess.  And  so  another  scramble  was  set  on 
foot  among  the  several  States,  and  some  got 
nnicli,  some  little,  some  nothing.  ♦  *  *  ♦ 
Tiiis  measure  pvodueed  the  most  bitter  and  an- 
gry contests  ever  known  in  Congres.s,  before 
or  since  the  union  of  the  States.  ♦  ♦  »  ♦ 
The  great  and  trying  question,  however,  was 
lost  in  the  Honse  of  Keprcsentatives.  So  high 
were  the  feuds  excited  by  this  subject,  that  on 
its  rejection  business  was  suspended,  Congress 
met  and  adjourned,  from  day  to  day,  without 
doing  any  thing,  the  parties  being  too  nuich  out 
of  temper  to  do  busiiie.ss  together,  The  East- 
ern memlters  particularly,  who,  with  Smith 
from  South  Carolina,  were  the  principal  gam- 
blers in  these  scenes,  threatened  a  secession 
an<l  dissolution.  *  *  ♦  *  But  it  was  final- 
ly airreed  that  whatever  importance  had  l)een 
attached  to  the  rejection  of  this  proposition,  the 
preservation  of  the  I'nion,  and  of  concord  among 
the  States,  was  more  important  ;  and  that, 
therefore,  it  would  be  better  that  the  vote  of 
rejection  should  lie  rescinded  ;  to  efl'ect  which, 
some  members  should  change  their  votes.  But 
it  was  observed  that  this  pill  would  Ik;  p<fcu- 
liarly  bitter  to  the  Southern  States,  and  that 
some  concomitant  measure  should  lie  adopted 
to  sweet,  n  it  u  little  to  them.  There  hiul  be- 
fore liei'u  |)ropositions  to  lix  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment either  at  I'liiladelpliia.  or  at  'ieorgelown, 
on  the  Potomac  ;  and  it  was  thought  that,  by 
giving  it  to  Philadelphia  for  ten  years,  and 
to  (ieoigctown  pernuini'ntly  al'terwards,  this 
might,  as  an  anodyne,  calm  in  some  degree  the 
feniiiiit  which  might  be  excited  by  the  other 
nieu>ure  alone.  So  two  of  the  I'otomac  mem- 
bers (White  and  I.ee,  but  White  with  a  revul- 
sion of  stoniiich  almost  convulsive)  agreed  to 
change  theii'  votes,  and  Hamilton  undertook  to 
cany  the  other  point ;  and  so  the  assumption 


was  passed,  and  twenty  millions  of  stock  divid- 
ed among  the  favored  States,  and  thrown  in  as 
a  pabulum  to  the  stock-jobbing  herd.  *  *  » 
Still  the  machine  was  not  complete ;  the  effect 
of  the  funding  system  an<l  of  the  assumption 
would  be  temporary ;  it  would  lie  lost  witli  the 
loss  of  the  individual  memliers  whom  it  had  en- 
riched ;  and  some  engine  of  influence  more  |)er- 
manent  must  be  contrived  while  these  myrmi- 
dons were  yet  in  place  to  carry  it  through. 
This  engine  was  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States." 

What  a  picture  is  here  presented !  Debts 
assumed  in  the  mass,  without  knowing  what 
they  were  in  the  gross,  or  what  in  detail — Con- 
gress in  a  state  of  disorganization,  and  all  busi- 
ness suspended  for  many  days — secession  and 
disunion  openly  menaced — compromise  of  in- 
terests— intrigue — buying  and  selling  of  votes 
— conjimction  of  parties  to  pass  two  measures 
together,  neither  of  which  could  be  passed  sep- 
arately— sjK'cnlators  infesting  the  halls  of  legis- 
lation, and  openly  struggling  for  their  spoil — 
the  funding  system  a  second  time  sanctioned 
and  fastened  ujion  the  country— jobbers  and 
gamblers  in  stocks  enriched — twenty  millions 
of  additional  national  debt  created — and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  bank  insined.  Such 
were  the  evils  attending  a  small  assumption  of 
twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  in  a  case 
where  there  was  no  constitutional  impediment 
to  be  evaded  or  surmounted.  For  in  that  case 
the  debts  assumed  had  been  incurred  for  the 
general  goo<l — for  the  general  defence  during 
the  revolution :  in  this  case  they  have  been  in- 
curri'd  for  the  local  benefit  of  particular  States. 
Half  the  States  have  incurred  none ;  and  arc 
they  to  be  tJixed  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  rest  ? 

These  stocks  are  now  greatly  depreciatetl. 
Many  of  the  present  holders  bought  them  upon 
speculation,  to  take  the  chance  of  the  rise.  A 
diversion  of  the  national  domain  to  their  pay- 
ment would  immediately  raise  them  far  above 
par — would  be  a  present  of  fifty  or  sixty  cents 
on  the  dollar,  and  of  fifty  or  sixty  millions  in 
the  gross — to  the  foreign  holilers,  and,  virtual- 
ly, a  present  of  so  nuich  public  land  to  them. 
It  is  in  vain  for  the  bill  to  say  that  the  proceeds 
of  the  lands  are  to  be  divided  among  the  States. 
The  indebted  States  will  deliver  their  portion 
to  their  creditors  ;  they  will  send  it  to  Europe, 
they  will  be  nothing  but  the  receivers-general 
and  the  sub-tn-asurers  of  the  bankers  and 
stockjobbers  of  i^oudon,  I'aris.  and  of  Amster- 
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dam.  The  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  lands 
will  go  to  them.  The  hard  money,  wrung  from 
the  hard  hand  of  the  western  cultivator,  will 
go  to  these  foreigners ;  and  the  whole  influence 
of  these  foreigners  will  be  immediately  directed 
to  the  enhancement  of  the  price  of  our  public 
lands,  and  to  the  prevention  of  the  passage  of 
all  the  laws  which  go  to  graduate  their  price, 
or  to  grant  pre-emptive  rights  to  the  settlers. 

What  more  unwise  ana  more  luijuKt  than  to 
contract  debts  on  long  time,  as  some  of  the 
States  have  done,  '.'aerebj'  invading  the  rights 
and  mortgaging  the  resources  of  jKj.sterity,  and 
loading  unb(trn  generations  with  debts  not 
their  own  ?  What  more  i-nwisc  than  all  this, 
which  several  of  the  States  have  done,  and 
which  the  effort  now  is  to  make  all  do  ?  Be- 
sides the  ultimate  burden  in  the  shaiic  of  final 
payment,  which  is  intende*'  to  fall  upon  pos- 
terity, the  present  burden  is  incessant  in  the 
slmj)c  of  annual  interest,  and  falling  upon  each 
generation,  equals  the  principal  in  every  period- 
ical return  of  ten  or  a  dozen  j'ears.  Few  have 
calculated  the  devouring  efl'ect  of  annual  in- 
terest on  public  debts,  and  considered  how  soon 
it  exceeds  the  principal.  AVho  supposes  that 
we  have  paid  near  three  hundretl  millions  of  in- 
terest on  our  lute  national  debt,  the  principal 
of  which  never  rose  higher  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  millions,  and  remained  but 
a  year  or  two  at  tb.it  ?  Who  supiMjses  this  ? 
Yet  it  is  a  fact  thot  we  have  paid  four  hundred 
nnd  thirty-one  millions  for  principal  and  in- 
terest of  that  debt ;  so  that  near  three  hundred 
millions,  or  near  double  the  maximum  amount 
of  the  debt  itself,  uuist  have  been  paid  in  in- 
terest alone;  and  this  at  a  moderate  inten-st 
varying  from  three  to  six  per  cent,  and  payable 
at  home.  The  Uritish  national  debt  owes  its 
existence  entirely  to  this  policy.  It  was  but  a 
trifle  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  au<l 
ii'igJit  have  been  easily  paid  during  the  reigns 
of  tlie  first  and  second  George ;  !)Ut  the  iM)licy 
was  to  fund  it,  that  is  to  say,  to  pay  the  in- 
Jcrest  annually,  and  send  down  the  jiriiicipal  to 
posterity ;  and  the  fruit  of  that  policy  is  now 
seen  in  a  debt  of  four  thousantl  five  humlred 
millions  of  dollars,  two  hundreil  and  fifty  mil- 
lions of  annual  ta.xe.s,  with  some  inillioiiis  of 
jK-ople  without  bread ;  while  an  army,  a  navy, 
and  a  police,  siiflicieut  to  fight  all  Knro|H',  is 
kept  under  pay,  to  hold  iu  check  and  subordi- 


nation the  oppressed  and  plundered  ranks  of 
their  own  population.  And  this  is  the  example 
which  the  transferrers  of  the  State  debt  would 
have  us  to  imitate,  and  this  the  end  to  which 
they  would  bring  us  ! 

I  do  not  dilate  up<m  the  evils  of  a  foreign  in- 
fluence. They  are  written  upon  the  historical 
page  of  every  free  government,  from  the  most 
ancient  to  the  most  modern  :  they  are  among 
those  most  deeply  dreaded,  and  most  sedulous- 
ly guarded  against  by  the  founders  of  the 
American  Union.  The  constitution  itself  con- 
tains a  S)K>ciaI  canon  diivcted  againist  them. 
To  prevent  the  possibility  of  this  foreign  influ- 
ence, every  siwcies  of  foreign  connection,  de- 
pendence, or  employment,  is  constitutionally 
forbid  to  the  whole  list  of  our  public  functiona- 
ries. The  inhibition  is  express  and  fundamen- 
tal, that  "?io  person  holding  any  office  of  pnifil 
or  Irunt  under  the  United  States  shall,  with- 
out the  consent  of  Congress,  accept  of  any 
present,  emolument,  office,  or  title,  of  any  kind 
whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign 
State."  All  this  was  to  prevent  any  foreign 
potentate  from  acquiring  partisans  or  influence 
in  our  government — to  prevent  our  own  citi- 
zens from  being  seduced  into  the  infc  rests  of 
foreign  powers.  Yet,  to  what  purpose  all  these 
constitutional  provisions  apiinst  |H'tty  sove- 
reignties, if  we  are  to  invite  the  moneyed  power 
which  is  able  to  subsidize  kings,  jirinces,  and 
potentates — if  we  are  to  invite  this  new  and 
master  power  into  the  bosom  of  our  councils, 
give  it  an  interest  in  controlling  |)ublic  opinion, 
in  directing  feileral  and  State  legislation,  and  in 
filling  t»ur  cities  and  seats  of  government  with 
its  insinuating  agents,  and  its  nuniificent  and 
lavish  representatives?  To  what  piupose  all 
this  wise  precaution  against  the  possibility  of 
inllueuce  from  the  most  inconsiderable  (ierman 
or  Italian  prince,  if  we  are  to  invite  (he  com- 
bined bankers  of  Knglund,  France,  and  Holland, 
to  take  a  positicui  in  our  legislative  halls,  and 
by  a  simple  <iiactinent  of  a  fiw  words,  to  <v>n- 
vert  their  hundreds  of  millions  in'o  a  thousand 
millions,  and  to  take  a  lease  of  the  labor  and 
property  of  our  citizens  for  gi  lu'i'utions  to  come  ? 
The  largest  moneyed  (jiii'alion  wliicli  \\ec\ir 
had  with  any  foreign  power,  was  tliiil  of  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana  from  the  (Jreat  Kmpcror. 
That  was  an  affair  of  fifieeii  millions.  It  was 
insignificant  and  conU  iiiptDile,  conqmred  to  the 
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hiindivdH  of  millions  for  which  those  bankers 
are  now  upon  us.  And  aie  we,  while  guarded 
by  the  conHtitiition  against  influence  from  an 
cni|)eror  an<I  fifteen  millions,  to  throw  our- 
selves o|K-ii  to  the  mnchiuations  of  bankers, 
with  their  hundreds  of  millions  7 


CHAPTER    XLV. 

DEATH  OP  r.KNKUAL  SAMIKL  SMITH,  OF  MAUY- 
LAND;  AND  NOTICK  OK  HIS  I.II'E  AND  CHAU- 
ACTKU. 

Hk  was  eighteen  years  a  senator,  and  nearly  as 
long  a  memljer  of  the  House — near  forty  years 
in  Congress :  which  sfjcaks  the  estimation  in 
which  his  fellow-citizens  held  him.  He  was 
thoroughly  a  business  memln'r.  under  all  the 
aspects  of  that  character :  intelligent,  well  in- 
formed, attentive,  upright  ;  a  very  effective 
K|K'aker,  witho\it  pi-e'iending  to  oratory  :  well 
read :  but  nil  his  rending  subordinate  to  com- 
mon sense  au<l  practical  views.  At  the  age  of 
more  than  seventy  he  was  still  one  of  the  most 
liiliiirious  memliers,  Inith  in  the  committee  room 
and  the  Senate  :  and  punctual  in  his  attendance 
in  either  place.  He  bad  served  in  the  army  of 
the  Kevolution,  and  like  most  of  the  men  of 
that  school,  and  of  that  date,  had  acquired  the 
habit  of  punctuality,  for  which  Washington  was 
80  renuirkable — that  habit  which  denotes  a  well- 
ordered  minti,  a  subjection  to  a  .sense  of  duty, 
and  a  considerate  regard  for  citherri.  He  had 
been  a  large  merchant  in  Baltimore,  aTid  was 
l)articularly  skilled  in  matters  of  finance  and 
conunerce.  and  was  always  on  committees 
charged  with  those  subjects — to  which  his  clear 
head,  and  jiractical  knowledge,  lent  light  and 
order  in  the  midst  of  the  most  intricate  state- 
ments. He  easily  seized  the  practical  points  on 
these  sutijects,  and  presented  them  clearly  and 
intelligibly  to  the  chamber.  Patriotism,  honor, 
an<l  integ'ity  were  his  einimnt  characteristics  ; 
n  d  utilitarian  the  turn  of  bis  mind  ;  and  bene- 
ficir't  x'sults  the  object  of  his  labors..  He  be- 
longed to  that  order  ••f  numbers  who,  without 
iiiissii.j.  -.vith  the  brillii  'it.  are  neveriheless  the 
most  uscf':l  and  rot  ritorious.  He  was  a  work- 
inu  'nj-niMer  ;  and  workeil  ililigently,  judicious- 
ly, and  li"uest!y.  to    ihe  public  good.     In  poli- 


tics he  was  democratic,  and  greatly  relied  upon 
by  the  Presidents  JefTcrson,  Madison,  and  Mon- 
roe. He  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  revolutionary 
stock  that  served  in  the  Senate — remaining  there 
until  1833 — above  fifty  years  afler  that  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  which  he  had  heli)ed  to 
make  good,  with  his  sword.  Almost  octogena- 
rian, ho  was  fresh  and  vigorous  to  the  last,  and 
among  the  most  assiduous  and  deserving  mem- 
bers. He  had  acquired  military'  reputation  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  called  by 
his  fellow-citizens  to  take  command  of  the  local 
troops  for  the  defence  of  Baltimore,  when  threat- 
ened by  til  British  under  General  Ross,  in 
1814 — and  commanded  successfully — with  the 
judgment  of  age  and  the  fire  of  youth.  At  his 
death,  his  fellow-citizens  of  Baltimore  erected  a 
monument  to  his  memory — well  due  to  him  as 
one  of  her  longest  and  most  respected  inhabit- 
ants, as  having  been  one  of  her  eminent  mer- 
chants, often  her  representative  in  Congress, 
besides  being  senator ;  aa  having  defended  her 
both  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  and  in  that  of 
1812;  and  as  having  made  her  welfare  and 
j)rospcrity  a  special  object  of  his  care  in  all  the 
situations  of  his  life,  both  public  and  private. 


CHAPTER    XLVI. 

SALT;  THE  UNIVKUSALITY  OF  ITS  Sl'lTLY;  MTS- 
TEKY  AND  INDISPENSAIMLITY  OF  ITS  USE; 
TYUANNY  AND  IMI'IKTY  OF  ITS  TAXATION; 
Bl'EECH  OF  MU.  BENTON  :  EXTUACTS. 

It  is  probable  that  salt  is  the  most  abundant 
substance  of  our  globe — that  it  is  more  abun- 
dant than  earth  itself.  Like  other  necessaries  of 
life — like  air,  and  water,  and  food — it  is  univer- 
sally diffused,  and  inexhaustibly  supplied.  It 
is  foun<l  in  all  climate-s,  and  in  a  great  variety 
of  fonns.  The  waters  hold  it  in  solution  ;  the 
earth  contains  it  in  solid  masses.  Every  sea 
contains  it.  It  is  found  in  all  the  boundli'ss 
oceans  which  surround  and  i)enetrate  the  earth, 
and  through  all  their  fathomless  depths.  Many 
inland  seas,  lakes,  ponds,  and  pools  are  impreg- 
luited  with  it.  .Streams  of  saline  water,  in  in- 
nmnerable  jilaces.  emerging  from  the  bowels  of 
ti»e  earth,  approach  its  surface,  and  either  i:  sue 
from  it  in  perennial  springs,  or  arc  easily  readied 
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by  well.x.  In  the  depth.s  of  the  earth  itself  it  is 
found  in  solid  masses  of  interminable  extent. 
Thas  inexhaustibly  abundant,  and  univer.>ially 
diftused,  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Providence 
is  further  manifested  in  the  cheapness  and  fa- 
cility of  the  preparation  of  this  ncce.ssary  of  life, 
for  the  use  of  man.  In  all  the  warm  latitudes, 
and  esjKJcially  between  the  tropics,  nature  her- 
self performs  the  work.  The  l)eams  of  the  sun 
evaporate  ♦he  seo,  water  in  all  the  low  and  shal- 
low reservoirs,  where  it  is  driven  by  the  winds, 
or  admitted  by  the  art  of  man  ;  and  this  evapo- 
ration leaves  behind  a  dejHJsit  of  pure  salt, 
ready  for  use,  and  costing  very  little  more  than 
the  lal)or  of  gathering  it  up.  In  the  interior, 
and  in  the  colder  latitudes,  artificial  heat  is  sul)- 
stituted  for  the  beams  of  the  sun :  the  simplest 
process  of  boiling  is  resorted  to ;  and  where 
fuel  is  abundant,  and  especially  coal,  the  pre- 
paration of  this  prime  necessary  is  still  cheap 
and  easy ;  and  from  six  to  ten  cents  the  real 
bushel  may  \x  considered  as  the  ordinary  cost 
of  production.  Such  is  the  bountiful  and  cheap 
supply  of  this  article,  which  a  Iwneficcnt  Provi- 
dence has  provided  for  u.s.  The  Supreme  Ruler 
of  the  Universe  lias  done  every  thing  to  suppi}- 
his  creatures  with  it.  Man,  the  fleeting  shadow 
of  an  instant,  invested  with  his  little  brief  au- 
thority, has  «lone  much  to  deprive  them  of  it. 
In  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  in  all  countries, 
Siilt  has  been  a  subject,  at  different  periods,  of 
heavy  taxation,  and  sometimes  of  individual  or 
of  govornmentmonojwly ;  and  precisely,  because 
being  an  article  that  no  man  could  do  without, 
the  government  was  sure  of  its  tax,  and  tho 
moiio|)olizer  of  liis  price.  Almost  all  nations, 
in  some  period  of  their  liistory,  have  suffered 
tho  separate  or  double  infliction  of  a  tax,  and  a 
monopoly  on  its  salt ;  and,  at  some  period  all 
have  freed  thein-selves,  from  one  or  both.  At 
present,  tlicrc  remain  but  two  countries  which 
suffer  both  evils,  our  America,  and  the  Ihitish 
East  Indies.  All  others  have  got  rid  of  the 
monopoly ;  many  have  got  rid  of  the  tax. 
Among  others  the  very  country  from  which  we 
copied  it,  and  the  one  above  all  others  least  al)Ie 
to  do  without  the  product  of  the  tax.  England, 
though  loade<l  with  debt,  and  taxed  in  every 
tiling,  is  now  free  from  the  salt  tax.  Since 
1822,  it  has  Ijeen  totally  suppressed ;  and  this 
necessary  of  life  is  now  as  free  there  as  air 
and  water.  She  even  hajs  a  statute  to  guard 
Vol.  II.— 12 


its  pi-ice,  and  common  law  to  prevent  its  mo- 
nopoly. 

This  act  was  ])as8cd  in  1807.  The  commot 
law  of  England  punishes  all  monopolizers,  fore- 
st4dlers,und  regraters.  The  Parliament,  in  1807, 
took  cognizance  of  a  reported  combination  to 
raise  the  price  of  salt,  and  examined  tho  manu- 
facturers on  oath  :  and  rebuked  them. 

Mr.  li.  said  tlint  a  salt  tax  was  not  only  politi- 
cally, but  morally  wrong :  it  was  a  species  of 
impiety.  Salt  stood  alone  amidst  tho  produc- 
tions of  nature,  without  a  rival  or  substitute, 
and  the  preserver  and  purifier  of  all  things. 
Most  nations  had  regarded  it  as  a  mystic  and 
sacred  substance.  Among  the  heathen  nations 
of  antiquity,  and  with  the  Jews,  it  was  used  in 
the  ri'ligi(jus  ceremony  of  the  sacrifices — the  head 
of  the  victim  being  sprinkled  with  salt  and  water 
Ix'fore  it  was  offered.  Among  tho  primitive 
riiristian.s,  it  was  the  subject  of  Divine  allusions, 
and  the  symbol  of  purity,  of  incorruptibility, 
and  of  peii>etuity.  The  disciples  of  Christ  were 
called  "  the  .salt  of  the  earth  ;"  and  no  language, 
or  metaphor,  could  have  been  more  expressive 
of  their  character  and  mission — pure  in  them- 
selves, and  ail  antidote  to  moral,  as  salt  was  to 
material  corruption.  Among  the  nations  of  tlie 
East  salt  always  bus  l)een,  and  still  is,  the  sym- 
bol of  friendship,  and  the  pledfje  of  inviolable 
fidelity.  H  that  has  eaten  another's  salt,  has 
contracted  towards  his  benefactf)r  a  sacred  obli- 
gation ;  and  cannot  betray  or  injure  him  there- 
after, without  drawing  upon  himself  (according 
to  his  religions  l)elief)  the  certain  effects  of  the 
Divine  displ^  are.  AVhile  many  nations  have 
religiously  irded  this  substance,  all  have 
abhorred  It  axation ;  and  this  sentiment,  so 
universal,  profound,  so  inextinguishable  in 
the  huiniiii  heart,  is  not  to  bo  overlooked  by 
the  legisl 

Mr.  H  ucludcd  his  .speech  with  declaring 
iniplaoM'.lf  war  against  this  tax,  with  all  its  ap- 
purten  it  abuses,  of  monopoly  in  one  quarter 
of  the  I  iiion,  and  of  undue  advantages  in  an- 
other. He  denounced  it  as  a  tax  ujwn  the  en- 
tire ecoii  >i!iy  of  NATi'UK  and  of  aht — a  tax  upon 
man  and  upon  Iwast — upon  hPe  and  upon  health 
— upon  CO"' fort  and  luxury — upon  want  and 
supoi-fluity — upon  food  and  upon  raiment — on 
washing,  i.l  on  cle.inliness.  IIo  called  it  a 
heartless  aud  tyrant  tax,  as  inexorable  as  it  was 
omnipotent  and  omnipresent;  a  tax  vshich  no 
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economy  could  avoid  —no  poverty  could  shun — 
n(»  priviitinn  t'scnjx' — no  cunuinf?  oludo — no  force 
resist — no  dexterity  avert — no  curses  repulse — 
no  prayers  could  deprecate.  It  was  a  tax  wliich 
invaded  the  entire  dominion  of  human  opera- 
tions, fallinjr  with  its  greatest  weight  upon  the 
most  helpless,  and  the  most  meritorious ;  and 
depriving  the  nation  of  ))enefit8  infiniti'ly  tran- 
scending in  value,  the  amount  of  its  own  pro- 
duct. I  devote  myself,  said  Mr.  B.,  to  the  extir- 
imtion  of  this  odious  tax,  and  its  still  more 
odious  progeny — the  salt  mnnopolij  of  tlie  U'lM. 
I  war  against  them  while  they  exist,  and  while 
I  reinnin  on  this  floor.  Twelve  years  have  passed 
away — two  years  more  than  the  siege  of  Ti-oy 
lasted — since  1  began  this  contest.  Nothing 
disheartened  hy  so  many  defeats,  in  so  long  a 
time,  I  prosecute  the  war  with  unahateil  vigor  ; 
and,  relying  upon  the  goodness  of  the  cause, 
firmly  calcidute  upon  ultimate  and  final  success. 


CHAPTER    XLVII. 

TAIUINO   OFF. 

At  this  time,  and  in  the  House  of  Ilepresentn- 
tives,  was  exliihited  for  the  first  time,  the  spec- 
tacle of  members  '■^jxiiiiti'T  <iff'"  as  the  pliraso 
was ;  that  is  to  say,  two  members  of  opjiosite 
|K)litieal  parties  agreeing  to  absent  themselves 
fn)m  the  duties  of  the  House,  without  the  enn- 
sent  of  the  Ilou.se,  an<l  without  deducting  their 
per  diem  piiy  <luring  the  time  of  such  voluntary 
absence.  Such  agreements  were  a  clear  breaeh 
of  the  nili  s  of  the  House,  a  disregard  of  the 
constitution,  and  a  practice  o|)en  to  the  grossest 
abuses.  .\n  instiinee  of  the  kinil  was  avowetl 
on  the  floor  by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  ngrec- 
mcnt,  by  giving  lus  a  reason  for  not  voting  iliat 
he  had  "jtiiirnl  ij//'"  with  another  meniU-r, 
whose  all'airs  re(]uired  him  to  go  home.  It  was 
a  strange  anininciation,  and  called  for  rebi;I:e; 
and  there  was  a  member  present  who  had  the 
spirit  to  administer  it  ;  and  from  whom  it  came 
with  the  greatest  i)ropriety  on  account  of  his 
age  and  dignity,  and  jR'rfect  attention  to  all  his 
duties  as  a  member,  both  in  his  attendance  in 
the  House  and  in  the  committee  rooms.  That 
member  was  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  im- 


mediately proposed  to  the  House  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution :  "  Resolved,  that  the  practice, 
first  openly  avowed  at  the  present  Kessi<m  of 
Congress,  of  pairing  off,  involves,  on  the  part  of 
the  memlicrs  resorting  to  it,  the  violation  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  of  an  express 
rule  of  this  House,  and  of  the  duties  of  Ixith 
parties  in  the  transaction  to  their  immediate 
constituents,  to  tliis  Housi',  and  to  their  coun- 
try." This  resolve  was  placed  on  the  calendar 
to  take  its  turn,  but  not  being  reached  during 
the  session,  was  not  vote<l  upon.  That  was  the 
first  instance  of  this  reprehensible  practice,  fif^y 
years  after  the  government  harl  gone  into  oiK'ra- 
tion  ;  but  since  then  it  has  become  connnoii, 
and  even  inveterate,  and  is  carried  to  great 
length.  Members  pair  off,  and  «><)  as  they  please 
— either  remain  in  the  city,  refusing  to  attenil 
to  any  duty,  or  go  off  together  to  neighboring 
cities ;  or  separate  ;  one  staying  anil  one  going; 
and  the  one  that  remains  sometimes  standing 
up  in  his  place,  and  telling  the  S|)eaker  of  the 
House  that  he  had  paired  off;  and  so  refusing  to 
vote.  There  is  no  justification  for  such  conduct, 
and  it  Iwcomes  a  facile  way  for  shirking  ilut}', 
and  evading  responsibility,  if  a  memtier  is  un- 
der a  neces.sity  to  go  away  the  rules  of  the  Hou.xo 
reciuire  him  to  lusk  leave  ;  and  the  juurmds  of 
the  early  Congresses  are  fidl  of  such  applications. 
If  he  is  compelled  to  go,  it  is  his  inisfortuno, 
and  should  iiMt  be  communicated  to  another. 
This  writer  had  never  seen  an  instance  of  it  in 
the  Senate  during  his  tlilrty  years  of  service 
there;  but  the  practice  has  since  jK'uetnited 
that  body;  ami"  jmiring  o(f"  has  become  as 
con.mon  in  that  Hou.se  as  in  the  other,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  ninnlx-rs,  and  with  an  aggravation 
of  the  evil,  as  the  absence  of  a  senator  is  a  loss 
to  his  State  of  half  its  weight.  As  a  conse- 
([uence,  tlie  two  Houses  are  habitually  founil 
voting  with  deficient  numbers— often  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  third — often  with  a  bare  quorum. 

In  tlie  lirst  age  of  the  government  no  meniisT 
al^sentwl  himsi-lf  from  the  .service  of  the  Hou^e 
to  which  he  belonged  withtut  lirst  lu^king,  and 
obtaining  its  leave;  or,  if  calle<l  off  middenly,  .v 
colleague  was  engaged  to  state  the  eircumstanee 
to  the  Hous<',  and  ask  the  leav;  In  the  join  iials 
of  the  two  Houses,  for  the  first  thirty  years  of 
the  government,  there  is,  in  the  iiulex.  a  n'gnlar 
heail  for  "absent  without  leave  ;  "  and.  lurning 
to  the  indicated  page,  everj  such  name  will  bt; 
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sun.  Tlint  licwl  in  tlie  imli-x  hiw  disujiiRiirod 
in  lafiT  tinu'H.  I  rfCDllict  nt)  instance  of  Iciivc 
aski-'l  >incc  tiic  lust  of  tlie  iiiiiy  na-iulK-'is— 
tlic  MuconH,  Hiin(lol|ihs,  Hufus  Kin^rit,  Suniucl 
Sniitiis,  und  John  Tayloi-s  of  Carolinf — (liHu|>- 
li(.ari<l  from  the  hulls  of  Congress. 


CHAPTER    XLVIII. 

TAX  ON  BANK  NoTIIx-.  Ml!.  ItlONTOSrt  81'KKCIl : 
EXTUACTS: 

Mn.  Hknton  lironght  forward  his  pminiwd 
motion  for  liavc  lO  hrin^  in  a  liill  to  tax  the 
circulution  of  banks  and  hunkerH,  und  of  all  cor- 
]ioration»s.f'om|ianics  or  individuals  which  issno<I 
liapcr  rnrn-iicy.  IIo  saiil  nothinf;  \/as  more 
rfusonahlc  than  to  ri'i|uii'e  the  moneyed  interest 
which  was  eniployetl  in  hankinjr.  und  es|K>cially 
in  that  branch  of  bankinj?  which  was  iledicated 
to  tlic  profitable  business  of  converting  lamp- 
black and  raj;  -ito  money,  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  jfovernineiit.  It  was  a  iurjie  in 
teivst.  very  able,  an<l  very  iirojH-r.  to  |Miy  tax 
und  which  pai<l  nothinfjon  iheir  jjrofitalileisRuo 
— profitable  to  tbeni  injurious  to  the  country. 
It  wu>  an  intere-'  which  possessed  many  privi- 
le>r«'s  over  the  ivxt  of  the  comnninity  !)y  law ; 
which  u-  .ipid  nuiiiy  others  which  the  laws  did 
not  ^:nnit ;  which,  in  fact,  set  t!ie  laws  and  the 
p.vernmenl  at  •k-flanw  wh<nevcr  it  pleased  ;  and 
which,  in  aiidition  to  all  ihe^'  jirivilenes  and  ail- 
vautajres.  wiisentiivlv  exempt  from  federal  taxa- 
tion. While  the  producing;  and  lalxirin;:  classes 
«••;•<■  all  tii'.fd;  while  these  meritorioui*  clasnos, 
with  tluir  small  incomes^  were  taxed  in  thnr  com- 
forts and  neces.sarivs — in  their  salt,  imn,  I'Uft.ir. 
blanket.s.  hat.s,  coats  and  shoes,  and  so  many 
other  articles — the  bankinir  interest.  « liich  dealt 
ill  hundreds  of  millions,  which  niunufactured 
and  monopolized  money,  which  put  up  and  put 
down  price-;,  and  held  ibe  whole  country  sub- 
j.ci  to  its  power,  and  tributary  to  its  wealth, 
paid  nothing'.  This  was  wrou};  in  itself  and 
unjust  to  the  rest  of  the  connnunity.  It  wits 
an  error  or  mistake  in  }rovernuient  which  he  had 
lonn  intended  to  brint;  to  the  noti»-e  of  the  Sen- 
ale  and  tlu'  country  ;  and  he  judjred  the  present 
cinjunctiire  to  be  a  jiroper  time  for  doinj;  it. 
Ruvenue  is  waiitcil.     A  general  revision  of  the 


tariff  is  al>o»it  to  take  place.  An  ndjustnieiit  of 
the  taxes  for  a  long  |HTio<I  is  about  to  bo  nuide. 
This  \a  the  time  to  brinj?  forward  the  bnnkiu); 
interest  to  bear  their  shaiv  of  the  public  bur- 
dens, and  the  more  so,  as  they  are  now  in  the 
fact  of  proving  theniselvcs  to  be  a  great  burden 
on  the  public,  and  the  public  mind  is  U'pinning 
to  consider  whether  there  is  any  way  to  make 
them  ttinenablo  to  law  and  government. 

In  other  countries,  Mr.  B.  sai«l,  the  banking 
interest  was  subject  to  taxation.  He  knew  <if  no 
country  in  which  bunking  was  tolerate<l,  except 
our  own,  in  which  it  wus  not  tuxed.  In  (Jn-nt 
llritain— that  country  from  which  we  bornnv 
the  banking  system — the  banking  interest  pays 
its  fair  und  fell  proistrtion  of  the  public  taxes: 
it  pays  at  present  rear  four  millions  of  dollars. 
It  paid  in  \KW  the  .sum  of  ^;i,725,4()0  :  in  lH.i7 
it  paid  ^;5,.'»'.M,!)00.  These  were  the  last  years 
for  which  ho  had  seen  the  details  of  the  British 
taxation,  und  the  amounts  he  luid  stated  com- 
prehended the  bunk  tax  upon  the  whole  united 
kmgdom :  upon  S'jotland  and  Ireland,  us  well 
us  u|M)n  Knglund  und  Wules.  It  wus  a  haiid- 
"-^me  item  in  the  budget  of  liritish  taxation,  and 
1  i  levit'd  on  two  brunclus  of  the  bunking 
tiu.sine.sK :  on  the  cir(;idulion,  and  on  bills  of  ex- 
change. In  the  bill  which  he  intended  to  bring 
forward,  the  circulation  alone  was  proposed  to 
be  tuxed;  and.  in  that  respe<'t,  the  pujier  sys- 
tem woidd  still  remain  more  favored  here  than 
it  was  in  (ireal  Britain. 

In  o\ir  own  country,  Mr.  II.  said,  the  banking 
interest  ba<l  formerly  been  taxed,  and  that  in  all 
its  liranclies;  in  its  circulation,  its  di.scounts. 
and  its  bills  of  exchange.  This  was  during  iliu 
late  war  with  (Jreut  Brituin ;  und  though  the 
bunking  business  wus  then  small  compured  to 
what  it  is  now,  yet  the  product  of  the  ta.\  wus 
considerable,  und  well  worth  the  gutbermg  :  it 
was  about  ,Sr)(K>,Oii(»  p«r  annum.  At  the  eml  ..f 
the  war  this  tux  was  alioli>iied  ;  w  bile  most  of 
the  war  taxes,  laid  at  the  .same  tune,  for  the 
same  purpose,  ami  for  the  same  pel  iod,  w  ero 
contimie<l  in  force;  among  them  the  tax  on 
salt,  and  other  necessaries  of  life.  U\  a  |k  rver- 
mon  of  every  principle  of  righteous  taxation,  the 
tax  on  bunks  was  abolished,  and  (bat  on  salt 
was  continued.  This  bas  remaii>ed  the  case  foi 
twenty-five  years,  and  it  is  time  to  reverse  iho 
proceeding.  It  is  time  to  make  the  banks  pay, 
and  to  let  salt  go  iVee. 
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Mr.  B.  next  8tati<<I  the  manner  of  levying  the 
bank  tax  at  presunt  in  (in-at  Jiritain,  which  ho 
Raid  woH  (lono  with  great  facility  and  Himplicity. 
It  wafl  a  levy  of  a  fixed  sum  on  the  average  cir- 
culation of  the  year,  which  the  bank  won  re- 
quired to  give  in  for  taxation  like  any  other 
property,  and  the  amount  collected  by  adiBtress 
warrant  if  not  paid.  Tliin  Nimple  and  obvious 
method  of  making  the  levy,  had  been  adopted 
in  1815,  and  had  Ijecn  followcil  ever  since.  Be- 
fore that  time  it  wa«  efl'ected  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  stamp  duty  ;  a  stamp  being  re- 
quired for  each  note,  but  with  the  privilege  of 
com))ounding  for  a  gross  sum.  In  IHlTi  the  o\y- 
tior<  of  compounding  was  dropped :  a  gross 
amount  wft.><  nxe<l  by  law  as  the  tax  upon  every 
million  of  the  circulation ,  and  thi.s  change  in 
the  mode  of  collection  Ihib  'axrated  so  benefi- 
cially tha>,  though  temporary  nt  tirst,  it  has  been 
nia<le  )>'jnnanent.  The  amount  fii  e<l  was  at  the 
rate 'f£.'{,5(H)  for  every  million.  This  was  for 
tlio  circulation  only :  a  separate,  and  much 
lieuvier  tax  was  luid  u))on  bills  of  exchange,  to 
bo  coUccte<l  by  a  stamp  duty,  without  the  privi- 
lege of  composition. 

Mr.  B.  here  read,  from  a  recent  history  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  u  brief  account  of  the  taxation 
of  the  circulation  of  that  institulLn  for  the  lost 
fifty  years — fi\)u»  17l)((  to  the  present  time.  It 
was  at  that  time  that  her  circulation  l>egan  to 
Ik-  taxed,  because  at  tliat  time  only  did  she 
L  ■j.ia  to  have  a  circulation  which  displaced  the 
bp^'c^Q  of  the  country.  She  then  la-gan  U-  issue 
notes  under  ten  iH)un(Ls,  having  liecn  first  char- 
tered with  the  privilege  of  issuing  none  less  than 
one  hundred  jmunds.  It  w  an  &  century — fron» 
1G94  to  1790 — before  she  got  down  to  Xf),  and 
oflerwanls  to  X2,  and  toXl ;  and  from  that  time 
the  siKJcie  basis  was  displaced,  the  currency 
convulsed,  and  the  banks  susix'uding  and  break- 
ing. The  goveriunent  indenmified  itself,  in  a 
small  degree,  for  the  mischiefs  of  the  pestiferous 
currency  which  it  had  authorized  ;  and  the  ex- 
tract which  he  was  about  to  rend  was  the  his- 
tory of  the  taxation  on  the  Bank  of  England 
notes  whicii,  commencing  at  the  small  composi- 
tion of  X12,000  ])er  annum,  now  amounts  to  a 
large  ])roiK>rtion  of  the  near  four  millions  of 
dollars  which  the  pai)er  system  pays  annually 
to  the  British  Treasury.     lie  read  : 

"  The  Bank,  till  lately,  has  always  Uen  par- 
ticularly fiivored  in  the  composition  which  they 


paid  for  stamp  duties.  In  1701.  they  |)aid  a 
composition  of  X12,(MN)  |H<r  unnuni,  in  lieu  of  nil 
stamps,  either  on  bill  or  notes.  In  1799,  on  an 
increase  of  the  stamp  duty,  their  composition 
was  advanced  to  X2<),(K)0;  and  an  addition  of 
X4,(K)0  for  notes  issued  under  X'».  raised  the 
whole  to  X24,()00.  In  1H(I4,  an  addition  of  not 
less  tlinn  fifty  |K>r  cent,  was  made  to  the  stnni)i 
duty  ;  but,  altho\igh  the  Bank  circulation  of 
notes  imder  Xr>  had  incn'asc>d  from  one  and  n 
half  to  fuur  and  a  half  millions,  the  whole 
com|)osition  was  only  raised  from  X'JI.(H»()to 
X.'»2,(i0(>.  In  I8(»8,  there  was  a  further  increase 
of  thirty-three  jier  a-nt.  to  the  stamp  duly,  at 
which  time  the  composition  was  raised  iVom 
X;52,0()(»  to  X42,000.  In  both  these  instuiuvs, 
the  mcrease  was  not  in  pro|K)rtion  even  to  the 
increase  of  duty  ;  and  no  allowance  whatever 
was  made  for  the  ineiease  m  the  amount  of  tlm 
bank  circulation.  It  was  i;()t  till  the  session 
of  I8ir),  on  a  further  increase  of  the  stamp  duty, 
that  the  new  principle  was  established,  and  the 
Bank  compelled  to  pa^'  a  coin|H)sition  in  some 
nroportion  to  the  amount  of  their  cireiilatiou. 
The  composition  is  now  fixed  as  follows:  I  pon 
the  avenige  circulation  of  the  preceding  year. 
the  Bank  is  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  X;j,.'i()n  jm  r 
million,  on  their  aggregate  circulation,  without 
reference  to  the  dijlerent  ola».seH  and  value  of 
their  notes.  The  establislnnent  of  this  princi- 
ple, it  is  calculated,  cause«l  a  saving  to  the  pul>- 
lic,  in  the  years  1815  ami  I81(i  of  X7(i,(iilii. 
By  the  neglect  of  this  principle,  wliich  ought  to 
have  lieen  adopted  in  1799,  Mr.  Kicardo  esti- 
mated the  public  to  have  U'cn  losers,  and  the 
Bank  consequently  gainers,  of  no  less  a  sum 
than  hnlj'a  million," 

Mr.  B.  remarked  briefly  ui)on  the  equity  of 
this  tax,  the  simplicity  of  its  levy  since  I8l.'>, 
and  its  large  product.  He  deemed  it  the  pro|>i'r 
mtMlel  to  be  followed  in  the  United  States,  un- 
less we  should  go  on  the  principle  of  cojiying 
all  that  was  evil,  and  rejecting  nil  that  was 
good  in  the  British  paper  system.  We  Iwr- 
rowed  the  banking  system  from  the  Knglish, 
with  all  its  foreign  '  lees,  and  then  aildcd  others 
of  our  own  to  it.  England  has  suppressed  the 
I>estilence  of  notes  under  X5  (near  S--')  5  w-e 
retain  small  notes  down  to  a  dollar,  and  thence 
to  the  fractional  parts  of  a  dollar.  She  has 
taxed  all  notes  ;  and  those  under  X5  she  taxe<l 
highest  while  she  had  them;  we,  on  the  con- 
trary, tax  none.  The  additional  tax  of  X4,(l(>i* 
on  the  notes  under  X5  rested  on  the  fair  prin- 
ciple (if  taxing  highest  that  which  was  most 
pmlitable  to  the  owner  and  most  injurious  to 
the  country.  The  smnll  notes  fell  within  that 
category,  and  then'fore  paiil  highest. 

Having  thus  shown   that  bank  circulation 
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WHH  now  taxtKl  in  dnut  TJritain,  ami  lia<l  iK-cn 
for  (ifly  years,  he  procicdcd  to  sliow  that  it 
hail  alrto  Intn  taxifl  in  tho  Tniteil  StntiH. 
Tliirt  was  iw  i\w  yi-ar  IKl.'l.  In  the  month  of 
Aujjnst  of  that  year,  a  statnp-act  was  pasHcd, 
applicahlo  to  hanks  kikI  to  hankiTM,  ami  taxing 
thi-ni  in  thi-  throe  peat  liranches  of  their  busi- 
n«'s«,  to  wit:  the  eirculation.  the  diHcounlH,  and 
the  bills  of  exehanpe.  On  the  circulation,  the 
tax  connnenced  at  one  '•ent  on  a  one  dollar 
note,  and  rose  pradually  to  fifty  dollars  on 
notes  exeeedinR  f)nc  tliousaml  dollars  ;  with  the 
privilffre  of  roinpouiidinc  for  a  jrross  sum  in 
lien  «if  the  duly.  On  the  discounts,  the  tax 
iKV'an  at  live  cents  on  notes  discounted  for  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  mse  jjrudually  to  five  dol- 
lars on  nrttes  of  eight  thoiisanfl  dollars  and  u|)- 
warils.  On  hills  of  exchange,  it  began  at  live 
cents  on  bills  of  lifty  dollars,  and  rose  to  live 
dollars  on  those  of  eight  thousand  dollars  and 
upwards. 

Such  was  the  tax,  continued  Mr.  B.,  which 
the  moneyed  interest,  employed  in  banking, 
was  n-fjuired  to  jmy  in  IJ^IIJ,  and  which  it  con- 
tinued to  pay  until  1817.  In  that  year  the 
bajiks  were  released  from  taxation,  while  taxes 
were  continued  upon  all  the  comforts  and  no- 
cesH;u'ie8  of  life.  Taxes  are  now  continued 
upon  articles  of  pritie  necessity — upon  salt 
even  — antl  the  (juestinn  ".ill  now  go  l)efor<!  the 
Senate  luid  country,  whether  the  banking  in- 
tejest,  which  has  now  grown  so  rich  and  jww- 
erfid — which  monopolizes  the  money  of  the 
country — beards  the  government — makes  dis- 
tress or  prosperity  when  it  pleases — the  ques- 
tion is  now  come  whether  this  interest  shall 
contimic  to  be  exempt  from  tax,  while  ever_, 
thing  else  has  to  pay. 

Mv.  \i.  said  he  did  not  know  how  the  bank- 
ing interest  of  the  present  day  would  reli.sh  a 
proposition  to  make  ihem  contribute  to  the 
supiKirt  of  the  government.  He  did  not  know 
how  they  would  take  it ;  but  he  did  know  how 
ft  banker  of  the  old  school — (me  who  paid  on 
sight,  according  to  his  promise,  and  never  biwke 
a  promise  to  the  holder  of  his  notes — he  did 
know  how  mirk  a  banker  viewed  the  act  of 
1H13  ;  and  he  woidd  exhibit  his  behavior  to  the 
Senate;  he  spoke  of  the  late  Stephen  (JirarJ 
of  I'hiladtlphia ;  and  he  would  lot  him  sjieak 
for  himself  by  reading  some  passages  from  a  ]«- 


tition  which  lie  presented  to  Congress  the  year 
after  the  tax  on  bank  notes  was  laid. 
Mr.  B.  read : 

'"That  youi  nemorialist  has  established  a 
bank  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  upon  the  foim- 
dation  of  his  own  individual  fortune  and  credit, 
and  for  his  own  exchisive  emolument,  an<l  that 
he  is  willing  most  cheerfully  to  contribute,  in 
common  witJi  his  fellow-iitizens  throughout 
the  United  States,  a  full  jin)portion  of  the  taxes 
which  have  Wen  imposed  for  the  sup|)ort  of  the 
naMcmal  government,  ac«'onling  to  the  profits 
of  his  occupation  and  the  value  of  his  istate; 
but  a  construction  has  been  given  to  the  acts 
of  Congri'ss  laying  duties  on  notes  of  banks, 
Ac.  from  which  great  dilUodties  have  occurred, 
an(l  great  inequalities  daily  produce<l  to  the 
disadvantage  of  his  bank,  that  were  not,  it  is 
confidently  believe<l,  within  the  contenqdation 
of  the  legislature.  And  your  memorialist  hav- 
ing submitted  these  considerations  to  the  wis- 
dom of  Congress,  ii'spectfully  prays,  that  the  act 
of  Congn-ss  may  be  so  amende(f  as  to  permit 
the  Seeixtary  of  the  Treasury  to  enter  into  a 
composition  for  the  stamp  duty,  in  the  case  of 
private  bankers,  as  well  as  in  the  cjise  of  corpo- 
rations and  conqwuiies,  or  so  as  to  rtMulcr  the 
duty  equal  in  its  operations  upon  every  deno- 
mination of  bankers." 

Mr.  B.  had  road  those  pa.ssages  from  Mr.  Gi- 
rard's  jM-'tition  to  Cttngress  in  ISM,  JirMt,  for 
the  pui-pose  of  showing  the  reailincss  with 
which  a  banker  of  the  o'l  school  paid  the  taxes 
which  the  govennnent  impose<l  u[K)n  his  busi- 
ness ;  and,  next,  to  show  the  very  considerable 
amount  of  that  tax,  wliich  on  the  circidation 
alone  amounted  to  ten  thousand  dollars  on  the 
millitm.  All  this,  with  the  additional  tax  on 
the  discounts,  and  on  the  bills  of  exchangi',  Mr. 
(lirard  was  entirely  willing  to  pay,  provided  all 
paid  alike.  All  he  asked  was  equality  of  taxa- 
tion, and  that  he  might  have  the  benefit  of  the 
.same  composition  which  wa.s  allowed  to  incor- 
porated banks.  This  was  a  reasonable  ri'quest, 
and  wa.s  immediately  granted  by  Congress. 

Mr.  B.  said  revenue  was  one  object  of  his 
bill :  the  n'gulation  of  the  currenfy  by  the  sup- 
pression of  small  notes  and  the  consequent 
protection  of  the  constitutional  c\irrency,  was 
another:  and  for  that  purpo.se  the  tax  was  pro- 
posed to  bo  heaviest  on  notes  under  twenty 
tlollnrs,  and  to  be  augmented  annually  until  it 
accomplished  its  obj'ct. 
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CIIAI'TKR    XLIX. 

LIIIKUATION  tiK  MI-AVKS   lU.l.nNOlNd  TO  AMK.Itl- 
CAN  cni/ENS  IN  IIKITISII  toI.oMAl.  I'OMtA. 

Vi'  to  tli'm  tiiiio,  and  within  n  \x'v\'>il  of  ton 
>«iirs,  tiiitf  instanciH  nf  tliin  kind  luid  (M'ciirre«l. 
F-'irst,  tiint  of  tlu-  Hcliooncr  Comet.  Tliirt  vch- 
ml  cnilcd  from  tlir  District  of  Columhia  in  thi- 
yiar  IH.U),  destined  for  New  Orleans,  havinj;, 
anion);  otiier  thiiifts.  n  ninnlH-r  of  nlaves  on 
lioard.  Her  paiuTs  were  regular,  un<l  the  voy- 
ap-  in  all  resiH-ct.-t  hiwful.  She  was  stranded 
on  one  of  tlie  fuUv  keyn  of  the  liahanm  IxlandH, 
o|i|)oHitc  to  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  uhnost  in 
Hinht  of  our  own  shon-s.  The  |H'rsons  on  boaitl, 
inchidinf;  the  slaves,  were  taken  by  the  wreck- 
ers, apiinst  tlu"  remonstrance  of  the  captain  and 
file  owners  of  the  slaves,  into  Nassau,  New 
I'mvidence — one  of  the  Bahama  Islands;  where 
the  slaves  were  forcibly  seized  and  detained  by    none  of  the  rights  a|i|K>rtainin(;  to  her  on  tli 


havinit  commenced  under  that  of  President 
Jackson.  Coinpenhation  in  the  ease  of  the  Kn- 
terprizi'  hail  Iteeti  refused ;  and  the  rtHMin  jjiven 
for  the  distinction  in  the  <ases,  was,  timt  the 
two  first  hapiM'ued  duiin^;  the  time  thai  slavery 
existiNl  in  the  Hritish  West  India  colonies— the 
latter  after  its  abolition  thtre.  All  these  were 
coasting  voyafies  between  one  jtort  of  the  I'nited 
States  and  another,  and  involved  practical  (pies- 
tions  of  jrreot  interest  to  all  the  slave  Stales. 
Mr.  Calhoinj  bron|(ht  the  <piistion  before  the 
Senate  in  a  set  of  restdiitions  which  he  divw  up 
for  the  occasion ;  and  which  were  in  these 
words : 

"  /  e.«fo/n(/.  That  a  ship  or  a  vessel  on  the 
high  sea.H,  '.:\  time  of  peace,  engaged  in  a  lawful 
voyage,  is,  ncconling  to  the  laws  of  nations,  un- 
der the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Stale  ti> 
which  her  flag  belongs;  as  nnich  so  as  if  con- 
stituting a  part  of  its  own  donmin. 

"  Umolnit,  That  if  such  ship  or  vessel  should 
Ik*  forced  by  stirss  of  weather,  or  other  una- 
voidable caiise,  into  the  port  of  a  friendly 
power,  she  would,  under  the  same  laws,  losi 


the  local  authorities.  The  second  was  the  case 
of  the  Kncomium.  She  sailed  fi-om  Charleston 
in  I  K.'M,  destined  to  New  ( >rlean8,  on  a  voyage 
lawful  and  reguhir,  and  was  stranded  near  the 
saini'  place,  ami  with  tht!  same  fate  with  the 
Couu't.  She  was  curried  into  Nassau,  where 
the  slaves  were  also  seized  ond  detained  by  the 
local  authorities.  The  slaves  belonged  to  the 
Messrs.  Waddell  of  North  Uaiolino,  among  the 
most  res|H-etable  inhabitants  of  the  State,  and 
on  their  way  to  Louisiana  with  a  view  to  a  per- 
numenl  settlement  in  that  State.  The  third 
case  was  that  of  the  Enterprize,  sailing  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  18it5,  destined  for 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  a  lawfid  voyage, 
aJid  with  regular  papers.  She  was  forced  una- 
voidably, by  stress  of  weather,  into  Port  Ham- 
ilton, liernnida  Island,  where  the  slaves  on 
board  were  forcibly  seized  and  tletaincd  by  the 
local  authorities.  The  owners  of  the  slaves, 
prote  ting  in  vain,  at  the  time,  and  in  every  in- 
stancv,  against  this  seizure  of  their  property, 
afterwanis  applied  to  their  own  government  for 
rediTss  ;  and  after  years  of  negotiation  with 
(J real  Uritain,  :  v-dress  was  obtained  in  the  two 
first  cases — the  full  value  of  the  slaves  being 
delivered  to  the  United  Suites,  to  be  paid  to  the 
owners.  This  was  accomplished  during  Mr. 
\nn   Uuren's    administration,   the   negotiation 


high  seas  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  she  and  her 
cargo  and  persons  on  Itoard,  with  their  proper- 
ty, and  all  the  rights  belonging  to  tiuir  pi-r- 
sonul  relations,  ixs  established  by  the  laws  of  llu- 
State  to  whicli  they  belong.  Mould  be  placed 
uniler  the  prot«'Ction  which  the  laws  of  nations 
extend  to  the  uid'urtunate  under  such  cireuni- 
stances, 

'•  Itesnlved,  That  the  brig  Iiiterprize.  wliieh 
was  forced  unavoidably  by  stress  if  weatlni 
into  Port  Ilaniilton,  liermuda  Island,  while  on 
a  lawful  voyage  on  the  high  seas  from  one  port 
of  the  Union  to  another,  comes  within  the  prin- 
ciples embraced  in  the  foregoing  resid\itions ; 
and  that  the  seizure  and  detention  of  the  ne- 
groes on  board  by  the  local  authority  of  the 
island,  was  n>i  act  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nations,  and  highly  unjust  to  our  own  citizens 
to  whom  they  behmg." 

It  was  in  this  latter  case  that  ^Ir,  Calhoun 
wishe<l  to  obtain  the  judgment  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  point  he  had  to  argue  was,  whether  u 
municipal  regulation  of  Great  Itrit^iin  could  al- 
ter the  law  of  nations?  Under  tlmt  law  .she 
made  indemnity  for  the  slaves  liberated  in  the 
two  first  cases  :  under  her  own  municipal  law 
she  denied  it  in  the  latter  ca.se.  The  distinc- 
tion taken  by  the  British  minister  wa.s,  that  in 
the  tiret  cases,  slavery  existing  in  this  British 
colony  and  recognized  by  law.  the  iwrsons  com- 
ing in  with  their  slaves  had  a  property  in  them 
which  had  been  divested :    iu  the  latter  case 
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that  Klnvfiy  lieiiig  mi  lonj^i-r  rtTKpnizfd  in  this 
cnloiiy.  tliiTi!  was  n<»  pro|Mrty  in  tlu-in  aftiT 
their  arrival  ;  and  conw-qiu-ntly  no  rifrhtH  di- 
VfNti'd.  Mr.  Callioun  udmittrd  tliat  would  Ih' 
the  msv  if  the  entranci-  liad  Ih'cii  voluntary ; 
hut  diiiitd  it  whiTf  the  I'ntranri-  waa  forced ; 
•H  in  thiH  caHo.     IliM  argtanuiit  was : 

"I  nlijfot  not  to  the  rule.  I** our  citizeuH  had 
no  ri(tht  to  their  Hiave.x,  at  any  time  after  they 
ententi  tiie  Britisli  territory — timt  is,  if  the 
mere  fiut  of  entering  extinnui.xhed  all  riuhl  ti' 
them  (for  that  is  the  amoiuit  of  the  rule) — 
they  could,  of  course,  have  no  cliiim  on  the 
Rritixh  (covernment,  for  tlie  plain  reason  that 
the  local  authority,  in  sei/.ini.;  and  detainiu)!  the 
nefrriKH,  s«'ized  and  (letained  what,  hy  su|t|Misi- 
tion,  did  not  U-long  to  them.  That  is  clear 
i'mnigli ;  hut  let  us  see  the  applicatifm :  it  is 
driven  in  a  few  words.  He  sa^s:  '  Nr)w  the 
owmrs  of  th<'  slaves  on  hoard  the  Kuterprize 
never  were  iwfully  in  posseSHiou  of  those 
slaves  within  the  British  territory;'  a.ssi};uinft 
for  reason,  '  that  la-fore  the  Enterprize  arriveil 
at  Heruuida,  slavery  liad  heeu  aholished  in  the 
British  empire' — an  asserticm  wliicli  f  shall 
show,  in  a  suhsequent  part  of  my  remarks,  to 
Ih^  erroneous.  From  that,  and  that  alone,  he 
comes  ti)  the  conclusion, 'that  the  neproes  on 
lioard  the  Kuterprize  had,  l»y  enti '  11^  within 
the  British  juris(licti<m,  acniiired  rights  which 
the  liM'al  coiutH  were  hound  to  j)rotect.'  Such 
<i'iiainly  would  have  bii'u  the  case  if  they  h-'fl 
lieen  hroupht  in,  or  entered  voluntarily.  He 
who  enters  voluntarily  tlie  territory  of  another 
Slate,  tacitly  .suhmits  himself,  with  all  his 
rifihts,  to  its  law.s,  and  is  as  much  hound  to 
suhniit  to  theut  as  its  citizens  01  suiijects.  No 
one  denies  that ;  hut  that  is  not  the  present 
case.  Tlu'v  eiiteri-d  not  voluutiirily,  hut  from 
necessity  ;  and  ilic  very  point  at  issue  is, 
whether  the  British  numici|)al  laws  could  di- 
vest (heir  owners  of  proin-rty  in  their  slaves  on 
onteuiin  British  territory,  in  cases  such  as  the 
KutiTjirize,  when  the  vessel  has  heeu  forced 
into  their  territory  hy  iieees>,  i,  throupli  an 
act  of  Providence,  to  save  the  h\cs  of  tho.se  on 
hoard.  We  <leuy  they  can,  and  maintain  the 
opposite  {rrouud: — that  tlie  law  of  mitions  in 
such  cax  interposes  and  protects  the  ves-  1 
and  those  on  lioard.  with  their  li;. Ms,  afniiii>t 
the  nninici|)al  laws  of  the  State,  to  which  thi-y 
have  ne\>r  submitted,  and  to  which  it  would 
he  cruel  and  inhiimati  as  will  as  unjust,  to  .sub- 
ject them.  Sue  i-  .'.arly  the  point  at  i.ssuc 
hetween  the  twi.  ^ovi  rnmeiits ;  and  u  is  not 
less  clear,  that  it  i.>  the  very  jiuint  assumed  hy 
the  British  negotiator  in  the  controversy." 

This  is  fair  reasoning  upon  the  law  of  the 
ca.se,  and  certainly  ft  the  law  of  nations  in 
full  force  in  favor  of  the  American  owners. 


The  e(|uity  of  tlie  cas<«  was  also  fully  stated, 
and  the  injury  shown  to  he  of  a  practi<'al  kind, 
which  self-pnitection  re<|uired  the  I'uiled  States 
to  prevent  for  the  future.  In  tliis  sense,  Mr. 
Calhoun  ari;ued : 

'•To  us  this  is  not  a  mere  abstract  question, 
nor  one  simply  relatiu(r  to  the  free  u>e  of  the 
hi;;li  seas.  It  comes  nearer  home.  It  is  one 
of  free  and  safe  pnssajre  from  on«'  port  to 
another  of  our  I'nion  ;  as  much  so  to  us,  as  a 
questifin  touchin;j;  the  free  and  sale  use  of  the 
clhiunels  between  Ku^rland  and  Ireland  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  o|iposite  coast  of  the  contineni 
on  the  other,  would  be  to  (inat  Britain.  To 
underst.tud  its  deep  importuuce  to  us,  it  must 
Ih'  borne  in  min<l.  that  the  isiaud  of  Bermuda 
lies  but  a  shoit  distance  oif  our  const,  and  that 
the  channel  between  the  Bahama  islands  and 
Flori<la  is  not  less  than  two  hundred  miles  in 
leiiffth,  and  <  n  an  average  not  more  than  lifty 
wide;  and  that  through  this  lung,  narrow  and 
dirticuli  channel,  the  immen.sc  trade  betwii'n 
our  ports  on  the  (Julf  of  Afcxijo  and  the  Atlan- 
tic roast  must  Jias,  which,  at  no  distant  period, 
will  constitute  more  than  half  of  the  tnule  ot 
the  Inion.  The  principle  set  up  liy  the  British 
government,  if  carried  out  to  its  full  extent, 
would  do  much  '••  close  this  iill-imporlant 
channel,  by  rendering  it  tiK)  hazardous  for  use. 
.She  has  only  to  give  an  imlciiiiite  e.\liiisi<iii  to 
the  principle  applied  to  the  case  of  the  Kuter- 
prize, and  the  work  would  be  done  ;  ami  why 
has  she  not  as  good  11  right  to  apply  it  to  u  car- 
go of  sugar  or  cotton,  us  to  the  .-slaves  who  pro- 
dutvd  it." 

'I'he  resolutions  were  n-ferred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  relations,  which  rej>orted 
them  back  with  .some  slight  alteration,  not  af- 
fecting or  impairing  their  force;  and  in  that 
form  they  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Senate.  Although  there  was  no  opposition  to 
them,  the  importance  of  the  occasion  justified  a 
record  of  tlie  vote :  and  they  wi-re  accordingly 
taken  by  yeas  and  nays — or  rather,  by  yeas : 
for  there  were  no  nays.  This  was  one  of  the 
occasions  on  which  the  mind  loves  to  dwell, 
wlieii,  on  a  (piestiou  pun  ly  sectional  and 
Southern,  and  wholly  in  the  interest  of  slave 
property,  there  was  no  division  of  sentiment  iu 
the  American  Senate. 
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CHAPTER    L. 

HESIONATION  OP  SENATOR  HUGH  LAWSON 
WIIITK  OF  TENNESSEE :  IIlS  DEATH:  SOME 
NOTICE  OF  1II8  LIFE  AND  CIIARACTEE. 

This  resignation  took  place  under  circumstances, 
not  frequent,  but  sometimes  occurring  in  the 
Senate — that  of  receiving  instructions  from  the 
General  Assembly  of  his  State,  which  either  op- 
erate as  a  censure  upon  a  senator,  or  require 
him  to  (io  something  which  either  his  con- 
science, or  his  honor  forbids.  Mr.  White  at 
this  time — the  session  of  1839-'40 — received 
instructions  from  the  General  Assembly  of  his 
State  which  affected  him  in  both  ways — con- 
demning past  conduct,  and  prescribing  a  future 
course  whif^h  he  could  not  follow.  Ho  had 
been  democratic  from  his  youth — came  into  the 
Senate — had  grown  aged — as  such :  but  of  late 
years  had  voted  generally  with  the  whigs  on 
their  leading  measures,  and  classed  politically 
with  them  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Van  Buren.  In 
these  circumstances  he  received  instructions  to 
reverse  his  course  of  voting  on  these  leading 
measures — naming  them ;  and  requiring  him  to 
support  the  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
lie  consulted  his  self-respect,  as  well  as  obeyed 
a  democratic  principle ;  and  sent  in  his  resigna- 
tion. It  was  the  conclusion  of  a  public  life 
which  disappointed  its  whole  previous  course. 
From  his  youth  he  had  been  a  popular  man, 
and  that  as  the  fair  reward  of  conduct,  without 
practicing  an  art  to  obtain  it,  or  even  seeming  to 
know  that  he  was  winning  it.  Bred  a  lawyer, 
and  coming  early  to  the  bar,  he  was  noted  for  a 
probity,  modesty  and  gravity — with  a  learning, 
ability,  assiduity  and  patience — which  marked 
him  for  the  judicial  bench :  and  he  was  soon  pla- 
ced upon  it—  that  of  the  Superior  Court.  After- 
wards, when  the  judiciary  of  the  State  was  re- 
modelled, he  was  placed  on  the  bench  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  It  was  considered  a  favor  to  the 
public  to  get  him  to  take  the  place.  That  is  well 
known  to  the  writer  of  this  View,  then  a  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Assembly  of  Tennessee,  and 
the  author  of  the  new  modelled  judiciary.  He 
applied  to  Judge  White,  who  had  at  tiiat  time 
returned  to  the  bar,  to  know  if  he  would  take 


the  place ;  and  considered  the  new  system  ac- 
credited with  the  public  on  receiving  his  an- 
swer that  he  would.  That  was  all  that  he  had 
to  do  with  getting  the  appointment :  he  was 
elected  unanimously  by  the  General  Assembly, 
with  whom  the  appointuent  rested.  That  is 
about  the  way  in  which  he  received  all  his  ap- 
pointments, either  from  his  State,  or  from  the 
federal  government — merely  agreeing  to  take 
the  oflBce  if  it  was  offered  to  him  ;  but  not  al- 
ways agreeing  to  accept :  often  refusing — as  in 
the  case  of  a  cabinet  anpointment  offered  him 
by  President  Jackson,  his  political  and  perso- 
nal friend  of  forty  years'  standing.  It  was  long 
before  he  would  enter  a  political  career,  but 
finally  consented  to  become  senator  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States :  always  discharging 
the  duties  of  an  office,  when  accepted,  with  the 
assiduity  of  a  man  who  felt  himself  to  be  a  ma- 
chine in  the  hands  of  his  duty ;  and  with  an  in- 
tegrity of  purpose  which  left  his  name  without 
spot  or  stain.  It  is  beautiful  to  contemplate 
such  a  career ;  sad  to  see  it  set  under  a  cloud 
in  his  advanced  years.  He  became  alienated 
from  his  old  friends,  both  personally  and  politi- 
cally— even  from  General  Jackson  ;  and  even- 
tually fell  under  the  censure  of  his  State,  as 
above  related — that  State  which,  for  more  than 
forty  years,  had  considered  it  a  favor  to  itself 
that  he  should  accept  the  highest  offices  in  her 
gift.  He  resigned  in  January,  and  died  in  May 
— his  death  accelerated  by  the  chagrin  of  his 
spirit;  for  he  was  a  man  of  strong  feelings, 
though  of  such  measured  and  quiet  deportment. 
His  death  was  announced  in  the  Senate  by  the 
senator  who  was  his  colleague  at  the  time  of 
his  resignation — Mr.  Alexander  Anderson  ;  and 
the  motion  for  the  usual  honors  to  his  memory 
was  seconded  by  Senator  Preston,  who  pro- 
nounced on  the  occasion  a  eulogium  on  the  de- 
ceased as  just  as  it  was  beautiful. 

"  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  President,  whether  I 
am  entitled  to  the  honor  I  am  about  to  assume 
in  seconding  the  resolutions  which  have  just 
been  offered  by  the  senator  from  Tennessee,  in 
honor  of  his  late  distinguished  colleague  ;  and 
yet,  sir,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  present  is 
more  entitled  to  this  melancholy  honor,  if  it 
belongs  to  long  acquaintance,  to  sincere  admi- 
ration, and  to  intimate  intercourse.  If  these 
circumstances  do  not  entitle  me  to  speak,  I  am 
sure  every  senator  will  feel,  in  the  emotions 
which  swell  his  own  bosom,  an  apology  for  my 
desire  to  relieve  my  own,  by  bearing  testimony 
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to  the  virtues  and  talents,  the  long  services  and 
great  usefulness,  of  Judge  White. 

"  My  infancy  and  youth  were  spent  in  a  re- 
gion contiguous  to  the  sphere  of  his  earlier 
fame  and  usefulness.  As  long  as  I  can  remem- 
ber any  thing,  I  remember  the  deep  confidence 
he  had  inspired  as  a  wise  and  upright  judge,  in 
which  station  no  man  ever  enjoyed  a  purer 
reputation,  or  established  a  more  implicit  reli- 
ance in  his  abilities  and  honesty.  There  was 
an  antique  sternness  and  justness  in  his  charac- 
ter. By  a  general  consent  he  was  calle<l  Cato. 
Subsequently,  at  a  period  of  our  public  affairs 
very  analogous  to  the  present,  he  occupied  a 
position  which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
financial  institutions  of  East  Tennessee.  He 
sustained  them  by  his  individual  character. 
The  name  of  Hugh  L.  White  was  a  guarantee 
that  never  failed  to  attract  confidence.  Insti- 
tutions were  sustained  by  tlie  credit  of  an  indi- 
vidual, and  the  only  wealth  of  that  individual 
was  his  character.  From  this  more  limited 
sphere  of  usefulness  and  reputation,  he  was  first 
brought  to  this  more  conspicuous  stage  as  a 
member  of  an  important  commission  on  the 
Spanish  treaty,  in  which  he  was  associated  with 
Air.  Tazewell  and  Mr.  King.  His  learning,  his 
ability,  his  firmness,  and  industry,  immediately 
extended  the  sphere  of  his  reputation  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  country.  Upon  the  comple- 
tion of  that  duty,  he  came  into  this  Senate. 
Of  his  career  here,  I  need  not  speak.  His  grave 
and  venerable  form  is  even  now  before  us — that 
air  of  patient  attention,  of  grave  deliberation,  of 
unrelaxed  firmness.  Here  his  position  was  of 
the  highest — beloved,  respected,  honored ;  al- 
ways in  his  place — always  prepared  for  the 
business  in  hand — always  bringing  to  it  the 
treasured  reflections  of  a  sedate  and  vigorous 
understanding.  Over  one  department  of  our 
deliberations  he  exercised  a  very  peculiar  con- 
trol. In  the  management  of  our  complex  and 
difficult  relations  with  the  Indians  we  all  de- 
ferred to  him,  and  to  this  he  addressed  himself 
with  unsparing  labor,  and  with  a  wisdom,  a  pa- 
tient benevolence,  that  justified  and  vindicated 
the  confidence  of  the  Senate. 

"  In  private  life  he  was  amiable  and  ardent. 
The  current  of  his  feelings  was  warm  and 
strong.  His  long  familiarity  with  public  af- 
fairs had  not  damped  the  natural  ardor  of  his 
temperament.  We  all  remember  the  deep  feel- 
ing with  which  he  so  recently  took  leave  of  this 
body,  and  how  profoundly  that  feeling  was  re- 
ciprocated. The  good  will,  the  luve,  the  respect 
which  we  bestowed  upon  him  then,  now  give 
depth  and  energy  to  the  mournful  feelings  with 
which  we  offer  a  solemn  tribute  to  his  memo- 
ry." 

And  here  this  notice  would  stop  ff  it  was  the 
design  of  this  work  merely  to  write  on  the  out- 
side of  history— merely  to  chronicle  events; 
but  that  is  not  the  design.     Inside  views  are  I 


the  main  design  :  and  this  notice  of  Senator 
White's  life  and  character  would  be  very  im- 
perfect, and  vitally  deficient,  if  it  did  not  tell 
how  it  happened  that  a  man  so  favored  by  his 
State  during  a  long  life  should  have  lost  that 
favor  in  his  last  days — received  censure  from 
those  who  had  always  given  praise — and  gone 
to  his  grave  under  a  cloud  after  having  lived  in 
sunshine.  The  reason  is  briefly  told.  In  his 
advanced  age  he  did  the  act  which,  with  all  old 
men,  is  an  experiment ;  and,  with  most  of  them, 
an  unlucky  one.  He  married  again :  and  this 
new  Wife  having  made  an  immense  stride  from 
the  head  of  a  boarding-house  table  to  the  head 
of  a  senator's  table,  could  sec  no  reason  why 
she  should  not  take  one  step  more,  and  that 
comparatively  short,  and  arrive  at  the  head  of 
the  presidential  table.  This  was  before  the 
presidential  election  of  1836.  Mr.  Van  Buron 
was  the  generally  accepted  democratic  candi- 
date :  ho  was  foremost  of  all  the  candidates : 
and  the  man  who  is  ahead  of  all  the  rest,  on 
such  occasions,  is  pretty  sure  to  have  a  com- 
bination of  all  the  rest  against  him.  Mr.  Van 
Buren  was  no  exception  to  this  rule.  The 
whole  whig  party  wished  to  defeat  him :  that 
was  a  fair  wish.  Mr.  Calhoun's  party  wished  to 
defeat  him :  that  was  invidious  :  for  they  could 
not  elect  Mr.  Calhoun  by  it.  Many  professing 
democrats  wished  to  defeat  him,  though  for  the 
benefit  of  a  whig :  and  that  was  a  movement 
towards  the  whig  camp — where  most  of  them 
eventually  arrived.  All  these  parties  combined, 
and  worked  in  concert;  and  their  line  of  opera- 
tions was  through  the  vanity  of  the  victim's 
wife.  They  excited  her  vain  hopes.  And  this 
modest,  unambitious  man,  who  had  spent  all  his 
life  in  resisting  office  pressed  upon  him  by  his 
real  friends,  lost  his  power  of  i-esistance  in  his 
old  age,  and  became  a  victim  to  the  combina- 
tion against  him — which  all  saw,  and  deplored, 
except  himself.  As  soon  as  he  was  committed, 
and  beyond  extrication,  one  of  the  co-operators 
against  him,  a  whig  member  of  Congress  from 
Kentucky — a  witty,  sagacious  man  of  good  tact 
— in  the  exultation  of  his  feelings  wrote  the 
news  to  a  friend  in  his  district,  who,  in  a  still 
higher  state  of  exultation,  sent  it  to  the  news- 
papers—thus: ^^  Judge  White  is  on  the  truck, 
running  gayli/,  and  wonH  come  ojf ;  and  if  lu 
would,  his  wife  xcovH  let  him.'"  This  was  the 
whole  story,  briefly  and  cheerily  told — and  tru- 
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ly.  lie  ran  the  race  !  without  prejudice  to  Mr. 
Van  Biiren — without  benefit  to  the  whig  can- 
didates— without  support  from  some  who  had 
incited  him  to  the  trial :  and  with  great  politi- 
cjd  and  social  damage  to  himself. 

Long  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with 
Judge  White — indebted  to  him  for  my  law  li- 
cense— moving  in  the  same  social  and  political 
circle — accustomed  to  respect  and  admire  him — 
sincerely  friendly  to  hi>  and  anxious  for  his 
peace  and  honor,  I  saw  witii  pain  the  progress 
of  the  movement  against  him,  and  witnessed 
with  profound  grief  its  calamitous  consumma- 
tion. 


CHAPTER    LI. 

DEATH  OF  EX-SENATOR  IIAYNE  OF  SOUTH  CAR- 
OLINA:  NOTICE  OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  CHARAC- 
TER. 

Nature  had  lavished  upon  him  all  the  gifts 
which  lead  to  eminence  in  public,  and  to  happi- 
ness, in  private  life.  Beginning  with  the  person 
and  manners — minor  advantages,  but  never  to 
be  overlooked  when  possessed — he  was  entirely 
fortunate  in  these  accessorial  advantages.  Ilis 
person  was  of  the  middle  size,  slightly  above  it 
in  height,  well  proportioned,  flexible  and  grace- 
ful. His  face  was  tine — the  features  manly, 
well  formed,  expressive,  and  bordering  on  the 
handsome :  a  countenance  ordinarily  thought- 
ful and  serious,  but  readily  lighting  up,  when 
accosted,  with  an  expression  of  kindness,  intel- 
ligence, cheerfulness,  and  an  inviting  amiability. 
Ilis  face  was  then  the  reflex  of  his  head  and 
his  heart,  and  ready  for  the  artist  who  could 
seize  the  moment  to  paint  to  the  life.  His 
manners  were  easy,  cordial,  unaflFected,  affable  ; 
and  his  address  so  winning,  that  the  fascinated 
stranger  was  taken  captive  at  the  first  saluta- 
tion. These  personal  (jualities  were  backed  by 
those  of  the  mind — all  solid,  bri 'iant,  practical, 
and  utilitarian  :  and  always  employed  on  use- 
ful objects,  pursued  from  high  motives,  and  by 
fair  and  open  means.  His  judgment  was  good, 
and  he  exercised  it  in  the  serious  consideration 
of  whatever  business  he  was  engaged  upon, 
with  an  honest  desire  to  do  what  was  right, 
and  a  laudable  ambition  to  achieve  an  honora- 
ble fame.  He  had  a  copious  and  ready  elocu- 
tion, flowing  at  will  iu  a  strong  and  steady  cur- 


rent, and  rich  in  the  material  which  constitutes 
argument.  His  talents  were  various,  and  shone 
in  different  walks  of  life,  not  often  united :  em- 
inent as  a  lawyer,  distinguished  as  a  senator : 
a  writer  as  well  as  a  speaker :  and  good  at  the 
council  tabic.  All  these  advantages  \^-ere  en- 
forced by  exemplary  morals  ;  and  improved  by 
habits  of  study,  moderation,  temperance,  self- 
control,  and  addiction  to  business.  There  was 
nothing  holiday,  or  empty  about  him — no  lying 
in  to  be  delivered  of  a  speech  of  phrases.  Prac- 
tical was  the  turn  of  his  mind :  industry  an  at- 
tribute of  his  nature :  labor  an  inherent  impul- 
sion, and  a  habit :  and  during  his  ten  years  of 
senatorial  service  his  name  was  incessantly  con- 
nected with  the  business  of  the  Senate.  He 
was  ready  for  all  work — speaking,  writing,  con- 
sulting— in  the  committee-room  as  well  as  in 
the  chamber — drawing  bills  and  reports  in  pri- 
vate, as  well  as  shining  in  the  public  debate,  and 
ready  for  the  social  intercourse  of  the  evening 
when  the  labors  of  the  day  were  over  A  de- 
sire to  do  service  to  the  country,  and  to  earn 
just  fame  for  himself,  by  working  at  useful  ob- 
jects, brought  all  these  high  qualities  into  con- 
stant, active,  and  brilliant  requisition.  To  do 
good,  by  fair  means,  was  the  labor  of  his  sen- 
atorial life ;  and  I  can  truly  say  that,  in  ten 
years  of  close  association  with  him  I  never  saw 
him  actuated  by  a  sinister  motive,  a  selfish  cal- 
culation, or  an  unbecoming  aspiration. 

Thus,  having  within  himself  so  many  quali- 
ties and  requisites  for  insuring  advancement  in 
life,  he  also  had  extrinsic  advantages,  auxiliary 
to  talent,  and  which  contribute  to  success  in  a 
public  career.  He  was  well  descended,  and  bore 
a  name  dear  to  the  South — the  synonym  of  honor, 
courage,  and  patriotism — memorable  for  that 
untimely  and  cruel  death  of  one  of  its  revolu- 
tionary wearers,  which  filled  the  country  with 
pity  for  his  fate,  and  horror  for  his  British  exe- 
cutioners. The  name  of  Hayne,  pronounced 
any  where  in  the  South,  and  especially  in  South 
Carolina,  roused  a  feeling  of  love  and  respect, 
and  stood  for  a  passport  to  honor,  until  deeds 
should  win  distinction.  Powerfully  and  exten- 
sively connected  by  blood  and  marriage,  he  had 
the  generous  support  which  family  pride  and 
policy  extends  to  a  promising  scion  of  the  con- 
nection. He  had  fortune,  which  gave  him  the 
advantage  of  education,  and  of  social  position, 
and  left  free  to  cultivate  his  talents,  and  to  dc- 
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vote them  to  the  public  service.  Resident  in 
Charleston,  still  maintaining  its  colonial  reputa- 
tion for  refined  society,  and  high  and  various 
talent,  he  had  every  advantage  of  enlightened 
and  elegant  association.  Twice  happily  married 
in  congenial  families  (Pinckney  and  Alston), 
his  domestic  felicity  was  kept  complete,  his  con- 
nections extended,  and  fortune  augmented.  To 
crown  all,  and  to  give  cficct  to  every  gift  with 
which  nature  and  fortune  had  endowed  him,  he 
had  that  ftirther  advantage,  which  the  Grecian 
Plutarch  never  fails  to  enumerate  when  the 
case  permits  it,  and  which  he  considered  so  aux- 
iliary to  the  advancement  of  some  of  the  eminent 
men  whose  lives  he  commemorated — the  advan- 
tage of  being  born  in  a  State  where  native  talent 
was  cherished,  and  where  the  community  made 
it  a  policy  to  advance  and  sustain  a  promising 
young  man,  as  the  property  of  the  State,  and 
for  the  good  of  the  State.  Such  was,  and  is, 
South  Carolina ;  and  the  young  Hayne  had  the 
full  benefit  of  the  generous  sentiment.  As  fast 
as  years  permitted,  he  was  advanced  in  the  State 
government :  as  soon  as  age  and  the  federal  con- 
stitution permitted,  he  came  direct  to  the  Senate, 
without  passing  through  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ;  and  to  such  a  Senate  as  the  body 
then  was — Rufus  King,  John  Taylor  of  Caro- 
line, Mr.  Macon,  John  Gaillard,  Edward  Lloyd 
of  Maryland,  James  Lloyd  of  Massachusetts, 
James  Barbour  of  Virginia,  General  Jackson, 
Louis  McLane  of  Delaware,  Wm.  Pinkney  of 
Maryland,  Littleton  AValler  Tazewell,  Webster, 
Nathan  Sandford,  of  New  York,  M.  Van  Buren, 
King  of  Alabama,  Samuel  Smith  of  Maryland, 
James  Brown,  and  Henry  Johnson  of  Louis- 
iana ;  and  many  others,  less  known  to  fame, 
but  honorable  to  the  Senate  from  personal  deco- 
rum, business  talent,  and  dignity  of  character. 


Hayne  arrived 


them  :  and  was  con- 


sidered by  such  men,  and  among  such  men,  as 
an  accession  to  the  talent  and  character  of  the 
chamber.  I  know  the  estimate  they  put  upon 
him,  the  consideration  they  had  for  him,  and  the 
future  they  pictured  for  him:  for  they  were 
men  to  look  around,  and  consider  who  were  to 
carry  on  the  government  after  they  were  gone. 
But  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  soon  gave  the 
highest  evidence  of  the  degree  of  consideration 
in  which  he  was  held.  In  the  very  second  year 
of  his  service,  he  was  appointed  to  a  high  dutj' — 
such  as  would  belong  to  age  and  long  service. 


as  well  as  to  talent  and  elevated  character.  He 
was  made  chairman  of  the  select  committee — 
and  select  it  was — which  brought  in  the  bill  for 
the  grants  ($200,000  in  money,  and  24,000  acres 
of  land),  to  Lafayette  ;  and  as  such  became  the 
organ  of  the  expositions,  as  delicate  as  they 
were  responsible,  which  reconciled  such  grants 
to  the  words  and  spirit  of  our  constitution,  and 
adjusted  them  to  the  merit  and  modesty  of  the 
receiver:  a  high  function,  and  which  he  fil- 
filled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  chamber,  and  the 
country. 

Six  years  afterwards  he  had  the  great  debate 
with  Mr.  Webster — a  contest  of  many  days, 
sustained  to  the  last  without  losing  its  inter- 
est— (which  besi)oko  fertility  of  resource,  as 
well  as  ability  in  both  speakers),  and  in  which 
his  adversary  had  the  advantage  of  a  more 
ripened  intellect,  an  established  national  reputa- 
tion, ample  preparation,  the  choice  of  attack,  and 
the  goodness  of  the  cause.  Mr.  Webster  came 
into  that  field  upon  choice  and  deliberation,  well 
feeling  the  grandeur  of  the  occasion  ;  and  pro- 
foundly studying  his  part.  He  had  observed 
during  the  summer,  the  signs  in  South  Carolina, 
and  marked  the  proceedings  of  some  public 
meetings  unfriendly  to  the  Union ;  and  which 
he  ran  back  to  the  incubation  of  Mr.  Calhoun. 
He  became  the  champion  of  the  constitution 
and  the  [Tnion,  choosing  his  time  and  occasion, 
hanging  hi>5  speech  upon  a  disputed  motion  with 
which  it  had  nothing  to  do,  and  which  was  im- 
mediately lost  sight  of  in  the  blaze  and  expan- 
sion of  a  great  national  discussion  .  himself 
armed  and  equipped  for  the  contest,  glittering 
in  the  panoply  of  everj'  species  of  parliamentary 
and  forensic  weapon — solid  argument,  playful 
wit,  biting  sarcasm,  classic  allusion  ;  and  strik- 
ing at  a  new  doctrine  of  South  Carolina  origin, 
in  which  Hayne  was  not  implicated :  but  his 
friends  were — and  that  made  him  their  defender. 
The  speech  was  at  Mr.  Calhoun,  then  presiding 
in  the  Senate,  and  without  right  to  reply. 
Hayne  became  his  sword  and  buckler,  and  had 
much  use  for  the  latter  to  cover  his  f'iend — hit 
by  incessant  blows — cut  by  many  thrusts :  but 
he  understood  too  well  the  science  of  defence  in 
wordy  as  well  as  military  digladiation  to  confine 
himself  to  fending  off.  He  returned,  as  well  as 
received  blows  ;  but  all  conducted  courteou.sly  ; 
and  stings  when  inflicted  gently  extracted  on 
either    side   by   delicate   compliments.     Each 
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morning  he  returned  re-invigorated  to  the 
contest,  like  Antaeus  refreshed,  not  from  a 
fabulous  contact  with  mother  earth,  but  from 
a  real  communion  with  Mr.  Calhoun !  the  ac- 
tual subject  of  Mr.  Webster's  attack :  and  from 
the  well-stored  arsenal  of  his  powerful  and 
Bubtle  mind,  he  nightly  drew  auxiliary  supplier. 
Friends  relieved  the  combatants  occasionally ; 
but  it  was  only  to  relieve  ;  and  the  two  princi- 
pal figures  remained  prominent  to  the  last.  To 
speak  of  the  issue  would  be  superfluous ;  but 
thcic  was  much  in  the  arduous  struggle  to  con- 
sole the  younger  senator.  To  cope  with  Web- 
ster, was  a  distinction :  not  to  be  crushed  by 
him,  was  almost  a  victory:  to  rival  him  in 
copious  and  graceful  elocution,  was  to  establish 
an  equality  at  a  point  which  strikes  the  masses : 
and  Ilayne  often  had  the  crowded  galleries  with 
him.  But,  equal  argument !  that  was  impos- 
sible. The  cause  forbid  it,  far  more  than  dis- 
parity of  force ;  and  reversed  positions  would 
have  reversed  the  issue. 

I  have  said  elsewhere  (Vol.  I.  of  this  work), 
that  I  deem  Mr.  Hayne  to  have  been  entirely 
sincere  in  professing  nulliflcation  at  that  time 
only  in  the  sense  of  the  Virginia  resolutions  of 
'98-'99,  as  expounded  by  their  authors :  three 
years  afterwards  he  left  his  place  in  the  Senate 
to  become  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  to  en- 
force the  nullification  ordinance  which  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  had  passed,  and 
against  which  President  Jackson  put  forth  his 
impressive  proclamation.  Up  to  this  point,  in 
writing  this  notice,  the  pen  had  run  on  with 
pride  and  pleasure — pride  in  portraying  a  shin- 
ing American  character :  pleasure  in  recalling 
recollections  of  an  eminent  man,  whom  I  es- 
teemed— who  did  me  the  honor  to  call  me  friend  5 
and  with  whom  I  was  intimate.  Of  all  the 
senators  he  seemed  nearest  to  me — both  young 
in  the  Senate,  entering  it  nearly  together ;  bom 
in  adjoining  States ;  not  wide  apart  in  age ;  a 
similarity  of  political  principle :  and,  I  may  add, 
some  conformity  of  tastes  and  habits.  Of  all 
the  young  generation  of  statesmen  coming  on, 
I  considered  him  the  safest — the  most  like  Wil- 
liam Lowndes;  and  best  entitled  to  a  future 
eminent  lead.  He  was  democratic,  not  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  term,  as  never  bolting  a 
caucus  nomination,  and  never  thinking  differ- 
ently from  the  actual  administration ;  but  on 
principle,  as  founded  in  a  strict,  in  contradis- 


tinction to  a  latitudinarian  construction  of  the 
constitution ;  and  as  cherishing  simplicity  and 
economy  in  the  administration  of  the  federal 
government,  in  contradistinction  to  splendor  and 
extravagance. 

With  his  retiring  from  the  Senate,  Mr.  Hayne's 
national  history  ceases.  lie  does  not  appear  af- 
terwards upon  the  theatre  of  national  affairs : 
but  his  practical  utilitarian  mind,  and  ardent 
industry,  found  ample  and  beneficent  employ- 
ment in  some  noble  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment. The  railroad  system  of  South  Carolina, 
with  its  extended  ramifications,  must  admit  him 
for  its  founder,  from  the  zeal  he  carried  into  it, 
and  the  impulsion  he  gave  it.  He  died  in  the 
meridian  of  his  life,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  use- 
fulness, and  in  the  field  of  his  labors — in  west- 
ern North  Carolina,  on  the  advancing  line  of  the 
great  iron  railway,  which  is  to  connect  the 
greatest  part  of  the  South  Atlantic  with  the 
noblest  part  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  nullification  ordinance,  which  he  became 
Governor  of  South  Carolina  to  enforce,  was 
wholly  directed  against  the  tariff"  system  of  the 
time — not  merely  against  a  protective  tariff",  but 
against  its  fruits — undue  levy  of  revenue,  ex- 
travagant expenditure  ;  and  expenditure  in  one 
quarter  of  the  Union  of  what  was  levied  upon 
the  other.  The  levy  and  expenditure  were  then 
some  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars :  they  are 
now  seventy-five  millions :  and  the  South,  while 
deeply  agitated  for  the  safety  of  slave  property — 
(now  as  safe,  and  more  valuable  than  ever,  as 
proved  by  the  witness  which  makes  no  mistakes, 
the  market  price) — is  quiet  upon  the  evil  which 
produced  the  nullification  ordinance  of  1832: 
quiet  under  it,  although  that  evil  is  three  times 
greater  now  than  then :  and  without  excuse,  as 
the  present  vast  expenditure  is  the  mere  effect 
of  mad  extravagance.  Is  this  quietude  a  con- 
demnation of  that  ordinance  ?  or,  is  it  of  the 
nature  of  an  imaginary  danger  which  inflames 
the  passions,  that  it  should  supersede  the  real 
evil  which  aff"ects  the  pocket  ?  If  the  Hayne  of 
1824,  and  1832,  was  now  alive,  I  think  his  prac- 
tical and  utilitarian  mind  would  be  seeking  a 
proper  remedy  for  the  real  grievance,  now  fO 
much  greater  than  ever;  and  that  he  would 
leave  the  fires  of  an  imaginary  danger  to  die  out 
of  themselves,  for  want  of  fuel. 
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CHAPTER    LII. 

ABOLITION  OF  SPECIFIC  DUTIES  BY  THE  COM- 
PROMISE ACT  OF  1933:  ITS  EltROR,  AND  LOSS 
TO  TUE  REVENUE,  SHOWN  BY  EXPERIENCE. 

The  introduction  of  the  universal  ad  valorem 
system  in  1833  was  opposed  and  deprecated  by 
practical  men  at  the  time,  as  one  of  those  refined 
subtleties  which,  aiming  at  an  ideal  perfection, 
overlooks  the  experience  of  ages,  and  disregards 
the  warnings  of  reason.  Specific  duties  had 
been  the  rule — ad  valorems  the  exception — 
from  the  beginning  of  the  collection  of  custom- 
house revenue.  The  specific  duty  was  a  ques- 
tion in  the  exact  sciences,  depending  upon  a 
mathematical  solution  by  weight,  count,  or  mea- 
sure: the  ad  valorem  presented  a  question  to 
tne  fallible  judgment  of  men,  sure  to  be  different 
at  different  places ;  and  subject,  in  addition  to 
the  fallibility  of  judgment,  to  the  chances  of 
ignorance,  indifference,  negligence  and  corrup- 
tion. All  this  was  urged  against  the  act  at  the 
time,  but  in  vain.  It  was  a  piece  of  legislation 
arranged  out  of  doors — christened  a  compro- 
mise, which  was  to  save  tho  Union — brought 
into  the  House  to  be  passed  without  alteration : 
and  was  so  passed,  in  defiance  of  all  judgment  and 
reason  by  the  aid  of  the  votes  of  those — always  a 
considerable  per  centum  in  every  public  body — 
to  whom  the  name  of  compromise  is  an  irresist- 
ible attraction :  amiable  men,  who  would  do  no 
wrong  of  themselves,  and  without  whom  the  de- 
signing could  do  but  little  wrong.  Objections 
to  this  pernicious  novelty  (of  universal  ad  valo- 
rems), were  in  vain  urged  then:  experience, 
with  her  enlightened  voice,  now  came  forward 
to  plead  against  them.  The  act  had  been  in 
force  seven  years :  it  had  had  a  long,  and  a  fair 
trial :  and  that  safest  of  all  juries— Time  and 
Experience — now  came  forward  to  deliver  their 
verdict.  At  this  session  ('39-'40)  a  message 
was  sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
the  President,  covering  reports  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  from  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Treasury,  with  opinions  from  the  late 
Attorneys-general  of  the  United  States  (Messrs. 
Benjamin  F.  Butler  and  Felix  Grundy),  and 
letters  from  the  collectors  of  the  customs  in  all 


the  principal  Atlantic  ports,  all  relating  to  tho 
practical  operation  of  the  ad  valorem  system, 
and  showing  it  to  bo  unequal,  uncertain,  unsafe 
— diverse  in  its  construction — injurious  to  the 
revenue — open  to  unfair  practices — and  greatly 
expensive  from  the  number  of  persons  required 
to  execute  it.  The  whole  document  may  bo 
profitably  studied  by  all  who  deprecate  unwise 
and  pernicious  legislation ;  but  a  selection  of  a 
few  of  the  cases  of  injurious  operation  which  it 
presents  will  be  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  tho 
whole.  Three  classes  of  goods  are  selected — 
silks,  linens,  and  worst  d :  all  staple  articles, 
and  so  well  known  as  to  be  the  least  susceptible 
of  diversity  of  judgment ;  and  yet  on  which,  in 
the  period  of  four  years,  a  fraction  over  five 
millions  of  dollars  had  been  lost  to  the  Treasury 
from  diversity  of  construction  between  tho 
Treasury  oflBcers  and  the  judiciary — with  the 
further  prospective  loss  of  one  million  and 
three-quarters  in  the  ensuing  three  years  if  the 
act  was  not  amended.  The  document,  at  page 
44,  states  the  annual  ascertained  loss  during  four 
years'  operation  of  the  act  on  these  classes  of 
goods,  to  be : 


$463,090 
428.237 


"In  1835    -    $624,356    In  1337 
1836    -       847,162         1838 

"  Making  in  the  four  years  $2,302,845 ;  and  the 
comptroller  computes  the  annual  prospective 
loss  during  the  time  the  act  may  remain  un- 
altered, at  $800,000.  So  much  for  silks  ;  now 
for  linens.  The  same  page,  for  the  same  four 
years,  represents  the  annual  loss  on  this  article 
to  be: 


In  1835  - 
1836  - 


$370,785 
516,988 


In  1837 
1838 


$303,241 
226,375 


"Making  the  sum  of  $1,411,389  on  this  article 
for  the  four  years  ;  to  which  is  to  be  added  the 
estimated  sum  of  $400,000,  for  the  future  an- 
nual losses,  if  the  act  remains  unaltered. 

"  On  worsted  goods,  for  the  same  time,  and  on 
page  45,  the  report  exhibits  the  lossos  thus : 

In  1835    -    $409,329     In  1837    -    $209,391 
1836    -      416,832  1838    -       249,590 

"  Making  a  total  of  ascertained  loss  on  this 
head,  in  the  brief  space  of  four  years,  amount  to 
the  sum  of  $1,285,142;  with  a  computation  of 
a  prospective  loss  of  $500,000  per  annum,  while 
the  compromise  act  remains  as  it  is." 

Such  were  the  losses  from  diversity  of  con- 
struction alone  on  three  classes  of  goods,  in  tho 
short  space  of  four  years ;  and  these  classes  sta- 
ple goods,  composed  of  a  single  material.  When 
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it  rjiinc  to  articles  of  mixed  material,  the  diversi- 
ty l)ecamo  worse.  Custom-hoiiso  officers  dis- 
agreed: comptrollers  ami  treasurers  disagreed : 
attoriieyK-general  disagreed.  Courts  were  re- 
ferred to,  and  their  decision  overruled  all.  Many 
importers  stood  suits ;  and  tho  courts  and  juries 
overruled  all  the  officers  appointed  to  collect  tho 
revenue.  Tho  government  could  only  collect 
what  they  are  allowed.  Often,  after  paying 
tho  duty  assessed,  the  party  has  brought  his 
action  and  recovered  a  largo  part  of  it  back. 
So  that  this  nd  valorem  system,  besides  its 
great  expense,  its  chance  for  diversity  of  opin- 
ions among  the  appraisers,  and  its  openness  to 
corruption,  also  gave  rise  to  differences  among 
the  highest  administrative  and  law  officers  of 
the  government,  with  resort  to  courts  of  lav,  in 
nearly  all  which  the  United  States  war.  the  loser. 


CHAPTEK  LIII. 

REFINED  SI'GAK  AND  RUM  DRAWBACKS:  THEIR 
AUUSE  UNDER  THE  COMPROMISE  ACT  OF  1838: 
MR.  JJENTON'S  SPEECH. 

Mr.  Benton  rose  to  make  the  motion  for  which 
he  had  given  notice  on  Friday  last,  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  reduce  the  drawbacks  allowed 
on  the  exportation  of  rum  and  refined  sugars ; 
and  the  bounties  and  allowances  to  fishing  ves- 
sels, in  proportion  to  tho  reduction  which  had 
been  made,  and  should  be  made,  in  the  duties 
upon  imported  sugars,  molasses  and  salt,  upon 
which  these  bounties  and  allowances  were  re- 
spectively granted. 

Mr.  B.  said  that  the  bill,  for  the  bringing  in 
of  which  ho  was  about  to  ask  leave,  proposed 
some  material  alteration  in  the  act  of  1833,  for 
the  modification  of  the  tariff,  commonly  called 
the  compromise  act ;  and  as  that  act  was  held 
by  its  friends  to  be  sacred  and  inviolable,  and 
entitled  to  run  its  course  untouched  and  un- 
altered, it  became  his  duty  to  justify  his  bill  in 
advance ;  to  give  reasons  for  it  before  he  ventur- 
ed to  submit  the  question  of  leave  for  its  intro- 
duction :  and  to  sho^v,  beforehand,  that  here  was 
great  and  just  cause  for  the  measure  he  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  B.  said  it  would  be  recollected,  by  those 


who  were  contemp  )rary  with  the  event,  and 
might  be  seen  by  ail  who  should  now  look  into 
our  legislative  history  of  that  day,  that  he  was 
thoroughly  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
1833  ;  that  he  prcfern-d  waiting  the  progress  of 
Mr.  Vcrplanck's  bill ;  that  he  opposed  the  compro- 
mise act,  from  beginning  to  end ;  made  speeches 
against  it,  which  were  not  answered ;  uttered 
predictions  of  it,  which  were  disregarded ;  pro- 
posed amendments  to  it,  which  were  rejected ; 
showed  it  to  be  an  adjournment,  not  a  settle- 
ment, of  tho  tariff  question ;  and  voted  against 
it,  on  its  final  pa.ssage,  in  a  respectable  minority 
of  eighteen.  It  was  not  his  intention  at  this 
time  to  recapitulate  all  the  objections  which  ho 
then  made  to  the  act ;  but  to  confine  himself  to 
two  of  those  objections,  and  to  those  two  of 
them,  the  truth  and  evils  of  which  time  had 
developed ;  and  for  which  evils  the  public  good 
demands  an  immediate  remedy  to  be  applied. 
He  spoke  of  the  drawbacks  and  allowances 
founded  upon  duties,  which  duties  were  to  un- 
dergo periodical  reductions,  while  the  draw- 
backs and  allowances  remained  undiminished ; 
and  of  the  vague  and  arbitrary  tenor  of  the  act, 
which  rendered  it  incapable  of  any  regular,  uni- 
form, or  safe  execution.  lie  should  confine  hiu)- 
self  to  these  two  objections ;  and  proceed  to  ex- 
amine them  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
mentioned. 

At  page  208  of  the  Senate  journal,  session  of 
1832-33,  is  seen  this  motion :  "  Moved  by  Mr. 
Benton  to  add  to  the  bill  a  section  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  '  That  all  drawbacks  allowed 
on  the  exportation  of  articles  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  from  materials  imported 
from  foreign  countries,  and  subject  tc  duty, 
shall  be  reduced  i,„  proportion  to  the  reduction 
of  duties  provided  for  in  th  is  act.'' "  The  par- 
ticular application  of  this  clause,  as  explained 
and  enforced  at  the  time,  was  to  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses, and  the  refined  sugar,  and  the  rum  uian- 
ufactured  from  them. 

As  the  laws  then  stood,  aud  according  to  the 
principle  of  all  drawbacks,  tho  exporters  of  these 
refined  sugars  and  rum  were  allowed  to  draw 
back  from  the  Treasury  precisely  as  much  money 
as  had  been  paid  into  the  Treasury  on  the  im- 
portation of  the  article  out  of  which  the  export- 
ed article  was  manufactured.  This  was  the 
principle,  and  this  was  the  law  ;  and  so  rigidly 
was  this  insisted  upon  by  the  manufacturing 
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and  exporting  interest,  that  only  four  years  l)c- 
fore  the  compromise  act,  namely,  in  1820,  the 
drawback  on  refined  sugars  exported  was  raised 
from  four  to  *lve  cents  a  pound  upon  the  motion 
of  fiencral  Smith,  a  then  senator  from  Mary- 
land ;  and  this  upon  an  argument  and  a  calcula- 
tion made  by  him  to  show  that  the  quantity  of 
raw  sugar  contained  in  every  pound  of  refined 
sugar,  had,  in  reality,  prid  five  instead  of  four 
cents  duty.  My  motion  appeared  to  mo  self- 
evidently  just,  as  the  new  act,  in  abolishing  all 
specific  duties,  and  reducing  every  thing  to  an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  twenty  per  centum,  would 
rc<lucc  the  duties  on  sugar  and  molasses  eventu- 
ally to  the  one-th'rd  or  the  one-fourth  of  their 
then  amount ;  and,  unless  the  drawback  slu^uld 
be  proportionately  reduced,  the  exporter  of  re- 
fined sugars  and  rum,  instead  of  drawing  back 
the  exact  amount  he  had  paid  into  the  Treasury, 
would  in  reality  draw  back  three  or  four  times 
OS  much  as  had  been  paid  in.  This  would  be  un- 
just in  itself;  and,  besides  being  unjust,  would 
involve  a  breach  of  the  constitution,  for,  so  much 
of  the  drawback  as  was  not  founded  upon  the 
duty,  would  be  a  naked  bounty  paid  for  nothing 
out  of  the  Treasury.  I  expected  my  motion  to 
be  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  24  to  18  ;* 
and  I  had  to  leave  it  to  Time,  that  slow,  but  sure 
witness,  to  develope  the  evils  which  my  argu- 
ments had  been  unable  to  show,  and  to  enforce 
the  remedies  which  the  vote  of  the  Senate  had 
rejected.  That  witness  has  come.  Time,  with 
liis  unerring  testimony,  has  arrived.  The  act 
of  1833  has  run  the  greater  part  of  its  course, 
without  having  reached  its  ultimate  depression 
of  duties,  or  developed  its  greatest  mischiefs; 
but  it  has  gone  far  enough  to  show  that  it  has 
done  immense  injury  to  the  Treasury,  and  must 
continue  to  do  it  if  a  remedy  is  not  applied. 
Always  indifferent  to  my  rhetoric,  and  careful 
of  my  facts — always  leaving  oratory  behind,  and 
laboring  to  establish  a  battery  of  facts  in  front 
— I  have  applied  at  the  fountain  head  of  infor- 

•  The  following  was  the  vote : 

Yeas— Messrs.  Benton,  Buckncr,  Calboun,  Dalijs,  Dicker- 
son,  Dudley,  Forsyth,  Johnston,  Kano,  King,  Elves,  Kobln- 
son,  Seymour,  Toinlinson,  Webster,  White,  Wilklns,  and 
Wrifeht-lS. 

Nays— Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Black.  Clay,  Clayton,  Ewlug, 
Foot,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Holmes,  Knight,  Mangum,  Miller, 
Moore,  Naudain,  Foiiidexter,  Prentiss,  Bobbins,  Sllsbce, 
Smith,  Sprague,  Tipton,  Tronp,  Tyler— 24. 


mation — the  Treasury  Di'partment — for  all  the 
statistics  connected  with  the  subject ;  and  the 
successive  reports  which  had  been  received  from 
that  department,  on  the  salt  duties  and  thu  fish- 
ing bounties  and  allowances,  and  on  the  sugar 
and  inolas.ses  duties,  and  the  drawbacks  on  ex- 
ported rum  and  refine<l  sugar,  and  which  had 
been  printed  by  the  order  of  the  Senate,  had 
supplied  the  information  which  constituted  the 
body  of  facts  which  must  carry  conviction  to 
the  mind  of  every  hearer, 

Mr.  B.  said  he  would  take  up  the  sugar  duties 
first,  and  show  what  had  been  the  operation  of 
the  act  of  1833,  in  relation  to  the  revenue  from 
that  article,  and  the  drawbacks  founded  upon  it. 
In  document  No.  275,  laid  upon  our  tables  on 
Friday  hist,  we  find  four  tables  in  relation  to 
this  point,  and  a  letter  from  the  Register  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  T.  L.  Smith,  describing  their  con- 
tents. 

These  tables  are  all  valuable.  The  whole  of 
the  information  which  they  contain  is  useful, 
and  is  applicable  to  the  business  of  legislation, 
and  goes  to  enlighten  us  on  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration ;  but  it  is  not  in  my  j)ower,  continued 
Mr.  B.,  to  quote  them  in  detail.  Results  and 
prominent  facts  only  can  be  selected  ;  and,  pro- 
ceeding on  this  plan,  I  here  show  to  the  Senate, 
from  taolu  .No.  1,  that  as  early  as  the  year  18o7 — 
being  only  four  years  after  the  compromise  act — 
the  drawback  paid  on  the  exportation  of  refined 
sugar  actually  exceeded  the  amoimt  of  revenue 
derived  from  imj/orted  sugar,  by  the  sum  of 
$801  71.  As  the  duties  continued  to  diminish, 
and  the  drawback  remained  the  same,  this  ex- 
cess was  increased  in  1838  to  $12,090;  and  in 
1839  it  was  increased  to  $20,154  37.  Thus  far 
the  results  are  mathematical ;  they  are  copied 
from  the  Treasury  books  ;  they  show  the  actual 
operation  of  the  compromise  act  on  this  article, 
down  to  the  end  of  the  last  year.  These  are 
facts  to  pause  at,  and  think  upon.  They  imply 
that  the  sugar  refiners  manufactured  more  sugar 
than  was  imported  into  the  United  States  for 
each  of  these  three  years — that  they  not  only 
manufactured,  but  exported,  in  a  refined  state, 
more  than  was  imported  into  the  United  States, 
about  400,000  lbs.  more  the  last  of  these  years — 
that  they  paid  duty  on  these  quantities,  not 
leaving  a  pound  of  imported  sugar  to  have  been 
used  or  duty  paid  on  it  by  any  other  person — 
and  not  leaving  a  pound  of  their  own  refined 
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8up;ai'  to  bo  used  in  tl  c  United  States.  Tn  other 
wordn,  the  whole  aniount  of  the  revenue  from 
brown  and  clayed  sugars  was  paid  over  to  29 
sugar  refhicrs  from  IH'37 :  and  not  only  the 
whole  aniount,  but  the  rcspectivo  sums  of 
SHCl  71,  and  ^12,(;90,  and  .^20,154  37,  in  that 
and  the  two  succeeding  years,  over  and  above 
that  amount.  This  is  what  the  table  shows  as 
far  as  the  act  has  gone ;  and  as  we  know  that 
tlie  refiners  only  consumed  a  small  part  of  the 
sugar  imported,  and  only  exported  a  part  of 
what  they  refined,  and  consequently  only  paid 
duty  on  a  small  part,  it  stands  to  reason  that  a 
most  enormous  abuse  has  been  committed — the 
fault  of  the  law  allowing  them  to  "draw  back" 
out  of  the  Treasury  what  they  had  never  put 
into  it. 

The  table  then  goes  on  to  show  the  prospec- 
tive operation  of  the  act  for  the  remainder  of 
tlio  time  which  it  has  to  run,  and  which  will  in- 
clude the  great  reductions  of  duty  which  arc  to 
take  place  in  1841  and  1842 ;  and  here  the  re- 
sults become  still  more  striking.  Assuming  the 
importation  of  each  succeeding  year  to  be  the 
same  that  it  was  in  1839,  and  the  excess  of  the 
drawback  over  the  duties  will  be,  for  1840, 
1^37,343  38  ;  for  1841,  the  same  ;  for  1842 
,S1 14,093  94;  and  for  1843,  the  sum  of  $140, 
477  45.  That  is  to  say,  these  refiners  will 
receive  the  whole  of  the  revenue  from  the  sugar 
tax,  and  these  amounts  in  addition,  for  these 
four  years ;  w^hen  they  would  not  be  entitled, 
under  an  honest  law,  to  more  than  the  one  for- 
tieth part  of  the  revenue — ^which,  in  fact,  is  more 
than  they  received  while  the  law  was  honest. 
These  will  be  the  bounties  payable  out  of  the 
Treasury  in  the  present,  and  in  the  three  suc- 
ceeding years,  provided  the  importation  of  sugars 
shall  be  the  same  that  it  was  in  1839  ;  but  will 
it  be  the  same  ?  To  this  question,  both  reason 
and  experience  answer  in  the  negative.  They 
both  reply  that  the  importation  will  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  profit  which  the  in- 
creasing difference  between  the  duty  and  the 
drawback  will  afford ;  and  this  reply  is  proved 
by  the  two  first  columns  in  the  table  under  con- 
sideration. These  columns  show  that,  under  the 
encouragement  to  importation  already  afforded 
by  the  compromise  act,  the  import  of  sugar  in- 
creased in  sis.  years  from  1,558,971  pounds, 
costing  $72,336,  to  11,308,501  pounds,  costing 
$554,119,    Here  was  an  enormous  increase  un- 


der a  small  inducement  compared  to  that  which 
is  to  follow  ;  so  that  we  have  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  importations  of  the  present  and  ensuing 
years,  unless  checked  by  the  passage  of  the  bill 
which  I  propose  to  bring  in,  will  not  only  in- 
crease in  the  ratio  of  the  past  years,  but  far  be- 
yond it ;  and  will  in  reality  bo  limited  only  by 
the  capacity  of  the  world  to  supply  the  demand : 
so  great  will  bo  the  inducement  to  import  raw 
or  clayed  sugars,  and  export  refined.  The  effect 
upon  OUT  Treasury  must  be  great.  Several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum  must  Ihj 
taken  from  it  for  nothing ;  the  whole  extracted 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  hard 
money ;  his  reports  having  shown  us  that,  while 
paper  money,  and  even  depreciated  paper,  is 
systematically  pressed  upon  the  government  in 
payment  of  duties,  nothing  but  gold  and  silver 
will  be  received  back  in  payment  of  drawbacks. 
But  it  is  not  the  Treasury  only  that  would 
sufier :  the  consumers  of  sugar  would  come  in 
for  their  share  of  the  burden :  the  drawback 
will  keep  up  the  price  ;  and  the  home  consumer 
nmst  pay  the  drawback  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ment ;  otherwise  the  refined  sugar  will  seek  a 
foreign  market.  The  consumers  of  brown  sugar 
will  suffer  in  the  same  manner ;  for  the  manu- 
facturers will  monopolize  it,  and  refine  it,  and 
have  their  five  cents  drawback,  either  at  home 
or  abroad.  Add  to  all  this,  it  will  be  well  if 
enterprising  dealers  shall  not  impose  domestic 
sugars  upon  the  manufacturers,  and  thus  convert 
the  home  crop  into  an  article  entitled  to  draw- 
back. 

Such  are  the  mischiefs  of  the  act  of  1833  in 
relation  to  this  article ;  they  are  great  already, 
and  still  greater  are  yet  to  come.  As  early  as 
1837,  the. whole  amount  of  the  sugar  revenue, 
and  $801,71  besides,  was  delivered  over  to  some 
twenty  odd  manufacturers  of  refined  sugars ! 
At  this  day,  the  whole  amount  of  that  revenue 
goes  to  these  few  individuals,  and  $37,343,38 
besides.  This  is  the  case  this  year.  Henceforth 
they  are  to  receive  the  whole  amount  of  this 
revenue,  with  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  besides,  to  be  drawn  from  other  branches 
of  reve  lue,  unless  this  bill  is  passed  which  I  pro- 
pose to  bring  in.  This  is  the  effect  of  the  act, 
dignifiec'  with  the  name  of  compromise,  and  hal- 
lowed by  the  imputed  character  of  sacred  and 
inviolable !  It  turns  over  a  tax  levied  from 
seventeen  millions  of  people  on  an  article  of  e&> 
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gentiul  comfort,  and  almost  n  ii'^cssary  ;  it  turns 
over  this  wlmle  tax  to  a  few  individuiils  ;  and 
tliat  not  being  enough  to  satisfy  tlii'ir  (U-niaud, 
they  receive  the  remainder  front  the  National 
Treasury!  It  violates  the  constitution  to  the 
whole  extent  of  the  excess  of  the  drawback  over 
the  duty,  ft  s\ibjects  the  Treasury  to  an  un- 
foreseen amount  of  undue  demands.  Ft  (Ui)rives 
the  i)cople  of  the  whole  benefit  of  the  reduction 
of  the  sugar  tax,  provided  for  by  the  act  itself; 
and  subjects  them  to  the  mercies  of  those  who 
may  choose  to  monopolize  the  article  for  refine- 
ment and  <  xportation.  The  whole  numlwr  of 
persons  into  whose  hands  all  this  money  and 
power  is  thrown,  is,  according  to  a  statement 
derived  from  Gov.  Wolf,  the  late  collector  of  the 
customs  at  Philadelphia,  no  more  than  own  the 
29  sugar  refineries  ;  the  whole  of  which,  omit- 
ting some  smaH  ones  in  the  West,  and  three  in 
New  Orleans,  arc  situate  on  the  north  side  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  Members  from  the 
South  and  West  complain  of  the  unequal  work- 
ing of  our  revenue  system — of  the  large  amoiints 
expended  in  the  northeast — the  trifle  expended 
South  and  West.  But,  why  complain  ?  Their 
own  improvident  and  negligent  legislation  makes 
it  so.  This  bill  alone,  in  only  one  of  its  items — 
the  sugar  item — will  send  millions,  before  1842, 
to  the  north  side  of  that  famous  line  :  and  this 
bill  was  the  concoction,  and  that  out  of  doors, 
of  one  member  from  the  South  and  one  more 
from  the  West. 

Mr.  Benton  would  proceed  to  the  next  article 
to  the  effect  upon  which,  of  the  compromise  act, 
he  would  wish  to  call  their  attention  ;  and  that 
article  was  imported  molasses,  and  its  manufac- 
ture, in  the  shape  of  exported  rum.  On  this 
article,  and  its  manufacture,  the  operation  of  the 
act  was  of  the  same  character,  though  not  to  the 
same  degree,  that  it  was  on  sugars  ;  the  duties 
were  reduced,  while  the  drawback  remained  the 
same.  This  was  constantly  giving  drawback 
where  no  duty  had  been  paid  ;  and  in  1842  the 
whole  of  the  molasses  tax  will  go  to  these  rum 
distillers — giving  the  legal  implication  that  they 
had  imported  all  the  molasses  that  came  into 
the  United  States,  and  paid  duty  on  it — and 
then  exported  it  all  in  the  shape  of  rum — leav- 
ing not  a  gallon  to  have  been  consumed  by  the 
rest  of  the  community,  nor  even  a  gallon  of  their 
own  rum  to  have  been  drank  in  the  United 
States.  All  this  is  clear  from  the  regular  opera- 
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tlon  of  tho  compromise  act.  in  reducing  duties 
without  making  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
the   drawbacks   founded   upon   them.     Hut   is 
theiv  not  to  be  cheating  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar operation  of  the  ad?     If  not,  wo  shall  be 
more  fortunate  than  wo  have  been  heretofore, 
anil  that  uiuler  the  circumstances  of  greater 
temptation.    It  is  well  known  that  whiskey  can 
be  converted  into  New  England  rum,  and  ex 
ported  as  such,  and  receive  the  drawback  of  the 
molasses  duty  ;  and  that  this  has  l)een  done  just 
as  often  as  the  price  of  whiskey  (and  the  mean- 
est would  answer  the  purpose)  was  less  than 
the  cost  of  molasses.    Tho  process  was  this. 
Purchase  base  whiskey  at  a  low  rate — filtrate  it 
through  charcoal,  to  deprive  it  of  smell  and 
taste — then  pass  it  through  a  nnn  distillery,  in 
company  with  a  little  real  rum — and  the  whis- 
key would  como  out  rum,  very  fit  to  bo  sold  as 
such  at  home,  or  exported  as  such,  with  tho 
benefit  of  drawback.     All  this  has  been  done, 
and  has  been  proved  to  be  done  ;  and,  therefore, 
may  be  done  again,  and  certainly  will  be  done, 
under  the  increased  temptation  which  the  com- 
promise act  no.f  affords,  and  will  continue  to 
afford,  if  not  amended  as  proposed  by  the  bill  I 
propose  to  bring  in.    It  was  proved  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  session  of  1827-8.    Mr.  Jeromus  Johnson, 
then  a  member  of  Congress  from  the  city  of 
New  Yoik,  now  a  custom-house  officer  in  that 
city,  testified  directly  to  the  fact.    To  the  ques- 
tion :  '•  Are  there  not  large  quantities  of  whis- 
key ■used  with  molasses  in  the  distillation  of 
tchat  is  called  New  England  mun  ?  "    He  an- 
swered :  "  There  are : "  and  that  when  mixed  at 
the  rate  of  only  four  gallons  to  one,  and  the 
mixture    run   through  a  rum    distillery — the 
whiskey  previously  deprived  of  its  taste  and 
smell  by  filtration  through  charcoal — the  best 
practised  rum  drinker  coula  not  tell  the  differ- 
ence—even if  appealed  to  by  a  custom-house 
officer.    That  whiskey  is  now  used  for  that 
purpose,  is  clearly  established  by  the  table 
marked  B.    That  table  shows  that  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  molasses  for  the  year  1839  wae 
392,3G8  gallons ;  and  the  exportation  of  distil- 
led rum  for  that  quantity  was  356,099  gallons ; 
that  is  to  say,  nearly  as  many  gallons  of  rum 
went  out  as  of  molasses  came  in  ;  and,  admitting 
that  a  gallon  of  good  molasses  will  make  a  gal- 
lon of  rum,  yet  the  average  is  below  it.    Infe- 
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rinr  or  common  molaascs  fallH  Bhort  of  pnxliiciiin 
gallon  fofKalltHi  by  from  5  to  7i  JH-Tft'iit.  N<tw 
make  an  ulluwancu  for  thin  deticitMicy ;  allow 
also  for  the  ((tiantity  of  fort'i(?n  molasst's  con- 
Bumed  in  the  L'nitol  tStatcH  in  otlicr  ways  ;  al- 
low likcwiHu  for  the  quantity  of  rum  made  from 
muluHt<eH,  and  not  exported,  but  consumed  at 
home:  allow  for  theHe  three  items,  and  the  con- 
viction l)ccomert  irresistible,  that  whiskey  was 
used  in  the  distillation  of  rum  in  the  year  IK3D, 
and  exported  with  the  benetit  of  drawback  I 
and  that  such  will  continue  to  bo  the  coxe  (if 
this  blunder  is  not  corrected),  as  tho  duty  gets 
lower  and  tho  temptation  to  export  whiskey, 
under  the  dispuiso  of  New  England  rum,  becomes 
greater.  After  1842,  this  must  be  a  great  busi- 
ness, and  the  molasses  drawback  a  good  profit 
on  mean  whiskey. 

Putting  thes«  two  items  together — tho  sugar 
and  the  molasses  drawbacks — and  some  millions 
must  be  plundered  from  tho  Treasury  under 
tho  preposterous  provisions  of  this  compromise 
act. 


CHAPTER   LIV. 

FISHING  H0UNTIE8  AND  ALLOWANCES,  AND 
TIIEIU  AUUSE:  MK.  BENTON'8  SPEECH:  EX- 
TRACTS. 

The  bill  wliich  I  am  asking  leave  to  introduce, 
proposes  to  reduce  tho  Ashing  bounties  and 
allowances  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  which 
the  salt  dtity  has  undergone,  and  is  to  undergo ; 
and  at  the  threshold  I  am  met  by  tho  question, 
whether  these  allowances  are  founded  upon  the 
salt  duty,  and  should  rise  and  fall  with  it,  or 
are  independent  of  that  duty,  and  can  be  kept 
up  without  it  ?  I  hold  the  affirmative  of  this 
question.  I  hold  that  the  allowances  rest  upon 
the  duty,  and  upon  nothing  else,  and  that  there 
is  neither  statute  law  nor  constitution  to  support 
liiem  on  any  other  foundation.  This  is  what  I 
hold :  but  I  should  not  have  noticed  the  ques- 
tion at  this  time  except  for  the  issue  joined 
upon  it  between  the  senator  from  Massachusetts 
who  sits  farthest  on  the  other  side  (Mr.  Davis), 
and  myself.  lie  and  I  have  made  up  an  issue 
on  this  point ;  and  without  going  into  the  argu- 
ment at  this  time,  I  will  cite  him  to  the  original 
petition   from   the    Massachusetts  legislature, 


aMking  for  a  drawback  of  tho  duticn,  or,  a*  they 
styled  it,  "  a  remission  of  duties  on  all  the  duti- 
able articles  used  in  thu  fisheries ;  and  al«) 
premiums  and  ))ountics:"  and  haviag  shown 
this  |)ctition,  1  will  ])oint  to  half  a  dozen  acts  of 
Congress  which  prove  my  |)osition — hoping  that 
they  may  prove  suflicient,  but  promising  to 
come  down  upon  him  with  an  avalanche  of  au- 
thorities if  they  are  not. 

Tho  dutiable  articles  used  in  the  fisheries,  and 
of  which  a  remission  duty  was  asked  in  the  jk!- 
tition,  were :  salt,  rum,  tea,  sugar,  molasses, 
coarse  woollens,  lines  and  hooks,  sail-cloth, 
cordage,  iron,  tonnage.  This  petition,  present- 
ed to  Congress  in  tho  year  1700,  was  referred 
to  tho  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Jefferson),  for  a 
report  upon  it ;  and  his  report  was,  that  a  draw- 
back of  duties  ought  to  be  allowed,  and  that  tho 
fisheries  are  not  to  draw  support  from  the  Treas- 
ury ;  tho  words,  "  drawback  of  duty,"  only  ap- 
plying to  articles  exported,  was  confined  to  the 
suit  upon  that  part  of  tho  fish  which  were  ship- 
ped to  foreign  coimtrics  :  and  to  this  effect  was 
the  legislation  of  Congress.  1  briefly  review  tho 
first  half  dozen  of  these  acts. 

1.  The  act  of  1789 — tho  same  which  imposed 
a  duty  of  six  cents  a  bushel  on  salt,  and  which 
granted  a  bounty  of  five  cents  a  barrel  on  pickled 
fish  exported,  and  also  on  beef  and  pork  export- 
ed, and  five  cents  a  quintal  on  dried  fish  ex- 
ported— declared  those  bounties  to  be  "  iu  lieu 
of  a  drawback  of  the  duties  imposed  on  tho  im- 
portation of  the  salt  employed  and  expended 
thereon."  This  act  is  decisive  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion. In  tho  first  place  it  declares  the  bounty 
to  bo  in  lieu  of  a  drawback  of  the  salt  duty.  In 
the  second  place,  it  conforms  to  the  principle  of 
all  drawbacks,  and  only  grants  the  bounty  on 
the  part  of  the  fish  which  is  exported.  In  the 
third  place,  it  gives  the  same  bounty,  and  in  the 
same  words,  to  tho  exporters  of  salted  beef  and 
pork  which  is  given  to  the  exporters  of  fish : 
and  certainly  mariners  were  not  expected  to  be 
created  among  tho  raisers  of  swino  and  cattle — 
which  negatives  the  idea  of  this  being  an  en- 
couragement to  the  formation  of  seamen. 

2.  In  1790  the  duty  on  salt  was  doubled :  it 
was  raised  from  six  to  twelve  cents  a  bushel : 
by  the  same  act  the  fishing  bounties  and  allow- 
ances were  also  doubled :  they  were  raise«l  from 
five  to  ten  cents  tho  barrel  and  tho  quintal.  By 
this  act  the  bounties  and  allowances  both  to 
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flub  and  jiroviHionr*,  were  described  to  lie  "in 
lieu  of  drawlmck  of  the  duly  on  salt  used  in  cu- 
rliipt  fish  and  provisimiH  exported." 

;{.  The  net  i>f  17W2  ri'inals  "the  bounty  in 
lieu  of  drawback  on  dried  (iwh  ;  "  and,  "in  lieu 
of  that,  and  ns  commutution  tiicreof,  and  an  an 
equivalent  therefor,"  shifts  the  bounty  from  the 
'•quintal"  of  dried  llsh  to  tlie  "  tonnii(re  "  of 
tlie  flshinj;  vessel ;  and  changes  its  name  fron> 
"  Ixiimty  "  to  "  allowance."  This  is  the  key  act 
to  the  present  system  of  tonnage  allowance  to 
tiie  (ishinf;  vessel ;  and  wa.s  passed  tipon  the 
petiti(m  of  the  lishermen,  and  to  enable  the 
"  crew  "  of  the  vessel  to  draw  the  bounty  in- 
stead of  lettint?  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
porting merchant.  It  was  done  ufjon  the  lisher- 
n;eu's  petition,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  crew, 
interested  in  the  adventure,  and  who  had  paid 
the  duty  on  the  salt  which  they  use<l.  And  to 
exclude  all  iilea  of  considering  this  change  as  a 
change  of  itolicy,  and  to  cut  off  all  inference  that 
the  allowance  was  now  to  l)oeomo  a  bounty 
from  the  Treasury  as  an  encouragement  for  a 
seaman's  nursery,  the  act  went  on  to  make  this 
precise  anil  explicit  declaration:  "  'JViat  the 
ullitwance  no  grranteii  to  the  Jishing  vessel  was 
a  commutation  of,  and  an  equivalent  for.  the 
lioiintij  in  lii'U  of  drawback  of  the  duties  im- 
posed on  the  iutjmrtation  of  the  salt  used  in 
curing'  the  fsh  exported."  This  is  plain  lan- 
guage— the  plain  language  used  by  legislators 
of  that  day — and  defies  misconception,  misun- 
derstanding, or  cavil. 

4.  In  1797  the  duty  on  salt  was  raised  from 
twelve  cents  to  twenty  cents  a  bushel :  by  the 
same  act  a  corresponding  increase  was  made  in 
the  bounties  both  to  exported  salted  provisions 
and  pickled  fish,  and  in  the  allowance  to  the 
fishing  vessels.  The  salt  duty  was  raised  one- 
third  and  a  fraction:  and  these  bounties  and 
allowances  were  raised  one-third.  Thirty-three 
and  one-third  per  cent,  was  added  all  round ; 
and  the  act,  to  make  all  sure,  was  express  in 
again  declaring  the  bounties  and  allowances  to 
be  a  commutation  in  lieu  of  the  drawback  of  the 
salt  duty. 

5.  The  act  of  Ai.ril  12th,  1800,  continues  the 
salt  duty,  and  with  it  all  the  bounties  to  salted 
provisions  and  pickled  fish  exported,  and  all  the 
allowances  to  fishing  vessels,  for  ten  years  ;  and 
then  adds  this  proviso :  "  That  these  allowances 
shall  not  be  understood  to  bo  conimued  for  a 


longer  time  than  the  corn'«|M)ntIent  duties  on 
salt,  reH|»ectively,  for  which  the  saiti  allowaneea 
were  granted,  shall  be  payable."  Such  are  the 
termsof  theact  of  theyear  IHdO.  it  is  a  clincher. 
It  nails  up,  and  crusheH  every  thing.  It  shows 
that  Congress  was  determined  that  tlie  Halt 
duty,  and  the  bounties  and  allowances,  sit  id 
be  one  and  indivisible:  that  tiiey  should  (■■.nu>, 
and  go  together — should  rise  and  fall  together— 
should  live  and  die  together. 

(1.  In  1807,  Mr.  .lellerson  being  President, 
the  salt  tax  was  abolished  uimui  his  n-com- 
meiidation:  and  with  it  ali  the  bounties  and 
nllowames  to  fishing  vessels,  to  pickii'd  ilsli, 
and  to  salted  beef  and  pork  were  all  swept 
away.  The  same  act  alwlished  tlie  whole.  The 
first  section  rejiealed  the  salt  duty  :  the  second 
repealed  the  liounties  and  aUowances:  and  the 
repeal  of  both  was  to  take  effect  on  the  same 
day — namely,  on  the  first  day  of  January.  lH(i8 : 
a  day  which  deserves  to  Ik-  nationally  com- 
memorated, as  the  day  of  the  death  of  an  odi- 
ous, criminal  and  impious  tax.  The  iK'ncticent 
and  meritorious  act  was  in  tiiese  words  :  "That 
from  and  after  the  first  daij  of  January  next, 
so  much  of  any  act  as  allows  a  bounty  on  ex- 
ported, salt  provisions  and  pickled fsh,  in  lieu 
(f  drawback  of  the  duties  on  the  salt  employed 
in  curinff  the  same,  and  so  much  of  any  act  as 
makes  allowances  to  the  owners  and  crews  of 
fishing  vessels,  in  lieu  of  drawback  (f  the 
duties  jiaid  on  the  salt  wted  in  the  satue,  shall 
be,  and  the  same  hereby  is  repealed"  This 
was  the  end  of  the  first  salt  tax  in  the  United 
States,  and  of  all  the  bounties  and  allowances 
built  upon  it.  It  fell,  with  all  its  accessories,  un- 
der the  republican  administration  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son— and  with  the  unanimous  vote  of  every  re- 
publican— and  also  with  the  vote  of  many  fede- 
ralists: so  much  more  favorable  were  the  old 
federalists  than  the  whigs  of  this  day,  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  people.  In  fact  there  were  only 
five  votes  against  the  repeal,  and  not  one  of  these 
upon  the  ground  that  the  bounties  and  allow- 
ances were  independent  of  the  salt  duty. 

7.  After  this,  and  for  six  years,  there  was  no 
salt  tax — no  fishing  bounties  or  allowances  in 
the  United  States.  The  tax,  and  its  progeny, 
lay  buried  in  one  common  grave,  and  had  no 
resurrection  until  the  year  1813.  The  war  with 
Great  Britain  revived  them — the  tax  and  its  off- 
spring together ;  but  only  as  a  temi»orary  nicas- 
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urc — as  r  uix — to  cease  within  one  year  after 
the  tcrminaiion  of  the  war.  Before  that  year  was 
out,  the  tax,  and  its  api)endages  were  contin- 
ued— not  for  any  determinate  period,  but  until 
repealed  by  Congress.  They  have  not  been  re- 
pealed yet !  and  that  was  forty  years  ago !  No 
act  could  then  have  been  obtained  to  continue 
this  duty  for  the  short  space  of  three  years. 
The  continuance  could  only  be  obtained  on  the 
argument  that  Congress  could  then  repeal  it  at 
any  time ;  a  fallacious  reliance,  but  always 
seductive  to  men  of  easy  and  temporizing  tem- 
peraments. 

The  pretension  that  these  fishing  bounties 
and  allowances  were  granted  as  encouragement 
to  mariners,  is  rejected  by  every  word  of  the 
acts  which  grant  them,  and  by  the  striking  fact, 
that  no  part  of  thcia  goes  to  the  whale  fisheries. 
Not  a  cent  of  them  had  ever  gone  to  a  whale 
ship :  they  had  only  gone  to  the  cod  and  mack- 
erel fisheries.  The  noble  whaler  of  foiu-  or  five 
hundred  tons,  with  her  ample  crew,  wl.Ich  sailed 
twenty  thousand  miles,  doubling  a  most  tem- 
pestuous cape  before  she  arrived  at  the  field  of 
her  labors — ^which  remained  out  three  years, 
waging  actual  war  with  the  monsters  of  the 
deep — a  war  in  which  a  brave  heart,  a  steady 
eye,  and  an  iron  nerve  were  as  much  wanted  as 
in  any  battle  with  man ; — this  noble  wh:  lo  •  got 
nothing.  It  all  went  to  the  hook-and-line  men 
— to  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries,  which  were 
carried  on  in  diminutive  vessels,  as  small  as  five 
tons,  and  in  the  rivers,  and  along  the  shores, 
and  on  the  shallow  banks  of  Newfoundland. 
Meritorious  as  these  hook-and-line  fishermen 
might  be,  they  cannot  compare  with  the  whalers : 
and  these  whalers  receive  no  bounties  and  al- 
lowances because  they  pay  no  duty  on  imported 
salt,  re-exported  by  them. 

I  now  come  to  the  clause  in  my  bill  which 
has  called  forth  these  preliminary  remarks ;  the 
third  clause,  which  proposes  the  reduction  of 
fishing  bounties  and  allowances  in  proportion  to 
the  reduction  which  the  salt  tax  has  undergone, 
and  shall  undergo.  And  here,  it  is  not  the  com- 
promise act  alone  that  is  to  be  blamed :  a  pre- 
vious act  shares  that  censure  with  it.  In  1830 
the  salt  duty  was  reduced  one-half,  to  take  effect 
in  1830  and  1831 ;  the  fishing  bounties  and 
allo^^-ftnces  should  have  been  reduced  one-half  at 
the  same  time.  I  made  the  motion  in  the  Sen- 
ate' to  that  efifect;  but  it  failed  of  success. 


When  the  compromise  act  was  passed  in  J  833, 
and  provided  for  a  further  reduction  of  the  salt 
duty — a  reduction  which  has  now  reduced  it 
two-thirds,  and  in  1841  and  '42  will  reduce  it 
still  lower — when  this  act  was  passed,  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  fishmg  bounties  and  allowances 
should  have  taken  place.  The  two  senators 
who  concocted  that  act  in  their  chambers,  and 
brought  it  hero  to  be  registered  as  the  royal 
edicts  were  registered  in  the  times  of  the  old 
French  monarchy;  when  these  two  senators 
concocted  this  act,  they  should  have  inserted  a 
provision  in  it  for  the  correspondent  reduction 
of  the  fishing  bounties  and  allowances  with  the 
salt  tax :  they  should  have  placed  these  allow- 
ances, and  the  refined  sugar,  and  the  rum  draw- 
backs, all  on  the  same  footing,  and  reduced  them 
all  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  the  duties 
on  the  articles  on  which  they  were  founded. 
They  did  not  do  this.  They  omitted  the  whole ; 
with  what  mischief  you  have  already  seen  in  the 
case  of  rum  and  refined  sugar,  and  shall  pre- 
sently see  in  the  case  of  the  fishing  bounties 
and  allowances.  I  attempted  to  supply  a  part 
of  their  omission  in  making  the  motion  in  rela- 
tion to  drawbacks,  which  was  rea'^  to  you  at  the 
commencement  of  these  remaks.  Failing  in 
that  motion,  I  made  no  further  attempt,  but 
waited  for  time,  the  great  arbiter  of  all  ques- 
tions, to  show  the  mischief,  and  to  enforce  the 
remedy.  That  arbiter  is  now  here,  with  his 
proofs  in  his  hand,  in  the  shape  of  certain  re- 
ports from  the  Treasury  Department  in  relation 
to  the  salt  duty  and  the  fishing  bounties  and 
allowances,  which  have  been  printed  by  the 
order  of  the  Senate,  and  constitute  part  of  the 
salt  document.  No.  196.  From  that  document  I 
now  proceed  to  collect  the  evidences  of  one 
branch  of  the  mischief — the  pecuniary  branch 
of  it — which  the  omission  to  make  the  proper 
reductions  in  these  allowances  has  inflicted 
upon  the  country. 

The  salt  duty  was  reduced  one-fourth  in  the 
year  1831 ;  the  fishing  bounties  and  allowances 
that  year  were  $313,894;  they  should  have 
been  reduced  one-fourth  also,  which  would  have 
made  them  about  $160,000.  In  1832  the  duty 
was  reduced  one-half;  the  fishing  bounties  and 
allowances  were  paid  in  full,  and  amounted  to 
$234,137;  they  should  have  been  reduced  one- 
half;  and  then  $117,018  would  have  discharged 
them.    The  compromise  act  was  made  in  1833, 
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and,  under  the  operation  of  that  act,  the  salt 
duty  has  undergone  biennial  reductions,  until  it 
is  now  reduced  to  about  one-third  of  its  original 
amount :  if  it  had  provided  for  the  correspond- 
ent reduction  of  th©  fishing  bounties  and  allow- 
ances, there  would  have  been  saved  from  that 
year  to  the  year  1839 — the  last  to  which  the 
returns  have  been  made  up — an  annual  average 
sum  of  about  $150,000,  or  a  gross  sum  of  about 
$900,000.  The  prospective  loss  can  only  be 
estimated ;  but  it  is  to  increase  rapidly,  owing 
to  the  large  reductions  in  the  salt  duty  in  the 
years  1841  and  1842. 

The  present  year,  1840,  lacks  but  a  little  of 
exhausting  the  whole  amount  of  the  salt  reve- 
nue in  paying  the  fishing  bounties  and  allow- 
ances ;  the  next  year  will  take  more  than  the 
whole ;  and  the  year  after  will  require  about 
double  the  amount  of  the  salt  revenue  of  that 
year  to  be  taken  from  ether  branches  of  the 
revenue  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  fishing 
vessels :  thus  producing  the  same  result  as  in 
the  case  of  the  sugar  duties — the  whole  amount 
of  the  sf.lt  duty,  and  as  much  more  out  of  other 
duties,  being  paid  to  the  cod  and  mackerel  fish- 
ermen, as  the  whole  amount  of  the  sugar  tax, 
and  considerably  more,  is  paid  to  the  sugar- 
refiners.  The  results  for  the  present  year,  and 
the  ensuing  ones,  are  of  course  computed :  they 
are  computations  founded  upon  the  basis  of  the 
last  ascertained  year's  operations.  The  last 
year  to  which  all  the  heads  of  this  branch  of 
business  is  made  up,  is  the  year  1838  ;  and  for 
that  year  they  stand  thus :  Salt  imported,  in 
round  numbers,  seven  millions  of  bushels  ;  net 
revenue  from  it,  about  $430,000 ;  fishing  boun- 
ties and  allowances,  $320,000.  Assuming  the 
importation  of  the  present  year  to  be  the  same, 
and  the  bounties  and  allowances  to  be  the  same, 
the  loss  to  the  Trea.sury  will  be  $206,000 ;  for 
the  salt  duty  this  year  will  undergo  a  fur- 
tlicr  reduction.  In  1842,  when  this  duty  has 
reached  its  lowest  point,  the  whole  amount  of 
revenue  derived  from  it  is  computed  at  about 
$170,000,  while  the  fishing  bounties  and  al- 
lowances continuing  the  same,  namely,  about 
$320,000,  the  salt  revenue  in  the  gross  will  be 
little  more  than  half  enough  to  pay  it;  and, 
after  deducting  the  weighers'  and  measurers' 
fees,  which  come  out  of  the  Treasury,  and 
amount  to  $52,500  on  an  importation  of  seven 
millions ;  after  deducting  this  item,  there  will 


be  a  deficiency  of  about  $200,000  in  the  salt 
revenue,  in  meeting  the  drawbacks,  in  the  shape 
of  bounties  and  allowances  founded  upon  it 
Thus  two-thirds  of  the  whole  amount  of  the 
salt  revenue  is  at  this  time  paid  to  the  fishing 
vessels.  Next  year  it  will  all  go  to  them  ;  and 
after  1842,  we  shall  have  to  raise  money  from 
other  sources  to  the  amount  of  $200,000  per 
annum,  or  raise  the  salt  duty  itself  to  produce 
that  amount,  in  order  to  satisfy  these  draw- 
backs, which  were  permitted  to  take  the  form 
of  bounties  and  allowances  to  fishing  vessels. 
Such  is  the  operation  of  the  compromise  act  I 
that  act  which  is  styled  sacred  and  inviolable ! 

Of  the  other  mischiefs  resulting  from  this 
compromise  act,  which  reduced  the  duties  on 
salt,  and  the  one  which  preceded  it  for  the  same 
purpose,  without  reducing  tho  correspondent 
bounties  and  allowances  to  the  fishing  interest 
— of  these  remaining  mischiefs,  whereof  there 
are  many,  I  mean  to  mention  but  one;  and 
merely  to  mention  that,  and  not  to  argue  it. 
It  is  the  constitutional  objection  to  the  pay- 
ment of  any  thing  beyond  the  duty  received — 
the  payment  of  any  thing  which  exceeds  the 
drawback  of  the  duty.  Up  to  that  point,  I  ad- 
mit the  constitutionality  of  drawbacks,  whether 
passing  under  that  name,  or  changed  to  the 
name  of  a  bounty,  or  an  allowance  in  lieu  of  a 
drawback.  I  admit  the  constitutional  right  of 
Congress  to  permit  a  drawback  of  the  amount 
paid  in  :  I  deny  the  constitutional  right  to  per- 
mit a  drawbadk  of  any  amount  beyond  what 
was  paid  in.  Tl.  ,  is  my  position,  which  I 
pledge  myself  to  maintain,  if  any  one  disputes 
it ;  and  applying  this  principle  to  the  fishing 
bounties  and  allowances,  and  also  to  the  draw- 
backs in  the  case  of  refined  sugars  and  rum : 
and  I  boldly  affirm  that  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  has  been  in  a  state  of  flagrant 
violation,  under  the  compromise  act,  from  the 
day  of  its  passage  to  the  present  hour,  and  will 
continue  so  until  the  bill  is  passed  which  I  am 
about  to  ask  leave  to  bring  in. 

Sir,  I  quit  this  part  of  my  subject  with  pre- 
senting, in  a  single  picture,  the  condensed  view 
of  what  I  have  been  detailing.  It  is,  that  the 
whole  annual  revenue  derived  from  sugar,  salt, 
and  molasses,  is  delivered  over  gratuitously  to  a 
few  thousand  persons  in  a  particular  section  of 
the  Union,  and  is  not  even  sufficient  to  satisfy 
their  demands !     In  other  words,  that  a  tax 
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upon  a  nation  of  seventeen  millions  of  people, 
upon  three  articles  of  universal  consumption, 
articles  of  necessity,  and  of  comfort,  is  laid  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few  dozen  rum  distillers  and 
sugar  refiners,  and  a  few  thousand  fishermen  ; 
and  not  being  snflicient  for  them,  the  deficit, 
amounting  to  many  himdrcd  thousand  dollars 
per  annum,  is  taken  from  other  branches  of  the 
revenue,  and  presented  to  them  !  and  all  this 
the  effect  of  an  act  which  was  made  out  of  doors, 
which  was  not  permitted  to  be  amended  on  its 
passage,  and  which  is  now  held  to  be  sacred 
and  inviolable  !  and  wliich  will  eventually  sink 
under  its  own  iniquities,  though  sustained  now 
by  a  cry  which  was  invented  by  knavery,  and 
is  repeated  by  ignorance,  folly,  and  faction — a 
cry  that  that  compromise  saved  the  Union. 
This  is  the  picture  I  present — which  I  prove  to 
be  true — and  the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be  seen 
in  the  legislation,  or  even  in  the  despotic  decrees, 
of  arbitrary  monarchs,  in  any  other  country 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

About  five  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
taken  from  the  Treasury  under  these  bounties 
and  allowances — the  greater  part  of  it  most  un- 
duly and  abusefully.*  The  fishermen  are  only 
entitled  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  duty  paid  on 
the  imported  salt,  which  is  used  upon  that  part 
of  the  fish  which  is  exported ;  and  the  law  re- 
quires not  only  the  exportation  to  be  proved, 
but  the  landing  and  remaining  of  the  cargo  in 
a  foreign  country.  They  draw  back  this  year 
$355,000.  Do  they  pay  that  amount  of  duty  on 
the  salt  put  on  the  modicum  of  fish  which  they 
export  ?  Why,  it  is  about  the  entire  amount  of 
the  whole  salt  tax  paid  by  the  whole  United 
States !  and  to  justify  their  right  to  it,  they 
must  consume  on  the  exported  part  of  their 
fish  the  whole  quantity  of  foreign  salt  now  im- 
ported into  the  United  States — leaving  not  a 
handful  to  be  used  by  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion, or  by  themselves  on  that  part  of  their  fish 
which  is  consumed  at  home — and  which  is  so 
much  greater  than  the  exported  part.  This 
shows  the  enormity  of  the  abuse,  and  that  the 
whole  amount  of  the  salt  tax  now  goes  to  a  few 
thousand  fishermen ;  and  if  this  compromise 
act  is  not  corrected,  that  whole  amount,  after 
1842,  will  not  be  suflicient  to  pay  this  small 

*  About  four  and  a  quarter  millions  taken  since ;  and  still 
taking. 


class — not  equal  in  number  to  the  farmers  in  a 
common  Kentucky  county ;  and  other  money 
must  be  taken  out  of  the  Treasury  to  make 
good  the  deficiency.  I  have  often  attempted  to 
get  rid  of  the  whole  evil,  and  render  a  great 
service  to  the  country,  by  repealing  in  tolo  the 
tax  and  all  the  bounties  and  allowances  erected 
upon  it.  At  present  I  only  propose,  and  that 
without  the  least  prospect  of  success,  to  correct 
a  part  of  the  abuse,  by  reducing  the  paj  ments 
to  the  fishermen  in  proportion  to  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  salt :  but  the  true  remedy  is  the 
one  applied  under  Mr.  Jeflerson's  administra- 
tion— total  repeal  of  both. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

EXPENDITUKE8  OF  TUE  GOVEENMENT. 

At  no  point  does  the  working  of  the  govern- 
ment more  seriously  claim  the  attention  of 
statesmen  than  at  that  of  its  expenses.  It  is 
the  tendency  of  all  governments  to  increase 
their  expenses,  and  it  should  be  the  care  of  all 
statesmen  to  restrain  them  within  the  limits  of 
a  judicious  economy.  This  obligation  was  felt 
as  a  duty  in  the  early  periods  of  our  history, 
and  the  doctrine  of  economy  became  a  principle 
in  the  political  faith  of  the  party,  which,  whether 
called  Republican  as  formerly,  or  Democratic  as 
now,  is  still  the  same,  and  was  incorporated  in 
its  creed.  Mr.  Jeflerson  largely  rested  the 
character  of  his  administration  upon  it ;  and 
deservedly  :  for  even  in  the  last  year  of  his 
administration,  and  after  the  enlargement  of 
our  territory  by  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana, 
the  expenses  of  the  government  were  but  about 
three  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars.  At  the  end 
of  Mr.  Monroe's  administration,  sixteen  years 
later,  they  had  risen  to  about  seven  millions ; 
and  in  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  (six- 
teen years  more),  they  had  risen  to  about  thir- 
teen millions.  At  the  same  time,  at  each  of 
these  epochs,  and  in  fact,  in  every  year  of  every 
administration,  there  were  payments  from  the 
Treasury  for  extraordinary  or  temporary  ob- 
jects, often  far  exceeding  in  amount  the  regular 
governmental  expenses.  Thus,  in  the  last  year 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  whole  outlay  from  tho 
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Treasury,  was  about  twelve  millions  and  a  half ; 
of  which  eight  millions  went  to  the  payment  of 
principal  and  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and 
about  one  million  to  other  extra  objects.    And 
in  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Monroe,  the  whole  pay- 
ments were  about  thirty-two  millions  of  dollars, 
of  which  sixteen  millions  and  a  half  went  to  the 
liquidation  of  the  public  debt ;  and  above  eight 
millions  more  to  other  extraordinary  and  tem- 
porary objects.    Towards  the  close  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  administration,  this  aggregate  of  outlay 
for  all  objects  had  risen  to  about  thirty-seven 
millions,  which  the  opposition  called  thirty- 
nine  ;  and  presenting  this  gross  sum  as  the 
actual  expenses  of  the  government,  made  a  great 
outcry  against  the  extravagance  of  the  adminis- 
tration ;  and  the  people,  not  understanding  the 
subject,  were  seriously  impressed  with  the  force 
and  truth  of  that  accusation,  while  the  real  ex- 
penses were  but  about  the  one-third  of  that  sum. 
To  present  this  result  in  a  plain  and  authentic 
form,  the  author  of  this  View  obtained  a  call 
upon  the  Secretary  for  the  different  payments, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  from  the  Treasury 
for  a  scries  of  years,  in  which  the  payments 
would  be  placed  under  three  heads — the  ordi- 
nary, the  extraordinary,  and  the  public  debt — 
specifying  the  items  of  each ;  and  extending 
from  Monroe's  time  (admitted  to  be  economi- 
cal), to  Mr.  Van  Buren's  charged  with  extrava- 
gance.   This  return  was  made  by  the  Secretary, 
divided  into  three  columns,  with  specifications, 
as  required  ;  and  though  obtained  for  a  tempo- 
rary and  transient  purpose,  it  possesses  a  per- 
manent interest  as  giving  a  complete  view  of  the 
financial  working  of  the  government,  and  fixing 
points  of  comparison  in  the  progress  of  expendi- 
ture—very proper  to  be  looked  back  upon  by 
those  who  would  hold  the  government  to  some 
degree  of  economy  in  the  use  of  the  public 
money.    There  has  been  no  such  examination 
since  the  year  1840 :  there  would  seem  to  be 
room  for  it  now  (1855),  when  tl     aggregate  of 
appropriations  exceed  seventy  millions  of  dol- 
lars.   A  deduction  for  extraordinaries  would 
largely  reduce  that  aggregate,  but  still  leave 
enough  behind  to  astound  the  lovers  of  economy. 
Three  branches  of  expenditure  alone,  each  with- 
in itself,  exceeds  by  upwards  of  four  to  one,  the 
whole  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government  in 
the  time  of  Mr.  Jefierson  ;  and  upwards  of 
double  of  such  expense  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Mon- 


roe ;  and  some  millions  more  than  the  same 
aggregate  in  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Van  Burca, 
These  three  branches  are,  1.  The  civil,  diplo- 
matic, and  miscellaneous,  $17,205,929  and  50 
cents.    2.  The  naval  service  (without  the  pen- 
sions and  "reserved"  list),  $15,012,091  and  53 
cents.    3.  The    army,    fortifications,    military 
academy  (without  the  pensions),  $12,571,490 
and  04  cents.    These  three  branches  of  expendi- 
ture alone  would  amount  to  about  forty-five 
millions  of  dollars — to  which  twenty-six  mil- 
lions more  are  to  be  added.   The  dormant  spirit 
of  economy — hoped  to  be  only  dormant,  not 
dead — should  wake  up  at  this  exhibition  of  the 
public  expenditure  :  and  it  is  with  that  view — 
with  the  view  of  engaging  the  attention  of  some 
economical  members  of  Congress,  that  the  ex- 
hibit is  now  made — that  this  chapter  is  writ- 
ten— and  some  regard  invoked  for  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats.     The  evils  of  extravagance 
in  the  government  are  great.    Besides  the  bur- 
den upon  the  people,  it  leads  to  corruption  in 
the  government,  and  to  a  janissary  horde  of 
office  holders  to  live  upon  the  people  while  pol- 
luting their  elections  and  legislation,  and  poison- 
ing the  fountains  of  public  information  in  mould- 
ing public  opinion  to  their  own  purposes.    More 
than  that.    It  is  the  true  source  of  the  just  dis- 
content of  the  Southern  States,  and  must  aggra- 
vate more  and  more  the  deep-seated  complaint 
against  the  unnecessary  levy  of  revenue  upon 
the  industry  of  one  half  of  the  Union  to  be 
chiefly  expended  in  the  other.    That  complaint 
was  great  enough  to  endanger  the  Union  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  when  the  levy  and  expenditure 
was  thirty  odd  millions  :  it  is  now  seventy  odd  ! 
At  the  same  time  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  writer, 
that  a  practical  man,  acquainted  with  the  objects 
for  which  the  federal  government  was  created, 
and  familiar  with  its  financial  working  from  the 
time  its  fathers  put  it  into  operation,  could  take 
his  pen  and  cross  out  nearly  the  one  half  of 
these  seventy  odd  millions,  and  leave  the  govern- 
ment in  full  vigor  for  all  its  proper  objects,  and 
more  purv>,  by  reducing  the  number  of  those 
who  live  upon  the  substance  of  the  people.    To 
complete  the  effect  of  this  chapter,  some  extracts 
arc  given  in  the  ensuing  one,  from  the  speech 
made  in  1840,  upon  the  expenditures  of  the 
government,  as  presenting  practical  views  upon 
a  subject  of  permanent  interest,  and  more  wor- 
thy of  examination  now  than  then. 
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CHAPTER    LVI. 

KXPEN8E8  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT,  COMPARATIVE 
AND  PKOGRESSIVE,  AND  »KPAltAT£D  FUOM  EX- 
TKAOEDIN  ABIES. 

Mr.  Benton  moved  to  print  an  extra  number 
of  these  tabular  statements  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  proposed  to  give 
his  reasons  for  the  motion,  and  for  that  purpose, 
asked  tliat  the  papers  should  be  sent  to  him 
(which  was  done)  ;  and  Mr.  B.  went  on  to  say 
tlidt  his  object  was  to  spread  before  the  country, 
in  an  authentic  form,  the  full  view  of  all  the 
government  expenses  for  a  series  of  years  past, 
going  back  as  far  as  Mr.  Monroe's  administra- 
tion ;  and  thereby  enabling  every  citizen,  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  to  see  the  actual,  the 
comparative,  and  the  classified  expenditures  of 
tho  government  for  the  whole  period.  This 
proceeding  had  become  necessary,  Mr.  B.  said, 
from  the  systematic  efforts  made  for  some  years 
past,  to  impress  tlje  country  with  the  belief  that 
the  expenditures  had  increased  threefold  in  the 
last  twelve  years — that  they  had  risen  from 
thirteen  to  thirty-nine  millions  of  dollars  ;  and 
that  this  enormous  increase  was  the  effect  of 
the  extravagance,  of  the  corruption,  and  of  the 
incompetency  of  the  administrations  which  had 
succeeded  those  of  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Monroe. 
These  two  latter  administrations  were  held  up 
as  the  models  of  economy ;  tliosc  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren  and  General  Jackson  were  stigmatized  as 
monsters  of  extravagance  ;  and  tables  of  figures 
were  so  arranged  as  to  give  color  to  the  charac- 
ters attributed  to  eaclu  These  systematic  efforts 
— this  reiterated  assertion,  made  on  this  floor, 
of  thirteen  millions  increased  to  thirty-nine — 
and  the  effect  which  such  statements  must  have 
upon  the  minds  of  those  who  cannot  sec  the 
purposes  for  which  the  money  was  expended, 
appeared  to  him  (Mr.  B.),  to  require  some  more 
formal  and  authentic  refutation  than  any  one 
individual  could  give — something  more  impos- 
ing than  the  speech  of  a  solitary  member  could 
afford.  Familiar  with  the  action  of  the  govern- 
ment for  twenty  years  past — coming  into  the 
Senate  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Monroe — remaining 
in  it  ever  since — a  friend  to  economy  in  public 
and  in  private  life — and  closely  scrutinizing  the 


expenditures  of  the  government  during  tho 
whole  time — he  (Mr.  B.)  felt  himself  to  be  very 
able  at  any  time  to  have  risen  in  his  place,  and 
to  have  exposed  tho  delusion  of  this  thirteen 
and  thirty-nine  million  bugbear;  and,  if  he  did 
not  do  so,  it  was  because,  in  the  first  place,  he 
was  disinclined  to  bandy  contradictions  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
because  he  relied  upon  the  intelligence  of  the 
country  to  set  all  right  whenever  they  obtained 
a  view  of  the  facts.  This  view  he  had  made 
himself  the  instrument  of  procuring,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  now  presented  it. 
It  was  ready  for  the  contemplation  of  the 
American  people  ;  and  he  could  wish  every  citi- 
zen to  have  the  picture  in  his  own  hands,  that 
he  might  contemplate  it  at  his  own  fireside,  and 
at  his  full  leisure.  He  could  wish  every  citizen 
to. possess  a  copy  of  this  report,  now  received 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  the 
call  of  the  Senate,  and  printed  by  its  order  ;  ho 
could  wish  every  citizen  to  possess  one  of  these 
authentic  copies,  bearing  the  imprimatur  of  tho 
American  Senate;  but  that  was  impossible; 
and,  limiting  his  action  to  what  was  possible, 
he  would  propose  to  print  such  number  of  extra 
copies  as  would  enable  some  to  reach  every 
quarter  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  B.  then  opened  the  tables,  and  explained 
their  character  and  contents.  The  first  one 
(marked  A)  consisted  of  three  columns,  and  ex- 
hibited the  aggregate,  and  the  classified  expen- 
ditures of  the  government  from  the  year  1824 
to  1839,  inclusive  ;  the  second  one  (marked  B) 
contained  the  detailed  statement  of  the  pay- 
ments annually  made  on  account  of  all  tempo- 
rary or  extraordinary  objects,  including  the 
public  debt,  for  the  same  period.  The  second 
table  was  explanatory  of  the  third  column  of 
the  first  one  ;  and  the  two,  taken  together, 
would  enable  every  citizen  to  see  the  actual  ex- 
penditures, and  the  comparative  expenditures^ 
of  the  government  for  the  whole  period  which 
he  had  mentioned. 

Mr.  B.  then  examined  the  actual  and  tho 
comparative  expenses  of  two  of  the  years,  taken 
from  the  two  contrasted  periods  referred  to, 
and  invoked  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
results  which  the  comparison  would  exhibit. 
He  took  the  first  and  the  last  of  the  years  men- 
tioned in  the  tables — the  years  1824  and  1839 
— and  began  with  the  first  item  in  the  first 
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column.    This  showed  the  aggregate  expendi- 
tures for  every  object  for  the  year  1824,  to  have 
been  ^31,898,538  47— very  near  thirty-two  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  said  Mr.  B.,  and  if  stated  alone, 
and  without  explanation,  very  capable  of  aston- 
ishing tho  public,  of  imposing  upon  the  igno- 
rant, and  of  raising  a  cry  against  the  dreadful 
extravagance,  the  corruption,  and  the  wicked- 
ness of  Mr.  Monroe's  administration.    Taken 
by  itself  (and  indisputably  true  it  is  in  itself), 
and  this  aggregate  of  near  thirty-two  millions 
is  very  sufficient  to  effect  all  this  surprise  and 
indignation  in  the  public  mind ;  but,  passing  on 
to  the  second  column  to  see  what  were  the  ex- 
penditures, independent  of  the  public  debt,  and 
this  large  aggregate  will  be  found  to  be  reduced 
more  than  one  half;  it  sinks  to  $15,330,144  71. 
This  is  a  heavy  deduction ;  but  it  is  not  alL 
Passing  on  to  the  third  column,  and  it  is  seen 
that  the  actual  expenses  of  the  government  for 
permanent  and  ordinary  objects,  independent 
of  the  temporary  and  extraordinary  ones,  for 
this  same  year,  were  only  $7,107,892  05  ;  be- 
ing less  than  the  one-fourth  part  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  near  thirty-two  millions.    This  looks 
quite  reasonable,  and  goes  far  towards  relieving 
Mr.  Monroe's  administration  from  the  imputa- 
tion to  which  a  view  of  the  aggregate  expendi- 
ture for  the   year  would    have  subjected  it. 
But,  to  make  it  entirely  satisfactory,  and  to 
enable  every  citizen  to  understand  the  impor- 
tant point  of  the  government  expenditures — a 
point  on  which  the  citizens  of  a  free  and  repre- 
sentative government  should  be  always  well 
informed — to  attain  this  full  satisfaction,  let  us 
pass  on  to  the  second  table  (marked  B),  and  fix 
our  eyes  on  its  first  column,  under  the  year 
1824.     We  shall  there  find  every  temporary 
and  extraordinary  object,  and  the  amount  paid 
on  account  of  it,  the  deduction  of  which  reduced 
an  aggregate  of  near  thirty-two  millions  to  a 
fraction  over  seven  millions.    "We  shall  there 
find  the  explanation  of  the  difference  between 
the  first  and  third  columns.    The  first  item  is 
the  sum  of  $10,508,393  70,  paid  on  account  of 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  public  debt. 
The  second  is  the  sum  of  $4,891,380  50,  paid 
to  merchants  for  indemnities  under  the  treaty 
with  Spain  of  1819,  by  which  we  acquired 
Florida.    And  so  on  through  nine  minor  items, 
amounting  in  the  whole,  exclusive  of  the  public 
debt,  to  about  eight  millions  and  a  quarter. 


This  totAl  added  to  the  sum  paid  on  account  of 
the  public  debt,  makes  close  upon  twenty-fivo 
millions  of  dollars ;  and  this,  deducted  from  tho 
aggregate  of  near  thirty-two  millions,  leaves  a 
fraction  over  seven  millions  for  the  real  ex- 
penses of  the  government — the  ordinary  and 
permanent  expenses  -during  the  last  year  of 
Mr.  Monroe's  administration. 

This  is  certainly  a  satisfactory  result.  It  ex- 
empts the  administration  of  that  period  from 
the  imputation  of  extravagance,  which  the  un- 
explained exhibition  of  the  aggregate  expendi- 
tures might  have  drawn  upon  it  in  the  minds 
of  uninformed  persons.  It  clears  that  adminis- 
tration from  all  blame.  It  must  be  satisfactory 
to  every  candid  mind.  And  now  let  us  apply 
the  test  of  the  same  examination  to  some  year 
of  the  present  administration,  now  so  inconti- 
nently charged  with  ruinous  extravagance.  Let 
us  see  how  the  same  rule  will  work  when  ap- 
plied to  the  present  period  ;  and,  for  that  pur- 
pose, let  us  take  the  last  year  in  the  table,  that 
of  1839.  Let  others  take  any  year  that  they 
please,  or  as  many  as  they  please :  I  take  one, 
because  I  only  propose  to  give  an  example  ; 
and  I  take  the  last  one  in  the  table,  because  it 
is  the  last.  Let  us  proceed  with  this  examina- 
tion, and  see  what  the  results,  actual  and  com- 
parative, will  be. 

Commencing  with  the  aggregate  payments 
from  the  Treasury  for  all  objects,  Mr.  B.  said 
it  would  be  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  first 
column  in  the  first  table,  that  they  amounted 
to  $37,129,390  80 ;  passing  to  the  second  col- 
umn, and  it  would  be  seen  that  this  sum  was 
reduced  to  $25,982,797  75  ;  and  passing  to  the 
third,  and  it  would  be  seen  that  this  latter  sum 
was  itself  reduced  to  $13,525,800  18 ;  and,  re- 
ferring to  the  second  table,  under  the  year  1839, 
and  it  would  be  seen  how  this  aggregate  of 
thirty-seven  millions  was  reduced  to  thirteen 
and  a  half.  It  was  a  great  reduction  ;  a  reduc- 
tion of  nearly  two-thirds  from  the  aggregate 
amount  paid  out ;  and  left  for  the  proper  ex- 
penses of  the  government — its  ordinary  and 
permanent  expenses — an  inconceivably  small 
sum  for  a  great  nation  of  seventeer  millions 
of  souls,  covering  an  immense  extent  of  territo- 
ry, and  acting  a  part  among  the  great  powers 
of  the  world.  To  trace  this  reduction — to  show 
the  reasons  of  the  difference  between  the  first 
and  the  third  columns,  Mr.  B.  would  follow  the 
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same  process  which  he  had  pursued  in  explain- 
ing the  expenditures  of  the  year  1824,  and  ask 
for  nothing  in  one  case  which  had  not  been 
granted  in  the  other. 

1.  The  first  item  to  be  deducted  from  the 
thirty-seven  million  aggregate,  was  the  sum  of 
^11,140.599  05,  paid  on  account  of  the  public 
debt.  lie  repeated,  on  account  of  the  public 
debt ;  for  it  was  paid  in  redemption  of  Treasury 
notes  ;  and  these  Treasury  notes  were  so  much 
debt  incurred  to  supply  the  place  of  the  revenue 
deposited  with  the  States,  in  1836,  or  shut  up 
in  banks  during  the  suspension  of  1837,  or  due 
from  merchants,  to  whom  indulgence  had  been 
granted.  To  supply  the  place  of  these  unattain- 
able funds,  the  government  went  in  debt  by 
issuing  Treasiiry  notes ;  but  faithful  to  the  sen- 
timent which  abhorred  a  national  debt,  it  paid 
off  the  debt  almost  as  fast  as  it  contracted  it. 
Above  eleven  millions  of  this  debt  was  paid  in 
1839,  amounting  to  almost  the  one-third  part 
of  the  aggregate  expenditure  of  that  year ;  and 
thus,  nearly  the  one-third  part  of  the  sum  which 
is  charged  upon  the  administration  as  extrava- 
gance and  corruption,  was  a  mere  payment  of 
debt  ! — a  mere  payment  of  Treasury  notes 
which  we  had  issued  to  supply  the  place  of  our 
misplaced  and  captured  revenue — our  three  in- 
stalments of  ten  millions  cash  presented  to  the 
States  under  the  false  and  fraudulent  name  of  a 
deposit,  and  our  revenue  of  1837  captured  by 
the  banks  when  they  shut  their  doors  upon 
their  creditors.  The  glorious  administration 
of  President  Jackson  left  the  country  free  from 
public  debt  •  its  worthy  successor  will  do  the 
same. 

Removal  of  Indians  from  the  Southern  and 
Western  States,  and  extinction  of  their  titles, 
and  numerous  smaller  items,  all  specified  in  the 
third  column  of  the  table,  amount  to  about 
twelve  millions  and  a  half  more;  and  these 
added  to  the  payments  on  the  public  debt,  the 
remainder  is  the  expense  of  the  government, 
and  is  but  about  the  one-third  of  the  aggregate 
expenditure — to  be  precise,  about  thirteen  mil- 
lions and  a  half. 

With  this  view  of  the  tabular  statements  Mr. 
li.  closed  the  examination  of  the  items  of  ex- 
penditure, and  stated  the  results  to  be  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  thirty-seven  million  aggregate  in 
1839,  like  that  of  the  thirty-two  million  aggre- 
gate in  1824,  to  about  one-third  of  its  amount. 


The  very  first  item,  that  of  the  payment  of  pub- 
lic debt  in  the  redemption  of  Treasury  notes, 
reduced  it  eleven  millions  of  dollars  :  it  sunk  it 
from  thirty-seven  millions  to  twenty-six.  The 
other  eighteen  items  amounted  to  $12,656,977, 
and  reduced  the  twenty-six  millions  to  thirteen 
and  a  half.  Here  then  is  a  result  which  is  at- 
tained by  the  same  process  which  applies  to  the 
year  1824,  and  to  every  other  year,  and  which 
is  right  in  itself ;  and  which  must  put  to  flight 
and  to  shame  all  the  attempts  to  excite  the 
country  with  this  bugbear  story  of  extrava- 
gance. In  the  first  place  the  aggregate  expen- 
ditures have  not  increased  threefold  in  fifteen 
years ;  they  have  not  risen  from  thirteen  to 
thirty-nine  millions,  as  incontinently  asserted 
by  the  opposition ;  but  from  thirty-two  millions 
to  thirty-seven  or  thirty-nine.  And  how  have 
they  risen  ?  By  paying  last  year  eleven  mil- 
lions for  Treasury  notes,  and  more  than  twelve 
millions  for  Indian  lands,  and  wars,  removals 
of  Indians,  and  increase  of  the  army  and  navy, 
and  other  items  as  enumerated.  The  result  is 
a  residuum  of  thirteen  and  a  half  millions  for 
the  real  expenses  of  the  government ;  a  sum 
one  and  a  half  millions  short  of  what  gentlemen 
proclaim  would  be  an  economical  expenditure. 
They  all  say  that  fifteen  millions  would  be  an 
economical  expenditure ;  very  well  !  here  is 
thirteen  and  a  half !  which  is  a  million  and  a 
half  short  of  that  mark. 


OHAPTER    LVII. 

DEATH  OF  MR.  JUSTICE  BAEBOUB  OF  THE  SU- 
PKEME  COUKT,  AND  ArPOINTMENT  OF  PtTEE 
V.  DANIEL,  ESQ.,  IN  UIS  PLACE. 

Mr.  Phillip  P.  Barbour  was  a  representative 
in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Virginia  when  I 
was  first  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1820.  I  had 
the  advantage — (for  advantage  I  truly  deemed 
it  for  a  young  member) — to  be  in  habitual  so- 
ciety with  such  a  man — one  of  the  same  mess 
with  him  the  first  session  of  my  service.  Nor 
was  it  accidental,  but  sought  for  on  my  part. 
It  was  a  talented  mess — among  others  the  bril- 
liant orator,  William  Pinkney  of  Maryland  ; 
and  the  eloquent  James  Barbour,  of  the  Senate, 
brother  to  the  representative :  their  cousin,  the 
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representative  John  S.  Barbour.  ^uh\  to  citlier 
in  the  endowments  of  tlie  mind  :  Floyd  of  Vir- 
ginia :  Trimble  and  Clay  of  Kentucky.  I  knew 
the  advantage  of  such  association — and  cher- 
ished it.  From  that  time  I  was  intimate  with 
Mr.  Phillip  P.  Barbour  during  the  twenty-one 
winters  which  his  duties,  either  as  representa- 
tive in  Congress,  or  justice  of  the  Supremo 
Court,  required  him  to  be  at  Washington.  lie 
was  a  man  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  the  re- 
public— modest,  virtuous,  pure  :  artless  as  a 
child  :  full  of  domestic  affections :  patriotic  : 
filially  devoted  to  Virginia  as  his  mother  State, 
and  a  friend  to  the  Union  from  conviction  and 
sentiment.  lie  had  a  clear  mind — a  close,  log- 
ical and  effective  method  of  speaking — copious 
without  diffusion  ;  and,  always  speaking  to  the 
subject,  both  with  knowledge  and  sincerity,  he 
was  always  listened  to  with  favor.  lie  was 
some  time  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  by 
President  Van  Buren  in  1837,  in  place  of  Mr. 
Justice  Duval,  resigned.  He  had  the  death 
which  knows  no  pain,  and  which,  to  the  body, 
is  sleep  without  waking.  He  was  in  attendance 
upon  the  Supreme  Court,  in  good  health  and 
spirits,  and  had  done  his  part  the  night  before 
in  one  of  the  conferences  which  the  labors  of 
the  Supreme  Bench  impose  almost  nightly  on 
the  learned  judges.  In  the  morning  he  was 
supposed  by  his  servant  to  be  sleeping  late,  and, 
finally  going  to  's  bedside,  found  him  dead — 
the  face  all  serene  and  composed,  not  a  feature 
or  muscle  disturbed,  the  body  and  limbs  in 
their  easy  natural  posture.  It  was  evident 
that  the  machinery  of  life  had  stopped  of  itself, 
and  without  a  shock.  Ossification  of  the  heart 
was  supposed  to  be  the  cause.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded on  the  Supreme  Bench  by  Peter  V. 
Paniel,  Esq.,  of  the  same  State,  also  appointed 
oy  r.ir.  Van  Buren— one  in  the  first,  the  other 
in  the  last  days  of  his  administration. 

A  beautiful  instance  in  Mr.  Barbour  of  self- 
denial,  and  of  fidelity  to  party  and  to  personal 
friendship,  and  regard  for  honor  and  decorum, 
occurred  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Randolph  was  in  the  Senate :  the  time  for 
his  re-election  came  round :  he  had  some  per- 
sonal enemies  in  his  own  party,  who,  joined  to 
the  whig  party,  could  defeat  him :  and  it  was  a 
high  object  with  the  administration  at  Wash- 
ington ,^*.hat  of  ]Mr.  Adams),  to  have  him  de- 


feated. The  disaffected  and  the  opposition  com- 
bined together,  counted  their  numbi-rs,  asfor- 
taincd  their  strength,  and  saw  that  they  could 
dispose  of  the  election;  but  only  in  favor  of 
some  one  of  the  same  party  with  Mr.  Kandol)>}i. 
They  offered  the  place  to  Mr.  Barbour.  It  waa 
the  natural  ascent  in  the  gradation  of  his  ap- 
pointments 5  and  he  desired  it ;  and,  it  may  be 
said,  the  place  desired  him :  for  he  was  a  man  tc 
adorn  the  chamber  of  the  American  Senate.  But 
honor  forbid  ;  for  with  him  Bums's  line  was  a 
law  of  his  nature  :  Where  you  feel  ymir  honor 
grip,  let  that  still  be  your  border.  He  was  the 
personal  and  political  friend  of  Mr.  Randolpii, 
and  would  not  be  used  against  him  ;  and  sent  an 
answer  to  the  combined  parties  which  put  an 
end  to  their  solicitations.  Mr.  John  Tyler,  then 
governor  of  the  State,  and  standing  in  the  same 
relation  with  Mr.  Barbour  to  Mr.  Randolph,  was 
then  offered  the  place :  and  took  it.  It  was  his 
first  step  in  the  road  to  the  whig  camp ;  where 
he  arrived  eventually — and  lodged,  until  elected 
out  of  it  into  the  vice-presidential  chair. 

Judge  Barbour  was  a  Virginia  country  gen- 
tleman, after  the  most  perfect  model  of  that 
most  respectable  class — living  on  his  ample 
estate,  baronially,  with  his  family,  his  slaves, 
his  flocks  and  herds — all  well  cared  for  by  him- 
self, and  happy  in  his  care.  A  farmer  by  posi- 
tion, a  lawyer  by  profession,  a  politician  of 
course— dividing  his  time  between  his  estate, 
his  library,  his  professional,  and  his  public  du- 
ties— scrupulously  attentive  to  his  duties  in  all : 
and  strict  in  that  school  of  politics  of  which 
Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison,  John  Taylor  of 
Caroline,  Mr.  Monroe,  Mr.  Macon,  and  others, 
were  the  great  exemplars.  A  friend  to  order 
and  economy  in  his  private  life,  he  carried  the 
same  noble  qualities  into  his  public  stations, 
and  did  his  part  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment with  the  simplicity  and  purity  which  its 
founders  intended  for  it. 


CHAPTER    LVIII. 

PKESIDENTIAL  ELECTION. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  was  the  democratic  candidate. 
His  administration  had  been  so  acceptable  to 
his  party,  that  his  nomination  in  a  convention 
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was  a  matter  of  form,  gone  through  according 
to  custom,  but  the  i  .suit  commanded  by  the 
party  in  the  different  States  in  appointing  their 
delegates.  Mr.  Richard  M.  Johnson,  the  actual 
Vice-President,  was  also  nominated  for  re-elec- 
tion ;  and  both  nominations  were  made  in  con- 
formity to  the  will  of  the  people  who  sent  the 
delegates.  On  the  part  of  the  whigs  the  same 
noniinatiuns  were  made  as  in  the  election  of 
183G — (leiieral  William  Henry  Harrison  of 
Ohio,  for  President ;  and  Mr.  John  Tyler  of 
Virginia,  for  Vice-President.  The  leading  states- 
men of  the  whig  party  were  again  passed  by  to 
make  room  for  a  candidate  more  sure  of  being 
elected.  The  success  of  General  Jackson  had 
turned  the  attention  of  those  who  managed  the 
presidential  nominations  to  military  men,  and  an 
"  odor  of  gunpowder  "  was  considered  a  sufiQcient 
attraction  to  rally  the  masses,  without  the  civil 
qualifications,  or  the  actual  military  fame  which 
General  Jackson  possessed.  Availability,  to 
use  their  own  jargon,  was  the  only  ability 
which  these  managers  asked — that  is,  available 
for  the  purposes  of  the  election,  and  for  their 
own  advancement,  relying  on  themselve  to  ad- 
minister the  government.  Mr.  Clay,  the  prom- 
inent man,  and  the  undisputed  head  of  the  par- 
ty, was  not  deemed  available ;  and  it  was  deter- 
I  nod  to  set  him  aside.  How  to  do  it  was  the 
question.  He  was  a  man  of  too  much  power 
and  spirit  to  be  rudely  thrust  aside.  Gentle, 
and  respectful  means  were  necessary  to  get  him 
out  of  the  way ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  was 
conccrtedly  importuned  to  withdraw  from  the 
canvass.  He  would  not  do  so,  but  wrote  a  let- 
ter submitting  himself  to  the  will  of  the  con- 
vention. Whfen  he  did  so  he  certainly  expected 
an  open  decision — a  vote  in  open  convention — 
every  delegate  acting  responsibly,  and  according 
to  the  will  of  his  constituents.  Not  so  the  fact. 
He  submitted  himself  to  the  convention :  the 
convention  delivered  him  to  a  committee :  the 
committee  disposed  of  him  in  a  back  chamber. 
It  devised  a  process  for  getting  at  a  result, 
which  is  a  curiosity  in  the  chapter  of  ingenious 
inventions — which  is  a  study  for  the  complica- 
tion of  its  machinery — a  model  contrivance  of 
the  few  to  govern  many — a  secure  way  to  pro- 
duce an  intended  result  without  showing  the 
design,  and  without  leaving  a  trace  behind  to 
show  what  was  done  :  and  of  which  none  but 


itself  can  be  its  own  delineator :  and,  therefore, 
hero  it  is : 

"  Ordered,  That  the  delegates  from  each  State 
be  requested  to  assemble  as  a  delegation,  and 
apnoint  a  committee,  not  exceeding  three  in 
number,  to  receive  the  views  and  opinions  of 
such  delegation,  and  communicate  the  same  to 
the  assembled  committees  of  all  the  delegations, 
to  oc  by  them  respectively  reported  to  their 
principals ;  and  that  thereupon  the  delegates 
from  each  State  be  requested  to  assemble  as  a 
delegation,  and  ballot  for  candidates  for  the 
offices  of  President  and  Vice-President,  and  hav- 
ing done  so,  to  commit  the  ballot  designating 
the  votes  of  each  candidate,  and  by  whom  given, 
to  its  committee  ;  and  thereupon  all  the  com- 
mittees shall  assemble  and  compare  the  several 
ballots,  and  report  the  result  of  the  same  to 
their  several  delegations,  together  with  such 
facts  as  may  bear  upon  the  nomination;  and 
said  delegation  shall  forthwith  re-assemble  and 
ballot  again  for  candidates  for  the  above  offices, 
and.  again  commit  the  result  to  the  above  com- 
mittees, and  if  it  shall  appear  that  a  majoritjr 
of  the  ballots  arc  for  any  one  man  for  candi- 
date fi^r  President,  said  committee  shall  report 
the  result  to  the  convention  for  its  considera- 
tion ;  but  if  there  shall  be  no  such  majority, 
then  the  delegations  shall  repeat  the  balloting 
until  such  a  majority  shall  be  obtained,  and 
then  report  the  same  to  the  convention  for  ita 
consideration.  That  the  vote  of  a  majority  of 
each  delegation  shall  be  reported  as  the  vote  of 
that  State ;  and  each  State  represented  here 
shall  vote  its  full  electoral  vote  by  such  delega- 
tion in  the  committee." 

As  this  View  of  the  Thirty  Years  is  intended 
to  show  the  working  of  our  political  system, 
and  how  things  were  done  still  more  than  wJmI 
was  done ;  and  as  the  election  of  chief  magis- 
trate is  the  highest  part  of  that  working ;  and 
as  the  party  nomination  of  a  presidential  candi- 
date is  the  election  of  that  candidate  so  far  as 
the  party  is  concerned :  in  all  these  points  of 
view,  the  device  of  this  resolution  becomes  his- 
torical, and  commends  itself  to  the  commenta- 
tors upon  our  constitution.  The  people  are  to 
elect  the  President.  Here  is  a  process  through 
multiplied  filtrations  by  which  the  popular  sen- 
timent is  to  be  deduced  from  the  masses,  collected 
in  little  streams,  then  united  in  one  swelling  cur- 
rent, and  poured  into  the  hall  of  the  convention 
— no  one  seeing  the  source,  or  course  of  any 
one  of  the  streams.  Algebra  and  alchemy 
must  have  been  laid  under  contribution  to  work 
out  a  quotient  from  such  a  combination  of  signs 
and  symbols.    But  it  was  done.    Those  who 
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pet  the  sum  could  work  it :  and  the  quotient 
was  political  dbath  to  ^fr.  Clay.  The  result 
produced  was— for  General  Scott,  10  votes  : 
for  Mr.  Clay,  90  votes  :  for  General  Harrison, 
148  votes.  And  as  the  law  of  these  conventions 
swallows  up  all  minorities  in  an  ascertained 
majority,  so  the  majority  for  General  Harrison 
swallowed  up  the  100  votes  given  to  Mr.  Clay 
and  General  Scott,  made  them  count  for  the 
victor,  presenting  him  as  the  unanimity  can- 
didate of  the  convention,  and  the  defeated  can- 
didate and  all  their  friends  bound  to  join  in 
his  support.  And  in  this  way  the  election  of 
1840  was  effected  !  a  process  certainly  not 
within  the  purview  of  those  framers  of  the 
constitution,  who  supposed  they  were  g:  .ig  to 
a  nation  the  choice  of  its  own  chief  magistrate. 
From  the  beginning  it  had  been  foreseen  that 
there  was  to  be  an  embittered  contest — the  se- 
verest ever  known  in  our  country.  Two  powers 
were  in  the  field  against  Mr.  Van  Buren,  each 
strong  within  itself,  and  truly  formidable  when 
united — the  whole  whig  party,  and  the  large 
leafrue  of  suspended  banks,  headed  by  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States — now  criminal  as  well  as 
bankrupt,  and  making  its  last  struggle  for  a 
new  iiational  charter  in  the  effort  to  elect  a 
Prcsiuent  friendly  to  it.  In  elections  as  in  war 
monej'  is  the  sinew  of  the  contest,  and  the 
broken  and  suspended  banks  were  in  a  condi- 
tion, and  a  temper,  to  furnish  that  sinew  with- 
out stint.  By  mutual  support  they  were  able 
to  make  their  notes  pass  as  money ;  and,  not 
being  subject  to  redemption,  it  could  be  fur- 
nished without  restraint,  and  with  all  the  good 
will  of  a  self-interest  in  putting  down  the  dem- 
ocratic party,  whose  hard-money  policy,  and  in- 
dependent treasury  scheme,  pret  ^nted  it  as  an 
enemy  to  paper  money  and  delinquent  banks. 
The  influence  of  this  moneyed  power  over  its 
debtors,  over  presses,  over  travelUng  agents, 
was  enormous,  and  exerted  to  the  uttermost, 
and  in  amounts  of  money  almost  fabulous  ;  and 
in  ways  not  dreamed  of.  The  mode  of  operat- 
ing divided  itself  into  two  general  classes,  one 
coercive — addressed  to  the  business  pursuits 
and  personal  interests  of  the  community :  the 
other  seductive,  and  addressed  to  its  passions. 
The  phrases  given  out  in  Congress  against  the 
financial  policy  of  the  administration  became 
texts  to  speak  upon,  and  hints  to  act  upon. 
Carrying  out  the  idea  that  the  re-election  of 


Mr.  Van  Buren  would  be  the  signal  for  the 
downfall  of  all  prices,  the  ruin  of  all  industry, 
and  the  destruction  of  all  labor,  the  newspapers 
in  all  the  trading  districts  began  to  abound 
with  such  advertisements  as  these :  •'  The  sub- 
scrihrr  will  pay  air  dullars  a  barrel  for  fhnir 
if  Harrison  is  elected,  and  three  dollars  if 
\  'an  Buren  is."  '•  The  subscriber  if///  pay  five 
dollars  a  hundred  for  pork  ij  Harrison  is 
elected,  and  two  and  a  half  if  Van  Buren  is," 
And  so  on  through  the  whole  catalogue  of  mar- 
ketable articles,  and  through  the  different  kinds 
of  labor :  and  these  advertisements  were  signed 
by  respectable  men,  large  dealers  in  the  arti- 
cles mentioned,  and  well  able  to  fix  the  market 
price  for  them.  In  this  way  the  result  of  the 
election  was  brought  to  bear  coercively  upon 
the  business,  the  property,  and  the  pecuniary 
interest  of  the  people.  The  class  of  induce- 
ments addressed  to  the  passions  and  imagina- 
tions of  the  people  were  such  as  history  blushes 
to  record.  Log-cabins,  coonskins,  and  hard 
cider  were  taken  as  symbols  of  the  party,  and 
to  show  its  identification  with  the  poorest  and 
humblest  of  the  people :  and  these  cabins  were 
actually  raised  in  the  most  public  parts  of  the 
richest  cities,  ornamented  with  coonskins  after 
the  fashion  of  frontier  huts,  and  cider  drank  in 
them  out  of  gourds  in  the  public  meetings 
which  gathered  about  them :  and  the  virtues 
of  these  cabins,  these  skins,  and  this  cider  were 
celebrated  by  travelling  and  stationary  orators. 
The  whole  country  was  put  into  commotion 
by  travelling  parties  and  public  gatherings. 
Steamboats  and  all  public  conveyances  were 
crowded  witli  parties  singing  doggerel  ballads 
made  for  the  occasion,  accompanied  with  the 
music  of  drums,  fifes,  and  fiddles ;  and  incited 
by  incessant  speaking.  A  system  of  public 
gatherings  was  got  up  which  pervaded  every 
State,  county  and  town — which  took  place  by 
day  and  by  night,  accompanied  by  every  pre- 
paration to  excite  ;  and  many  of  which  gather- 
ings were  truly  enormous  in  their  numbers — 
only  to  be  estimated  by  the  acre ;  attempts  at 
counting  or  computing  such  masses  being  out 
of  the  question.  The  largest  of  these  gather- 
ings took  place  at  Dayton,  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
the  month  before  the  election ;  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  it,  as  given  by  its  enthusiastic  friends, 
will  give  a  vivid  idea  of  that  monster  assem- 
blage, and  of  the  myriads  of  others  of  which  it 
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WAS  only  the  greatest — differing  in  degree  only, 
not  in  kind : 

"  Dayton,  the  whole  body  there  asHcnibled  in 
convention  covered  ten  acres  by  nctiiul  nieas- 
urenicnt !  And  at  no  time  were  there  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  people  on  the  gronnd. 
Every  house  with  a  flag  was  a  hotel  without 
j)rice — the  stringH  of  every  door  boing  out,  and 
every  lat'-'h  unfastened !  One  Unndred  thou- 
nfiiift  !  It  were  useless  to  attempt  any  thing 
like  a  detailed  description  of  this  ffvuna  gath- 
ering' oj' the  people.  \Ve  saw  it  aW—Jelt  it  all — 
and  "hall  bear  to  our  graves,  live  we  yet  half  a 
centuiy,  the  impression  it  made  upon  our  hearts. 
iJut  we  cannot  describe  it.  No  eye  that  wit- 
nessed it,  can  convey  to  the  mind  of  another, 
even  a  faint  semblance  of  the  things  it  there 
belield.  The  bright  and  glorious  day — the 
beautiful  and  hosnitable  city — the  green-clad 
and  heaven-blessed  valley — the  thousand  flags, 
fluttering  in  every  breeze  and  waving  from 
every  window — the  ten  thousand  banners  and 
badges,  with  their  appropriate  devices  and  pa- 
triotic inscriptions — 'and,  more  than  all,  the 
hundred  thousand  human  hearts  beating  in  that 
dense  and  seething  mass  of  people — are  things 
which  those  alone  can  proiwrly  feel  and  appre- 
ciate, who  beheld  this  grandest  spectacle  of 
time.  The  number  of  persons  present  was, 
diiring  the  whole  of  the  morning,  variously  es- 
timated at  from  seventy -five  to  rinety  thousand. 
Conjecture,  however,  was  put  to  rest  in  the  af- 
ternoon, at  the  speakers'  stand.  Here,  while 
the  crowd  was  compact,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
described  it,  and  during  the  speech  of  General 
Harrison,  the  ground  upon  which  it  stood  was 
measured  by  three  difleren'.  civil  engineers,  and 
allowing  to  the  square  yard  four  persons,  the 
following  results  were  arrived  at :  the  first 
made  it  77,000,  the  second  75,000,  and  the  third 
80,000.  During  the  time  of  making  three  meas- 
uremejits,  the  number  of  square  yards  of  sur- 
face covered  was  continually  changing,  by  pres- 
sure without  and  resistance  from  witiiin.  Mr. 
Van  Burcn  and  his  wiseacre  assistants,  have  so 
managed  currency  matters,  that  we  have  very 
little  to  do  business  with.  We  can,  therefore, 
be  away  from  home,  a  portion  of  the  time,  as 
well  as  at  home.  And  with  respect  to  our 
families,  when  we  leave  vpon  a  rally,  we  take 
them  with  us !  Our  wives  and  daughters,  we 
are  proud  to  say,  have  the  blood  of  their  revo- 
lutionary mothers  and  grandmothers  coursing 
through  their  veins.  There  is  no  man  among 
us  wliose  heart  is  more  filled  and  animated 
than  theirs,  by  the  spirit  of  seventy-six.  Look 
at  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  at  Nashville,  who 
invited  Henry  Clay,  the  nation's  pride,  to  be 
with  them  and  their  husbands  and  brothers  on 
the  15th  of  August !  Look  at  the  four  hundred 
at  St.  Louis,  the  nine  hundred  at  the  Tippeca- 
noe battle-ground,  the  five  thousand  at  Dayton  ! 
What  now,  but  the  spirit  of  seventy-six,  does 


all  this  manifest  ?  Ay,  and  what  tale  does  it 
all  tell/  Does  it  not  say,  that  the  wicked 
charlatanry,  and  mud  ambition,  an<l  selfish 
schemings,  of  the  leading  niemliers  of  thii  ad- 
ministration of  the  general  government,  have 
made  themselves  felt  in  the  very  sanctum  sanc- 
torum of  domestic  life  ?  Does  it  not  speak  of 
the  cheerless  hearth,  where  willing  hands  sit 
without  employment?  Docs  it  not  s|)cak  of 
the  half-recompensed  toil  of  the  worn  laborer, 
who  finds,  now  and  then,  a  week's  hard  work, 
upon  the  scant  proceeds  of  which  he  nmst  sub- 
si.st  himself  and  his  family  for  a  month  !  Does 
it  not  speak  of  empty  larders  in  the  town,  while 
the  garners  of  the  country  are  overflowing? 
Does  it  not  s{)eak  of  want  here  and  abundance 
there,  without  any  medium  of  exchange  to 
equalize  the  disparity  ?  Does  it  not  speak  of  a 
general  disorganization  of  conventional  opera- 
tions— of  embarrassment,  stagnation,  idleness, 
and  despondency — whose  'malign  influences' 
have  penetrated  the  inner  temples  of  man's 
home,  and  aroused,  to  indignant  sjK'cch  and 
tmusual  action,  her  who  is  its  peace,  its  gentle- 
ness, its  love,  its  all  but  divinity  ?  The  truth 
is — and  it  should  be  told — the  women  are  the 
very  life  and  soul  of  these  movements  of  the 
people.  Look  at  their  libeial  preparations  at 
Nashville.  Look  at  their  boundless  hospitality 
at  Dayton.  Look  at  their  ardor  and  activity 
every  where.  And  last,  though  far  from  the 
least  important,  look  at  their  presence,  in  hun- 
dreds and  by  thousands,  wherever  there  is  any 
good  to  be  done,  to  animate  and  encourage,  and 
urge  on  their  fathers,  husbands  and  brothers. 
Whence  those  six  hundre<l  and  forty-four  flags, 
whose  stars  and  stripes  wave  in  the  morning 
breeze,  from  nearly  every  house-top,  as  we  en- 
ter the  beautiful  little  city  of  Dayton  ?  From 
the  hand  of  woman.  Whence  the  decorations 
of  these  porticoes  and  balconies,  that  gleam  in 
the  rising  sun,  as  we  riile  through  the  broad 
and  crowded  streets  ?  From  the  hand  of  wo- 
man. Whence  this  handsonje  and  proudly 
cherished  banner,  under  which  the  Ohio  dele- 
gation returned  from  Nashville,  and  which  now 
marks  the  head-quarters  of  the  Cincinnati  dele- 
gation of  one  thousand  to  Dayton  ?  From  the 
hand  of  woman.  Whence  yon  richly  wrought 
and  surpassingly  beautiful  standard,  about 
which  cluster  the  Tippecanoe  hosts,  and  whose 
production  has  cost  many  weeks  of  incessant 
labor  ?  From  the  hand  of  woman.  And  to 
come  down  to  less  poetical  but  more  substan- 
tial things,  whence  all  the  wholesome  viands 
prepared  in  the  six  hundred  and  forty-four 
flag-houses  around  us,  for  our  refreshment,  and 
all  the  pallets  spread  for  our  repose  ?  From 
the  hand  of  woman." 

By  arts  like  these  the  community  was  worked 
u^  into  a  delirium,  and  the  election  was  carried 
by  storm.  Out  of  294  electoral  votes  Mr.  Van 
Buren  received  but  GO :  out  of  twenty-six  States 
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he  received  the  votes  of  only  seven.   He  seemed 
to  have  been  abandoned  by  the  people !    On  the 
contrary  he  had  been  unpreccdentedly  support" 
ed  by  them — had  received  a  larger  popular  vote 
than  ever  had  been  given  to  any  President  be- 
fore !  and  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  thou- 
sand votes  more  than  ho  himself  had  received  at 
the  previous  presidential  election  when  he  beat 
the  same  General  Harrison  fourteen  thousand 
Totch.     Here  was  a  startling  fact,  and  one  to 
excite  inquiry  in  the  public  mind.     How  could 
there  Imj  such  overwhelming  defeat  with  such 
an  enormous  increase  of  strength  on  the  de- 
feated side  ?    This  question  pressed  itself  upon 
every  thinking  mind  ;  and  it  was  impossible  to 
give  it  a  solution  consistent  with  the  honor  and 
purity  of  the  elective  franchise.    For,  after  mak- 
ing all  allowance   for  the  greater  number  of 
voters  brought  out  on  this  occasion  than  at  the 
previous  election  by  the  extraordinary  exertions 
now  made  to  bring  them  out,  yet  there  would 
still  Ije  required  a  great  number  to  make  up  the 
five  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  votes  which 
General  Harrison  received  over  and  above  his 
vote  of  four  years  before.    The  belief  of  false 
and  fraudulent  votes  was  deep-seated,  and  in 
fact  susceptible  of  proof  in  many  instances. 
Many  thought  it  right,  for  the  sake  of  vindi- 
cating the  purity  of  elections,   to  institute  a 
scrutiny  into  the  votes ;  but  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  attempted,  and  on  the  second  Wed- 
nesday in  February,  1841,  all  the  electoral  votes 
were  counted  without  objection — General  Har- 
rison found  to  have  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  votes  given — and  Messrs.  Wise  and 
Gushing  on  the  part  of  the  House  and  Mr. 
Preston  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  were  ap- 
pointed to  give  him  the  formal  notification  of 
his  election.    Mr.  Tyler  received  an  equal  num- 
ber of  votes  with  him,  and  became  Vice-presi- 
dent :  Mr.  Richard  M.  Johnson  fell  twelve  votes 
behind  Mr.  Van  Buren,  receiving  but  48  elec- 
toral votes.     It  was  a  complete  rout  of  the  de- 
mocratic party,  but  without  a   single  moral 
effect  of  victory.    The  spirit  of  the  party  ran  as 
high  as  ever,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  immedi- 
ately, and  generally,  proclaimed  the  democratic 
candidate  for  the  election  of  1844. 


CHAPTER    LIX. 

CONCLUSION  OF  MU.  VAN  UUUEN'9  ADMINISTBA^ 
TIttN. 

The  last  session  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Congress 
was  barren  of  measures,  and  necessarily  so,  as 
being  the  last  of  an  administration  superseded 
by  the  popular  voice,  and  soon  to  expire ;  and 
therefore  restricted  by  a  sense  of  propriety, 
during  the  brief  remainder  of  its  existence,  to 
the  details  of  business  and  the  routine  of  service. 
But  his  administration  had  not  been  barren  of 
measures,  nor  inauspicious  to  the  harmony  of 
the  Union.   It  had  seen  great  measures  adopted, 
and  sectional  harmony  conciliated.   The  divorce 
of  Bank  and  State,  and  the  restonition  of  the 
constitutional  currency,  were  illustrious  meas- 
ures, beneficial  to  the  government  and  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  benefits  of  which  will  continue  to 
be  felt  as  long  as  they  shall  bo  kept.    One  of 
them  dissolved  a  meretricious  connection,  disad- 
vantageous to  both  parties,  and  most  so  to  the 
one  that  should  have  suffered  least,  and  was 
made  to  suffer  most.    The  other  carried  back 
the  government  to  what  it  was  intended  to  be — 
re-established  it  as  it  was  in  the  first  year  of 
Washington's  administration — made  it  in  fact  a 
hard-money  government,  giving  solidity  to  the 
Treasury,  and  freeing  the  government  and  the 
people  from  the  revulsions  and  vicissitudes  of 
the  paper  system.    No  more  complaints  about 
the  currency  and  the  exchanges  since  that  time. 
Unexampled  prosperity  has  attended  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  government,  besides  excess  of  solid 
money  in  time  of  peace,  has  carried  on  a  foreign 
war,  three  thousand  miles  from  homo,  with  its 
securities  above  par  during  the  whole  time :  a 
felicitous  distinction,  never  enjoyed  by  our  coun- 
try before,  and  seldom  by  any  country  of  the 
world.     These  two  measures  constitute  an  era 
in  the  working  of  our  government,  entitled  to  a 
proud  place  in  its  history,  on  which  the  eye  of 
posterity  may  look  back  with  gratitude   and 
admiration. 

Hi-  administration  was  auspicious  to  the 
general  harmony,  and  presents  a  period  of  re- 
markable exemption  from  the  sectional  bitter- 
ness which  had  so  much  alllicted  the  Union  for 
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Bome  yearn  iMjfore — and  ho  much  more  Hori-ly 
Hiiicc.  Faithful  to  the  Hentiincnto  expresHctl  in 
hiH  inaugural  a<l(lreBH,  ho  held  a  firm  and  even 
course  between  sections  and  parties,  and  {lassed 
through  his  term  without  oiTence  to  the  North  or 
the  South  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  lie  recon- 
ciled South  Carolina  to  the  Union — received  the 
support  of  her  delegation  in  Congress — saw  liis 
administration  receive  the  approving  vote  of  her 
general  assembly — and  counted  her  vote  among 
those  which  ho  received  for  the  presidency — the 
first  presidential  vote  which  she  had  given  in 
twelve  years.  No  President  over  had  a  more 
difTicult  time.  Two  general  suspensions  of  the 
banks — one  at  the  begiraing,  and  the  other  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  u'lministration — the  delin- 
quent institutions  in  both  instances  allying  them- 
selves with  a  great  political  porty — were  power- 
ful enough  to  derange  and  distress  tho  business 
of  tho  country,  and  imecrupulous  enough  to 
charge  upon  his  administration  tho  mischiefs 
which  themselves  created.  Meritorious  at  home, 
and  in  his  internal  policy,  his  administration  was 
equally  so  in  its  foreign  relations.  Tae  insurrec- 
tion in  Canada,  contemporaneous  with  his  acces- 
sion to  tho  presidency,  made  a  crisis  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  in  which  he  dis- 
charged his  high  duties  with  equal  firmness, 
skill,  and  success.  The  border  line  of  the  United 
States,  for  a  thousand  miles,  was  in  commotion  to 
join  the  insurgent  Canadians.  The  laws  of  neu- 
trality, the  duties  of  good  neighborhood,  our  own 
peace  (liable  to  be  endangered  by  lawless  expe- 
ditions from  our  shores),  all  required  him  to  re- 
press this  commotion.  And  faithfully  ho  did 
so,  using  all  the  means— judicial  and  military — 
which  the  laws  put  in  his  hands ;  and  successfully 
for  the  maintenance  of  neutrality,  but  with  some 


]M>rHonal  detriment,  losing  much  popular  favor  in 
the  Imrder  States  from  his  strenuous  reprcHHion 
of  aid  to  a  neighboring  people,  insurging  for 
liberty,  and  militarily  crushed  in  tho  attempt. 
He  did  his  duty  towords  Great  Britain  by  pro- 
venting  succor  from  going  to  her  revolted  sub- 
jects ;  and  when  the  scene  was  changed,  and  her 
authorities  did  an  it\jury  to  us  by  the  murder 
of  our  citizens,  and  tho  destiuction  of  a  vessel 
on  our  own  short — tho  case  of  the  Caroline  at 
Schlossei  — ho  did  his  duty  to  the  United  States 
by  demanding  redress  ;  and  when  one  of  tho  al- 
leged perpetrators  was  caught  in  the  State  whore 
tho  outrage  had  been  committed,  ho  did  his  duty 
to  that  State  by  asserting  her  right  to  punish 
tho  infraction  of  her  own  laws.  And  although 
he  did  not  obtain  tho  redress  for  tho  outinge  at 
Schlosser,  yet  it  was  never  refused  to  him,  nor 
the  right  to  redress  denied,  nor  tho  outiiige  it- 
self assumed  by  the  British  government  as  long 
as  his  administration  lasted.  KcspecteJ  at 
home,  his  administration  was  equally  so  abroad. 
Cordially  supported  by  his  friends  in  Congress, 
ho  was  equally  so  by  his  cabinet,  and  his  lead- 
ing newspaper,  the  Washington  Globe.  Messrs. 
Forsyth,  Secretary  of  State — Woodbury  of  the 
Treasury — Pomsett  of  War — Paulding  of  tho 
Navy — Kendall  and  John  M.  Niles,  Pcstmas- 
ters-general — and  Butler,  Grundy  and  Gilpin, 
successivo  Attorneys-general — were  all  har- 
monious and  efScient  co-operators.  With  every 
title  to  respect,  and  to  public  confidence,  he  was 
disappointed  of  a  second  election,  but  in  a  can- 
vass which  had  had  no  precedent,  and  has  hud 
no  imitation;  and  in  which  an  increase  of 
364,000  votes  on  his  previous  election,  attests 
an  increase  of  strength  which  fair  means  could 
not  have  overcome. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OP  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON. 


CHAPTER    LX. 

INAUOTTUATION  OF   I'UESIDENT  IIAUUISON:  HIS 
CABINET-CALL  OF  CONQUESS-ANU  DEATH. 

March  tho  4th,  at  twelve  o'clock,  the  Senate 
met  in  its  cha.nbcr,  as  summoned  to  do  by  the 
retiring  President,  to  bo  ready  for  the  inaupura- 
tion  of  the  President  elect,  and  the  transaction 
of  such  executive  business  as  he  should  bring 
before  it.  The  body  was  quite  full,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Asbury 
Dickens;  and  Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  being 
elected  temporary  President  of  the  Senate,  ad- 
ministered tho  oath  of  ofBco  to  tho  Vice-presi- 
dent elect,  John  Tyler,  Esq.,  who  immediately 
took  the  chair  as  President  of  the  Senate.  The 
scene  in  the  chamber  was  simple  and  impressive. 
The  senators  were  in  their  seats :  members  of 
the  House  in  chairs.  The  justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  tho  foreign  diplomatic  corps 
were  in  the  front  semicircle  of  chairs,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  OfiBcers  of  the  army  and 
navy  were  present — many  citizens — and  some 
ladies.  Every  part  of  the  chamber  and  galleries 
were  crowded,  and  it  required  a  vigilant  police 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  more  than  tho  allot- 
ted number.  After  the  Vice-president  elect  had 
taken  his  seat,  and  delivered  to  the  Senate  over 
which  ho  was  to  preside  a  well-conceived,  well- 
expressed,  and  well-delivered  address,  appropri- 
ately brief,  a  short  pause  and  silence  ensued. 
The  President  elect  entered,  and  was  conducted 
to  the  seat  prepared  for  him  in  front  of  the  sec- 
retary's table.  The  procession  was  formed  and 
proceeded  to  the  spacious  eastern  portico,  where 
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seats  were  placed,  and  the  ceremony  of  tho  m- 
auguration  wos  to  take  place.  An  immense 
crowd,  extending  far  and  wide,  stood  closely 
wedged  on  the  pavement  and  enclo.sed  grounds 
in  front  of  tho  portico.  Thi;  President  elect 
read  his  inaugural  address,  with  animation  and 
strong  voice,  and  was  well  heard  ut  a  distance. 
As  an  inaugural  address,  it  was  confined  to  a 
declaration  of  general  principles  and  sentiments ; 
and  it  breathed  a  spirit  of  patriotism  which  ad- 
versaries, as  well  as  friends,  admitted  to  be 
sincere,  and  to  come  from  the  heart.  After  the 
conclusion  of  tho  address,  the  chief  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Taney,  administered  tho  oath  prescribed  by  the 
constitution  ;  and  tlie  ceremony  of  inauguration 
was  at  an  end. 

The  Senate  returned  to  its  chamber,  and  hav- 
ing received  a  message  from  the  President  with 
the  nominations  for  his  cabinet,  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  their  consideration ;  and  unanimously 
confirmed  tho  whole.  They  were  :  Daniel  Web- 
ster, Secretary  of  State  ;  Thomas  Ewing,  Secre- 
tary of  tho  Treasury ;  John  Bell,  Secretary  at 
War  ;  George  E.  Badger,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ; 
Francis  Granger,  Postmaster-general ;  John  J. 
Crittenden,  Attorney-general. 

On  tho  17th  of  March,  the  President  issued  a 
proclamation,  convoking  the  Congress  in  ex- 
traordinary session  for  the  31st  day  of  May  en- 
suing. The  proclamation  followed  the  usual 
form  in  not  specifying  the  immediate,  or  direct, 
cause  of  the  convocation.  It  merely  stated. 
"  That  sundry  and  weighty  matters,  principally 
growing  out  of  the  condition  of  the  revenue  and 
finances  of  tho  country,  appear  to  call  for  the 
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convocation  of  Congress  at  an  earlier  day  than 
its  next  annual  session,  and  thus  form  an  extra- 
ordinary occasion  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
President,  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  two 
Houses  to  convene  as  soon  as  practicable." 

President  Harrison  did  not  live  to  meet  the 
Congress  which  he  had  thus  convoked.  Short 
as  the  time  was  that  he  had  fixed  for  its  meet- 
ing, his  own  time  upon  earth  was  still  shorter. 
In  the  last  days  of  March  ho  was  taken  ill :  on 
the  fourth  day  of  April  he  was  dead — at  the  age 
of  G9 ;  being  one  year  under  the  limit  which 
the  psalmist  fixed  for  the  term  of  manly  life. 
There  was  no  failure  of  health  or  strength  to 
indicate  such  an  event,  or  to  excite  apprehension 
that  ho  would  not  go  through  his  term  with  the 
vigor  with  which  he  commenced  it.  His  attack 
was  sudden,  and  evidently  fatal  from  the  begin- 
ning. A  public  funeral  was  given  him,  most 
nuir.v-rously  attended,  and  the  body  deposited 
in  the  Congress  vault — to  wait  its  removal  to 
his  late  home  at  North  Bend,  Ohio ; — whither 
it  was  removed  in  the  summer.  lie  was  a  man 
of  infinite  kindness  of  heart,  aflectionate  to  the 
human  raa-, —  of  undoubted  patriotism,  irre- 
proachable integrity  both  in  public  and  private 
life ;  and  of  a  hospitality  of  disposition  which 
received  with  equal  welcome  in  his  house  the 
humblest  and  the  most  exalted  of  the  land. 

The  public  manifestations  of  respect  to  the 
memor}'  of  the  deceased  President,  were  appro- 
priate and  impressive,  and  co-extensive  with  the 
bounds  of  the  Union.  But  there  was  another 
kind  of  respect  which  his  memory  received, 
more  felt  than  expressed,  and  more  pervading 
than  public  ceremonies :  it  was  the  regret  of  the 
nation,  without  distinction  of  party :  for  it  was 
a  case  in  which  the  heart  could  have  fair  play, 
and  in  which  political  opponents  could  join  with 
their  adversaries  in  manifestations  of  respect 
and  sorrow.  Both  the  deceased  President,  and 
the  Vice-president,  were  of  the  same  party, 
elected  by  the  same  vote,  and  their  administra- 
tions expected  to  be  of  the  same  character.  It 
was  a  case  in  which  no  political  calculation  coulrl 
interfere  with  private  feeling  ;  and  the  natioral 
regret  was  sincere,  profound,  and  pervading 
Gratifying  was  the  spectacle  to  see  a  national 
union  of  feeling  in  behalf  of  one  who  had  been 
so  lately  the  object  of  so  much  political  division. 
It  was  a  proof  that  there  can  be  political  opposi- 
tion without  personal  animosity. 


General  Harrison  was  a  native  of  Virginia, 
son  of  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  a  descendant  of  the  "  regicide  "  Harri- 
son who  sat  on  the  trial  of  Charles  I. 

In  the  course  of  the  first  session  of  Congress 
after  the  death  of  General  Harrison — that  ses- 
sion which  convened  under  his  call — the  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  to  the  author  of  this  View- 
to  express  his  personal  sentiments  with  respect 
to  him.  President  Tyler,  in  his  message,  re- 
commended a  grant  of  money  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased  President  "  in  consideration  of  his 
expenses  in  removing  to  the  seat  of  government, 
and  the  limited  means  which  he  had  left  be- 
hind ; "  and  a  bill  had  been  brought  into  the 
Senate  accordingly,  taking  one  year's  presiden- 
tial salary  (^25,000)  as  the  amount  of  the  grant. 
Deeming  this  proceeding  entirely  out  of  the 
limits  of  the  constitution — against  the  policy  of 
the  government — and  the  commencement  of  the 
monarchical  system  of  providing  for  families,  Mr. 
Benton  thus  expressed  himself  at  the  conclusion 
of  an  argument  against  the  grant : 

"  Personally  I  was  friendly  to  General  Harri- 
son, and  that  at  a  time  when  his  friends  were 
not  so  numerous  as  in  his  last  days ;  and  if  I 
had  needed  any  fresh  evidences  of  the  kindness 
of  his  heart,  I  had  them  in  his  twice  mentioning 
to  me,  during  the  short  period  of  his  presidency, 
that,  which  surely  I  should  never  have  men- 
tioned to  him — the  circumstance  of  my  friend- 
ship to  hiin  when  his  friends  were  fewer.  I 
would  gladl_)  u>>\y  do  what  would  be  kind  and 
respectful  to  his  memory — what  would  be  libe- 
ral and  beneficial  to  his  most  respectable  widow : 
but,  to  vote  for  this  bill !  that  I  cannot  do. 
High  considerations  of  constitutional  law  and 
public  policy  forbid  me  to  do  so,  and  command 
me  to  make  this  resistance  to  it,  that  a  mark 
may  be  made — a  stone  set  up — at  the  place 
where  this  new  violence  w;.s  done  to  the  consti- 
tution— this  new  page  opened  in  the  book  of  our 
public  expenditures;  and  this  new  departure 
taken,  which  leads  into  the  bottomless  gulf  of 
civil  pensions  and  family  gratuities." 

The  deceased  President  had  been  closely  pre- 
ceded, and  was  rapidly  followed,  by  the  deaths 
of  almost  all  his  numerous  family  of  sons  and 
daughters.  A  worthy  son  survives  (John  Scott 
Harrison,  Esq.),  a  most  respectable  member  of 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Ohio. 
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CHAPTER    LXI. 

ACCESSION    OF    THE   VICE-PRESIDENT   TO    THE 
PRESIDENCY. 

The  Vice-president  was  not  in  Washington, 
when  the  President  died :  he  wa.s  at  his  resi- 
dence in  lower  Virginia :  some  days  would  ne- 
cessarily elapse  before  he  could  arrive.  Presi- 
dent Harrison  had  not  been  impressed  with  the 
probable  fatal  termination  of  his  disease,  and 
the  consequent  propriety  of  directing  the  Vice- 
president  to  be  sent  for.  His  cabinet  could  not 
feel  themselves  justified  in  taking  such  a  step 
while  the  President  lived.  !Mr.  Tyler  would 
feel  it  indelicate  to  repair  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, of  his  own  will,  on  hearing  the  report  of 
the  President's  illness.  The  attending  physi- 
cians, from  the  most  proper  considerations,  held 
out  hopes  of  recovery  to  near  the  last ;  but,  for 
four  days  before  the  event,  there  was  a  pervad- 
ing feehng  in  the  city  that  the  President  would 
not  survive  his  attack.  His  death  left  the  ex- 
ecutive government  for  some  days  in  a  state  of 
interregnum.  There  was  no  authority,  or  per- 
son present,  legally  empowered  to  take  any 
step  ;  and  so  vital  an  event  as  a  change  in  the 
chief  magistrate,  required  the  fact  to  be  formally 
and  publicly  verified.  In  the  absence  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  Vice-president,  the  members  of 
the  late  cabinet  very  properly  united  in  announ- 
cing the  event  to  the  country,  and  in  desp?tth- 
ing  a  messenger  of  state  to  Mr,  Tyler,  to  give 
him  the  authentic  information  which  would 
show  the  necessity  of  liis  presence  at  the  seat 


»^— 


of  goverrmenc.  He  repaired  to  it  immediately, 
took  the  oath  of  office,  before  the  Chief  Judge 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
William  Cranch,  Esquire ;  and  appointed  the 
late  cabinet  for  his  own.  Each  was  retained  in 
the  place  held  under  his  predecessor,  and  with 
the  strongest  expressions  of  regard  and  confi- 
dence. 

Four  days  after  his  accession  to  the  presi- 
dency, Mr.  Tyler  issued  an  address,  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  inaugural,  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  first  paragraph  of  which  was  very 
appropriately  devoted  to  his  predccessoi,  and 
to  the  circumstances  of  his  own  elevation  to  the 
presidential  chair.  That  paragraph  was  in  these 
words : 

"  Before  my  arrival  at  the  seat  of  government, 
the  painful  communication  was  made  to  you,  by 
the  officers  presiding  over  the  several  depart- 
ments, of  the  deeply  regretted  death  of  William 
Henry  Harrison,  late  President  of  the  United 
States.  Upon  him  j'ou  had  conferred  your  suf- 
frages for  the  first  office  in  your  gift,  and  had 
selected  him  as  your  chosen  instrument  to  cor- 
rect and  reform  all  such  errors  and  abuses  as 
had  manifested  themselves  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  practical  operations  of  the  government. 
While  standing  at  the  threshold  of  this  great 
workj  he  has,  by  the  dispensation  of  an  all-wise 
Providence,  been  removed  from  amongst  us,  and 
by  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  the  efforts 
to  be  directed  to  the  accomplishing  of  this  vi- 
tally important  task  have  devolved  upon  myself. 
This  same  occurrence  has  subjected  the  wisdom 
and  sufficiency  of  our  institutions  to  a  new  test. 
For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  the  person 
elected  to  the  Vice-presidency  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  happening  of  a  contingency  pro- 
vided for  in  the  constitution,  has  had  devolved 
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upon  him  the  presidential  office.  The  spirit  of 
faction,  which  is  directly  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  a  lofty  patriotism,  may  find  in  this  occasion 
for  assaults  upon  my  administration.  And  in 
succeeding,  under  circumstances  so  sudden  and 
unexpected,  and  to  responsibilities  so  greatly 
augmented,  to  the  administration  of  public 
aflVirs,  I  shall  place  in  the  intelligence  and  pa- 
triotism of  the  people,  my  only  sure  reliance. — 
My  earnest  prayer  shall  be  constantly  addressed 
to  the  all-wise  and  all-powerful  Being  who  made 
me,  and  by  whose  dispensation  I  am  called  to 
the  high  office  of  President  of  this  confederacy, 
understandingly  to  carry  out  the  principles  of 
that  constitution  which  I  have  sworn  "to  pro- 
tect, preserve,  and  defend." 

Two  blemishes  were  seen  in  this  paragraph, 
the  first  being  in  that  sentence  which  spoke  of 
the  "errors  and  abuses"  of  the  government 
which  his  predecessor  had  been  elected  to  "  cor- 
rect and  reform ; "  and  the  correction  and  refor- 
mation of  which  now  devolved  upon  himself. 
These  imputed  errors  and  abuses  could  only 
apply  to  the  administrations  of  General  Jackson 
and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  of  both  which  Mr.  Tyler 
had  been  a  zealous  opponent;  and  therefore 
might  not  be  admitted  to  be  an  impartial  judge. 
Leaving  that  out  of  view,  the  bad  taste  of  such 
a  reference  was  palpable  and  repulsive.  The 
second  blemish  was  in  that  sentence  in  which 
he  contrasted  the  spirit  of  "  faction  "  with  the 
spirit  of  "  lofty  patriotism,"  and  seemed  to  refer 
in  advance  all  the  "  assaults  "  which  should  be 
made  upon  his  administration,  to  this  factious 
spirit,  warring  upon  elevated  patriotism.  Little 
did  he  think  when  he  wrote  that  sentence,  that 
within  three  short  months — within  less  time 
than  a  commercial  bill  of  exchange  usually  has 
to  run,  the  great  party  which  had  elected  him, 
and  the  cabinet  officers  which  he  had  just  ap- 
pointed with  such  warm  expressions  of  respect 
and  confidence,  should  be  united  in  that  assault ! 
should  all  be  in  the  lead  and  van  of  a  public 
outcry  against  him  !  The  third  paragraph  was 
also  felt  to  be  a  fling  at  General  Jackson  and 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  therefore  unfit  for  a  place 
in  a  President's  message,  and  especially  in  an 
inaugural  address.  It  was  the  very  periphrasis 
of  the  current  party  slang  against  General  Jack- 
son, plainly  visible  through  the  transparent  hy- 
pothetical guise  which  it  put  on;  and  was  in 
these  words : 

"  In  view  of  the  fact,  well  avouched  by  history, 
that  the  tendency  of  all  human  institutions  is  to 


concentrate  power  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man, 
and  that  their  ultimate  downfall  has  proceeded 
from  this  cause,  1  deem  it  of  the  most  essential 
importance  that  a  complete  separation  should 
take  place  between  the  sword  and  the  purse. 
No  matter  where  or  how  the  public  moneys 
shall  be  deposited,  so  long  as  the  President  can 
exert  the  power  of  appointing  and  removing,  at 
his  pleasure,  the  agents  selected  for  their  cus- 
tody, the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy  is  in  fact  the  treasurer.  A  permanent  and 
radical  change  should  therefore  be  decreed. 
The  patronage  incident  to  the  presidential  office, 
already  great,  is  constantly  increasing  Such  in- 
crease is  destined  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth 
of  our  population,  until,  without  a  figure  of 
speech,  an  army  of  officeholders  may  be  spread 
over  the  land.  The  unrestrained  power  exerted 
by  a  selfishly  ambitious  man,  in  order  either  to 
perpetuate  his  authority  or  to  hand  it  over  to 
some  favorite  as  his  successor,  may  lead  to  the 
employment  of  all  the  means  within  his  control 
to  accomplish  his  object.  The  right  to  remove 
from  office,  while  subjected  to  no  just  restraint, 
is  inevitably  destined  to  produce  a  spirit  of 
crouching  servility  with  the  official  corps,  which 
in  order  to  uphold  the  hand  which  feeds  them, 
would  lead  to  direct  and  active  interference  in 
the  elections,  both  State  and  federal,  thereby 
subjecting  the  course  of  State  legislation  to  the 
dictation  of  the  chief  exrcutive  officer,  and  mak- 
ing the  will  of  that  oUicer  absolute  and  su- 
preme." 

This  phrase  of  "  purse  and  sword,"  once  so 
appropriately  used  by  Patrick  Henry,  in  de- 
scribing the  powers  of  the  federal  government, 
and  since  so  often  applied  to  General  Jackson, 
for  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  could  have  no 
other  aim  than  a  fling  at  him ;  and  the  abuse  of 
patronage  in  removals  and  appointments  to  per- 
petuate power,  or  hand  it  over  to  a  favorite,  was 
the  mere  repetition  of  the  slang  of  the  presiden- 
tial canvass,  in  relation  to  General  Jackson  and 
Mr.  Van  Buren. 

Departing  from  the  usual  reserve  and  gener- 
alization of  an  inaugural,  this  address  went  into 
a  detail  which  indicated  the  establishment  of  a 
national  bank,  or  the  re-charter  of  the  defunct 
one,  masked  and  vitalized  under  a  Pennsylvania 
State  charter.    That  paragraph  ran  thus : 

"The  public  interest  also  demands  that,  if 
any  war  has  existed  between  the  government 
and  the  currency,  it  shall  cease.  Measures  of  a 
financial  character,  now  having  the  sanction  of 
legal  enactment,  shall  be  faithfully  enforced 
until  repealed  by  the  legislative  authority.  But 
I  owe  it  to  myself  to  declare  that  I  regard  exist- 
ing enactments  as  unwise  and  impolitic,  and  in 
a  high  degree  oppressive.     I  shall  promptly 
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give  my  sanction  to  any  constitutional  measure 
which,  originating  in  Congress,  shall  have  for 
its  object  the  restoration  of  a  sound  circulating 
medium,  so  essentially  necessary  to  give  confi- 
dence in  all  the  transactions  of  life,  to  secure  to 
industry  its  just  and  adequate  rewards,  and  to 
re-establish  the  public  prosperity.  Tn  deciding 
upon  the  adaptation  of  any  such  measure  to  the 
end  proposed,  as  well  as  its  conformity  to  the 
constitution,  I  shall  resort  to  the  fathers  of  the 
great  republican  school  for  advice  and  instruc- 
tion, to  be  drawn  from  their  sage  views  of  our 
system  of  government,  and  the  light  of  their 
ever  glorious  example." 

The  concluding  part  of  this  paragraph,  in 
which  the  new  President  declares  that,  in  look- 
ing lo  the  constitutionality  and  expediency  of  a 
national  bank,  he  should  look  for  advice  and 
instruction  to  the  example  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Republic,  he  was  understood  as  decla-ing  that 
he  would  not  be  governed  by  his  own  former 
opinions  against  a  national  bank,  but  by  the 
example  of  Washington,  a  signer  of  the  consti- 
tution (who  signed  the  charter  of  the  first  na- 
tional bank)  ;  and  by  the  example  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son, another  signer  of  the  constitution,  who, 
jielding  to  precedent  and  the  authority  of  ju- 
dicial decisions,  had  signed  the  charter  for  the 
second  bank,  notwithstanding  his  early  consti- 
tutional objections  to  it.  In  other  parts  of  the 
paragraph  he  was  considered  as  declaring  in 
favor  of  the  late  United  States  Bank,  as  in  the 
previous  part  of  the  paragraph  where  he  used 
the  phrases  which  had  become  catch-words  in 
the  long  contest  with  that  bank — "  war  upon 
the  currency  " — "  sound  circulating  medium  " — 
"  restoration  of  national  prosperity  ; "  &c.,  &c. 
He  was  understood  to  express  a  preference  for 
the  re-charter  of  that  institution.  And  this 
impression  was  well  confirmed  by  other  circum- 
stances— his  zealous  report  in  favor  of  that 
bank  when  acting  as  volunteer  chairman  to  the 
Senate's  committee  which  was  sent  to  examine 
it — his  standing  a  canvass  in  a  presidential  elec- 
tion in  which  the  re-charter  of  that  bank,  though 
concertedly  blinked  in  some  parts  of  the  Union, 
was  the  understood  vital  issue  every  ..here — 
his  publicly  avowed  preference  for  its  notes  over 
gold,  at  Wheeling,  Virginia — the  retention  of  a 
cabinet,  pledged  to  that  bank,  with  expressions 
of  confidence  in  them,  and  in  terms  that  prom- 
ised a  four  years'  service  together — and  his 
utter  condemnation  in  other  parts  of  his  inau- 
gural, and  in  all  his  public  speeches,  of  every 


other  plan  (sub-treasury,  state  banks,  revival 
of  the  gold  currency),  which  had  been  presented 
as  remedies  for  the  financial  and  currency  dis- 
orders. All  these  circumstances  and  declara- 
tions left  no  doubt  that  he  was  not  only  in 
favor  of  a  national  bank,  but  of  re-chartering 
the  late  one  ;  and  that  he  looked  to  it,  and  to 
it  alone,  for  the  "sound  circulating  medium" 
which  he  preferred  to  the  constitutional  cur- 
rency— for  the  keeping  of  those  deposits  which 
he  had  condemned  Jackson  for  removing  from 
it — and  for  the  restoration  of  that  national  pros- 
perity, which  the  imputed  war  upon  the  bank 
had  destroyed. 


CHAPTER    LXII. 

TWENTY-SEVENTH  CONGRESS:  FIRST  SESSION: 
LIST  OF  MEMBERS,  AND  ORGANIZATION  OP 
THE   HOUSE. 

Members  of  the  Senate. 

Maink. — Reuel  Williams,  George  Evans. 

New  Hampshire. — Franklin  Pierce,  Levi 
Woodbury. 

Vermont. — Samuel  Prentis,  Samuel  Phelps. 

Massachusetts. — Rufus  Choate,  Isaac  C. 
Bates. 

Ri^onE  Island. — Nathan  F.  Dixon,  James  F. 
Simmons. 

Connecticut. — Perry  Smith,  Jaz.  W.  Hunt- 
ington. 

New  York.— Silas  Wright,  N.  P.  Tallmadge. 

New  Jersey. — Sam.  L.  Southard,  Jacob  W. 
Miller. 

Pennsylvania. — James  Buchanan,  D.  W. 
Sturgeon. 

Delaware. — Richard  H.  Bayard,  Thomas 
Clayton. 

Maryland. — John  Leeds  Kerr.  Wm.  D.  Mer- 
rick, 

Virginia. — Wm.  C.  Rives,  Wm.  S.  Archer. 

North  Carolina. — Wm.  A.  Graham,  Wil- 
lie P.  Mangum. 

South  Carolina. — Wm.  C.  Preston,  John 
C.  Calhoun. 

Georgia. — Alfred  Cuthbert,  John  M.  Ber- 
rien. 

Alabama. — Clement  C.  Clay,  William  R. 
King. 

Mississippi. — John  Henderson,  Robert  J. 
Walker. 

Louisiana. — Alexander  Mouton,  Alexander 
Barrow. 

Tennessee. — A.  0.  P.  Nicholson,  Spencer 
Jamagin,  executive  appointment.  Ephraim  H. 
Foster. 

Kentucky. — Henry  Clay,  J.  J.  Morchcad. 
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Ohio. — William  Allen,  Benjamin  Tappan. 

Indiana. — Oliver  H.  Smith,  Albert  S.  White. 

Illinois. — Kichard  M.  Young,  Sam'l  McRob- 
erts. 

Missouri. — Lewis  F.  Linn,  Thomas  II.  Ben- 
ton. 

Arkansas. — Ambrose  11.  Sevier,  William  S. 
Fulton. 

Michigan. — Augustus  S.  Porter,  William 
Woodbridge. 

Members  of  the  House. 

Maine. — Nathaniel  Clifford,  Wm.  P  Fessen- 
den,  Benj.  Randall,  David  Bronson,  Nathaniel 
Littlefield,  Alfred  Marshall,  Joshua  A.  Lowell, 
Elisha  II.  Alien. 

Nkw  Hampshire. — Tristram  Shaw,  Ira  A. 
Eastman,  Charles  G.  Atherton,  Edmund  Burke, 
John  R.  Reding. 

Vermont. — Hiland  Hall,  William  Slade, 
Horoce  Everett,  Augustus  Young,  John  Mat- 
tocks. 

Massachusetts. — Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Lev- 
erett  Saltonstall,  Caleb  Cushing,  Wm.  Parmen- 
ter,  Charles  Hudson,  Osmyn  Baker,  Geo.  N. 
Briggs,  William  B.  Calhoun,  Wm.  S.  Hastings, 
Nathaniel  B.  Borden,  Barker  Burnell,  John 
Quincy  Adams. 

Rhode  Island. — Joseph  L.  Tillinghast,  Wil- 
liam B.  Cranston. 

Connecticut. — Joseph  Trumbull,  Wm.  W. 
Boardman,  Thomas  W.  Williams,  Thos.  B.  Os- 
borne, Truman  Smith,  John  H.  Brockway. 

New  York. — Chas.  A.  Floyd,  Joseph  Egbert, 
John  McKeon,  James  J.  Roosevelt,  Fernando 
Wood,  Chas.  G.  Ferris,  Aaron  Ward,  Richard 
D.  Davis,  James  G.  Clinton,  John  Van  Buren, 
R.  McClellan,  Jacob  Hauck,  jr.,  Hiram  P.  Hunt, 
Daniel  D.  Barnard,  Archibald  L.  Lin,  Bernard 
Blair,  Thos.  A.  Tomlinson,  H.  Van  Rensselaer, 
John  Sanford,  Andrew  W.  Doig,  John  G.  Floyd, 
David  P.  Brewsler,  T.  C.  Chittenden,  Sam.  S. 
Bowne,  Samuel  Gordon,  John  C.  Clark,  Lewis 
Riggs,  Sam.  Partridge,  Victory  Birdseye,  A.  L. 
Foster,  Christopher  Morgan,  John  Maynard, 
John  Greig,  Win.  M.  Oliver,  Timothy  Childs, 
Seth  M.  Gates,  John  Young,  Stanley  N.  Clark, 
Millard  Fillmore, Babcock. 

New  Jersey. — John  B.  Aycrigg,  John  P. 
B.  Maxwell,  William  Halsted,  Joseph  F.  Ran- 
dolph, Joseph  F.  Strattou,  Thos.  Jones  Yorkc. 

Pennsylvania. — Charles  Brown,  John  Ser- 
geant, George  W.  Tolland,  Charles  Ingersoll, 
John  Edwards,  Jeremiah  Brown,  Francis 
James,  Joseph  Fornance,  Robert  Ramsay, 
John  Westbrook,  Peter  Newhard,  George  M. 
Keim,  Wm.  Simonton,  James  Gerry,  James 
Cooper,  Amos  Gustine,  James  Irvine,  Benj. 
Bidlack,  John  Snyder,  Davis  Dimock,  Albert 
G.  Marchand,  Joseph  Lawrence,  Wm.  W.  Ir- 
win, William  Jack,  Thomas  Henry,  Arnold 
Plumer. 

Delaware. — George  B.  Rodney. 


Maryland. — Isaac  D.  Jones,  Jas.  A.  Pearce, 
James  W.  Williams,  J.  P.  Kennedy,  Alexan- 
der Randall,  Wm.  Cost  Johnson,  John  T.  Ma- 
son, Augustus  R.  Sellers. 

Virginia. — Henry  A.  Wise,  Francis  Mallory, 
George  B.  Gary,  John  M.  Botts,  R.  M.  T.  Hun- 
ter, John  Taliaferro,  Cuthbert  Powell,  Linn 
Banks,  Wm.  0.  Goode,  John  W.  Jones,  E.  W. 
Hubbard,  Walter  Coles,  Thomas  W.  Gilmer, 
Wm.  L.  Goggin,  R,  B.  Barton,  Wm.  A.  Harris, 
A.  H.  H.  Stuart,  Geo.  W.  Hopkins,  Geo.  W. 
Summers,  S.  L.  Hays,  Lewis  Steinrod. 

North  Carolina. — Kenneth  Rayner,  John 
R.  J.  Daniel,  Edward  Stanly,  Wm.  H.  Wash- 
ington, James  J.  McKay,  Archibald  Arrington, 
Edmund  Deberry,  R.  M.  Saunders,  Aug'o  II. 
Shepherd,  Abraham  Rencher,  Green  C.  Cald- 
well, James  Graham,  Lewis  Williams. 

South  Carolina. — Isaac  E.  Holmes,  Wil- 
liam Butler,  F.  W.  Pickens,  John  Campbell, 
James  Rogers,  S.  K.  Butler,  Thomas  D.  Sum- 
ter, R.  Barnwell  Rhett,  C.  P.  Caldwell. 

Georgia. — Rich'd  W.  Habersham,  Wm.  C. 
Dawson,  Julius  C.  Alvord,  Eugenius  A.  Nisbet, 
Lott  Warren,  Thomas  Butler  King,  Roger  L. 
Gamble,  Jas.  A.  Merriwether,  Thos.  F.  Foster. 

Alabama. — Reuben  Chapman,  Geo.  S.  Hous- 
ton, Dixon  H.  Lewis,  Benj.  G.  Shields. 

Mississippi. — A.  L.  Bingaman,  W.  R.  Harley. 

Louisiana. — Edward  D.  White,  J.  B.  Daw- 
son, John  Moore. 

Arkansas. — Edward  Cross. 

Tennessee. — Thomas  D.  Arnold,  Abraham 
McClellan,  Joseph  L.  Williams,  Thomas  J. 
Campbell,  Hopkins  L.  Turney,  Wm.  B.  Camp- 
bell, Robert  L.  Caiuthers,  Meredith  P.  Gentry, 
Harvey  M.  Watterson,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  Cave 
Johnson,  Milton  Brown,  Christopher  II.  Wil- 
liams. 

Kentucky'. — Linn  Boyd,  Philip  Triplet,  Jo- 
seph R.  Underwood,  Bryan  W.  Owsley,  John  B. 
Thompson,  Willis  Green,  John  Pope,  James  0. 
Sprigg,  John  White,  Thomas  F.  Marshall,  Lan- 
doff  W.  Andrews,  Garret  Davis,  William  0. 
Butler. 

Ohio.— N.  G.  Pendleton,  John  B.  Wellcr, 
Patrick  G.  Goode,  Jeremiah  Morrow,  William 
Doane,  Calvary  Morris,  Wm.  Russell,  Joseph 
Ridgeway,  Wm.  Medill,  Samson  Mason,  B.  S. 
Cowan,  Joshua  Matheot,  James  Matthews, 
Geo.  Sweeney,  S.  J.  Andrews,  Joshua  R.  Gid- 
dings,  John  Hastings,  Ezra  Dean,  Sam.  Stock- 
ley. 

Indiana. — George  W.  Proffit,  Richard  W. 
Thompson,  Joseph  L.  White,  James  H.  Cra- 
vens, Andrew  Kennedy,  David  Wallace,  Henry 
S.  Lane. 

Missouri. — John  Miller,  John  C.  Edwards. 

Michigan. — Jacob  M.  Howard. 

Mr.  John  White  of  Kentucky  (whig),  was 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House  over  Mr.  John  W. 
Jones  of  Virginia,  democratic.  Mr.  Matthew 
St.  Clair  Clarke  of  Pennsylvania  (whig),  was 
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elected  clerk  over  Mr.  Hugh  A.  Garland  of  Vir- 
ginia, democratic.  The  whigs  had  a  majority 
of  near  fifty  in  the  House,  and  of  seven  in  the 
Senate  ;  so  that  all  the  legislative,  and  the  ex- 
ecutive department  of  the  government — the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  and  the  President  and  cab- 
inet— were  of  the  same  political  party,  present- 
ing a  harmony  of  aspect  frequently  wanting 
during  the  three  previous  administrations. 
Notwithstanding  their  large  majority,  the  whig 
party  proceeded  slowly  in  the  organization  of 
the  House  in  the  adoption  of  rules  for  its  pro- 
ceeding. A  fortnight  had  been  consumed  in 
vain  when  Mr.  Gushing,  urgently,  and  success- 
fully exhorted  his  whig  friends  to  action  : 

"  I  say  (continued  Mr.  Cushing)  that  it  is  our 
fault  if  this  House  be  disorganized.  We  are  in 
the  majority — we  have  a  majority  of  forty — and 
we  are  responsible  to  our  country,  to  the  con- 
stitution, and  to  our  God,  for  the  discharge  of 
our  duty  here.  It  is  our  duty  to  proceed  to 
the  organization  of  the  House,  to  the  transac- 
tion of  the  business  for  vhich  the  country  sent 
us  here.  And  I  appeal  to  the  whig  party  on 
this  floor  that  they  do  their  duty — that  they 
act  manfully  and  expeditiously,  and  that,  how- 
soever the  House  may  organize,  under  what- 
ever rules,  or  under  no  rules  at  all ;  for  I  am 
prepared,  if  this  resolution  be  not  adopted,  to 
call  upon  the  Speaker  for  the  second  reading  of 
a  bill  from  the  Senate,  now  upon  the  table,  and 
to  move  that  we  proceed  with  It  under  the  par- 
liamentary law.  "We  can  go  on  under  that. 
We  are  a  House,  with  a  speaker,  clerk,  and 
officers ;  and  whether  we  have  rules  or  not  is 
immaterial.  We  can  proceed  as  the  Commons 
in  England  do.  We  can  act  upon  bills  by  re- 
ferring them  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  state  of  the  Union,  or  to  select  committees, 
if  there  are  no  standing  committees.  And  t 
am  prepared,  if  the  House  cannot  be  organized 
under  the  proposition  now  before  us,  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  question  and  enabling 
the  country  to  see  whose  fault  it  is  that  wc  do 
not  go  on  with  its  business,  to  call  at  once  for 
the  action  of  the  Hou«e  upon  that  bill  under  the 
parliamentary  law.  Once  more  I  appeal  to  the 
whig  party,  for  party  lines,  I  see,  are  now  about 
to  be  drawn  ;  I  appeal  to  the  whig  party,  to  the 
friends  of  the  administration — and  I  recognize 
but  one,  and  that  is  the  administration  of  John 
Tyler — that  is  the  administration,  and  I  recog- 
nize no  other  in  the  United  States  at  this  time  ; 
I  appeal  to  the  administration  party,  to  the 
friends  of  the  administration  of  John  Tyler, 
that  at  this  hour  they  come  to  the  rescue  of 
their  country,  and  organize  the  House,  under 
whatever  rules :  because,  if  we  do  not,  we  shall 
become,  as  we  are  now  becoming,  the  laughing- 
stock, the  scorn,  the  contempt  of  the  people  of 
these  United  States." 


The  bill  from  the  Senate,  for  action  on  which 
Mr.  Cushing  was  so  impatient,  and  so  ready  to 
act  without  rules,  was  the  one  for  the  repeal 
of  the  sub-treasury ;  whilom  characterized  by 
him  as  a  serpent  hatched  of  a  fowl's  egg,  (cock- 
atrice) ;  which  the  people  would  trample  into 
the  dust.  Under  his  urgent  exhortation  the 
House  soon  organized,  and  made  the  repeal. 
Passed  so  promptly,  this  repealing  bill,  with 
equal  celerity,  was  approved  and  signed  by  the 
President — leaving  him  in  the  first  quarter  of 
his  administration  in  full  possession  of  that  for- 
midable sword  and  long  purse,  the  imputed 
union  of  which  in  the  hands  of  General  Jack- 
son had  been  his  incontinent  deprecation,  even 
in  his  inaugural  address.  For  this  repeal  of 
the  sub-treasury  provided  no  substitute  for 
keeping  the  public  moneys,  and  left  them  with- 
out law  in  the  President's  hands. 


CHAPTER    LXIII. 

FIRST  MESSAGE  OF   MR.   TYLER   TO   CONGRESS, 
AND  MR.  CLAY'S  TROOEAMME  OF  BUSINESS. 

The  first  paragraph  in  the  message  related  to 
the  death  of  President  Harrison,  and  after  a 
proper  expression  of  respect  and  regret,  it  went 
on  to  recommend  a  grant  of  money  to  his  family, 
grounded  on  the  consideration  of  his  expenses 
in  removing  to  the  seat  of  government,  and  the 
limited  means  of  his  private  fortune  : 

"  With  this  public  bereavement  are  connected 
other  considerations  which  will  not  escape  the 
attention  of  Congress.  The  preparations  neces- 
sary for  his  removal  to  the  seat  of  government, 
in  view  of  a  residence  of  four  years,  must  have 
devolved  upon  the  late  President  heavy  expen- 
ditures, which,  if  permitted  to  burden  the 
limited  resources  of  his  private  fortune,  may 
tend  to  the  serious  embarrassment  of  his  sur- 
viving family ;  and  it  is  thcnfore  respectfully 
submitted  to  Congress,  whether  the  ordinary 
principles  of  justice  would  not  dictate  the  pro- 
priety of  its  legislative  interposition." 

This  recommendation  was  considered  by  many 
as  being  without  the  pale  of  the  constitution, 
and  of  dangerous  precedent.  With  respect  to 
the  limited  means  of  which  he  spoke,  the  fact 
was  alike  tnie  and  honorable  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent.   In  public  employment  from  early  life. 
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and  (luring  the  ftreatcst  part  of  his  life,  no  pecu- 
niary benefit  had  reBiilted  to  him.  In  situations 
to  aflbrd  opportunities  for  emohiment,  he  availed 
himself  of  none.  With  immense  amounts  of 
public  money  passing  through  liis  hands,  it  all 
went,  not  only  faithfully  to  its  objects,  but 
without  leaving  any  profit  behind  from  its  use. 
lie  lived  upon  his  salarif.'s,  liberally  dispensing 
hospitality  and  charities,  and  with  simplicity 
and  economy  in  all  his  habits..  lie  used  all  that 
ho  received,  and  came  out  of  office  as  he  entered 
it,  and  died  poor.  This,  among  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans was  a  commendable  issue  of  a  public  ca- 
reer, to  be  mentioned  with  honor  at  the  funeral 
of  an  illustrious  man :  and  should  be  so  held 
by  all  republican  people. 

The  message  showed  that  President  Tyler 
would  not  have  convoked  the  Congress  in  extra 
session  had  it  not  been  done  by  his  predecessor ; 
but  being  convoked  he  ^ould  not  disturb  the 
arfangenient ;  and  was  most  happy  to  find  him- 
self so  soon  surrounded  by  the  national  repre- 
sentation : 

"  In  entering  upon  the  duties  of  this  office,  I 
did  not  feel  that  it  would  be  becoming  in  me  to 
disturb  what  had  been  ordered  by  my  lamented 
predecessor.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  have 
been  my  opinion  originally  as  to  the  propriety 
of  convening  Congress  at  so  early  a  day  from 
that  of  its  late  adjournment,  I  found  a  new  and 
controlling  inducement  not  to  interfere  with  the 
patriotic  desires  of  the  late  President,  in  the 
novelty  of  the  situation  in  which  I  was  so  unex- 
pectedly placed.  My  first  wish,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, would  necessarily  have  been  to  have 
called  to  my  aid  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs,  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress,  in  order  to  take  their  counsel  and 
advice  as  to  the  best  mode  of  extricating  the 
government  and  the  country  from  the  embar- 
rassments weighing  heavily  on  both.  I  am  then 
most  happy  in  finding  myself  so  soon,  after  my 
accession  to  the  presidency,  surrounded  by  the 
immediate  representatives  of  the  States  and 
people." 

The  state  of  our  foreign  relations  claimed  but 
a  brief  paragraph.  The  message  stated  that  no 
important  change  had  taken  place  in  them  since 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent saw  nothing  to  make  him  doubt  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  peace  with  which  the  country 
was  blessed.    lie  passed  to  home  afifairs  : 

"  In  order  to  supply  tue  wants  of  the  govern- 
ment, an  intelligent  constituency,  in  view  of 
their  best  interests,  will  without  hesitation,  sub- 


mit to  all  necessary  burdens.  But  it  is,  never- 
theless, important  so  to  impo.sc  them  as  to  avoid 
defeating  the  just  expectations  of  the  country 
growing  out  of  pre-existing  laws.  The  act  of 
the  2d  March,  1833,  commonly  called  the  com- 
promise act,  should  not  be  altered,  except  under 
urgent  necessities,  which  are  not  believed  at 
this  time  to  exist.  One  year  only  remains  to 
complete  the  series  of  reductions  provided  for 
by  that  law,  at  which  time  provisions  made  by 
the  same,  and  which  law  then  will  be  brought 
actively  in  aid  of  the  manufacturing  interest  of 
the  Union,  will  not  fail  to  produce  the  most 
beneficial  results." 

This  compromise  act  of  1833,  was  drawing 
towards  the  close  of  its  career,  and  was  proving 
itself  to  have  been  a  complete  illasion  in  all  the 
good  it  had  promised,  and  a  sad  reality  in  all 
the  ill  that  had  been  predicted  of  it.  It  had 
been  framed  on  the  principle  of  helping  manu- 
factures for  nine  years,  and  then  to  be  a  free 
trade  measure  for  ever  after.  The  first  part 
succeeded,  and  so  well,  in  keeping  up  high  duties 
as  to  raise  far  more  revenue  than  the  govern- 
ment needed  r  the  second  part  left  the  govern- 
ment without  revenue  for  its  current  uses,  and 
under  the  necessity  of  ^'ving  up  that  uniform 
twenty  per  centum  duty  on  the  value  of  imports, 
which  was  to  have  been  the  permanent  law  of 
our  tariff";  and  which  never  became  law  at  all. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  compromise  having  pro- 
vided for  periodical  reductions  in  the  duties  on 
imported  sugars  and  molasses,  made  no  provi- 
sion for  proportionate  reductions  of  the  draw- 
back upon  these  articles  when  exported  in  the 
changed  shape  of  rum  and  refined  sugars :  and 
enormous  sums  were  drawn  from  the  treasury 
by  this  omission  in  the  compromise  act — the 
great  refiners  and  rum  distillers  driving  an  im- 
mense capital  into  their  business  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  getting  tho  gratuitous  drawbacks. 
The  author  of  this  View  endeavored  to  supply 
the  omission  at  the  time,  and  repeatedly  after- 
wards ;  but  these  efforts  were  resisted  by  the 
advocates  of  the  compromise  until  these  gratui- 
ties becoming  enormous,  rising  from  ^2,000  per 
annur.i,  to  hundreds  of  thousands  per  annum, 
and  finally  reaching  five  hundred  thousand, 
they  roused  the  alarm  of  the  government,  and 
sunk  under  the  enormity  of  their  abuse.  Yet  it 
was  this  compromise  which  was  held  too  sacred 
to  have  its  palpable  defects  corrected,  and  tho 
inviolability  of  which  was  recommended  to  be 
preserved,  that  in  addition  to  its  other  faults. 
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was  making  an  annual  present  of  some  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  to  two  classes  of  manu- 
facturers. 

A  bank  of  some  kind  was  recommended,  under 
the  name  of  fiscal  agent,  as  necessary  to  facili- 
tate the  operations  of  the  Treasury,  to  promote 
the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  public 
revenue,  and  to  supply  a  currency  of  uniform 
value.     The  message  said : 

"  In  intimate  connection  with  the  question  of 
revenue,  is  that  which  makes  provision  for  a 
suitable  fiscal  agent,  capable  of  adding  increased 
facilities  in  the  collection  and  disbuist-ment  of 
the  public  revenues,  rendering  more  secure  their 
custody,  and  consulting  a  true  economy  in  the 
great  multiplied  and  delicate  operations  of  the 
Treasury  department.  Upon  such  an  agent  de- 
pends in  an  eminent  degree,  the  establishment 
of  a  currency  of  uniform  value,  which  is  of  so 
great  importance  to  all  the  essential  interests 
of  society ;  and  on  the  wisdom  to  be  manifested 
in  its  creation,  much  depends." 

These  are  the  reasons  which  General  Hamil- 
ton gave  for  asking  the  establishment  of  the 
first  national  bank,  in  1791,  and  which  have 
been  given  ever  since,  no  matter  with  what 
variation  of  phraseology,  for  the  creation  of  a 
similar  institution.  This  preference  for  a  bank, 
under  a  new  name,  was  confirmed  by  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  sub-treasury  and  hard-money  cur- 
rency, assumed  by  the  message  to  have  been 
condemned  by  the  people  in  the  result  of  the 
presidential  election.  Speaking  of  this  system, 
it  said :  "  If  carried  through  all  the  stages  of 
its  transmutation,  from  paper  and  specie  to 
nothing  hut  the  precious  metals,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  insecurity  of  the  public  moneys,  its  inju- 
rious effects  have  been  anticipated  by  the  coun- 
try, in  its  unqualified  condemnation.''''  The 
justice  and  wisdom  of  this  condemnation,  thus 
mfcrred  from  the  issue  of  the  presidential  elec- 
tion, and  carried  as  that  election  was  (and  as 
has  been  described),  has  been  tested  by  the  ex- 
perience of  many  years,  without  finding  that  in- 
security of  the  public  moneys,  and  those  inju- 
rious effects  which  the  message  assumed.  On 
the  contrary  those  moneys  have  been  safely 
kept,  and  the  public  prosperity  never  as  great 
as  under  the  Independent  Treasury  and  the 
gold  and  silver  currency  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment :  and  long  has  it  been  since  any  politician 
has  allowed  himself  to  be  supposed  to  be  against 
them.    Up  to  the  date  of  that  message  then — 


up  to  the  first  day  of  the  extra  session,  1841 — 
Mr.  Tyler  may  be  considered  as  in  favor  of  a 
national  bank,  with  its  paper  currency,  and  op- 
posed to  the  gold  and  silver  currencj',  and  the 
sub-treasury.  A  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  was  recommended 
as  a  means  of  assisting  the  States  in  the  pay- 
ment of  their  debts,  and  raising  the  price  of  their 
stocks  in  foreign  markets,  llepudiating  as  un- 
constitutional, the  federal  assumption  of  the 
State  debts,  he  still  recommended  a  grant  of 
money  from  the  public  funds  to  enable  them  to 
meet  these  debts.  In  this  sense  the  message 
said: 

"And  while  I  must  repudiate,  as  a  measure 
founded  in  error,  and  wanting  constitutional 
sanction,  the  slightest  approach  to  an  assump- 
tion by  this  government  of  the  debts  of  the 
States,  yet  I  can  see  in  the  distribution  adverted 
to  much  to  recommend  it.  The  compacts  be- 
tween the  proprietor  States  and  this  government 
expressly  guarantee  to  the  States  all  the  bene- 
fits which  may  arise  from  the  salts.  The  mode 
by  which  this  is  to  be  effected  addresses  itself 
to  the  discretion  of  Congress  us  the  trustee  for 
the  States,  and  its  exercise,  after  the  most  bene- 
ficial manner,  is  restrained  by  nothing  in  the 
grants  or  in  tne  constitution  so  long  as  Congress 
shall  consult  that  equality  in  the  distribution 
which  the  compacts  require.  In  the  present 
condition  of  some  of  the  States,  the  question  of 
distribution  may  be  regarded  as  substantially  a 
question  between  direct  and  indirect  taxation. 
If  the  distribution  be  not  made  in  some  form  or 
other,  the  necessity  will  daily  become  more 
urgent  with  the  debtor  States  for  a  resort  to  an 
oppressive  system  of  direct  taxation,  or  their 
credit,  and  necessarily  their  power  and  influence, 
will  be  greatly  diminished.  The  jjayment  of 
taxes,  often  the  most  inconvenient  and  oppres- 
sive mode,  will  be  exacted  in  place  of  contri- 
butions for  the  most  part  voluntarily  made, 
and  therefore  comparatively  unoppressive.  The 
States  are  emphatically  the  constituents  of  this 
government,  and  we  should  be  entirely  regard- 
less of  the  objects  held  in  view  by  them,  in  the 
creation  of  this  government,  if  we  could  be  in- 
different to  their  good.  The  happy  effects  of 
such  a  measure  upon  all  the  States,  would  im- 
mediately be  manifested.  AVith  the  debtor 
States  it  would  effect  the  relief  to  a  great  extent 
of  the  citizens  from  a  heavy  burden  of  direct 
taxation,  which  presses  with  severity  on  the 
laboring  classes,  and  eminently  assist  in  restor- 
ing the  general  prosperity.  An  immediate  ad- 
vance would  take  place  in  the  price  of  the  Ktatc 
securities,  and  the  attitudes  of  the  States  would 
become  once  more,  as  it  should  ever  be,  lofty 
and  erect.  AVhethcr  such  distribution  should 
be  made  directly  to  the  Status  in  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales,  or  in  the  form  of  profits  by  virtue 
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of  the  opcrfttions  of  any  fiscal  aRcncy  having 
those  proceeds  as  its  basis,  should  such  measure 
be  contemplated  by  Congress,  would  well  dc- 
Hcrvc  its  consideration." 

Mr.  Tyler,  while  a  member  of  the  democratic 
party,  had  been  one  of  the  most  strict  in  the 
ronstruction  of  the  constitution,  and  one  of  the 
most  vigilant  and  inflexible  in  bringing  pro- 
posed measures  to  the  test  of  that  instrument — 
repulsing  the  most  insignificant  if  they  could 
not  stand  it.  He  had  been  one  of  the  foremost 
against  the  constitutionality  of  a  national  bank, 
and  voting  for  a  uriiefKciiiti  to  vacate  the  char- 
ter of  the  lust  one  soon  after  it  was  established. 
Now,  in  recommending  the  grant  of  money  to 
the  family  of  General  Harrison — in  recommend- 
ing a  bank  under  the  name  of  fiscal  agent — in 
preferring  a  national  paper  currency — in  con- 
denming  the  currency  of  the  constitution — in 
proposing  a  distribution  of  the  land  revenue — 
in  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  State  debts : 
in  all  these  recommendations  he  seemed  to  have 
gone  far  beyond  any  other  President,  however 
latitudinarian.  Add  to  this,  he  had  instituted 
an  inquisition  to  sit  upon  the  conduct  of  oflBcers, 
to  hear  and  adjudge  in  secret ;  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  informers  and  debaters,  and  to  the  in- 
fringement of  the  liberty  of  speech,  and  the 
freedom  of  opinion  in  the  subordinates  of  the 
government.  In  view  of  all  this,  the  author  of 
this  work  immediately  exclaimed  : 

"  What  times  wo  have  fallen  upon !  what 
wonders  we  witness  !  how  strange  are  the  scenes 
of  the  day  !  We  have  a  President,  who  has  been 
the  foremost  in  the  defence  of  the  constitution, 
and  in  support  of  the  rights  of  the  States — 
whose  walk  has  been  on  the  outward  wall  of 
the  constitution — his  post  in  tlic  front  line  of 
its  defenders — his  seat  on  the  topmost  branches 
of  the  democratic  tree.  I  will  not  disparage  the 
President  by  saying  that  he  fought  side  by  side 
with  me  in  defence  of  the  constitution  and  the 
States,  and  against  the  latitudinarians.  It  would 
be  to  wrong  him  to  place  him  by  my  side.  Ilis 
position,  as  guard  of  the  constitution,  was  far 
ahead,  and  far  above  mine.  He  was  always  in 
the  advance — ou  the  look-out — listening  and 
watching — snuffing  danger  in  the  first  tainted 
breeze,  and  making  anticipated  battle  against 
the  still  invisible  invader.  Hardly  any  thing 
was  constitutional  enough  for  him.  This  was 
but  a  few  brief  years  ago.    Now  wo  see  the 


measures  brought  forward  in  the  very  bud  and 
first  blossom  of  this  administration,  which  leave 
all  former  unconstitutional  measures  far  in  the 
rear — which  add  subterfuge  and  evasion  to  open 
violence,  and  aim  more  deadly  wounds  at  the 
constitiition  than  the  fifty  previous  years  of  its 
existence  had  brought  upon  it.    I  know  not  the 
sentiment  of  the  President  upon  these  measures, 
except  as  disclosed  by  himself,  and  say  nothing 
to  reach  him  ;  but  I  know  the  measures  them- 
selves— their    desperate    character,    and    fatal 
issues  :  and  I  am  free  to  say,  if  such  things  can 
come  to  pass — if  they  can  suiTive  the  double 
ordeal  of  the  House  and  the  Senate — then  there 
is  an  end  of  all  that  our  fathers  contended  for  in 
the  formation  of  the  federal  government.    To 
be  sure,  the  machinery  of  government  would 
still  stand.    We  should  still  have  President, 
Congress,  and  a  Judiciary — an  army,  a  navy — 
a  taxing  power,  the  tax-payers,  the  tax-gather- 
ers, and  the  tax-consumers.    But,  if  such  mea- 
sures as  these  are  to  pass — a  bill  to  lavish  the 
public  lands  on  the  (indebted)  States  in  order 
to  pay  their  debts,  supply  their  taxes,  and  raise 
the  market  price  of  their  stock — a  contiivance 
to  defraud  the  constitution,  and  to  smuggle  and 
bribe  a  bank,  though  a  national  bank,  through 
Congress,  under  the  (iliiis  dictus  if  fiscal  agent 
— the  bill  to  commence  the  career  of  civil  pen- 
sions and   family  gratuities — the   inquisitorial 
committee,  modelled  on  the  plan  of  Sir  Kobert 
Walpole's  committees  of  secrec}',  now  sitting  in 
the  custom-house  of  New  York,  the  terror  of 
the  honest  and  the  hope  of  the  corrupt — the 
ea;  post  facto  edict  for  the  creation  of  poKtical 
offences,  to  be  punished  on  suspicion  in  exparte 
trials — the  schemes  for  the  infringement  of  the 
liberty  of  speech,  and  for  the  .stii)pression  of 
freedom  of  opinion,  and  for  the  encouragement 
and  reward  of  debaters  and  informers :  if  such 
schemes  and  measures  as  these  are  to  come  to 
pass,  then  do  I  say  that  all  the  guards  and  limi- 
tJitions  upon  our  government  are  broken  down  I 
that  jur  limited  government  is  gone !  and  a 
new    vild,  and  boundh^ss  authority,  substituted 
in  its  place.    The  new  trimnvirate — Bank,  Con- 
gress, and  President — will   then  be  supreme. 
Fraud  and  corruption,  more  odious  than  arms 
and  force,  will  rule  the  land.     The  constitution 
will   be  covered  with  a  black  veil :   and  that 
derided  and  violated  instrument  will  never  bo 
I  referred  to,  except  for  the  mock  sanction  of  a 
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fraudulent  interpretation,  or  the  ir.sulting  cere- 
mony of  a  derisory  adjuration." 

Mr.  Tyler  had  delivered  a  message  :  Mr.  Clay 
virtually  delivered  another.  In  the  first  week 
(if  the  session,  he  submitted  a  programme  of  mea- 
sures, in  the  form  of  a  resolve,  to  Ix)  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  enumerating  and  declaring  the  par- 
ticular subjects,  to  which  he  thought  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  should  be  limited  at  this  extra 
session.    The  following  was  his  programme  : 

"  liesolvcd,  as  the  opinion  of  the  iSeuatc,  That 
at  the  present  session  of  Congress,  no  business 
ought  to  be  transacted,  but  such  as  being  of  an 
important  or  urgent  nature,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  influenced  the  extraordinary  convention 
of  Congress,  or  such  as  that  the  postponement 
of  it  might  be  materially  detrimental  to  the 
public  interest. 

■'  /i'enolved,  therefore,  as  the  opinion  of  the 
Senate,  That  the  following  subjects  ought  first, 
if  not  exclusively,  to  engage  the  deliberation  of 
Congress,  at  the  present  session — 

"  1  St.  I'he  repeal  of  the  sub-treasury. 

"2d.  The  incorporation  of  a  bank  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  people  and  of  the  government. 

"3d.  The  provision  of  an  adequate  revenue 
for  the  government  by  the  imposition  of  duties, 
and  including  an  authority  to  contract  a  tempo- 
rary loan  to  cover  the  public  debt  created  by 
the  Inst  administration. 

"  4th.  The  prospective  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands. 

"  5th.  The  passage  of  necessary  appropriation 
bills ;  and 

''  Oth.  Some  modification  of  the  banking  sys- 
tem of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  the  District. 

"  lienolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  distribute 
the  business  proper  to  be  done  this  session,  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
so  as  to  avoid  both  Houses  acting  on  the  same 
subject,  and  at  the  same  time." 

It  was,  probably,  to  this  assumption  over  the 
business  of  Congress — this  recommendation  of 
measures  which  Mr.  Clay  thought  ought  to 
be  adopted — that  Mr.  Cushing  alluded  in  the 
House,  when,  in  urging  the  instant  rejieal  of 
the  sub-treasury  act,  he  made  occasion  to  say 
that  he  recognized  no  administration  but  that 
of  John  Tyler.  As  for  the  "  public  debt,"  here 
mentioned  as  being  "created  by  the  last  ad- 
ministration," it  consisted  of  the  treasury  notes 
and  loans  resorted  to  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
revenue  lost  under  the  descending  scale  of  the 
compromise,  and  the  amount  taken  from  the 
Tr  "sury  to  bestow  upon  the  States,  under  the 
fraudulent  name  of  a  deposit. 


CHAPTER   LXIV. 

KEl'EAL  OP  THE  INDEPENDENT  TREA8U11Y  ACT. 

Tins  was  the  f^rst  measure  of  the  new  dominant 
party,  and  pursued  with  a  zeal  that  bespoke  a 
resentment  which  required  gratification,  and  in- 
dicated a  criminal  which  required  punishment. 
[t  seemed  to  be  considered  lus  a  malefact(jr  which 
had  just  fallen  into  the  hands  of  justice,  and 
whose  instant  death  was  necessary  to  expiate 
his  offences.     Mr.  Clay  took  the  measure  into 
his  own  charge.    It  was  No.  1,  in  his  list  of  bills 
to  be  passed ;  and  the  bill  brought  in  by  him- 
self, ,vas  No.  1,  on  the  Senate's  calendar ;  and 
it  was  rapidly  pushed  on  to  immediate  decision. 
The  provisions  of  ihe  bill  were  lis  summary  as 
the  proceedings  upon  ii  were  rajjid.    It  provided 
for  instant  repeal — to  lake  effect   as   soon  as 
passed,  although  it  was  in  f\dl  opcivtion  all  over 
the  United  States,  and  the  officers  at  a  distance, 
charged  with  its  execution,  could  not  know  of 
the  repeal  until  ten  or  twelve  days  after  the 
event,  and  during  all  which,  time  they  would  bo 
acting  without  authority ;  and,   consecjuently, 
without  official  liability  for  accident  or  misc(jn- 
duct.     No  substitute  was  provided  ;  and  when 
passed,  the  public  moneys  were  to  remain  with- 
out legal  guardianship  until  a  substitute  should 
be  provided — intended  to  be  a  national  bank ; 
but  a  substitute  which  would  require  time  to 
pass  it,  whether  a  bank  or  some  other  measure. 
These  considerations  were  presented,  but  pre- 
sented in  vain  to  an   impatient  majority.     A 
respite  of  a  few  days,  for  the  act  to  be  known 
before  it  took  effect,  was  in  vain  urged.   In  vain 
was  it  urged  that  promulgation  was  part  of  a 
law :  that  no  statute  was  to  take  effect  until  it 
was  promulgated ;  and  that  time  must  be  allow- 
ed for  that  essential  formality.     The  delay  of 
passing  a  .substitute  was  urged  as  certain :  the 
possibility  of  not  passing  one  at  all,  was  sug- 
gested :  and  then  the  reality  of  that  alaini  of 
danger  to  the  Treasury — the  union  of  the  \mrtio 
and   the   sword — which    had   so  hiiunted   the 
minds  of  senators  at  the  time  of  the  removal  of 
the  deposits ;  and  which  alarm,  groundless  then, 
was  now  to  have  a  real  foundation.    All  in  vain. 
The  days  of  the  devoted  act  were  numbered: 
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the  sun  was  not  to  set  upon  it  alivo :  and  lute 
in  the  cveninj;  of  a  lon^  and  hot  day  in  June, 
the  ([iieHtion  watt  called,  with  a  refusal  upon 
yeas  and  nays  by  the  majority,  to  allow  a  post- 
ponement until  the  next  day  for  the  purpose  of 
debate.  Thus,  refused  one  night's  postpone- 
nient,  Mr.  Benton,  irritated  at  such  unparlia- 
mentary haste,  and  at  the  unmeasureil  terms  of 
abuse  which  were  lavished  upon  the  doomed 
act,  rose  and  delivered  the  speech,  of  which 
some  extracts  are  given  in  the  next  chapter. 

In  the  progress  of  this  bill  a  clause  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Benton  to  exclude  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  from  becoming  a  depository  of 
public  moneys,  under  the  new  order  of  things 
which  the  repeal  of  the  Sub-treasury  system 
would  bring  about ;  and  ho  gave  as  a  reason,  her 
criminal  and  corrupt  conduct,  and  her  insolvent 
condition.  The  clause  was  rejected  by  a  strict 
party  vote,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Archer — 
who  voted  for  the  exclusion.  The  repeal  bill 
was  carried  in  the  Senate  by  a  strict  party 
vote: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bay- 
ard, Berrien,  Choate,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clay- 
ton, Dixon,  Evans,  Graham,  Henderson,  Hunt- 
ington, Ker,  Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  More- 
lu'iid,  Phelps,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston,  llives, 
Sinnnons,  Smith  of  Indiana,  Southard,  Tall- 
madge.  White,  and  Woodbridge — 20. 

Xavs — Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Calhoun,  Clay 
o»  Alabama,  Fultor  King,  McRoberts,  Nichol- 
son, Pierce,  Sevier,  Smith  of  Connecticut,  Stur- 
geon, Tappan,  Walker,  Williams,  Woodbury, 
Wright,  and  Young — 18. 

In  the  House  tho  repeal  was  carried  by  a 
decided  vote — 134  to  87.  The  negative  voters 
were: 

Messrs.  Archibald  II.  Arrington,  Charles  G. 
Atherton,  Linn  Banks,  Henry  W.  Beeson,  Ben- 
jamin A.  Bidlack,  Samuel  S.  Bowne,  Linn  Boyd, 
Aaron  V.  Brown,  Charles  Brown,  Edmund 
Burke,  Sampson  II.  Butler,  William  O.  Butler, 
Green  W.  Caldwell,  Patrick  C.  Caldwell,  George 
B.  Cary,  Reuben  Chapman,  Nathan  Cliflbrd, 
James  G.  Clinton,  Walter  Coles,  Edward  Cross, 
John  R.  J.  Daniel,  Richard  I).  Davis,  John  B. 
Dawson,  Ezra  Dean,  William  Doan,  Andrew 
W.  Doig,  Jrhn  C.  Edwards,  Josei)h  Egbert, 
Charles  G.  Ferris,  John  G.  Floyd,  Charles  A. 
Floyd,  Joseph  Fornance,  William  O.  Goode, 
Samuel  Gordon,  Amos  Gustiue,  William  A. 
Harris,  John  Hastings,  Samuel  L.  Hays.  Isaac 
E.  Holmes,  George  W.  Hopkins,  .Jacob  Houck, 
jr.,  George  S.  Houston,  Edmund  W.  Hubard, 
llobert  M.   T.   Hunter,  Charles  J.   IngersoU, 


Wiliam  Jack,  Cuvo  Johnson,  John  W.  Jones, 
George  M.  Keiin,  Andrew  Kennedy,  Dixon  H, 
licwis,  Nathaniel  S.  Littlcfied,  Joshua  A.  Lowell, 
Abraham  McClellun,  Robert  McCIellan,  James 
J.  McKay,  Albert  G.  Marchand,  Alfred  Marshall, 
.J(jhn  Thompson  Mason,  James  Mathews,  Wil- 
liam Medill,  John  Miller,  William  M.  Oliver, 
William  I'armenter,  Samuel  Patridge,  William 
\V.  Payne,  Francis  W.  Pickens,  Arnold  Plumer, 
John  R.  Reding,  Lewis  Riggs,  James  Rogers, 
James  I.  lUwsevelt,  John  Sanford,  Romulus  M. 
Saunders,  Tristram  Shaw,  Benjamin  G.  Shiehls, 
•lohn  Snyder,  C.  Sprigg,  Lewis  Steenrod,  Hop- 
kins L.  'I  urney,  John  Van  Buren,  Aaron  Ward, 
Harvey  M.  Watterson,  John  B.  Weller,  John 
Westbrook,  James  W.  Williams,  Fernando 
Wood. 


CHAPTER    LXV. 

UEPEAL  Oii'TlIE  INDEPENDKNT  TRKA8URT  AOT: 
MK.  BENTON'S  Sl'EEClI. 

The  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  heat  of  the  day. 
the  impatience  of  the  majority,  and  the  deter- 
mination evinced  to  suffer  no  delay  in  gratify- 
ing the  feeling  which  demanded  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Independent  Treasury  system,  shall  not  pre- 
vent me  from  discharging  the  duty  which  I  owe 
to  the  friends  and  authors  of  that  system,  and 
to  the  country  itself,  by  defending  it  from  the 
unjust  and  odious  character  which  clamor  and 
faction  have  fastened  upon  it.  A  great  and  sys- 
tematic eflbrt  has  been  made  to  cry  down  the  sub- 
treasury  by  dint  of  clamor,  and  to  render  it  odious 
by  unfounded  representations  and  distorted  de- 
scriptions. It  seems  to  have  been  selected  as 
a  subject  for  an  experiment  at  political  bam- 
boozling; and  nothing  is  too  absurd,  too  pre- 
posterous, too  foreign  to  tho  truth,  to  be  urged 
against  it,  and  to  find  a  lodgment,  as  it  is  be- 
lieved, in  the  minds  of  the  uninformed  and  cre- 
dulous part  of  the  community.  It  is  painted 
with  every  odious  color,  endowed  with  every 
mischievous  attribute,  and  made  the  source  and 
origin  of  every  conceivable  calamity.  Not  a 
vestige  of  the  original  appears ;  and,  instead 
of  the  old  and  true  system  which  it  revives  and 
enforces,  nothing  is  seen  but  a  new  and  hide- 
ous monster,  come  to  devour  the  people,  and  to 
destroy  at  once  their  liberty,  htippiness  and  pro- 
perty. In  all  this  the  opponents  of  the  system 
copy  the  conduct  of  the  French  jacobins  of  the 
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year  '8'.),  in  attacking  the  veto  power  reserved 
to  the  king.  The  enlightened  historian,  Thiers, 
has  given  us  an  account  of  these  Jacobinical  ex- 
periments upon  French  credulity ;  and  wo  are 
almost  tempted  to  believe  he  was  describing, 
with  the  spirit  of  pi-ophecy,  what  we  have  seen 
taking  place  among  fmrselves.  lie  says  that,  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  the  people  were 
taught  to  believe  that  the  veto  was  a  tax,  which 
ought  to  be  abolished  ;  in  others,  that  it  was  a 
criminal,  which  ought  to  bo  hung ;  in  others 
again,  that  it  was  a  monster,  which  ought  to  be 
killed ;  and  in  others,  that  it  was  a  power  in  the 
king  to  prevent  the  people  from  eating  or  drink- 
ing. As  a  specimen  of  this  latter  species  of 
imposition  which  was  attempted  upon  the 
ignorant,  the  historian  gives  a  dialogue  which 
actually  took  place  between  a  jacobin  politician 
and  a  country  peasant  in  one  of  the  remote  de- 
partments of  France,  and  which  ran  in  about 
these  terms :  "  Altj  friend,  do  you  know  what 
the  veto  ia  ?  "  '•  /  do  not."  Then  I  will  tell 
ynn  ichat  it  is.  It  is  this:  You  have  some 
soup  in  your  jwrringer  ;  you  are  going  to  eat 
it ;  the  king  commands  you  to  empty  it  on  the 
ground,  and  you  nuist  instantly  empty  it  on  the 
ground :  that  is  the  veto  !  "  This,  said  Mr.  B. 
is  the  account  which  an  eminent  historian  gives 
us  of  the  means  used  to  bamboozle  ignorant 
peasants  and  to  excite  them  against  a  constitu- 
tional provision  in  France,  made  for  their  bene- 
fit, and  which  only  arrcrted  legislation  till  the 
people  could  speak ;  and  I  may  say  that  means 
little  short  of  such  absurdity  and  nonsense  have 
been  used  in  our  country  to  mislead  and  deceive 
the  people,  and  to  excite  them  against  the  sub- 
treasury  here. 

It  is  my  intention,  said  Mr.  B.,  to  expose  and 
to  explode  these  artifices ;  to  show  the  folly 
and  absurdity  of  the  inventions  which  werc  used 
to  delude  the  people  in  the  country,  and  which 
no  senator  of  the  opposite  party  will  so  far  for- 
get himself  as  to  repeat  here ;  and  to  exhibit 
the  independent  treasury  as  it  is — not  as  a  new 
and  hurtful  measure  just  conceived  ;  but  as  an 
old  and  salutary  law,  fallen  into  disuse  in  evil 
times,  and  now  revived  and  improved  for  the 
safety  and  advantage  of  the  country. 

What  is  it,  ATr.  President,  which  constitutes 
the  system  called  and  known  by  the  name  of 
the  sub-treasury,  or  the  independent  treasury  ? 
It  is  two  features,  and  two  features  alone,  which 


constitute  the  system — all  the  rest  is  iletail — 
and  these  two  features  are  l>orrowed  and  taken 
from  the  two  acts  of  Congress  of  September 
first,  and  Scptembe"  the  second,  1781) ;  the  one 
establishing  a  revenue  system,  and  the  other 
establishing  a  treasury  department  for  the 
United  States.  By  the  first  of  these  acts,  and 
by  its  30th  section,  gold  and  silver  coin  alono 
was  made  receivable  in  payments  to  the  United 
States  ;  and  by  the  second  of  them,  section  four, 
the  treasurer  of  the  United  States  is  made  the 
receiver,  the  keeper,  and  the  payer,  of  the 
moneys  of  the  United  States,  to  the  exclusion 
of  banks,  of  which  only  tliri'o  then  existed.  By 
these  two  laws,  the  first  and  the  original  finan- 
cial system  of  the  United  States  was  established  ; 
and  they  both  now  stand  upon  the  statute 
book,  unrepealed,  and  in  full  legal  force,  except 
in  some  details.  By  these  laws,  made  in  the 
first  days  of  the  first  session  of  the  first  Con- 
gress, which  sat  under  the  constitution,  gold 
and  silver  coin  only  was  made  the  currency  of 
the  federal  treasury,  and  the  treasurer  of  the 
United  States  was  made  the  fiscal  agent  to  i-e- 
ceive,  to  keep,  and  to  pay  out  that  gold  and  sil- 
ver coin.  This  was  the  system  of  Washington's 
administration  ;  and  as  such  it  went  into  effect. 
All  payments  to  the  federal  government  were 
made  in  gold  and  silver ;  all  such  money  paid 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  himself, 
until  he  paid  it  out ;  or  in  the  hands  of  the  col- 
lectors of  the  customs,  or  the  receivers  of  the 
land  offices,  until  he  drew  warrants  upon  them 
in  favor  of  those  to  whom  money  was  due  from 
the  government.  Thus  it  was  in  the  beginning 
— in  the  first  and  happj''  years  of  Washington's 
administration.  The  money  of  the  government 
was  hard  money  ;  and  nobody  touched  that 
money  but  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  officers  who  collected  it ;  and  the  whole 
of  these  were  under  bonds  and  penalties  for 
their  good  behavior,  subject  to  the  lawful  or- 
ders and  general  superintendence  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  was  bound  to  see  the  laws 
faithfully  executed.  The  government  was  then 
what  it  was  made  to  be — a  hard-money  govern- 
ment. It  was  made  by  hard-money  men.  who 
had  seen  enough  of  the  evils  of  paper  money, 
and  wished  to  save  their  posterity  from  such 
evils  in  future.  The  money  was  hard,  and  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
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mcnt — those  who  were  Hubjcct  to  the  orders  of 
tlio  Kovcriinu'iit— ond  not  in  the  hiuulu  of  thoHo 
who  wore  only  Hubjcct  to  requiHitions — who 
could  ivriiHc  to  pay,  protcHt  a  wiu-rant,  tell  the 
govei  iiinent  to  Nue,  and  thuH  ko  to  luw  with  the 
governnient  for  its  own  money.  The  franieru 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  authors  of  the  two 
acts  of  I7W),  had  seen  enough  of  tlie  evils  of  the 
Bysteni  of  requiHitions  under  the  confederation 
to  warn  them  against  it  under  the  constitution. 
They  detenuined  that  the  new  government 
should  keep  its  own  liard  money,  as  well  as  col- 
lect it ;  and  thus  the  constitution,  the  law,  tlie 
])ra('tice  imder  the  luw,  and  the  intentions  of 
the  hard-money  and  indeiwndent  treasury  men, 
were  all  in  harmony,  and  in  full,  perfect,  and 
beautiful  operation,  under  the  first  years  of 
Cieiierul  \Vashington's  administration.  All  was 
right,  I'.nd  all  was  happy  and  prosperous,  at  the 
commencement. 

IJut  the  spoiler  came !  General  Hamilton 
was  Secretary  of  the  Trcasurj'.  lie  was  the 
advocate  of  the  paper  system,  the  banking  sys- 
tem, and  the  funding  system,  which  were  fast- 
ened upon  England  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in 
his  long  and  baneful  administration  under  tlie 
first  and  second  George.  General  Hamilton 
was  the  advocate  of  these  systems,  and  wished 
to  transplant  them  to  our  America.  He  exerted 
his  great  abilities,  rendered  still  more  jwtent 
by  his  high  personal  character,  and  his  glori- 
ous revolutionary  services,  to  substitute  paper 
money  for  the  federal  currency,  and  bunks  for 
the  keepers  of  the  public  money ;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  extent  of  his  wishes.  The  hard- 
money  currency  prescribed  by  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 1st,  1789,  was  abolished  by  construction, 
and  by  a  Treasury  order  to  receive  bunk  notes  ; 
the  fiscal  agent  for  the  reception,  the  keeping, 
and  the  disbursement  of  the  public  moneys,  con- 
sisting of  the  treasurer,  and  his  collectors  and 
receivers,  was  superseded  by  the  creation  of  a 
national  bank,  invested  with  the  privilege  of 
keeping  the  public  moneys,  paying  them  out, 
and  furnishing  supplies  of  paper  money  for  the 
payment  of  dues  to  the  government.  Thus,  the 
two  acts  of  1789  were  avoided,  or  superseded ; 
not  repealed,  but  only  avoided  and  superseded 
by  a  Treasury  order  to  receive  paper,  and  a  bank 
to  keep  it  and  pay  it  out.  From  this  time  paper 
money  became  the  federal  currency,  and  a  bank 
the  keeper  of  tlie  federal  money.    ^  „  is  needless 


to  pursue  this  departure  Ihrther.  The  bank 
had  its  privileges  for  twenty  years — was  suc- 
ceeded in  them  by  local  Imnks — they  su|)erHcde<l 
by  u  second  national  bank — it  again  by  local 
banks — and  these  finally  by  the  independent 
treasury  system — which  was  nothing  but  a 
return  to  the  fundamental  acts  of  1781). 

This  i^  the  brief  history — the  genealogy 
rather — of  our  fiscal  agents  ;  and  from  this  it 
results,  that  afte"  more  tlian  forty  years  of  de- 
parture from  the  system  of  our  forefathers — 
after  more  than  forty  years  of  wandering  in 
the  wilderness  of  banks,  local  and  national — 
after  more  tliun  forty  yeurs  of  wallowing  in  the 
slough  of  paper  money,  sometimes  sound,  some- 
times rotten — we  have  returned  to  the  point 
from  which  we  sat  out — hard  money  for  our 
Federal  Treasury;  and  our  own  officers  to  keep 
it.  We  returned  to  the  acts  of '89,  not  sud- 
denly and  crudely,  but  by  degrees,  and  with 
details,  to  make  the  return  safe  and  easy.  The 
specie  clause  was  restored,  not  by  a  sudden  and 
single  step,  but  gradually  and  progressively,  to 
be  accomplished  in  four  years.  The  custody  of 
the  public  moneys  wus  restored  to  the  treasurer 
and  his  officers ;  and  as  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  take  manual  possession  of  the  moneys 
every  where,  a  few  receivers-general  were  given 
to  him  t  act  as  his  deputies,  and  the  two  mints 
in  Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans  (proper  places 
to  kei'p  money,  and  their  keys  in  the  hands  of 
our  ofiicers),  were  added  to  his  means  of  receiv- 
ing and  keeping  them.  This  return  to  the  old 
acts  of  '89  was  accomplished  in  the  summer  of 
1840.  The  old  system,  with  a  new  name,  and 
a  little  additioi.>>i  organization,  has  been  in  force 
near  one  year.  It  has  worked  well.  It  has 
worked  both  well  and  easy,  and  now  the  ques- 
tion is  to  repeal  it,  and  to  begin  again  where 
General  Hamilton  started  us  above  forty  years 
ago,  and  which  involved  us  so  long  in  the  fate 
of  banks  and  in  the  miseries  and  calamities  of 
paper  money.  The  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  go  for  the  repeal ;  we  against  it ; 
and  this  defines  the  position  of  the  two  great 
parties  of  the  day — one  standing  on  ground  oc- 
cupied by  General  Hamilton  and  the  federalists 
in  the  year  '91 ;  the  other  standing  on  the  ground 
occupied  at  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
the  democracy. 

The  democracy  oppose  the  repeal,  because 
this  system  is  proved  by  experience  to  be  the 
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nafest,  the  cheaiK-st,  ami  the  liciit  mode  of  rol- 
lerting  the  revenues,  mid  keeping  and  disbiirH- 
iiig  the  public  inoneyc,  which  the  wisdom  of  man 
hofl  yet  invented.  It  in  the  safest  mode  of  col- 
lecting, borauM'  it  receives  i..;thing  but  golil  and 
silver,  aiifl  thereby  Have^  the  governnuiit  from 
loss  by  paper  money,  preserves  the  standard  of 
value,  and  causes  a  supply  of  s|K>cie  to  Iw  kept 
in  the  country  fnr  the  use  of  the  people  and  for 
the  support  of  tlio  sound  part  of  the  banks.  It 
is  the  cheapest  mode  of  keeping  the  moneys ; 
for  the  salaries  of  a  few  receivers  are  nothing 
com|iaied  to  the  cost  of  employing  banks  ;  for 
banks  must  bo  paid  either  by  a  per  centum,  or 
by  a  gross  sum,  or  by  allowing  them  the  gra- 
tuitous use  of  the  pulilic;  money.  This  latter 
method  lias  been  tried,  and  has  been  found  to 
bo  the  dearest  of  all  possible  modes.  The  sub- 
treasury  is  the  safest  mode  of  keejiing,  for  the 
receivers-general  are  our  ofllcers — subject  to 
our  orders — removable  at  our  will — punishable 
criminally — suable  civilly — and  bound  in  heavy 
securities.  It  is  the  best  mode  ;  for  it  has  no 
interest  in  increasing  taxes  in  order  to  increase 
the  deposits.  Banks  have  this  interest.  A  na- 
tional bank  has  an  interest  in  augmenting  the 
revenue,  because  thereby  it  augmented  the  pub- 
lic de[)08it8.  The  Into  bank  had  an  average  de- 
posit for  near  tweiitj'  years  of  eleven  millions 
and  a  half  of  public  money  in  the  name  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half  in  the  names  of  public  officers. 
It  had  an  annual  average  deposit  of  fourteen  mil- 
lions, and  was  notoriously  in  favor  of  all  taxes, 
and  of  the  highest  tariffs,  and  was  leagued  with 
the  party  which  promoted  these  taxes  and 
tariff's.  A  sub-treasury  has  no  interest  of  this 
kind,  and  in  that  particular  alone  presents  an 
immense  advantage  over  any  bank  depositories, 
whether  a  national  institution  or  a  selection  of 
local  banks.  Every  public  interest  requires 
the  independent  treasury  to  be  continued.  It 
is  the  old  system  of  '80.  The  law  for  it  has 
been  on  our  statute-book  for  fifty-two  years. 
Every  citizen  who  is  under  fifty-two  years  old 
has  lived  all  his  life  under  the  sub-treasury  law, 
although  the  law  itself  has  been  superseded  or 
avoided  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
Like  the  country  gentleman  in  Moliere's  come- 
dy, who  had  talked  prose  all  his  life  without 
knowing  it,  every  citizen  who  is  under  fifty-two 
ha.s  lived  his  life  under  the  sub-treasury  law — 


undiT  the  two  acta  of  '89  which  couHtituto  it, 
and  which  have  not  been  rfiiealed. 

We  are  iigain>(  the  repeal ;  and  although  un- 
able to  resist  it  here,  wo  ho|)o  to  show  to  the 
American  pettple  that  it  ought  not  to  be  re- 
{H'aled,  and  that  the  time  will  come  when  itH 
re-establishment  will  be  denmnded  by  the  pub- 
lic voice. 

Independent  of  our  objections  to  the  merits 
of  this  repeal,  stands  one  of  a  prtliminary  char- 
acter, which  has  been  too  often  mentioned  to 
need  elucidation  or  enforceimnt,  but  which  can- 
not be  projHTly  omitted  in  any  general  exami- 
nation of  the  subject.  We  are  aliout  to  rejKal 
one  system  without  having  provided  another, 
ami  without  even  knowing  what  may  be  sub- 
stituted, or  whethci  any  substitute  whatever 
shall  lie  agreed  upon.  Shall  we  have  any,  and 
if  any,  what  ?  Shall  it  be  a  national  bank,  after 
the  experience  we  have  just  had  of  such  insti- 
tutions ?  Ib  it  to  be  a  nondescript  invention — 
a  flscality — or  fiscal  agent — to  be  planted  in 
this  District  because  we  have  exclusive  juris- 
diction here,  and  which,  upon  the  same  argu- 
ment, may  be  placed  in  all  the  forts  and  arse- 
nals, in  all  the  dock-yards  and  navy  yards,  in 
all  the  lighthouses  and  powder  magazines,  and 
in  all  the  territories  which  the  United  States 
now  possess,  or  may  hereafter  acquire  ?  "We 
have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  these  ;  and 
if,  with  this  argument,  we  can  avoid  the  consti- 
tution in  these  ten  miles  square,  wc  can  also 
avoid  it  in  every  State,  and  in  every  territory 
of  the  Union.  Is  it  to  be  the  pet  bank  system 
of  183(3,  which,  besides  being  rejected  by  all 
parties,  is  an  impossibility  in  itself?  Is  it  to 
be  the  lawless  condition  of  the  pul)lic  moneys, 
as  gentlemen  denounced  it,  which  prevailed 
from  October,  1833,  when  the  deposits  were 
removed  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
till  June,  1S30,  when  the  State  bank  deposit 
system  was  adopted ;  and  during  all  which  time 
we  could  hear  of  nothing  but  the  union  of  the 
purse  and  the  sword,  and  the  danger  to  our 
liberties  from  the  concentration  of  all  power  in 
the  bands  of  one  man  ?  Is  it  to  be  any  one  of 
these,  and  which  ?  And  if  neither,  then  are  the 
two  acts  of  '89,  which  have  never  been  repealed 
— which  have  only  been  superseded  by  tempo- 
rary enactments,  whi^'h  have  ceased,  or  by  trea- 
sury constructions  which  no  one  can  now  de- 
fend— are  tliese  two  acts  to  recover  their  vitali- 
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ty  and  vigor,  and  again  become  the  law  of  the 
land,  as  they  were  in  the  first  years  of  General 
Washington's  administration,  and  before  Gen- 
eral Hamilton  overpowered  them  ?  If  so,  we 
are  still  to  have  the  identical  system  which  we 
now  repeal,  with  no  earthly  difference  but  the 
absence  of  its  name,  and  the  want  of  a  few  of  its 
details.  Be  all  this  as  it  may — let  the  substi- 
tute be  any  thing  or  nothing — we  have  still  ac- 
complished a  great  point  by  the  objection  we 
have  taken  to  the  repeal  befoi«  the  substitute 
was  produced,  and  by  the  vote  which  we  took 
upon  that  point  yesterday.  We  have  gained 
the  advantage  of  cutting  gentlemen  off  from  all 
plea  for  adopting  their  baneful  schemes,  found- 
ed upon  the  necessity  of  adopting  something, 
because  we  have  nothing.  By  their  own  vote 
they  refuse  to  produce  the  new  system  before 
they  abolish  the  old  one.  By  their  own  vote 
they  create  the  necessity  which  they  deprecate ; 
and  having  been  warned  in  time,  and  acting 
with  their  eyes  open,  they  cannot  make  their 
own  conduct  a  plea  for  adopting  a  bad  measure 
rather  than  none.  If  Congress  adjourns  with- 
out any  system,  and  the  public  moneys  remain 
as  they  did  from  1833  to  183C,  the  country  will 
know  whose  fault  it  is ;  and  gentlemen  will 
know  what  epithets  to  apply  to  themselves,  by 
recollecting  what  they  applied  to  General  Jack- 
son from  the  day  the  deposits  were  removed 
until  the  deposit  act  of  '3G  was  passed. 

Who  demands  the  repeal  of  this  system  ? 
Not  the  people  of  the  United  States  ;  for  there 
is  not  a  solitary  petition  from  the  fanners,  the 
mechanics,  the  productive  classes,  and  the  busi- 
ness men,  against  it.  Politicians  who  want  a 
national  bank,  to  rule  the  country,  and  mil- 
lionary  speculators  who  want  a  bank  to  plun- 
der it — these,  to  be  sure,  are  clamorous  for  the 
repeal ;  and  for  the  obvious  reasons  that  the 
present  system  stands  in  the  way  of  their  great 
plans.  But  who  else  demands  it  ?  Who  else 
objects  to  either  feature  of  the  sub-treasuiy — 
the  hard-money  feature,  or  the  deposit  of  our 
own  moneys  with  our  own  officers  ?  JIake  the 
inquiry — pursue  it  through  its  details — exam- 
ine the  community  by  classes,  and  see  who  ob- 
jects. The  hard-money  feature  is  in  full  force. 
It  took  full  effect  at  once  in  the  South  and 
West,  because  there  were  no  bank-notes  in 
those  quarters  of  the  Union  of  the  receivable 
description :   it  took  full  effect  in  New  York 


and  New  England,  because,  having  preserved 
specie  payments,  specie  was  just  as  plenty  in 
that  quarter  us  paper  money ;  and  all  payments 
were  either  actually  or  virtually  in  hard  money. 
It  was  specie,  or  its  equivalent.  The  hard- 
money  clause  then  went  into  operation  at  once, 
and  who  complained  of  it  1  The  payers  of  the 
revenue  ?  No,  not  one  of  them.  The  mer- 
chants who  pay  the  duties  have  not  com- 
plained ;  the  farmers  who  buy  the  public  lands 
have  not  complained.  On  the  contrary,  they 
rejoice  ;  for  hard-money  payments  keep  off  the 
'•■peculator,  with  his  bales  of  notes  borrowed 
from  banks,  and  enable  the  farmer  to  get  his 
land  at  a  fair  price.  The  payers  of  the  revenue 
then  do  not  complain.  How  stands  it  with  the 
next  most  interested  class — the  receivers  of 
money  from  the  United  States  ?  Are  they  dis- 
satisfied at  being  paid  in  gold  and  silver  ?  And 
do  they  wish  to  go  back  to  the  depreciated  pa- 
per— the  shinplasters — the  compound  of  lamp- 
black and  rags — which  they  received  a  few 
years  ago  ?  I'ut  this  inquiry  to  the  merito- 
rious laborer  v/ho  is  working  in  stone,  in  wood, 
earth,  and  in  iron  for  you  at  this  moment. 
Ask  him  if  he  is  tired  of  hard-money  paj'ments, 
and  wishes  the  independent  treasury  system  re- 
pealed, that  lie  may  get  a  chance  to  receivo  his 
hard-earned  wages  in  broken  bank-notes  again. 
Ask  the  soldier  and  the  mariner  the  same  ques- 
tion. Ask  the  salaried  officer  and  the  con- 
tractor the  same  question.  Ask  ourselves  here 
if  we  wish  it — we  who  have  seen  ourselves  paid 
in  gold  for  years  past,  after  having  been  for 
thirty  years  without  a  sight  of  that  metal. 
No,  sir,  no.  Neither  the  payers  of  money  to 
the  government,  nor  the  receivers  of  money 
from  the  government,  object  to  the  hard-money 
clause  in  the  sub-treasury  act.  How  is  it  then 
with  the  body  cf  the  people — the  gi-eat  mass  of 
the  productive  and  business  classes  ?  Do  they 
object  to  the  clause  ?  Not  at  all.  They  rejoice 
at  it :  for  they  receive,  at  second-hand,  all  that 
comes  from  the  government.  No  officer,  con- 
tractor, or  laborer,  eats  the  hard  money  which 
he  receives  from  the  government,  but  pays  it 
out  for  the  supplies  which  support  his  family : 
it  all  goes  to  the  business  and  productive 
classes :  and  thus  the  payments  from  the  gov- 
ernment circulate  from  hand  to  hand,  and  go 
through  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  Thus 
the  whole  body  of  the  productive  classes  receive 
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the  benefit  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  govern- 
ment hard-money  payments.  Who  is  it  then 
that  objects  to  it  ?  Broken  banks,  and  their 
political  confederates,  are  the  claniorers  against 
it.  Banks  which  wish  to  make  their  paper  a 
public  currency :  politicians  who  wish  a  na- 
tional bank  as  a  machine  to  rule  the  country. 
These  banks,  and  these  politicians,  are  the  sole 
clamorers  against  the  hard-money  clause  in  the 
sub-treatury  system :  they  alone  clamor  for 
paper  money.  And  how  is  it  with  the  other 
clause — the  one  which  gives  the  custody  of  the 
public  money  to  the  hands  of  our  own  officers, 
bound  to  fidelity  by  cliaracter,  by  official  posi- 
tion, by  responsibility,  by  ample  securityshij) — 
and  makes  it  felony  in  them  to  touch  it  for 
their  own  use  ?  Here  is  a  clear  case  of  con- 
tention between  the  banks  and  the  government, 
or  between  the  clamorers  for  a  national  bank 
and  the  government.  These  banks  want  the 
custody  of  the  public  money.  They  struggle 
and  strive  for  it  as  if  it  was  their  own.  They 
fight  for  it :  and  if  they  get  it,  they  will  use  it 
as  their  own — as  we  all  well  know  ;  and  refuse 
to  render  back  when  they  choose  to  susi)end. 
Thus,  the  whole  struggle  for  the  repeal  resolves 
itself  into  a  contest  between  the  government, 
and  all  the  productive  and  business  classes  on 
one  side,  and  the  federal  politicians,  the  rotten 
part  of  the  local  bunks,  and  the  advocates  of  a 
national  bank  on  the  other. 

Sir,  the  independent  treasury  has  been  organ- 
ized :  I  say,  organized !  for  the  law  creating  it 
is  fifty-two  years  old — has  been  organized  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  people,  regularly 
expressed  through  their  representatives  after 
the  question  had  been  carried  to  them,  and  a 
general  election  had  intervened.  The  sub- 
treasury  system  was  proposed  by  Presideit 
Van  Buren  in  1837,  at  the  called  session :  it 
was  adopted  in  1840,  after  the  question  had 
been  carried  to  the  people,  and  the  elections 
made  to  turn  upon  it.  It  was  established,  and 
clearly  established,  by  the  will  of  the  people. 
Have  the  people  condemned  it  ?  Have  they 
expressed  dissatisfaction  ?  By  no  means.  The 
presidential  election  was  no  test  ol  this  ques- 
tion ;  nor  of  any  question.  The  election  of 
General  Harrison  was  effected  by  the  combi- 
nation of  all  parties  to  pull  down  one  party, 
without  any  unity  among  the  assailants  on 
the  question  of  measures.     A  candidate  was 
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agreed  upon  by  the  opposition  for  whom  all 
could  vote.  Suppose  a  different  selection  had 
been  made,  and  an  eminent  whig  candidate 
taken,  and  he  had  been  beaten  two  to  one 
(as  would  probably  have  been  the  case) : 
what  then  would  Lave  been  the  argument? 
Why,  that  the  sub-treasury,  and  every  other 
measure  of  the  democracy,  had  been  approved, 
two  to  one.  The  residt  of  the  election  admits 
of  no  inference  against  this  systei.  ;  and  could 
not,  without  imputing  a  heedless  versatility  to 
the  people,  which  they  do  not  possess.  Their 
representatives,  in  obedience  to  their  will,  and 
on  full  three  years'  deliberation,  established  the 
system — established  it  in  July,  1840 :  is  it  pos- 
sible that,  within  four  months  afterwards — in 
the  month  of  November  following — the  same 
people  should  condemn  their  own  work  ? 

But  the  sy.  tem  is  to  be  abolished  ;  and 
we  are  to  take  our  chance  for  something,  or 
nothing,  in  place  of  it.  The  abolition  is  to 
take  pliice  incontinently — incessantly — upon 
the  instant  of  the  passage  of  the  bill !  such  is 
the  spirit  which  pursues  it !  such  the  revenge- 
ful feeling  which  burns  against  it !  And  the 
system  is  still  to  be  going  on  for  a  while  after 
its  death — for  some  days  in  the  nearest  parts, 
and  some  weeks  in  the  romotest  parts  of  the 
Union.  The  receiver-general  '.n  St.  Louis  will 
not  know  of  his  official  death  until  ten  days 
after  he  shall  have  been  killed  here.  In  the 
mean  time,  supposing  himself  to  be  alive,  he  is 
acting  under  the  law  ;  and  ail  he  does  is  with- 
out law,  and  void.  So  of  the  rest.  Not  only 
must  the  .system  be  abolished  before  a  substi- 
tute is  presented,  but  before  the  knowledge  of 
the  abolition  can  reach  the  officers  who  carry 
it  on ;  and  who  must  continue  to  receive,  and  pay 
out  public  moneys  for  days  and  weeks  after 
their  functions  have  ceased,  and  when  all  their 
acts  have  become  illegal  and  void. 

Such  is  the  spirit  which  pursues  the  measure 
— such  the  vengeance  against  a  measure  which 
has  taken  the  money  of  the  people  from  the 
moneyed  coi-porations.  It  is  the  vengeance  of 
the  banking  spirit  against  its  enemy — against  a 
system  which  deprives  soulless  corporations  of 
their  rich  prey.  Something  must  rise  up  in 
the  place  of  the  abolished  system  imtil  Con- 
gress provides  a  substitute ;  and  that  some- 
thing will  be  the  nest  of  local  banks  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  choose  to  select. 
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Among  these  local  banks  stands  that  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  The  repeal  of  the 
sub-treasury  has  restored  that  institution  to 
its  capacity  to  become  a  depository  of  the  pub- 
lic moneys :  and  well,  and  largely  has  she  pre- 
pared her.«olf  to  receive  them.  The  Mcrchantc' 
Bank  in  New  Orleans,  her  agent  there ;  her 
branch  in  New  York  under  the  State  law  ;  and 
her  branches  and  agencies  in  the  South  and  in 
the  West :  all  these  subordinates,  already  pre- 
pared, enable  her  to  take  possession  of  the  pub- 
lic moneys  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  That  she 
expected  to  do  so  we  learn  from  Mr.  Biddle, 
who  considered  the  attempted  resumption  in 
January  last  as  unwise,  because,  in  showing  the 
broken  condition  of  his  bank,  her  claim  to  the 
deposits  would  become  endangered.  Mr.  Bid- 
die  shows  that  the  deposits  were  to  have  been 
restored  ;  that,  while  in  a  state  of  suspension, 
his  bank  was  a.s  good  as  any.  De  noche  todas 
los  gatos  son  pardos.  So  says  the  Spanish 
proverb.  In  the  dark,  all  the  cats  are  grey — all 
of  one  color ;  the  same  of  banks  in  a  state  of 
suspension.  And  in  this  darkness  and  assiir.i 
lation  of  colors,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
has  found  her  safety  and  security — her  equality 
with  the  rest,  and  her  fair  claim  to  recover  the 
keeping  of  the  long-lost  deposits.  The  attempt 
at  resumption  exposed  her  emptiness,  and  her 
rottenness — showed  her  to  be  the  whited  sepul- 
chre, filled  with  dead  men's  bones.  Liquida- 
tion was  her  course — the  only  honest — the  only 
justifiable  course.  Instead  of  that  she  accepts 
new  terms  (just  completed)  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania legislatures — affects  to  continue  to 
exist  as  a  bank :  and  by  treating  Mr.  Biddle  as 
the  Jonas  of  the  ship,  when  the  whole  crew 
were  Jonases,  expects  to  save  herself  by  throw- 
ing him  overboard.  That  bank  is  now,  on  the 
repeal  of  the  sub-treasury,  on  a  level  with  the 
rest  for  the  reception  of  the  public  moneys. 
She  is  legally  in  the  category  of  a  public  de- 
pository, under  the  act  of  183G,  the  moment 
she  resumes :  and  when  her  notes  are  shaved 
in — a  process  now  in  rapid  movement — she 
may  assert  and  enforce  her  right.  She  may 
resume  for  a  week,  or  a  month,  to  get  hold  of 
the  public  moneys.  By  the  repeal,  the  public 
deposits,  so  far  as  law  is  concerned,  are  restored 
to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Wlien  the 
Senate  have  this  night  voted  the  repeal,  they 
have  also  voted  the  restoration  of  the  deposits ; 


and  they  will  have  done  it  wittingly  and  know- 
ingly, with  their  eyes  open,  and  with  a  full  per- 
ception of  what  they  were  doing.  When  they 
voted  down  my  proposition  of  yesterday — a 
veto  in  which  the  whole  opposition  concurred, 
except  the  senator  from  Virginia  who  sits 
nearest  me  (Mr.  Archer) — when  they  voted 
down  that  proposition  to  exclude  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  from  the  list  of  future  de- 
posit banks,  they  of  course  declared  that  she 
ought  to  remain  upon  the  list,  with  the  full 
right  to  avail  herself  of  her  privilege  under  the 
revived  act  of  1830.  In  voting  down  that  pro- 
position, they  voted  up  the  prostrate  bank  of 
Mr.  Biddle,  and  accomplished  the  great  object 
of  the  panic  of  1833-'34 — that  of  censuring 
General  Jackson,  and  of  restoring  the  deposits. 
The  act  of  that  great  man — one  of  the  most  pa- 
triotic and  noble  of  his  life — the  act  by  which 
he  saved  forty  millions  of  dollars  to  the  Ameri- 
can people — is  reversed.  The  stockholders  and 
creditors  of  the  institution  lose  above  forty  mil- 
lions, which  the  people  otherw'se  would  have 
Icht.  They  lose  the  whole  stock,  thirty-five 
millions — for  it  will  not  be  worth  a  straw  to 
those  who  keep  it :  and  the  vote  of  the  bank  re- 
fusing to  show  their  list  of  debtors — suppressing, 
hiding  and  concealing — the  rotten  list  of  debts — 
(in  which  it  is  mortifying  to  see  a  Southern 
gentleman  concurring) — is  to  enable  the  in- 
itiated jobbers  and  gamblers  to  shove  off  their 
stock  at  some  price  on  ignorant  and  innocent 
purchasers.  The  stockholders  lose  the  thirty- 
five  millions  capital :  they  lose  the  twenty  per 
centum  advance  upon  that  capital,  at  which 
many  of  the  later  holders  purchased  it ;  and 
which  is  near  seven  millions  more  :  they  lose 
the  six  millions  surplus  profits  which  were  re- 
ported on  hand :  but  which,  perhaps,  was  only 
a  hank  report :  and  the  holders  of  the  notes 
lose  the  twenty  to  thirty  per  centum,  which  is 
now  the  depreciation  of  the  notes  of  the  bank — 
soon  to  be  much  more.  These  losses  make 
some  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  They  now  fall 
on  the  stockholders,  and  note-holders :  where 
would  they  have  fallen  if  the  deposits  had  not 
been  removed  1  They  would  have  fallen  upon 
the  public  treasury — u^-'^n  the  people  of  tho 
United  States :  for  the  public  is  always  the 
goose  that  is  to  be  first  plucked.  The  public 
money  would  have  been  taken  to  sustain  the 
bank:   taxes  would  have  been  laid  to  uphold 
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her :  the  high  tariff  would  have  been  revived 
for  her  benefit.  Whatever  her  condition  re- 
quired would  have  been  done  by  Congress. 
The  bank,  with  all  its  crimes  and  debts — with 
all  its  corruptions  and  pluuderings — would 
have  been  saddled  upon  the  country — its  char- 
ter renewed — and  the  people  pillaged  of  the  more 
than  forty  millions  of  .'oilurs  which  have  been 
lost.  Congress  would  have  been  enslaved :  and 
a  new  career  of  crime,  corruption,  and  plunder 
commenced.  The  heroic  patriotism  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson  saved  us  from  this  shame  and 
loss :  but  we  have  no  Jackson  to  save  us  now  ; 
and  millionary  plunderers — devouring  harpies 
— foul  birds,  and  voracious  as  foul — are  again 
to  seize  the  prey  which  his  brave  and  undaunted 
arm  snatched  from  their  insatiate  throats, 

Tl  e  deposits  are  restored,  so  far  as  the  vote 
of  the  S,'nate  g»  es  ;  and  if  not  restored  in  fact, 
if,  will  be  because  policy,  rtud  new  schemes  for- 
bid it.  And  what  new  scheme  can  we  have  ? 
A  nondescript,  h(;rmaphrodite,  Janus-faced  fis- 
cality  ?  or  a  third  edition  of  General  Hamil- 
ton's bank  of  1791?  or  a  bastard  compound, 
the  unclean  progeny  of  both  ?  Which  will  it 
be  ?  Hardly  the  first  named.  It  comes  forth 
with  the  feeble  and  rickety  symptoms  v.hich 
announce  an  unripe  conception,  and  an  untime- 
ly death.  Will  it  l)e  the  second?  It  will  be 
that,  or  worse.  And  where  will  the  late  flat- 
terers— the  present  revilers  of  Mr.  Biddle — the 
authors  equally-  of  the  bank  that  is  ruined,  and 
of  the  one  that  is  to  be  created :  where  will 
they  find  better  men  to  manage  the  next  than 
tliey  had  to  manage  the  last  ?  I  remember  the 
time  when  the  vocabulary  of  praise  was  ex- 
hausted on  Mr.  Biddle — when  in  this  chamber, 
and  out  of  it,  the  censer,  heaped  with  incense, 
was  constantly  kept  burning  under  his  nose : 
when  to  hint  reproach  of  him  was  to  make,  if 
not  a  thousand  chivalrous  swords  leap  from 
their  scabbards,  at  least  to  make  a  thousand 
tongues,  and  ten  thousand  pens,  start  up  to  de- 
fend him.  I  remember  the  time  when  a  sena- 
tor on  this  floor,  and  now  on  it  (Mr.  Preston 
of  South  Carolina),  declared  in  his  place  that 
the  bare  annunciation  of  Mr.  Biddle's  name  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  would  raise  the 
value  of  the  people's  property  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  My  friend  here  -^n  my 
right   (pointing   to  Senator   Woodbury)   was 


the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  the  mere 
transposition  of  names  and  places — the  mere 
substitution  of  Biddle  for  Woodbury — was  to 
be  worth  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  property  of  the  country !  What  flattery 
could  rise  higher  than  that  ?  Yet  this  man, 
once  so  lauded — once  so  followed,  flattered,  and 
courted — now  lies  condemned  by  all  his  former 
friends.  They  cannot  now  denounce  sufficient- 
ly the  man  who,  for  ten  years  past,  they  could 
not  praise  enough  :  and,  after  this,  what  confi- 
dence are  we  to  have  in  their  judgments  ? 
What  confidence  are  we  to  place  in  their  new 
bank,  and  their  new  managers,  after  seeing  such 
mistakes  about  the  former  ? 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  bank  went  to 
ruin  since  it  became  a  State  institution.  The 
State  charter  made  no  difference  in  iti^  charac- 
ter, or  in  its  management :  and  Mr.  Biddle  de- 
clared it  to  be  stronger  and  safer  without  the 
United  States  for  a  partner  than  with  it.  The 
mortal  wounds  were  all  given  while  it  was  a 
national  institution  ;  and  the  late  report  of  the 
stockholders  shows  not  one  species  of  oll'ence, 
the  cotton  speculations  alone  excepted,  which 
was  not  shown  by  Mr.  Clayton's  report  of 
1832  ;  and  being  shown,  was  then  defended  by 
the  whole  power  of  those  who  are  now  cutting 
loose  from  the  old  bank,  and  clamoring  for  a 
new  one.  Not  an  act  now  brought  to  light, 
save  and  except  the  cotton  operation,  not  even 
that  for  which  Reuben  M.  Whitney  was  crushed 
to  death,  and  his  name  constituted  the  syno- 
nyme  of  perjury  and  infamy  for  having  told  it ; 
not  an  act  now  brought  io  light  which  was  not 
shown  to  exist  ten  years  ago,  and  which  was 
not  then  defended  by  the  Wiiole  federal  party; 
so  that  the  pretension  that  this  institution  did 
well  as  a  national  bank,  and  ill  as  a  State  one, 
is  as  unfounded  in  fact,  as  it  is  preposterous  and 
absurd  in  idea.  The  bank  was  in  the  high  road 
to  ruin — in  the  gulf  of  insolvency — in  the  3lough 
of  crime  and  corruption — when  the  patriot  Jack- 
son signed  the  veto,  and  ordered  the  removal 
cf  the  deposits;  and  nothing  but  these  two 
^reat  acts  saved  the  people  from  the  loss  of  the 
forty  millions  of  dollars  which  have  now  fallen 
upon  the  stockholders  and  the  note  holders, 
and  from  the  shame  of  seeing  their  government 
the  slave  and  instrument  of  the  bank.  Jack- 
son saved  the  people  from  this  loss,  and  their 
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government  from  this  degradation  ;  and  for  this 
he  is  now  pursued  with  the  undying  vengeance 
of  those  whose  schemes  of  plunder  and  ambi- 
tion were  balked  by  him. 

Wise  and  prudent  was  the  conduct  of  those 
who  refused  to  recharter  the  second  Bank  of 
the  United  States.  They  profited  by  the  error 
of  their  friends  who  refused  to  recharter  the 
first  one.  These  latter  made  no  preparations 
for  the  event — did  nothing  to  increase  the  con- 
stitutional currency — and  did  not  even  act  until 
the  last  moment.  The  renewed  charter  was 
only  refused  a  few  days  before  the  expiration 
of  the  existing  charter,  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment fell  back  upon  the  State  banks,  which  im- 
mediately sunk  under  its  weight.  The  men  of 
1832  acted  very  difFerently.  They  decided  the 
question  of  the  renewal  long  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  existing  charter.  They  revived  the 
gold  currency,  which  had  been  extinct  for  thir- 
ty years.  They  increased  the  silver  currency 
by  repealing  the  act  of  1819  against  the  circula- 
tion of  foreign  silver.  They  branched  the 
mints.  In  a  word,  they  raised  the  specie  cur- 
rency from  twenty  millions  to  near  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  ;  uad  thus  supplied  the 
country  with  a  constitutional  currency  to  take 
the  place  of  the  United  States  Bank  notes. 
The  supply  was  adequate,  being  nearly  ten 
times  the  average  circulation  of  the  national 
bank.  Thtt  average  circulation  was  but  eleven 
millions  of  dollars ;  the  gold  and  silver  was 
near  one  hundred  millions.  The  success  of  our 
measures  was  cojiplete.  The  country  was  hap- 
py and  prosperous  under  it ;  but  the  architects 
of  mischief— the  political,  gambling,  and  rotten 
part  of  the  banks,  headed  by  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  aided  by  a  political  party — 
set  to  work  to  make  panic  and  distress,  to 
make  suspensions  and  revulsions,  to  dcstroj- 
trude  and  business,  to  degrade  and  poison  the 
currency  ;  to  harass  the  country  until  it  would 
give  them  another  national  bank :  and  to  charge 
all  the  mischief  they  created  upon  the  demo- 
cratic administration.  This  lias  been  their  con- 
duct ;  and  having  succeeded  in  the  last  presi- 
dential election,  they  now  come  forward  to 
seize  the  opoils  of  victory  in  creating  another 
national  bank,  to  devour  the  substance  of  the 
people,  and  to  rule  the  government  of  their 
country.  Sir,  the  suspension  of  1837,  on  the 
part  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  its 


confederate  banks  and  politicians,  was  a  con- 
spiracy and  a  revolt  against  the  government. 
The  preatent  suspension  is  a  continuation  of  the 
same  revolt  by  the  same  parties.  Many  good 
banks  are  overpowered  by  them,  and  forced 
into  suspension  ;  but  with  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  its  affiliated  banks,  and  its  con- 
federate politicians,  it  is  a  revolt  and  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  government. 

Sir,  it  is  now  nightfall.  We  are  at  the  end  of 
a  long  day  when  the  sun  is  more  than  fourteen 
hours  above  the  horizon,  and  when  a  suffocat- 
ing heat  oppresses  and  overpowers  the  Senate. 
My  friends  have  moved  adjournments:  they 
have  been  refused.  I  have  been  compelled  to 
speak  now,  or  never,  and  from  this  commence- 
ment we  may  see  the  conclusion.  Discussion  is 
to  be  stifled ;  measures  are  to  be  driven  through ; 
and  a  mutilated  Congress,  hastily  assembled, 
imperfectly  formed,  and  representing  the  ceasu.s 
of  1830,  not  of  1840,  is  to  manacle  posterity 
with  institutions  which  are  as  abhorcnt  to  the 
constitution  as  they  arc  dangerous  to  the  liber- 
ties, the  morals,  and  the  propertj'  of  the  people. 
A  national  bank  is  to  be  established,  not  even  a 
a  simple  and  strong  bank  like  that  of  General 
Hamilton,  but  some  monstrous  compound,  born 
of  hell  and  chaos,  more  odious,  dangerous,  and 
terrible  than  any  simple  bank  could  be.  Pos- 
terity is  to  be  manacled,  and  delivered  up  in 
chains  to  this  deformed  monster ;  and  by  whom  ? 
By  a  rump  Congress,  representing  an  expired 
census  of  the  people,  in  the  absence  of  irieni- 
bers  from  States  which,  if  they  had  their  mem- 
bers here,  would  still  have  but  the  one-thiid 
part  of  their  proper  weight  in  the  councils  of  the 
Union.  The  census  of  1840  gives  many  States, 
and  Missouri  among  the  rest,  three  times  their 
present  relative  weight;  and  no  permanent 
measure  ought  to  be  discussed  until  this  new 
relative  weight  should  appear  hi  Congress. 
Why  take  the  census  every  ten  years,  if  an  ex- 
piring representation  at  the  end  of  the  term 
may  reach  over,  and  bind  the  increased  num- 
bers by  laws  which  claim  immunity  from  re- 
peal, and  which  are  rushed  through  without  do- 
bate  "  Am  I  to  submit  to  such  work  ?  No, 
never !  I  will  war  against  the  bank  you  may 
establish,  whether  a  simple  or  a  compound 
monster ;  I  will  war  against  it  by  every  mean.s 
known  to  the  constitution  and  the  laws.  I  will 
vote  for  the  repeal  of  its  charter,  as  General 
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Harrison  and  others  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the 
late  bank  charter  in  1819.  I  will  promote  quo 
Karranlo''s  and  sci.fa.^s  against  it.  I  will  op- 
p'  se  its  friends  and  support  its  enemies,  and 
Asork  at  its  destruction  in  every  legal  and  con- 
stitutional way.  I  will  war  upon  it  while  I 
have  breath  ;  and  if  I  incur  political  extinction 
in  the  contest.  I  shall  consider  my  political  life 
well  sold — sold  for  a  high  price— when  lost  in 
such  a  cause. 

But  enough  for  the  present.  The  question 
now  belbre  us  is  the  death  of  the  sub-treasury. 
The  discussion  of  the  substitute  is  a  fair  inquiry 
i".  tills  question.  We  have  a  right  to  see  what 
is  to  follow,  and  to  compare  it  with  what  we 
have.  But  gentlemen  withhold  their  schemes, 
and  we  strike  in  the  dark.  My  present  purpose 
is  to  vindicate  the  independent  trea.sury  sys- 
tem— to  free  it  from  a  false  character — to  show 
it  to  be  what  it  is,  nothing  but  the  revival  of  the 
two  great  acts  of  September  the  1st  and  Sep- 
tember the  2d,  1789,  for  the  collection,  safe 
keeping,  and  disbursement  of  the  public  moneys, 
under  which  this  government  went  into  opera- 
tion; and  under  which  it  operated  safely  and 
successfully  until  General  Hamilton  overthrew 
it  to  substitute  the  bank  and  state  system  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  which  has  been  the  curse 
of  England,  and  towards  which  we  are  now 
hurrying  again  with  headlong  steps  and  blind- 
fold eyes. 


CHAPTER    LXVI. 

THE  BANKUUPT  ACT:  WHAT  IT  WAS:  AND  HOW 
IT  WAS  PASSED. 

It  has  been  seen  in  3Ir.  Tyler's  message  that,  as 
a  measure  of  his  own  administration,  he  would 
not  have  convent!  Congress  in  extraordinary 
session ;  but  this  having  been  done  by  his  pre- 
decessor, he  would  not  revoke  his  act.  It  was 
known  that  the  call  had  been  made  at  the 
urgent  instance  of  Mr.  Clay.  That  ardent 
statesman  had  so  long  seen  his  favorite  meas- 
ures ballled  by  a  majority  opposition  to  them 
in  one  House  or  the  other,  and  by  the  twelve 
3ears  presidency  of  General  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  that  he  was  naturally  now  impatient 
to  avail  himself  of  the  advantage  of  having  all 


the  branches  of  the  government  in  their  favor. 
He  did  so  without  delay.  Mr.  Tyler  had  de- 
livered his  message,  recommending  the  measures 
which  he  deemed  proper  for  the  consideration 
of  Congress :  Mr.  Clay  did  the  same — that  is  to 
say,  recommend  his  list  of  measures  to  Congress 
also,  not  in  the  shape  of  a  message,  but  in  the 
form  of  a  resolve,  submitted  to  the  Senate ;  and 
which  has  been  given.  A  bankrupt  act  was  not 
in  his  programme,  nor  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage ;  and  it  was  well  known,  and  that  by  evi- 
dence less  equivocal  than  its  designed  exclusion 
from  his  list  of  measures,  that  Mr.  Clay  was 
opposed  to  such  a  bill.  But  parties  were  so 
nearly  balanced  in  the  Senate,  a  deduction  of 
two  or  three  from  the  one  side  and  added  to  the 
other  would  operate  the  life  or  death  of  most 
important  measures,  in  the  event  that  a  few 
members  should  make  the  passage  of  u  favorite 
measure  the  indisjiensablc  condition  of  their 
vote  for  some  others  which  could  not  be  carried 
without  it.  This  was  the  case  with  the  bank 
bill,  and  the  distribution  bill.  A  bank  was  the 
leading  measure  of  Mr.  Clay's  policy — the  cor- 
ner stone  of  his  legislative  edifice.  It  was  num- 
ber two  in  his  list :  it  was  number  one  in  his 
affections  and  in  his  parliamentary  movement. 
lie  obtained  a  select  committee  on  the  second 
day  of  the  session,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
part  of  the  President's  message  which  related  to 
the  currency  and  the  fiscal  agent  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  finances  ;  but  before  that  select 
committee  could  report  a  bill,  Mr.  Henderson, 
of  Mississippi,  taking  the  shortest  road  to  get  at 
his  object,  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  to  establish  a  system  of  bankruptcy.  This 
measure,  then,  which  had  no  place  in  the  Pre- 
sident's message,  or  in  Mr.  Clay's  schedule,  and 
to  which  he  was  averse,  took  precedence  on  the 
calendar  of  the  vital  measure  for  which  the 
extra  session  was  chiefly  called ;  and  Mr.  Hen- 
derson being  determinedly  supported  by  his 
colleague,  Mr.  Walker,  and  a  few  other  resolute 
senators  with  wliom  the  bankrupt  act  was  an 
overruling  consideration,  he  was  enabled  to  keep 
it  ahead,  and  coerce  support  from  as  many 
averse  to  it  as  would  turn  the  scale  in  its  favor. 
It  passed  the  Senate,  July  24th,  by  a  close  vote, 
20  to  23.    The  yeas  were  : 

"  Messrs.  Barrow,  Bates,  Berrien,  Choate, 
Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clayton,  Dixon,  Evans,  Hen- 
derson,   Huntington,    Kerr,    .Merrick,   Miller, 
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Morehead,  Mouton,  Phelps,  Porter,  Simmons, 
Smith  of  Indiana,  Southard,  Tallmadge,  Walker, 
White,  Williams,  Woodbridge,  Young. 

"  Navs — Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Bayard,  Ben- 
ton, Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Clay  of  Alabama,  Cuth- 
bert,  Fulton,  Graham,  King,  Linn,  McRoberts, 
Nicholson,  Pierce,  Prentiss,  Rives,  Sevier,  Smith 
of  Connecticut,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Woodbury, 
Wright." 

The  distribution  bill  was  a  leading  measure 
in  Mr.  Clay's  policy :  it  ranked  next  after  the 
national  bank.  Ho  had  also  taken  it  into  his 
own  care,  and  had  introduced  a  bill  on  leave  for 
the  purpose  at  an  early  day.  A  similar  bill  was 
also  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
There  was  no  willing  majority  for  the  bankrupt 
bill  in  cither  House ;  but  the  bank  bill  and  the 
land  bill  were  made  to  pass  it.  The  ardent 
friends  of  the  bankrupt  bill  embargoed  both  the 
others  until  their  favorite  measure  was  secure. 
They  were  able  to  defeat  the  other  two,  and  de- 
termined to  do  so  if  they  did  not  get  their  own 
mciisuro;  and  they  did  get  it — presenting  the 
spectacle  of  a  bill,  which  had  no  majority  in 
either  House,  forcing  its  own  passage,  and  con- 
trolling the  fate  of  two  others — all  of  them  mea- 
sures of  great  national  concern. 

The  bankrupt  bill  had  passed  the  Senate 
ahead  of  the  bank  bill,  and  also  of  the  distribu- 
tion bill,  and  went  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, where  the  majority  was  against  it.  It 
seemed  doomed  in  that  House.  The  same  bill 
had  originated  in  that  body  ;  but  lay  upon  the 
table  without  consideration.  The  President, 
beset  by  a  mass  of  debtors  who  had  repaired  to 
Washington  to  pron\ote  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
sent  in  a  special  message  in  its  favor ;  but  with- 
out effect.  The  House  bill  slept  on  the  table : 
the  Senate  bill  arrived  there,  and  was  soon  put 
to  rest  upon  the  same  table.  Mr.  Underwood, 
of  Kentucky,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Clay,  had  moved 
to  lay  it  on  the  table ;  and  the  motion  prevailed 
by  a  good  majority — 110  to  97.  Information 
of  this  vote  instantly  flew  to  the  Senate.  One  of 
the  senators,  intent  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
left  his  scat  and  went  down  to  the  House ;  and 
when  he  returned  he  informed  the  writer  of  this 
View  that  the  bill  would  pass — that  it  would  be 
taken  off  the  table,  and  put  through  immedi- 
atelv :  and  such  was  the  fact.  The  next  day 
the  Jill  was  taken  up  and  passed — the  meagre 
majority  of  only  six  for  it.  The  way  in  which 
this  was  done  was  made  known  to  the  writer 


of  this  View  by  the  senator  who  went  down  to 
attend  to  the  case  when  the  bill  was  laid  on  the 
table:  it  was  simply  to  Ijt  the  friends  of  the 
bank  and  distribution  bills  know  that  these 
measures  would  be  defeated  if  the  bankrupt  bill 
was  not  passed — that  there  were  enough  de- 
termined on  that  point  to  make  sure :  and,  for 
the  security  of  the  banknipt  bill,  it  was  requii-ed 
to  be  passed  first. 

The  bill  had  passed  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment, postponing  the  conimencement  of  its  ope- 
ration from  November  to  February ;  and  this 
amendment  require;!  to  be  communicated  to  the 
Senate  for  its  concurrence — which  was  immedi- 
ately done.  This  amendment  was  a  salvo  to  the 
consciences  of  members  for  their  forced  votes :  it 
was  intended  to  give  Congress  an  opportunity 
of  repealing  the  act  before  it  took  effect;  but 
the  friends  of  the  bill  were  willing  to  take  it 
that  way — confident  that  they  could  baffle  the 
repeal  for  some  months,  and  mitil  those  most 
interested,  had  obtained  the  relief  they  wanted. 

At  the  time  that  this  amendment  was  coming 
up  to  the  Senate  that  body  was  engaged  on  the 
distribution  bill,  the  debate  on  the  bank  veto 
message  having  been  postponed  by  the  friends 
of  the  bank  to  make  way  for  it.  August  the 
18th  had  been  fixed  for  that  day — 12  o'clock 
the  hour.  The  day  and  the  hour,  had  come ; 
and  with  them  an  immense  crowd,  and  an  ex- 
cited expectation.  For  it  was  known  that  Mr. 
Clay  was  to  speak — and  to  speak  according  to 
his  feelings — which  were  known  to  be  highly 
excited  against  Mr.  Tyler.  In  the  midst  of  this 
expectation  and  crowd,  and  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  every  body,  Mr.  Berrien  rose  and  said 
that — "  Under  a  sense  of  duty,  he  was  induced 
to  move  that  the  consideration  of  the  executive 
veto  message  on  the  fiscal  bank  bill  be  post- 
poned until  to-morrow,  12  o'clock." — Mr.  Cal- 
houn objected  to  this  postponement.  "  The  day, 
he  said,  had  been  fixed  by  the  friends  of  the 
bank  bill.  The  President's  message  contain- 
ing his  objections  to  it  had  now  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Senate,  and  on  the  tables  of  mem- 
bers for  two  days.  Surely  there  had  been  suffi- 
cient time  to  reflect  upon  it:  yet  now  it  wiis 
proposed  still  lont,er  to  defer  action  upon  ii. 
He  asked  the  senator  from  Georgia,  who  had 
made  the  motion,  to  assign  some  reason  for  the 
proposed  delay."  The  request  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
for  a  reason,  was  entirely  parliamentary  and 
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proper ;  and  in  fact  should  have  been  anticijiated 
by  giving  the  reason  with  the  motion — as  it  was 
not  deferential  to  the  Senate  to  ask  it  it)  do  a 
thing  without  a  reason,  especially  when  the 
thing  to  be  done  was  contrary  to  an  expressed 
resolve  of  the  Senate,  and  took  metnbers  by 
surprise  who  came  prepared  to  attend  to  the 
appointed  business,  and  not  prepared  to  attend 
to  another  subject.  Mr.  Berrien  declined  to 
give  a  reason,  and  said  that — "  When  the  sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  expressed  his  personal 
conviction  that  time  enough  had  been  allowed 
for  reflection  on  the  message,  lie  expressed  what 
would  no  doubt  regulate  his  personal  conduct ; 
but  when  he  himself  stated  that,  under  a  sense 
of  duty,  he  had  asked  for  further  time,  he  had 
stated  his  own  conviction  in  regard  to  the 
C!)urse  which  ought  to  be  pursued.  Senators 
would  decide  for  themselves  which  opinion  was 
to  prevail." — Mr.  Calhoun  rejoined  in  a  way  to 
show  his  belief  that  there  was  a  secret  and 
sinister  cause  for  this  reserve,  so  novel  and  ex- 
traordinary in  legislative  proceedings.  lie  said 
— "  Were  the  motives  such  as  could  not  be  pub- 
licly looked  at  ?  were  they  founded  on  move- 
ments external  to  that  chamber  ?  It  was  cer- 
tainly due  to  the  Senate  that  a  reason  should 
be  given.  It  was  quite  novel  to  refuse  it.  Some 
reason  was  always  given  for  a  postponement. 
He  had  never  known  it  to  be  otherwise." — Mr. 
Berrien  remained  unmoved  by  this  cogent  ap- 
peal, and  rejoined — "  The  senator  fiom  South 
Carolina  was  at  liberty  to  suggest  whatever  he 
might  think  proper;  but  that  he  should  not 
conclude  him  (Mr.  Berrien),  as  having  made  a 
motion  here  for  reasons  which  he  could  not  dis- 
close."— Mr.  Calhoun  then  .said  that,  "  this  was 
a  very  extrsiordinary  motion,  the  votes  of  sen- 
ators upon  it  ought  to  be  recorded :  he  would 
therefore  move  for  the  yea.s  and  nays,"—  which 
were  ordered,  and  stood  thus  :  Yeas :  Messrs. 
Archei",  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Berrien,  Choate, 
Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clayton  (Thomas  of  Dela- 
w^are),  Di.ion,  Evans,  Graham,  Henderson,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Kerr,  Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Jloi-e- 
hcad,  Phelps,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Rives, 
Simmons,  Smith  of  Indiana,  Southard,  Tallmadge, 
White,  and  Woodbridge,  29 — the  supporters  of 
the  bank  all  voting  for  the  postponement,  their 
numbers  swelled  a  little  beyond  their  actual 
strength  by  the  votes  of  Mr.  Rives,  and  a  few 
other  whigs.    The  nays  wore :  Messrs.  Allen, 


Benton,  Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Clay  of  Alabama, 
Cuthbert,  Fulton,  King,  Linn,  Mcltoberts,  Mou- 
ton,  A.  O.  P.  Nicholson,  Pierce,  Sevier,  Stur- 
geon, Tappan,  Walker,  Williams,  Woodbury, 
Wright,  and  Young — 21.  It  was  now  apparent 
that  the  postponement  of  the  bank  question  was 
a  concerted  measure  of  the  whig  party — that 
Mr.  Berrien  was  its  organ  in  making  the  motion 
— and  that  the  reason  for  it  was  a  party  secret 
which  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  disclose.  Events, 
however,  were  in  progress  to  make  the  dis- 
closure. 

The  distribution  bill  was  next  in  order,  and 
during  its  consideration  Mr.  White,  of  Indiana, 
made  a  remark  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Benton.  Deprecating  further  debate,  as  a 
useless  wa.ste  of  time,  Mr.  White  wished  discus- 
sion to  cease,  and  the  vote  be  taken — "  as  he 
hoped,  as  well  as  believed,  that  the  bill  would 
pass,  and  not  alone,  but  be  accompanied  by- 
other  measures."  This  remark  from  Mr.  White 
gave  Mr.  Benton  something  to  go  upon ;  and 
he  immediately  let  out  what  was  on  his  mind. 

He  thanked  the  senator  from  Indiana  for  his 
avowal ;  it  was  a  confirmation  of  what  he  well 
knew  before — that  measures,  at  this  extraordi- 
nary session,  were  not  passed  or  rejected  upon 
their  merits,  but  made  to  depend  one  upon  an- 
other, and  the  whole  upon  a  third  !  It  was  all 
bargain  and  sale.  All  was  conglomerated  into 
one  mass,  and  must  go  together  or  fall  together. 
This  wa^  the  decree  out  of  doors.  When  the 
sun  dips  below  the  horizon,  a  private  Congress 
is  held,  the  fate  of  the  measure  is  decided ;  a 
■bundle  are  tied  together;  and  while  one  goes 
ahead  as  a  bait,  another  is  held  back  as  a  rod. 

Mr.  Linn,  of  Missouri,  still  more  frank  than 
his  colleague,  stigmatized  the  motive  for  post- 
ponement, and  the  means  that  were  put  in  prac- 
tice to  pass  momentous  bills  which  could  not 
pass  on  their  own  merits  ;  and  spoke  out  with- 
out disguise : 

"These  artifices  grow  out  of  the  system 
adopted  for  carrying  through  measures  that 
never  could  lie  carried  through  other  than  by 
trick  and  art.  The  majority  which  by  force, 
not  by  argument,  have  to  carry  their  measures, 
must  meet  in  secret — concoct  their  measures  in 
conclave — and  then  hold  every  member  of  the 
party  bound  to  support  what  is  thus  agreed 
upon — a  master  spirit  leading  all  the  while. 
There  had  boen  enough  of  falsehood,  misrepre- 
sentation and  delusion.  The  presidential  elec- 
tion hac'  contained  enough  of  it,  without  adding 
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to  the  inaRH  at  this  Rosfiion,  The  country  was 
awake  to  those  impositions,  and  requircfl  only 
to  be  informed  of  the  movements  of  the  wire- 
workers  to  know  how  to  api)r<  L'iate  their  mea- 
sures. And  the  people  should  he  informed. 
As  far  as  it  was  possible  for  him  and  his  friends 
to  lay  that  information  before  tlie  country,  it 
should  be  ilone.  Every  man  in  the  community 
must  be  told  how  this  bank  bill,  which  was  in- 
tended to  rule  the  country  with  a  moneyed  des- 
potism for  years  to  come,  had  been  passed — how 
a  national  debt  was  entailed  »ipon  the  country- 
how  this  bankrupt  bill  was  forced  through,  as 
he  (.Mr.  Linn)  now  understood  it  was,  by  a 
majority  of  five  votes,  in  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol,  many  of  its  whijj;  opponents  dodjrint; 
behind  the  columns  ;  and  how  this  land  distri- 
bution bill  was  now  in  the  course  of  being 
passed,  and  the  tricks  resorted  to  to  effect  its 
passapje.  Tt  was  all  part  and  parcel  of  the  same 
system  which  was  concocted  in  Ilarrisburg, 
wrought  with  such  blind  zeal  at  the  presiden- 
tial election,  and  perfected  by  being  compressed 
into  a  congressional  caucu.s,  at  an  extraordinary 
called,  but  uncalled-for,  session." 

The  distribution  bill  had  been  under  debate 
for  an  hour,  and  Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  was  on 
the  tioor  speaking  to  it,  when  the  clerk  of  the 
House  of  llepresentatives  appeared  at  the  door 
of  the  Senate  Chamber  with  the  bankrupt  bill, 
and  the  amendments  made  by  the  House — and 
asking  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate.  Still 
standing  on  his  feet,  but  dropping  the  line  of 
his  argument,  Mr.  King  exclaimed : 

"  That,  sir,  is  the  bill.  There  it  is  sir.  That 
is  the  bill  which  is  to  hurry  this  land  distri- 
bution bill  to  its  final  passage,  without  either 
amendments  or  debate.  Did  not  the  senator 
know  that  yesterday,  when  the  bankrupt  bill 
was  laid  on  the  table  by  a  decided  vote  in  the 
other  House,  the  distribution  bill  could  not,  by 
any  possibility  then  existing,  be  passed  in  this 
House  ?  But  now  the  case  was  altered.  A  re- 
consideration of  the  vote  of  yesterday  had  taken 
place  in  the  other  House,  and  the  bankrupt  bill 
was  now  returned  to  the  Senate  for  concurrence ; 
after  which  it  would  want  but  the  signature  of 
the  Executive  to  become  a  law^.  But  how  had 
this  change  been  so  siuldenly  brought  about  ? 
How,  but  by  putting  on  the  .screws  .'  Gentle- 
men whose  States  cried  aloud  for  the  relief  of  a 
bankrupt  law,  were  told  they  could  not  have  it 
iniless  they  would  pay  the  price — thoy  must 
pass  the  distribution  bill,  or  they  should  have 
no  bankrupt  bill.  One  jMirt  of  the  bargain  was 
already  fulfilled :  the  bankrupt  bill  was  passed. 
The  other  part  of  the  bargain  is  now  to  be  con- 
summated :  the  distribution  bill  can  pass  now 
without  further  delay.  He  (.Mr.  King)  had 
had  the  honor  of  a  seat  in  this  chamber  for 
many  years,  but  never  during  that  time  had  ho 


seen  logislaticm  so  openly  and  shamefully  dis- 
graced by  a  system  of  bargain  an<l  sale.  This 
extra  session  of  Congress  would  be  long  remem- 
l)ered  for  the  ojwn  and  imdisguised  extent  to 
which  this  system  had  been  carried." 

Incontinently  the  distribution  bi'l  was  laid 
upon  the  table,  and  the  bankrupt  bill  was  taken 
up.  This  was  done  upon  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Walker,  Avho  gave  his  reasons,  thus  : 

"  He  rose  not  to  j)rolong  the  debate  on  the 
distribution  bill,  but  to  ask  that  it  might  bo 
laid  on  the  table,  that  the  bill  to  establish  a 
general  bankrupt  law,  which  had  just  been  re- 
ceived from  the  House,  might  be  taken  up,  and 
the  amendment,  which  was  unimportant,  might 
be  coucurivd  in  by  the  Senate.  He  expressed 
his  ardent  joy  at  the  passage  of  this  bill  by  this 
House,  which  was  so  imperiously  demanded  as 
a  measure  of  great  relief  to  a  sufl'ering  commu- 
nity, which  he  desir  d  should  not  be  held  in 
suspense  another  night ;  but  that  they  should 
immediately  take  up  the  amendments,  and  act 
on  them.  For  this  purj)ose  he  moved  to  lay  the 
distribution  bill  on  the  table." 

Mr.  Limi  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  that  it 
might  be  seen  how  senators  voted  in  this  riga- 
doon  legislation,  in  which  movements  were  so 
rapid,  so  comj)licated,  and  so  perfectly  per- 
formed. They  were  ordered,  and  stood  :  Yeas 
— Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Ber- 
rien, Choate,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Dixon,  Evans, 
Henderson,  Huntington,  Kerr,  Manguin,  Mer- 
rick, Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps,  Porter,  Preston, 
Simmons,  Smith  of  Indiana,  Southard,  Tall- 
madge,  Walker,  White,  and  Woodbridge — 20. 
Nays — Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Cal- 
houfi,  Clay  of  Alabama,  Clayton,  Cuthbert,  Ful- 
ton, Graham,  King,  Linn,  McRoberts,  Mouton, 
Pierce,  Sevier,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Williams, 
Woodbury,  Wright,  and  Young — 21,  So  that 
the  whole  body  of  the  frieuds  to  the  distribution 
bill,  voted  to  lay  it  down  to  take  up  the  bank- 
rupt bill,  a.s  they  had  just  voted  to  lay  down  the 
bank  bill  to  take  up  the  distribution.  The  three 
measures  thus  trtivelled  in  company,  but  bank- 
rupt in  the  lead — for  the  reason,  a.s  one  of  its 
supporters  told  Mr.  Benton,  that  they  were 
afraid  it  would  not  get  through  at  all  if  the  other 
measures  got  through  before  it.  The  bankrupt 
bill  having  thus  superseded  the  distribution  bill, 
as  itself  had  superseded  the  bank  bill,  Mr.  Wal- 
ker moved  a  concurrence  in  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Buchanan  intimated  to  Mr.  Walker  that  he 
was  takeu  in — that  the  postponement  was  to 
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enable  Congress  to  repeal  the  bill  before  it  took 
etfect ;  and,  speaking  in  this  sense,  said : 

"  From  the  tone  of  the  letters  he  had  received 
from  jioliticinns  differing  with  him,  lie  should 
iidvise  his  friend  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Wa  i.k  t;u], 
not  to  l>e  quite  so  soft  as,  in  his  eagerness  to  pass 
this  bill,  to  agree  to  this  amendment,  postponing 
the  time  for  it  to  take  elfect  to  February,  as  it 
would  be  rei)ealed  before  its  operation  com- 
nienee<l ;  although  it  was  now  made  a  price  of 
the  passage  of  the  distribution  bill,  lie  felt  not 
a  particle  of  doubt  but  there  woidd  be  a  violent 
attempt  to  rei)eal  it  next  session." 

Mr.  Walker  did  not  defend  the  amendment, 
but  took  it  rather  than,  by  a  non-concurrence, 
to  send  the  bill  back  to  the  House,  where  its 
friends  could  not  trust  it  again.  lie  said — 
"  When  his  friend  from  Pennsylvania  spoke  of 
his  being 'soft,'  he  did  not  know  whether  he 
referred  to  his  head  or  his  heart ;  but  he  could 
assure  him  he  was  not  soft  enough  to  run  the 
chance  of  defeating  the  bill  by  sending  it  back 
to  the  House." — Mr.  Calhoun  did  not  concur 
with  his  friend  from  Peimsylvania,  that  there 
would  be  any  eflbrt  to  repeal  this  bill.  It  would 
be  exceedingly  popular  at  its  first  "  go  off,"  and 
if  this  bill  passed,  he  hoped  that  none  of  his 
friends  would  attempt  to  repeal  it.  It  would, 
if  permitted  to  work,  produce  its  legitimate 
effects  ;  and  was  enough  to  destroy  any  adminis- 
tration, lie  saw  that  this  was  a  doomed  ad- 
ministration. It  would  not  only  destroy  them, 
but  blow  them  "  sky  high." 

This  wa-s  the  only  instance  in  which  Mr.  Cal- 
houn was  known  to  express  a  willingness  that 
a  bad  measure  shoidd  stand  because  it  would 
be  the  destruction  of  its  authors ;  and  on  this 
occasion  it  was  merely  the  ebullition  of  an  excited 
feeling,  as  proved  when  the  question  of  repeal 
came  on  at  the  next  session — in  which  ho  cor- 
dially gave  his  assistance.  The  amendm  .nt  was 
concurred  in  without  a  division,  the  adversaries 
of  the  bill  being  for  the  postponement  in  good 
faith,  and  its  friends  agreeing  to  it  for  fear  of 
something  worse.  There  had  been  an  agree- 
ment that  the  three  measures  were  to  pass,  and 
upon  that  agreement  the  bank  bill  was  allowed 
to  go  down  to  the  House  before  the  bankrupt 
bill  was  out  of  it ;  but  the  laying  that  bill  on 
the  table  raised  an  alarm,  and  the  friends  of  the 
bankrupt  required  the  others  to  be  stopped  until 
thc'i  cherished  measure  was  finished :  and  that 
was  one  of  the  reasons  for  postponing  the  debate 


on  the  bank  veto  message  which  could  not  bo 
disclosed  to  the  Senate.  The  amendment  of  the 
House  being  agreed  to,  there  was  no  fuither 
vote  to  Ijc  taken  on  the  bill ;  but  a  motion  was 
made  to  suppress  it  by  laying  it  on  the  table. 
That  motion  brought  out  a  clean  vote  feu-  and 
against  the  bill — 2.'5  to  2().  The  next  day  it  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  President,  and  Incame 
a  law. 

The  act  was  not  a  bankrupt  law,  but  prac- 
tically an  insolvent  law  for  the  abolition  of  debts 
at  the  will  of  the  debtor.     It  applied  to  all  per- 
sons in  debt — allowed  them  to  commence  their 
proceedings  in  the  district  of  their  own  resi- 
dence, no  matter  how  lately  removed  to  it — al- 
lowed constructive  notice  to  creditors  in  news- 
pa  peis — declared  the  abolition  of  the  debt  where 
effects  were  surrendered  and  fraud  not  proved. 
It  broke  down  the  line  between  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  federal  courts  and  the  State  courts  in  the 
whole  department  of  debtors  and  creditors  ;  and 
bringing  all  local  debts  and  dealings  into  the 
federal  courts,  at  the  will  of  the  debtor,  to  be 
settled  by  a  federal  jurisdiction,  with  every  ad- 
vantage on  the  side  of  the   debtor.     It  took 
away  from  the  State  courts  the  trials  between 
debtor  and  creditor  in  the  same  State — a  thing 
which  under  the  constitution  can  only  be  done 
between  citizens  of  different  States.     Jurisdic- 
tion over  bankruptcies  did  not  include  the  mass 
of  debtors,  but  only  that  class  known  to  legis- 
lative and  judicial   proceedingo  as   bankrui)ts. 
To  go  beyond,  and  take  in  all  debtors  who  could 
not  pay  their  debts,  and  bring  them  into  the 
federal  courts,  was  to  break  down  the  line  be- 
tween federal  and  State  jurisdictions,  and  sub- 
ject all  persons — all  neighbors — to  have  their 
dealings  settled  in  the  federal  courts.     It  vio- 
lated the  principle  of  all  bankrupt  systems — that 
of  a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  creditors  for 
their  own  benefit — and  made  it  entirely  a  pro- 
ceeding for  the  benefit  of  the  debtor,  at  his  own 
will.     It  was  framed  upon  the  model  of  the 
English   insolvent  debtor's  act  of  George  the 
Fourth ;  and  after  closely  paraphrasing  eighteen 
provisions  out  of  that  act,  most  flagrantly  de- 
parted from  its  remedy  in  the  conclusion,  in  sub- 
stituting a  release  from  the  debt  instead  of  a 
relea.se  from  iiiiprisonmeiit.     In   that  feature, 
and  in  applying  to  all  deots,  and  in  giving  the 
initiative  to  the  debtor,  and  subjecting  the  whole 
proceeding  tu  be  carried  on  at  his  will,  it  ceased 
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to  1)0  11  hiinknii)!  act,  and  bfciiino  an  insolvent 
act ;  l)iit  with  ii  rt'niedy  wliich  no  insolvent  net, 
or  bnnkiui)t Hysttm,  had ovur contiiinod  boforc — 
tbnt  of  a  total  abolition  of  the  debt  by  the  art 
of  the  debtor  alone,  unless  the  creditor  could 
prove  fraud  ;  which  the  sort  of  trial  aIlow«'d 
would  render  impossible,  even  where  it  actually 
existed.  It  was  the  same  bill  which  had  been 
introduced  at  the  previous  session,  and  Hup- 
jiorted  by  iMr.  Webster  in  an  arf^uinent  which 
confounded  insolvency  witli  bank-uptcy,  and 
assumed  every  failure  to  pay  a  (i  .it  to  be  a 
bankruptcy.  The  pressure  for  tlie  passing  of 
the  act  was  immense.  The  long  disorders  of 
the  currency,  with  the  expansions,  contractions, 
suspensions,  and  breaking  of  banks  had  filled 
the  country  with  men  of  ruined  fortunes,  who 
looked  to  the  extinction  of  their  debts  by  law 
as  the  only  means  of  getting  rid  of  their  incum- 
brances, and  commencing  business  anew.  This 
unfortunate  class  was  estimated  by  the  most 
moderate  ob.scrvcrs  at  an  hundred  thousand 
men.  They  had  become  a  power  in  the  State. 
Their  numbers  and  zeal  gave  them  weight : 
their  counnon  interest  gave  them  unity :  the 
stake  at  issue  gave  them  energy.  They  worked 
in  a  body  in  the  presidential  election,  and  on 
the  side  of  the  whigs  :  and  now  attended  Con- 
gress, and  looked  to  that  party  for  the  legisla- 
tive relief  for  which  they  had  assisted  in  the 
election.  Nor  did  they  look  in  vain.  They  got 
aJl  they  asked — but  most  unwillingly,  and  under 
a  moral  duresse — and  as  the  jii-icc  of  passing 
two  other  momentous  bills.  Such  is  legislation 
in  high  party  times !  selfish  and  sinistrous, 
when  the  people  believe  it  to  be  honest  and 
patriotic  !  people  at  home,  whose  eyes  should  be 
opened  to  the  truth,  if  they  wish  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  their  government.  Here  was  a 
meayure  which,  of  itself  could  not  have  got 
through  either  House  of  Congress :  combined 
with  others,  it  carried  itself,  and  licensed  the 
passing  of  two  more !  And  all  this  was  done — 
so  nicely  were  parties  balanced — by  the  zeal 
and  activity  (more  than  the  numbers)  of  a  single 
State,  and  that  a  small  one,  and  among  the  most 
indebted.  In  brief,  the  bankrupt  act  was  passed, 
and  the  passage  of  the  bank  and  distribution 
bills  were  licensed  by  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
dominated  by  the  condition  of  its  population. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Wright,  Jlr.  Woodbury, 
were  the  principal  speakers  against  the  bill  in 


the  Senate.  Mr.  Benton  addressed  himself 
mainly  to  Mr.  Webster's  position,  confounding 
insolvency  and  bankruptcy,  aa  taken  at  the  jirc- 
vioiis  session  ;  and  delivered  a  speech  of  some 
research  in  opposition  to  that  assumption — uf 
which  some  extracts  are  given  in  the  next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER   LXVII. 

UANKUUl'T  BILL:    MK.    BENTON'S  81'KKOH :  KX- 
TKACTS. 

The  great  ground  which  we  occupy  in  relation 
to  the  character  of  this  liill  (said  Mr.  B.)  is  this  : 
that  it  is  not  a  bankrupt  system,  but  an  insol- 
vent law,  perverted  to  a  discliarge  from  debts, 
instead  of  a  discharge  from  imprisonment.  As 
such,  it  was  denounced  from  the  moment  it 
made  its  appeurance  in  this  chamber,  at  the  lust 
session,  and  I  am  now  ready  to  prove  it  to  bo 
such.  I  have  discovered  its  origin,  and  hold  the 
evidence  in  my  hand.  It  is  framed  upon  the 
English  insolvent  debtor's  act  of  the  1st  of 
George  IV.,  improved  and  extended  by  the  act 
of  the  7th  of  George  IV.,  and  by  the  1st  of  Vic- 
toria. From  these  three  insolvent  acts  our  h- 
mous  bankrupt  system  of  1841  is  compiled ; 
and  it  follows  its  originals  with  great  fidelity, 
except  in  a  few  particulars,  until  it  anives  at 
the  conclusion,  where  a  vast  and  terrible  altera- 
tion is  introduced  !  Instead  of  discharging  tlii' 
debtor  from  imprisonment,  as  the  English  acts 
do,  our  American  copy  discharges  him  from  his 
debts  !  But  this  is  a  thing  rather  to  be  proved 
than  told  ;  and  here  is  the  proof  I  have  a  copy 
of  the  British  statutes  on  my  table,  containing 
the  three  acts  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  shall 
quote  from  the  first  one,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  George  IV.,  and  is  entitled  "  An  act  for 
the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors  in  England." 
The  preamble  recites  that  it  is  expedient  to 
make  permanent  provision  for  the  relief  of  in- 
solvent debtors  in  England  confined  in  jail,  and 
who  shall  be  willing  to  surrender  their  property 
to  their  creditors,  and  thereby  obtain  a  discharge 
from  imprisonment.  For  this  purpose  the  act 
creates  a  new  court,  to  be  called  the  insolvent 
debtor^s  conrt,  which  was  to  sit  in  London,  and 
send  commissioners  into  the  counties.    The  first 
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sectionfl  iiro  taken  up  with  the  orgai.iKntiou  of 
the  cou'  t.  Then  come  its  powers  and  duties, 
its  modes  of  proceeding,  and  the  rights  of  insol- 
vents in  it :  and  in  these  enactments,  as  in  a 
mirror  and  with  a  few  exceptions  (the  etlect  of 
ilesig'i,  of  accident,  or  of  necessity,  from  the 
difllrence  of  the  two  forms  of  government),  we 
I)erreivc  the  original  of  our  bankrupt  act.  I 
ijuote  partly  from  the  body  of  the  statute,  but 
cliiefly  from  the  marginal  notes,  as  beingasalll- 
cieut  index  to  the  contents  of  the  sections. 
(Hero  the  speaker  quoted  eighteen  separate 
clauses  in  which  the  bill  followed  the  English 
act,  coTistituting  the  whole  essence  of  the  bill, 
and  its  mode  of  proceeding.) 

This  is  the  bill  which  we  call  bankrupt — a 
mere  parody  and  perversion  of  tlie  English  in- 
solvent debtor's  act.  And  now,  how  came  such 
u  bill  to  bo  introduced  ?  Sir,  it  grew  out  of  the 
contentions  of  parly  ;  was  brought  forward,  as 
u  party  measiire ;  and  was  one  of  the  bitter 
fruits  of  the  election  of  1840.  The  bill  was 
brought  forward  in  the  spring  of  that  year, 
passed  in  the  Senate,  and  lost  in  the  IIou.se. 
It  was  contested  in  both  Houses  as  a  party 
measure,  luid  was  taken  up  as  a  party  topic  in 
the  prtsidcntial  canvass.  The  debtor  class — 
those  irretrievably  in  debt,  and  estinuited  by  the 
most  moderate  at  a  hundred  thousand  men — 
entered  most  zealously  into  the  canvas.s,  and  on 
the  side  of  the  party  which  favored  the  act. 
The  elections  were  carried  by  that  party — the 
Congress  as  well  as  the  presidential.  All  power 
is  in  the  hands  of  thai,  party ;  and  an  extra 
session  of  the  legislature  was  impatiently  called 
to  realize  the  benefits  of  the  victory.  But  the 
opening  of  the  session  did  not  appear  to  be  aus- 
picious to  the  wishes  of  the  bankrupts.  The 
President's  message  recommended  no  bankrupt 
bill ;  and  the  list  of  subjects  enumerated  for  the 
action  of  Congress,  and  designated  in  a  paper 
drawn  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  placed  on  our  journal 
for  our  guidauce,  was  equally  silent  upon  that 
subject.  To  all  appearance,  the  bankrupt  bill 
was  not  to  come  before  us  at  the  extra  session. 
It  was  evidently  a  deferred  subject.  The  friends 
and  expectants  of  the  measure  took  the  alarm — 
flocked  to  Congress — beset  the  President  and 
the  members — obtained  from  him  a  special  mes- 
sage recommending  a  bankrupt  law ;  and  pre- 
vailed on  members  to  bring  in  the  bill.  It  was 
brought  into  the  Senate — the  sanjp  which  had 


been  defeated  in  1840 — and  it  was  soon  seen 
that  its  passage  was  not  to  depen<l  ujioii  its  own 
merits  ;  thr.t  its  fate  was  indissolubly  connected 
with  another  bill ;  and  that  one  must  carry  the 
other. 

This  is  nn  insolvent  bill :  it  is  so  proved,  and 
so  admitted  :  and  to  defend  it  the  arguiutut  is, 
that  insolvency  and  bankruptcy  are  the  same — 
a  mere  inability  or  failure  to  pay  debts.  This 
is  the  corner  stone  of  the  argument  ftu"  the  bill, 
and  has  been  finnly  planted  as  such,  by  its 
ablest  supporter  (.Mr.  Webster).     He  says : 

'•  Bankruptcies,  in  the  general  u.-e  and  accep- 
tation of  the  term,  mi'an  no  more  than  failures. 
A  bankrujitcy  is  a  fact.  It  is  an  occiirrciK-e  in 
the  life  and  fortunes  of  an  individual.  When  a 
man  cannot  pay  his  debts,  we  say  that  he  has 
became  bankrupt,  or  has  failed.  Bankruptcy  is 
not  merely  the  condition  of  a  man  who  is  insoN 
vent,  and  on  whom  a  bankrupt  law  is  already 
acting.  This  would  be  quite  too  technical  an 
interpretation.  According  to  this,  theiv  never 
could  be  lv«  .krupt  laws  ;  because  every  law,  if 
this  were  the  meaning,  would  sujjpose  the  ix- 
istence  of  a  j)revious  law.  Wheiu'ver  a  man's 
means  are  insufficient  to  meet  his  euga.^ements 
and  pay  his  debts,  the  fact  of  bankrupt!  v  has 
taken  place — a  case  of  bankruptcy  has  ari.sen, 
whether  there  bo  a  law  providing  for  it  or  not. 
A  learned  judge  has  said,  that  a  law  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bankrujjtcies  is  a  law  making  jjrovision 
for  cases  of  persons  failing  to  pay  their  debts. 
Over  the  whole  subject  of  these  failures,  or 
these  bankniptcie.s,  the  power  of  Congress,  as 
it  stands  on  the  face  of  the  constitution,  is  full 
and  complete." 

This  is  an  entire  mistake.  There  is  no  foun- 
dation for  confoimding  bankruptcy  and  insol- 
vency. A  debtor  may  be  rich,  and  yet  be  a 
bankrupt.  Inaiiility  to  pay  does  not  even  en- 
ter as  an  ingredient  into  bankruptcy.  The 
whole  system  is  founded  on  ability  and  fraud. 
The  bankrupt  is  defined  in  Blackstone's  com- 
mentaries— a  work  just  issued  and  known  to 
all  our  statesmen  at  the  time  of  our  Revolution 
— "  ,'o  he  a  trader^  who  sccn-les  hinisi  If.  or  does 
cerluin  other  acts  to  defraud  his  crtditorsP 
So  far  from  making  insolvency  a  test  of  bank- 
ruptcy the  whole  system  supposes  ability  and 
fraud — ability  to  pay  part  or  all,  and  a  fraudu- 
lent intent  to  evade  payment.  And  every 
British  act  upon  the  subject  directs  the  surplus 
to  be  restored  to  the  debtor  if  his  ell'ects  sell 
for  more  than  pays  the  debts — a  proof  that  in- 
solvency was  no  iTigredient  in  the  acts. 

The  eminent  advocate  of  the   bill,  in  con- 
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founding  insolvonry  nnd  Imnkriiptcy,  hna  now 
ti>  till-  contiiRiil  of  KuroiK.',  unit  to  Scotliiiitl,  U> 
qiiotu  tht>  ciHiiiit  bttnnrnin  of  the  civil  law,  and 
to  ronfound  it  with  imnlviMiptcy.  Fie  siiys  : 
'•  Tlint  Ixinlaiijtl  litu'fi,  piiipirlij  fo  iiiHnl,  or 
lawH  pruvid'tiiff  for  the  oaMi'u  Ixnutruin,  on  the 
riiiilinnil  of  lUirope  tiuil  Scotldiid.  ui-re  twvvr 
r<iii/uif:il  to  Irmtrrn."  Tliiit  iw  true.  Tliis  ns- 
ni(i  wiiH  never  confined  to  triwierH  :  it  ajuilied  to 
dol)tor«  wiio  could  not  pay.  It  was  the  ces- 
sion, or  surrender  of  hin  property  ))y  tlie  debtor 
for  the  purpose  of  olitainin;;  freedom  for  his 
person — leaviii);  tlie  deht  in  full  foire — and  all 
future  ac(|uisitions  l)ound  for  it.  T  deal  iti  au- 
thority, and  read  from  I'rofesHor  JJell'H  Com- 
mentaries upon  tho  Laws  of  Scotland — an  ele- 
gant an  instructive  work,  which  has  ininie  the 
reading  of  ^Scottish  law  almost  as  agreeable  to 
the  law  reader  as  tho  writings  of  Scott  have 
made  Scottish  history  and  manners  to  the  gen- 
eral reader.  Mr.  Jk-ll  treats  of  the  cennio  and 
of  bankruptcy,  and  treats  of  them  under  dis- 
tinct heads  ;  and  here  is  what  ho  says  of  them : 

"  The  law  of  ccssio  boiiornin.  had  its  origin  in 
Home.  It  was  intiixluced  by  Julius  Ciusar,  as 
a  remedy  against  the  severity  of  the  old  Roman 
laws  of  imprisouTiKut ;  and  his  law — which  in- 
cluded only  Rome  and  Italy — was,  before  the 
time  of  Diocletian,  extended  to  the  provinces. 
The  lirst  law  of  the  code  respecting  the  cessio 
hoiiiiritiii  expresses,  in  a  single  sentence,  the 
whole  doctrine  upon  the  subject:  ^  Qui  bonis 
ressrriiit,''  says  the  Emperor  Alexander  Seve- 
rus,  '  nisi  solidum  creditor  ri-rrju'rit.  iion  sunt 
lihcnili.  In  eo  enim  l<mtunnnodo  hoc  benrji- 
ciuni  lis  proilest,  nc  jiidicati  dctrahantur  in 
careen  ni.'  This  institution,  having  been  great- 
ly improvcil  in  the  civil  law,  was  adopted  by 
those  of  the  European  nations  who  followed 
that  system  of  jurisprudence.  In  France,  the 
institution  was  adopted  very  nearly  as  it  was 
reci'lveil  with  us.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  was  from 
France  that  our  system  received  its  distinguish- 
ing features.  The  law  in  that  country  was, 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  extremely  sc 
vere — not  only  against  bankrupts  (which  name 
they  applied  to  fraudulent  debtors  alone),  but 
against  debtors  innocently  insolvent.  *  *  * 
Tlie  short  digest  of  the  law  of  cessio  in  Scot- 
land, then,  is : 

"  1.  That  a  debtor  who  has  been  a  month  in 
prison,  for  a  civil  debt,  may  apply  to  the  court 
of  session — calling  all  his  creditors  before  that 
court,  by  a  sunmions  in  the  king's  name ;  and 
concluding  that  he  sliould  be  freed  from  prison 
on  surrendering  to  his  creditors  all  his  funds 
and  eliects. 

"  2.  That  he  is  entitled  to  this  benefit  without 


any  murk  of  <li»grnce,  if  (proving  his  Insolven- 
cy) he  can  satisfy  the  ciMirt,  in  the  fare  of  his 
creditors,  that  his  insolvency  ban  arisen  from 
iimiM-ent  misfortime,  and  is  willing  to  surrender 
all  his  property  and  eliects  to  his  creditors. 

".'!.  That,  though  he  nuiy  clear  himself  from 
any  imputation  of  fraud,  still,  if  he  ha.s  been 
extravagant,  and  guilty  of  sporting  with  the 
money  of  his  creditors,  he  is,  in  Htri<"t  law,  not 
entitled  to  the  cessiit,  but  on  the  con<lition  of 
wearing  the  habit  (mark  of  disgrace)  ;  but 
which  is  now  exchanged  for  a  iirolongation  (jf 
his  imprisonment. 

"  4.  That,  if  his  creditors  can  establish  a 
charge  of  fraud  against  him,  he  is  not  entitled 
to  the  Ci'ssio  at  all ;  but  must  lie  in  prison,  at 
the  mercy  of  his  creditors,  till  the  length  of  his 
imprisonment  may  seem  to  have  sufflciently 
punished  his  crime  ;  when,  on  a  {wtition,  tho 
court  may  admit  him  to  the  benefit. 

■'  5.  That,  if  he  has  not  given  a  fair  account 
of  his  funds,  and  shall  still  be  liable  to  the  sus- 
jticion  of  concealment,  the  court  will,  in  the 
meanwhile,  refuse  the  benefit  of  the  crssin — 
leaving  it  to  him  to  a])ply  again,  when  he  is  able 
to  |)resent  a  clearer  justification,  or  willing  to 
make  u  fidl  discovery." 

This  is  the  cessir,  and  its  nature  and  origin 
are  both  given.  Its  nature  is  that  of  an  insol- 
vent law,  parisely  as  it  exists  at  this  day  in  the 
United  States  and  in  England.  Its  origin  is 
Roman,  dating  from  the  dictatorship  of  Julius 
Cffisar.  That  great  man  had  seen  the  evils  of 
the  severity  of  the  Roman  law  against  debtors. 
lie  had  seen  the  iniquity  of  the  law  itself,  in 
tho  cruel  condemnation  of  the  helpless  debtor 
to  slavery  and  death  at  the  will  of  the  creditor ; 
and  he  had  seen  its  impolicy,  in  the  disturbances 
to  which  it  subjected  tho  republic — the  .sedi- 
tions, commotions,  and  conspiracies,  which,  from 
the  time  of  the  secession  of  the  people  to  the 
A[ous  Sacor  to  the  terrible  conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line, were  all  built  upon  the  calamities  of  the 
debtor  class,  and  had  for  their  object  an  aboli- 
tion of  debts.  Caisar  saw  this,  and  determined 
to  free  the  commonwealth  from  a  deep-.seatcd 
cause  of  commotion,  while  doing  a  work  of  in- 
dividual justice.  He  freed  the  person  of  the 
debtor  upon  the  surrender  of  his  property ;  and 
this  equitable  principle,  becoming  ingrafted  in 
the  civil  law,  spread  over  all  the  provinces  of 
the  Roman  world — has  descended  to  our  times, 
and  penetrated  the  now  world — and  now  forms 
the  principle  of  the  insolvent  laws  of  Europe 
and  America.  The  English  made  it  permanent 
by  their  insolvent  law  of  the  first  of  George  the 
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Fi'urth— that  art  from  which  our  bankrupt  kvs- 
teni  is  compiled;  and  in  two  thousand  jcars, 
antl  among  all  nations,  then-  lias  been  no  de- 
parture from  the  wise  and  just  principles  of 
Cipsar's  edict,  until  our  base  net  of  (JongreHS 
has  uiulertaken  to  jiervert  it  into  an  abolition 
dibt  law,  by  substituting  a  release  from  the 
debt  for  a  release  from  jail ! 

This  is  the  rcusio  oniiiiinn  hnnnntm  of  .Scot- 
land, to  which  we  are  referred  as  being  the 
same  thing  with  bankriiptcy  (properly  so 
called),  and  wbich  is  quoted  as  an  example  for 
our  act  of  18  U.  And.  now,  what  says  Profes- 
sor Hell  of  bankruptcy  ?  Does  he  mention  that 
subject?  Does  he  treat  of  it  under  a  separate 
heail — as  a  different  thing  from  the  ceitsio — and 
as  requiring  a  separate  consideration  ?  In  fact, 
he  does.  lie  happens  to  do  ho  ;  and  gives  it 
about  'iOO  pages  of  his  second  volume,  under 
the  title  of  "Sj'stem  of  the  Bankrupt  Laws;" 
which  system  runs  on  all  fours  with  that  of  the 
English  system,  and  in  the  main  point — that  of 
discharge  from  his  debts — it  is  identical  with 
the  English ;  requiring  the  concurrence  of  four- 
fifths  of  the  creditors  to  the  discharge  ;  sumI  that 
bottomed  on  the  judicial  attestation  of  the  bank- 
rupt's integrity.  Here  it  is,  at  page  441  of  the 
second  volume : 

'•  The  concurrence  of  the  creditors,  without 
which  the  bankrupt  cannot  apply  to  the  court 
for  a  discharge,  must  be  not  that  of  a  mere  ma- 
jority, but  a  majority  of  four-fifths  in  number 
and  value.  *  *  ♦  *  The  creditors  are  sub- 
ject to  no  control  in  respect  to  their  concur- 
rence. Against  their  decision  there  is  no  appeal, 
nor  are  they  bound  to  account  for  or  explain 
the  grounds  of  it.  They  are  left  to  proceed  upon 
the  whole  train  of  the  bankrupt's  conduct,  as 
they  may  have  seen  occasion  to  judge  of  him  j 
and  the  refusal  of  their  concurrence  is  an  abso- 
lute bar  until  the  opposition  be  overcome.  *  * 
*  *  The  statute  requires  the  concurrence  of 
the  trustee,  aa  well  as  of  the  creditors.  There 
appears,  however,  to  be  this  difference  between 
them:  that  the  creditors  are  entirely  uncon- 
trolled in  giving  or  withholding  their  concur- 
rence ;  while,  on  the  part  of  the  trustee,  it  is 
debitum  justitiie  either  to  the  bankrupt  or  to 
the  creditors  to  give  or  withhold  his  concur- 
rence, lie  acts  not  as  a  creditor,  but  as  a  judge. 
To  his  jurisdiction  the  bankrupt  is  subjected  by 
the  choice  of  his  creditors  ;  and,  on  deciding  on 
the  bankrupt's  conduct,  he  is  not  entitled  to 
proceed  on  the  same  undisclosed  motives  or 
evidence  on  which  a  creditor  may  act,  but  on 
the  ground  of  legal  objection  alone — as  fraud, 
concealment,  nonconformity  with  the  statute. 


So  much  for  bankruptcy  and  cessio — two 
things  very  ditferent  in  their  nature,  though  at- 
tempted to  be  confounded  J  and  each  of  then> 
still  more  diflerent  from  our  act.  for  which  they 
are  (juoted  as  precedents.  Hut  the  author  of 
our  act  says  that  bankrupt  laws  in  Scotland  arc 
not  confined  to  traders,  but  take  in  all  jhi'soiis 
whatsoever ;  and  he  might  have  added — though, 
IK'rhaps,  it  did  not  suit  his  purpose  at  the  mo- 
ment— that  those  laws,  in  Scotland,  were  not 
confined  to  natural  jiirsons,  but  also  included 
corporations  and  corporate  bodies.  Bell  ex- 
pressly says : 

"  Corporate  bodies  are,  in  law,  considered  as 
per.ions,  when  associated  by  royal  authority  or 
act  of  Parliament.  When  a  community  is  thus 
established  by  public  authority,  it  has  ii  legal 
existence  as  a  peison,  witl  power  to  hold  funds, 
to  sue  and  to  defend.  It  '  ,  of  consefiuence,  sub- 
ject to  diligence ;  and  although  personal  exe- 
cution cannot  proceed  against  this  ideal-legal 
person,  and  so  the  re(|uisites  of  imprisonment, 
&c.,  cannot  be  complied  with,  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  corporation  may 
now  be  made  bankrupt  by  the  means  recei  tiy 
provided  for  those  cases  in  which  imprisonment 
is  incompetent." — vol.  2,  p.  107. 

Tho  gentleman  might  have  (juotcd  this  pas- 
sage from  the  Scottish  law;  and  then  what 
would  have  become  of  his  argument  against  in- 
cluding corporations  in  the  bankrupt  act  ?  But 
he  acts  the  advocate,  and  quotes  what  suits  him; 
and  which,  even  if  it  were  applicable,  would 
answer  but  a  small  part  of  his  purpose.  The  Scot- 
tish system  differs  from  the  English  in  its  appli- 
cation to  persons  not  traders  ;  but  agrees  with  it 
in  the  great  essentials  of  perfect  security  for 
creditors,  by  giving  them  the  initiative  in  the 
proceedings,  discriminating  between  innocent 
and  culpable  bankruptcy,  and  making  the  dis- 
charge from  debt  depend  upon  their  consent, 
bottomed  upon  an  attestation  of  integritj'  from 
the  officer  that  tries  the  case.  It  answers  no 
purpose  to  the  gentleman,  then,  to  carry  us  to 
Scotland  fbr  the  meaning  of  a  term  in  our  con- 
stitution. It  is  to  no  purpose  that  he  suggests 
that  the  framers  of  the  constitution  might  have 
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been  If'ikinp  to  Scotliiiul  for  an  example  of  a 
baiikriipi  •'  -U'lii.  They  were  no  more  lookinp 
to  it  in  ♦  .(  liisc,  than  they  were  in  speakinp  of 
jnries,  ..lul  in  fiMrantying  the  right  of  jury 
trials — a  Jury  of  welve,  with  unanimity,  ii::  in 
Enj^'lnnd  ;  and  not  of  fifteen,  with  a  majority  of 
ei<,'ht  to  frive  the  verdict,  as  in  Scotland.  In  all 
its  emiiloyinont  of  technical,  legal,  and  political 
phrases,  the  constitution  used  them  as  used  in 
England — tlie  country  from  which  we  received 
our  hirth,  our  language,  our  manners,  and  cus- 
tonis,  and  all  our  systems  of  law  and  politics. 
We  got  all  from  England  ;  and,  this  being  the 
case,  there  is  no  use  in  following  the  gentleman 
to  the  continent  of  Europe,  after  dislodging  him 
from  Scotland ;  but  as  he  has  quoted  the  con- 
tinent f  )r  the  effect  of  the  rensio  in  abolishing 
debts,  and  for  its  identity  with  bankruptcy,  I 
must  be  indulged  with  giving  him  a  few  cita- 
tions from  tlie  Code  Najjoleon,  which  embodies 
the  principles  of  the  civil  law,  and  exemplifies 
the  systems  of  Europe  on  the  subject  of  bank- 
ruptcies and  insolvencies.    Here  they  arc : 

Mr.  B.  here  read  copiously  from  the  Code 
Napolecm,  on  the  subjects  of  bankruptcies  and 
cession  of  property ;  the  former  contained  in  the 
commercial  division  of  the  code,  the  latter  in  the 
civil.  Bankruptcy  was  divided  into  two  classes 
— innocent  and  fraudulent ;  both  confined  to 
traders  (cnniv  erciints) ;  the  former  were  treated 
with  lenity,  the  latter  with  criminal  severity. 
The  inno«\n<„  bankrupt  was  the  trader  who  be- 
ca.::"  unable  to  pay  his  debts  by  the  casualties 
of  trade,  and  who  had  not  lived  beyond  his 
means,  nor  gambled,  nor  engaged  in  speculations 
of  pure  hazard ;  who  kept  fair  books,  and  satis- 
fied his  creditors  and  the  judge  of  his  integrity. 
The  fraudulent  bankrupt  was  the  trader  who 
had  lived  prodigally,  or  gambled,  or  engaged  in 
specvdations  of  pure  hazartl,  or  who  liad  not 
kept  books,  or  not  kept  them  fairly,  or  misap- 
plied deposits,  or  violated  trusts,  or  been  guilty 
of  any  fraudulent  practice.  He  was  punished 
by  imprisonment  and  hard  labor  for  a  term  of 
yeius,  and  could  not  be  disclu-rged  from  his 
debts  by  any  majority  of  his  creditors  what- 
ever. Cession  of  property — in  French,  la  ces- 
sion de  bieiis — was  precisely  the  cessiu  onmium 
bonorum  of  the  Komans,  as  established  by 
Julius  Caesar.  It  applied  to  all  persons,  and 
obtained  for  them  freedom  fwm  iiiiprisoument, 
and  from  suits,  on  the  surrender  of  all  their 


present  property  to  their  creditors;  leaving 
their  future  acquisitions  liable  for  the  remainder 
of  the  debt.  It  v,as  the  insolvent  law  of  the 
civil  law;  and  thus  bankruptcy  and  insolvency 
were  as  distinct  on  the  continent  of  Em-ope  as 
in  England  and  Scotland,  and  governed  by  the 
same  principles. 

Having  read  these  extracts  from  the  civil  law, 
Mr.  B.  resumed  his  speech,  and  went  on  to  say 
tliat  the  gentleman  was  as  unfortunate  in  his 
visit  to  the  continent  as  in  his  visit  to  Scotland. 
In  the  first  place  he  iiad  no  right  to  go  there 
for  exemplification  of  the  terms  used  in  our  con- 
stitution. The  framers  of  the  constitution  did 
not  look  to  other  cou^itries  for  examples.  They 
looked  to  England  alone.  In  the  second  place, 
if  we  sought  tliem  elsewhere,  we  found  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  that  we  found  in  Eng- 
land: we  found  bankruptcy  and  insolvency 
everywhere  distinct  and  inconvertible.  They 
were,  and  a;e,  distinct  everywhere;  here  and 
elsewhere — at  home  and  abroad — in  England, 
Scotland,  France,  and  all  over  Europe.  They 
have  nev^r  been  confounded  anywhere,  and  can- 
not be  confounded  here,  without  committing  a 
Jouble  oSTence :  first,  violating  our  own  consti- 
tution; sicondbj,  invading  the  States.  And 
with  this,  I  dismiss  the  gentleman's  first  fimda- 
mental  position,  afiirming  that  he  has  utterly 
failed  in  his  attempt  tc  confound  bankruptcy 
will;  insolvency;  and,  therefore,  has  utterly 
failed  to  gain  jurisdiction  for  Congress  over  the 
ureteral  debts  of  the  community,  by  the  pretext 
oi"  the  bankrupt  power. 

I  have  said  that  this  so-called  bankrupt  bill 
of  ours  is  copied  from  the  insolvent  law  of  the 
fiiot  year  of  Georg'j  IV.,  and  its  amendments; 
and  so  it  is,  all  except  section  13  of  that  act, 
which  is  omitted,  and  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing out  the  distinction  bo*ween  bankrupts  and 
insolvents.  That  section  uiakes  the  distinction. 
The  act  permits  all  debtors  to  petition  for  the 
benefit  of  the  insolvent  law,  that  is  to  say,  dis- 
charge from  in-f  risonment  on  surrendering  their 
property ;  yet,  in  every  case  in  which  traders, 
merchants,  &c,  petition,  the  proceedings  stop 
until  taken  up,  and  proceeded  upon  by  the 
creditors.  The  filing  the  petition  by  a  person 
subject  to  the  bankrupt  law,  is  simply  held  to 
be  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  on  which  the  creditors 
may  proceed,  or  not,  as  on  any  other  act  of 
bankruptcy,  precisely  as  they  please.  And  thua 
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insob  jncy  and  bankruptcy  are  kept  distinct ; 
double  provisions  on  the  same  subject  are  pre- 
vented ;  and  ccnrMstency  is  preserved  in  the 
administration  of  the  laws.  Not  so  under  our 
bill.  The  omission  to  copy  this  13tli  section 
has  nullified  all  that  R'lates  to  involuntary  bank- 
ruptcy ;  puts  it  into  the  power  of  those  who  arc 
subject  to  that  proceeding  to  avoid  it,  at  their 
pleasure,  by  the  simple  and  obvious  process  of 
availing  themselves  of  their  absolute  right  to 
proceel  voluntarily.  And  now  a  word  upon 
volunteer  bankruptcy.  It  is  an  invention  and  a 
crudity  in  our  bill,  growing  out  of  the  confound- 
ing of  bankruptcy  and  insolvency.  There  is  no 
such  thing  in  England,  or  in  any  bankrupt  sys- 
tem in  the  world ;  and  cannot  lie,  without  re- 
versing all  the  rules  of  right,  and  subjecting  the 
creditor  to  the  -nercy  of  his  debtor.  The  Eng- 
lish bankrupt  act  of  the  Gth  Geoi-ge  IV.,  and 
the  insolvent  debtors'  act  of  the  1st  of  the  same 
reign,  admit  the  bankrupt,  as  an  insolvent,  to 
file  his  declaration  of  insolvency,  and  petition 
for  relief;  but  there  it  stops.  His  voluntary 
action  goes  no  further  than  the  declaration  and 
petiti(m,  Ujion  that,  bis  creditors,  if  they  please, 
may  proceed  against  him  as  a  bankrupt,  taking 
the  declaration  as  an  act  of  bankruptcy.  Jf 
they  do  not  choose  to  procee<l,  the  case  stops. 
The  bankrupt  cannot  bring  bis  creditors  into 
court,  and  prosecute  his  claim  to  bankruptcy, 
whether  they  will  or  not.  This  is  clear  from  the 
Cth  section  of  the  bankrupt  act  of  George  IV., 
and  the  13th  section  of  the  insolvent  debtors' 
act  of  the  1st  year  of  the  same  reign  ;  and  thus 
our  act  of  1841  has  the  honor  of  inventing  vol- 
unteer banl;  ruptcy,  and  thus  putting  the  aboli- 
tion of  debts  in  the  hands  of  every  person !  for 
these  volunteers  have  a  right  to  lie  discharged 
from  their  debts,  without  the  consent  of  their 
creditors  1 

Mr.  Benton  then  read  the  two  sections  of  the 
two  acts  of  George  IV.  to  which  be  hud  referred, 
and  commented  upon  them  to  sustain  bis  posi- 
•ions.  And  first  the  (ith  section  of  the  act  of 
vieorge  IV^.  (I82(i)  for  the  amendment  of  the 
bankrupt  laws : 

"  Skc.  G,  That  if  any  such  trader  shall  file  in  the 
oiTiee  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  secretary  of  bank- 
rupts, a  declaration  in  writing,  signed  oy  such 
trader,  and  attested  by  an  attorney  or  solicitoi-, 
that  he  is  insohent  or  unalilc  to  meet  h\s  en- 
gagements, the  said  Becretary  of  bankrupts,  or 


his  deputy,  shall  sign  a  memorandum  that  such 
di'cliiration  hath  lieen  filed ;  which  memorandum 
shall  be  authority  for  the  JiOndon  (iazette  to  in- 
sert an  adverlr-  ment  of  such  declaration  there- 
in; and  every  such  dt  ."Inration  shall,  after  such 
advertisement  inserted  is  aforesaid,  hi-  an  act 
of  hinikiHjUcy  co)iimillv>i  hij  siir/i  thadku  at 
the  lime  trhrn  si;r/t  ilt'clnralinn  inixfilril :  but 
no  commission  shall  issue  thereupon,  unless  it 
be  sued  out  within  two  calendar  months  next 
after  the  insertion  f  such  advertisement,  and 
iDikss  such  advertisement  shall  have  been  in- 
serted in  till'  London  Gazette  within  eight  days 
after  such  declaration  filed.  And  no  docket 
shall  be  struck  upon  such  act  of  bankruptcy  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  four  days  next  after  such 
insertion  of  such  advertisement,  in  case  such 
eoinniission  is  to  be  executed  in  London;  or  be- 
fore theexpinition  of  eight  da^s  next  after  such 
insertion,  in  aise  sucli  commission  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  country  ;  and  the  GazAtte  contain- 
ing such  advertisement  shall  be  evidence  to  be 
received  of  such  declaration  having  been  filed." 

Having  read  this  section,  Mr.  B.  said  it  was 
explicit,  and  precluded  argument.  The  volun- 
tar}'  action  of  the  debtor,  which  it  authorized, 
was  limited  to  (he  mere  filing  of  the  declaration 
of  insolvency.  It  went  no  further ;  and  it  was 
confined  to  traders — to  the  trading  classes — 
who,  alone,  were  subject  to  the  laws  of  bank- 
ruptcy, 

Mr,  B,  said  that  the  English  had,  as  wc  all 
know,  an  insoivent  system,  as  well  as  a  bank- 
rupt system.  They  had  an  insolvent  debtors' 
court,  as  veil  as  a  bankrupt  court;  and  both 
these  were  kept  separate,  although  there  were 
no  States  in  England  to  be  trodden  under  foot 
by  treading  down  the  ins<ilveiit  laws.  Not  so 
with  us.  Our  insolvent  laws,  though  belonging 
to  States  called  sovereign,  are  all  trampled  im- 
der  foot !  T'lere  would  be  a  time  to  go  into 
this.  At  present,  Mr.  B.  would  only  say  that, 
in  England,  bankniptcy  and  insolvency  were 
still  kept  distinct ;  and  no  insolvent  trader  was 
allowed  to  prticeed  as  a  bankrupt.  On  the  con- 
trary, an  insolvent,  applying  in  the  insolvent 
debtors'  court  for  the  release  of  his  person, 
could  not  proceed  one  step  beyond  filing  his 
declaration.  At  that  jioint  the  creditors  took 
up  the  declaration,  if  they  pleased,  transferred 
the  case  to  the  bankrupt  court,  and  prosecuted 
the  ca.i-o  in  that  court.  This  is  done  by  virtue 
of  the  13th  section  of  the  insolvent  debtors'  act 
of  7th  George  IV.  (1827).  Mr.  B.  read  the 
section,  as  follows : 
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''Insolrr.nt  debtorn^  act  of  7th  year  of  George 
IV.  (1827). 

"Sec.  13.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That 
the  filinf^  of  the  petition  of  every  person  in  ac- 
tual custody,  who  shall  he  subject  to  the  laws 
concerning  bankrupts,  and  who  shall  apply  by 
petition  to  the  said  coir  fo'-  his  or  her  discharge 
from  custody,  accordin'-  ,  this  act,  shall  be  ac- 
counted and  adjudged  an  act  of  bankruptcy 
from  the  time  offHinfr  such  petition  ;  and  that 
any  commission  issuing  against  sucli  person, 
and  under  which  he  or  she  shall  be  declared 
bankrupt  l)efore  the  time  appointed  by  the  said 
court,  and  advertised  in  the  London  Gazette, 
for  hearing  the  matters  of  such  petition,  or  at 
any  time  within  two  calendar  months  from  the 
time  of  filing  such  petition,  shall  have  effect  to 
avoid  any  conveyance  and  assignment  of  the 
estate  and  effects  of  such  person,  which  shall 
have  been  made  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act :  Provided,  always.  That  the  filing 
of  such  petition  shall  not  be  deemed  an  act  of 
bankruptcy,  unless  such  person  be  so  declared 
bankrupt  before  the  time  so  advertised  as  afore- 
said, or  within  such  two  calendar  months  as 
aforesaid  ;  but  that  every  such  conveyance  and 
assignment  shall  be  good  and  valid,  notwith- 
standing any  commission  of  bankruptcy  under 
which  sufh  person  shall  be  declared  bankrupt 
after  the  time  so  advertised  as  aforesaid,  and 
after  the  expiration  of  such  two  calendar  months 
as  aforesaid." 

This  (said  Mr.  B.)  accords  with  the  section 
of  the  year  before  in  the  bankrupt  act.  The 
two  sections  are  accordant,  and  identical  in 
their  provisions.  Thej-  keep  up  the  great  dis- 
tinction between  insolvency  and  bankruptcy, 
which  some  of  our  judges  have  undertaken  *o 
abrogate ;  they  keep  up,  also,  the  great  distinc- 
tion between  the  proper  subjects  of  bankrupt- 
cy— to  wit :  traders,  and  those  who  are  not 
traders ;  and  they  keep  up  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  re  lease  of  the  person  (which  is  the 
object  of  insolvent  laws)  and  the  extinction  of 
the  debt  with  the  consent  of  creditors,  which  is 
the  object  of  bankrupt  systems.  By  this  sec- 
tion, if  tl.2  ^'■person''''  in  custody  who  files  a 
declaration  of  insolvency  shall  be  a  trader,  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  bankruptcy,  it  only  operates 
as  an  act  of  bankruptcy — >ipon  which  the  cred- 
itors may  proceed,  or  not,  as  they  please.  If 
they  proceed,  it  is  done  by  suing  out  a  commis- 
sion of  bankruptcy ;  which  carries  the  case  to 
the  bankrupt  court.  If  the  creditors  do  not 
proceed,  the  petition  of  the  insolvent  trader 
only  releases  his  person.  Being  subject  to 
bankruptcy,  his  creditors  may  call  him  into  the 


bankrupt  court,  if  they  please  ;  if  they  do  not, 
he  cannot  take  it  there,  nor  claim  the  benefit 
of  bankruptcy  in  the  insolvent  court :  he  ci>,n 
only  get  his  person  released.  This  is  clear 
from  the  section ;  and  our  bill  of  1841  commit- 
ted something  worse  than  a  folly  in  not  copying 
this  section.  That  bill  creates  two  sorts  of 
bankruptcy — voluntary  and  involuntary — and, 
by  a  singular  folly,  makes  them  convertible  I 
so  that  all  may  be  volunteers,  if  they  please. 
It  makes  merchants,  traders,  bankers,  and  some 
others  of  (he  trading  classes,  subject  to  invol- 
untary bankruptcy :  then  it  gives  all  persons 
whatever  the  right  to  proceed  voluntarily. 
Thus  the  involuntary  subjects  rf  bankruptcy 
may  become  volunteers ;  and  ihc  distinction 
becomes  ridiculous  and  null.  Our  bill,  which 
is  compiled  from  the  English  Insolvent  Debtors' 
Act,  and  is  itself  nothing  but  an  insolvent  law 
peiTcrted  to  the  abolition  of  debts  at  the  will 
of  the  debtor,  should  have  copied  the  13th  sec- 
tion of  the  English  insolvent  law :  for  want  of 
copying  this,  it  annihilated  involuntary  bank- 
ruptcy— made  all  persons,  traders  or  not,  vol- 
unteers who  chose  to  be  so — released  all  debts, 
at  the  will  of  the  debtor,  without  the  consent 
of  a  single  creditor ;  and  committed  the  most 
daring  legislative  outrage  upon  the  rights  of 
property,  which  ihe  world  ever  beheld ! 


CHAPTER    LXVIII. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  I'UBLIC  LAND  REVENUE, 
AND  ASSUMPTION  OF  THE  STATE  DEBTS. 

AnoLT  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  were 
due  from  States  and  corporations  to  creditors 
in  Europe.  These  debts  were  in  stocks,  much 
depreciated  by  the  failure  in  many  instances  to 
pay  the  accruing  interest — in  some  instances, 
fiiilure  to  prcvide  for  the  principal.  These 
creditors  became  uneasj',  and  wished  the  fed- 
eral government  to  assume  their  debts.  As 
early  as  the  year  1838  this  wish  began  to  be 
manifested  :  in  the  year  1839  it  was  openly  ex- 
pressed :  in  the  year  1840,  it  became  a  regular 
question,  mixing  itself  up  in  our  presidential 
election  ;  and  openly  engaging  the  active  exer- 
tions of  foreigners.    Direct  assumption  was  not 
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urged :  indirect,  by  giving  the  public  land  rev- 
enue to  tbj  States,  was  the  mode  pursued,  and 
the  one  recommended,  by  Yr,  Tyler.  In  his 
first  regular  message,  he  recommended  this  dis- 
posKion  of  the  public  lands,  and  with  the  ex- 
pressed view  of  enabling  the  States  to  pay  their 
debts,  and  also  to  raise  the  value  of  tlie  stock. 
It  was  a  vicious  recommendation,  and  a  flagrant 
and  pernicious  violation  of  the  constitution.  It 
was  the  duty  of  Congress  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  federal  debts  :  that  was  declared  in 
the  constitution.  There  was  no  i)rohibition 
upon  the  payment  of  the  State  debts  :  that  was 
a  departure  from  the  objects  of  the  Union  too 
gross  to  require  prohibition :  and  the  absence 
of  any  authority  to  <lo  so  was  a  prohibition  as 
absolute  as  if  expressed  in  the  eyes  of  all  those 
who  held  to  the  limitations  of  the  constitution, 
and  considered  a  power,  not  granted,  as  a  power 
denied.  Mr.  Calhoun  spoke  with  force  and 
clearness,  and  with  more  than  usual  animation, 
against  this  proposed  breach  in  the  constitu- 
tion.   He  said : 

"  If  the  bill  should  become  a  law,  it  would 
make  a  wider  breach  in  the  constitution,  and  be 
followed  by  changes  more  disastrous,  than  any 
other  measure  which  has  ever  been  adopted. 
It  would,  in  its  violation  of  the  constitution, 
go  far  beyond  the  general  welfare  doctrine  of 
former  days,  which  stretched  the  jmwer  of  the 
government  as  far  as  it  was  then  supjK)sed  was 
possible  by  construction,  however  bold.  But 
as  wide  as  were  the  limits  which  it  assigned  to 
the  powers  of  the  government,  it  admitted  by 
implication  that  there  were  limits ;  while  this 
bill,  as  I  shall  show,  rests  on  principles  which, 
if  admitted,  would  supersede  all  limits.  Ac- 
cording to  the  general  welfare  doctrine,  Con- 
gress had  power  to  raise  money  and  appro- 
priate it  to  all  objects  which  miglit  seem  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  general  welfare — that  is, 
the  prosperity  of  the  State.-),  regarded  in  their 
aggregate  character  as  members  of  the  I'nion  : 
or,  to  express  it  more  briefly,  and  in  language 
once  so  common,  to  national  objects :  thus  ex- 
cludingj  by  necessary  implication,  all  that  were 
not  national,  as  falling  within  the  sphere  of  the 
separate  States.  It  takes  in  what  is  excluded 
under  the  general  welfare  doctrine,  and  assumes 
for  Congress  the  right  to  raise  money,  to  give 
by  distribution  to  the  States :  that  is,  to  be  a\y- 
plied  by  them  to  those  very  local  State  objects 
to  which  that  doctrine,  by  necessary  implica- 
tion, flenieil  that  Congress  had  a  right  to  appro- 
priate money  ;  and  thus  superseding  all  the 
limits  of  the  constitution — as  far,  at  least,  as 
the  money  power  is  concerned.  Such,  and  so 
overwhelming,  are  the  constitutional  difficulties 
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which  beset  this  measure.  No  one  who  can 
overcome  them — who  can  bring  himself  to  vote 
for  this  bill — need  troidjle  himself  al>out  consti- 
tutional scruples  hereafter.  lie  may  swallow 
without  hesitation  bank,  tariff,  and  every  other 
unconstitntional  measure  which  has  ever  been 
adopted  or  proposed.  Yes ;  it  would  be  easier 
to  make  a  plausible  argument  for  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  measures  proposed  by  the  aboli- 
tionists— for  abolition  itself — than  for  this  de- 
testable bill.  And  yet  we  find  senators  from 
slaveholding  States,  the  very  safety  of  whose 
constituents  depends  upon  a  strict  construction 
of  the  constitution,  recording  their  names  in  fa- 
vor of  a  measure  from  which  they  have  nothing 
to  hope,  and  every  thing  to  fear.  To  what  is  a 
course  so  blind  to  be  attributed,  but  to  that  fa- 
naticism of  party  zeal,  openly  avowed  on  this 
floor,  which  regards  the  preservation  of  the 
power  of  the  whig  party  as  the  paramount  con- 
sideration ?  It  has  striked  its  existence  on  the 
passage  of  this,  and  the  other  measures  for 
which  this  extraordinary  session  was  called ; 
and  when  it  is  brought  to  the  alternative  of 
their  defeat  or  success,  in  their  anxiety  to  avoid 
the  one  and  secure  the  other,  constituents,  con- 
stitution, duty,  country, — all  are  forgotten." 

Clearly  unconstitutional,  the  measure  itself 
was  brought  forward  at  the  most  inauspicious 
time — when  the  Treasury  was  empty,  a  loan 
bill,  and  a  tax  bill  actually  depending;  and 
measures  going  on  to  raise  money  from  the  cus- 
toms, not  only  to  support  the  government,  but 
to  supply  the  place  of  this  very  land  money 
proposed  to  be  given  to  the  States.  Mr.  Ben- 
ton exposed  this  aggravation  in  some  pointed 
remarks : 

What  a  time  to  choose  for  stpiandering  this 
patrimony !  We  are  just  in  the  midst  of  loans, 
and  taxes,  and  new  and  extravagant  exi)endi- 
tures,  and  scraping  high  and  low  to  find  money 
to  support  the  government.  Congress  was 
called  together  to  jjrovide  revenue  ;  and  we  be- 
gin with  throwing  away  what  wo  have.  We 
have  just  pas.sed  a  bill  to  borrow  twelve  mil- 
lions, which  will  co>^  the  jjeople  sixteen  mil- 
lions to  pay.  AVe  have  a  bill  on  the  calendar — 
the  next  one  in  order — to  tax  every  thing  now 
free,  an-l  to  raise  every  tax  now  low,  to  raise 
eight  or  ten  millions  for  the  government,  at  the 
cost  of  eighteen  or  twenty  to  the  jwople.  Six- 
teen millions  of  deficit  salute  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ensuing  year.  A  new  loan  of 
twelve  millions  is  announced  for  the  next  ses- 
sion. All  the  articles  of  consumption  which 
escape  taxation  now,  are  to  be  caught  and  taxed 
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then.  Such  arc  thu  revelations  of  the  thainnan 
of  the  Finance  Committee ;  and  they  corres- 
pond with  our  own  calculations  of  their  con- 
duct. In  addition  to  all  this,  wc  have  just 
commenced  the  national  defences — neglected 
when  wc  had  forty  millions  of  surplus,  now 
ohliiied  to  he  attended  to  when  wc  have 
nothinpf :  these  defences  are  to  cost  above  a 
hundred  millions  to  create  them,  and  above  ten 
millions  annually  to  sustain  them.  A  new  and 
frightful  extravagance  lias  broken  out  in  the 
Indian  Department.  Treaties  which  cannot  be 
named,  are  to  cost  millions  upon  millions.  Wild 
savages,  who  cannot  coiuit  a  hundred  except  by 
counting  their  fingers  ten  times  over,  arc  to 
have  millions;  and  the  customs  ta  pay  all;  for 
the  lands  are  no  longer  to  pay  for  themselves, 
or  to  discharge  the  heavy  annuities  which  have 
grown  out  of  their  acquisition.  The  chances 
of  a  war  ahead :  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
government,  under  the  new  administration,  not 
thirteen  millions  as  was  promised,  but  above 
thirty,  as  this  session  proves.  To  crown  all, 
the  federal  jiarty  in  power !  that  jiarty  whose 
instinct  is  debt  and  tax — whose  passion  is  waste 
and  squander — whose  cry  is  that  of  the  horse- 
leech, give  !  give  !  give  I — whose  call  is  that  of 
the  grave,  more  !  more  !  more !  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  such  prospects  ahead,  we 
are  called  upon  to  throw  away  the  land  revenue, 
and  turn  our  whole  attention  to  taxing  and  bor- 
rowing. The  custom-house  duties — that  is  to 
say,  foreign  cf^mmercc,  founded  upon  the  labor 
of  the  .South  and  West,  is  to  pay  all.  The 
farmers  and  planters  of  the  South  and  AV^est  are 
to  take  the  chief  load,  aad  to  carry  it.  Well 
may  the  senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clav] 
annoinice  the  forthcoming  of  new  loans  and 
taxes — the  recapture  of  the  tea  and  collee  tax, 
if  they  escape  us  now — and  the  increase  and 
perpetuity  oi  the  salt  tax.  All  this  must  come, 
and  uu>re  too,  if  federalism  rules  a  few  years 
longer.  A  few  years  more  under  federal  sway, 
at  the  rate  things  have  gone  on  at  this  session 
— this  sweet  little  session  called  to  relieve  the 
people — and  our  poor  America  would  be  ripe 
fur  the  picture  for  which  P^ngland  now  sits,  and 
which  has  been  so  powerfully  tlrawn  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  Listen  to  it,  and  hear 
what  federalism  would  soon  bring  \is  to,  if  not 
stopped  in  its  mad  career : 


"  Taxes  upon  every  article  which  enters  into 
the  mouth,  or  covers  the  back,  or  is  j)laced  lui- 
der  the  foot.  Taxes  upon  every  thing  which  it 
is  jileasant  to  see,  hear,  feel,  smell,  or  taste. 
Taxes  upon  warmth,  light,  and  locomotion. 
Taxes  on  every  thing  on  earth,  and  the  waters 
tmder  the  earth ;  on  every  thing  that  comes 
from  abroad,  or  is  grown  at  home.  Taxes  on 
the  raw  material ;  taxes  on  every  fresh  value 
that  is  added  to  it  by  the  inilustiy  of  man 
Taxes  on  the  sauce  which  jiampers  a  man's  ap- 
petite, and  the  drug  that  restores  him  to  health ; 
on  the  ermine  which  decorates  the  judge,  an(I 
the  rope  which  hangs  the  criminal ;  on  the  brass 
nails  of  the  coflin,  and  the  ribbons  of  the  bride. 
At  bed  or  board,  couchant  or  levant,  we  must 
pay.  The  schoolboy  whips  his  taxed  top;  the 
beardless  youth  manages  his  taxed  horse  with 
a  taxed  bridle,  on  a  taxed  road.  The  dying 
Englishman  pours  his  med'cine,  which  has  paid 
seven  i)er  cent.,  into  a  spoon  that  has  paid  fif- 
teen per  cent. ;  flings  himself  back  U()on  his 
chintz  bed,  which  has  paid  t\veiit3'-t\vo  i)er 
cent. ;  makes  his  will  on  an  eight-pound  stani]), 
and  expires  in  the  arms  of  an  apothecfiry,  who 
has  paid  a  license  of  a  hundred  jiounds  for  the 
privilege  of  putting  him  to  death.  His  whole 
property  is  then  innnediately  taxed  from  two 
to  ten  per  cent.  IJesides  the  pro])ate,  large 
fees  are  demanded  for  biuying  him  in  the  chan- 
cel ;  his  virtues  handed  down  to  posterity  on 
taxed  marble,  and  he  is  then  gathered  to  his 
fathers,  to  be  taxed  no  more." 

This  is  the  way  the  English  arc  now  taxed, 
and  60  it  would  be  with  us  if  the  federalists 
should  remain  a  few  years  in  power. 

Execraltle  as  this  bill  is  in  itself,  and  for  its 
objects,  and  for  the  c()nse(iuences  which  it  draws 
after  it,  it  is  still  more  abominable  for  the  time 
and  manner  in  which  it  is  driven  through  Con- 
gress, and  the  contingencies  on  which  its  pas- 
sage is  to  depend.  What  is  the  time  ? — when 
the  new  States  are  just  ready  to  double  their 
representation,  and  to  jiresent  a  front  which 
would  conmia  1  respect  for  their  rights,  and 
secure  the  grant  of  all  their  just  demands. 
They  arc  pounced  upon  in  this  nick  of  time, 
before  the  arrival  of  their  full  representation 
under  the  new  census,  to  be  manacled  and  fet- 
tered by  a  law  which  assumes  to  be  a  perpetual 
settlement  of  the  land  question,  and  to  bind 
their  interests  for  ever.  This  is  the  time  !  what 
is  the  manner  ? — gagged  through  the  House  of 
llepresentatives  by  the  previous  question,  and 
by  new  rules  fabricated  from  day  to  day,  to 
stifle  discussion,  prevent  amendments,  supjjress 
yeas  and  nays,  and  hide  the  deeds  which  shun- 
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ned the  light.  This  was  the  manner!  What 
was  the  contingency  on  which  its  passage  was 
to  depend  ? — the  passage  of  the  bankrupt  bill ! 
So  that  this  execrable  bill,  baited  as  it  was  with 
(Idiictuin  to  old  States,  and  bribes  to  the  now 
ones,  and  pressed  under  the  gag,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  new  npresentation.  was  still  un- 
able to  get  through  without  a  bargain  for  [)asa- 
ing  the  bankrupt  bill  at  the  s;inie  time.  Can 
such  legislation  stand  ?  Can  God,  or  man,  re- 
spect such  work  '. 

But  a  circumstance  which  distinguished  the 
passage  of  this  bill  from  all  others — which  up 
to  that  day  was  without  a  precedent — was  the 
open  exertion  of  a  foreign  interest  to  influence 
our  legislation.  'J'his  interest  had  already  ex- 
erted itself  in  our  presidential  election  :  it  now 
apjieared  in  our  legislation.  Victorious  in  the 
election,  they  attended  Congress  to  see  that 
their  expectations  were  not  disa])pointed.  The 
lobbies  of  the  House  contained  them:  the 
boarding-houses  of  the  whig  members  were 
their  resort :  the  democracy  kept  aloof,  though 
xmder  other  circumstances  they  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  paid  honor  to  respectable 
strangers,  only  avoided  now  on  account  of  in- 
terest and  exertions  in  our  elections  and  legis- 
lation. Mr.  Fernando  Wood  of  New  York 
brouglii  this  scandal  to  the  full  notice  of  the 
House.  •'  In  connection  with  this  point  I  will 
add  that,  at  the  time  this  cheat  was  in  prepara- 
tion— the  merchants'  petition  being  drawn  uj) 
by  the  brokers  and  speculators  for  the  con- 
gicssional  market — there  were  conspicuous 
bankers  in  Wall  street,  anxious  observers,  if 
not  co-lidiorers  in  the  movement.  Anion"' 
them  might  be  named  Mr.  Bates,  partner  of  the 
celebrated  house  of  Baring,  Brothers  &  Com- 
pany ;  Mr.  Crydcr,  of  the  equall}'  celebrated 
house  of  Morrison,  Cryder  &  Company ;  Mr. 
Palmer,  junior,  son  of  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer,  now, 
or  lately,  th  j  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
Nor  were  these  'allies'  seen  only  in  Wall 
street.  Their  visits  were  extended  to  the  capi- 
tol ;  and  since  the  commencement  of  the  debate 
upon  this  bill  in  the  other  House,  they  have 
been  in  the  lobbies,  attentive,  and  apparently 
interested  listeners.  I  make  no  comment. 
Comment  is  unnecessary.  I  state  facts — unde- 
niable facts :  and  it  is  with  feelings  akin  to  hu- 
miliation and  shame  that  I  stand  up  here  and 
state  them."    These  respectable  visitors  had  a 


twofold  object  in  their  attention  to  our  legisla- 
tion— t!ie  getting  a  national  bank  established, 
as  well  as  the  State  debts  provided  for.  Mr. 
Benton  also  pointed  out  this  outrage  upon  our 
legislation : 

He  then  took  a  rapid  view  of  the  bill — its 
origin,  character,  and  ef'ects  ;  and  showed  it  to 
be  federal  in  its  origin,  associated  with  all  the 
federal  measures  of  the  present  and  past  ses- 
sions ;  with  bank,  tariff,  assumption  of  State 
debts,  de|)endir:t  upon  the  bankrupt  bill  for  its 
passage ;  violative  of  the  constitution  and  the 
coiupacts  with  the  new  States  ;  and  crowning  all 
its  titles  to  infamy  by  drawing  capitalists  from 
London  to  attend  this  extra  session  of  Congress, 
to  promote  the  passage  of  this  bill  for  their  own 
benefit.  He  read  a  paragraph  from  the  money 
article  in  a  New  Y^ork  paper,  reciting  the  names 
and  attendance,  on  account  of  this  bill,  of  the 
foreign  caiHtal'sts  at  Washington.  The  passage 
was  in  these  %  -ords  : 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  .session,  almost 
every  foreign  house  had  a  representative  here. 
Wilson,  Palmer,  Cryder.  Bates,  Willinck.  Hope, 
Jaudon,  and  a  host  of  others,  came  over  on  va- 
rious pretences  ;  all  were  in  atteiulance  at  A\'ash- 
ington,  and  all  seeking  to  forward  the  proposed 
measures.  The  land  bill  was  to  give  them  three 
millions  per  annum  from  the  public  Treasury, 
or  thirty  millions  in  ten  years,  and  to  raise  the 
value  of  the  stock  at  least  thirty  millions  more. 
The  revenue  bill  was  to  have  sujiplied  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  Treasury.  The  loan  bill  was  to 
have  been  the  basis  of  an  increase  of  importa- 
tions and  of  exchange  operations  ;  and  the  new 
bank  was  the  instrument  of  putting  the  whole 
in  operation." 

This  Mr.  Benton  accompanied  by  an  article 
from  a  London  paper,  showing  that  the  capitalists 
in  that  city  were  counting  upon  the  .success  of 
their  emissaries  at  Washington,  and  that  the 
passage  of  this  land  bill  was  the  first  and  most 
anxious  wish  of  their  hearts — that  they  con- 
sidered it  equivalent  to  the  assumption  of  the 
State  debts — and  that  the  benefit  of  the  bill 
would  go  to  themselves.  This  established  the 
character  of  the  bill,  and  showed  that  it  had 
been  the  means  of  bringing  upon  the  national 
legislation  the  degrading  and  corrupting  in- 
fluences of  a  foreign  interference.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  our  government,  foreign- 
ers have  attended  our  Congress,  to  promote  the 
passage  of  laws  for  their  own  beneflt.  For  the 
first  time  we  have  had  London  capitalists  for 
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lobby  members  ;  and,  mortifying  to  be  told,  in- 
stead of  being  rt-pulsed  by  defeat,  they  have 
been  encouraged  by  success ;  and  their  future 
attendance  may  now  be  looked  for  as  a  matter 
of  course,  at  our  future  sessions  of  Congress, 
when  they  have  debts  to  secure,  stocks  to  en- 
hance, or  a  national  bank  to  establish. 

Mr.  Benton  also  denounced  the  bill  for  its 
unconstitutionnlity,  its  demagogue  character,  its 
demoralizing  tendencies,  its  bid  for  popularity, 
and  its  undaunted  attempt  to  debauch  the  people 
with  their  own  money. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Archer], 
to  whose  speech  I  am  now  replying,  in  al'usion 
to  the  frequent  cry  of  breach  of  the  constitution, 
when  there  is  no  breach,  says  he  is  sick  and 
weary  of  the  cry,  wolf!  wolf!  when  there  is  no 
wolf.  I  say  so  too.  The  constitution  should 
not  be  trifled  with — should  not  be  invoked  on 
every  petty  occasion — should  not  be  proclaimed 
in  danger  when  there  is  no  danger.  Granting 
that  this  has  been  done  sometimes — that  too 
often,  and  with  too  little  consideration,  the  grave 
question  of  constitutionality  has  been  pressed 
into  trivial  discussions,  and  violation  proclaimed 
where  there  was  none :  granting  this,  I  must 
yet  be  permitted  to  say  that  such  is  not  the  case 
now.  It  is  not  now  a  cry  of  wolf !  when  there 
is  no  wolf.  It  is  no  false  or  sham  cry  now. 
The  boy  cries  in  earnest  this  time.  The  wolf 
has  come !  Long,  lank,  gaunt,  hungry,  vora- 
cious, and  ferocious,  the  beast  is  here  !  howling, 
for  its  prey,  and  determined  to  have  it  at  the 
expense  of  the  life  of  the  shepherd.  The  politi- 
cal stockjobbers  and  gamblers  raven  for  the 
public  lands,  and  tear  the  constitution  to  pieces 
to  get  at  them.  They  seize,  pillage,  and  plunder 
the  lauds.  It  is  not  a  case  of  misconstruction, 
but  of  violation.  It  is  not  a  case  of  misunder- 
standing the  constitution,  but  of  assault  and 
battery — of  maim  and  murder — of  homicide  and 
assassination — committed  upon  it.  Never  has 
such  a  daring  outrage  been  perpetrated — never 
such  a  contravention  of  the  object  of  a  confedera- 
tion— never  such  a  total  perversion,  and  bare- 
faced departure,  from  all  the  purposes  for  which 
a  community  of  States  bound  themselves  to- 
gether for  the  defence,  and  not  for  the  plunder 
of  each  other.  No,  sir !  no !  The  constitution 
was  not  made  to  divide  money.  This  confede- 
racy was  not  framed  for  a  distribution  among 
its  members  of  lands,  money,  property,  or  effects 


of  any  kind.  It  contains  rules  and.  directions 
for  raising  money — for  levying  duties  equally, 
which  the  new  tariff  will  violate  ;  and  for  raising 
direct  taxes  in  proportion  to  federal  population ; 
but  it  contains  no  rule  for  dividing  money  ;  and 
the  distributors  have  to  make  one  as  they  go, 
and  the  rule  they  make  is  precisely  the  one  that 
is  necessary  to  carry  the  bill ;  and  that  varies 
with  the  varying  strength  of  the  distributing 
party.  In  1830,  in  the  deposit  act,  it  was  the 
federal  representation  in  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  :  in  this  bill,  as  it  came  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  it  was  the  feJeral  numl)ers. 
We  have  put  in  representation :  it  will  come 
back  to  us  with  numbers ;  and  numbers  will 
prevail ;  for  it  is  a  mere  case  of  plunder — the 
plunder  of  the  young  States  by  the  old  ones — 
of  the  weak  by  the  strong.  Sir,  it  is  sixteen 
years  since  these  schemes  of  distribution  were 
brought  into  this  chamber,  and  I  have  viewed 
them  all  in  the  same  light,  and  given  them  all 
the  same  indignant  opposition.  I  have  opposed 
all  these  schemes  as  unconstitutional,  immoral, 
fatal  to  the  Union,  degrading  to  the  people,  de- 
bauching to  the  States  ;  and  inevitably  tending 
to  centralism  on  one  hand  or  to  disruption  on 
the  other.  I  have  opposed  the  whole,  begin- 
ning with  the  first  proposition  of  a  senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Dickerson],  to  divide  five 
millions  of  the  sinking  fund,  and  following  the 
baneful  scheme  through  all  its  modifications  for 
the  distribution  of  surplus  revenue,  and  finally 
of  land  revenue.  I  have  opposed  the  whole,  ad- 
hering to  the  constitution,  and  to  the  objects 
of  the  confederacy,  and  scorning  the  ephemeral 
popularity  which  a  venal  system  of  plunder 
could  purchase  from  the  victims,  or  the  dupes, 
of  a  false  and  sordid  policy. 

I  scorn  the  bill:  I  scout  its  vaunted  popu- 
larity :  I  detest  it.  Nor  can  I  conceive  of  an 
object  more  pitiable  and  contemptible  than  that 
of  the  demagogue  haranguing  for  votes,  and  ex- 
hibiting his  tables  of  dollars  and  acres,  in  order 
to  show  each  voter,  or  each  State,  how  much 
money  they  will  be  able  to  obtain  from  the 
Treasury  if  the  land  bill  passes.  Such  haran- 
guing, and  such  exhibition,  is  the  address  of  im- 
pudence and  knavery  to  supposed  ignorance, 
meanness,  and  folly.  It  is  treating  the  people 
as  if  they  were  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  ; 
and  still  more  mean  than  foolish.  Wlij"^,  the 
land  revenue,  after  d<;ducting  the  expenses,  if 
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fairly  divided  among  the  people,  would  not  ex- 
ceed ninepence  a  head  jjcr  annum  ;  if  fairly  di- 
vided among  the  States,  and  applied  to  their 
debts,  it  would  not  supersede  above  ninepence 
per  annum  of  taxation  upon  the  units  of  the 
popvilation.  The  day  for  land  sales  have  gone 
by.  The  .sales  of  this  year  do  not  exceed  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  cf  dollar .,  which  would  not  leave 
more  than  a  million  for  distribution ;  which, 
among  sixteen  millions  of  people  would  be  ex- 
actly fourpence  half  penny,  Virginia  r'.jney,  jKir 
head  !  n  Jip  in  New  York,  and  a  jicaiUon  in 
Louisiana.  At  two  millions,  it  would  be  nine- 
pence  a  head  in  Virginia,  equivalent  lo  a  hey  in 
New  York,  and  a  bit  in  Louisiana !  preci.sely 
the  amount  which,  in  specie  times,  a  gentleman 
gives  to  a  negro  boy  for  holdi'ig  his  horse  a 
minute  at  the  door.  And  for  this  miserable 
doit — this  insignificant  subdivision  of  a  shilling 
— a  York  shilling — can  the  demagogue  suppose 
that  the  people  are  base  enough  to  violate  their 
constitution,  mean  enough  to  surrender  the  de- 
fence of  their  country,  and  stupid  enough  to  be 
taxed  in  their  cofl'ee,  tea,  salt,  sugar,  coats,  hats, 
bliiukets,  shoes,  shirts ;  and  every  article  of  com- 
fort, decency,  or  necessity,  which  they  eat,  drink, 
or  wear  j  or  on  which  they  stand,  sit,  sleep,  or  lie  ? 

The  bill  was  bound  to  pass.  Besides  being 
in  the  same  boat  with  the  other  cardinal  whig 
measures — bank,  bankrupt,  repeal  of  independent 
treasury — and  all  arranged  to  pass  together ;  and 
besides  being  pushed  along  and  supported  by 
the  Loudon  bankers — it  contained  within  itself 
the  means  of  success.  It  was  richly  freighted 
with  inducements  to  conciliate  every  interest. 
To  every  new  State  it  made  a  preliminary  dis- 
tribution'of  ten  per  centum  (in  addition  to  the 
five  \)cv  centum  allowed  by  compact),  on  the 
amount  of  the  sales  within  the  State :  then  it 
came  in  for  a  full  share  of  all  the  rest  in  propor- 
tion to  its  population.  To  the  same  new  States 
it  gave  also  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land ; 
or  a  quantity  sufficient  to  make  up  that  amount 
where  less  had  been  granted.  To  the  settlers 
in  the  new  States,  including  foreigners  who  had 
made  tlie  declaration  of  their  intentions  to  be- 
come naturalized  citizens,  it  gave  a  pre-emption 
right  in  the  public  lands,  to  the  amount  of  one 
quarter  section  :  \(\n  acres.  Then  it  distributed 
the  whole  amount  of  the  land  revenue,  after  de- 
duction of  the  ten  and  the  five  per  centum  to 


the  new  States,  to  all  the  old  States  and  new 
States  together,  in  proportion  to  their  popida- 
tion :  and  included  all  the  State"  yet  to  bo 
created  in  this  scheme  of  distribution.  And 
that  no  part  of  the  people  should  go  without 
their  share  in  these  largesses,  the  Territories, 
though  not  States,  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
though  not  a  Territory,  were  also  embraced  in 
the  plan — each  to  receive  in  proportion  to  its 
numbers.  So  many  inducements  to  all  sections 
of  the  country  to  desire  the  bill,  and  such  a 
chance  for  popularity  to  its  authors,  made  sure, 
not  only  of  its  passage,  but  of  its  claim  to  tlio 
national  gratitude.  To  the  eye  of  patriotism,  it 
was  all  a  venal  proceeding — an  attempt  to  buy 
up  the  people  with  their  own  money— having 
the  money  to  borrow  first.  For  it  so  happened 
that  while  the  distribution  bill  was  passing  in 
one  House,  to  divide  out  money  among  the 
States  and  ihe  people,  there  was  a  loan  bill  de- 
pending in  the  other  Hou.se,  to  borrow  twelve 
millions  of  dollars  for  three  years  ;  and  also,  a 
tax  bill  to  produce  eighteen  millions  a  year  to 
reimburse  tliat  loan,  and  to  defray  the  current 
expen.ses  of  the  government.  To  make  a  gra- 
tuitous distribution  of  the  land  revenue  (equal 
to  several  millions  per  aimum),  looketl  like 
fatuity ;  and  was  so  in  a  financial  or  govern- 
mental point  of  view.  But  it  was  stijjposed  that 
the  distribution  scheme  would  be  irresistibly 
popular — that  it  would  chain  the  people  and 
the  States  to  the  party  which  pas.sed  it — and 
insure  them  success  in  the  ensuing  presidential 
elections.  Baseless  calculation,  as  it  applied 
to  the  people  !  Vain  hope,  as  it  applied  to  them- 
selves !  The  very  men  that  passed  the  bill  had 
to  repeal  it,  under  the  sneaking  term  of  suspen- 
sion, before  their  terms  of  service  were  out — 
within  less  than  one  year  from  the  time  it  was 
passed !  to  be  precise,  within  eleven  calendar 
months  and  twelve  days,  from  the  day  of  its 
pa.ssage — counting  from  the  days,  inclusive  of 
both,  on  which  John  Tyler,  President,  approved 
and  disapproved  it — whereof,  hereafter.  But  it 
passed  !  and  was  obliged  to  pass.  It  was  a  ca.se 
f  f  mutual  assurance  with  the  other  whig  mea- 
iHires,  and  passed  the  Senate  by  a  party  vote — 
Mr,  Preston  excepted — who  "  broke  ranks,"  and 
voted  with  the  democracy,  making  the  negative 
vote  23.    The  yeas  and  nays  were : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bay- 
ard, Berrien,  Choate,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clayton, 
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Dixon,  Hvans,  fJniliain,  Iloiiih  rson,  IlmiliiiRton, 
Koir.  Miuiiruin.  Mcirick,  Miller,  Muieluad, 
iMi('li)s,  IVn'td'.  I'rciitiss,  Hives,  Siniinons,  Smith 
of  IiKJiiina,  Soiitliiird,  Tallnmdt^o,  Wliite,  Wood- 
brid<je. 

Navs — Messrs.  Allen,  lienton,  Huclianan,  Cal- 
houn, ClavoC  Alahania,  Cnt'iilieit,  Fulton,  Kinn;, 
Linn,  McKolieits,  Mouton,  Nicholson,  Pierce, 
I'lvston,  Sevier.  Smith  of  (.'onneeticnt,  Sturfjcon, 
'rai)])an.  Walker,  William.^,  Woodl)ury,  Wright, 
Youn<r. 


In    the   House  tlic   vote  was   close — almost 
even — 1 10  to  108.     The  yeas  and  nays  were : 

Yeas — Messrs.  John  Quincy  Adams,  P^lisha 
II.  Allen.  Landaif  W.Andrews.  Sherlock  J.  An- 
drews, Thomas  I).  Arnold.  John  15.  Ayerif.% 
Alfred  Haltcoek,  Osmyn  ISaker,  Daniel  1).  IJar 
iiaid,  \'ici'>ry  iJinlseye,  Jlenry  IJlack,  Ucrnard 
Blair,  William  W.  IJonrdnian,  Nathaniel  B.  J5'  ••- 
den,  John  .^F.  Botls.  Geor<ie  N.  Britrf^s,  John  H. 
Brockwav,  ]>avid  Bronson,  Jeremiah  Brown, 
Barker  Bnrnell,  Willian.  B.  Calhoun,  Thomas 
J.  Cani|il(ell.  iJo])ert,  I..  Carutliers,  Thomas  C. 
C.MKenden,  John  V.  Clark,  Staley  N.  Clarke, 
Jauics  Co(/|)er,  IJenjamin  S.  Cowen,  Itobert  B. 
Cranston.  James  j1.  Cravens,  Caleb  Cushing, 
Eihnund  Deberry.  John  Edwards.  Horace  Eve- 
rett, William  P.  Fes.senden,  Millard  Fillmore, 

A.  liawrenee  Foster,  Seth  M.  G.  j's,  Meredith 
P.  Gentry.  Joshua  11.  Giddirigs,  William  E. 
Gojrgin.  I'atrlek  (i.  Goodo.  Willis  (!reen.  John 
Grei-  ililand  Hall,  William  Halstead,  William 
S.  llastinjis,  Thomas  Heiny,  Cli!'..  les  Hudson, 
Hiram  P.  Hunt.  Janies  Jr\in,  William  W.  Irvin, 
Fraicis  James,  William  Cost  Johnscjii,  Lsaac  D. 
Joii.s,  John  P.  Kennedy,  Henry  S.  Lane,  Joseph 
Lawrence.  Archibald  L.  Linn.  Thomas  F.  Jlar- 
shall,  Samson  Ma.'-on.  Joshua  Mathiot,  John 
Mattock.s,  John  P.  B.  Ma.xwell,  John  Maynard, 
•John  Moore,  Christopher  Morgan,  Calvary  Mor- 
ris, Jeremiah  Morrow,  Thouias  B.  Osborne, 
Bryan  Y.  Owsley,  James  A.  Pearce,  Nathaniel 
G.  Pendleton,  John  Pope,  Cuthbert  Powell. 
George  IL  i'rofht,  '{oberl  Bamsey,  Benjamin 
Uandall,  Alexander  Haudall,  Joseph  F.  Ran- 
dolph, Kenneth  Kayner.  Joseph  ilidgway,  George 

B.  liodney,  William  Uussel,  l;everett  Sulton- 
stall,  John  Sergeant,  William  Simonton,  Wil- 
liam Slade,  Truman  Smith,  Augustus  B.  Soller.s, 
James  J.  Sprigg,  Edwaid  Staidy,  Sanniel  Stoke- 
ly,  Charles  C.  Slratton,  Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart. 
George  W.  Summers,  John  Taliaferro.  John  B. 
Tiiompson,  Richard  W.  Thonipsc  i,  Josej)h  L. 
Tillinghast,  George  W.  Toh'iid,  Thomas  A.  'I'om- 
lin.son,  i'hilip  Tripletl,  Joseph  Trumbull,  Joseph 
R.  I  nderwood,  Jlenry  Van  Itensselaer,  David 
Wallace,  William  H.  Washington,  Edward  D. 
White.  Jo-iph  L.  White.  Thon.as  W.  AVilliams, 
Lewis   U'dliams,   Joseph  E.  Willir'ns,    ]{oberl 

C.  Winthrop,  Thomas  Jones  Yorke,  Augustus 
Youug,  John  Young. 

i  iio.-e  w.iu  \oted  in  the  negative,  are  : 


NaV!) — Messrs.  Julius  C.  Allbrd,  Archibald 
H.  Arrington,  Charles  (J.  Alhertou,  Linn  iianks, 
Henry  W.  Heesou.  nenjamin  A.  Bidlack,  Sanuiel 
S.  Bowne.  l-innBoyd,  David  P.  Rrewster.  Aaron 
V.  Brown. Milton  Brown.  Josejih  Egbert.  Charles 
G.  Ferris,  John  G.  Floyd,  Josejth  Fornance, 
Thomas  F.  Foster,  Roger  Ii.  Gandile,  Thomas 
W.  (jilmer.  William  O.  (Joode,  Sanniel  (inrdon, 
Janie.s  Graliam.  AmosGnsline,  Richard  W.  Ila- 
ber.sham,  William  A.  Harris,  John  Hastiiii;s, 
Samuel  L.  Ha}s,  Isaac  E.  Holmes,  George  W. 
Hopkins,  Jacob  Houek.  jr.,  (Jeorge  S.  Houston, 
Edmund  W.  Hubard,  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter.  AVil- 
liam  Jack,  Cave  Johnson.  John  \\'.  Jones,  (Jeorge 
M.  Keim.  Edmund  Burke.  Sampson  II.  Butler, 
William  Butler.  William  O.  Butler,  (Jreen  W. 
Caldwell,  Patrick  C.  Caldwell,  John  Campbell. 
William  B.  Camj)b .11,  George  IJ.  Cary,  Reuben 
Chajtman,  Nathan  Clillbrd,  Andrew  Kennedy, 
'•"homas  Butler  King,  Dixon  H.  licwis,  Natlianiel 
S.  Littleiield.  Joshua  A.  Lowell.  Abraham  Mc- 
Clellan.  bobert  McClellan,  .lames  J.  McKay. 
Jnhn  McKeon.  Francis  Mallmy,  All)eil(i.  Mar- 
ctiand,  Alfrcil  Marshall,  .iolm  Tliniiipson  Mason. 
Jiimes  Mathews.  William  .Mrdill.  .lames  A.  -Me- 
riwether,-Jol'ii  Miller,  IV'ter  Niwhanl.  Eugeiiius 
A.  Nisbe(.  William  M.  Oliver,  William  Parmeii- 
ter,  Samuel  Patridge,  William  W.  J'ayiie,  Fraii- 
(is  W.  Pickens.  Arnold  IMiuncr.  James  G.  Cliii- 
t.m,  W;dter  Coles,  John  R.  J.  Daniel,  Richard 
D.  Davis,  John  B.  Dawson.  E/ra  Dean.  Davis 
Dimock,  jr.,  AVilliani  Doan,  AiKhevv  W.  Doig,  Ira 
A.  Eastman,  John  C.  Edwards,  Jclui  I-',  Reding 
Abraham  Rencher,  R.  Barnwell  J{hett,  Lewis 
Rigg.s,  James  Rogers,  James  1.  Roo.se\ell.  John 
Sanlbrd,  Romulus  M.  Siumder.s,  Tristram  Shaw, 
Augustine  II.  Shepperd,  Benjain'n  G.  Shield.^, 
John  Snyder,  Lewis  Steeiirod,  Thomas  D.  Sum- 
ter, George  Sweney.  Hopkins  E.  Tiirney.  Joim 
Van  Burcn.  Aaron  Ward,  Lott  Warren.  Harvey 
M.  Wattcrson,  JohnB.  Weller,  John  Westbrook, 
James  W.  Williams,  Henry  A.  Wise,  Fernando 
Wood. 

The  progress  of  the  abuse  inherent  in  a 
measure  so  vicious,  was  fully  illustrated  in  the 
course  of  the.se  distribution-bills.  First,  they 
were  merely  to  relieve  Ih"  distresses  of  tlie  peo- 
ple :  now  th^y  were  to  make  payment  of  Siatc 
debts,  and  to  enhance  the  price  of  State  locks 
ii:  the  Jiands  of  Lorn '"n  cajjitalists.  \-  the  be- 
gin.ling  they  were  to  divide  a  surplus  on  hand, 
for  wliich  the  government  had  no  use,  and 
which  ought  to  be  returned  to  the  people  who 
had  paid  i%  and  who  nov,'  needed  ii  .  I'Uerwards 
it  was  to  di\ide  the  land-mone,-  years  uliead 
without  knowing  whether  tliere  would  be  any 
surplu.=  or  not :  now  they  are  for  dividing 
money  when  there  i.s  none  to  divide — when 
there  is  a  treasury  deficit — and  loans  and  taxes 
required  to  supply  it.      Originally,  they  were 
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for  short  and  limited  terms — first,  for  one  year 
— afterwards  for  five  years :  now  for  perpetui- 
ty.    Tills  bill  provides  for  eternity.     It  is  a  ni- 
riosity  in  human    legislation,  and  contained  a 
clause  rhich  would  be  ridlcnlouH  if  it  had  not 
been   impious — an  attempt   t-^   manacle  future 
Conf^resses,  and  to  bind  posicrity  through  un- 
born   generations.      The  cl.iusc  ran   in   these 
words :  That  if,  at  any  time  during  tlie  exist- 
ence of   this  act,   duties  on   imported    goods 
slioiild  be  raised  above  the  rate  of  the  twenty 
jier  centum  on  the  value  na  provided  in  the 
compromise  net  of  IH'X,].  then  the  distribution 
of  the  land  revenue  should  bo  suspended,  and 
continue  so  until   reduced  to  that  rate ;    and 
then  be  resumed.     Fallacious  attempt  to  bind 
posterity  !     It  did  not  even  bind  those  who 
made  it :  for  tlie  .same  Congress  disregarded  it. 
But  it  shows  to  what  length  the  distribution 
spirit  hail  gone  ;  and  tliat  even  protective  tariff 
— that    former    sovereign    remedy    for   all    the 
wants  of  the  people — was  sacriliced  t<»  it.     Mr. 
Clay  undertaking  to  bind  all  the  Congresses 
for  ever  to  uniform  twenty  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem duties.      And  while   the  distribution-bill 
thus  nndertoiik  to  protect  and  save  the  compro- 
mise of  IHoo,  the  new  tarift'-bill  of  this  session. 
undertook  to  return  the  favor  by  assuming  to 
protect    and    save    the    distribution-bill.      Its 
second  section  contained  this  proviso :  That  If 
any  duty  exceeding  twenty  per  centum  on  the 
value  shall  be  levied  before  the  30th  day  of 
June,  1842,  it  should  not  stop  the  distribution 
of  the  land  revenue,  as  provided  for  In  the  dis- 
tribution act  of  the  present  session.     Thus,  the 
two  acts  were  made  mutual  assurers,  each  stij)- 
ulatiiig  for  the  life  of  the  other,  and  connecting 
things  which  had  no  mutual  relation  except  in 
the  coalitions  of  politicians  ;    but,  like  other 
assurers,  not  able  to  save  the  lives  they  assuied. 
Both  acts  were  gone  in  a  year  !     And  the  mar- 
vel is  how  such  flimsy  absurdities  could  bo  jiut 
into  a  statute  ?     And  the  answer,  from  tlie  ne- 
cessity of  conciliating  some  one's  vote,  without 
which  the  bills  could  not  pass.     Thus,  some 
Southern  anti-tariff  men  would  not  vote  for  the 
distribution  bill  unless  the  compromise  of  183.3 
was  protected  ;   and  some  distribution  men  of 
tlio  West  would  not  vote  for  the  anti-tariff  act 
unless  the  dlstribut'-jii  bill  was  protected.     And 
hence   the   ridiculous,  presumptuous,  and  idle 
expedient  of  mutually  Insuring  each  other. 


CHAPTER    LXIX. 

INSTITI'TION  OF  THE  IKH'lt  Ufl-K  IN  DKBATK 
I.N  Tin:  llolSK  ol'  KKrUKSKNTATlVKS:  IT.-* 
ATTDMl'T,  AND  ItKl'l'LSWIN  TIIIO  SliNATK. 

Tins  session  Is  remarkable  for  the  Institution 
of  the  hour  rule  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— the  largest  llmltallon  upon  the  freedom 
of  debate  which  any  deliberative  assembly  ever 
imposed  upon  itself,  and  presents  an  eminent 
Instance  of  jiermanent  Injury  done  to  free  insti- 
tutions In  order  to  get  rid  of  a  temporary  an- 
noyance It  was  done  at  a  time  when  the  par- 
ty, calle<l  whig,  was  in  full  predominance  m 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  in  the  Impatience 
of  delay  In  the  enactment  of  their  measures. 
It  was  essentially  a  whig  measure — though 
with  exceptions  each  way — the  body  of  the 
whigs  going  for  it ;  the  body  of  the  democracy 
against  it — .several  eminent  whigs  voting  with 
them  :  Mr.  John  Quiiicy  Adams,  William  ('. 
Daw.son,  James  A.  Pearce,  Kenneth  Kayner. 
Edward  Stanly,  Alexander  II.  II.  Stuart,  Ed- 
ward I).  White  and  others.  Mr.  I.ott  Warren 
moved  the  rule  as  an  amendment  to  the  body 
of  the  rules  ;  and,  In  the  same  "loment,  moved 
the  previous  question :  which  was  carried.  The 
vote  was  immediately  taken,  and  the  rule  estab- 
lished by  a  good  majority — finly  seventy-five 
memliers  voting  against  it.     They  were  : 

^lessrs.  .lohn  Quiiicy  Adams,  Archibald  II. 
Arrington.  ("harles  (J.  Atherton,  Linn  Banks. 
Daniel  I).  Barnard.  John  M.  Botts,  Samuel  S. 
Bowue,  Linn  Boyd,  David  P.  Brewster,  Aaron 
V.  Brown.  Edmund  Burke,  Barker  Burnell, 
(Ireen  W.  Caldwell.  John  Campbell,  llobert  L. 
Caruthers,  George  B.  Cary.  Reuben  Chapman, 
James  C.  Clinton,  Walter  Cole.s.  John  R.  J. 
Daniel.  Win.  C.  Dawson.  Ezra  Deaii.  Andrew  W. 
Doig.  Ira  A.  Eastman,  Horace  Everett.  Charles 
(L  Ferris.  John  G.  Floyd,  Charles  A.  Flo^'d, 
AVilliam  ().  (ioode,  Samuel  Gordon,  .Samuel  L. 
Hays,  (Jeorge  W.  Hopkins,  Jacoli  llouek.  jr., 
Edmniid  W.  Ilubard,  Charles  Hudson,  lliiam 
P.  Hunt.  William  W.  Irwin,  AVilliam  Jack. 
Cave  Johnson,  John  W.  Jones,  George  M. 
Keini,  Andrew  Kennedy,  Thomas  Butler  King. 
Dixon  H.  Lewis,  Nathaniel  S.  Littldiild.  Joshua 
A.  Lowell.  Abraham  McClellan,  llobert  .McClel- 
lan.  James  J.  ^IcKay,  Francis  Mallory,  Alfred 
Marshall,  Samson  ^lason.  John  Tliom])son  Ma- 
son, .lohn  ]SIlller,  Peter  Newhard,  William  Par- 
menter,  William  AV.  Payne,  James  A.  Pearce, 
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FninciH  W.  Pickens,  Kcnin  th  nayncr,  John  I?. 
lU'diiifr,  Lfwis  ili^'^'s,  IJoiniiliis  M.  SuundtTH, 
Williiini  Sladc.  Jolin  SiiyiliT,  Aiiftnstus  K.  Sol- 
liTH,  Jiimos  C  Sprif.%  Kdwiird  Stnnly.  Lewis 
Stii'iirod.  Ali'xanilrr  If.  II.  Stuart,  Hopkins  L. 
Turni'j',  Aariiii  Ward,  .lohn  WoHtbrook,  P^lward 
I).  Whitf.  Josoi)li  L.  NVillianis. 

The  Roman  republic  had  existed  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  and  was  venjing  towards 
its  fall  under  the  firnt  triumvirate — (CaBsar, 
Ponipcy,  and  Crassus) — before  pleadinps  were 
limited  to  two  hours  before  the  Jupicks  Sk- 
LKCTi.  In  the  Senate  the  sjieeche-s  of  senators 
were  never  limited  at  all ;  but  even  the  partial 
limitation  then  placed  u])on  judicial  pleadings, 
but  which  were,  in  fact,  popular  orations,  drew 
from  Cicero  an  affecting  deprecation  of  its  effect 
upon  the  cause  of  freedom,  as  well  as  upon  the 
field  of  eloquence.  The  reader  of  the  admired 
treatise  on  onitory,  and  notices  of  celebrated 
orators,  will  remember  his  lamentation — as 
wise  in  its  foresight  of  evil  con-scqueuces  to  free 
institutions,  as  mournful  and  affecting  in  its 
lamentation  over  the  decline  of  oratory.  Little 
could  he  liave  t;uppo.';ed  tliat  a  popular  assem- 
bly should  ever  exist,  and  in  a  cf)untry  where 
his  writings  were  read,  which  would  voluntari- 
ly impose  upon  itself  a  far  more  rigorous  limit- 
ation than  the  one  over  which  he  grieved.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  with  our  incessant  use  of  the 
previous  question,  which  cuts  off  all  debate,  and 
the  hour  rule  which  limits  a  speech  to  sixty 
minutes  (constantly  reduced  by  interruptions) ; 
and  the  habit  of  fixing  an  hour  at  which  the 
question  shall  be  taken,  usually  brief,  and  the 
intermediate  little  time  not  secure  for  that 
question :  with  all  these  limitations  upon  the 
freedom  of  debate  1:1  the  House,  certain  it  is 
that  such  an  anomaly  was  never  seen  in  a  de- 
liberative assembly,  and  the  business  of  a  peo- 
ple never  transacted  in  the  midst  of  such  igno- 
rance of  what  they  are  about  by  those  who  are 
doing  it. 

No  doubt  the  license  of  debate  has  been 
greatly  abused  in  our  halls  of  Congress — as  in 
those  of  the  British  parliament ;  but  this  sup- 
pression of  debate  is  not  the  correction  of  the 
abuse,  but  the  destruction  of  the  liberty  of 
speech :  and  that,  not  as  a  personal  privilege, 
but  as  a  representative  right,  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  For  fifty  years  of  our 
government  there  was  no  such  suppression  : 


in  no  other  country  is  there  the  parallel  to  it. 
Yet  in  all  popidar  assemblies  there  is  an  abuse 
in  the  liberty  of  sjweeh,  inherent  in  the  right 
of  Hi)eech.  which  gives  to  faction  and  folly  the 
same   latitude  as   to  wisdom  and   patriotism. 
The  English  have  found  the  best  corrective :  it 
is  in  the  House  itself — its  irregular  power :  its 
refusal  to  hear  a  member  further  when  they  are 
tired  of  him.    A^ignificant  scraping  and  cough- 
ing warns  the  annoying  speaker  when  he  should 
cease :  if  the  warning  is  not  taken,  a  tempest 
drowns  his  voice  :    when  ho   appeals   to  the 
chair,  the  chair  recommends  him  to  yield  to  the 
temper  of  the  House.     A  few  examples  reduce 
the  practice  to  a  rule — insures  its  observance  ; 
and  works  the  correction  of  the  abuse  without 
the  destruction  of  debate.     No  man  speaking 
to  the  subject,  and  giving  information  to  the 
House,  was  ever  scraped  and  coughed  dowD,  'ii 
the  British  House  of  Commons.     No  ^  .iter 
how  plain  his  language,  how  awkward  his  man- 
ner, how  confused  his  deliveiy,  so  long  as  he 
gives  information  he  is  heard  attentively ;  while 
the  practice  falls  with  just,  and  relentless  effect 
upon   the    loquacious  members,   who  mistake 
volubility   for  eloquence,  who  delight    them- 
selves while  annoying  the  House — who  are  in- 
sensible to  the  proprieties  of  time  and  place, 
take  the  subject  for  a  point  to  stand  on :  and 
then  speak  olF  from  it  in  all  directions,  and 
equally  without  continuity  of  ideas  or  discon- 
nection of  words.    The  practice  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  puts  an  end  to  all  such  an- 
noyance, while  saving  every  thing  profitable 
that  any  member  can  utter. 

The  first  instance  of  enforcing  this  new  rule 
stands  thus  recorded  in  the  Kegister  of  De- 
bates : 

"  Mr.  PicKKNS  proceeded,  in  the  next  place, 
to  point  out  the  items  of  expenditure  which 
might,  without  the  least  injury  to  the  interests 
of  the  government  or  to  the  public  service,  suf- 
fer retrenchment.  He  quoted  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  December  9, 1840 ; 
from  it  he  took  the  several  items,  and  then 
stated  how  much,  in  his  opinion,  each  might  be 
reduced.  The  result  of  the  first  branch  of  this 
reduction  of  particvlurs  was  a  simi  to  be  re- 
trenched amounti  ig  to  $852,000.  He  next 
went  into  the  items  of  pensions,  the  Florida 
war,  and  the  expenditures  of  Congress  ;  on 
these,  with  a  few  minor  ones  in  addition,  he  es- 
timated that  there  might,  without  injury,  be  a 
saving  of  four  millions.    Mr.  P.  had  gotten  thus 
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far  in  his  Hubjeet,  nn<l  was  just  al)out  to  enter 
ijito  ft  (•(inipiirison  of  the  relative  advantages  of 
a  loan  and  of  Treasury  notes,  when 

••  Tiie  (!haii'  iiere  reminded  Mr.  Pickens  that 
his  hour  had  expired. 

•  Mr.  Pkkkns.  The  hour  out? 

"The  CiiAin,     Yes.  sir. 

"Mr.  IMcKt^Ns.  [Looking  at  his  watch.] 
Hless  my  soul !     Have  I  run  my  race  I 

"Mr.  Holmes  asked  whether  his  colleague 
had  not  taken  ten  minutes  for  explanations  ? 

"  Mr.  Warren  desired  that  the  rule  be  en- 
forced. 

"Mr.  PicKF.Ns  denied  that  the  House  had 
any  coiistituti<inal  right  to  pass  such  a  rule. 

"The  CiiAiK  again  reminded  Mr.  Pickens 
tlint  he  had  siH>ken  an  hmir. 

'"Mr.  Pickens  woidd,  then,  conclude  by  say- 
ing it  was  the  most  infamous  rule  ever  passed 
by  any  legislative  body. 

''  Mr.  J.  1 1.  Fi.ovn  of  New  York,  said  the  gen- 
tleman had  been  frequently  interrupted,  and 
had,  therefore,  a  right  to  conl'nue  his  remarks. 

"The  CiiAiK  delivered  a  contrary  opinion. 

"Mr.  Fi.ovD  aj)pealed  from  his  decision. 

'•TheCiiAiii  then  rose  to  put  the  question, 
whether  the  decision  of  the  Chair  should  stand 
as  the  judgment  of  the  House?  when 

"Mr.  Floyd  withdrew  his  appeal. 

"  Jlr.  Dawson  suggested  whether  the  Chair 
liad  not  possibly  made  a  mistake  with  respect 
to  the  time. 

"Tlie  Chair  said  there  was  no  mistake. 

"Mr.  Pickens  then  gave  notice  that  he  would 
offer  an  amendment. 

•Tiie  CiiAiii  remarked  that  the  gentleman 
was  not  in  order. 

"Mr.  Pickens  said  that  if  the  motion  to 
strike  out  the  enacting  clause  should  prevail, 
he  would  move  to  amend  the  bill  by  introduc- 
ing a  substitute,  giving  ample  means  to  the 
Treasury,  but  avoiding  the  evils  of  which  lie 
complained  in  the  bill  now  under  consider- 
ation." 

The  meaeurc  having  succeeded  in  the  House 
which  made  the  majority  master  of  tlie  body, 
and  enabled  them  to  pass  their  bills  without 
resistance  or  exposure,  Mr.  Clay  undertook  to 
do  the  sume  thing  in  the  Senate.  He  was  im- 
patient to  pass  his  bills,  annoyed  at  the  resist- 
ance tiuy  met,  and  dreadfully  harassed  by  the 
species  of  warfare  to  which  thej  wen-  subject- 
ed ;  and  for  which  he  had  no  turn.  The  demo- 
cratic senators  acted  upon  a  system,  and  witli  u 
thorough  organization,  and  a  perfect  under- 
standing. Being  a  minority,  and  able  to  do 
notliing,  they  became  assailants,  and  attacked 
incessantly ;  not  by  formal  orations  against  the 
whole  body  of  a  measure,  but  by  sudden,  short, 
and  pungent  si)ecches,  directed  against  the  vul- 


nerable parts;  ami  pointed  by  proffered  amend- 
nients.  Amendments  were  continually  otftred 
— a  great  inimber  being  pri'pared  every  night, 
and  placed  in  suitable  hand>  for  use  tiie  liext 
day — always  comniendabiy  caloulatrd  to  expose 
iin  evil,  and  to  jnesent  a  remedy.  Near  forty 
projiositiotis  of  amendment  were  oflereil  to  the 
llrst  fiscal  agent  bill  alone — the  yeas  and  nays 
taken  upon  them  seven  and  thirty  times.  All 
the  other  prominent  bills — distribution,  bank- 
rupt, fiscal  corporation — new  tariff  ai't,  called 
revenue — were  served  the  same  way.  Kvery 
proposeil  amendment  made  an  issue,  which 
fixed  public  attention,  and  would  work  out  in 
our  favor — end  as  it  might.  H  we  cai-iied  it, 
which  was  seldom,  there  was  a  good  point 
gained  :  if  we  lost  it,  there  was  a  bad  point  ex- 
posed. In  either  event  we  hail  the  ailviintage  of 
discussion,  which  placed  our  adversaries  in  the 
wrong ;  and  the  speaking  fact  of  the  yt  as  and 
nays — which  told  how  every  man  was  ujion  every 
point.  We  had  in  our  ranks  every  variety  of 
speaking  talent,  from  plain  and  calm  uji  (o  liiry 
and  brilliant — and  all  matter-of-fact  men — their 
heads  well  stored  with  knowledge.  There  were 
but  twenty-two  of  us  ;  but  every  one  a  speaker, 
and  effective.  AVe  kept  their  measures  iijinu  the 
anvil,  and  hammered  them  continually  :  we  im- 
paled them  against  the  wall,  and  stabbed  tliem 
incessantly.  The  Globe  newspaper  was  a  pow- 
erful ally  (Messrs.  Blair  and  Bives);  setting 
off  all  we  did  to  the  best  advantage  in  strong 
editorials — and  carrying  out  our  speeches,  fresh 
and  hot,  to  the  people :  and  we  felt  victorious 
in  the  midst  of  unbroken  defeats.  Mr.  Clay's 
temperament  could  not  stand  it,  and  he  was  de- 
termined to  silence  the  troublesome  minority, 
and  got  the  acquiescence  of  his  part}',  and  the 
promise  of  their  support :  and  boldly  com- 
menced his  operations— avowing  his  design,  at 
the  .same  time,  in  open  Senate. 

It  was  on  the  12th  day  of  July — just  four 
days  after  the  new  rule  had  been  enforced  in 
the  House,  and  thereby  established  (for  up  to 
that  da}-,  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  could  be 
enforced) — that  Mr.  Clay  maile  his  first  move- 
jiier.t  towards  its  intioductiou  in  the  Senate; 
and  ill  reply  to  Mr.  AYright  of  New  York — one 
of  the  last  men  in  the  world  to  waste  time  in 
the  Senate,  or  to  speak  without  edilication  to 
those  who  would  listen.  It  wsi*  on  the  famous 
fiscal  bank  bill,  and  on  a  motion  of  Mr,  AYright 
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iiiicoiincctt'il  Willi  till'  l)iiHiiii'ss  of  tlic  liaiik. 
'I'lu'  mover  inadc  Hotno  rt'iiiarks  in  favor  of  his 
jiiolioii — to  Mliich  Mr.  (May  ri'plit'fl :  and  Uii-ii 
WJ'iit  on  to  siiy  : 


Ifc 


dill';  til 


Ic  coiilil  not  ln'lp  n'Kiii'dliifr  I  lie  op|)ositioii 
t(t  tliis  iiuasnrt'  as  oin-  I'lnir  :itl,v  ciilciilaUd  to 
dilay  till'  imljlif  luisiiii'SH,  with  no  olli- r  olijcct 
that  111'  c'oiiid  u'c  than  that  of  piotractinji  totho 
la>t  iiioni"iit  the  nuasiiri's  for  which  thiw  si's- 
nion  had  lii'iii  cxpic-sly  callrd  to  jiivi'  to  tin- 
pi'oplc.  This  too  was  n\  a  time  wlii'ii  tlu' whoii- 
connti'v  was  cryint'  out  in  an  at;ony  of  distreas 
for  nhuf." 

These  ri'iiiarks,  convoyinj;  a  general  imputa- 
tion upon  the  minority  senators  of  factions  con- 
duet  in  delay  in<;  the  public  business,  and  tliwart- 
inj;  the  will  of  the  people,  justified  nn  answer 
from  any  one  of  them  to  whom  it  was  a|)pli- 
cable:  and  lirst  received  it  from  Mr.  Calhoun. 

"Mr.  Calhoun  was  not  sur|)rised  at  the  impa- 
tience of  the  senator  I'roni  Kentucky,  thou;;li  he 
wan  at  his  attriliutini;  to  this  side  of  the  cham- 
ber the  delays  and  obstaclei-  thiown  in  the  way 
of  his  favorite  measure.  How  many  days  did 
the  senator  himself  spenil  in  amendin;;  his  own 
bill?  The  bill  had  been  twelve  days  before  the 
Semite,  and  eijilit  of  those  had  been  occupied  by 
the  friends  of  the  bill.  That  delay  did  not 
oiii;;iiiate  on  this  side  of  the  House;  but  now 
that  the  time  which  was  cheerfully  accorded  to 
liim  and  his  friends  is  to  be  reciprocated,  before 
half  of  it  is  over,  the  cliarj;e  of  factious  delav'  is 
raised.  Surely  the  ur;ren(;y  and  impalience  of 
the  senator  and  his  friends  cannot  be  so  very 
preat  that  the  minority  nmst  not  be  allowed  to 
employ  as  many  days  in  amending  their  bill  as 
they  took  themselves  to  altir  it.  The  senator 
from  Kenlnek}'  says  he  is  afraid,  if  wo  go  on  in 
this  way,  we  will  not  get  through  the  measures 
of  this  session  till  the  last  of  autunui.  Is  not 
the  fault  in  himself,  and  in  the  nature  of  the 
measures  he  urges  so  impatiently  ?  These  meji- 
sures  are  such  as  the  senators  in  the  minority 
are  wholly  opposed  to  on  principle — such  as 
they  conscientiously  believe  are  unconstitu- 
tional— and  is  it  not  then  right  to  resist  them, 
and  prevent,  if  they  can,  all  invasions  of  the  con- 
stitution ?  AVhy  does  he  build  upon  such  un- 
reasonable expectations  as  to  calculate  on  carry- 
ing measures  of  this  magnitude  and  importance 
with  a  few  days  of  hasty  legislation  on  each? 
What  are  the  measures  proposed  ]\y  the  sen- 
ator ?  'fhey  comprise  the  whole  federal  sys- 
tem, which  it  took  forty  years,  from  l'^'.^  to 
1^(20,  to  establish — but  which  are  now,  hajipily 
for  the  coundy,  prostrate  in  the  dust.  Audit 
is  these  measures,  fraught  with  such  imjiorlant 


results  that  an'  now  sought  to  be  hurried 
through  in  one  extra  ses.-ion  ;  meaNiires  which, 
wilboiil  consuming  one  particle  of  uselchrf  time 
to  ili>eusH  fully,  would  re<|uire.  instead  of  an 
exlni  session  of  Con;:ii'ss,  four  or  five  regiihir 
ses>ion-.  The  sennlor  siii<l  the  eoiinlry 
agony,  crying  for  "action,"  "action. 


was  ill 


111- 


liei 


derstood  whence  (hat  cry  came— it  came  frum 
the  holders  of  State  slocks,  the  nun  u  ho  ex- 
pected another  eximnsion.  to  relieve  themselves 
at  tlie  expense  of  governnmit.  "  Action" — 
''action."  meant  nothing  but  "plunder."  "plun- 
der." '"plunder;"  and  he  assured  the  gentleman, 
that  lie  could  not  be  more  anxious  in  urging  nn 
u  .sy  teni  of  plunder  than  he  (.Mr.  Calhoun) 
would  be  in  ojiposing  it.  He  so  understood  tlu 
senator,  and  he  in(|uired  of  him,  whether  Ik; 
called  this  an  insidious  iimendment  ? 

This  was  a  sharp  reply,  just  in  its  retort, 
spirited  in  its  tone,  judicious  in  exjiandiiig  tin 
basis  of  the  new  debate  that  was  to  come 
on  ;  and  greatly  irritated  Mr.  (May.  He  im- 
mediately felt  that  he  had  no  right  to  imiieacli 
the  motives  of  senators,  and  catching  up  Mr. 
Calhoun  on  that  point,  and  sfrongi}'  contestiiij: 
it,  bi'ought  on  a  rapid  succession  of  contradic- 
tory asseverations:  Thus; 

"Mr.  Clay.  I  said  no  such  thing,  sir;  T  did 
not  say  any  thing  about  the  motirvs  of  seiui- 
tors. 

"Mr.  Camioin  said  he  understood  the  sena- 
tor's meaning  to  be  that  the  motives  of  the  op- 
position were  factious  and  frivolous. 

"Mr.  Ci.AV.     I  .said  no  such  thing,  sir. 

"  Jlr.  Caliioi  N.     It  was  so  understood. 

"  Mr,  Ci.AV.     No,  sir;  no,  sir. 

"Mr.  Cai.moun.  Yes,  sir,  yes;  it  could  Ix' 
understood  in  no  other  way. 

"Mr.  Ci.AV.  AVhat  I  diil  say,  was,  that  the 
rfl'ert  of  such  amendments,  and  of  consnniin^' 
time  in  debating  them,  would  be  a  waste  of  tliiii 
time  from  the  business  of  the  se.-sion  ;  and,  cou.h- 
quently,  would  produce  unnecessary  delay  and 
embarrassment.  I  .said  noMiing  of  viiitinn — 1 
only  spoke  of  the  practical  cjlvct  and  result. 

'•  Mr.  Camiol'n  said  he  understood  it  had  been 
repeated  for  the  secoiul  nme  that  there  could 
be  no  other  motive  or  object  entertained  by  the 
senators  in  the  opposition,  in  making  amend- 
ments and  speeches  on  this  bill,  than  to  em- 
barrass the  majority  by  frivolous  and  vexatious 
delay. 

"  ^Tr.  Ci.AY  insisted  that  he  made  use  of  no  as- 
sertions as  to  molifes. 

"  Mr.  Calhoun.  If  the  senator  means  to  say 
that  he  does  not  accuse  this  side  of  the  House 
of  bringing  forward  jiropositious  for  the  sake  of 
delay,  he  wished  to  understand  him. 

"Mr.  Ci.AV.    I  intended  that. 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  rejieated  that  he  understood 
the  senator  to  mean  that  the  senators  in  the  oi)- 
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ji4)Kition  were  KpinnitiK  "ut  the  time  for  noother 
])urposc  hut  that  of  delaying  nnd  einliarriiriHiiiK 
the  majority. 

■Mr.  ("i.Ai   iidiiiittcd  that  was  liiH  nuuiiin^', 

tlic>u^.'li  nut  thus  expressed." 

."soendeil  tliis  keen  ci)lhH|uy  in  which  the  perti- 
nacity, and  clear  perccptiuns  of  .Mr.  Calhoun 
lin>ii;iht  out  the  adniirision  that  the  iiii])euchinent 
of  iniilivt'S  was  iiilendcd,  Init  not  e.\pre.«i»ed. 
Ilavinj^  pot  this  admission  .Mr.  t'tilliouii  went  on 
to  defy  the  accnsutioii  of  faction  ami  frivolity, 
and  to  declare  a  determination  in  the  luinuijly 
to  continue  in  their  coiirs" ;  and  put  a  iter- 
eiiiptory  (piesticui  to  Mr.  Clay. 

'•Mr.  Calhoun  oliserved  that  to  attempt,  hy 
such  cliarjies  of  factious  and  fiivolniis  motives, 
to  silence  the  opposition.  w:is  wholly  Useless. 
Jlc  and  his  friends  had  priiicipii  s  to  contend  for 
that  were  neither  new  nor  IVivolons,  and  they 
would  here  now,  and  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places,  maintain  them  apiinst  those  mea-iiri'S,  in 
whatevi'r  way  they  thoii^rht  ino>l  ellicieiit.  Did 
the  senator  from  Kentucky  mean  to  apjdy  to  the 
.sieiiate  the  gaj;:  law  parsed  in  the  other  branch 
of  Coiij^ies.s  .'  If  he  did,  it  was  time  he  shoiiM 
know  that  he  (Mr.  Calhoun),  and  his  friends 
were  ready  to  meet  him  on  that  iioint." 

This  (lueslion,  and  the  avoweil  readiness  to 
meet  the  fra^f:in}::  attempt,  were  not  spoken  w  ith- 
out  warrant.  The  democratic  senators  having 
i^iit  wind  of  what  was  to  come,  had  consulted 
toj;elher  luid  taken  their  resolve  to  defy  and  to 
dare  it — to  resist  its  introduction,  and  trample 
ui)oii  the  rule,  if  voted :  and  in  the  mean  time  to 
pain  an  ailvantajie  with  the  public  by  reixlering 
odious  their  attempt.  Mr.  Clay  answered  ar};u- 
iiH'iitatively  for  the  rule,  uud  that  the  people 
were  for  it : 

■•  Let  those  senators  po  into  the  country,  and 
tliey  will  iind  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
complaining  of  the  delay  nnd  internii)tion  of  the 
national  bu.-iness,  by  their  long  sj)eeches  in  t'oii- 
gre.ss ;  and  if  they  will  be  but  admonished  l)y 
the  people,  they  will  come  back  with  a  lesson  to 
cut  short  their  debating,  and  give  their  atten- 
tion more  to  action  than  to  words.  AVho  ever 
heard  that  the  people  would  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  abridgment  of  r^peeches  in  Co.,gres.s?  He 
had  never  heard  the  shortness  of  speeches  com- 
plained of.  Indeed,  he  should  not  be  surprised 
if  the  people  would  get  up  remonstrances  against 
lengthy  speeches  iu  Congress." 

With  respect  to  the  defiance,  Mr.  Clay  re- 
turned it,  and  'eclared  his  determination  to 
bring  forward  the  measure. 

"  With  regard  to  the  intimation  of  the  gentle- 
man from  .South  Carolina  [Mr.  Calhoun],  he 


understood  him  and  his  cotimo  pcrfectlv  \\ell, 
and  tidd  him  and  his  friends  that,  for  himself, 
he  knew  not  how  his  frit  nd^  would  acl  ;  hi'  was 
ready  at  any  moineiil  to  bring  forward  and  sup- 
port a  measuri'  w  hidi  should  give  to  the  nia- 
joiily  the  contnd  of  the  busine.-s  of  the  .">(  nate 
of  tile  I'nited  .Slates.  Let  them  denounce  ii  as 
much  as  they  |ileased  iu  advance:  unmoved  by 
any  of  their  deiinncialioiis  and  threats,  standing 
firm  in  the  Hiipport  <d'  the  interests  which  he 
believed  the  country  demands,  lor  one.  he  was 
ready  for  thi'  adoption  (d"  a  rule  which  would 
place  the  bii>iness  of  the  Senad'  umUr  the  con- 
trol of  a  majority  of  the  Senate." 

Mr.  Clay  was  now  conimilted  to  bring  for- 
ward the  measure  ;  and  wa.s  instantly  and  del'y- 
ingly  invited  to  do  so. 

'•  Mr.  Calikh  .\  said  there  was  no  doidd  of 
the  senator's  preililection  for  a  gag  law.  Let 
him  bring  on  that  mea>ure  as  soon  lus  ever  he 
pleases. 

"  iMr.  IJkn  ro.N.     Come  on  with  il." 

Without  waiting  for  any  thing  further  from 
Mr.  Clay,  Jlr.  Calhoun  proceeded  lo  slum-  hiiii, 
still  further,  how  little  his  threat  was  heeded  ; 
and  taunted  him  with  wi.'^hing  to  revive  the 
spirit  of  tlie  alien  and  sedition  laws: 

"Mr.  Caliiol'n  said  il  must  be  admitted  that, 
if  the  senator  was  not  acting  on  the  federal  side. 
he  would  find  it  hard  to  jieisuade  the  .\iaerican 
people  of  the  fact,  by  showing  them  his  love  of 
gag  laws,  and  strong  disjiosition  to  silence  both 
the  national  coiincilsandll.v  jiress.  Did  he  not 
remember  something  about  an  alien  and  sedition 
law,  and  can  he  fail  to  perceive  the  rehition-hip 
with  the  measure  he  contemplates  to  put  down 
debate  here  ?  What  is  the  dillerence,  in  ]prin- 
ciple,  between  his  gag  law  nnl  the  alien  and 
sedition  law  ?  We  are  gravely  told  that  the 
.speaking  of  the  representatives  of  the  jieople, 
which  is  to  convey  to  them  full  iid'ormation  on 
the  subjects  of  legislation  in  their  councils,  is 
worse  than  useless,  and  must  be  abated.  AVho 
consumed  the  time  of  last  Congress  in  long 
sjieeches,  vexatious  and  frivolous  attempts  to 
embarrass  and  thwart  the  Inisiness  of  the  coun- 
try, and  useless  opposition,  tending  to  no  end 
but  that  out  of  df)ors,  the  presidential  election? 
Who  but  the  .senator  and  his  party,  then  iu  tho 
minority  ?  15ut  now,  when  they  are  iu  the  ma- 
jority, and  the  mo^t  inii)ortant  measures  ever 
pressed  forward  together  in  one  session,  he  is 
the  fir.st  to  threaten  a  gag  law,  to  choke  off  de- 
bate, and  deprive  the  minorit}-  even  of  the  poor 
privilege  of  entering  their  protest."' 

Of  all  the  members  of  the  .'^enate,  one  of  tho 

mildest  and  most  amicable — one  of  the  gentlest 

language,  and  firmest  purpo.se — was  L>r.  Linn, 

1  of  Missouri.    The  temper  of  the  minority  seua- 
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tors  may  Le  judgctJ  by  the  tone  and  tenor  of  his 
remarks. 

''Ho  (Mr.  LiN!.)  would  for  his  part,  make  a 
few  emarks  Iwri.  and  in  doin^  so  lie  intcndi-d 
to  'le  as  pointf'd  iS  possible,  for  he  had  now,  be 
found,  to  contend  for  liberty  of  speech ;  and 
while  any  of  that  liberty  was  left,  he  would 
give  iiis  remarks  the  utmost  bounds  consistent 
witii  his  own  s».nse  of  what  v>as  due  to  liimself, 
his  constituents,  and  the  country.  The  whips, 
duriu};  tbo  iaU'  idi'^iiistration,  liad  brought  to 
bear  a  system  u/  .sault  against  the  majority  in 
power.  whi<  !i  might  justly  be  ehnracterized  as 
frivolous  and  vexatious,  and  nothing  else ;  yet 
they  had  always  been  treated  by  the  n\ajority 
with  couitesy  and  forbearance  ;  and  the  utmost 
latitude  of  debate  had  been  allowed  them  with- 
out interrujitioii.  In  a  session  of  six  months, 
they  consunK'('  the  greater  part  of  the  time  !.i 
8|Ki.'c!ies  for  electioneering  eHli't,  so  that  ouly 
tw  ity-eight  bills  were  passed.  These  election- 
eering speeches,  on  all  occasions  that  could  be 
startid,  wl'.vther  the  presentation  of  a  petition, 
motion,  or  a  resolution,  or  discussion  of  a  bill, 
wen  uniformly  and  'tudiously  of  tiie  most  in- 
sulting character  to  the  majority,  whose  mildest 
form  of  designation  was  "collar  men  ;"  and  other 
epithets  cipmlly  tlegrading.  How  often  had  it 
been  said  of  the  other  branch  of  Congress, 
'•  \V!iat  t'ould  be  expected  from  a  House  so  con- 
stili:ted  ? "  Tra:e  back  the  course  of  '^hat  party, 
step  by  step,  to  IMJU,  and  it  may  be  tracked  ii> 
blood.  The  outrages  in  New  York  in  that  year 
are  not  forgotten.  The  tierce  and  fiendish  spirit 
of  strife  and  usurpation  \>uich  jironipted  the 
seizure  of  public  arms,  to  turi':  them  against 
tlio.-e  who  were  their  feliow-ci«izens,  is  yet  fresh 
as  ever,  and  ready  to  win  its  \ -ay  to  what  it 
aims  at.  What  was  done  then,  lunler  the  influ- 
ence and  shadow  of  the  great  money  jmwer, 
may  be  done  again.  He  (Mr.  Linn)  had  mark- 
ed them,  and  nothing  should  restrain  him  from 
doing  his  duty  an<l  standing  up  in  the  front 
rank  of  opposition  to  keep  them  from  the  in- 
P',;vations  they  meditated.  Neither  the  frown 
nor  meiuiee  o(  any  leader  of  that  party — no  lofty 
b*  aring,  or  shaking  of  the  mane — would  deter 
111). I  I'roui  tlie  fearless  and  honest  discharge  of 
those  of)iipitions  which  were  due  to  his  consti- 
tuents i'U('.  to  the  country.  He  n  "t  adverted 
to  the  conJuct  of  the  whig  party  when  thesub- 
trcasiivy  Has  under  di  Mission,  and  reminded 
the  pre-ent  party  in  power  of  the  forlH'arance 
with  which  they  had  licen  ttvated,  contrasting 
that  treatment  with  the  manifestations  now 
ma('e  to  the  minority.  We  are  now.  said  .Mr. 
ii.nu  in  couelusi:^;;  *o  be  checked  ;  but  I  tell 
tlic  -senator  from  Kentiu'ky,  and  any  oth<r  sen- 
iitor  who  chooses  to  treail  in  bis  steps,  that  he 
is  alx.iit  to  deal  a  double  bunded  game  at  wbieli 
two  can  Jilay.  He  is  welcome  to  try  his  skill. 
Ibit  I  would  expect  that  some  on  tliat  side  are 
not  prepared  to  go  (piite  so  far;  ai"*  *'>at  tt-iv 
is  yet  among  them  sufTlcient  liberality  to  coun- 


terbalance political  feeling,  and  induce  them  not 
to  object  to  our  light  of  spending  as  much  time 
in  tryii  g  t.)  improve  their  bill  as  they  have 
taken  themselves  to  clip  and  pare  and  sha])e  it 
to  their  own  fancies." 

Here  this  irritating  point  rested  for  the  day 
— and  for  three  days,  when  it  was  revived  by 
the  reiiroaches  and  threats  of  Mr.  Clay  against 
the  minority. 

"  The  House  (he  said)  had  been  treading  on 
the  heels  of  the  Senate,  and  at  last  had  got  tlie 
start  of  it  u  long  way  in  advance  of  the  business 
of  this  session.  The  reason  was  obvious.  'I'he 
majority  there  is  for  action,  and.  has  .secured  it. 
Some  change  was  called  for  in  this  chamber. 
The  truth  is  that  the  minority  here  control  the 
action  of  the  Senate,  and  cause  all  the  delay  of 
the  public  business.  They  obstruct  the  majority 
in  the  dispatch  of  all  business  of  importraice  to 
the  country,  and  particularly  those  measures 
which  the  majority  is  bound  to  give  to  the 
country  without  further  delaj'.  Did  not  this 
reduce  the  nmjority  to  the  necessity  of  adopting 
some  measure  which  would  place  the  contix)!  of 
the  business  of  the  session  in  their  hands  ?  It 
was  impossible  to  do  without  it:  it  must  be  re- 
sortetl  to." 

To  this  Mr.  Calhoun  replied : 

"  The  senator  from  Kentucky  tells  the  Senate 
the  other  House  has  got  before  it.  iiow  has 
the  other  H.ouse  got  before  the  .Senate  ?  Hy  a 
despotic  exercise  of  the  power  of  a  majority. 
Wy  destr>>ying  the  liberties  of  the  people  in  gag- 
ging th'ir  ivpresentatives.  Hy  pri'venting  the 
minority  from  its  free  exen-ise  of  its  right  of  re- 
nu)nstrance.  This  is  tlie  way  the  House  has  got 
belVre  the  Senate.  And  now  there  was  too 
much  evidence  to  doubt  that  the  Senate  was  to 
be  made  to  keep  up  with  the  House  by  the  same 
means." 

Mr.  Clay,  finding  such  undaunted  opposition 
to  the  hour  rule,  replied  in  a  way  to  let  it  be 
seen  that  the  threat  of  that  rule  was  given  up, 
and  that  a  measure  of  a  dif'Tcnt  kind,  but 
e(]ually  efleclive,  was  to  be  proposed;  and 
would  be  certainly  adopted.     He  said : 

'•  If  he  did  not  adopt  the  same  means  which 
had  jinned  so  lienoficial  ir.  the  other  House,  he 
would  have  something  equally  eHicient  to  offer. 
He  had  no  tloubt  of  the  cheerful  adoption  of 
such  a  measure  when  it  should  come  before  tlic 
Senate.  So  far  from  the  rule  being  condemned, 
he  would  venture  to  say  that  it  would  be  geiie- 
ndly  approved.  It  'vas  the  means  of  <'onlrolliiig 
the  business,  abridging  long  and  uiineces.saiy 
speeches,  anil  woulil  lie  every  way  hailed  as  one 
of  the  greatest  improvements  of  the  age.'' 

This  glimpse  of  another  measure,  confirmed 
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the  minority  in  the  belief  of  what  they  had 
heard — that  several  whip  senators  had  refused 
topo  with  Mr.  Clay  for  the  hour  rule,  and  forced 
him  to  pive  it  up;  but  they  had  aproed  to  po  for 
the  previous  question,  which  he  held  to  beequally 
effective  ;  and  was,  in  fact,  UKtre  so — as  it  cut 
off  debate  at  any  moment.  It  was  just  as  olfen- 
sive  as  the  other.  Mr.  Kinp,  of  Alabama,  was 
the  first  to  meet  the  thifat.  under  this  new 
fonn,  and  the  Kepister  of  Debates  shows  this 
scene : 

'Mr.  Kinp  said  the  senator  from  Kentucky 
complained  of  three  weeks  and  a  half  havinp 
been  lost  in  atnendn.ents  to  his  bill.  Was  not 
the  senator  awaie  that  it  was  himself  and  his 
fri'.'uds  had  consume<l  most  of  tiiat  time  ?  Hut 
now  that  the  minority  had  to  take  it  up,  the 
Senate  is  tohl  there  must  bo  a  pap  law.  Did 
he  und.erstand  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
■senator  to  introduce  that  measure  ? 

"Mr.  Ci.AV.    I  will,  sir;  F  will! 

"  .Mr.  K  INC.  I  tell  the  senator,  then,  that  he 
may  make  his  arranpements  at  his  boardinp- 
houae  for  the  winter. 

''Mr.  Clav.     Very  well,  sir. 

"Mr.  KiN(!  was  truly  sorry  to  sec  the  honor- 
able senator  .so  far  forpettinp  what  is  duo  to  the 
Senate,  as  to  talk  of  coercinp  it  by  any  possible 
al.ridpment  of  its  free  action.  The  freedom  of 
debate  had  never  yet  been  abridped  in  that  Ixwly, 
.since  the  foundation  of  this  poveriunent.  Was 
it  fit  or  beeominp,  after  fifVy  years  of  unre- 
strained libi'rty,  to  threaten  it  with  a  ppp  law  ? 
lie  could  tell  the  senator  that,  peaceable  a  man 
as  he  ^Mr.  Ki\t;)  was,  whenever  it  was  at- 
tempted to  violate  that  sanctuary,  he,  for  one, 
would  resist  that  attempt  even  unto  the  death." 

The  issue  was  now  nuide  up,  and  the  determi- 
nation on  both  sides  declared — on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Clay.  s|M!akinp  in  the  name  of  his  party,  to 
introduce  the  previous  question  in  the  Senate, 
for  the  purpo.se  of  cutting  off  debate  and  amend- 
ments ;  on  the  part  of  the  minority,  to  resist 
the  ruk^ — not  only  il.s  establishment,  but  its 
execution.  This  was  a  delicate  step,  and  iv- 
qnired  justification  before  the  public,  before  a 
Kccne  of  resistance  to  the  execution — involving 
di.sorder,  and  jwssibly  violence — should  conu; 
on.  The  scheme  had  l)een  denounced,  and  de- 
fied ;  but  the  ample  reasons  against  it  had  not 
been  fully  stated  ;  and  it  was  deemed  best  that 
a  .solid  foundation  of  justification  for  whatever 
inipht  hapi)cn,  should  lio  laid  beforehand  in  a 
reasoned  and  considered  sjK'Cch.  The  author 
of  this  View,  was  required  to  make  that  speech ; 
and  fur  that  puri^su  i'ulluwod  Mr.  King. 


'■  Jlr.  Benton  would  take  this  opportunity  to 
say  a  word  on  this  menact>,  .so  of>en  thrown  out, 
of  a  design  to  stifle  debate,  ami  stop  amend- 
ments to  bills  in  this  chaml)cr.  He  shoidd  con- 
sider such  an  attempt  as  much  a  violation  of  tho 
constitution,  and  of  the  privileges  of  the  cham- 
lier,  as  it  would  Iks  for  a  military  tisurper  to 
enaT  upon  us,  at  the  head  of  his  soldierj',  and 
expel  us  from  our  seats. 

'•  It  is  not  in  order,  continued  Mr.  B. — it  is  not 
in  order,  and  would  be  a  breach  of  the  privilepe 
of  the  House  of  Hepresentatives,  to  refer  to  any 
tliinp  which  may  have  taken  place  in  that  House. 
My  business  is  with  our  own  chamlier,  and  with 
the  threat  which  has  so  often  been  uttered  ou 
this  floor,  during  this  extra  se.s.sion,  of  stifling 
debate,  and  cutting  off  amendments,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  previous  question. 

'■  With  respect  to  debates,  senators  have  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  speak  ;  and  while  they  speak 
to  the  subject  before  the  House,  there  is  no 
IK>wer  any  where  to  stop  thcni.  It  is  a  consti- 
tutional right.  When  a  member  departs  from 
the  question,  he  is  to  l)0  stopped  :  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Chair — your  duty,  Mr.  President,  to  stop 
him — and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  sustain 
you  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty.  We  have 
rules  for  con<lucling  the  debates,  and  these  rules 
only  require  to  Ihj  enforced  in  order  to  make 
debates  decent  and  instructive  in  their  import, 
and  brief  and  reasonable  in  their  duration.  The 
government  has  been  in  operation  above  fifty 
years,  and  the  freedom  of  debate  has  been  some- 
times abu.sed,  especially  during  the  last  twelve 
years,  when  those  out  of  jwwer  made  the  two 
houses  of  Congress  the  arena  of  political  and 
electioneering  combat  against  the  democratic 
administrati<m  in  iM)wer.  The  liberty  t)f  debate 
was  abused  during  this  time ;  but  the  tlemo- 
cratic  majority  would  not  impose  gags  and  m\iz- 
zles  on  the  mouths  of  the  minority  ;  they  would 
not  sto|)  their  si»eeclies  ;  considering,  and  justly 
considering,  that  the  privilege  of  sjn-ech  was  in- 
estimable and  inattackable — that  some  abuse  of 
it  was  inse|Minible  from  its  enjoyment — and  that 
it  was  better  to  eiulure  a  temporary  abu.se  than 
to  i-.icur  a  total  extinction  of  this  great  privi- 
lege'. 

'  But,  sir,  debate  is  one  thing,  and  i.mendments 
another.  A  long  siwech,  wandering  off  from  tho 
bill,  is  a  very  ditlereiit  thing  from  a  short  amend- 
ment, directed  to  the  texture  of  the  bill  itself, 
Riid  intended  to  increase  its  beneficial,  or  to 
diminish  its  prejudicial  action.  These  amend- 
ments aiv  the  iK)int  to  which  I  now  speak,  and 
to  the  nature  of  which  I  particularly  invoke  tho 
attention  of  the  Semite. 

"  By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  each 
bill  is  to  receive  three  r  idinps,  and  each  reading 
represents  a  differeut  ;^  -o  of  proceedinp,  and  a 
different  mode  of  actio.,  under  it.  The  first 
readinp  is  for  information  only  ;  it  is  to  let  the 
House  know  what  the  bill  is" for,  what  its  con- 
tents are  ;  and  then  neither  debate  nor  amend- 
ment is  expected,  and  never  occurs,  except  iu 
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oxlraonliimrv  oiisc.-j.  The  second  iradiiifi  is  fur 
aim'ii(liii('iitsaii(l  fl<'l)ate.  and  this  rcadiiifr  usually 
takes  placL-  in  Cnmiiiittt'c  of  tho  Wiiole  in  the 
House  of  lU'iucseutatives,  and  in  (/misi  com- 
niitleL-  in  (he  Senate.  Tlie  third  reading:,  after 
tlie  hill  is  cniirossed,  is  for  j)assafre  ;  and  tlien 
it  cannot  he  amended,  and  is  usually  voti'd  upon 
with  'ittle  or  no  lU-hate.  Now.  it  is  ni)|)arent 
that  the  >eeond  readiiifr  of  tlie  hill  is  tlie  impor- 
tant one — that  it  is  the  lejrislative — the  law- 
making— leadinjr ;  the  one  at  whieh  the  collec- 
tive wisdom  of  the  House  is  concentrated  upon 
it.  to  free  it  from  defects,  and  to  improve  it  to 
the  utmost — to  illustrate  its  nature,  and  trace  its 
coiiseiiuenies.  The  hill  is  drawn  \i\>  in  a  com- 
mittee ;  or  it  is  received  from  a  department  in 
the  form  of  a  projit  di;  /o/,  and  reported  hy  a 
committee  ;  or  it  is  the  work  of  a  single  memher, 
and  introduced  on  leave.  The  hill,  hefore  per- 
fected hy  amendments,  is  the  work  of  a  com- 
mittee, or  of  a  head  of  a  department,  or  of  a 
siniilc  memher ;  and  if  amendments  are  pre- 
vented, then  the  lefjislative  jiower  of  the  House 
is  annihilated ;  the  edict  of  ii  secretary,  of  a 
commiltee.  or  of  a  mcmhei',  hecomes  the  law  ; 
and  the  collected  and  concentrated  wisdom  and 
expi'iience  of  the  House  has  never  been  brought 
to  hear  ui>on  it. 

*•  The  previous  question  cuts  olf  amendments ; 
and.  therefore,  neither  in  Knjrland  nor  in  the 
I'nited  .States,  until  now.  in  the  Mouse  ol  Repre- 
sentatives, has  that  (piostion  ever  been  applied 
to  bills  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  on  the 
second  rea<Iiti<r.  This  question  annihilates  lej-is- 
lation.  sets  at  noufrht  the  wisdom  of  the  lioiise, 
and  expunges  the  minority,  it  is  always  an 
invidious  (pustion,  but  seldom  enforced  in  Enjr- 
land,  and  lint  little  used  in  the  eailier  i)eriods 
of  our  own  irovernmeni.  Jt  has  never  been  used 
in  the  Senate  at  all,  never  at  any  sta^e  of  the 
bill;  in  the  House  of  Kepix-.sentatives  it  has 
never  Iw-en  used  on  the  second  readinj?  of  a  bill, 
in  ("Committee  of  the  Whole,  until  the  present 
session — this  session,  so  ominous  in  its  call  and 
connneucement,  and  whieh  pives  daily  proo^  of 
its  alarmiu};  tendencies,  and  of  its  unconsti- 
tutional. dan};erous,  and  corruptinjjj  measures. 
The  previous  (piesMon  has  never  yet  been  ap- 
plied in  this  chaml)er  ;  and  to  apply  it  now,  at 
this  ominous  session,  when  all  the  olil  federal 
measures  of  lifty  years  ap:o  are  to  be  coiifrlom- 
erated  into  one  hu^re  and  frifihtfiil  mass,  and 
rushed  through  by  one  convulsive  ell'ort ;  to  ap- 
ply it  now,  under  such  circumstances,  is  to  muz- 
zle the  mouths,  to  jrajr  the  Jaws,  and  tie  up  the 
toiifiues  of  tho.se  whose  speeches  would  exp«'s.- 
the  enormities  which  cannot  endure  the  lifrht, 
and  pri'sent  lo  the  i)eo|)le  these  ruinous  nuas- 
ures  in  the  colors  in  which  they  ought  to  be  seen. 

'•The  opinion  of  the  jieople  is  invoked — they 
are  said  to  he  opposed  to  lon<;  speeches,  and  in 
fav(»r  of  action.  Ihit,  do  they  want  action  with- 
out deliberation,  without  consideration,  witliout 
knowing  what  we  ave  doing?  Do  they  want 
bills  without  umendmenlB — without  examina- 


tion of  details — without  a  knowledge  of  their 
ellect  and  operation  when  they  are  passed  ;' 
Certainly  the  people  wish  no  such  thing.  They 
want  nothing  which  will  not  bear  discu.-sidji. 
The  peojile  are  in  favor  of  iliscussion,  an<l  nev.r 
read  our  debates  with  more  avidity  than  at 
this  om"  ions  and  critical  extraordinary  session. 
15ut  I '  an  well  conceive  of  those  who  are  agaiii>t 
those  <lehate.s,  and  want  thim  stilled.  <'!d  se- 
dition law  federalism  is  against  them  :  ti.o  coi- 
morants  who  are  whetting  their  bills  for  llie 
prey  which  the  acts  of  this  session  are  to  give 
them,  are  ag.'iinst  them:  and  the  ad.ocatesef 
these  acts,  who  cannot  answer  these  argnmeius, 
and  who  shelter  weakness  under  diaiiijird  si- 
lence, they  are  all  weary,  sick  and  tired  of  a 
contest  whieh  rages  on  one  side  <tnly,  and  which 
exposes  at  (Mice  the  badness  of  their  cause  anil 
the  defeat  of  its  defenders.  Sir,  this  call  fur 
action  !  action  !  action  !  (as  it  was  well  .«aid  yes- 
terday), conies  from  those  whose  cry  is,  plun- 
der !  plunder  !  plunder  ! 

"The  previous  (piestion,  and  the  oM  scdilinn 
law,  iire  measures  of  the  same  chaiacter,  ami 
children  oi"  the  same  parents,  and  intended  ("p 
the  same  purposes.  Tliey  arc  to  hitle  light — lo 
enable  those  in  jiower  to  work  in  darkness — to 
enable  them  to  jiroceed  unmolested — and  tn 
permit  them  to  establish  ruinous  measures  with- 
out stint,  and  without  detection.  The  introduc- 
tion of  this  previous  questi(m  into  this  body,  I 
shall  resist  as  I  would  resist  its  conversion  into 
a  bed  of  justice — fjit  de  Jimlicr — of  the  old 
French  monarchy,  for  the  registration  of  royal 
eflicts.  In  these  betls  of  Justice — the  Parliament 
formed  into  a  bed  of  justice — the  kings  before 
the  revelution,  cau.sed  their  edicts  to  he  legi.s- 
teied  without  debate,  and  without  aniemlment. 
The  king  ordered  it,  and  it  was  done — his  word 
became  law.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  Par- 
liament was  refractory,  Louis  XIV.  entered  the 
chamber,  booted  and  spurred — a  whip  in  his 
hand — a  hoisewhip  in  his  hand — and  stood  on 
his  feet  until  the  edict  was  registered.  This  i* 
what  has  been  <lone  in  the  way  of  passing  hills 
without  debate  or  amendment,  in  France.  IJiit, 
in  extenuation  of  this  conduct  of  Louis  the  XI V., 
it  must  he  remembered  that  he  was  a  very  yoiin;,' 
man  when  he  conmiitted  this  indiscretion,  more 
derogatory  to  himself  than  to  the  Parliament 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  indignity.  He 
never  repeated  it  in  his  riper  age,  for  he  was  a 
gentleman  as  well  as  a  king,  and  in  a  fifty  years' 
reign  never  repeated  tiiat  indiscreti<  of  his 
youth.  True,  no  whips  may  be  brought  into 
our. legislative  halls  to  enforce  the  gag  and  the 
muzzle,  but  1  go  against  the  things  tliemselves  - 
rgaiiist  the  infiingi'iiient  of  the  right  of  speech 
and  against  the  annihilation  of  our  legisl.itive 
faculties  by  annihilating  the  right  of  makin;; 
amendments,  1  go  against  these  ;  and  suy  that 
we  shall  be  nothing  but  a  bed  of  justice  for  the 
registration  of  presi<leutial,  or  partismi,  or  civil 
chieftain  edicts,  when  <Iebates  and  anieiidmenta 
are  su^ipressed  in  this  body. 
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"Sir,  when  tlic  i)revions  question  sliidi  be 
hroufrht  into  this  chamber — when  it  shall  lie 
ajjplied  to  our  bills  in  our  ijiKn^i  conunittee — I 
am  ready  to  fee  my  legislative  life  terniinatcd. 
I  want  no  seat  here  when  that  shall  be  the  case. 
As  the  Honiaus  held  their  natural  lives,  so  do 
I  hold  my  ])olitical  existence.  The  IJonian  car- 
ried his  "life  on  the  i)oint  of  his  sword ;  and 
when  that  life  ceased  to  be  honorable  to  himself, 
nrnscfid  to  his  country,  he  fell  n\iim  his  sword, 
and  died.  This  made  of  that  people  the  most 
warlike  and  heroic  nation  of  the  earth.  What 
they  ilid  with  their  natural  lives,  i  an>  willing 
to  (to  with  my  legislative  an<l  political  existence : 
I  am  willing  to  terminate  it,  either  when  it  shall 
cease  to  be  honorable  to  mjsclt,  ir  useftd  to  my 
connlry  ;  and  that  I  feel  would  be  the  case  when 
this  chandler,  stripped  of  its  constitutional  free- 
dom, shall  receive  the  gag  and  nui/.zle  of  the 
previous  question." 

Mr.  Clay  again  took  the  floor.  He  spoke 
mililly.  and  coaxingly — reminded  the  minority 
of  their  own  course  when  in  power — gave  a  hint 
about  going  into  executive  business — but  still 
felt  it  his  duty  to  give  the  majority  the  control 
of  the  public  business,  notwithstanding  the 
threatened  resistance  of  the  minority. 

•'He  (Mr.  C'i.av)  would,  however,  say  that 
after  all,  he  thought  the  genMemen  on  the  other 
side  wouhl  find  it  was  better  to  go  on  with  the 
public  business  harmoniously  and  good  humor- 
edly  together,  and  all  woidd  get  along  better. 
He  would  reanind  the  gentlemen  of  their  own 
course  when  in  jiower,  and  the  frequent  occa- 
sions on  which  the  minority'  then  acted  with 
(iiurtesy  in  allowing  their  treasury  note  bills  to 
pass,  and  on  various  other  occasions.  He  thought 
it  was  iniderstood  that  tlay  were  to  go  into 
executive  session,  and  afterwards  take  up  the 
l(ian  bill.  He  .-hould  feel  it  his  duty  to  take 
measures  to  give  the  majority  the  control  of  the 
business,  niaugre  all  the  menaces  that  had  been 
made." 

IIer(-  was  a  great  change  of  tone,  and  the  hint 
about  t^oiiig  into  executive  business  was  a  sign 
of  he-itation,  faintly  counterbalanced  by  the 
iviteration  of  his  purj)ose  under  a  sense  of  duty. 
It  was  still  the  morning  hour — the  hour  for 
motions,  before  the  calendar  was  cidled :  the 
lioiu'  for  the  motion  he  had  been  expected  to 
make.  That  motion  was  evidently  deferred. 
The  iutinuition  of  going  into  executive  busines.t, 
was  a  surprise.  Such  business  was  regularly 
,i.'ime  into  towards  the  close  of  the  day's  session 
—after  the  day's  legislative  work  was  done; 
and  this  course  was  never  departed  from  except 
in  ermrgent  cases — cases  which  would  consume 
a  whole  day,  or  could  not  wait  till  cvcDing: 


and  no  such  cases  were  known  to  exist  at  present. 
This  was  a  patise,  and  losing  a  ilay  in  the  carry- 
in'c  along  of  those  very  measures,  for  hastening 
w.'iich  the  new  rule  was  wanted.  Mr.  Calhoun, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  limitation  which  he 
perceived,  and  to  increase  it,  b}-  daring  the 
threatened  measure,  instantly  rose.  He  was 
saluted  with  cries  that  "  the  morning  hour  was 
out : "  '•  not  yet ! "  said  he :  "  it  lacks  one  minute 
of  it;  and  1  avail  myself  of  that  minute:"  aiul 
then  went  on  for  several  minutes. 

'•  He  thought  this  busines.'i  closely  analogous 
to  the  alien  and  sedition  laws.    Here  was  a  pal- 
jiable  attempt  to  infringe  the  right  of  speech. 
He  would  tell  the  senatiuMliat  the  minority  had 
rights  under  the  constitution  which  they  meant 
to  exercise,  and  let  the  senator  try  when  he 
pleased  to  abridge  those  rights,  he  would  iind 
it  no  easy  job.    AVheii  had  tliat  (otir)  sideof  the 
Senate  ever  sought  to  protract  discussion  unne- 
cessarily ?     [Cries  of 'never  !  never!']    Where 
was  there  a  body  that  had  less  abused  its  jirivi- 
leges  ?     If  the  gag-law  was  attemjited  to  be  put 
in  force,  he  would  resist  it  to  the  last.    As  ju<lg- 
ment  had  been  pronounced,  he  suppose<l  submis- 
sion was  expectefl.     The  unrestiained    liberty 
(jf  speech,  and  freedom  of  debate,  had  been  pre- 
served in  the  Senate  for  fifty  years.     Hut  now 
the  warning  was  given  that  the  yoke  was  to  be 
put  on  it  which  bad  already  been  jdaced  on  the 
other  branch  of  Congress.    There  never  had  lieen 
a  body  in  this  or  anj'  other  country,  in  which, 
for  such  a  length  of  time,  so  nuich  dignity  ami 
decorum  of  debate  Iiad  been  maintained.    It  was 
remarkable  fo"  the  fact,  the  range  of  discussion 
was  less  discursive  than  in  any  other  simil.nr 
body  kiu)wn.     Speeches  were  miiformly  con- 
fined to  the  subject  under  debate.    There  could 
be  no  pretext  for  interference.    There  was  none 
but  that  of  all  despotisms.     He  woidd  give  the 
«enator  from  Kentucky  notice  to  bring  on  his 
gag  measure  as  S(jon  as  he  pleased.     He  wouhl 
find  it  no  such  easy  matter  as  he  seemed  to 
think." 

Mr.  Linn,  of  Missouri,  rose  the  instant  Mr. 
Calhoun  stopped,  and  inquired  of  the  Chair  if 
the  moruing  hour  was  out.  The  president  pro 
tempore  answered  that  it  was.  Mr.  Lim»  .said, 
he  desired  to  say  a  few  words.  The  chair  re- 
ferred him  to  the  Senate,  in  whose  discretion  it 
was,  to  depart  from  the  rule.  Mr.  Linn  appealed 
to  the  Senate  :  it  gave  him  leave :  and  he  stood 
up  and  said : 

"  It  was  an  old  Scottish  proverb,  that  threat- 
ened people  live  longest.  He  hoped  the  liberties 
of  the  Sinate  would  yet  outlive  the  threats  of 
the  senator  from  Kentucky.  IJut,  if  the  Insh 
was  to  be  upplicd,  he  would  lalher  it  was  ap- 
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plied  at  once,  tlisni  to  U*  uhvavK  throatonod  with 
it.  Thuio  is  fiiiat  complaint  of  delay  ;  but  who 
was  causing;  the  delay  now  }:iowiii{r  out  of  this 
threat?  Had  it  not  been  made,  there  would  be 
no  necessity  (or  repelling  it.  lie  knew  of  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  his  friends  to  consume 
the  time  iliat  oufrht  to  )h>  piven  to  the  public 
business.  He  had  never  known  his  friends, 
while  in  the  majority,  to  complain  of  discussion. 
He  knew  very  well,  and  c(juld  make  allowances, 
that  the  i<enator  from  Kentucky  was  jdaced  in 
a  very  tryinjj  situation.  He  knew,  also,  that 
hi.s  political  friends  felt  themselves  to  be  in  a 
very  critical  condition.  If  he  brought  forwanl 
measures  that  were  ((uestionable,  he  had  to  en- 
counter resistance,  liut  he  was  in  the  predica- 
ment that  he  had  pledjied  himself  to  carry  those 
measiu'es,  and,  if  he  did  not.  it  would  be  his 

t)olitical  ruin.  He  liad  every  tiling  on  the  issue, 
lence  his  impatience  to  pronounce  judgment 
against  the  right  of  the  minority  to  discuss  his 
measuR's." 

Mr.  Clay  interrupted  Mr.  Linn,  to  say  that  he 
had  not  offered  to  jjronounce  judgment.  Mr. 
Linn  gave  liis  words  "  that  if  the  Senate  wa.s 
dispo.sed  to  do  as  he  thought  it  ought  to  do, 
tliey  would  adopt  the  same  rule  as  the  other 
House."  Mr.  Clay  admitted  the  words ;  and 
Mr.  Linn  claimed  their  meaning  as  ))ronouucing 
judgment  on  the  duty  of  the  Senate,  and  said  : 

"  Very  well ;  if  tho  senator  was  in  such  a  criti- 
cal condition  as  to  be  obliged  to  say  he  cannot 
get  his  measures  through  without  cutting  olf 
debates,  why  does  he  not  accept  the  proposition 
of  taking  the  vote  on  his  bank  bill  on  Monday? 
If  he  brings  forward  measures  that  have  been 
battled  against  successfully  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  is  it  any  wonder  that  they  should  be 
opposed,  and  time  should  be  demanded  to  dis- 
cuss them  ?  The  senator  is  awaix)  that  whiggery 
is  dying  off  in  the  country,  and  that  there  is  no 
time  to  be  lost :  unless  he  and  his  friends  pass 
these  measures  they  arc  ruined.  All  he  should 
say  to  him  was,  pass  them  if  he  could.  If,  in 
order  to  do  it,  he  is  obliged  to  come  on  with  his 
gag  law,  he  (Mr.  Li.vn)  would  say  to  his  friends, 
let  them  meet  him  like  men.  He  was  not  lor 
threatening,  but  if  he  was  obliged  to  meet  tlie 
crisis,  he  would  do  it  as  became  him." 

Mr.  Berrien,  apparently  acting  on  the  hint  of 
Mr.  Clay,  moved  to  go  into  the  consideration  of 
executive  business.  A  question  of  order  was 
raised  upon  that  motion  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  The 
Chair  decided  in  its  favor.  Mr.  Calhoun  de- 
manded what  was  the  necessity  for  going  into 
executive  business  ?  Mr.  lierrien  did  not  think 
it  proper  to  discu.ss  that  jjoint :  so  the  executive 
session  was  gone  into :  and  when  it  was  over, 
the  Senate  adjourned  for  the  day. 


Here,  then,  was  a  day  lost  for  such  pressing 
business — the  bill,  which  was  so  urgent,  and  the 
motion,  which  was  intended  to  exjK'dite  It. 
Neither  of  them  touched :  and  the  omission 
entirely  the  faidt  of  the  majority.  There  was 
evidently  a  balk.  This  was  the  15th  of  July. 
The  10th  came,  and  was  occupied  with  the 
quiet  transaction  of  business  :  not  a  word  said 
about  the  new  rules.  The  17th  came,  and  as 
soon  as  the  Senate  met,  Mr.  Calhoun  took  the 
Hoor;  and  after  presenting  some  resolutions 
from  a  public  meeting  in  Virginia,  condemning 
the  call  of  the  extra  session,  and  all  its  measures, 
he  passed  on  to  correct  an  erroneous  idea  that 
had  got  into  the  newspapers,  that  he  himself,  in 
1812,  at  the  declaration  of  war  against  Great 
Britain,  being  acting  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  foreign  relations,  who  had  reported  the  war 
bill,  had  stifled  discussion — had  humed  the  bill 
through,  and  virtually  gagged  the  House,  lie 
gave  a  detail  of  circumstances,  which  showed 
the  error  of  this  report — that  all  the  causes  of 
war  had  been  discussed  before — that  there  was 
nothing  new  to  bo  said,  nor  desire  to  speak : 
and  that,  for  one  hour  before  the  vote  was  taken, 
there  was  a  pause  in  the  House,  waiting  for  a 
paper  from  the  department ;  and  no  one  choosing 
to  occupy  any  part  of  it  with  a  speech,  for  or 
against  the  war,  or  on  any  subject.  He  then 
gave  a  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  pre- 
vious question  into  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. 

"  It  had  been  never  used  before  the  1 1  th  Con- 
gress (1810-12).  It  was  then  adopted,  as  he 
always  understood,  in  consequence  of  the  abuse 
of  the  right  of  debate  by  Mr.  (Jardinier  of  New- 
York,  remarkable  for  his  capacity  for  making 
long  speeches.  He  could  keep  the  floor  for  days. 
The  abtise  was  considered  so  great,  that  the 
previous  question  was  introduce<l  to  prevent  it ; 
but  so  little  was  it  in  favor  with  those  who  felt 
themselves  forced  to  adopt  it,  that  he  would 
venture  to  say  without  having  looked  at  the 
journals,  that  it  was  not  u.sed  half  a  dozen  times 
during  tno  whole  war,  with  a  powerful  and  un- 
scrupulous  opposition,  and  that  in  a  body  nearly 
two-thirds  the  size  of  the  present  Htnisc.  lie 
Iwlievcd  he  might  go  farther,  and  assert  that  it 
was  never  used  but  twice  during  that  eventful 
period.  And  now,  a  measure  introduced  undor 
such  pressing  circumstances,  and  so  sparingly 
used,  is  to  be  made  the  pretext  for  introducing 
the  gag-law  into  the  Senate,  a  body  so  much 
smaller,  and  so  distinguished  for  the  closeness 
of  its  debate  and  the  brevity  of  its  discussion. 
He  would  add  that  from  the  first  introduction 
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of  the  previous  question  into  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
reventatives,  his  inijjression  was  that  it  was  not 
used  but  four  times  in  seventeen  year.s,  that  is 
from  IMU  to  1828,  the  last  occasion  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  tariff  bill.  He  now  trusted  that  he 
had  repelled  effectually  the  attempt  to  prepare 
the  country  for  the  effort  to  gag  the  Senate,  by 
a  reference  to  the  early  history  of  the  previous 
question  in  the  other  House." 

Mr.  Calhoun  then  referred  to  n  decision  made 
by  Mr.  Clay  when  Speaker  of  the  House, 
and  the  benefit  of  which  he  dainied  argumeu- 
tatively.  Mr.  Clay  disputed  his  recollection : 
Mr.  Calhoun  reiterated.  The  senators  became 
heated,  Mr.  Clay  calling  out  from  his  scat — 
"  No,  sir,  No  ! " — and  Mr.  Calhoun  answering 
back  as  he  stofjd — "  Yes,  sir,  yes  : "  and  each 
giving  his  own  version  of  the  circumstance 
without  convincing  the  other.  He  then  return- 
ed to  the  point  of  irritation — the  threatened 
gag ; — and  said : 

"  The  senator  from  Kentucky  had  endeavored 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  gag  law  and 
the  old  sedition  law.  He  (Mr.  Calhoun)  ad- 
mitted there  was  a  distinction — the  modern  gag 
law  was  by  far  the  most  odious.  The  sedition 
law  was  an  attempt  to  gag  the  people  in  their 
iudiviilual  character,  but  the  senator's  gag  was 
an  attempt  to  gag  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  selected  as  their  agents  to  deliberate, 
discuss,  and  decide  on  the  important  subjects 
intrusted  by  them  to  this  government." 

This  was  a  taunt,  and  senators  looked  to  sec 
what  would  follow.  Mr.  Clay  rose,  leisurely, 
aud  surveying  the  chamber  with  a  pleasant  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  said : 

"  The  morning  had  been  spent  so  very  agree- 
ably, that  he  hoped  the  gentlemen  were  in  a 
pood  humor  to  go  on  with  the  loan  bill,  and 
afford  the  necessary  i-elief  to  the  Treasury." 

The  loan  bill  was  then  taken  up,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  in  a  most  business  style,  and  quite 
au:icably.  And  this  wa.^  the  last  that  was 
heard  of  the  hour  rule,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion in  the  Senate:  and  the  secret  history  of 
tlieir  silent  abandonment  was  aftewards  fully 
learnt.  Several  whig  senators  had  yielded  as- 
sent to  Mr.  Clay's  desire  for  the  hour  rule  un- 
der the  belief  that  it  would  only  be  resisted 
Iiarliamentarily  by  the  minority ;  but  when 
they  saw  its  inti"oduction  was  to  produce  ill 
blood,  and  disagreeable  scenes  in  the  chamber, 
they  withdrew  their  assent  j  and  left  him  with- 
out the  votes  to  carry  it :  and  that  put  an  end 
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to  the  project  of  the  hour  rule.  The  previous 
question  was  then  agreed  to  in  its  place,  sup- 
posing the  minority  would  take  it  as  a  "  com- 
promise ; "  but  when  they  found  this  measure 
was  to  be  resisted  like  the  former,  and  was 
deemed  still  more  odious,  hurtful  and  degrading, 
they  withdrew  their  assent  again :  and  then  Mr. 
Clay,  brought  to  a  stand  again  for  want  of  voters, 
was  compelled  to  forego  his  design  ;  and  to  re- 
treat from  it  in  the  manner  which  has  been 
shown.  He  aflTected  a  pleasantry,  but  was 
deeply  chagrined,  and  the  more  so  for  having 
failed  in  the  House  where  lie  acted  in  person, 
after  succeeding  in  the  other  where  he  acted 
vicariously.  Many  of  his  friends  were  much 
dissatisfied.  One  of  them  said  to  mo:  "He 
gives  your  party  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  his 
own  a  groat  deai  more."  Thus,  the  firmness  of 
the  irinority  in  the  Senate — it  may  be  said, 
their  courage,  for  their  intended  resistance  con- 
templated any  possible  extremity — saved  the 
body  from  degradation — constitutional  legisla- 
tion from  suppression  —  the  liberty  of  speech 
from  extinction,  and  the  honor  of  rejiublican 
government  from  a  disgrace  to  which  the  peo- 
ple's representatives  are  not  subjected  in  any 
moniuxihy  in  Europe.  The  previous  question 
has  not  been  called  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  in  one  hundred  years — and  never  in 
the  House  of  Peers. 


CHAPTER    LXX. 

BILL  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  MRS.  HARRISON,  WIDOW 
OF   THE   LATE   PRESIDENT   OF   THE   UNITED 

STATES. 

Such  was  the  title  of  the  bill  which  was  brought 
into  the  House  of  Representatives  for  an  in- 
demnity, as  it  was  explained  to  be,  to  the  family 
of  the  late  President  for  his  expenses  in  the 
presidential  election,  and  in  removing  to  the 
seat  of  government.  The  bill  itself  was  in  these 
words :  "  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mis.  Harrison, 
widow  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  event  of 
her  death  before  payment,  to  the  legal  repro- 
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Bentntivcs  of  the  said  Willinm  Henry  Harrison, 
the  sum  of  $25,000.  Mr.  John  Qiiincy  Adams, 
as  reporter  of  the  bill  from  the  select  committee 
to  v.hicli  had  been  referred  that  portion  of  the 
President's  message  relating;  to  the  family  of 
his  predecessor,  explained  the  motives  on  which 
the  bill  had  been  founded ;  and  said : 

"  That  this  sum  (!li;25,000),  as  far  as  he  under- 
stood, was  in  correspondence  with  the  prevail- 
ing sentiment  of  the  joint  committee  raised  on 
thiti  subject,  and  of  which  the  gentleman  now 
in  :lie  chair  had  been  a  member.  There  liad 
been  some  diflcrence  of  opinion  among  the 
members  of  the  committee  as  to  the  sum  which 
it  would  be  projier  to  appropriate,  and,  also,  on 
the  part  of  one  or  two  gentlemen  as  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  act  itself  in  any  shape. 
There  had  been  more  objection  to  the  constitu- 
tionality than  there  had  been  as  to  the  sum 
proposed.  So  far  as  there  had  been  any  dis- 
cussion in  the  committee,  it  seemeJ  to  be  the 
general  sense  of  those  composing  it,  that  some 
provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  family  of 
the  late  President,  not  in  the  nature  of  a  grant, 
but  as  an  indemnity  for  actual  expenses  incurred 
by  hin.self  first,  when  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency. It  had  been  observed  in  the  committee, 
and  it  must  be  known  to  all  members  of  the 
House,  that,  in  the  situation  in  which  General 
Harrison  had  been  placed — far  from  the  seat  of 
government,  and  for  eighteen  months  or  two 
years,  while  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  ex- 
[lOsed  to  a  heavy  burden  of  expense  which  he 
could  not  jKJSsibly  avoid — it  was  no  moi-o  than 
equitable  that  he  should,  to  a  reasonable  de- 
gree, be  indenmifled.  He  had  been  thus  bur- 
dened while  in  circumstances  not  opulent ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  had  Ixen  one  ground  on 
which  he  had  received  so  decided  proof  of  the 
people's  favor,  that  through  a  long  course  of 
public  service  he  remained  poor,  which  was  in 
itself  a  demonstrative  proof  that  he  had  remain- 
ed pure  also.  Such  had  been  his  condition  be- 
fore leaving  home  to  travel  to  the  scat  of  gov- 
ernment. After  his  arrival  here,  he  had  been 
e:iposed  to  another  considerable  burden  of  ex- 
pense, far  beyond  any  amount  he  had  received 
from  the  public  purse  during  the  short  month 
he  had  continued  to  be  President.  His  decease 
had  left  his  family  in  circumstances  which  would 
be  much  improved  by  this  act  of  justice  done  to 
him  by  the  people,  through  their  representa- 
tives. The  feeling  was  believed  to  be  very 
general  throughout  the  country,  and  without 
distinction  of  party,  in  favor  of  such  a  meas- 
ure." 

This  bill,  on  account  of  its  principle,  gave  rise 
to  a  vehement  opposition  on  the  part  of  some 
members  who  believed  they  saw  in  it  a  de- 
parture from  the  constitution,  and  the  establish- 


ment of  a  dangerous  precedent.    Mr.  Payne,  of 
Alabama,  said : 

"  As  he  intended  to  vote  against  this  proposi- 
tion it  was  due  to  himself  to  state  the  reasons 
which  would  actuate  him.  In  doing  so  he  was 
not  called  to  examine  either  the  merits  or  ile- 
mcrits  of  General  Harrison.  They  had  nothin>; 
to  do  with  the  question.  The  question  Ix'fore 
the  House  was,  not  whether  General  Harrison 
was  or  was  not  a  meritorious  individual,  but 
whether  that  House  would  make  an  appro)ii'i- 
ation  to  bis  widow  and  descendants.  That  lH.>ing 
the  question,  the  first  inquiry  was,  had  the 
House  a  right  to  vote  this  money,  and,  if  they 
had,  was  it  proper  to  do  so  ?  Rlr.  P.  was  one 
of  those  who  believed  that  Congress  had  no 
constitutional  right  to  appropriate  the  public; 
money  for  such  an  object.  He  quoted  the  lan- 
guage of  the  constitution,  and  then  inquired 
whether  this  was  an  appropriation  to  pay  the 
debts  of  the  Union,  to  secure  the  common  de- 
fence, or  to  promote  the  general  welfare  i  He 
denied  that  precedents  ever  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  settling  a  constitutional  question.  If 
they  could,  then  the  people  had  no  remedy.  It 
was  not  pretended  that  this  money  was  to  be 
giv  n  as  a  reward  for  General  Harrison's  public 
services,  but  to  reimburse  him  for  the  expense 
of  an  electioneering  campaign.  This  was  in- 
finitely worse." 

Mr.  Gilmer,  of  Virginia,  said: 

''  When  he  had  yesterday  moved  for  the  rising 
of  the  committee,  he  had  not  proposed  to  him- 
self to  occupy  much  of  the  time  of  the  House  in 
debate,  nor  was  such  his  purpose  at  present. 
AVith  every  disposition  to  vote  for  this  bill,  he 
had  then  fi-lt,  and  he  still  felt,  himself  unable  to 
give  it  his  sanction,  and  that  for  reasons  which 
had  been  advanced  by  many  of  the  advocates  in 
its  favor.  This  was  not  a  place  to  indulge  feel- 
ing and  sympathy :  if  it  were,  he  presumed 
there  would  be  but  one  sentiment  throughout 
that  House  and  throughout  the  coimtry,  and 
that  would  be  in  favor  of  the  bill.  If  this  were 
an  act  of  generosity,  if  the  object  were  to  vote  a 
bounty,  a  gratuity,  to  the  widow  or  relatives  of 
the  late  President,  it  seemed  to  Mr.  G.  that  they 
ought  not  to  vote  it  in  the  representative  capa- 
city, out  of  the  public  funds,  but  privately  from 
their  own  personal  resources.  They  had  no 
right  to  be  generous  with  the  money  of  the  peo- 
ple. Gentlemen  might  bestow  as  r^uich  out  of 
their  own  purses  as  they  pleaded ;  but  they 
were  here  as  trustees  for  the  projjerty  of  others, 
and  no  public  agent  was  at  liberty  to  disregard 
the  trust  confided  to  him  under  the  theory  of  our 
government.  It  was  quite  needless  here  to  at- 
tempt an  eulogy  on  the  character  of  the  illustri- 
ous dead :  history  has  dune  and  would  hereafter 
do  ample  justice  to  the  civil  and  military  charac- 
ter of  William  Henry  Harrison.  The  result  of 
the  recent  election,  a  result  unparalleled  in  the 
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annalH  of  this  countrj',  spoke  the  sentiment  of 
tht'  nation  in  repard  to  his  merits,  while  the 
(Irniieiy  of  death  which  Hhroiidcil  the  legislative 
halls,  the  general  gloom  which  overspread  the 
nation,  spoke  that  sentiment  in  accents  niourn^ 
fully  impressive.  But  those  rhapsodies  in  which 
(rinllcmcn  had  indulged,  might,  he  thought,  bet- 
ter lie  deferred  for  some  Fourth  of  July  oration, 
or  at  least  reserved  for  other  theatres  t'lan  this. 
They  had  come  up  here  not  to  be  geuirous,  but 
ti)  be  j'lst.  His  object  now  was  to  ine.uire 
whether  they  could  not  place  this  bii'  on  the 
liasi**  of  indisputable  justice,  fo  that  it  might 
nut  1k!  carried  by  a  mere  partial  vote,  but  might 
conciliate  the  support  of  gentlemen  of  all  parties, 
and  from  evfjry  quarter  of  the  Union.  He  wish- 
ed, if  possible,  to  see  the  whole  House  united, 
so  as  to  give  to  their  net  the  undivided  weight 
of  public  sentiment.  Mr.  G.  said  he  could  not 
bow  to  the  authority  of  precedent ;  he  should 
ever  act  under  the  light  of  the  circumstances 
which  surrounded  him.  His  wish  was,  not  to 
furnish  an  evil  precedent  to  others  by  his  ex- 
ample. He  thought  the  House  in  some  danger 
of  setting  one  of  that  character;  a  precedent 
which  might  hereafter  be  strained  and  tortured 
to  apply  to  cases  of  a  very  different  kind,  and 
objects  of  a  tvidely  different  character.  He 
called  upon  the  advocates  of  the  bill  to  enable 
all  the  members  of  the  House,  or  as  nearly  all 
us  was  practicable  (for,  after  what  had  trans- 
jmed  yesterday^  he  confessed  his  despair  of  scc- 
iii;:  the  House  entirely  united),  to  agree  in  voting 
fur  the  bill." 

There  was  an  impatient  majority  in  the  House 
ill  fuvor  of  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  to  that 
impatience  Mr.  Gilmer  referred  as  making  de- 
spair of  any  unanimity  in  the  House,  or  of  any 
considerate  deliberation.  The  circumstances 
were  entirely  averse  to  any  Luch  deliberation — 
a  victorious  party,  come  into  power  after  a  most 
heated  election,  seeing  their  elected  candidate 
dying  on  the  threshold  of  his  administration, 
jwor,  and  beloved  :  it  was  a  case  for  fei'ing 
more  than  of  judgment,  especially  with  the  po- 
litical friends  of  the  deceased — but  tew  of  ivhom 
could  follow  the  counsels  of  the  head  against 
the  impulsions  of  the  heart.  Amongst  these 
few  Mr.  Gilmer  was  one,  and  Mr.  Underwood 
of  Ken  ucky,  another ;  who  said  : 

"His  heart  was  on  one  side  and  his  judgment 
upon  the  other.  If  this  was  a  new  case,  he  might 
k'  Iwl  away  by  his  heart;  but  as  he  had  here- 
tofore, in  his  judgment,  opposed  all  such  claims 
lie  should  do  so  now.  He  gave  his  rt>asons  thus 
at  !iU):e,  because  a  gentleman  from  Indiana,  on 
tlio  other  side  of  tlie  House,  denounced  those 
wlio  should  vote  against  the  bill.  He  objected, 
because  it  was  retroactive  in  its  provisions,  and 


because  it  called  into  existence  legislative  dis- 
cretion, and  applied  it  to  past  cases — because  it 
provided  for  the  widow  of  a  President  for  ser- 
vices rendered  by  her  husband  while  in  office, 
thus  increasing  the  President's  comjR-nsation 
after  his  death.  If  it  applied  to  the  widow  of 
the  President,  it  applied  to  the  widows  of  mili- 
tary ofHcers.  He  considered  if  this  bill  passed, 
that  Mr.  Jefferson's  heirs  might  with  equal 
propriety  claim  the  same  comiwnsation." 

If  the  House  had  been  in  any  condition  for 
considerate  legislation  there  was  an  amendment 
propose*!  by  Mr.  Gordon  of  New  York,  which 
might  have  brought  it  forth.  He  proposed  an 
indemnity  equal  to  the  amount  of  one  quarter's 
salary,  $0,250.  He  proposed  it,  but  got  but 
little  support  for  his  proposition,  the  majority 
calling  for  the  question,  and  some  declaring 
themselves  for  $50,000,  and  some  for  $100,000. 
The  vote  was  taken,  and  showed  CO  negatives, 
comprehending  the  members  who  were  best 
known  to  the  country  as  favorable  to  a  strict 
construction  of  the  constitution,  and  an  econom- 
ical administration  of  the  government.  The 
negatives  were ; 

Archibald  H.  Arrington,  Charles  G.  Ather- 
ton,  Linn  Banks,  Henry  W.  Beeson,  Linn  Boyd, 
David  P.  Brewster,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  Charles 
Brown,  Edmimd  Burke,  AVilliam  O.  Butler, 
Green  W.  Caldwell,  Patrick  C.  Caldwell,  John 
Campbell,  George  B.  Cary,  Reuben  Chapman, 
Nathan  Cliflbrd,  James  G.  Clinton,  Walter 
Coles,  John  U.  J.  Daniel,  Richard  D.  Davis, 
William  Doan,  Andrew  W.  Doig.  Ira  A.  Eiist- 
man,  John  C.  Edwards,  Joseph  Egliert,  John 
G.  Floyd,  Charles  A.  Floyd,  James  (ierry,  Wil- 
liam 0.  Goode,  Samuel  Gordon,  Amos  Gustino, 
William  A.  Harris,  Samuel  L.  Hays,  George  W. 
Hopkins,  Jacob  Ilouck,  jr.,  Edmund  W.  Hub- 
ard,  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter,  Cave  Johnson,  John 
W.  Jones,  CJeorge  M.  Keim,  Andrew  Kennedy, 
Joshua  A.  Lowell,  Abraham  McCIellau,  Robert 
McClellan,  James  J.  McKay,  Albert  G.  Mur- 
chand,  Alfred  Marshall,  John  Thompscju  Ma- 
son, James  Mathews,  William  Mediii,  Jchn 
Miller,  Peter  Newhard,  AVilliam  W  Payne, 
FVancis  W.  Pickens,  Aruohl  Piumer,  John  R. 
Reding,  James  Rogers,  Romulus  M.  Saunders, 
Tristram  Shaw,  Jolm  Snyder,  Lewis  Steenrod, 
Hopkins  L.  Tiniiey,  Joseph  R.  Underwood, 
Harvey  M.  Walterson,  John  B.  Weller,  James 
W.  Williams. 

Carried  to  the  Senate  for  its  concurrence,  the 
bill  continue''  to  receive  there  a  determined  op- 
position from  a  consi<lerable  minority.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn said : 

"  He  believed  no  government  oo  earth  leaned 
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more  than  oiifB  towardh  nil  the  corriiptionH  of 
an  enoniKH'.s  pt-naion  li.'^t.  Not  I'vcn  the  aris- 
tf)cratic  irovcmment  of  (Jrent  DritAin  has  u 
stronf^er  tendency  to  it  than  this  governinunt. 
This  is  no  new  thinjr.  It  was  foreseen  from 
the  heginninff,  and  tlic  great  Htrupglc  then  was, 
to  keep  out  the  entering  wedge.  He  recollected 
very  well,  when  he  wan  at  the  head  of  the 
War  Dejwrttnent,  and  the  military  pension  bill 
passed,  th-Jt  while  it  was  under  debate,  it  was 
urged  as  a  very  small  matter — only  an  appro- 
priation of  something  like  $150,000  to  poor  and 
meritorious  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  who 
would  not  ,ong  remain  a  burden  on  the  Treas- 
ury. Small  a.s  the  sum  was,  and  indisputable 
as  were  the  n\erit8  of  the  claimants,  it  wa;  with 
great  difficulty- the  bill  pa-  d.  AVIm  ,vas  ihis 
(lidicidty — this  hesitntion 
ly  invsisiiblc  cl  'iit  '.  he 
argued,  and  with  a  spirit  of 
filled,  that  it  would  pn  ' 
whicn,  once  admiiteu,  would  sou  :  iend  I'  'il- 
lar  of  democracy.  Aiid  what  bus  been  ti.  u. 
suit  of  that  trifling  grant  ?  It  is  to  be  found 
in  the  enonnous  pension  list  of  this  govern- 
ment at  the  present  day. 

"  He  asked  to  have  any  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution pointed  out  in  which  there  was  authori- 
ty for  making  siich  an  appropriation  as  this. 
If  the  authority  exists  in  the  Constitution  at 
all,  it  exists  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  has 
yet  been  acted  upon,  and  it  is  time  to  have  the 
fact  known.  If  the  Constitution  authorizes 
Congress  to  make  such  an  appropriation  as  this 
for  a  President  of  the  United  States,  it  surely 
authorizes  it  to  make  an  appropriation  of  like 
nature  for  a  doorkeeper  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Unite('  States,  or  for  any  other  otticer  of  the 
govern  nent.  There  can  be  no  distinction 
drawr.  Pass  this  act,  and  the  precedent  is 
established  for  the  family  of  every  civil  officer 
in  the  government  to  be  placed  on  the  pension 
list.  Is  not  this  the  consummation  of  the  ten- 
dency so  long  combated ?  But  the  struggle  is 
in  vain — there  is  not,  he  would  repeat,  a  gov- 
ernment on  the  face  of  the  earth,  in  which  there 
is  such  a  tendency  to  all  the  corruptions  of  an 
aristocratic  pension  list  as  there  is  in  this." 

Mr.  Woodbury  said : 

"  This  was  the  first  instance  within  his  (Mr. 
W.'s)  knowledge,  of  an  application  to  pension  a 
civil  officer  l)eing  likely  to  succeed ;  and  a  dan- 
gerous innovation,  he  felt  convinced,  it  would 
prove.  Any  civil  officer,  by  the  mere  act  of 
taking  possession  of  his  office  for  a  month, 
ought  to  get  his  salary  for  a  year,  on  the  rea- 
soning adopted  by  the  senator  from  Delaware, 
though  only  performing  a  month's  service.  Ir 
that  can  be  shown  to  ho  right,  he  (Mr.  W.) 
would  go  for  this,  and  all  bills  of  the  kinci. 
i^ut  it  must  first  be  shown  satisfactorily.  If 
thi.  lady  was  really  poor,  there  would  be  some 
plea  fui'  sympathy,  at  least.     But  he  could 


point  to  hundreds  who  have  that  claim,  and  not 
on  account  (f  ci\il,  but  military  service,  who 
yet  have  ol'taintd  no  such  grant,  and  never 
will.  He  could  point  to  others  in  the  civil  ser- 
vice, who  had  pone  to  great  expense  in  tukiii}; 
possession  of  office  and  then  died,  but  no  claim 
of  this  kind  was  encouraged,  though  thiir 
widows  were  left  in  most  abject  poverty.  All 
analogy  in  civil  cases  was  against  going  beyond 
the  death  of  the  incumbent  in  allowing  either 
salary  or  gratuity." 

Mr.  Pierce  said : 

"  Without  any  feelings  ndversc  to  this  clai.i, 
political  or  otherwise,  he  protested  ngainsi  a  v 
iegislaUon  ba.sed  upon  cur  o imptdhuH  -uv  \n\>- 
teste'  against  'he  power  and  dominion  of  tlial 
'  inucira  tirbilii;''  which  in  private  life  was  al- 
most sure  to  lead  us  right ;  but,  as  public  men, 
and  as  the  dispensers  of  other  nun's  means  - 
other  men's  contributions — was  (juite  as  sniv 
to  lead  us  wrong.  It  made  a  vast  diH'en mc 
whether  we  paid  the  money  from  our  own 
pockets,  or  <lrew  it  from  the  pockets  of  our  con- 
stituents. He  knew  his  weakness  on  this  point, 
personuUij,  but  it  would  be  his  steady  purposi', 
m  S])ite  of  taunts  and  unworthy  imputations,  t» 
escajjc  from  it,  as  the  representative  of  otlieis. 
But  he  was  departing  from  the  object  which  in- 
duced him,  for  a  monjent,  to  trespass  ujjon  tli( 
patience  of  the  Senate.  This  claim  did  mt 
come  from  the  family.  No  gentleman  umlii- 
stoo<l  on  what  ground  it  was  placed.  The  imli- 
gence  of  the  family  had  not  even  been  tuj;('d: 
he  believed  they  were  not  only  in  easy  circum- 
stances, but  afHuent.  It  was  not  for  loss  if 
limb,  property,  or  life,  in  the  military  servici'. 
If  for  any  thing  kyitimate,  in  any  sense,  or  liy 
any  construction,  it  wjvs  for  the  civil  services 
of  the  husband  ;  and,  in  this  respect,  was  a 
broad  and  dangerous  precedent. 

In  saying  that  the  claim  did  not  come  from  tliv 
family  of  General  Harrison,  Mr.  Pierce  spoke 
the  words  which  all  knew  to  be  true.  Where 
then  did  it  come  from  ?  It  came,  as  was  well 
known  at  the  time,  from  persons  who  had  ail- 
vanced  moneys  to  the  amount  of  about  !iJ22,U0ii, 
for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  bill ;  and  who 
had  a  claim  upon  the  estate  to  that  amoinit. 

Mr.  Benton  moved  to  re(X)mmit  the  bill  witli 
instructions  to  prefix  a  preamble,  or  insert  an 
amendment  .showing  upon  what  ground  the 
grant  was  motived.  The  bill  itself  showed  no 
grounds  for  the  grant.  It  wa.s,  on  its  face,  a 
simple  legislative  donation  of  money  to  a  laily, 
describing  her  a.s  the  widow  of  the  hU:  Presi- 
dent ;  but  in  no  way  connecting  either  herself, 
or  her  dewased  husband,  with  any  act  or  fact 
08  the  alleged  ground  of  the  grant.    The  grant 
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is  without  ronsideration  :  the  donee  io  merely 
descril)ed,  to  prevent  tlie  donation  from  going  to 
a  wrong  person.  \t  was  to  go  to  M .s.  Hani- 
son.  What  Mrs.  Harrison  ?  Why,  the  widow 
^f  the  late  President  Harrison.  This  was  de- 
riptive,  and  sufficientiy  desc'ptive  ;  for  it 
uld  carry  thi  money  to  ihc  right  person. 
'it  rvhy  carry  it?  Jiat  was  the  question 
w  lich  the  bill  )"id  not  answered ;  for  there  h 
ithing  in  the  mere  fact  of  being  the  widow  of 
''residei.t  which  could  entitle  the  v.  ".dow  to  a 
sum  of  public  money.  Thi.s  was  felt  by  the  re- 
porter of  the  'ill,  anu  endeavored  to  be  sup- 
plied by  au  explanation,  that  it  was  not  a 
■'grant"  but  an  •' indemnity  ;"  and  an  indem- 
nity for  '•  actual  exiK-n.ses  incurred  when  he  was 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency;"  and  for  ex- 
peu.ses  incurred  after  his  ''arrival  at  the  seat 
of  government ; "  and  as  ''  sonic  provision  for 
his  family  ; "  and  becau.se  he  was  "  poor." 
Now  why  not  put  these  rea.sons  into  the  bill  ? 
AVas  the  omission  oversight,  or  design  ?  If 
oversight,  it  should  be  corrected  ;  if  design,  it 
bliould  bo  thwarted.  The  law  should  be  com- 
plete in  itself.  It  cannot  be  helped  out  by  a 
ineinber's  speech.  It  was  not  oversight  which 
caii.-ed  the  omission.  The  member  who  re- 
ported the  bill  is  not  a  ffan  to  commit  ovcr- 
:<i^ht.s.  It  was  design  !  and  l>ecau.se  .such  rea- 
sons could  not  be  put  on  the  face  of  the  bill ! 
could  not  be  voted  uj)on  by  yeas  and  nays  !  and 
therefore  must  be  left  blank,  that  every  member 
may  vote  upon  what  reasons  he  plea.se.s,  with- 
out being  committed  to  any.  This  is  not  the 
way  to  legislate ;  and,  therefore,  tlie  author  of 
this  View  moved  the  re-commitment,  with  in- 
structions to  put  a  reason  on  the  face  of  the  bill 
it.self,  either  in  the  shajie  of  a  preamble,  or  of  an 
amendment — leaving  the  selection  of  the  rea- 
sons to  the  friends  of  the  bill,  who  constituted 
the  committee  to  which  it  would  be  sent.  Mr. 
Calhoun  supported  the  motion  for  re-commit- 
meut,  and  said : 

"Is  it  an  unreasonable  request  to  ask  the 
committee  for  a  specific  report  of  the  grounds 
on  which  they  have  recommended  this  apjiropri- 
ation?  No;  and  the  gentlemen  know  it  is  not 
uiirea.son.ible;  but  they  will  oppose  it  not  on 
that  account ;  they  will  oppose  it  because  they 
know  such  a  report  woidd  defeat  their  bill.  It 
Could  not  be  sustained  in  the  face  of  their  own 
report.  Not  that  there  would  be  no  ground  as- 
sumed, but  because  those  who  now  supj)ort  the 


bill  do  so  on  grounds  as  dilferent  as  any  poosibly 
can  be ;  and,  if  the  committee  was  fastened  down 
to  one  ground,  tho.se  who  support  the  others 
would  desert  the  standanL" 

The  vote  was  taken  on  the  question,  and  ne- 
gatived. T*  ■'.  yeas  were;  Messrs.  Allen,  lien- 
ton,  Calhoun,  Clay  of  Alabama,  Fulton,  King 
of  Alabama,  Linn,  McKoberts.  Pierce,  S«.'vier, 
.Smith  of  Connecticut,  Tappan,  Williams  of 
Maine,  Woodbury,  Wright,  Young  of  Illinois. 
To  the  argument  founded  on  the  alleged  poverty 
of  General  Harrison,  Air.  Iteuton  replied: 

"  Look  at  the  case  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  a  nmn 
than  whom  no  one  that  ever  existed  on  (hkI's 
earth  were  the  human  family  more  indebted  to. 
His  furniture  an<l  his  estate  were  sold  to  satisfy 
his  creditors.  His  posterity  was  driven  from 
house  and  home,  anfl  his  bones  'iw  lay  in  soil 
owned  by  a  stranger.  His  fam'^  ,*, .  -itter'-d; 
some  of  his  descendants  are  ir!<,"iefi  foreign 
lands.  Look  at  Monroe — th  ",miH'  the  pa- 
triotic Monroe,  whose  servic'.-.  •  rr  k  v>  Uition- 
ary,  whose  blood  was  .spib  '■  :  ib  'var  of  Inde- 
pendence, whose  life  was  ,•  „ri  oui  in  civil  ser- 
vice, and  whose  estate  has  bee.  soli  fir  debt, 
his  family  scattered.  i;nd  h  ;  dauiihter  buried  in 
a  foreign  land.  Look  at  '.  ymi  ,  the  model  of 
every  virtue,  public  or  pi.  .i  ,  and  he  v\ould 
only  mention  in  connec'ion  with  this  subject, 
his  love  of  order,  his  economy,  and  his  sys- 
tematic regularity  in  all  his  habits  of  business. 
He,  when  his  term  of  eight  years  had  exi>ired, 
.sent  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  (a  son  of  whom  is 
now  upon  this  tloor)  [Mr.  Prkston].  enclosing 
a  note  for  live  thousand  dollars,  which  he  re- 
quested him  to  endorse,  and  raise  the  money  in 
Virginia,  so  as  f  j  enable  him  to  leave  this  cit}-, 
and  return  to  1  is  modest  retreat — his  patrimo- 
nial inheritance — in  that  .State.  General  Jackson 
drew  upon  the  consignee  of  his  cotton  crop  in 
New  Orleans  for  six  thousand  dollars  to  enable 
him  to  leave  the  seat  of  government  without 
leaving  creditors  behintl  him.  Tlie.se  were 
honored  leaders  of  the  rei)ublican  party.  They 
had  all  been  Pn'sidents.  They  had  made  great 
sacrifices,  and  left  the  presidency  deeply  embar- 
rassed ;  and  yet  the  republican  party  wlio  had 
the  power  and  the  strongest  disiK)sition  to  re- 
lieve their  necessities,  felt  they  had  no  right  to 
do  so  by  appropriating  money  from  the  poMic 
Trea.sury.  Democracy  would  not  do  tl'.ls.  It 
was  left  for  the  era  of  federal  ri;'e  a'.d  federal 
suprenu.vy — who  ire  now  '".islnng  tiie  country 
with  stean;  powt  .•  into  all  the  aba^^es  and  <or- 
ruptions  of  a  nonaichy.  with  its  jx-nsioned 
aristocracy — ai.d  to  entail  ujjon  the  country  a 
civil  pension  list. 

"To  the  argument  founded  on  the  exjKMise  of 
removing  to  the  seat  of  government,  Mr.  Hen- 
ton  replied  tluit  there  was  something  in  it,  and 
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if  the  hill  wn.<4  limitoit  to  indemnity  for  that  ex- 
pense, nml  a  rule  piven  to  |p>  hy  in  all  casen,  it 
nii}{ht  iind  ciuiniH  to  a  mTiuuM  conniiluration. 
Sill  li  a  hill  would  have  principle  iind  reason  in 
it — the  Hnine  principle  and  the  Hiune  reason 
which  allows  mileage  to  a  inenilier  ((oinf;  to  and 
rctiirnini;  from  Congress.  The  memlier  was 
BupiMised  during  that  tmie  to  lie  in  the  public 
Birvice  (he  was  certainly  out  of  his  own  Her- 
vice) :  he  was  at  ex|H'nse:  and  for  these  n'lisons 
he  was  allowed  acompensation  for  his  journeys. 
]{ut,  it  was  hy  a  uniform  rule,  applicnhle  to  all 
nieinl)erH,  and  the  same  at  each  session.  The 
SHUic  reason  and  principle  with  foreign  mi- 
niftirs.  They  reeeiveil  an  out-lit  hefoif  they 
left  home,  and  iin  in-lit  to  return  u|)on.  A 
quarter's  salary,  was  the  in-fit:  the  out-fit  was 
a  year's  salary,  because  it  include«l  the  expense 
of  setting  up  a  house  after  the  minister  arrived  at 
his  post.  The  President  finds  a  furnished  house 
on  his  arrival  at  the  seat  of  government,  st)  that 
the  j)rinciple  and  reason  of  the  case  would  not 
give  to  him,  as  to  a  minister  to  a  foreign  court,  a 
full  year's  salary.  The  in-fit  would  lie  the  proper 
measure ;  and  that  rule  applied  to  the  coming  of 
the  President  elect,  and  to  his  going  when  he 
retires,  would  give  him  l8l<i,2r)()  (m  each  occasion. 
For  such  an  allowance  he  felt  iR'rfectly  clear 
that  he  could  vote  as  an  act  of  justice ;  and 
nearly  as  clear  that  he  could  do  it  constitution- 
ally. Hut  it  would  have  to  he  for  a  general  and 
permanent  act." 

The  bill  was  passed  by  a  bare  quorum,  28 
affirmatives  out  of  52.  The  negatives  were  10  : 
80  that  18  .senators — being  a  greater  number 
than  voted  against  the  bill — were  either  absent, 
or  avoided  the  vote.  The  alxsentecs  were  con- 
sidered mostly  of  that  class  who  wore  willing 
to  see  the  bill  pass,  but  not  abl*  t)  vote  for 
it  themselves.     The  yeas  and  nays  were  ; 

Yeas — Messrs.  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayai'd,  Ber- 
rien, Buchanan,  Choate,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  C'li"'- 
ton,  Dixon,  Evans,  Graham,  Huntington,  Man- 
guu»,  Merrick,  ililler,  Moix-liead,  Phelps,  Porter, 
Prentiss,  Preston,  Hives,  Simmons.  Smith  of 
Indiana,  Southard,  Talimadgi>,  Walker,  White, 
Woodbridge. 

Nays — Messrs.  Allen  Benton,  Calhoun,  Clay 
of  Alabama,  Fulton,  Uing,  Liim,  McRoberts, 
Nicholson,  Sevier,  Smith  of  Connecticut,  Sur- 
geon, Tappan,  Williams,  Woodbury,  Wright, 
Young. 

It  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  stanch 
members  of  the  democratic  party,  and  elabo- 
rately resisted  in  a  speech  from  the  writer  of 
this  View — of  which  an  extract  is  given  in  the 
next  chapter. 


CHAPTER    LXXI. 

MK.«*.  IIAKRISONS  im.I.:  Sl'KKCII  OK  MU.  IIE.NTO.V: 
E.\TU.VCT». 

Mr.  Br.NTo.v  said  he  was  opposeil  to  this  hill- 
opposed  to  it  on  high  constitutional  grounds, 
and  upon  grounds  oi'  high  national  policy — and 
could  not  suffer  it  to  be  carried  through  ilic 
Senate  without  making  the  resistance  to  It 
which  ought  to  lie  made  against  a  new,  dan- 
gerous, and  unconstitutional  measure. 

It  was  a  bill  to  make  a  grant  of  money— 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars — out  of  the  com- 
mon Treasury  to  the  widow  of  a  gentleman  who 
had  died  in  a  civil  office,  that  of  President  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  was  the  commencement  of 
that  system  of  civil  pensions,  and  support  fir 
families,  which,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Jeffersun, 
has  divided  England,  and  other  European  coun- 
tries into  two  classes — the  ta.\  payers  and  the 
tax  consumers— and  which  sends  the  laboring 
man  supperless  to  bed. 

It  is  a  new  case — the  first  of  the  kind  upon 
our  statute  book — and  .should  have  been  accom- 
panied by  a  report  from  a  committee,  or  pn- 
ceded  by  a  prean)ble  to  the  bill,  or  interjectiil 
with  a  declaration,  showing  the  reason  for  uliirli 
this  grant  is  made.  It  is  a  new  case,  anil  shoiilij 
have  carried  its  justification  along  with  it.  Ihit 
nothing  of  this  is  done.  There  is  no  report 
from  a  committee— from  the  two  committee.-i  in 
fact — which  sat  upon  the  case.  There  is  no 
preamble  to  it,  setting  forth  the  reason  for  the 
grant.  There  is  no  declaration  in  the  body  of 
the  bill,  showing  the  nnison  why  this  money  h 
voted  to  this  lady.  It  is  simply  a  bill  gnmting 
to  Mrs.  Harrison,  widow  of  William  H.  Harri- 
.son,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  the  sum 
of  .^25,000.  Now,  all  this  is  wrong,  an<l  con- 
trary to  parliamentary  practice.  Reason  tol!^= 
us  there  should  be  a  report  from  a  committee 
in  such  a  case.  In  fact,  we  have  reports  every 
day  in  every  case,  no  matter  how  inconsiderable, 
which  even  pays  a  small  sum  of  money  to  an 
individual.  It  is  our  daily  practice,  and  yet 
two  committees  have  shrimk  from  that  practice 
in  this  new  and  important  case.  They  would 
not  make  a  report,  though  urged  to  do  it.  I 
speak  advisedly,  for  I  was  of  the  committee,  and 
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know  what  wbh  done.  No  re|iort  could  bo  ob- 
tuiniMl ;  and  why  7  U>cauHe  it  wan  dKIicult.  if 
not  inipoK.xible,  for  any  committee  to  ajrree  upon 
a  reaHon  which  wotdd  Matisfy  the  con(*titiitioii, 
and  i^aticfy  public  policy,  for  making  this  ^^rant. 
(ientlemen  coidd  apree  to  give  the  money — they 
could  agree  to  vote — but  they  couiil  not  agree 
ii|M>n  the  reanon  which  was  lo  be  It  ft  upon  the 
record  an  a  justiilcation  for  the  gift  and  the  vote. 
Heing  no  report,  the  necewHity  In-came  ap|Mirent 
for  a  preamble ;  but  we  have  none  of  that.  ,\iul, 
worse  than  all,  in  the  absence  of  re|)ort  and  jne- 
amble,  the  bill  itself  in  silent  (m  the  motive  of 
the  grant.  It  does  not  contain  the  usual  elau.se 
in  money  bills  to  indiviiluais,  stating,  in  a  l\'w 
words,  for  what  rea.son  the  grant  or  payment  is 
nuide.  All  this  is  wrong ;  and  I  point  it  out 
now,  both  as  an  argiuuent  against  the  bill,  and 
as  a  reason  for  having  it  recommitted,  and  re- 
turned witli  a  report,  or  a  preamble,  or  a  de- 
claratory clause. 

Wu  were  told  at  the  last  .session  that  a  new 
set  of  books  were  to  be  ojK'ned — that  the  new 
wlministration  woidd  close  up  the  old  books, 
aiul  ojK'n  new  ones ;  and  truly  we  (Ind  it  to  be 
tlie  case.  New  books  of  all  kinds  are  opened, 
us  foreign  to  the  constitution  and  policy  of  the 
country,  a.s  they  are  to  the  former  practice  of 
the  government,  and  to  the  late  professions  of 
these  new  patriots.  Many  new  books  are  open- 
ed, .s(mie  by  executive  and  some  by  legislative 
authority ;  and  among  them  is  this  portentous 
volume  of  civil  pensions,  and  national  reconi- 
IK'uses,  for  the  support  of  families.  Military 
)>ensions  we  have  always  had,  and  they  aiv 
founded  U|K>n  a  principle  which  the  mind  can  un- 
derstand, the  tongue  can  tell,  the  institution 
can  recognize,  and  public  policy  can  approve. 
They  ar  '  unded  upon  the  principle  of  personal 
danger  and  .suffering  in  the  cause  of  the  country 
— ujwn  the  lo.ss  of  life  or  limb  in  war.  This  is 
reasonable.  The  man  who  goes  forth,  in  his 
country's  cause,  to  be  shot  at  for  seven  dollars 
a  month,  or  for  forty  «lollars  a  month,  or  even 
for  one  or  two  hundred,  and  gets  his  head  or  his 
limbs  knocked  off,  is  in  a  very  diflerejit  case 
from  liim  who  serves  the  same  country  at  a 
desk  or  a  table,  with  a  quill  or  a  book  in  his 
hand,  who  may  quit  his  place  when  he  sees  the 
enemy  coming ;  and  has  no  occasion  to  die  ex- 
cept in  his  tranquil  and  peaceful  bed.     The  case 


of  the  two  classes  is  wholly  dilPerent,  and  thus 
far  the  laws  of  our  muntry  have  recognized  ami 
maintained  the  differcmf.  Military  |H<nsiona 
have  U-en  granted  from  the  foundation  of  iho 
government— civil  [leusions,  never;  and  now, 
for  the  first  time,  tiio  attempt  is  to  be  made  to 
grant  them.  A  grant  of  money  is  t  )  be  made 
tr)  the  witlow  of  a  gentlenuin  who  has  not  lj«>cn 
in  the  army  for  near  thirty  years — who  has, 
since  that  time,  been  much  employed  in  civil 
service,  and  has  lately  die«l  in  a  civil  ofliee.  A 
IH'nsion,  or  a  grant  of  a  gross  sum  of  money, 
under  such  circunjstances,  is  a  new  proceeding 
under  our  government,  and  which  finds  no  war- 
rant in  the  constitution,  and  is  utterly  con- 
demned by  higli  considerations  of  public  |)olicy. 

The  federal  constitution  dillers  in  its  nature 
— and  dillers  fundamentally  from  those  of  tho 
States.  The  States.  Wing  original  sovereignties, 
may  do  what  they  are  not  prohibited  from  do- 
ing ;  the  federal  government,  Ijeing  derivative, 
and  carved  out  of  the  States,  is  like  a  corpora- 
tion, the  creature  of  the  act  which  creates  it, 
and  can  only  do  what  it  can  sliow  a  grant  for 
tloing.  Now  the  moneyed  power  of  the  federal 
government  is  contained  in  a  grant  from  tho 
States,  and  that  grant  authorizes  money  to  bo 
raised  either  by  loan.s,  duties  or  taxes,  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  paying  the  debts,  supporting  the  govern- 
ment, and  providing  for  the  common  defence  of 
the  Union.  These  are  the  objects  to  which  mo- 
ney may  be  applied,  and  this  grant  to  Mrs.  Har- 
rison can  come  within  neither  of  them. 

I{ut,  gentlemen  say  this  is  no  pension — it  is 
not  an  annual  payment,  but  a  payment  in  hand. 
I  say  so,  too,  and  that  it  is  so  much  the  more 
objwiitmable  on  that  account.  A  jK-nsion  must 
have  some  rule  to  go  by — so  much  a  month — 
and  generally  a  small  sum,  the  highest  on  our 
pension  roll  being  thirty  dollars — and  it  termi- 
nates in  a  reasonable  time,  usually  live  years, 
and  at  most  for  life.  A  pension  granted  to  Mrs. 
Harrison  on  this  principle,  could  amount  to  no 
great  sum — to  a  mere  fraction,  at  most,  of  lhe.se 
twenty-five  thou.sand  d(dlars.  It  is  not  a  jwn- 
sion,  then,  but  a  gift — a  gratuity — a  large  pres- 
ent— a  national  recomiiense  ;  and  the  more  ob- 
jectionable for  being  so.  Neither  our  constitu- 
tion, nor  the  genius  of  our  government,  admits 
of  such  benefactions.  National  recomiK'n.ses  are 
high  rewards,  and  require  express  powers  to 
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grant  tlicm  in  every  limited  frovemiiiont.  Tlic 
French  Consulnr  ConHtitiition  of  tlic  year  17'.Jy, 
authorluMl  such  re('oni|ienHeM ;  oiira  docH  nut, 
and  it  liaH  not  yet  ticen  attempted,  even  in  mili- 
tary caHcs.  Wc  have  not  yet  voted  a  fortune  to 
an  ufflcer'H  or  a  Holdier's  family,  to  lift  them 
from  poverty  to  wialth.  Thewo  recompcnHeH 
are  worHe  tlian  |)i>nsion8 :  they  aru  equally  un- 
founded in  the  constitution,  more  incapable  of 
being  n"^'^''""*^'!  '*y  ""y  '^•'^i  "'"l  more  Hiiscep- 
tible  t>f  great  and  dangerouH  abuse.  Wo  have 
no  rule  to  go  by  in  iixing  the  amount.  Every 
one  g<»es  by  fc^eling — by  IiIh  personal  or  political 
fueling — or  by  a  cry  got  up  at  home,  and  sent 
here  to  act  upon  him.  Hence  the  diversity  of 
the  opinion!)  as  to  the  pro|)cr  sum  to  be  given. 
Some  gentlemen  are  for  the  amount  in  the  bill ; 
some  arc  for  double  that  amount ;  and  some  arc 
for  nothing.  This  diversity  itself  ia  an  argu- 
ment against  the  measure.  It  shows  that  it  has 
no  natural  foundation — nothing  to  rest  upon — 
nothing  to  go  by  ;  no  rule,  no  mcasuie,  no  stand- 
ard, by  which  to  compute  Or  compare  it.  It  is 
all  guess-work — the  work  of  the  passions  or 
policy — of  faction  or  of  party. 

Ity  oar  constitution,  the  persons  who  All 
ufllces  arc  to  receive  a  compensation  for  their 
services  ;  and,  in  many  cases,  this  compensation 
is  neither  to  be  increased  nor  diminished  during 
the  period  for  which  the  person  shall  have  lK>en 
elected  ;  and  in  some  there  is  a  prohibition 
against  receiving  presents  either  from  foreign 
States,  or  from  the  United  States,  or  from  the 
States  of  the  Union.  The  olflce  of  President 
comes  under  all  these  restrictions,  and  shows 
how  jealous  the  framers  of  the  constitution  were, 
of  any  moneyed  influence  being  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Union.  All 
these  limitations  are  for  obvious  and  wise  rea- 
sons. The  President's  salary  is  not  to  be  di- 
minished during  the  time  for  which  ho  was 
elected,  lest  his  enemies,  if  they  got  the  upper 
hand  of  him  in  Congress,  should  deprive  him  of 
his  support,  and  starve  him  out  of  office.  It  is 
not  to  be  increased,  lest  his  friends,  if  they  get 
the  upiicr  hand,  should  enrich  him  at  the  public 
expense;  and  he  is  not  to  receive  "atiij  other 
emolument"  lest  the  provision  against  an  in- 
crease of  salary  should  be  evaded  by  the  grant 
of  gross  sums.  These  are  the  constitutional  pro- 
vLijious ;  but  to  what  effect  arc  they,  if  the  suras 


can  }k'  granted  to  the  officer's  family,  which 
cannot  be  granted  to  himself? — if  his  widow— 
his  wife — hin  children  can  receive  what  he  can- 
not 7  In  this  case,  the  term  for  which  General 
Harrison  was  elected,  is  not  out.  It  has  not 
expired  ;  and  Congress  cannot  touch  his  saliiry, 
or  Itestow  upon  him  or  his,  any  emolument  with- 
out a  breach  of  the  constitution. 

It  is  in  vain  to  look  to  general  clanses  of  tlio 
constitution.  Desides  the  general  spirit  of  tliu 
instrument,  there  is  a  specific  clause  upon  the 
subject  of  the  President's  salary  and  emolu- 
ments. It  forbids  him  any  com|)cnsation,  ex- 
cept at  stated  times,  for  services  rendered ;  it 
forbids  increase  or  diminution ;  and  it  forbids 
all  emolument.  To  give  salary  or  emolument 
^0  his  family,  is  a  mere  evasion  of  this  clause. 
Ilis  family  is  himself— so  far  as  property  is  con- 
cerned, a  man's  family  is  himself.  And  many 
|)ersons  would  prefer  to  have  money  or  property 
conveyed  to  his  family,  or  some  member  of  it, 
because  it  would  then  receive  the  destination 
which  his  will  would  give  it,  and  would  be  free 
from  the  claims  or  contingencies  to  which  his  ovm 
projwrty— that  in  his  own  name — would  be  sub- 
ject. There  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  to  war- 
rant this  proceeding,  and  there  is  much  in  it  to 
condemn  it.  It  is  condemned  by  all  the  clati.'H.'s 
which  relate  to  the  levy,  and  the  application  of 
money ;  and  it  is  specially  condemned  by  the 
precise  clause  which  regulates  the  compensation 
of  the  President,  and  which  clause  would  control 
any  other  part  of  the  constitution  which  mi. 'lit 
come  in  conflict  with  it.  Condemned  upon  the 
constitutional  test,  how  stands  this  bill  on  the 
question  of  policy  and  expediency  ?  It  is  con- 
demned— utterly  condemned,  and  Tv^probated, 
upon  that  U'.^l !  The  view  which  I  have  already 
prescntcfl  of  the  Jifference  between  military  and 
naval  services  (and  I  always  include  the  naval 
when  I  speak  of  the  military)  shows  that  the 
former  are  proper  subjects  for  jwusions — the 
latter  not.  The  very  nature  of  the  service 
makes  the  difference.  Differing  in  principle,  as 
the  military  and  civil  pensions  do,  they  differ 
quite  OS  much  when  you  come  to  details,  and 
undertake  to  administer  the  two  classes  of  re- 
wards. The  military  has  something  to  go  by — 
some  limit  to  it — and  piovide*  for  classes  of  in- 
dividuals— not  for  families  or  for  individuals- 
one  by  one.   Though  subject  to  great  abuse,  yet 
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the  military  iH-nsions  have  Homc  limit — HOinc 
boundary — to  tliiir  amount  placed  iijion  them. 
They  an-  limite«l  at  least  to  the  amount  of  ar- 
mie.x,  and  tlie  number  of  wars.  Our  armies  arc 
small,  and  our  wars  few  and  far  l)etween.  Wo 
have  had  but  two  with  a  civilized  power  in  sixty 
years.  Our  navy,  also,  is  limited  ;  and  ronipand 
to  the  mass  of  the  population,  the  army  and  navy 
iniLvt  l)i>  always  small.  C(m(1ned  to  their  propi'r 
subjects,  and  military  and  naval  jK'nsions  have 
limits  and  boiuuluries  which  eonflue  them  within 
some  bounds  ;  and  then  the  law  is  the  same  for 
ail  persons  of  the  same  rank.  The  military  and 
naval  iiensionors  aie  not  provided  for  individu- 
ally, and  therefore  do  not  1)ecome  a  subject  of 
favoritism,  of  party,  or  of  faction.  Not  so  with 
civil  |K>ii:Jons.  There  is  no  limit  upon  them. 
They  may  apply  to  the  family  of  every  jierson 
civilly  employed — that  i.s,  to  almost  every  body 
—and  this  without  intermission  of  time ;  for 
civil  services  go  on  in  peace  and  war,  and  the 
claims  for  them  will  be  eternal  when  once  bi'gim. 
Then  again  civil  {Mansions  and  grants  of  money 
are  given  individually,  and  not  l>y  classes,  and 
every  case  is  governe«l  by  the  feeling  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  the  predominance  of  the  party  to 
which  the  individual  Iwlonged.  Every  case  is 
the  sport  of  party,  of  faction,  of  favoritism ;  and 
of  feelings  excited  and  got  up  for  the  occasion. 
Thus  it  is  in  England,  and  thus  it  will  lie  here. 
The  English  civil  pension  list  is  dreadful,  both 
for  the  amount  paid,  and  the  nature  of  the  ser- 
via's  rewarded ;  but  it  recjuired  centuries  for 
England  to  riiwn  her  system.  Arc  we  to  begin 
it  in  the  first  half  century  of  our  existence  ? 
and  begin  it  without  rule  or  principle  to  go  by  ? 
Every  thing  to  be  left  to  impulse  and  favor — by 
the  politics  of  the  individual,  his  party  affinities, 
and  the  political  complexion  of  the  party  in 
jiower. 

Gentlemen  refuse  to  commit  themselves  on 
the  record  ;  but  they  have  reasons ;  and  we  have 
heard  enough,  here  and  Isewherc,  to  have  a 
glimpse  of  what  they  are.  I'irst,  poverty  :  as  if 
tliat  was  any  reason  for  voting  a  fortune  to  a 
funiily,  even  if  it  was  true !  I  f  it  was  a  reason, 
one  half  of  the  community  might  be  packed 
upon  the  backs  of  the  other.  Most  of  our  pub- 
lic men  die  poor ;  many  of  them  use  up  their 
l»atri;noni.il  inheritances  in  the  public  service; 
. "',  ...iiil  now,  the  reparation  of  ruined  fortune 
has  not  been  attempted  out  of  the  public  Treas- 


ury. Poverty  would  n»  t  do,  if  it  was  true  \ 
but  here  it  is  not  true :  the  lady  in  (juestion  baa 
a  tine  estate,  and  certainly  !<a8  not  applied  for 
this  money.  No  |K>tition  of  hers  is  here  !  No 
letter,  even,  that  we  have  hctirtl  of  !  So  far  ai 
we  know,  she  ia  ignorori  of  the  pf)oeeding  I 
Certain  it  is,  she  has  UM  applied  for  this  grant, 
either  on  the  score  of  ,)overty,  or  any  thing  else. 
Next,  election  expenses  are  mentioned ;  but 
that  would  seem  to  hv  a  burlesque  upon  the 
character  of  our  republican  institutions.  Cer- 
tainly no  candidate  for  thu  presidency  ought  to 
electi(uieer  for  it — spend  money  for  it — and  if  ho 
did,  the  public  Trea.sury  ought  not  to  indemnity 
him.  Travelling  expenses  coming  on  to  the  seat 
of  government,  are  next  mentioned  ;  but  these 
could  be  but  a  trifle,  even  if  the  President  elect 
came  at  bis  own  ixiK'use.  ]tut  we  know  to 
the  contrary.  We  know  that  the  contest  is 
for  the  honor  of  bringing  him ;  that  convey- 
ances and  entertainments  are  prc-pared ;  and 
that  friends  dispute  for  precedence  in  the  race 
of  lifting  and  helping  along,  and  ministering  to 
every  want  of  the  nuin  who  is  so  soon  to  be  the 
dispenser  of  honor  anil  fortune  in  the  shajK'  of 
ofllcc  and  contracts.  Such  a  man  cannot  travel 
at  his  own  expense.  Finally,  the  (Ire  in  the 
roof  of  the  west  wing  of  the  Nortli  Bend  man- 
sion has  been  mentioned  ;  but  Jack.son  had  the 
whole  Hermitage  burnt  to  the  ground  when  ho 
was  President,  and  would  have  scorned  a  gift 
from  the  public  Treasury  to  rebuild  it.  Such 
are  the  reasons  mentioned  in  debate,  or  else- 
where, for  this  grant.  Their  futility  is  apparent 
on  their  face,  and  is  prove«l  by  the  unwillingness 
of  gentlemen  to  state  them  in  a  reiwrt,  or  a  pre- 
amble, or  in  the  body  of  the  bill  itself. 


CHAPTER    LXXII. 

ABUSE  OF  TIIK  NAVAL  PK.VSION  SYSTEM :   VAIN 
ATTEMPT  TO  CORRECT  IT. 

The  annual  bill  for  these  pensions  being  on  \U 
passage,  an  attempt  was  made  to  corn  .t  ?lio 
abuse  intrmluced  by  the  act  of  1837.  Tliut  act 
had  done  four  things: — 1.  It  had  canied  back 
the  commencement  of  invalid  naval  peuMv/ns  to 
the  time  of  receiving  (he  inabilit}'.  in,  leail  of 
the  time  of  completing  the  proof.     2.  It  ei- 
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tended  the  pcasions  for  denth  to  all  cases  of 
death,  whether  incurn^d  in  the  line  of  duty  or 
not.  3.  Itcxtenujd  the  widows'  pensions  for 
life,  when  five  yearn  had  been  the  law  both  in 
the  army  and  the  navy.  4.  It  pensioned  chil- 
dren until  twenty-one  years  of  ajje,  thereby 
adoptinf;  the  English  iwnsion  system.  The  ef- 
fects of  these  changes  were  to  absorb  and  bank- 
rupt thcnuvy  penion  fund — a  meritorious  fund 
created  ot.t  of  the  government  share  of  prize 
money,  re'inquished  for  that  purpose  ; — ami  to 
throw  the  i)cnsions,  the  pn-vious  as  well  as  the 
future,  u|K)n  the  public  trea.xury — where  it  was 
never  intended  they  were  to  Ik?.  This  act,  so 
novel  in  its  character — so  plundering  in  its  ef- 
fects— and  introducing  such  fatal  principK-s  into 
the  nava!  pen.'jion  system,  and  which  it  has 
been  found  .-^o  dirlicult  to  get  rid  of— was  one 
of  the  deplorable  instances  of  midnight  legisla- 
tion, on  the  last  night  of  the  session  ;  when,  in 
the  absence  of  many,  the  haste  of  all.  the  sleep- 
iness of  some,  and  a  |K-rvading  inattention,  an 
enterprising  memln'r  can  get  almost  any  thing 
past,'  d  through — and  espi'cially  as  an  nniend- 
nicnt.  It  was  at  a  time  like  this  that  this  |K-n- 
sion  act  was  passed,  the  night  of  March  3d, 
1837--its  false  and  deceptive  title  {'An  act  fur 
the  more  eifnitiible  nitministration  oft/ii'  Nary 
Peimioii  Diiid)  lieing  probably  as  much  of  it 
as  was  heard  by  the  few  niemlx'rs  who  heard 
uny  thing  about  it ;  and  the  word  "equitable," 
Bo  untruly  and  di'ceptiously  inserted,  probably 
the  only  |)nrt  of  it  which  Iwlged  on  their  minds. 
And  in  that  wuj'  was  p:!s.sed  an  act  which  in- 
stantly pillaged  a  sacred  fuiid  of  one  million 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars — which  has 
thrown  the  naval  pensicmers  upon  the  Trea-s- 
>iry>  instead  of  the  old  navy  i)ensiun  fuml.  for 
their  sujijMirt — which  introduced  the  Knglisli 
jiension  system — which  was  so  hard  to  rcjK'al ; 
and  which  has  still  all  its  bunlens  on  our 
linance.s,  and  some  of  its  principles  in  our  laws. 
It  is  instructive  to  learn  the  history  of  such 
legislation,  and  to  see  its  jwwer  (ii  power  inhe- 
rent in  the  very  nature  of  an  abuse,  and  the 
greater  in  pro|)ortion  to  the  greatness  of  the 
abuse)  to  resist  correction:  and  with  this  view 
flic  brief  debate  on  an  inefTectiial  attempt  in  the 
Senate  to  iviwal  the  act  of  this  session  is  here 
given — Mr.  Ueuel  Williams,  of  Maine,  having  the 
honor  to  commence  the  niovenient, 

"The  naval  pousiuu  appropriation  bill  being 


under  consideration,  Mr.  Williams  offered  an 
amendment,  providing  f(jr  the  repeal  of  the  act 
of  1837  ;  and  went  at  some  length  into  the  rea- 
sons in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
He  said  all  admitted  the  injurious  tendency  of 
the  act  of  1837,  by  which  the  fund  which  had 
been  provided  by  the  bravery  of  our  gallant 
sailors  for  the  relief  of  the  wi<Iows  and  orphrus 
of  those  who  had  been  killed  in  battli ,  •!!•  ha  1 
died  from  woimds  which  had  been  rect^ivcl 
while  in  the  lino  of  their  duty,  had  been  uttx-r- 
ly  exhausted  ;  and  his  amendment  went  tj  the 
repi'tti  of  that  law." 

"  Mr.  Mancim  hoped  the  amendment  would 
not  be  adopted — that  the  system  would  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  as  it  was  until  the  next  ses- 
sion. It  was  a  subject  of  great  complexity,  and 
if  this  amendment  passed  it  would  be  equivalent 
to  the  repeal  of  all  the  naval  pension  acts." 

"  Mr.  Williams  understood  the  senator  from 
North  Carolina  as  saying,  that  if  they  passid 
this  amendment,  and  thus  re|)ealed  the  act  of 
1837,  they  ref>eal  all  acts  which  grant  a  pensiun 
for  disability." 

"Mr.  Mancum  had  said,  if  they  repealed  the 
law  of  ';J7,  they  would  cut  off  every  widow  and 
orphan  now  on  the  jwusion  list,  and  leave  none 
ex<!ept  the  seamen,  oflicers,  and  marines,  enti- 
tled to  pensions  under  the  act  of  1800." 

"Mr.  Williams  said  the  .senator  was  entirely 
mistaken;  and  read  the  law  of  1813,  which  \v:is 
still  in  full  force,  and  could  not  be  atlccted  bv 
the  reiwal  of  the  law  of  1837.  The  law  of  IHI;'. 
gives  a  |)ension  to  the  widows  and  urphuns  of 
all  who  are  killed  in  battle,  or  ^vho  die  froin 
wounds  received  in  battle  ;  and  also  gives  |Kn- 
si  oils  to  those  who  are  disabled  while  in  tin- 
line  of  their  duty.  This  law  was  now  in  force. 
The  additional  provisions  of  the  law  of  1M17, 

ere  to  carry  back  the  pi'iisions  to  the  time 
when  the  disability  was  incurred,  and  to  extend 
it  to  the  widows  and  children  of  tho.se  who  diwl, 
no  matter  from  what  cause,  while  they  were  in 
the  naval  service,  '''bus,  if  an  officer  or  seanmn 
died  from  intoxication,  or  even  committed  sui- 
cide, his  widow  received  a  pension  for  life,  and 
his  children  received  pensions  until  they  were 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 

•'  Again  :  if  ofllcers  or  seamen  received  a 
wound  which  did  not  di.sable  them,  th'-y  c(in- 
tinued  in  the  service,  receiving  their  full  pay  for 
years.  When  they  thought  proper  they  retia-d 
from  the  service,  and  applied  for  a  iKJiision  for 
disability,  which,  by  the  law  of  1837,  they  were 
authorized  to  have  carried  back  to  tiie  time  the 
disability  was  incurreil,  though  they  had,  dur- 
ing the  whole  series  of  years  subsequent  h>  re- 
ceiving the  flisability,  and  prior  to  the  applicu- 
tion  for  a  pension,  been  receiving  their  full  pay 
as  officers  or  seame  .  It  was  to  prevent  the 
continuance  of  such  .  nuses,  that  the  amendment 
was  offered." 

"Mr.  Walkku  must  vote  against  this  onitnd- 
ment,  re|)ealing  the  act  of  1837,  because  an 
auieudineut   which  had  been  ollered  by  him, 
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and  adopted,  provided  for  certain  {K'nsions  un- 
der this  very  act,  and  wliich  ought,  in  justice, 
to  be  given." 

"Mr.  Williams  thought  differently,  as  the 
spcciHc  provision  in  the  amendment  of  the  sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  would  except  the  ra'«es 
included  in  it  from  the  operation  of  the  re|ical- 
ing  clause." 

"Mr.  Evans  opposed  the  amendment,  on  the 
ground  that  it  cut  off  all  the  amendments 
adopted,  and  brought  back  again  the  law  of 
1800." 

The  proposed  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams 
was  then  put  to  the  vote — and  ntfnitived — only 
nmctccn  senators  voting  for  it.  The  yeas  and 
nays  were : 

Yf.as — Messrs.  Allen,  "Benton,  Calhoun,  Clny 
of  Alabama,  Fidton,  King,  Jiinn,  McKolM-rts. 
Mouton,  Nicholson,  Pierce,  Sevier,  Smith  of 
Connecticut,  Sturgeon,  Tapjian,  Williams, 
Woodbury,  Wright,  Young — 11*. 

Navs — Messrs.  Archer,  Burrow,  Bates,  Bay- 
anl,  Berrien,  Choate,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Chiy- 
ton,  Dixon,  K vans,  Uraham.  Huntington,  Kerr. 
Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Moreheud,  Phel|i8. 
I'orter,  Prentis.s,  I'reston,  Simmons,  Smith  of 
Indiana,  Southanl,  Tallmadgc,  Walker,  White, 
Woodbridgc— 2' 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  vote  upon  a  ]ml- 
pable  and  enonnoiis  abuse  in  the  navy,  there 
was  not  a  whig  vote  among  the  democracy  for 
correcting  it,  nor  a  democratic  vote,  except  one, 
among  the  negatives.  A  difference  about  a 
navy — on  the  point  of  bow  nuich,  and  of  what 
kind — had  always  been  a  point  of  dillerence  be- 
tween the  two  great  i)olitical  parties  of  the 
I'nion,  which,  under  whatsoever  nanus,  are  al- 
ways the  same — each  preserving  its  identity  in 
principles  and  jHjlicy  :  but  here  the  two  parlies 
divided  ujton  an  abuse  which  no  one  could  de- 
ny, or  defend.  The  excuse  wa.s  to  put  it  off  to 
another  time,  which  is  the  successful  way  of 
perpetuating  abuses,  as  there  are  always  in 
every  public  a-ssembly,  as  in  every  mass  of  indi- 
viduals, many  worthy  men  w"w.se  eii.>;y  temper- 
aments delight  in  temporizations  ;  and  who  are 
always  willing  to  put  off,  temporarily,  the  re- 
peal of  a  bad  law,  or  even  to  adopt  temiuirurily, 
the  enactment  of  a  doubtful  one.  M  r.  W  illianis' 
pro|)08ed  amendment  was  not  one  of  rejieal  only, 
but  iif  enactment  also.  It  repealed  tlie  act  of 
18;17,  and  revived  that  of  1832,  and  corrected 
some  injurious  principles  interjected  into  the 
naval  |)ension  code— esjK'cially  the  ante-dating 
of  iiensions,  and  the  abuse  of  drawing  pa;,  and 


pension  at  the  same  time.  This  amendment 
being  rejected,  and  some  minor  ones  adopted, 
the  qtiestion  came  up  upon  one  offered  by  Mr. 
Walker — providing  that  all  widows  or  children 
of  naval  odicers,  seamen,  or  marines,  now  de- 
ci'a.<ed,  and  entitled  to  pensions  under  the  act 
of  18;57,  shouhl  receive  the  same  until  otlierw  iso 
directed  by  law ;  and  excluding  all  cases  from 
future  deaths.  Mr.  Calhoun  proposed  to  amend 
this  amendment  by  striking  out  the  substantive 
part  of  Mr.  Walker's  amendment,  and  after  jnn- 
vidhig  for  those  now  on  the  pension-roll  under 
the  act  of  18;J7,  confining  all  future  pensioners 
to  the  acts  of  April  23d,  18(iO— January  24tli, 
181;' — and  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  the 
;5d  of  March,  1814.  In  support  of  his  motion 
Mr.  Calhoun  spoke  briefly,  and  pointedly,  and 
iinanswerulily  ;  but  not  quite  enough  so  to  savt^ 
his  pniposed  amendment.  It  was  lost  by  one 
vote,  and  that  the  vote  of  the  president  pn>  li-iii- 
fmre,  Mr.  Southard.  The  substantv  of  Mr. 
Calhoun's  brief  spech  is  thus  preserved  in  the 
register  of  the  Congress  debates : 

"Mr.  Calhoun  said  that,  among  the  .several 
objections  to  this,  there  was  one  to  which  he 
did  hope  the  Senate  would  apply  the  cornet  ion. 
The  amendment  not  only  kept  alive  tin;  act  of 
18;57,  us  to  the  pensioners  now  on  the  list,  un- 
der that  act,  but  also  kept  it  alive  for  all  future 
applications  which  might  be  made  under  it,  until 
it  should  be  hereafter  repealed,  if  it  ever  should 
be.     To  this  he  stnmgly  objected. 

"  There  was  one  point  on  which  all  were 
agreed,  that  the  act  in  question  was  not  only 
inexpedient,  but  something  much  worse— that 
it  committed  something  like  a  fraud  u|.on  the 
pension  fund.  It  is  well  known  to  the  Sin"te 
that  that  fund  was  the  result  of  prize  nic  .cy 
pledged  to  the  use  of  meritorious  ollieers  a.id 
sailors  who  might  be  disabled  in  the  .service  of 
their  country.  The  whole  of  this  fund,  uiiioiint- 
iiig  to  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  was 
swept  away  by  this  iui(]nitous  act,  that  passe'l 
on  the  third  of  March — the  very  last  day  of  the 
session — introduced  and  carried  thriiugh  by  no- 
body knows  who,  and  for  which  nobody  seems 
lesiKjnsilile.  He  ventured  nothing  in  as.serting, 
that  if  such  an  act  was  now  under  discussion 
for  the  lirst  time,  would  not  receive  a  single 
vote  with  the  pivsent  knowledge  which  the 
Sei'.iite  has  of  the  subject,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
would  Ix'  cast  fi-om  it  with  universal  scorn  and 
indignation.  lie  went  further:  it  would  now 
Ite  i-c|)ealed  with  like  unanimity,  were  it  not 
that  many  persons  had  been  placed  upon  the 
list  under  the  act,  which  was  still  in  force, 
which  was  felt  by  many  to  be  a  sort  of  a  pledge 
to  pay  them  until  the  act  was  formally  leiiealed. 
But  why  should  we  go  further  ?     \\  hy  should 
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we  kwp  it  ulive  to  let  in  those  who  are  not  yet 
put  upon  the  liHt  ?  But  one  annwer  could  be 
piven,  and  that  one  stated  by  the  two  senators 
from  Massacliusetts,  that  the  act  partook  of  the 
nature  of  a  contract  lK?tween  the  povernmunt 
and  the  oflicors,  sailors  and  marines,  compre- 
hended within  its  provisions.  There  might  be 
some  semblance  of  reason  for  the  few  cases 
which  have  occurred  since  the  passage  of  the 
act ;  but  not  the  slightest  a8  far  as  it  relates  to 
that  more  numerous  class  which  occurred  lic- 
fore  its  |N(ssage.  And  yet  the  amenthnent  keeps 
tiie  act  open  for  the  latter  as  well  as  the  for- 
mer. As  strong  as  this  objection  is  to  the 
a.nendmcnt  as  it  stands,  there  hcc  others  not 
iesH  so. 

"It  introduces  new  and  extraordinary  prin- 
ciples into  our  |H.>nsion  list.  It  gives  pensions 
for  life — yes,  lK'yi)nd — to  children  for  twenty- 
one  jears,  as  well  as  the  widows  of  the  deceased 
oflicer,  sailor  or  marine,  who  may  die  while  in 
service.  It  nuikes  no  distinction  U'tween  the 
death  of  the  gallant  and  brave  in  battle,  or  him 
who  may  die  (piietly  in  his  hammock  or  his  lied 
on  shore,  or  even  him  who  commits  suicide. 
Nor  does  it  even  distinguish  between  those 
who  have  served  u  long  or  a  short  time.  The 
wi<lows  and  children  of  all,  however  short  the 
service,  even  for  a  single  day,  whatever  might 
b»'  the  cause  of  death,  are  enti>'.ed,  under  this 
fruudulent  act,  to  iv<'eive  jtv-psion.s,  the  widow 
for  life,  and  the  children  for  twenty-one  years. 
To  let  in  this  undeserving  class,  to  this  un 
imasui'ed  liU-rality  of  public  Iwunty,  this  act  is 
to  \n'  kept  alive  for  an  in<lelinite  length  of  time 
— till  the  Congress  nuiy  hereafter  choose  to  re- 
jRiil  it. 

'■  The  object  of  niv  amendment,  said  Mr.  C, 
is  to  <orrect  this  monstrous  altuse;  and,  fortius 
purpose,  he  pr(«po.sed  so  to  modify  the  amend- 
ment of  the  senator  from  Mississippi,  as  to  ex- 
clude all  who  are  not  now  on  the  pensitm  roil 
from  receiving  jK-nsions  under  the  act  of  1H.']7, 
and  also  to  prevent  any  one  from  iieing  ])ul  on 
tlie  navv  jH-nsion  roll  hereafter  under  anv  act, 
excejit  those  (pf  April  2;{,  l«0(t,  January  2(»,'l8i;{, 
ami  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  30th  March, 
iHl  1.  These  acts  limit  the  pensions  to  the  case 
of  oHicers.  sailors  and  nuirines.  lieing  di.sabled  in 
the  line  of  their  dut}',  and  limit  the  jiensions  to 
their  widows  and  children  to  live  years,  even  in 
those  meritorious  cases.  Mr.  V.  then  sent  his 
amendment  to  the  chair.  It  proposed  to  strike 
(  ut  ail  after  the  word  'now,'  and  insert,  "  the 
pension  roil,  uniier  the  act  of  IK.'IT,  shall  recvive 
their  ptiisiou  till  otherwise  decided  by  law,  but 
no  one  -hall  hereafter  Ite  put  on  tlie  navy  |H.!n- 
sion  roll,  under  the  said  ael,  or  any  other  act, 
exeejit  tliul  of  April  -.!,  1><1)(I,  and  the  act  of 
January  L'l,  IHl.'t,  and  the  second  section  of  the 
act  of  ;i'd  .March,  IHll.'  The  (juestion  was  then 
tal\en  on  the  amendment  by  a  coinit.  ami  the 
t  iiair  auncuuiced  the  amendment  was  lo^t— ayes 
20,  noes  21.     Mr.  Calhouu  iniiuiix-d  if  the  Chair 


hod  voted.  The  Chair  said  ho  had  voted  with 
the  majority.  Mr.  liuchanan  then  said  he 
would  ofler  an  amendment  which  he  had  at- 
tempted to  pet  an  opportunity  of  offering  in 
committee.  It  was  to  strike  out  the  words 
'  until  otherwise  directtnl  by  law,'  and  insert  the 
words 'until  the  close  of  tlie  next  ses-sion  of 
Congress,'  so  as  to  limit  the  operations  of  the 
bill  to  that  period.  The  amendment  was  ado|it- 
ed,  and  the  amendments  to  the  bill  were  ordered 
to  be  engrossed,  and  the  bill  ordeatl  to  a  third 
reading." 

Mr.  Pierce  having  been  long  a  member  of  the 
Pension  Committee  liad  seen  the  abuses  to  which 
our  pension  laws  gave  rise,  anri  spoke  decidedly 
against  their  abuse— and  espt>cially  in  the  naval 
branch  of  the  service.     He  said : 

"  There  were  cases  of  ofUcers  receiving  pay 
for  full  disability,  when  in  conunand  of  line-of- 
battle  ships,  'fhe  law  of  1H37  gave  paj'  to 
offlcei's  from  the  time  of  their  tlisability.  lie 
ha«l  iM'cn  long  enough  coimected  with  the  Pen- 
sion Committi-e  to  understand  .something  of  it. 
He  had  now  in  his  drawer  more  than  fifty  let- 
ters from  officers  of  the  army,  neither  liegging 
nor  imploring,  but  demanding  to  be  j)laa'd  on 
the  same  footing  with  tiie  navy  in  regard  to 
pi'nsions.  He  tliougbt,  on  his  conscience,  that 
tiie  pension  system  of  this  country  was  the 
worst  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  that  tin y 
could  never  have  "ifhcr  an  army  or  a  navy  until 
there  were  n-lbrms  of  more  things  than  j)en- 
sions.  He  pointed  to  the  inilitaiy  academy,  ap- 
pointments to  which  rested  on  the  inlluenoe 
that  coidd  be  brcight  to  Inar  by  both  Houses 
ofCongivss.  He  had  lookeil  on  that  *c/«/i////(; 
iunlitutiou,  from  which  no  anny  would  ever 
have  a  commander  w  bile  West  Pttint  was  in  tiic 
a.scendency  ;  and  he  would  tell  why.  The  prin- 
ciples on  which  Frederick  the  Great  and  Napo- 
leon acted  were  those  to  nuike  soldiers — whin> 
merit  was,  reward  always  followed,  but  had 
they  not  witne.s.sed  cases  of  men  of  character, 
courage,  and  cajiacity,  asking,  from  day  to  day. 
in  vain  for  the  humble  rank  of  third  lieutenant 
in  your  anny.  who  would  b<'  glad  to  have  sucii 
ap|K)inti>u'nts  7  I  know  ^said  .Mr.  P.)  a  mim 
who,  at  the  battle  of  the  0 ///(/(/cooc/uV,  had  lie 
performed  the  same  service  luider  Napoleon, 
would  havi;  received  a  hutoii.  Hut  in  ours  what 
<lid  he  get  7  Three  times  did  that  gallant  fel- 
low, with  his  arm  broken  and  hanging  at  IiIk 
side,  charge  the  Indians,  and  drive  tiiem  Ironi 
their  hammocks,  wlniv  they  were  intrenclud. 
The  poor  sergeant  .-laid  in  the  service  until  iiis 
time  expired,  and  that  was  all  he  got  for  liis 
galluntiy  and  disinterestedness.  Such  instan<'es 
of  neglect  would  ujiset  any  service,  destroy  all 
emuli'.tion,  and  cheek  all  proper  pride  and  ambi- 
!  tion  in  sulwrdinales.  If  ever  they  were  to  have 
!  a  good  army  or  navy,  they  must  promote  merit 
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in  both  branchi's  of  .service,  as  every  trnly  preat 
pcneral  hail  done,  and  evei-y  wise  goveniment 
oiipht  to  do." 

In  the  Ilon.^c  of  Uepresentatives  an  instruc- 
tive «lebate  took  place,  chi«'fly  between  Mr\ 
Adams,  and  Mr.  Francis  Thoniu',  of  Maryland, 
in  which  the  origin  and  course  of  the  act  was 
somewhat  traced — enough  to  find  out  that  it 
was  passed  in  the  Senate  upon  the  faith  of  a 
committee,  without  any  discussion  in  the  body; 
an<l  in  the  House  by  the  previous  question.  >-at- 
ting  off  all  debate  ;  and  so  (juietly  and  rap'.dly  as 
to  escape  the  knowledge  of  the  mos*  vigilant 
members — the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Adams  him- 
self, proverbially  diligent.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  he  (Mr.  Adams)  said: 

'•Upwards  of  SI,2()l>.nO()  in  the  year  IS."}?, 
constituting  that  fund,  had  Ikvu  accumulating 
for  a  nuinl)er  of  years.    What  liad  become  of  it, 
if  the  fund  was  exhausted  ?     It  was  wasted — i» 
was  gcmo.     And  what  was  it  gone  for?     Gen- 
tlemen would  tell  the  House  that  it  had  gone  to 
jiay  those  |H>nsioners  not  provided  for  by  tlie  Hth 
and  '.Hh  sections  of  the  act  which  had  been  read 
—the  act  of  180(1;  but  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  others,  their  wives  and  children ;  and 
their  cousins,  uncles  and  aunts,  for  aught  he 
knew — pi-ovicled  for  by  the  act  of  18."57.    It  was 
gone.     Now,  he  wished  gentlemen  who  were  so 
iiinch  attached  to  the  fcoiitnuiia  of  the  present 
ailniiiiistratiou,  to  make  a  little  comparison  be- 
twien  I  be  condition  of  the  fund  now  and  its  condi- 
tion in  IH;;7,  when  the  sum  of  .151, 2()0.0<  10  had  ac- 
cumulated— i'roin  the  interest  of  which  all  the 
|ieiisii>ns  designated  in  the  a'i.  of  1800  were  to 
have  Ikjcu  paid.  In  the  sjiace  of  thive  little  years, 
this  fund  of  ijj 1, 200,000  (carrying  .-.r.  mterest  of 
STO.OOO)  was   totally   gone — ab.-;orbed — not  a 
(loUar  of  it  left.     Yes:  there  were  some  State 
stocks,  to  be  sure;  about  i!Jl8,000  or  less  ;  but 
tliey  were  unsaleable;  and  it  was  becuu.se  they 
were  unsaleable  that  this  appropriation,  in  part, 
was  wautetl.     How  came  this  act  of  18;{7  to 
have  passed  Congress  1     Because  he  saw,  from 
the  ground  taken  by  the  chiiirtnan  of  the  com- 
mittee on  naval  allairs,  that  it  was  Congress 
that  had  been  guilty  of  this  waste  of  the  public 
money  ;  the  President  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it— the  administratio-.i  hail  nothing  to  do  with 
it.    How,  be  asked,  was  this  law  of  I8.'i7  pass- 
ed?  Would  the  Cnairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Naval  Alfairs  tell  the  House  how  it  had  been 
passed ;  by  whom  it  had  lieeii  brought  in  and 
supported  ;  and  in  what  manner  it  had  In-en  car- 
ried through  both  Houses  of  Congress?     If  he 
would,  we  should  then  hear  whether  it  came 
frnin  whigs ;  or  from  economists,  riitrcuchcrs, 
and  reformers." 

Mr.  Francis  Thomas,  now  the  Chairman  of 


the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  in  onswer  to 
Mr.  Adams's  inquiry,  as  to  who  were  the  authors 
of  this  act  of  1837,  stated  that 

"  It  had  been  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the 
honorable  Mr.  Robin.son,  of  Illinois,  and  sent  to 
the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  of  which  Mr. 
Southard  was  a  meml>er,  and  he  had  re|iorted 
the  bill  to  the  Senate,  by  whom  it  hud  la-en 
passed  without  a  division.  The  Senate  liill 
coming  into  the  House,  had  Ix'cn  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  in  the  House.  Mr. 
T.  read  the  names  of  this  committee,  among 
whicl;  that  of  Mr.  Wise  was  one.  The  bill  had 
Ix'eii  ordered  to  its  third  reading  without  a  di- 
vision, and  passed  by  the  House  without  amend- 
ment. 

'•Mr.  Wise  explained,  stating  that,  though 
his  name  up])eared  on  the  naval  committee,  bo 
was  not  responsible  for  the  bill.  He  was  at  that 
time  but  nominally  one  of  the  committee — his 
attention  was  directeil  elsewhere — he  had  other 
fish  to  fry — and  could  no  longer  attend  to  the 
business  of  that  committee  [of  which  he  had 
previously  been  an  active  member],  being  ap- 
|)ointed  on  another,  which  occupied  Iiis  time  and 
thoughts." 

Mr.  Adams,  while  condemning  the  act  of  1837, 
would  not  now  refuse  to  pay  the  pensioners  out 
of  the  Treasury.     He  continued : 

"When  the  act  of  1837  was  before  Congress, 
then  was  the  time  to  have  inquired  whether 
these  persons  were  fairly  entitled  to  such  a  |K'n- 
sion — whether  Congress  was  Ijound  to  provide 
for  widows  and  children,  and  for  relatives  in  the 
seventh  degree  (for  aught  he  knew).  Hut  that 
was  not  now  the  inquiry.  He  thought  that,  by 
looking  at  the  journals,  gentlemen  would  see 
that  the  bill  was  passed  through  under  the  piv- 
vious  question,  or  something  of  that  kind.  He 
was  in  the  House,  but  he  could  not  say  how  it 
passed.  He  was  not  cons«ioiis  of  it ;  and  the 
discussion  must  have  been  put  down  in  the  way 
in  which  such  things  were  usually  done  in  this 
House — by  clapping  the  previous  question  upon 
it.  No  questions  were  asked  ;  and  that  was  the 
way  in  which  the  bill  passed.  He  did  not  think 
he  could  tell  the  whole  story  ;  but  he  thought  it 
very  probable  that  there  were  those  in  this  House 
who  could  tell  if  they  would,  and  who  could  lell 
what  private  interests  were  provided  for  in  it. 
He  ).  id  not  been  able  to  look  quite  far  enough 
behind  the  curtain  to  know  these  things,  but  he 
knew  that  the  bill  was  passed  in  a  way  quite 
common  since  the  reign  of  reform  commenced  in 
squandering  away  the  public  treasure.  'I'/iitt 
he  aillrmed,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Navjd  Affairs  would  not,  he  thought,  under- 
take to  contradict  it.    So  much  for  that." 

Mr.  Adams  sliowed  that  a  further  loss  had 
been  eustaiued  under  this  pension  act  of  1837, 
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under  the  conduct  of  tlie  Ilonse  it«elf,  nt  the 
previouH  session,  in  refusing  to  consider  ii  ines- 
snge  from  the  President,  and  in  rcfiminfr  to  intro- 
duce a  ix\solutiun  to  show  the  loss  v.'liii>h  was 
about  to  Ik?  sustained.  At  that  time  tliere  was 
a  part  of  this  naval  pension  fund  (^ITiSjOOO) 
still  on  liand,  hut  it  was  in  stocks,  greatly  de- 
preciated ;  and  the  President  sent  in  a  report 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  that  $50,000 
was  wanted  for  the  half-yearly  payments  due 
the  first  of  July ;  and,  if  not  appropriated  by 
Congress,  the  stocks  must  Ijc  sold  for  what  they 
would  bring.     On  this  head,  he  said  : 

'•  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, a  message  was  transmitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, covering  a  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Novy,  suggesting  that  an  appropria- 
tion of  !8l50,00()  was  necessary  to  meet  the  pay- 
ment of  pensions  coming  due  on  the  1st  of  July 
last.  The  mes.sage  was  sent  on  the  19th  of  June, 
and  there  was  in  it  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  stating  that  the  sum  of  $50,()()0  was 
Inquired  to  pay  pensions  «)ming  due  on  the  then 
1st  (if  July,  and  that  it  was  found  impracticable 
ti)  effect  a  sale  of  the  stocks  belonging  to  the 
fluid,  even  at  considerable  loss,  in  time  to  meet 
the  payment.  What  did  the  House  do  with  that 
nu'ssage  ?  Tt  had  no  time  to  consider  it ;  and 
then  it  was  that  he  had  offered  his  resoliition.s. 
I{iit  the  House  would  not  receive  them — would 
not  allow  them  to  be  read.  The  time  of  pay- 
iiieut  came — and  sacrifices  of  the  stocks  were 
made,  which  were  absolutely  indispensable  so 
long  as  the  House  would  not  make  the  pay- 
ment. And  that  lijir)0,000  was  one  of  the  deniou- 
stnitions  and  reductions  from  the  exjienditures 
of  1840,  about  which  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  were  congratulating 
theuiselves  and  the  country.  They  called  for 
tho  ^.50,0(10.  They  told  the  House  that  if  that 
sum  was  not  appropriated,  it  would  Ik>  necessary 
to  make  great  sacrifices.  Yet  the  House  icfused 
to  consider  the  subject  at  all. 

"  lie  had  desired  a  long  time  to  say  this  much 
to  the  House  ;  and  he  said  it  now,  although  a 
little  out  of  order,  becau.«e  he  had  never  been 
allowed  to  say  it  in  order.  At  the  last  ses- 
sion the  House  would  not  hear  him  ujton  any 
thing ;  and  it  was  that  consideration  which  in- 
duced him  to  otier  tlie  resolutions  he  had  read, 
and  which  gave  something  like  a  sample  ol^ 
these  things.  He  otli-red  them  after  the  very 
message  calling  for  ,§")().()00  for  this  very  ob- 
ject, had  come  in.  But  no,  it  was  not  in  order, 
an  \  'here  was  a  gcntlemnl  here  who  cried  out 
•/'„,;'■'"•/.'"  He  (Mr.  A.)  was  not  heard  by 
tho  .'lii'.'v,  li'.t  he'  liad  now  Iwen  heard;  and 
he  hojK'd  I'i;'  when  lie  should  again  offer  these 
resolutions, ....  he  wished  to  do.  (hey  might  at 
k'ast  br.Ui.i't'-  1  jrow.i  ;he  journal  as.'  .-ecord, 
to  <ihcw  ijiut  6U'.  li  jiivriiot 't'ons  iiad  '  * . li  oUerc J. 


Those  resolutions  went  utterly  and  entirely 
against  the  system  of  purchasing  State  bonds 
above  par,  and  selling  them  fifty  or  si.\ty  i)er 
cunt,  belovv  par." 

The.«c  debates  are  instnictivc,  as  showing  in 
what  manner  legislation  can  be  carried  on,  under 
the  silencing  process  of  the  previous  question. 
Hero  was  a  bill,  slipped  through  the  noa.se,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  its  vigilant  membei-s,  by 
which  a  fun<l  of  one  million  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  was  squandered  at  once,  and  a 
charge  of  about  $1100,000  per  annum  put  upon 
the  Treasury  to  supply  the  place  of  the  scpian- 
dered  fund,  to  continue  during  the  lives  of  tho 
I)en8ioner8,  so  far  as  they  were  widows  or  in- 
valids, and  imtil  twenty-oi.^  years  of  age,  so  far 
as  they  were  children.  And  it  is  remarkable 
that  no  one  took  notice  of  the  pregnant  insinua- 
tion of  Mr.  Adams,  equivalent  to  an  affirmation, 
that,  although  he  could  not  tell  the  whole  story 
of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  18.'{7,  there  were 
others  in  the  House  who  could,  if  they  would ; 
and  also  could  tell  what  private  interests  were 
provided  for. 

No  branch  of  tho  public  service  requires  the 
reforming  and  retrenching  hand  of  Congress 
more  than  the  naval,  now  costing  (ocean  steam 
mail  lines  included)  above  eighteen  millions  of 
dolljirs  :  to  be  preci8e-^Sl^,<'>^^>,5-17,  and  41 
cent.^  ;  and  exclusive  of  the  coast  survey,  abmit 
$400,000  more  ;  and  exclusive  of  the  naval 
pensions.  The  civil,  diplomatic,  and  miscella- 
neous branch  is  frightful,  now  amounting  to 
.$17,255,929  and  59  cents:  and  the  military, 
also,  nviw  counting  $12  571,490  and  04  cents 
(not  including  the  pensions).  Both  these 
branches  cry  aloud  for  retrenchment  and  re- 
form ;  but  not  equally  with  the  naval — which 
stands  the  least  chance  to  receive  it.  The  navy, 
being  a  maritime  establishment,  has  been  con- 
sidered a  branch  of  service  with  which  memlnrs 
from  the  interior  were  supposed  to  have  but 
little  acquaintance  ;  and.  consequently,  but  little 
right  of  interference.  I  have  .seen  many  eyes 
open  wide,  when  a  member  from  the  interior 
would  presume  to  speak  upon  it.  By  conse- 
quence, it  has  fallen  chiefly  under  the  manage- 
ment of  members  fi-om  the  sea-coast — the  tide- 
water districts  of  the  Atlantic  coast:  where 
there  is  an  interest  in  its  growth,  and  also  in 
its  abuses.  Seven  navy  yards  (while  Grout 
Britain  has  but  two)  ;  the  constant  building, 
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and  equally  constant  repairing  and  altering  ves- 
sels ;  their  renewed  equipment ;  the  enlistment 
and  discharge  of  crews  ;  the  schools  and  hos- 
pitals ;  the  dry  docks  and  wet  docks  ;  the  con- 
gregation of  officers  ashore  ;  and  the  ample  jn-n- 
sion  list :  all  these  make  an  e-xjiendituR',  jw- 
rennial  and  enormous,  and  always  increasing, 
creates  a  powerful  interest  in  favor  of  every 
proposition  to  spend  money  on  the  navy — espe- 
cially in  the  north-east,  where  the  bulk  of  the 
money  goes;  and  an  interest  not  confined  to 
the  members  of  Congress  from  those  di.stricts, 
but  including  a  powerful  lobby  force,  supplied 
with  the  arguments  which  deceive  many,  ami 
the  means  which  seduce  more.  AVhile  this 
management  remains  local,  reform  and  ivtrench- 
nient  are  not  to  be  expected ;  nor  could  any 
member  accomplish  any  thing  without  the  sup- 
port and  countenance  of  an  administration.  Be- 
sides a  local  interest,  potential  on  the  subject, 
against  reform,  party  spirit,  or  jwlicy,  opposes 
the  same  obstacle.  The  navy  has  Iweu,  and  still 
is.  to  some  degree,  a  party  question — one  party 
assuming  to  be  its  guardian  and  protector  ;  and 
defending  abates  to  sustain  that  character.  So 
far  as  this  question  goes  to  the derjiee,  and  Iciiid 
(if  a  navy — whether  fleets  to  fight  battles  for  the 
dominion  of  the  seas,  or  cruisers  to  protect  com- 
merce— it  is  a  fair  question,  on  which  parties 
may  differ :  but  as  to  abuse  and  extravagance, 
there  should  be  no  difference.  And  yet  what 
but  abuse — what  bu':  headlong,  wilful,  and  irre- 
spousible  extravagance,  could  carry  up  our  naval 
expenditure  to  18  millions  of  dollars,  in  time  of 
peace,  without  a  ship  of  the  line  afloat !  and 
without  ves.«els  enough  to  jierforra  current  ser- 
vice, without  hiring  and  purcliasing ! 


CHAPTER   LXXIII. 

HOME  SQUAUUON,  AND  AID  TO  miVATE  STEAM 
LINES. 

Great  Britain  has  a  liome  squadron,  and  that 
results  from  her  geographical  structure  as  a 
cluster  of  islands,  often  invaded,  more  frequently 
threatened,  and  always  liable  to  sudden  descents 
upon  some  part  of  her  coast,  resulting  from  her 
proximity  to  continental  Europe,  and  engaged 


as  principal  or  ally  in  almost  all  the  wars  of  that 
continent.  A  fleet  for  home  purposes,  to  cruise 
continually  along  her  coa.st.>«,  and  to  watch  the 
neighboring  coasts  of  her  often  enemies,  was, 
then,  a  necessity  of  her  insular  position.  Not 
so  with  the  Unitnl  States.  We  are  not  an 
island,  but  a  continent,  geographically  remote 
from  Europe,  and  politically  still  more  so — un- 
connected with  the  wars  of  Euroi)e — having  but 
few  of  our  own  ;  having  but  little  cause  to  ex- 
|HCt  descents  and  invasions,  and  but  little  to 
fear  fmni  them,  if  they  came.  Piracy  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  AVcst  Indies  twenty  years 
before.  We  had  then  no  need  for  a  home  s(|uad- 
ron.  But  Great  Itritain  had  one  ;  and  therefore 
we  must.  That  was  tiio  true  reason,  with  the 
desire  for  a  great  navy,  cherished  by  the  party 
opposed  to  the  democracy  (no  matter  under 
what  name),  and  now  dominant  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  the  government,  for  the  creation 
of  a  home  squadron  at  this  session.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  and  the  navy  board  recom- 
mended it :  Mr.  Thomas  Butler  King,  from  the 
Naval  Committee  of  the  House,  ri'ported  a  bill 
for  it,  elaborately  recommended  in  a  most  ample 
report ;  tlie  two  Houses  passed  it  :  the  Presi- 
dent approved  it :  and  thu.s.  at  this  extra  ses- 
sion, was  fastened  upon  the  country  a  suj)erini- 
merary  fleet  of  two  frigates,  two  slm-ps,  two 
schooner.s,  and  two  arnud  steamers :  for  the 
annual  subsistence  and  repairs  of  which,  about 
nine  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  appropri- 
ated. This  was  fifteen  years  ago ;  and  the 
country  has  yet  to  hear  of  the  tii-st  want,  the 
first  service,  rendea'd  by  this  domestic  squad- 
ron. In  the  mean  time,  it  furnisb  '-onifortable 
pay  and  subsistence,  and  comi  ions  living 
about  home,  to  some  consider;!  number  of 
officers  and  men. 

But  the  ample  report  whi<  li  was  drawn  up, 
and  of  which  five  thousand  <  ti  copies  were 
printed,  and  the  -speeches  deli  ed  in  its  favor, 
were  boinid  to  produce  ri  -  for  this  new 
precaution  against  the  dai.  r  t'  invasion,  now 
to  be  provided  after  threescore  years  of  exist- 
ence without  it,  and  when  we  had  prown  too 
strong,  and  too  well  covered  mw  nuuitime  cities 
with  fortresses,  to  dread  the  descent  of  any 
enemy.  Rea.sons  were  necessary  to  be  given, 
and  were  ;  in  which  the  British  exanqile,  of 
course,  was  omitted.  But  roj'*.i  >8  weiv  given 
(in  addition  to  the  main  object  of  defence),  as 
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that  it  would  Ite  a  school  Tor  the  inxtruction 
of  the  yoiiiif;  niiilHhipnien ;  and  that  it  would 
give  vm|iIoynu-nt  to  ninny  junior  offlccrH  then 
idle  in  the  citien.  With  iX'SjK-ct  t<t  the  first  of 
these  itiiHonH  it  waa  i)elicved  hy  sonic  that  the 
merchant  service  woh  the  best  school  in  which 
a  naval  ollicer  was  ever  trnine<l ;  and  with  re- 
sjiect  to  the  idle  olHcers,  that  the  true  remedy 
was  not  to  create  so  many.  The  simi  appro- 
priated by  the  hill  was  in  pross — so  much  for 
all  the  ditlcrent  ohjectK  named  in  the  bill,  with- 
out saying  how  much  for  each.  This  was  ob- 
jected to  by  iMr.  McKay  of  North  Carolina,  as 
lA-inj;  ivtntrary  to  democratic  practice,  which 
rei|uiri'd  s|K-citic  appropriations ;  also  as  Ix^ing 
a  mere  disguise  for  an  increu><e  of  the  navy ; 
and  further  that  it  was  not  com|K>tent  for  Con- 
gress to  limit  the  employment  of  a  navy.  He 
8uid  : 

"  That  the  bill  l)ofore  the  committee  projiosed 
to  appropriate  a  gross  sum  to  ellect  the  ol  ject 
in  view,  which  he  deemed  a  deimrtiire  fi-om  the 
wholesome  ride  heretofore  ob.'ierved  in  making 
appropriiitions.  It  was  known  to  all  that  since 
the  polilical  revolution  of  ISOd,  which  placed 
the  democratic  party  in  power,  the  diictriin-  hud 
geiiertiily  pivvailed,  that  all  our  appnipriations 
should  lie  s|H'ci<ic.  Now  he  would  suggest  to 
the  chairman  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
pursue  tiiiit  course  in  the  prest'iit  inst'ince. 
llere  Mr,  McKay  enumerated  tliediU'ereiit  items 
of  exiM'iKJitun'  to  be  provideil  for  in  the  bill, 
and  named  the  s|)i>cilic  sum  for  each.  This  was 
the  form,  he  said,  in  which  all  our  naval  appro- 
priation bills  had  heretofore  passed.  He  saw 
no  reason  for  a  depaitun-  from  this  wholesome 
practice  in  this  instance — a  pnictice  which  was 
tlie  In'st  and  most  eU'ectiial  iiieitiis  of  securing 
the  accountability  of  our  disbursing  oflicers. 
There  was  i,';other  siiggi'stion  he  would  throw 
out  for  the  consideration  of  the  chairman,  and 
he  thought  it  possessed  some  weight.  This  bill 
purported  to  be  for  the  estublisliineiit  of  a  home 
squadron,  but  he  looked  upon  it  as  nothing  more 
nor  less  tbtiii  for  the  increase  of  the  navy. 
Again,  coiilil  Congress  be  a>ke(l  to  direct  the 
manner  in  which  this  s(|uudron,  after  it  was  til- 
ted out,  sli(»ulil  be  employi'd  /  It  was  true  that 
by  the  constitution.  Congi-ess  alone  was  author- 
ized to  build  and  lit  out  a  navy,  but  the  Presi- 
dent was  tlu'  commaiuler-in-cliief.  and  ha<l  aline 
the  |)ower  to  direct  how  and  where  it  slioiilii  be 
em|il<»yed.  The  title  of  this  bill,  therefore, 
should  1k)  'a  bill  to  increase  the  nuvy,' for  it 
would  not  l)e  iiniK-rative  (»u  the  I'nsiilenl  to  em- 
ploy this  s(|uadron  on  our  coasts.  Mr.  .M,  said 
lie  did  not  rise  to  cjiter  into  a  long  discussion, 
but  meri'ly  to  suggest  it  tlie  consideration  of 
the  chiiirmau  of  the  committee,  the  propriety 


of  making  the  appropriation.s  in  the  bill  spc- 
cillc." 

■'  Mr.  WisK  said  that  he  agreed  entirely  with 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  as  to  the 
doctrine  of  specilic  appropriations ;  and  if  he 
supposed  that  this  bill  violated  that  salutary 

Iirincipic  he  should  Ijv  willing  to  amend  ii. 
tut  it  di<l  not ;  it  declared  a  Bi)ecilic  object,  fur 
which  the  money  was  given.  He  did  not  see 
the  iieee».sity  of  going  into  all  the  items  which 
made  up  the  sum.  That  Congnss  had  no 
power  to  ordain  that  a  portion  (jf  the  navy 
should  l>c  always  retained  u|Km  the  coast  as  a 
home  squadron,  was  to  him  a  new  doctrine. 
The  bill  did  not  say  that  these  vessels  should 
never  Ik;  sent  any  where  else." 

''Mr.  McKav  insisted  on  the  ground  he  had 
taken,  and  went  into  a  very  handsome  eulogy 
on  the  principle  of  s|)eci(ic  a|ipropriationB  of  tin- 
public  money,  as  giving  to  the  people  the  only 
security  they  had  for  the  projier  and  the  eco- 
nomical use  of  their  money ;  but  this,  by  the 
present  slia|)eof  the  bill,  they  would  entirely  k' 
deprive<l  of.  The  bill  might  !e  niodifleil  with 
the  utmost  ease,  but  he  should  move  no  aiiKiul- 
ments." 

Mr.  Thomas  Butler  King,  the  reporter  of  the 
bill,  entered  largely  into  its  support,  and  iiiailc 
some  comparative  statements  to  show  thut 
much  money  had  been  exjK'nded  heretofore  on 
the  navy  with  very  inarlequate  results  in  get- 
ting guns  afloat,  going  as  high  as  eight  millions 
of  dollars  in  a  year  and  floating  but  five  huii- 
dnd  and  fifty  guns ;  and  claimed  an  iinprovc- 
inent  now,  as,  for  seven  millions  and  a  third 
they  would  float  one  thou.sand  and  seveiity 
guns.    Mr.  King  then  said  : 

"He  had  heard  much  about  the  abuse  and 

misapplication  of  moneys  appropriate<l  for  ihi' 
I  navy,  and  he  believed  it  all  to  be  true.     To 

illustrate  the  truth  of  the  charge,  he  would  a- 
I  I'er  to  the  table  alivadj'  (juoted,  showing  on  one 
:  hand  the  appropriations  made,  and  on  the  othtr 
j  the  results  thereby  obtained.  In  1H(H)  theiv 
I  had  been  an  appropriation  of  lj$2.704,148.  and 
I  we  had  then  ^Ttl  guns  afloat;  while  in  l"^:!''. 
I  with  an  approjiriatiou  of  .'$7.<Ul.(i.'>").  we  had 
'  but  4rpi2  gnus  afloat.     In  1H4I,  with  an  u\)\i\<'- 

priation  of  a  little  over  tlinr  millions,  we  had 
I  M,{t'i  guns  alloat  ;  and  in  \i<'.\H,  with  an  appp'- 
I  priatiou  of  over  ti^.'ht  millions,  we  had  but  ")''>4 
I  guns  afloat.     These  facts  were  sufficient  to  show 

how  enonno"s  must  have  been  the  abiise.s  sonie- 
I  wheiv." 

.Mr  King  also  gave  a  statement  of  the  French 
'  and  Hritish  navies,  and  showed  their  gvat 
j  strength,  in  order  to  encourage  our  own  baild- 
I  ing  of  a  great  navy  to  be  able  to  coiie  with 
I  ihemon  the  ocean.    Uo 
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"  Allude«l  to  the  change  which  had  manife.«t- 
eil  itself  in  the  naval  policy  of  Great  Ilritain,  in 
re^'ard  to  a  substitution  of  steam  power  for  or-  1 
(linarv  ships  of  war.  He  stated  the  enumeni- 1 
tion  o!  the  Hritish  fleet,  in  1^4t(,  to  be  as  fi.l- ' 
lows:  ships  of  the  line,  lO.'i ;  vessels  of  a  lower 
frnide,  in  all,  W\ ;  and  war  steamers,  87.  The 
iiunilier  of  steamers  had  since  then  U'en  stated 
at  .''<lt>.  The  French  navy,  iti  iH4(»,  consisted 
of  2;i  ships  of  the  line,  180  lesser  vessels,  and  3() 
steamers  ;  besides  which,  there  hail  been,  at 
that  time,  eight  more  steamers  on  the  stocks. 
These  vessels  could  be  propelled  by  steam 
across  the  Atlantic  in  twelve  or  fourteen  day.s. 
What  would  be  the  condition  of  the  lives  and 
pn)|»erty  of  our  jKsople,  if  encountered  by  n 
force  of  this  description,  without  a  gun  to  de- 
fend themselves  ?  " 

Lines  of  railroad,  with  their  steam-cars,  had 
not,  at  that  time,  taken  such  extension  and 
nmltiplication  as  to  be  taken  into  the  account 
for  national  defence.  Now  troops  can  come 
from  the  j;eogmphical  centre  of  Missouri  in 
alioiit  sixty  hours  (sununoned  by  the  electric 
telegraph  in  a  few  minutes),  and  arrive  at  al- 
most luiy  point  on  the  Atlantic  coast ;  and  fnmi 
al!  the  intermediate  States  in  a  propoi  nately 
less  time.  The  railroad,  and  the  electric  tele- 
(.Tapli,  have  opened  a  new  era  in  defensive  war, 
ami  especially  lor  the  United  States,  supersed- 
ini;  old  ideas,  and  depriving  invasion  of  all 
alarm.  But  the  bill  was  j)asse<l — almost  unan- 
imously— only  eight  votes  against  it  m  the 
House;  namely:  Linn  Hoyd  of  Kentucky; 
Walter  Coles  of  Virginia;  Jidin  (i.  Floyd  >'\' 
New  York  ;  William  ().  (ioodc  of  Virginia  ; 
Cave  ..ohnson,  Abraham  McClelland,  and 
Hopkins  L.  Tumey  o(  Tennessee ;  ami  John 
Thompsim  Mason  of  M^iryland.  It  passed  the 
Senate  without  yeas  and  na^s. 

\  part  of  the  rejjort  in  luvor  of  the  home 
sqiiaiiron  was  also  a  recommendation  to  extend 
assistance  out  of  the  publii."  trea.sury  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  private  lines  if  ocean  steamers, 
adapted  to  war  purposes  ;  and  in  conformity  to 
it  Mr.  King  moved  this  resolution  : 

"  lieiiolri'd.  That  the  Secretary  of  tlio  Navy 
i<  hereby  directed  to  iniiuiii'  into  the  exiK'- 
liitiiiy  of  aiding  individuals  or  companies  in  our 
estiilili.-hnient  of  lines  of  armed  steamers  be- 
iwicn  sonic  of  our  princi(ial  Northern  and 
^'I'Utlieiii  ports,  and  to  foreign  ports  ;  to  adver- 
tise lor  proposals  for  the  establishnu'nt  of  .such 
lines  .18  he  nniy  deem  most  important  and  prac- 
tiiahle  ;  and  to  ri'port  to  tliis  llouse  at  the  next 
sei^sioii  of  Congress." 

Vol.  11.— 18 


Tlii.s  resolution  wns  adopted,  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  those  onnual  enormous  appro- 
priations for  private  lines  of  ocean  steamers 
which  have  subjectctl  many  members  of  Con- 
gress to  such  odious  imputations,  and  which 
has  taken,  and  is  taking,  so  many  millions  of 
the  public  money  to  enable  individuals  to  break 
down  competition,  and  enrich  themselves  at 
the  public  exjiense.  It  was  a  measure  worthy 
to  go  with  the  home  squadron,  and  the  worst 
of  the  two — each  a  useless  waste  of  money; 
and  each  illustrating  the  difficulty,  and  almost 
total  impossibility,  of  getting  rid  of  bad  meas- 
ures when  once  passed,  and  an  interest  created 
for  them. 


CHAPTER    LXXIV. 

UECHAKTEU  OK  TIIK  DISTKICT  BANKS:  MR.  BEK- 
TON-a  SPEEOII :  EXTUACT3. 

Mh.  Benton  then  proposed  the  following 
amendment : 

'■"And  he  it  fiirftn  o  i''te(I,  Thar,  each  and 
every  of  said  banks  ' c  ""l  they  arc  hereby, 
expivssly  prohibited  lom  issuing  or  paying 
out,  under  any  prefei.ce  whatever,  any  bill, 
w>U\  or  other  paper,  designed  or  intended  to  bo 
used  and  circulated  as  nmney,  of  a  less  denomi- 
nation than  five  dollars,  or  of  any  denomination 
between  five  and  ten  dollars,  after  one  year 
from  till'  passage  of  this  bill  ;  or  between  ten 
and  twenty  dollars,  after  two  years  from  the 
same  time  ;  and  for  any  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  or  for  issuing  or  paying 
out  the  ui'tes  of  any  bank  in  a  state  of  sus|)en- 
sion,  its  own  inclusive,  tin'  otlending  bunk  sliall 
incur  all  the  penalties  and  forfeituri's  to  be  pro- 
vided ami  direcfi'il  by  the  first  .section  of  this 
act  for  the  case  '>f  sujiension  or  refusal  to  pay 
in  specie  ;  to  be  enforced  in  like  manner  as  is 
directed  by  that  sert  ion." 

Mr.  Benton.  The  design  of  the  amendment 
is  to  suppress  two  great  evils  in  our  banking  sys- 
tem :  the  evil  of  small  notes,  and  that  of  banks 
combining  to  sustain  each  other  in  a  stite  of 
suspension.  Small  notes  are  a  curse  in  thein- 
selves  to  honest,  respeitabli'  banks,  and  lead  to 
their  embarrassment,  whetlier  issued  by  them- 
selves or  others.  They  go  into  hands  of  labor- 
ing peoi)U',  and  beconio  greatly  diffused,  and 
give  rise  to  panics  ;  and  when  a  panic  is  rai.sed 
it  cunuot  be  stopped  among  the  holders  of  thcso 
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nntnll  notes.  Thi-ir  miiltitiulinouB  holders  cnn- 
iiot  );<>  into  tlu>  cotinting-room  to  examine 
afiHetK,  nn<l  Hsccrtiiin  an  ultimate  aliility.  They 
rush  to  the  eountiT,  and  deniand  pay.  They 
asHenihle  in  rmwdH,  and  spread  alarm.  When 
Btiirttd,  the  iiliinn  Ix'oonies  contagiouH — makes 
a  run  \\\>ou  nil  luinkH  ;  and  overtumH  the  g(X)d 
iiH  well  ax  the  tuiil.  Small  noten  arc  a  curfio  to 
all  RofKl  banks.  They  are  the  cause  of  HusjH'n-  j 
sions.  When  the  IJiink  of  Enp;land  connneneed 
operations,  she  issued  no  notes  of  a  less  denom* 
inntion  thnii  one  hundred  pounds  Hterlinir ;  and  i 
when  the  noteH  were  paid  into  the  Itank,  they  ! 
were  camvlled  and  destroyed.  But  in  the 
course  of  one  hundred  and  three  years,  slie 
worked  down  from  one  hundred  pound  notes 
to  one  poujid  notes.  Ami  when  did  they  com- 
mence reiliicinp  the  amount  of  ♦Hoir  noi"s? 
During  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert  AVa!- 
\)o\v.  When  the  notes  f,ot  down  to  one  |)0und, 
siwcie  was  driven  from  circulation,  and  went  to 
Frnnce  and  llolJunt'i,  and  a  suspension  of  six 
and  twenty  years  followed. 

They  are  a  curse  to  all  good  banks  in  another 
way:  tliey  biinish  pohl  and  silver  from  the 
country  :  and  when  that  is  banished  the  foun- 
4ltt{ion  which  supports  the  bank  is  removed : 
Rial  the  bank  itself  must  come  tumbling  down. 
While  tluiv  is  gold  and  silver  in  the  country — 
in  common  cin-idation — banks  will  be  but  little 
called  ujion  for  it :  and  if  pressed  can  gi>t  assist- 
ance from  their  eustomers.  Hut  when  it  is 
banished  the  cor,  try,  they  alone  arc  called 
u|H)n.  and  get  no  !  elp  if  hard  run.  All  good 
banks  should  In:  against  small  notes  on  their 
own  accuuut. 

These  small  notes  are  a  curse  to  the  public. 
They  lire  the  gixat  source  of  counterfeiting, 
l/iok  at  tiny  price  eurretit.  and  behold  the  eata- 
logiic  of  the  counterfeits.  They  ai-e  almost  all 
on  the  .stii.ill  denominations — under  twenty  dol- 
lars. And  this  counterfeiting,  bi'sides  being  a 
crime  in  itself,  lends  to  crimes — to  a  general 
demoruli/atioii  in  ]iassing  them.  Holders  can- 
not atl'ord  to  lose  them  :  they  cannot  truvi-  out 
the  jiersm  from  whom  they  got  them.  They 
gave  value  for  them ;  and  pass  them  to  some- 
body— generally  the  most  meritorious  and  least 
able  to  bear  the  loss — the  day -laborer.  Final- 
ly, they  stop  in  8omebo«ly'8  hands — generally 
in  the  hands  of  a  working  man  or  woman. 

Why  ui-e  banks  su  fond  of  issuing  tbebe  smnll 


noU's?  Why,  in  the  first  place,  banks  rf  high 
character  are  against  them  :  it  is  only  the  pred- 
atory class  that  are  for  them:  and,  unfortu- 
nately, tliey  are  a  nmnorous  progeny.  It  is  in 
vain  they  say  they  issue  them  for  public  uc- 
commodati<m.  The  public  would  l>e  much  liet- 
ter  accommmlated  with  silver  dollars,  gohl  dol- 
lars— with  half,  whole,  double,  and  quarter 
eagles — whereof  they  would  have  enough  if 
these  pn'datory  notes  were  suppressed.  No! 
they  are  issued  for  profit — for  dishonest  jwofil 
— for  the  shameful  and  criminal  purpose  of  gtt- 
ting  something  for  nothing.  It  is  for  the  weiir 
and  tear  of  these  little  pilfering  messengers! 
for  their  loss  in  the  hands  of  somebody  !  whirh 
loss  is  the  banker's  gain  !  the  gain  of  a  day's  or 
a  wei>k's  work  from  a  jwor  man,  or  woman,  for 
nothing.  Shame  on  such  a  spirit,  and  criininal 
punishment  on  it  U'sides.  But  although  the 
^insare  small  individually,  and  in  the  petty  lar- 
ceny spirit,  yet  the  aggregate  is  gn-at ;  and  cii- 
tei"8  into  the  regular  calculation  of  profit  in  these 
pajxT  money  machines  ;  and  counts  in  the  end. 
There  is  always  a  large  iyct  centum  of  tlieso 
notes  outstanding — never  to  come  Ijack.  When, 
at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years,  Parliament  re- 
pealed the  privilege  granted  to  the  Rank  of 
England  to  issue  notes  under  five  fiounds,  a 
large  amount  were  outstanding ;  and  though  tlio 
repeal  took  place  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
yet  every  quarterly  n>turn  of  the  Rank  now 
shows  that  milli<ms  of  these  notes  are  siill  out- 
standing, which  are  lo.st  or  destroyed,  and  never 
will  he  iiresenled.  The  Rank  of  England  docs 
not  now  Lssue  any  note  under  five  ]iounds  ster- 
ling: nor  any  other  bank  in  F)ngland.  The 
large  banks  repulsed  the  privilege  for  them- 
selves, and  got  it  denied  to  all  the  small  class. 
To  carry  the  iniijuity  of  the.se  pillaging  littlo 
notes  to  the  highest  point,  and  to  make  them 
oiK<n  swindlers,  is  to  issue  them  at  one  plaa>, 
redeemable  at  another.  That  is  to  double  the 
cheat — to  multiply  the  chance  of  losing  the  little 
plunderer  by  sending  him  abroa<l,  and  to  get  a 
chance  of  "  nh<i  viiitr  "  him  in  if  he  docs  not  go. 
The  statistics  of  crime  in  Great  Rritain  show. 
that  of  all  the  counterfeiting  of  bank  bills  ami 
paper  securities  in  that  kingdom,  mo"e  is  coun- 
terfeited on  notes  under  five  pounds  than  over, 
and  it  is  the  same  in  this  country.  On  whom 
docs  the  loss  of  these  counterfeit  notes  fall  I  On 
the  poor  and  the  ignorant — the  laborer  and  the 
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mechanic.  Hence  these  Imnka  inflict  a  double 
injury  on  the  |MHiivreIas«es  ;  and  of  all  the  evil.x 
of  the  banking  ^y.^teni,  the  most  revolting  i.s  its 
imposing  unequal  burdens  on  that  jKirtioii  of  the 
people  the  least  able  to  bear  them. 

Mr.  B.  then  instanced  a  case  in  point  of  an 
Insurance  Company  in  St.  1,ouis.  which,  in  vio- 


l)ody,  on  a  platform  so  high  that  every  AineHran 
can  see  it — the  question  of  a  sound  or  depre<'iated 
currency.  He  was  gla<l  to  see  the  advin-ates  of 
banks.  State  and  national,  show  their  hand  on 
this  question. 

To  hear  these  jwpi'r-nioney  advocates  cele- 
brate their  idols — for  they  rt>ally  seem  to  wor- 
liition  of  law,  assumed  banking  |irivileges,  and  I  ship  bank  notes — and  the  smaller  and  meaner 
circulated  to  a  largo  extent  the  notes  of  a  sus-  the  Inrtter — one  would  Ik-  tempted  to  think  that 
IK'iideil  bunk.  I'p  to  Saturday  night  these  notes  I  bank  notes  wert^  the  ancient  and  universal  cur- 
were  paid  out  from  its  counter,  and  the  wt  iking  rency  of  the  worhl,  and  that  gold  and  silver 
man  and  mechanics  of  St.  I/mis  were  paid  their    were  a  miMlern  invention — an   innovuticm — an 


week's  wages  in  them.  Well,  when  Jlonduy 
uiorniug  came,  the  I?isurance  C'omjiany  refused 
to  receive  one  of  them,  and  they  fell  at  once  to 
fifty  cents  on  the  dollar.     Thus  the  laborer  and 


exiKTiment — the  device  of  some  (juack,  who  de- 
served no  K'tter  answer  than  to  be  called  hum- 
bug. To  hear  them  discoursing  of  "sound 
banks,"  and  "  sound  circulating  medium,"  one 


the  mechanic  had  three  days  of  their  labor  an-  ,  would  suppose  that  they  considered  gold  and 


niiiilated,  or  had  worked  thive  days  for  the  ex- 
clusive beuetit  of  those  who  had  swiu'lled  them ; 
iuid  all  this  by  a  bunk  having  power  to  receive 
or  refuse  what  pajKr  they  please, and  when  they 
pleai-e.  A'ld  the  .Senate  an'  now  called  upon  to 
(Mnfer  tie  same  ])rivilege  ufM)n  the  banks  of  this 
fli>tnct. 

.Mr.  B.  said  it  was  against  the  immutable  prin- 
ciples of  justice — in  op{iosition  to  God'.s  most 
holy  canon,  to  make  a  thing  of  value  to-day, 
which  will  Ih!  of  none  to-morrow.     You  might 


silver  unsound,  and  subject  to  disea.se,  rotten- 
ness, and  death.  Hut.  why  do  they  apply  this 
phrase  "sound"  to  banks  and  tlitir  currency  ? 
It  is  a  phrase  never  applied  to  any  thing  which 
is  not  subject  to  unsoumlness — to  di.seaae — to 
rottenness— to  death.  The  very  phrase  brings 
up  the  idea  of  something  subject  to  unsound- 
ness ;  and  that  is  true  of  banks  of  circulation 
and  their  currency :  but  it  is  not  true  of  gold 
and  silver:  and  the  phrase  is  never  applied  to 
them.     No  one  sjx'aks  of  the  gold  or  silver  cur- 


a-i  well  [termit  the  dry  grxwls  meirhant  to  call  rency  as  lieing  sound,  and  for  the  reason  that  no 
his  yard  measure  three  yards,  or  the  grocer  to  ;  one  ever  heard  of  it  as  n>tten. 
call  his  <|uart  three  quarts,  as  to  permit  the  Yoimg  merchants,  and  .some  old  ones,  think 
hunker  to  call  his  dollar  three  dollars.  There  '  there  is  no  living  without  bunks — no  transact- 
i^i  no  dilference  in  principle,  though  more  subtle  i  ing  bn««iness  v\ith"ut  a  paper  money  currency, 
in  the  manner  of  doing  it.  Money  is  the  stunil-  i  Have  the.se  persons  ever  heard  of  Holland,  where 
aril  of  value,  as  the  yard,  and  the  gallon,  and  \  there  are  merchants  ilealing  in  tens  of  millions, 
tlie  pound  weight,  were  the  standards  of  meas-  and  all  of  it  in  gold  and  silver?  Have  they  ever 
ure.  ■  heard  of  Liviiisiol  and  Manchester,  wheri^  there 

When  ho  proposed  the  amendment,  he  con-  j  was  no  bank  of  cireulation,  not  even  a  branch  of 
siiiered  it  a  pro|)er  opportunity  to  bring  before  the  Bank  of  England ;  and  whose  immen.se  ojte- 
tlie  people  of  the  Unitetl  States  the  gnat  ques-  rations  were  carried  on  exclusively  ujion  gold 
tion,  whether  they  should  have  an  exclusive  '  and  the  commercial  bill  of  exchange?  Have 
pajier  currency  or  not.  He  wished  to  call  their  j  they  ever  heanl  of  France,  where  the  currency 
attention  to  this  war  upon  the  currency  of  the  amounts  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
eonstituticm — a  war  unremitting  and  mereilcss  |  dollars,  and  it  all  hunl  money?  For,  although 
—to  establish  in  this  country  an  exclusive  pajwr    the  Bank  of  France  has  notes  of  one  hu!i<ired. 


currency.  This  war  to  subvert  the  gold  ami 
i-ilver  currency  of  the  constitution,  is  waged  by 
that  party  who  vilify  your  brajich  mint.s,  ridicide 
(rohl.  ridicule  silver,  go  for  banks  at  all  times 
and  at  all  pliu-es  ;  and  gf)  for  a  paper  circulation 
down  to  notes  of  six  ami  a  quarter  cents.     He 


ami  five  Inuulred,  and  one  thou.sand  francs,  they 
are  not  used  as  currency  but  as  convenient  bills 
xif  exchange,  fur  remittance,  or  travelling.  Have 
they  ever  heanl  of  tJie  armies,  and  merchants, 
and  imperial  courts  of  antii|uity  ]  Were  the 
Roman  armies  paid  with  pajar  /  did  the  mer- 


ti' 


ivjoieed  that  this  question  wod  presented  in  that  1  chant  princes  deal   in  paiwr  ?     Was  Nineveh 
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and  nabyinn  hiiilt  on  pa|N'r  ?  Won  Solomon's 
U-niplu  m  built  ?  And  yet,  according  to  tbcHC 
papvr-nioncy  idulatera,  we  cannot  |>ay  a  band- 
ful  of  niilitiu  without  paper  !  cannot  op^n  a  dry 
gfoodd  Htoro  in  a  f«bunty  without  pu{ivr !  cantMit 
build  n^  houHc  witliout  paper!  cannot  build  a 
villafrc  of  lo^  Iiouhch  in  tho  woudH,  or  a  Htrc-ct  of 
flhantiuH  in  a  suburb,  without  a  bank  in  their 
niitlst !  This  is  real  humbuKKcry ;  and  for 
which  tho  industrial  clasws — the  whole  work- 
ing; imputation,  have  to  pay  an  enormous  price. 
Does  any  one  calculate  the  cost  to  the  |)cople  of 
banking  in  our  country  ?  how  many  costly  edi- 
fices have  to  be  built  ?  what  an  army  of  officers 
have  to  be  maintained  7  what  tlaily  expenses 
have  to  be  incurred  7  how  many  stockholders 
must  get  profit!  7  in  a  word,  what  a  vast  sum  a 
bank  lays  out  before  it  begins  to  make  its  half 
yearly  dividen  I  of  four  or  five  jht  centum,  leav- 
ing a  surplus—  all  to  como  out  of  the  productive 
classes  of  the  people  7  And  after  that  comes 
the  losses  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  small  notes 
— by  susjjcnsions  and  bri'iikings — by  expansi<ms 
and  contractions  —  by  nuiking  money  scarce 
when  they  want  to  buy,  and  plenty  when 
they  want  to  sell.  We  talk  of  standing 
armies  in  Kuroj.)c,  living  on  the  |)eople :  we 
have  an  army  of  bank  officcra  here  doing  the 
same.  We  talk  of  European  taxes  ;  the  banks 
tax  us  here  as  much  as  kings  tax  their  subjects. 
And  this  district  is  crying  out  for  banks.  It 
lias  six,  and  wants  them  rechartered — Congress 
all  the  time  spending  more  hard  money  among 
them  than  they  can  use.  They  had  twelve 
banks :  and  what  did  they  have  to  do  ?  Send 
to  Holland,  where  there  is  not  a  single  bank  of 
circulation,  to  borrow  one  million  of  dollars  in 
gold,  whk;h  they  got  at  five  |>er  centum  per  an- 
num ;  and  then  could  not  pay  tho  interest.  At 
tlie  end  of  the  third  year  the  interest  could  not 
be  paid ;  and  Congr»;sH  bud  to  pay  it  to  save  tlie 
whole  corporate  effects  of  tho  city  from  licing 
Bold — sold  to  the  Dutch,  because  the  Dutch  ha«l 
no  banks.  And  sold  it  would  have  been  if  Con- 
gress had  not  put  up  he  money :  for  the  dis- 
tress warrant  was  out,  and  was  to  be  levied  in 
thirty  days.  Then  what  dma  this  city  want 
with  banks  of  circulation  7  She  has  no  >ise  for 
them  ;  but  1  only  projwsc  to  male  them  a  little 
safer  by  suppressing  their  small  notes,  and  pre- 
venting them  from  dealing  in  the  depreciated 
uotea  of  suspended,  or  broken  bank.s. 


CIIAPTKU    LXXV. 

KEVOI.T  IN  CANADA'  HOUHKU  SYMI'ATIIV  :  KlUM- 
NKSS  OK  MIC.  VA.'  HtrUKN:  I'lnLK!  I'KACK  KN- 
I)AN<}KUKI)-ANI)  PUKSKUVKUi-CASE  t)K  MC 
LKOI). 

Tin:  revolt  which  took  place  in  Canada  in  the 
winter  of  1837-'8  led  to  conseqr.enci's  which 
tried  the  firmness  of  tlu;  administration,  and 
also  tried  the  action  of  our  duplicate  form  of 
government  in  its  relations  with  forei^iii  powers. 
The  revolt  commenced  im|M»singly,  with  a  1-  r);v 
show  of  disjointed  forces,  gaining  advantages  at 
the  start ;  but  was  sr  m  checked  by  the  regular 
local  troops.  The  French  |,opulation,  being  the 
majority  of  the  iieople,  were  chiefiy  its  pro- 
moters, with  some  emigrants  from  the  riiiled 
States  ;  and  when  defeated  they  took  refuge  on 
an  island  in  the  Niagara  Uiver  on  the  liritirli 
side,  near  the  Canadian  coast,  and  were  collect- 
ing men  and  supplies  from  the  United  Stati>  to 
renev.  the  contest.  From  the  l>eginning  an  in- 
tense feeling  in  In-half  of  the  insurgents  mani- 
fested itself  all  along  the  United  States  border. 
ii|)on  a  line  of  a  thousand  miles — from  Vermont 
to  Michigan.  As  soon  as  blood  l^egan  to  How 
on  the  Canadian  side,  this  feeling  broke  out  into 
acts  on  the  American  side,  and  into  organi/utioii 
for  tho  assistance  of  the  revolting  pnrty — tin 
patriots,  as  they  were  called.  Men  assembkii 
and  enrolled,  formed  themselves  into  compunieH 
and  battalions,  appointe<l  officers — even  gene- 
rals— issued  proclamations — forced  the  piililic 
stores  and  supplied  themselves  with  arms  und 
ammunition  :  and  were  certainly  a.ssend)liiig  in 
sufficient  numlx.>rs  to  have  enabled  the  insur- 
gents to  make  successful  head  against  any  Krit- 
i.>'h  forces  then  in  the  provinces.  The  whulc 
boi-der  lino  was  in  a  state  of  excitement  uml 
commotion — many  determined  to  cross  over,  and 
jussist — many  more  willing  to  see  the  assislancc! 
given:  the  smaller  jmrt  only  discountenanced 
the  proceeding  and  wished  to  preserve  the  rela- 
tions which  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  the 
duties  of  good  neighborhood,  required.  To  the 
Canadian  authorities  the.se  movements  on  the 
American  side  were  the  cause  of  the  deepest 
solicitude ;  and  not  without  reason :  for  the 
mim>>ers,  the  infiamcd  feeling,  ami  the  de- 
termined temper  of  these  auxiliaries,  presented  a 
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force  im|K)i4Hili!e  for  tlic  Canadian  aiithoritien  to 
reiiist.  if  <laiihing  upon  them,  and  diillcult  for 
their  own  government  to  restrain.     From  the 
flr>t   denionHtration,   and    witiioiit  waiting;   for 
unv  ntpiertt  from  tl  c  liritixli  minUter  at  Wash- 
iniftou  (.Mr.  Fox),  the  President  tiK)k  the  steps 
which  showed  his  dctennination  to  have  tl>e  laws 
(.f  nt'iitrality  re8|iectcd.     A  prm-lamatioii  was 
iinini-<liate]y  issued,  admonishing;  and  eommand- 
in(;  all  eiti/.ens  to  (ksist  from  sueii  illet;al  pro- 
(Teilin);s,  and  threatening  the  guilty  with  the 
utmost  iionulties  of  the  law.    Hut  the  President 
knew  full  well  that  it  was  not  a  ease  in  which 
a  proclamation,  ami  a  threat,  were  to  have  efli- 
cacy ;  and  he  t(s)k  care  to  add  nuiterial  means 
to  his  words.     Instructions  were  iBHued  to  nil 
the  federal  law   oflkers  alonj;  the  bonier,  the 
n\ar>hals  and  district  attorneys,  to  Ik>  vigilant 
in  nukking  arrt^sts :  and  many  were  nnule,  an<l 
prosecutions  instituted.     He   called  upon    the 
piveriiors  of  the  bonier  States  to  aid  in  Mi\t- 
pressing  the  illegal  movement :  which  they  did. 
AikI  to  these  he  added  all  the  military  and  naval 
nsounes  which  could  Ix'  collected.    Major-gen- 
inil  Scott  was  sent  to  the  line,  with  every  dis- 
|H)gable  R'gular  siildier,  and  with  authority  to 
call  on  the  governors  of  New  York  anil  Miclii- 
pn  for  militia  and  volunteers :  several  steam- 
JKiuts  were  charte"ed  on  Lake  Krie.  placed  un- 
der the  commanii  of  naval  otlicers,  well  manned 
with  Kgular  soldiers,  and  ordered  to  watch  the 
lake. 

Tlie  fidelity,  and  even  steraness  with  which 
all  these  lawless  exiteditions  from  the  I  iiilcd 
Status,  were  repn>8Ke«l  and  n-buked  by  Presi- 
dent Van  Bun-n,  were  shown  1  y  him  in  his  la^t 
communication  t<<  L'ungrcss  on  the  subject;  in 
wiiich  he  said : 

'■  Infonnation  has  been  given  to  mo.  derived 
from  ollieial  and  other  sources,  that  many  citi- 
zens of  the  I'nited  States  have  associated  to- 
t:etliir  to  make  host'!j  incursions  from  our 
territory  intot'anada,  and  to  aid  and  abet  insur- 
rection then*,  in  violation  of  the  obli^Mtions  an<l 
laws  of  the  I'nited  States,  and  in  o|H.>n  disregard 
of  their  own  duties  a.s  citizens. 

"The  ri'sidts  of  these  criminal  assaults  i., 
llie  jR'ace  and  oriler  o.' a  neighlioring  country 
have  been,  as  was  to  be  exiK'cted,  fatally  de- 
structive to  the  misguided  or  deluded  persons 
>'iiKM;;ed  in  them,  and  highly  injurious  to  those 
111  whosL'  In-'half  they  are  professed  to  have  bi'i  ii 
iiiidcrtaken.  The  authoniies  in  Canada,  from 
intelligence  received  of  such    intended  move- 


mentH  among  our  cifiisons,  have  felt  themselvcH 
obligcil  to  taki-  pn-cautionHry  measures  against 
them  ;  have  aetiuillv  embodie4|  the  militia,  and 
assumed  an  altituile  to  n-md  the  invasion  to 
which  they  liclieved  the  colonies  wen-  exposei^ 
from  the  I'nited  States.  \  state  of  feeling  on 
Istth  sides  of  the  frontier  has  thus  U-en  pro- 
duced, which  calle<l  for  prompt  and  vigorous  in- 
terference. If  an  insin-nrii  m  existed  in  (.'anado, 
the  amicable  dis|>ositioiis  oi  the  I'nited  States 
towar.1.4  (ln>at  Kritain,  as  well  as  their  duty  to 
themselves,  wouUl  lead  them  to  maintain  a  strict 
neutrality,  and  to  restrain  *V"irciti/A>nsfrom  all 
violations  of  the  laws  which  have  l)cen  pasH-d 
for  its  enfon-emcnt.  Hut  this  government  re- 
cogni/.es  n  I'till  higher  obligation  to  repn'ss  all 
attempts  on  the  part  of  its  citizens  to  disturb 
the  iK'ace  of  a  country  when-  order  prevails,  or 
has  been  re-established.  Depn-dations  \ty  our 
citi7A>ns  upon  luitions  at  peace  with  the  I  nited 
States,  '  I  cond)inations  for  committing  them, 
have  at  all  times  U-en  n-garded  by  the  American 
government  .ind  people  with  the  'reatest  abhor- 
rence. Military  incursions  by  cur  citizens  into 
countries  m)  sitinkted.  and  the  commission  'd' acts 
of  vudence  on  the  members  thereof,  in  order  to 
effect  a  chaiip'  in  its  govermnent.  or  under  any 
pn-text  whatever,  liave,  fnint  the  commencement 
ol  our  government,  been  held  eipially  criminal 
on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  them,  and  as 
much  desei  <  ng  of  punishment  as  woubl  l>e  the 
flisturbanci  ..f  the  public  peace  by  the  |ter|)etnv- 
tion  of  similar  acts  within  our  own  territory." 

Hy  these  energetic  nauns,  invasions  from  the 
American  side  were  prevented  ;  and  in  acontt 
with  the  Hritish  regulars  and  the  local  troujM, 
the  disjointed  insurgents,  though  numerous, 
were  over|s)wered  —  disiRTsed — subjected  —  or 
driven  out  of  Canada.  Mr.  Van  Ituren  had  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  neutrality  most  faithfully, 
nut  merely  in  obedience  to  tn-aties  and  the  law 
of  nations,  but  from  a  hi"h  conviction  of  what 
was  ri^.''  and  proi)er  in  itself,  and  necessary  to 
the  welt  H'ing  of  his  own  country  as  well  as 
that  of  a  neighboring  |)ower.  Interruption  of 
friendly  intercourse  \^  ith  (ireat  Dritain,  would 
bean  evil  it -elf,  even  if  limited  to  such  inter- 
ru|)tion:  bi.i  the  jsace  of  the  United  States 
migiit  he  endangered:  and  it  was  not  to  Im! 
toleratiM]  that  bands  of  disorderly  citizens  should 
'iringon  war.  lie  had  done  all  that  the  laws, 
and  all  that  a  se-iise  of  right  and  just  ice  required 
— and  successfully,  to  the  repression  of  hostile 
movements — and  to  the  satisfaC  mi  of  the  Hrit- 
ish authorities:  Faithfully  and  ably  seconded 
by  hi-  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Forsyth),  and 
by  his  Attorney-general  (Mr.  Gilpin),  he  huo- 
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cceded  in  preserving  our  neutral  relations  in  the 
most  tryi.i ;  circumstances  to  which  they  had 
ever  been  exposed,  and  at  large  cost  of  personal 
popularity  to  himself:  for  the  sympathy  of  the 
border  States  resented  his  so  earnest  interfer- 
ence to  prevent  aid  to  the  insurgents. 

The  whole  affair  was  over,  and  happily,  when 
a  most  unexpected  occurrence  revived  the  diffi- 
culty— gave  it  a  new  turn — and  made  the  soil 
of  the  United  States  itself,  the  scene  of  inva- 
sion— of  bloodshed — of  conflagration — and  of 
abduction.  Some  remnant  of  the  dispersed  in- 
surgents had  taken  refuge  on  Navy  Island,  near 
the  Canadian  shore ;  and  reinforced  by  some 
Americans,  were  making  a  stand  there,  and 
threatening  a  descent  upon  the  British  colonies. 
Their  whole  number  has  been  ascertained  to 
have  been  no  more  than  some  five  hundred — 
but  magnified  by  rumor  at  the  time  to  as  many 
thousands.  A  small  steamboat  from  the  Ameri- 
can side,  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  men  and  supplies 
to  this  assemblage  on  the  island.  Her  practices 
became  known  to  the  British  militaiy  authori- 
ties, encamped  with  some  thousand  men  at  Chip- 
pewa, opposite  the  island ;  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  take  her  in  the  fact,  and  destroy  her. 
It  was  then  the  last  of  December.  A  night  ex- 
pedition of  boats  was  fitted  out  to  attack  this 
vessel,  moored  to  the  island ;  but  not  finding 
her  there,  the  vessel  was  sought  for  in  her  own 
waters — found  moored  to  the  American  shore ; 
and  there  attacked  and  destroyed.  The  news 
of  this  outrage  was  immediately  communicated 
to  the  President,  and  by  him  made  known  to 
Congress  in  a  special  message — accompanied  by 
the  evidence  on  which  the  information  rested, 
and  by  a  statement  of  the  steps  which  the  Presi- 
dent had  taken  in  consequence.  The  principal 
evidence  was  from  the  master  of  the  boat — her 


name,   the 


Caroline — and    Schlosser,   on 


the 


!}»' 


American  shore,  her  home  and  harbor.  After 
admitting  that  the  boat  had  been  employed  in 
carrying  men  and  supplies  to  the  assemblage  on 
Navy  Island,  his  affidavit  continues : 

"That  from  this  point  the  Caroline  ran  to 
Schlosser,  arriving  there  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon ;  that,  between  this  time  and  dark, 
the  Caroline  made  two  trips  to  Navy  Island, 
landing  as  before.  That,  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  this  deponent  caused  the  said  Caroline 
to  be  landed  at  Schlosser,  and  made  fast  with 


chains  to  the  dock  at  that  place.  That  the  crow 
and  officers  of  the  Caroliii"  ntimbered  ten.  and 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  tv-enty-tliree 
individuals,  all  of  whom  were  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  came  on  board  of  the  Caroline 
and  requested  this  deponent  and  other  oflicers 
of  the  boat  to  permit  them  to  remain  on  board 
during  the  night,  as  they  were  unable  to  "ret 
lodgings  at  the  tavern  near  by  ;  these  requests 
were  acceded  to,  and  the  persons  thus  coming  on 
board  retired  to  rest,  as  did  also  all  of  the  crew 
and  officers  of  the  Caroline,  except  such  as  were 
stationed  to  watch  during  the  night.  That. 
about  midnight,  this  deponent  was  informed  by 
one  of  the  watch,  that  several  boats  filled  with 
men,  were  making  towards  the  Caroline  from 
the  river,  and  this  deponent  immediately  pave 
the  alarm  ;  and  before  he  was  able  to  reach  the 
deck,  the  Caroline  was  boarded  by  some  70  or 
80  men,  all  of  whom  were  armed.  That  they 
immediately  commenced  a  warfare  with  muskets, 
swords,  and  cutlasses,  upon  the  defenceless  crow 
and  passengers  of  the  Caroline,  under  a  fierce 
cry  of  G — d  damn  tiiem,  give  them  no  quarter ; 
kill  every  man :  fire  !  fire  !  That  the  Caroline 
was  abandoned  without  resistance,  and  the  only 
effort  made  by  either  the  crew  or  passengers 
seemed  to  be  to  escape  slaughter.  That  this 
deponent  narrowly  escaped  ;  having  received 
several  wounds,  none  of  which,  however,  are  (if 
a  serious  character.  That  immediately  after  the 
Caroline  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  armed  fyiec 
who  boarded  her,  she  was  set  on  fire,  cut  lnose 
from  the  dock,  was  towed  into  the  current  of 
the  river,  there  abandoned,  and  soon  after  de- 
scended the  Niagara  Falls :  that  this  deponent 
has  made  vigilant  search  after  the  individuals, 
thirty-three  in  number,  who  are  known  to  have 
been  on  the  Caroline  at  the  time  she  was 
boarded,  and  twenty-one  only  are  to  be  found. 
one  of  whom,  to  wit,  Amos  Durfee,  of  Bufl'alo, 
was  found  dead  upon  the  dock,  having  received 
a  shot  fro:ii  a  musket,  the  ball  of  which  pene- 
trated the  back  part  of  the  head,  and  came  out 
at  the  forehead.  James  H.  King,  and  Captain 
C.  F.  Harding,  were  seriously,  though  not  mor- 
tally wounded.  Several  others  received  sliplit 
wounds.  The  twelve  individuals  who  are  miss- 
ing, this  deponent  has  no  doubt,  were  either 
murdered  upon  the  steamboat,  or  found  a  watery 
grave  in  the  cataract  of  the  falls.  And  this  de- 
ponent further  says,  that  immediately  after  the 
Caroline  was  got  into  the  cut  rent  of  the  stream 
and  abandoned,  as  before  stated,  beacon  lights 
were  discovered  upon  the  Canada  shore,  near 
Chippewa ;  and  after  sufficient  time  had  elapsed 
to  enable  the  boats  to  reach  that  shore,  this  de- 
ponent distinctly  heard  loud  and  vociferous 
cheering  at  that  point.  That  this  deponent  has 
no  doubt  that  the  individuals  who  boarded  the 
Caroline,  were  a  part  of  the  British  forces  now 
stationed  at  Chippewa." 

1     Ample  corroborative  testimony  confirmed  this 
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affidavit — for  which,  in  fact,  there  was  no  neces- 
Bitv,  as  the  officer  in  command  of  the  boats  made 
his  official  report  to  his  superior  (Col.  Mc- 
Nab),  to  the  same  eflfect — who  published  it  in 
general  orders  ;  and  celebrated  the  event  as  an 
exploit.  This  report  varied  but  little  from  the 
American  in  any  respect,  and  made  it  worse  in 
others.  After  stating  that  he  did  not  find  the 
Caroline  at  Navy  Island,  "  as  expected,"  he  went 
in  search  of  her,  and  found  her  at  Grand  Island, 
and  moorod  to  the  shore.  The  report  pro- 
ceeds : 

"  I  then  assembled  the  boats  off  the  point  of 
the  Island,  and  dropped  quietly  down  upon  the 
steamer ;  we  were  not  discovered  until  within 
twenty  yards  of  her,  when  the  sentry  upon  the 
gangway  hailed  us,  and  asked  for  tlie  counter- 
sign, which  I  told  him  wo  would  give  when  we 
got  on  board  ;  he  then  fired  upon  us,  when  we 
immediately  boarded  and  found  from  twenty  to 
thirty  men  upon  her  decks,  who  were  easily 
overcome,  and  in  two  minutes  she  was  i'l  our 
j)Ossession.  As  the  current  was  running  strong, 
and  our  position  close  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  I 
deemed  it  most  prudent  to  burn  the  vessel ;  but 
previously  to  setting  her  on  fire,  we  took  the 
jirocaution  to  loose  her  from  her  moorings,  and 
turn  her  out  into  the  stream,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  the  destruction  of  anything  like 
American  property.  In  short,  all  those  on  board 
tlie  steamer  who  did  not  resist,  were  quietly  put 
on  shore,  as  I  thought  it  possible  there  might 
be  some  American  citizens  on  board.  Those  who 
assailed  us,  were  of  course  dealt  with  according 
to  the  usages  of  war. 

"  I  beg  to  add,  that  we  brought  one  prisoner 
away,  a  British  subject,  in  consequence  of  his  ac- 
knowledging that  he  had  belonged  to  Buncombe's 
army,  and  was  on  board  the  steamer  to  join 
JIackenzie  upon  Navy  Island.  Lieutenant  Mc- 
Cormack,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  two  others 
were  wounded,  and  I  regret  to  add  that  five  or 
si.v  of  the  enemy  were  killed." 

This  is  the  official  report  of  Captain  Drew, 
and  it  adds  the  crimes  of  impressment  and  ab- 
duction to  all  the  other  enormities  of  that  mid- 
night crime.  The  man  carried  away  as  a  British 
subject,  and  because  he  had  belonged  to  the  in- 
surgent forces  in  Canada,  could  not  (even  if  these 
allegations  had  been  proved  upon  him),  been  de- 
livered up  under  any  demand  upon  our  govern- 
ment :  yet  he  was  carried  off  by  violence  in  the 
night. 

This  outrage  on  the  Caroline,  reversed  the 
condition  of  the  parties,  and  changed  the  tenor 
of  their  communications.  It  now  became  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  complain,  and  to 


demand  redress  ;  and  it  was  immediately  done 
in  a  communication  from  Jlr.  Forsyth,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  to  Mr.  Fox,  the  British  minis- 
ter, at  Washington.  Under  date  of  January  5th, 
1838,  the  Secretary  wrote  to  him  : 

"  The  destruction  of  the  property,  and  assas- 
sination of  citizens  of  the  United  States  on  the 
soil  of  New  York,  at  the  moment  when,  as  is 
well  known  to  you,  the  President  was  anxiously 
endeavoring  to  allay  the  excitement,  and  earnestly 
.seeking  to  prevent  any  unfortunate  occurrence 
on  the  frontier  of  Canada,  has  produced  upon 
his  mind  the  most  painful  emotions  of  surprise 
and  regret.  It  will  necessarily  form  the  subject 
of  a  demand  for  redress  upon  her  majesty's 
government.  This  communication  is  made  to 
you  under  the  expectation  that,  through  your 
instrumentality,  an  early  explanation  may  be 
obtained  from  the  authorities  of  Upper  Canada, 
of  al'  the  circumstances  of  the  transaction  ;  and 
that,  by  your  advice  to  those  authorities,  such 
decisive  precautions  may  be  used  as  will  render 
the  perpetration  of  similar  acts  hereafter  im- 
possible. Not  doubting  the  disposition  of  the 
government  of  ITpper  Canada  to  do  its  duty  in 
puni-shing  the  aggressors  and  preventing  future 
outrage,  the  President,  notwithstanding,  has 
deemed  it  necessary  to  order  a  sufficient  force 
on  the  frontier  to  repel  any  attempt  of  a  like 
character,  and  to  make  known  to  you  that  if  it 
should  occur,  he  cannot  be  answerable  for  the 
effects  of  the  indignation  of  the  neighboring 
people  of  the  United  States." 

In  communicating  this  event  to  Congress,  Mr. 
Van  Buren  showed  that  he  had  already  taken 
the  steps  which  the  peace  and  honor  of  the 
country  required.  The  news  of  the  outrage, 
spreading  through  the  border  States,  inflamed 
the  repressed  feeling  of  the  people  to  the  highest 
degree,  and  formidable  retaliatory  expeditions 
were  immediately  contemplated.  The  President 
called  all  the  resources  of  the  frontier  into  in- 
stant requisition  to  repress  these  expeditions, 
and  at  the  same  time  took  measures  to  obtain 
redress  from  the  British  government.  Ilis  mes- 
sage to  the  two  Houses  said : 

"  I  regret,  however,  to  inform  you  that  an 
outrage  of  a  most  aggravated  character  has  been 
committed,  accompanied  by  a  hostile,  though 
temporary  invasion  of  our  territory,  producing 
the  strongest  feelings  of  resentment  on  the  part 
of  our  citizens  in  the  neighborhood,  and  on  the 
whole  border  line  ;  and  that  the  excitement  pre- 
viously existing,  has  been  alarmingly  increased. 
To  guard  against  the  possible  recurrence  of  any 
similar  act,  I  have  thought  it  indis|)ensable  to 
"r'i  out  a  portion  of  the  militia  to  be  po.sted  on 
that  frontier.    The  documents   herev\ith  pre- 
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sented  to  Conpross  show  the  character  of  the 
outrage  committed,  the  mwisurcs  taken  in  con- 
sequence of  its  occurrence,  and  the  necessity  for 
resorting  to  them.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the 
subject  was  immediately  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  British  minister  accredited  to  this  coun- 
tr3',  and  the  proper  steps  taken  on  our  part  to 
obtain  the  fullest  information  of  all  the  circum- 
stances leading  to  and  attendant  upon  the  trans- 
action, pre    ratory  to  a  demand  for  reparation." 

The  feeling  in  Congress  was  hardly  less  strong 
than  in  the  border  States,  on  account  of  this  out- 
rage, combining  all  the  crimes  of  assassination, 
arson,  burglary,  and  invasion  of  national  terri- 
tory. An  act  of  Congress  was  immediately 
passed,  placing  large  military  means,  and  an  ap- 
propriation of  money  in  the  President's  hands, 
for  the  protection  of  our  frontier.  His  demand 
for  redress  was  unanimously  seconded  by  Con- 
gress ;  and  what  had  been  so  earnestly  depre- 
cated from  the  beginning,  as  a  consequence  of 
this  border  trouble — a  difficulty  between  the 
two  nations — had  now  come  to  pass ;  but  en- 
tirely from  the  opposite  side  from  which  it  had 
been  expected.  The  British  government  delayed 
the  answer  to  the  demand  for  redress — avoided 
the  assumption  of  the  criminal  act — excused  and 
justified  it — but  did  not  assume  it :  and  in  fact 
could  not,  without  contradicting  the  official  re- 
ports of  her  own  officers,  all  negativing  the  idea 
of  any  intention  to  violate  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.  The  orders  to  the  officer  com- 
manding the  boats,  was  to  seek  the  Caroline  at 
Navy  Island,  where  she  had  been  during  the 
day,  and  was  expected  to  be  at  night.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  order,  the  fleet  of  boats  went  to 
the  island,  near  midnight ;  and  not  finding  the 
offending  vessel  there,  sought  her  elsewhere. 
This  is  the  official  report  of  Capt.  Drew,  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  commanding  the  boats :  "  I  imrae- 
mediately  directed  five  boats  to  be  armed,  and 
manned  with  forty-five  volunteers ;  and,  at 
about  eleven  o'clock,  p.  m.,  we  pushed  off  from 
the  shore  for  Navy  Island,  when  not  finding  lier 
there,  as  expected,  we  went  in  search,  and  found 
her  moored  between  the  island  and  the  main 
shore."  The  island  here  spoken  of  as  the  one 
between  which  and  the  main  shore,  the  Caroline 
was  found,  was  the  American  island,  called 
Grand  Island,  any  descent  upon  which,  Colonel 
McNab  'i;ni  that  day  officially  disclaimed,  be- 
cause it  was  American  territory.  The  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  New  York, 


(Mr.  Rodgers),  then  on  the  border  to  enforce 
the  laws  against  the  violators  of  our  neutrality, 
hearing  that  there  was  a  design  to  make  a  do- 
scent  upon  Grand  Island,  addressed  a  note  to 
Col.  McNab,  commanding  on  the  opposite  sido 
of  the  river,  to  learn  its  truth ;  and  received 
this  answer : 

"  With  respect  to  the  report  in  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  that  certain  forces  under  my  commaml 
had  landed  upon  Grand  Island — an  island  with- 
in the  territory  of  the  United  States — I  can  as- 
sure you  that  it  is  entirely  without  foundation ; 
and  that  so  far  from  my  having  any  intention 
of  the  kind,  such  a  proceeding  would  be  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  wishes  and  intentions  of 
her  Britannic  majesty's  government,  in  this 
colony,  whose  servant  I  have  the  honor  to  he. 
Entering  at  once  into  the  feeling  which  induced 
you  to  address  me  on  this  subject,  I  beg  leave 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  facts: 
That  so  far  from  occupying  or  intending  to  oc- 
cupy, that  or  any  other  portion  of  the  Ameri- 
can territor)'',  aggressions  of  a  serious  and  hos- 
tile nature  have  been  made  upon  the  forces  un- 
der my  command  from  that  island.  Two  affi- 
davits are  now  before  me,  stating  that  a  volley 
of  musketry  from  Grand  Island  was  yesterday 
fired  upon  a  party  of  unarmed  persons,  some 
of  whom  were  females,  without  the  slightest 
provocation  having  been  offered.  That  on  the 
same  day,  one  of  my  boats,  unarmed,  manned  l>y 
British  subjects,  passing  along  the  American 
shore,  and  without  any  cause  being  given,  was 
fired  upon  from  the  American  side,  near  Fort 
Schlosser,  by  cannon,  the  property,  I  am  told, 
of  the  United  States." 

This  was  written  on  the  29th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, and  it  was  eleven  o'clock  of  the  night  of 
that  day  that  the  Caroline  was  destroyed  on 
the  American  shore.  It  was  Col.  McXab, 
commanding  the  forces  at  Chippewa,  that  pave 
the  order  to  destroy  the  Caroline.  The  letter 
and  the  order  were  both  written  the  same  day 
— probably  within  the  same  hour,  as  both  were 
written  in  the  afternoon :  and  they  were  coin- 
cident in  import  as  well  as  in  date.  The  order 
was  to  seek  the  offending  vessel  at  Navy  Island, 
being  British  territory,  and  where  she  was  seen 
at  dark :  the  letter  disclaimed  both  the  fact,  and 
the  intent,  of  invading  Grand  Island,  because  it 
was  American  territory :  and  besides  the  dis- 
claimer for  himself.  Col.  McNab  superadded 
another  equally  positive  in  behalf  of  her  Majes- 
ty's government  in  Canada,  declaring  that  sucli 
a  proceeding  would  be  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  wishes  and  intentions  of  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment.   In  the  face  of  these  facts  the  British 
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government  found  it  difficult,  and  for  a  lonj; 
time  impossible,  to  assume  this  act  of  destroy- 
ing the  Caroline  as  a  government  proceeding. 
It  was  never  so  assumed  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Van  Burcn — a  period  of  upwards 
of  three  years — to  bo  precise — (and  this  is  a 
case  which  requires  precision) — three  years  and 
two  months  and  seven  days :  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  29th  of  December,  1837,  to  March  3d, 
1S41. 

When  this  letter  of  Col.  McNab  was  read  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  (which  it  was 
within  a  few  days  after  it  was  written),  Mr. 
Fillmore  (afterwards  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  then  a  representative  from  the  State 
of  New  York,  and,  from  that  part  of  the  State 
which  included  the  most  disturbed  portion  of 
the  border),  stood  up  in  his  place,  and  said  : 

"The  letter  just  read  by  the  clerk,  at  his  col- 
league's request,  was  written  in  reply  to  one 
from  the  district  attorney  as  to  the  reported 
intention  of  the  British  to  invade  Grand  Island  ; 
and  in  it  is  the  declaration  that  there  was  no 
such  intention.  Now,  Mr.  F.  would  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  that  letter 
was  written  on  the  29th  December,  and  that  it 
was  on  the  very  night  succeeding  the  date  of  it 
that  this  gross  outrage  was  committed  on  the 
Caroline.  Moreover,  he  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  well-authenticated  fact, 
that,  after  burning  the  boat,  and  sending  it  over 
the  falls,  the  assassins  were  lighted  back  to 
McXab's  camp,  where  he  was  in  person,  by  bea- 
cons lighted  there  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  F. 
certainly  deprecated  a  war  with  Great  Britain 
as  sincerely  as  any  gentleman  on  that  floor 
could  possibly  do :  and  hoped,  as  earnestly,  that 
these  difficulties  would  be  amicably  adjusted 
between  the  two  nations.  Yet,  he  must  say, 
that  the  letter  of  McNab,  instead  of  affording 
grounds  for  a  palliation,  was,  in  reality,  a  great 
aggravation  of  the  outrage-  It  held  out  to  us 
the  assurance  that  there  was  nothing  of  the 
kind  to  be  apprehended ;  and  yet,  a  few  hours 
afterwards,  this  atrocity  was  perpetrated  by  an 
ofhcer  sent  directly  from  the  camp  of  that 
McXab." 

At  the  time  that  this  was  spoken  the  order 
of  Col.  JIcNab  to  Captain  Drew  had  not  been 
seen,  and  consequently  it  was  not  known  that 
the  letter  and  the  order  were  coincident  in  their 
character,  and  that  the  perfidy,  implied  in  Mr. 
Fillmore's  remarks,  was  not  justly  attributable 
to  Col.  McNab :  but  it  is  certain  he  applauded 
tlic  act  when  done :  and  his  letter  will  stand 
for  a  condemnation  of  it,  and  for  the  disavowal 
of  authority  to  do  it. 


The  invasion  of  New  York  was  the  invasion 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  President  had  im- 
mediately demanded  redress,  both  for  the  pub- 
lic outrage,  and  for  the  loss  of  property  to  the 
owners  of  the  boat.  Mr.  Van  Buren's  entire 
administration  went  off  without  obtaining  an 
answer  to  these  demands.  As  late  as  January, 
1839 — a  year  after  the  event — Mr.  Stevenson, 
the  United  States  minister  in  London,  wrote: 
"I  regret  to  say  that  no  answer  has  ut  been 
given  to  my  note  in  the  case  of  the  Caroline." 
And  towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,  Mr. 
Forsyth,  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  in 
writing  to  him,  expressed  the  belief  that  an  an- 
swer would  soon  be  given.  lie  says  :  "  I  have 
had  frequent  conversations  with  Mr.  Fox  in  re- 
gard to  this  subject — one  of  very  recent  date — 
and  from  its  tone,  the  President  expects  the 
British  government  will  answer  your  applica- 
tion in  the  case  without  much  further  delay." 
— Delay,  however,  continued ;  and,  as  late  as 
December,  1840,  no  answer  having  yet  been  re- 
ceived, the  President  directed  the  subject  again 
to  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment ;  and  Mr.  Forsyth  accordingly  wrote 
to  Mr.  Fox : 

"  The  President  deems  this  to  bo  a  proper 
occasion  to  remind  the  government  of  her  Bri- 
tannic inajesty  that  the  case  of  the  "  Caroline  " 
has  l>een  long  since  brought  to  the  attention  of 
her  Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of  State  for 
foreign  aflaii-s,  who,  up  to  this  day,  has  not 
communicated  its  decision  thereupon.  It  is 
hojjcd  that  the  government  of  her  M.-ijcsty  will 
perceive  the  importance  of  no  longer  leaving  the 
governnien'..  of  the  United  States  uninformed 
of  its  views  and  intentions  upon  a  subject  which 
has  naturally  produced  much  exasperation,  and 
which  has  led  to  such  grave  consequences.  I 
avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  renew  to  you 
the  assurance  of  my  distinguished  consider- 
ation." 

This  was  near  the  close  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
administration,  and  up  to  that  time  it  nnist  be 
noted,  Jirsl,  that  the  British  government  had 
not  assumed  the  act  of  Captain  Drew  in  de- 
S-troying  the  Caroline ;  secondly^  that  it  had 
not  answered  (had  not  refused  redress)  for  that 
act.  Another  circumstance  showed  that  the 
government,  in  its  own  conduct  in  relation  to 
those  engaged  in  that  affair,  had  not  even  indi- 
rectly assumed  it  by  rewarding  those  who  did 
it.  Three  years  after  the  event,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  Lord  John  Bussell,  the  premier, 
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was  usked  in  his  place,  whether  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  ministers  to  recommend  to  her  Ma- 
jesty to  bestow  any  reward  upon  Captain  Drew, 
and  others  engaged  in  the  affair  of  the  Caroline ; 
to  which  lie  replied  negatively,  and  on  account 
of  the  delicate  nature  of  the  subject.  Ilis  an- 
swer was :  "  No  reward  had  been  rt  dolved  upon, 
and  as  the  question  involved  a  subject  of  a  very 
delicate  nature,  he  must  decline  to  answer  it 
further."  Col.  McNab  had  lM;en  knighted ;  not 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline  on  United 
States  territory  (which  his  order  did  not  justi- 
fy, and  his  letter  condemned),  but  for  his  ser- 
vices in  putting  down  the  revolt. 

Thus  the  affair  stood  till  near  the  close  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration,  when  an  event 
took  place  which  gave  it  a  new  turn,  and 
brought  on  a  most  serious  question  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and 
changed  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  coun- 
tries— the  United  States  to  become  the  injured 
party,  claiming  redress.  The  circumstances 
weie  these :  one  Alexander  McLeod,  inhabitant 
of  the  opposite  border  shore,  and  a  British  sub- 
ject, had  been  in  the  habit  of  boasting  that  he 
had  been  one  of  the  destroyers  of  the  Caroline, 
and  that  he  had  himself  killed  one  of  the 
"danmed  Yankees."  There  were  enough  to 
repeat  these  boastings  on  the  American  side 
of  the  line  ;  and  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1838 
the  Grand  Jury  for  the  county  in  which  the 
outrage  had  been  committed,  found  a  bill  of  in- 
dictment against  him  for  murder  and  arson. 
He  was  then  in  Canada,  and  would  never  have 
been  troubled  upon  the  indictment  if  he  had  re- 
mained there ;  but,  with  a  boldness  of  conduct 
which  bespoke  clear  innocence,  or  insolent  defi- 
ance, he  returned  to  the  seat  of  the  outrage — to 
the  county  in  which  the  indictment  lay — and 
publicly  exhibited  himself  in  the  county  town. 
This  was  three  years  after  the  event ;  but  the 
memory  of  the  scene  was  fresh,  and  indignation 
boiled  at  his  appearance.  He  was  quickly  ar- 
rested on  the  indictment,  also  sued  for  damages 
by  the  owner  of  the  destroyed  boat,  and  com- 
mitted to  jail — to  take  his  trial  in  the  State 
court  of  the  county  of  Niagara.  This  arrest 
and  imprisonment  of  McLeod  immediately  drew 
an  application  for  his  release  in  a  note  from  Jlr. 
Fox  to  the  American  Secretary  of  State.  Un- 
der date  of  the  13th  December,  1840,  he  wrote: 


"  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  call  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  take  prompt  and 
effectual  steps  for  the  liberation  of  Mr.  McLodd. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  destruction  of  the 
steamboat '  Caroline '  was  a  public  act  of  iicr- 
sons  in  her  Majesty's  service,  obeying  the  onitr 
of  their  superior  authorities. — That  act,  there- 
fore, according  to  the  usages  of  nations,  can  only 
be  the  subject  of  discussion  between  the  two 
national  governments ;  it  cannot  justly  be  made 
the  ground  of  legal  proceedings  in  the  United 
States  against  the  individuals  concerned,  who 
were  bound  to  obey  the  authorities  appointed 
by  their  own  government.  I  may  add  tliut  I  lie- 
lieve  it  is  quite  notorious  that  Mr.  McLeod  was 
not  one  of  the  party  engaged  in  the  destruction 
of  the  steamboat '  Caroline,'  and  that  the  pre- 
tended charge  upon  which  lie  has  been  impris- 
oned rests  only  upon  the  perjured  testimony  of 
attain  Canadian  outlaws  and  their  abettors, 
who,  unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  that  neigh- 
borhood, are  still  permitted  by  the  authorities 
of  the  State  of  New  York  to  infest  the  Canadian 
frontier.  The  question,  however,  of  whether 
Mr.  McLeod  was  or  was  not  concerned  in  the 
destruction  of  the  '  Caroline,'  is  beside  the  pur- 
pose of  the  present  communication.  That  act 
was  the  public  act  of  persons  obeying  the  con- 
stituted authorities  of  her  Majesty's  province. 
The  national  government  of  the  United  States 
thought  themselves  called  upon  to  remonstrate 
against  it ;  and  a  remonstrance  which  the  Pres- 
ident did  accordingly  address  to  her  Majesty's 
government  is  still,  I  believe,  a  pending  subject 
of  diplomatic  discussion  between  her  Majesty  s 
government  and  the  United  States  legation  in 
London.  I  feel,  therefore,  justified  in  expecting 
that  the  President's  government  will  see  the 
justice  and  the  necessity  of  causing  the  present 
immediate  release  of  Mr.  McLeod,  as  well  as 
of  taking  such  steps  as  may  be  requisite  for 
preventing  others  of  her  Slajesty's  subjects 
from  being  persecuted,  or  molested  in  the 
United  States  in  a  similar  manner  for  the  fu- 
ture." 

This  note  of  Mr.  Fox  is  fair  and  unexception- 
able— free  from  menace — and  notable  in  show- 
ing that  the  demand  for  redress  for  the  affair 
of  the  Caroline  was  still  under  diplomatic  dis- 
cussion in  London,  and  that  the  British  govern- 
ment had  not  then  assumed  the  act  of  Captain 
Drew.  The  answer  of  Mr.  Forsyth  was  prompt 
and  clear— covering  the  questions  arising  out 
of  our  duplicate  form  of  government,  and  the 
law  of  nations — and  explicit  upon  the  rights  of 
the  States,  the  duties  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  the  principles  of  national  law.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  answers  of  the  kind  which  cir- 
cumstances have  arisen  to  draw  from  our  gov- 
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ernment, and  deserves  to  lie  well  considered 
for  its  luminous  and  correct  expositions  of  the 
important  questions  of  which  it  treats.  Under 
date  of  the  28th  of  December,  and  writing  un- 
der the  instructions  of  the  President,  he  says : 

"The  jurisdiction  of  the  several  States  which 
constitute  the  Union  is,  within  its  appropriate 
sphere,  perfectly  independent  of  the  federal 
government.  The  ofience  with  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Leod is  charged  was  committed  within  the  ter- 
ritory, and  against  the  laws  and  citizens  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  is  one  that  comes 
clearly  within  the  competency  of  her  tribunals. 
It  does  not,  therefore,  present  an  occasion  where, 
under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Union, 
the  interposition  called  for  would  be  proper,  or 
for  which  a  warrant  can  be  found  in  the  powers 
with  which  the  federal  executive  is  invested. 
Nor  would  the  circumstances  to  which  you  have 
referred,  or  tho  reasons  you  have  urged,  justify 
the  exertion  of  such  a  power,  if  it  existed.  The 
transaction  out  of  which  the  qu^'stion  arises, 
presents  the  case  of  a  most  unjustifiable  in- 
vasion, in  time  of  j)eacc,  of  a  portion  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  by  a  band  of  armed 
men  from  the  adjacent  territory  of  Canada,  the 
forcible  capture  by  them  within  our  own  waters, 
and  the  subsequent  destruction  of  a  steamboat, 
the  property  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  murder  of  one  or  moie  American  citi- 
zens. If  arrested  at  the  time,  tho  offenders 
might  unquestionably  have  been  brought  to 
justice  by  the  judicial  authorities  of  the  State 
within  whose  acknowledged  territory  these 
crimes  were  committed ;  and  their  subsequent 
voluntary  entrance  within  that  territory,  places 
them  in  the  .same  situation.  The  President  is 
not  aware  of  any  principle  of  international  law, 
or,  indeed,  of  rea.son  or  justice,  which  entitles 
such  offenders  to  impunity  before  the  legal  tri- 
bunals, when  coming  voluntarily  within  their 
independent  and  undoubted  jurisdiction,  because 
they  acted  in  obedience  to  their  superior  authori- 
ties, or  because  their  acts  have  become  the  sub- 
ject of  diplomatic  discussion  between  the  two 
governments.  These  methods  of  redress,  the 
legal  prosecution  of  the  offenders,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  their  government  for  satisfaction,  are 
independent  of  each  other,  and  may  be  sepa- 
rately and  simultaneously  pursued.  The  avowal 
or  justification  of  the  outrages  by  the  British 
authorities  might  be  a  ground  of  complaint  with 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  distinct 
from  the  violation  of  the  territoiy  and  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  The  application  of  the 
government  of  the  Union  to  that  of  Groat  Brit- 
ain, for  the  redress  of  an  authorized  e  atrage  of 
the  peace,  dignity,  and  rights  of  the  United 
States,  cannot  deprive  the  State  of  New  York 
of  her  undoubted  right  of  vindicating,  through 
the  exercise  of  her  judicial  power,  the  property 
and  lives  of  her  citizens.    You  have  very  prop- 


erly regarded  the  alleged  absence  of  Mr.  Mcl.eod 
from  the  scene  of  the  offence  at  the  time  when 
it  was  committed,  as  not  material  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  present  (|uesti(in.  That  is  a  matter 
to  be  decided  by  legal  evidence  ;  and  the  sincere 
desire  of  the  President  is,  that  it  may  l)e  satis- 
factorily established.  If  the  destruction  of  the 
Caroline  was  a  public  act  of  {ktsohs  in  her  Ma- 
jesty's service,  obeying  the  order  of  their  supe- 
rior authorities,  this  fact  has  not  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  government  of  the  United  States 
by  a  person  authorize<l  to  make  the  admission  ; 
and  it  will  lie  for  the  court  which  has  taken 
cognizance  of  the  offence  with  which  Mr.  McLeud 
is  charged,  to  decide  upon  its  validity  wh«.n  le- 
gally established  before  it." 

This  answer  to  Mr.  Fox,  was  read  in  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  on  the  5th  of  January,  and 
was  heard  with  great  approliation — apparently 
unanimous  in  the  Senate.  It  went  to  London, 
and  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  February,  gave  rise 
I  to  some  questions  and  answers,  which  showed 
i  that  the  British  government  did  not  take  its 
I  stand  in  approving  the  burning  of  the  Caroline, 
until  after  the  presidential  election  of  1840 — ■ 
1  until  after  that  election  had  ensured  a  change  of 
administration  in  the  United  States.  On  the 
8th  of  February,  to  inquiries  as  to  what  steps 
had  been  taken  to  secure  the  liberation  of  Mc- 
Leod, the  answers  were  general  from  Lord  Pal- 
merston  and  Lord  Melbourne,  "  That  her  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  would  take  those  measures 
which,  in  their  estimation,  would  be  best  cal 
culated  to  secure  the  safety  of  her  Afajesti/s 
subjects,  and  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  the  Brit- 
ish nation."  This  answer  was  a  key  to  the  in- 
structions actually  given  to  Mr.  Fox,  showing 
that  they  were  framed  ujjon  a  calculation  of 
what  would  be  most  effective,  and  not  upon  a 
conviction  of  what  was  right.  They  would  do 
what  they  thought  would  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  event  showed  that  the  calculation 
led  them  to  exhibit  the  war  attitude — to  assume 
the  offence  of  McLeod,  and  to  bully  the  new  ad- 
ministration. And  here  it  is  to  be  well  noted 
that  the  British  ministry,  up  to  that  time,  had 
done  nothing  to  recognize  the  act  of  Captain 
Drew.  Neither  to  the  American  minister  in 
London,  nor  to  the  Secretary  of  State  here,  had 
they  assumed  it.  More  than  that :  they  care- 
fully abstoined  from  indirect,  or  implied  assump- 
tion, by  withholding  pensions  to  their  wounded 
officers  in  that  affair — one  of  whom  had  five 
severe  wounds.    This  fact  was  brought  out  at 
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this  time  by  a  question  from  Mr.  Hume  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  Lord  John  llusKell,  in 
which — 

"  IIo  wished  to  ask  the  no1)]e  lord  a  qiicstion 
reiiitinp  to  a  mutter  of  fact.  He  tielicved  tliat, 
in  the  expedition  which  had  heen  formed  for 
tlie  destruction  of  tlie  Caroline,  certain  officers, 
who  held  commissions  in  her  Majesty's  army 
and  navy,  were  concerned  in  that  allair,  and  tliut 
some  of  these  ofHcers  liad,  in  the  execution  of 
the  orders  which  were  issued,  received  wonjids. 
The  question  he  wished  to  asli  was.  whether 
or  not  her  Majesty's  povernmcnt  had  thought 
proper  to  award  pensions  to  those  officers,  cor- 
responding in  amount  with  those  whicli  were 
usually  granted  for  wounds  received  in  the  regu- 
lar service  of  her  Majesty." 

This  was  a  pointed  questio:i,  and  carrying  an 
argument  along  with  it.  Had  the  wounded  offi- 
cers received  the  usual  pension  ?  If  not,  there 
must  be  a  rea.son  for  departing  from  the  usual 
practice ;  and  the  answer  showed  that  the  prac- 
tice had  been  departed  from.  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell replied : 

"  That  he  was  not  aware  of  any  pensioiia 
havinrf  been  granted  to  those  (^cers  who  were 
wounded  in  the  expedition  against  the  Caro- 
line." 

This  was  sufficiently  explicit,  and  showed 
that  up  to  the  8th  day  of  February,  1841,  the 
act  of  Captain  Drew  had  not  been  even  indi- 
rectly, or  impliedly  recognized.  But  the  matter 
did  not  stop  there.  Mr.  Hume,  a  thoroughly 
business  member,  not  satisfied  with  an  answer 
wliich  merely  implied  that  the  government  had 
not  sanctioned  the  measure,  followed  it  up  with 
a  recapitulation  of  circumstances  to  show  that 
the  government  had  not  answered,  one  way  or 
the  other,  during  the  three  years  that  the  United 
States  had  been  calling  for  redress  ;  and  ending 
with  a  plain  interrogatory  for  information  on 
that  point. 

"  He  said  that  the  noble  lord  (Palmerston), 
had  just  made  a  speech  in  answer  to  certain 
questions  which  had  been  put  to  him  by  the 
noble  lord,  the  member  for  North  Lancashire  ; 
l)ut  he  (Mr.  Hume)  wished  to  ask  the  House 
to  suspend  their  opinion  upon  the  subject  until 
they  had  the  whole  of  the  papers  laid  before  the 
House.  He  had  himself  papers  in  his  posses- 
sion, that  woidd  explain  many  things  connected 
with  this  question,  and  which,  by-the-bye.  were 
not  exactly  consistent  with  the  statement  which 
had  just  been  made.  It  appeared  by  the  papers 
which  he  had  in  his  possession,  that  in  January, 
1838,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  U.  S.  House  of 


Representatives,  calling  upon  the  President  to 
place  upon  the  table  of  the  House,  all  the  papers 
respectuig  the  Caroline,  and  all  the  correspond- 
ence which  had  passed  between  the  govornnieiit 
of  the  United  States  and  the  British  govern- 
ment on  the  subject  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Caroline.  In  c()nse(iuencc  of  that  motion,  cer- 
tain papers  were  laid  upon  the  table,  including' 
one  from  INIr.  Stevenson,  the  present  minister 
here  from  the  U.  States.  These  were  accompa- 
nied by  a  long  letter,  dated  the  15th  of  Miiy, 
1838,  from  that  gentleman,  and  in  that  letter, 
the  burning  of  the  Caroline  was  characterizwl 
in  very  strong  language.  He  also  stated,  that 
agreeably  to  the  orders  of  the  President,  he  Imrl 
laid  before  the  British  government  the  whole 
of  the  evidence  relating  to  the  subject,  which 
had  been  taken  upon  the  spot,  and  Mr.  Steven- 
son denied  he  had  erer  been  informed  that  the 
expedition  againid  the  Caroline  was  author- 
ized or  sanctioned  by  the  British  government. 
Now,  from  May,  1838,  the  time  when  the  letter 
had  been  written,  up  to  this  hour,  no  answer 
had  been  given  to  that  letter,  nor  had  any  .satis- 
faction been  given  by  the  British  government 
upon  this  subject.  In  a  letter  dated  from  Lon- 
don, the  2d  of  July,  Mr.  Stevenson  stated  that 
he  had  not  received  any  answer  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  he  did  not  wish  to  press  the 
.siibjcct  further ;  but  if  the  government  of  the 
United  States  wished  him  to  do  so,  he  prayed 
to  bo  informed  of  it.  By  the  statement  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  House  of  Congress,  it 
ajipeared  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  had  been  ignorant  of  any  information  that 
could  lead  them  to  suppose  that  the  enterprise 
against  the  Caroline  had  been  undertaken  by 
the  orders  of  the  British  government,  or  by 
British  authority.  That  he  believed  was  the 
ground  upon  which  Mr.  Forsyth  acted  as  he  had 
done.  He  takes  his  objections,  and  denies  the 
allegation  of  Mr.  Fi)x,  that  neither  had  he  nor 
her  Majesty's  government  made  any  communi- 
cation to  him  or  the  authorities  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  British  government  had  aiitho'- 
ized  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline.  He  (.Mr. 
Hume)  therefore  hoped  that  no  discussion  would 
take  place,  until  all  the  papers  connected  with 
the  matter  were  laid  before  the  House.  He 
wished  to  know  what  the  nature  of  those  com- 
munications was  with  Mr.  Stevenson  and  her 
Majesty's  government  which  had  induced  him 
to  act  as  he  had  done." 

Thus  the  ministry  were  told  to  their  faces, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  whole  Parliament,  that 
for  the  space  of  three  years,  and  under  repeated 
calls,  they  had  never  assumed  the  destruction 
of  the  Caroline  :  and  to  that  assertion  the  min- 
istry then  made  no  answer.  On  the  following 
day  the  subject  was  again  taken  up,  "aJic/  in 
the  course  of  it  Lord  Palmerston  admitted 
that  the  government  approved  of  the  burning 
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r,  no  answer 


of  I  he  Caroline,'''  So  says  tlie  Parliamentary 
Ki'pistcr  of  Debates,  and  adds:  '*  The  amver- 
fution  W(ts  gelliiifi  rather  wuriii,  when  Sir 
Hobvrt  Peel  inlcrponed  bij  a,  motion  on  the 
afairaofPerifiii."  This  was  the  first  know- 
Icdpe  that  the  ]iritish  parliament  had  of  the  as- 
fitimption  of  that  act,  which  undoubtedly  had 
just  been  resolved  upon.  It  is  clear  that 
Lord  Palmerston  was  the  presiding  spirit  of 
tills  resolve.  IIo  is  a  bold  man,  and  a  man  of 
judgment  in  his  boldness.  lie  probably  never 
would  have  made  such  an  assumption  in  deal- 
ing with  General  Jackson  :  he  certainly  made 
110  such  assumption  during  the  three  yeai's  he 
had  to  deal  with  the  Van  Burcn  administration. 
The  conversation  was  "getting  warm;"  and 
well  it  might :  for  this  pregnant  assmnptlon,  so 
long  delayed,  and  so  given,  was  entirely  gra- 
tuitous, and  unwarranted  by  the  facts.  Col. 
McNab  was  the  commanding  officer,  and  gave 
all  the  orders  that  were  given.  Captain  Drew's 
report  to  him  shows  that  bis  orders  were  to  de- 
stroy the  vessel  at  Navy  Island :  McNab's  let- 
ter of  the  same  day  to  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney  (Rodgers),  shows  that  he  would 
not  authorize  an  expedition  upon  United  States 
territory ;  and  his  sworn  testimony  on  the  trial 
of  McLcod  shows  that  he  did  not  do  it  in  his 
orders  to  Captain  Drew.    That  testimony  says : 

"  I  do  remember  the  last  time  the  steamboat 
Caroline  came  down  previous  to  her  destruc- 
tion ;  from  the  information  I  received,  1  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  she  came  down  for 
the  express  purpose  of  assisting  the  rebels  and 
brigands  on  Navy  Island  with  arms,  men,  am- 
munition, provisions,  stores,  tSfcc. ;  to  ascertain 
this  fact,  I  sent  two  officers  with  instructions 
to  watch  the  movements  of  the  boat,  to  note 
the  same,  and  report  to  me ;  they  reported  tliey 
saw  her  land  a  cannon  (a  six  or  nine-pounder), 
several  men  armed  anu  equii)ped  as  soldiers, 
and  that  she  had  dropped  her  anchor  on  the 
east  side  of  Navy  Island ;  on  the  information  I 
had  previously  received  from  highly  respectable 
persons  in  Buffalo,  together  with  the  report  of 
these  gentlemen,  I  determined  to  destroy  her 
that  night.  I  intrusted  the  command  of  the 
exj)edition  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  to  Capt. 
A.  Drew,  royal  navy ;  seven  boi  ts  were  equlp- 
{>cd,  and  left  the  Canadian  shore  ;  I  do  not  re- 
collect the  number  of  men  in  each  boat ;  Cap- 
tain Drew  held  the  rank  of  commander  in  her 
Majesty's  royal  navy ;  I  ordered  the  expedition, 
and  first  communicated  it  to  Capt.  Andrew 
Drew,  on  the  beach,  where  the  men  embarked 
a  short  time  previous  to  their  embarkation ; 
Captain  Drew  was  ordered  to  take  and  destroy 


the  Caroline  wlierever  ho  could  find  her;  I  gave 
the  order  ns  officer  in  command  of  the  forces 
assembled  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  ;  they  em- 
barked at  the  mouth  of  the  Chii)ne\vii  river ;  In 
my  orders  to  Captain  Drew  nothing  was  said 
about  invading  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  but  such  was  their  nuinre  that  C;iptain 
Drew  might  feel  himself  justified  in  destroying 
the  boat  wlierever  he  might  find  her." 

From  this  testimony  it  is  clear  that  McNafj 
gave  no  order  to  Invade  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  tes- 
timony agrees  with  Captain  Drew's  ivport, 
that  it  was  "expected"  to  have  found  the  Car- 
oline at  Navy  Island,  where  she  was  in  fact  im- 
mediately before,  and  where  McNab  saw  her 
while  planning  the  expedition.  No  such  order 
was  then  given  by  him — nor  by  any  other  au- 
thority ;  for  the  local  government  in  Quebec 
knew  no  more  of  it  than  the  British  ministry 
in  London.  Besides,  Col.  McNab  was  only  tho 
military  commander  to  suppress  the  insurrec- 
tion, lie  had  no  authority,  for  he  disclaimed 
it,  to  invade  an  American  possession ;  and  if  tho 
British  government  had  given  such  authority, 
which  they  had  ii  ,t  it  would  have  been  an  out- 
rage to  the  United  Slates,  not  to  be  overlooked. 
They  then  assumed  an  act  which  they  had  not 
done ;  and  assumed  it !  and  took  a  war  attitude ! 
and  all  upon  a  calculation  that  it  was  the  most 
effectual  way  to  get  McLeod  released.  It  was 
in  the  evening  of  the  4th  day  of  March  that  all 
Washington  city  was  roused  by  the  rumor  of 
this  assumption  and  demand:  and  on  the  12th 
day  of  that  month  they  were  all  formally  com- 
municated to  our  government.  It  was  to  the  new 
administration  that  this  formidable  communica- 
tion was  addressed — and  addressed  at  the  ear- 
liest moment  that  decency  would  permit.  Tho 
effect  was  to  the  full  extent  all  that  could  have 
been  calculated  upon  ;  and  wholly  reversed  the 
stand  taken  under  Mr.  Van  Buren's  adminis- 
tration. The  burning  of  the  Caroline  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  an  act  of  war,  for  which  the  sov- 
ereign, and  not  the  perpetrators,  was  liable : 
the  invasion  of  the  American  soil  was  also  an 
act  of  war :  the  surrender  of  McLeod  could  not 
be  effected  by  an  order  of  the  federal  govcin- 
ment,  because  he  was  in  the  hands  of  a  State 
court,  charged  with  crimes  against  the  laws  of 
that  State :  but  the  United  States  became  his 
defender  and  protector,  with  a  determination  to 
save  him  harmless :  and  all  this  was  immedi- 
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nJcly  f'niirniininnfi'fl  fo  Mr.  Fox  in  unofficial  in- 
t.'TvifWM,  UfoK;  fh(r  f'lmidl  'ornrniini' tition  fiiiUI 
}»:  'Iniwn  np  ftn<l  dclivcnfl.  Lonl  I'alrncrs- 
t.on'.-i  policy  was  triiirnjiliarit ;  ari'l  it  \h  ntccsKa- 
ry  to  "how  it  in  order  to  h(iow  in  what  manner 
the  (,'arr)!ine  ad'air  was  hroiijfht  to  a':onf;liif<iori ;  . 
iin'i  in  itH  train  tfiat  of  the  nortfieaHtem  Ixmn- 
(lary,  so  Ion;/;  'li-jxifefl  ;  au'l  that  of  the  north-  I 
we«teni  iKinii'lary.  never  fxfore  rliMpiited  ;  and 
that  of  the  litxrated  Hlaves  on  their  way  from 
one  I.'nit.c'l  StateH  port  to  another:  and  all 
other  rjuewtions  hewifleM  whirh  Kn^'land  wished 
settled.  P'or,  frnhold<ri(-fl  hy  the  HiiereMH  of  the 
I'lilnierstonijiri  fK)liey  in  the;  ease  of  tlif;  Carf>- 
line.  it  waH  incontinently  applied  in  all  other 
rases  of  rlispnte  hetween  the  eoiiritries — and 
with  the  same  n\icrj-»n.  iJut  of  this  liereafter. 
The  point  at  [trenent  is,  to  hIiow,  as  haH  f>een 
hIiowii,  that  the  aHHiunption  of  tfiis  outrage  was 
not  made  until  three  yearn  after  the  event,  and 
thctii  Upon  a  calculation  of  itH  efficienry,  and 
contrary  to  the  faetn  of  the  caMrr ;  and  when 
made.  !u;ooiriiianied  \>y  lar^'e  naval  and  military 
dernoti'^trations; — troop.s  Hent  to  Canada — whipH 
to  Halifax— newspapers  to  ourselves,  th<'  'I'itiif.H 
e-jiecially — all  odoroii.s  of  ^'iin{)Owd(.-r  and  clam- 
oroiiH  for  war. 

'I'hi-;  is  dry  detail,  hut  essential  to  the  scop*! 
fjf  this  work,  more  occupied  with  telling  fiow 
thin^rs  were  done  than  what  was  done:  and  in 
pursiiin;^  this  vi(!W  it  \h  amazing  to  see  hy 
what  arts  and  contrivances — hy  wliat  trifles  and 
aceidents — the  gri:at  affairs  of  nations,  as  well 
OH  the  small  ones  of  inflividiials,  are  ofUn  de- 
cided. The  finale  in  tlii.s  case  w  as  truly  ridicu- 
lous :  for,  aft(;r  all  this  disturhance  and  commo- 
tion— two  ^reat  nations  standing  to  their  amiH, 
exhausting'  dii)lomacy,  and  inflaming  the  j)eoi)l(! 
to  the  vvar  point — after  the  formal  assumjition 
of  .McF-eod's  offence,  and  war  threatened  for  his 
relea.se,  it  turned  out  that  he  wa.H  not  there  ! 
and  was  acrjuitted  hy  an  Ani(;rican  jury  on  am- 
ple evidence.  lie  had  slept  that  night  in  Chifc 
jxtwa,  anrl  only  heanl  of  the  act  the  next  morn- 
ing at  the  fin.'akfast  tahle — when  he  wishf-d  he 
fiad  heen  th(;re.  Which  wish  aft<;rwards  ri- 
pened into  an  assertion  that  he  was  there  !  and, 
further,  had  himself  killt'd  one  of  the  damned 
Vankees — hy  no  means  the  first  instance  of  a 
man  hoasting  of  fKuforming  exjjloits  in  a  fight 
which  he  did  not  .see.  ISut  what  a  lesson  it 
leaches    to    nations  !       Two    great    countries 


hrou^ht  to  angry  feelings,  to  criminative  diplo- 
macy, to  armr'd  pref)!inition,  to  war  threati — 
tlieir  govenimeiits  and  \i*-<i]t\i:  in  rommolifin— 
their  authorities  all  in  council,  and  taxing  llnir 
skill  and  courage^  in  the  utterinost :  and  all  to 
nettle  a  national  (piarnd  &n  desjiicahle  in  its  (iri- 
(?in  tts  the  causeH  of  tavern  hrawls  ;  and  cxeeH- 
ingly  similar  to  the  f)rigin  of  mich  hrawls, 
.McI,eod'rt  false  and  idle  lioast  wan  the  cau-e  of 
all  this  wrious  difficulty  fietween  two  great 
I'owers. 

.Mr.  fox  had  delivered  his  formal  demand  arnl 
threat  on  the  I'Jlh  flay  of  .Mar<h  :  the  adniiim- 
tration  immediately  undertook  .Mcl.eofl's  rc- 
h'ase.  Thc!  assumption  of  fiis  imputed  wX  had 
orr.iiMuncA  some  warm  words  in  the  I{rili>li 
House  of  (Commons,  wfiere  it  was  known  to 
Jx;  gratuitous:  its  communir'ation  created  n'j 
warmth  in  our  cahinet,  hut  a  c'»|f|  chill  rather, 
where  every  Hjiring  wa.s  immediately  put  in  af:- 
tion  to  relea.se  Mcf-eod.  Ifeing  in  the  hrwi'ls 
of  a  State  court,  no  f)rder  could  he  given  for  iiis 
liheration  ;  hut  all  the  authorities  in  New  York 
were  irnmediat<:ly  apjilied  io — governor,  Icfis- 
lature,  sujireme  court,  local  court — all  in  vain: 
and  then  the  f'nited  .States  assumed  his  defence, 
and  sent  the  Attorney-General,  .Mr,  Crittendc!), 
to  manage  liis  <\ih-wc.  and  ''Jeneral  Scott,  of  the 
f-'nited  States  army,  to  prote'Ct  him  from  [lOpw- 
lar  violence  ;  and  l.'astened  to  lay  all  their  -teps 
ficfore  the  Hriti.-'h  minister  a.s  fast  as  they  were 
taken. 

The  a/:f|uittal  of  Mcl.eod  wa.-i  honorahle  fj 
tfie  jury  that  gave  it ;  and  his  trial  was  honor- 
ahle to  the  .judge,  who,  while  asserting  the 
right  to  try  the  man,  yet  took  care  that  the 
trial  should  Ik;  fair.  Tfie  judges  of  thc  Su[)r(me 
Court  (IJron.son,  Nelson,  anfl  Cowanj  refnsxd 
the  hah'tiis  cnrjiUH  wliich  would  take  him  out 
of  the  Stjite  :  the  Circuit  judge  gave  him  a  fair 
trial.  It  was  sati.-factory  to  the  I'.ritish  ;  and 
put  an  end  to  their  complaint  against  u.s:  un- 
fiajipily  it  se«"rned  to  put  a^  end  to  our  corn- 
plaint  against  them.  All  was  [K>st[K)ned  for  a 
future  gen<;ral  treaty — the  invasion  of  territory, 
the  killing  of  citizens,  the  ar.son  of  the  hoat,  thc 
impressment  and  ahdiiction  of  a  supposed  Brit- 
ish suhject — all.  all  were  i)Ostf)f>ned  to  the  'lay 
of  general  settlement :  and  when  that  day  canjc 
all  were  given  up. 

The  conduct  of  the  administration  in  the  Hct- 
tlement  of  the  affair  Vjecame  a  subject  of  dis- 
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cnnHion  in  fKjth  Ilonw .  .<f  ('onurffH,  and  wan 
dcvcrely  rtn^un-*!  I»y  th*;  di  rn'»<Twy,  and  z<  iil- 
ously  dcfondfd  hy  tin-  whi(.'M.  Mr.  ('harlcs  Ja- 
P.d  hn-'cr-c/ll,  aft<T  a  full  stattmcnt  of  tli<;  cx- 
tra'inlinary  and  HiirTCMHfiil  (.ffortH  of  tho  adinin- 
iRtration  of  Mr.  Van  FJurcn  to  i)r»v»!nt  any  aid 
to  the  iiiHurt?«-ntH  from  tiio  American  hide,  prf>- 
a'<.d<:d  to  Hay : 

'•  Notwithstandin--  howcvcT,  nvrry  exertion 
that  roiild  l»(!  an<l  wiw  mad»-,  it  wha  impo.s^il.lc 
altot'<-thfT  to  (iri'vcnt  "-oriu;  (iiitlircakH,  and 
arnontr  tln'  rcHt  a  iiarcd  of  Homo  H<!vcnty  or 
(■i;.dity  (,'jinadian.H,  aM  I  havr-  iiri.lcrHt'Kxl,  with  a 
vry  fiw  AmcriraiiH,  took  ((OHs«r".ion  of  a  iduo: 
near  tlic  (.'aria<lian  shor»\  called  .Navy  fslainl. 
ami  forlifiid  tlicmsclvcH  in  dcfiaofo  of  Uritiwh 
[K)«-(r.  If  I  liavf  not  liccn  niiMinfonnr-d  there; 
were  not  inorc;  than  eiprht  or  ten  AmerieanH 
arnonj.'  them.  An  American  Hteamhoat  nnp- 
plicd  tliirn  with  a  cannon  and  iHThajiH  other 
innriitioiis  of  war:  for  I  havt;  no  di^-position 
to  rliriiini-'li  wliatever  wan  the  full  extent  of 
Ariiiriean  illeirality.  l)iit,  in  this  Htatement  of  the 
pr'!r(ii-e-.  desire  to  prewnt  the  arpniment  with 
the  mo^t  uiin;Her\-(;d  eonccHMions.  I  am  dinCiiHH- 
ui;'  notliin^  a.s  the  memlx-r  of  a  party.  I  con- 
-i'lcr  the  Secretary  of  State  aH  the  representa- 
tive of  jjiH  (.^r)vernmr;nt  and  f:ountry.  I  desire 
to  \ic  iindiTHtoofl  as  not  intending?  to  nay  onr; 
won!  a^raiiiHt  that  prentleman  as  an  inrlivirlnal ; 
a.s  riuaiiiiis?  to  avoid  every  thin(^  like  perHonali- 
ty.  arj'l  addntssin^  mywlf  to  the  jiosition  he  haH 
a.'-!iirfied  for  thr;  country,  without  refiTencj;  to 
wli(ther  he  is  connectr'd  witli  one  administra- 
tion or  anrither  ;  viewing;  this  aH  a  controversy 
l*lw<-(ri  th(!  I'nited  States  and  a  forei^rn  p'ov- 
emrrKnt,  in  whid  all  Americans  should  Ix;  of 
one  party,  acknov.'Ied^Hn!^  no  distinction  l)<:tween 
the  a't-<  of  .Mr.  Forsyth  and  .Mr.  "Wf^hster,  hut 
considerinj;  tin;  whole  affair,  under  Ujth  the 
Hiiwe.isive  administrations,  a.4  one  and  indivisi- 
lile  ;  and  on  many  fH)ints,  i  Jndieve  this  country- 
is  aitoirefhcr  of  one  and  the  name  sentiment  con- 
oiniin^'  this  controversy,  ft  seeriiH  to  f)e  uni- 
vtrsally  a^rreed  that  fJritish  piraliH  a,s  they 
wfcrc;,  its  f  will  show  according,*  to  the  strictest 
I'jral  ilifinition  of  the  term,  in  the  d(!ad  of  riij.'ht, 
huri'liLiiiiiiHlij  inva/h'l  our  country,  iiwrrhn-'i 
al  least  one  of  fnir  unoffending;  f(;llow-<:itizens, 
were  (.iiilty  of  the  furthctr  crime  of  anion  hy 
liurnirj;;  what  was  at  least  the  temfK)rary  dwell- 
irijr  of  a  muiiher  of  [lerson.s  asleep  in  a  st(;airi- 
boat  moored  to  the  wfiarf,  and  finally  cutting; 
li':r  loose,  carried  her  into  tho  middh;  of  the 
s-tnani,  where,  hy  romantic  atrwity,  unexam- 
pled in  the  annals  <S  crime,  they  sent  her  over 
llio  Falls  of  N'iai.'ara,  with  how  many  jjerHon.s 
in  h(;r,  Ciod  only  will  ever  know. 

"  Now  Mr.  Sjieaker,  this,  in  its  national  aspect, 
wa."  pn(;i.s<:ly  the  same  as  if  iK;q)etrated  in  your 
house  or  mine,  and  should  Ix;  resented  and  pun- 
ished accordingly.    Some  time  afterwards  one 


of  the  jieriKiriitor-'    named  .Mct.eod.  hi  K  fit  of 

that  sort  of  infiiiuation  witli  which  l'ro\i.|iticp 
mostly  hetraV"  the  truilfy,  Mlrayefl  over  from 
</'»nada  to  I  hi'  American  shore,  like  a  fViol.  ax  fi« 
w».-.  and  there  was  s/M»n  arn-steil  and  im|iri>oni'd 
hy  that  lopular  police,  which  is  always  on  th«! 
alert  to  administer  ju.'tiee  upon  m.ilenictors. 
First  procer'deij  afrain'-t,  as  it  apfH-nrs,  for  civil 
redrei^H  for  llie  loss  of  the  ven-el.  fie  was  soon 
after  indii^ted  hy  the  appropriate  irraml  jury,  and 
has  remained  ever  since  in  cuHtofly,  await inj;  lh« 
re(.'iilar  administration  of  justice.  fJuilty  or  in- 
n'.c(-nt,  however,  there  he-  wns,  under  the  w/is 
of  the  law  of  the  s(»verei^'n  State  of  .Nr^w  York, 
witli  the  full  prote(!tion  of  every  hranch  of  tho 
t'ovirnnn  lit  of  that  State,  when  the  pn-ent  ad- 
niiMi*tratioii  siif»ersedei|  the  ia^t.  and  the  first 
moriMiit  afier  the  lute  j'resiilent's  inaii;.'iiration 
wa.s  iinpnerously  si-i/.ed  hy  the  I'ritish  mitiister 
to  [iresent  the  n(;w  Secretary  of  State  witli  a 
letter  <:ontainint;  the  in.-olitit,  threatening',  and 
iii--iiirerahle  lan;:ua^7'  which  I  am  ahoiil  to  read 
from  it : 

'•  'Till'  iifi'li-r  l:.'riii|  \^  lri-triirt<'l  'n  ilrTniinM  fr'irri  tlie  (fo-. cm- 
ifiint  i.niKt  Ci.loil  ."tat'*,  f'lrrrinlly,  In  llm  iiiiirK'  nf  iln'  llritMi 
(fowrnniiTi',  tlu'  liiiiii<"ll,ili-  r''li'H-i'  "(  Mr.  Alix.ui'li'r  .Mi|,i  ml. 
Til"  triin-iii'ljon  In  iiui^li'ti  Miny  tjHVc  Miti  ii"  Ii<t  .\Iiij.'«ly'(i 
t'ovcriifii'Tit,  am  i.f  opirtlon  tlml.  it  vMi-*,  li  |ii-Mn(il''<' »'iii(il'»y- 
in.ut.  .if  fi,rrc  fur  Oi'-  |.iir;.i.-.'  .,f  .|.f.'ti(|lnir  lii''  Itriii-li  Nrrltory 
I'r.iM  tlic  iit.j.ru'.iikf'l  iiMii/k  iif »  liHii'l  of  llrlti-.fi  fhcln  iiuil 
.\liiirl'iiri  |ilriifr",  win.,  Iimlni.'  I,.,  u  [,<•rIllll^•■l  !■■  :irrii  iir  i|  i,f 
iiiwAi.i:  llK'iiHflvcs  wlllilti  till'  ti'rri'iiry  fif  llii'  ItltiMl  ^tiiii'R, 
lia'l  mtiiiilly  lir.d'liil  ht.iI  ofiiiiliil  u  |iiirt|'>n  uf  tin-  I.  rrlK.ry 
'if  Ikt  .M(y<'«iy  ;  nr  It  may  liiivi-  ticiti.  K'  ftH.  fnl  dy  Mr.  Kur- 
-ylli,  In  lil.i  iii.i«  III  thi'  iu.i|<T>i','ni'i|  uf  tli<:  '^Otti  i.f  Id  'iTnl.cr, 
«  iwn\.  iiniM-illlatiii-  Inwl'in  In  liinft  uf  \ntur,  iif  ilio  tirrllory 
of  till!  I,iilt<^i|  nmtefi."'' 

'■  Finally,  after  a  tissue  of  well  els  rirated  di- 
jilomatic  contumely,  tfie  very  ahsurdily  of  part 
of  wfiich,  in  thf;  apjilicafion  of  the  term  pirates 
to  the  interferinj^  Americans,  is  demonstrated 
hy  Mr.  Wehster — thr;  Mritish  minister  reitttr- 
ates,  towards  the  conclusion  of  fiis  artfully  in- 
sultinf?  note — that  '  he  that  as  it  may,  fiep 
.Majesty's  (government  formally  demands,  upon 
the  (rrounrls  already  stated,  the  immediate  i<- 
lea.se  of  .Mr.  .Mcf,eod  ;  and  her  .Nfajesty's  p'ovi'ni- 
ment  r'ntreats  the  F'resident  of  the  I'nited  States 
—  I  pray  the  Ffous*;  to  mark  the;  sarcasm  of  tfiis 
offensive  entreaty — to  take  into  his  flelilK;rato 
consideration  the  serious  nature  of  the;  consc;- 
((iierices  which  mu.-t  jiisue  from  a  rejection  of 
this  dftmand,' 

"Taken  in  connection  with  all  the  actual  cir- 
cnmst'inces  of  the  cas<! — the  toiu;  of  the  Uritish 
pri'ss,  hoth  in  Kii>:land  and  (Jan.'ida,  thi;  lan^niap'o 
of  menihcrs  in  hoth  Hou.-es  iii  F'arliament,  and 
the  palpaf)le  terms  of  .Nfr.  P'ox's  letter  itself,  it 
is  impossil)le,  F  think,  not  to  see  we  cannot  wink 
HO  Fiard  as  not  to  ji<rrc<'ive  that  .NFr.  Fox's  is  a 
threateniiif^  letter.  It  surjirises  mv.  that  thiH 
should  have  f)e'en  a  suhject  of  eontiovcrsy  in  an- 
other- [lart  of  this  hiiilflin^'.  whiN;  I  ciinnoi  douht 
that  ^Fr.  Wehster  was  perfectly  sati.-fied  of  the 
menacinj;  asjH'ct  of  the  first  h'tter  Ik;  received 
from  the  FJritish  minister.  Anxious — |x.'rhap.=i 
laudably  aoxious — to  avoid  a  fjiurrel  bo  very 
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wnpromiMintr,  at  the  very  ontHot  of  n  ww  nd- 
niiniHtmtioii,  hu  sceiim  to  liitvc  hIiiiI  liis  cyt-H  to 
wimt  iinist  fliiHh  in  t-very  Ajiicrinm  liicc.  And 
hero  wiiH  his  first  iniHtiilit' ;  fi)r  liis  (•(»iii>t'  muh 
pcM-ft'ctly  )ilain.  lie  had  nothing  to  do  hut,  hy 
an  luiNwci'  in  tta>  hlumliflt  tcrniM  of  diplnniutic- 
courtesy,  to  Hend  Imck  the  (pieHtionulile  i»lirasi'M 
to  Mr.  Fox.  witli  a  respectful  hiijruestion  timt 
tliey  looked  to  him  nH  if  conveying  u  threat ; 
that  he  hoped  not,  lie  believed  not ;  hu  truHte(l 
for  the  harmony  of  their  personal  relations,  and 
the  peace  of  their  respective  nations,  that  he  was 
luhorinf?  under  a  mistake  ;  hut  he  could  not  di- 
vest his  mind  of  the  impn-ssion,  that  there  were 
in  this  note  of  Mr.  Fox,  certain  phrases  which, 
in  all  controversies  amon^;  ffentl.'men  as  well  as 
nations,  inevitably  put  an  end  to  further  ne>;o- 
tiation.  Mr.  Fox  nnist  have  answered  nefja- 
tively  or  affirmatively,  and  the  odious  indipiiity 
which  now  rankles  in  the  breast  of  at  least  a 
large  proportion  of  the  country,  interpreting  it 
as  the  meaning  of  the  Ilritish  communication, 
would  have  been  avoided.  .Mr.  Webster  had 
Mr,  Fox  absolutely  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 
lie  had  an  opportunity  of  erdisting  the  manly 
feeling  of  all  his  countrymen,  the  good  will  of 
right-minded  Englishmen  themselves,  to  a  firm 
and  inoffensive  stand  like  this,  on  the  threshold 
of  the  correspondence.  AVhy  ho  did  not,  is  not 
for  me  to  imagine.  With  no  feeling  of  personal 
disparagement  to  that  gentleman,  1  charge  this 
OS  an  obvious,  a  capital,  and  a  deplnruble  lapse 
from  the  position  lie  slioiild  have  assumed,  in 
his  very  first  attitude  towards  the  British 
minister. 

'•  The  British  argument  addressed  to  him  was, 
that  •  the  transaction  in  question  was  u  justi- 
fiable employment  of  public  force,  with  the  sanc- 
tion, or  by  order  of  the  constituted  authorities 
of  a  State,  engaging  individuals  in  military  or 
naval  enterprises  in  their  country's  cause,  wlien 
it  would  be  contrary  to  the  universal  practice  of 
civilized  nations  to  fix  individual  responsibility 
upon  the  persons  engaged.'  This,  as  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  it,  false  assumption  of  law, 
is,  at  once,  conceded  by  Mr,  Webster,  in  the 
remarkable  terms,  that  the  'govenimunt  of  the 
United  States,'  by  which  lie  must  mean  himself, 
entertains  nn  doubt  of  the  asserted  British  prin- 
ciple. Mr.  Webster  had  just  before  said,  that 
'  the  President  is  not  certain  that  he  understands 
precisely  the  meaiiing  intended  to  be  conveyed 
by  her  Majesty's  government,'  'which  doubt,' 
he  adds,  'has  occasioned  with  the  President 
some  hesitation.'  Thus  while  the  President  en- 
tertained a  doubt,  the  government  entertained 
no  doubt  at  all ;  which  I  cannot  understand, 
otherwise,  than  that  while  the  President  hesi- 
tated to  concede,  the  Secretary  of  State  had  no 
hesitation  whatever  to  concede  at  once  the  whole 
British  assumption,  and  surrender  at  discretion 
the  whole  American  case.  For  where  is  the  use 
of  Mr.  Webster's  posterior,  elaborated  argument, 
whea  told  by  the  British  minister  that  this 


transaction  vianjuiit\fitihU\M\i\  infonncd  by  tho 
public  priiitH  that  at  a  very  early  day,  om.  ,,f 
the  Hiitish  Secretaries,  I.oid  .lolm  Ki'ism  II,  dc- 
dared  in  open  Piirliaiiieiit  that  the  Itritish  pih 
wrwmvwi  jiiHtiJ'iid  what  is  called  the  Irdiimniidr 
of  Meheod.  The  matter  was  ended  ImIoic  Mr, 
Webster  set  his  ixiwerl'ul  mind  to  piiidiuc  jiu 
argiinunt  on  the  subject.  The  British  ciowii 
had  taken  its  position.  Mr.  Webster  knew  it 
had  ;  and  he  may  write  the  most  elegant  and 
pathetic  letters  till  doomsday,  with  no  otlur 
effect  than  to  display  the  purity  of  his  Kii;;li>h 
to  admiring  fellow-citizens,  and  the  infirmity  of 
his  argument  to  (Jieat  Britain  and  the  world. 
By  asserting  the  legal  position  which  they  as- 
sume, and  iustifying  the  transaction,  together 
with  Mr,  A\ebster's  concession  of  their  legal  po- 
sition, the  transaction  is  settled.  Nothing  n- 
mains  to  be  done.  Mr.  Webster  may  write 
about  it  if  he  will,  but  Mr.  Fox  and  the  ilritish 
minister  hold  tho  written  acknowledgment  of 
the  American  Secretary  of  State,  that  the  ull'uir 
is  at  an  end.  I  call  this,  sir,  a  terrible  mistake, 
a  fatal  blunder,  irrecoverable,  <les|K'rate,  lei.vin;; 
us  nothing  but  Mr.  Webster's  dreadful  altirnu- 
tivc  of  cold-blooded,  endless,  causeless  war. 

"  Our  position  is  false,  extremely  and  laiiiciit- 
ably  false.  The  aggrieved  party,  as  we  are,  and 
bound  to  insist  upon  redress,  to  re(iuiie  tlie 
punishment  of  McLeod,  Drew,  and  McNab.  and 
the  other  pirates  who  destroyed  the  Carolini'. 
we  have  been  brought  to  such  a  reverse  of  tliu 
true  state  of  things,  as  to  be  menaced  with  the 
wrong-doer's  indignation,  unless  we  yield  eveiv 
thing.  I  care  not  who.se  fault  it  is,  whether  of 
this  administration  or  that.  In  such  an  atliur, 
I  consider  both  tho  present  and  the  past,  as  jjie- 
senting  one  and  the  same  front  to  one  and  the 
same  assailent.  I  cannot  refrain,  however,  from 
saying,  that  whatever  may  have  been  our  posi- 
tion, it  has  been  greatly  deteriorated  by  Mi. 
Webster's  unfortunate  concession. 

"  Never  did  man  lose  a  greater  occasion  than 
Mr.  Webster  cast  away,  for  placing  himself  and 
his  country  together,  upon  a  jiinnacle  of  just 
renown.  Great  Britain  had  humbled  France, 
conquered  Egypt,  subdued  vast  tracts  of  India, 
and  invaded  the  distant  empire  of  China — there 
was  nothing  left  but  our  degradation,  to  fill  the 
measure  of  her  glory,  if  it  consists  in  such 
achievements ;  and  she  got  it  bj-  merely  de- 
manding, without  exjiecting  it.  And  why  have 
we  yiehled?  Was  there  any  occasion  for  it? 
Did  she  intend  to  realize  her  threat  ?  Were  tho 
consequences  which  Mr.  Webster  was  entreated 
to  take  into  his  consideration,  the  immediate  and 
exterminating  warfare,  servile  war  and  all,  which 
belligerent  newspajiers,  peers,  and  other  .«uch 
heralds  of  hostilities  have  proclaimed  ?  No  such 
thing.  We  may  rely,  I  think,  with  confidence, 
upon  the  common  good  sense  of  the  English 
nation,  not  to  rush  at  once  upon  such  extremi- 
ties, and  for  such  a  cause.  Mr.  Fox  took  Mr. 
Webster  in  the  melting  mood,  and  conquered 
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by  a  tliri-nt ;  tlint  in  to  nay,  conqucreil  for  tlu'  j 
nioimnt ;  bociiiiMu  the  ri-miltfl,  at  Homt'  dixtniit  , 
(lav,  unk'SH  his  nti-pH  ore  rt'trnceil,  will  ami  iiiusi 
iR'CHtranKi'Uxnt  iK-twct'ii  kiiulrt'd  iiatioiiH,  aixi  [ 
cdld-MixxliMl  hostilities.     I  have  often  thought,  | 
Mr.  .SiH-'ukir,  that  this  affair  of  XIcLeod  is  wliaf  , 
military  ineii  call  a  demunHtration,  a  fuint,  a 
faluc  attack,  to  divert  im  from  the  Hritiwh  disinii 
oil  tlio  State  of  Maine  ;  of  which  I  tnist  not  one  ! 
inch  will  ever  be  given  iin.    And  truly,  when  w 
had  the  best  cause  in  tlic  world,  a'i<l  were  tlie 
most  clearly  in  the  right,  it  has  l)een  contrivid. 
some  hokv  or  f)ther,  to  put  us  in  false  position, 
upon  the  defensive,  instead  of  the  offensive,  and 
to  perplex  the  plainest  cose  with  vexatious  com- 
plication and  concession." 

The  latter  part  of  this  speech  was  prophetic — 
that  which  related  to  the  designs  on  the  State 
of  Maine.  Successful  in  this  experiment  of  the 
most  efficacious  means  for  the  release  of  Mc- 
Lcod,  the  British  ministry  lost  no  time  in 
making  another  trial  of  the  same  experiment, 
on  the  territory  of  that  State — and  again  success- 
fully :  but  of  this  in  its  proper  place.  Mr.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  and  Mr.  Caleb  Gushing,  were 
the  prominent  defenders  of  the  administration 
policy  in  the  IIou.sc  of  Representatives — resting 
on  the  point  that  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline 
was  an  act  of  war.    Mr.  Adams  said  : 

"I  thkc  it  that  the  late  affair  of  the  Caroline 
was  in  hostile  array  against  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  that  the  parties  concerned  in  it  were 
employed  in  acts  of  war  against  it :  and  I  do 
not  subscribe  to  the  very  learned  opinion  of  the 
thief  justice  of  the  State  of  New  York  (not,  I 
hear,  the  chief  justice,  but  a  judge  of  the  Su- 
premo Court  of  that  State),  that  there  was  no 
act  of  war  committed.  Nor  do  I  subscribe  to 
it  that  every  nation  goes  to  war  only  on  issuing 
a  declaration  or  proclamation  of  war.  This  is 
not  the  fact.  Nations  often  wage  war  for  yeais, 
without  issuing  any  declaration  of  war.  The 
question  is  not  hero  upon  a  declaration  of  war, 
but  acts  of  war.  And  I  say  that  in  the  judg- 
ment of  all  impartial  men  of  other  nations,  itc 
shall  be  held  as  a  nation  responsible  ;  that  the 
Caroline,  there,  was  in  a  state  of  war  ufrainst 
Great  Britain;  for  purposes  of  war,  and  the 
worst  kind  of  war — to  sustain  an  insurrection  ; 
I  will  not  say  rebellion,  because  rebellion  is  u 
crime,  and  because  I  heard  them  talked  of  as 
patriots." 

Mr.  Gushing  said : 

"  It  is  strange  enough  that  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren  should  deny  that  the  attack  on  the 
Caroline  was  an  act  of  war.  I  reply  to  them 
not  only  by  exhibiting  the  rea.wn  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  thing,  but  by  citing  the  authority 
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of  their  own  Pri'sident.     I  h(dd  in  my  hand  a 
copy  of  the  ili'«*i)afch  addressifl  by  .Nfr.  Steven- 
son to  Lord  TalMUTslon,  unrler  the  diivclion  of 
Mr.  Van   Iturcn,  making  demand  of  reparation 
for  the  dcstriK  tion  of  the  Caroline,  un<l  in  that 
di'spatch.  which  has  been   publisheil,  Mr.  Sd  - 
vensoii  pursues  the  only  course  he  coi'M  pur- 
sue;   he  pr<M'«'eds  to  prove  the  hostu.    nature 
of  the  net   by  a  full  exhibition  of  tucts,  and 
concludes  and  winds  up  the  whole  with  declar- 
ing in  these  words:  'The  case  then   is  one  of 
open,  nndisgnisetl,  and  unwarrantable  hostility.' 
Alter  this,  lei  no  one  com|)luin  of  Mr.  Webster 
for  having  jiut  the  case  of  the  Caroline  on  the 
siniie  j)ixiise  ground  whit-h  .Mr.  Van  Buren  had 
assunietl  lor  it,  and  whi<'h,  indeed,  is  the  only 
groimd  upon  which  the  United  .States  cnuid  un- 
dertake to  h(dd  the  British  govennnent  res|K)n- 
sible.     An<l  when  the  gentleman  from  IViuisyl- 
vaiiia  is  considering  the  llrst  great  negotiation 
of  .Mr.  Webster,  how  does  he  hapi>en  to  forget 
the  funious,  or  rather  infamous,  lirst  great  ne- 
gotiation undertaken  by  Mr.  V^an  Buren  7     And 
is  it  not  an  act  of  mere  madness  on  the  part  of 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  to  com|)el  us  to 
compare  the  two^     Mere  is  ii  despatch  before 
us,  addressed   in   a  controversy   between   the 
I'nited  States  and  Great  Britain,  containing  one 
of  the  ablest  vindications  of  the  honor  and  in- 
i  tegrity  of  the  I'nited  States  that  ever  was  writ- 
ten.    Mr.  Van  Buren  began,  also,  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  (luestion  between  us  and  Great 
Britain.     And  in  what  spirit  ? — that  of  a  pa- 
triot, a  man  of  lionor,  and  an  American  7    Is 
not  that  despatch,  on  the  contrary,  a  monument 
of   ignonuny    in   the   history   of   the    United 
States?     Instead  of  maintaining  the  interests 
of  this  country,  did  not  iMr.  Van  Buren,  on  that 
occasion,  utterly  sacriiice  them  ?     Did  he  not 
dictate  in  that  despatch,  a  disposition  of  the 
great  (piestion  of  the  colony  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  which,  from 
that  time  to  this,  has  proved  most  disastrous  in 
its  eit'ects  on  the  commercial  and  navigating  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  ?     And  pernicious 
as  was  the  object  of  the  despatch,  was  not  the 
spirit  of  it  intluitely  worse  ?  in  which,  for  the 
tiist  time,  party  quarrels  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States   were  carried   into  our  foreign 
allairs — in   which  a  preceding  .idministration 
was  impliedly  reproached  for  the  zeal  with 
wliieh  it  had  defended  our  interests — in  which 
it  was  proclaimed  that  the  new  administration 
started  in  the  world  with  a  set  purpose  of  con- 
cession toward  Great   Britain — in  which  the 
honor  of  the  United  States  was  laid  prostrate 
at  the  foot  of  the  British  throne,  and  the  proud 
name  of  America,  to  sustain  which  our  fathers 
had  carried  on  a  first  and  a  second  war,  as  we 
may  have  to  do  a  third — that  glory  which  the 
arms  of  our  enemy  could  not  reach,  was,  in  this 
truckling  despatch,  laid  low  for  the  first,  and,  I 
trust  in  God,  the  lost  time,  before  the  lion  of 
England." 
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The  ground  taken  by  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr. 
Gushing  for  the  defence  of  Mr.  Webster  (for 
they  seemed  to  consider  him,  and  no  doubt  tru- 
ly, as  the  whole  adr.iinistiution  in  this  case) 
was  only  shifting  the  defence  from  one  bad 
ground  to  another.    The  war  ground  they  as- 
sumed could  only  apply  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  insurgents :  she  had  no  war  with  the 
United  States  :  the  attack  on  the  Caroline  >vas 
an  invasion  of  the  territory  of  a  neutral  power 
— at  peace  with  the  invader.    That  is  a  liberty 
not  allowed  by  the  laws  of  nations — not  allowed 
by  the  concern  which  any  nation,  even  the  most 
inconsiderable,  feels  for  its  own  safety,  and  its 
own  self-respect.     A  belligerent  party  cannot 
enter  the  territory  of  a  neutral,  even  in  fresh 
pursuit  of  an  enemy.     No  power  allows  it. 
That  we  have  seen  in  our  own  day,  in  the  case 
of  the  Poles,  in  their  last  insurrection,  driven 
across  the  Austrian  frontier  by  the  Russians ; 
and  the  pursuers  stopped  at  the  line,  and  the 
fugitive  Poles  protected  the  instant  they  had 
crossed  it :  and  in  the  case  of  the  late  Hunga- 
rian revolt,  in  whicL  the  fugitive  Hungarians 
driven  across  the  Turkish  frontier,  were  pro- 
tected   from  pursuit.      The  Turks   protected 
them,  Mahometans  as  they  were ;  and  would 
not  give  up  fugitive  Christians  to  a  Christian 
power ;  and  afterwards  assisted  the  fugitives  to 
escape  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
The  British  then  had  no  right  to  invade  the 
United  States  even  in  fresh  pursuit  of  fugitive 
belligerents :  but  the  Caroline  and  crew  were 
not  belligerents.    She  was  an  American  ferry- 
boat carrying  men  and  supplies  to  the  insur- 
gents, but  she  was  not  a  combatant.    And  if 
she  had  been — had  been  a  war-vessel  belonging 
to  the  insurgents,  and  fighting  for  them,  she 
could  not  be  attacked  in  a  neutral  port.    The 
men  on  board  of  her  were  not  Canadian  insur- 
gents, but  American  citizens,  amenable  to  their 
own  country  for  any  infraction  of  her  neutrali- 
ty laws  :  and  if  they  had  been  Canadian  insur- 
gents they  could  not  have  been  seized  on  Amer- 
ican soil ;  nor  even  demanded  under  the  extra- 
dition clause  in  the  treaty  of  1796,  even  if  in  force. 
It  did  not  e:  tend  to  political  offences,  either  of 
treason  or  war.   It  only  applied  to  the  common 
law  offences  of  murder  and  forgery.    How  con- 
tradictory and  absurd  then  to  claim  a  right  to 
come  and  take  by  violence,  what  could  not  be 
demanded  under  any  treaty  or  the  law  of  na- 


tions. No  power  gives  up  a  political  fugitive. 
Strong  powers  protect  them  openly,  while  they 
demean  themselves  orderly  :  weak  powers  get 
them  to  go  away  when  not  able  to  protect 
them.  None  give  them  up — not  even  the 
weakest.  All  the  countries  of  Europe — the 
smallest  kingdom,  the  most  petty  principality, 
the  feeblest  republic,  even  San  Marino — scorn 
to  give  up  a  political  fugitive,  and  though  una- 
ble to  chastise,  never  fail  to  resent  any  viola- 
tion of  its  territory  to  seize  them.  We  alone, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Caroline,  acknowledge 
the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  invade  our  terri- 
tory, seize  and  kill  American  citizens  sleeping 
under  the  flag  of  their  country,  to  cut  out  an 
American  vessel  moored  in  our  port,  and  send 
her  in  flames  over  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  We 
ulone  do  that !  but  we  have  done  it  but  once ! 
and  history  places  upon  it  the  stigma  of  oppro- 
brium. 

Mr.  William  0.  Butler  of  Kentucky,  replied 
to  Mr.  Cushing,  especially  to  his  rehash  of  the 
stale  imputations,  worn  out  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren's  senatorial  rejection  as  minister  to 
Great  Britain,  anc^  said : 

"  He  expected  from  the  gentleman  a  discus- 
sion on  national  law ;  but  how  much  was  he 
astonished  the  next  day,  on  reading  his  speech 
in  the  Intelligencer,  and  finding  him  making  a 
most  virulent  attack  on  the  conduct  and  repu- 
tation of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  The  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  the  letter  of  instructions  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren  to  our  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  and  compared  it  with  the  instructions 
of  Mr.  Webster  to  the  Attorney-general ; 
speaking  of  the  latter  as  breathing  the  states- 
man and  patriot  throughout,  while  he  charac- 
terizes the  former  as  infamous.  Mr.  B.  said  he 
would  not  repeat  the  harsh  and  offensive  terms 
in  which  the  gentleman  had  spoken  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  letter ;  he  would  read  what  the  gentle- 
man said  from  his  printed  speech,  in  order  tliat 
the  House  might  see  the  length  to  whicii  liis 
invectives  were  carried.  [Here  Mr.  B.  read 
extracts  from  Mr.  Cushing's  speech.]  The 
gentleman  spoke  of  comparing  the  two  letters 
together.  But  did  he  think  of  comparing  the 
thing  we  complain  of  with  the  thing  he  com- 
plains of?  No :  that  would  be  next  to  mad- 
ness. The  gentleman  shrinks  from  that  com- 
parison, and  goes  on  to  compare  not  the  thing 
we  complain  of  with  the  letter  of  Mr,  Van  Bu- 
ren, but  the  beautiful  composition  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster, written  forty  days  after  complying  with 
the  British  minister's  insulting  demands,  and 
intended  to  cover  over  the  instructions  to  Mr. 
Crittenden,  idler  which  he  characterizes  Mr. 
Van  Buren's  letter  as  a  monument  of  ignominy. 
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Now  Mr.  B.  said  he  would  make  the  same  re- 
ply that  a  dignified  farmer  of  Kentucky  did  to 
a  lawyer.    The  lawyer  prosecuted  the  fanner 
for  a  slander,  and  in  the  course  of  the  trial  took 
occasion  to  heap  on  him  all  the  abuse  and  in- 
vective of  which  the  Billingsgate  vocabulary  is 
capable.    Yet  the  jury,  without  leaving  their 
box,  pronounced  a  verdict  of  acquittal.     The 
verdict  of  an  honest  and  intelligent  jury,  said 
the  farmer,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  your 
abuse.     Just  so  it  was  with  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
His  letter  had  made  a  great  noise  in  the  coun- 
try; had  been  extensively  circulated  and  read, 
and  had  been  assailed  with  the  utmost  virulence 
by  the  opposite  party.     Yet  the  highest  jury 
oil  earth,  the  American  people,  had  pronounced 
the  acquittal  of  Mr.  ^'an  Buren  by  electing  him 
to  the  Chief  Magititracy.    The  gentleman  com- 
plained that  the  patriotism  of  Mr.  Webster  not 
only  had  been  assailed,  but  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  had  had  the  temerity  to  at- 
tack that  most  beautiful  of  letters  which  the 
patriotic  Secretary  wrote  to  Mr.  Fox.    Now  he 
(Mr.  B.)  would  admit  that  it  was  a  beautiful 
piece  of  composition,  and  he  knew  of  but  one 
that  would  compare  with  it,  and  that  was  the 
proclamation  of  General  Hull,  just  before  sur- 
rendering   the    Northwestern    army    to    the 
British." 

Tlie  friends  of  Mr.  Webster  had  a  fashion  of 
extolling  his  intellect  when  his  acts  were  in 
question ;  and  on  no  occasion  was  that  fashion 
more  largely  indulged  in  than  on  the  present 
one.  Ills  letter,  superscribed  to  Mr.  Fox — 
brought  out  for  home  consumption  forty  days 
after  the  satisfactory  answer  had  been  given — 
wa.s  exalted  to  the  skies  for  the  harmony  of  its 
ptriods,  the  beauty  of  its  composition,  the  co- 
gency of  its  reasons  !  without  regarding  the  na- 
tional honor  and  interest  which  it  let  down  into 
the  mud  and  mire ;  and  without  considering 
that  the  British  imperious  demand  required  in 
the  answer  to  it,  neve  as  well  as  head — and 
nerve  most.  It  was  a  case  for  an  iron  will, 
more  than  for  a  shining  intellect :  and  iron  will 
was  not  the  strong  side  of  Mr.  Webster's  char- 
acter. His  intellect  was  great — his  will  small. 
His  pursuits  were  civil  and  intellectual ;  and  he 
was  not  the  man,  with  a  goose  quill  in  his  hand, 
to  stand  up  against  the  British  empire  in  arms. 
Throughout  the  debate,  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, the  answer  to  Mr.  Fox  was  treated  by 
Mr.  Webster's  friends,  as  his  own ;  and,  no 
doubt,  justly — his  supremacy  as  a  jurist  being 
so  largly  deferred  to. 

The  debate  in  the  House  was  on  the  adoption 
of  a  resolution  offered  by  Mr  John  G.  Floyd, 


of  New  York,  calling  on  the  President  for  in- 
formation in  relation  to  the  steps  taken  to  aid 
the  liberation  of  McLeod ;  and  the  fate  of  the 
resolution  was  significant  of  the  temper  of  the 
House — a  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  subject  with- 
out a  direct  vote.  It  was  laid  upon  the  table 
by  a  good  majority — 110  to  70.  The  nays, 
being  those  who  were  for  prosecuting  the  in- 
quiry, were : 

Messrs.  Archibald  H.  Arrington,  Charles  O. 
Athet-ton,  Linn  Banks,  Henry  W.  Beeson,  Ben- 
jamin A.  Bidlack,  Samuel  S.  Bowne,  Linn  Boyd, 
Aaron  V.  Brown,  Charles  Brown,  Edmund 
Burke,  Reuben  Chapman,  James  G.  Clinton, 
Walter  Coles,  Edward  Cross,  John  K.  J.  Daniel, 
Richard  D.  Davis,  Ezra  Dean,  William  Doan, 
Andrew  W.  Doig,  Ira  A.  Eastman,  John  C.  Ed- 
wards, Charles  (}.  Ferris,  John  G.  Floyd,  Charles 
A.  Floyd,  Joseph  Fornance,  James  Gerry,  Wil- 
liam 0.  Gooile,  Samuel  Gordon,  William  A. 
Harris,  John  Hastings,  Samuel  L.  ll&ys,  Isaac 
E.  Holmes,  Jacob  Houck,  jr.,  George  S.  Houston, 
Edmund  W.  Hubard,  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  Wil- 
liam Jack,  Cave  Johnson,  John  W.  Jones, 
George  M.  Keim,  Abraham  McClellan,  Robert 
McClellan,  James  J.  McKay,  John  McKcon, 
Albert  G.  Marchand,  Alfred  Marshall,  John 
Thompson  Mason,  James  Mathews,  William 
Medill,  John  Miller,  Christopher  Morgan,  Peter 
Newhard,  William  Parmenter,  Samuel  Patridge, 
William  W.  Payne,  Arnold  Plumer,  John  Rey- 
nolds, Lewis  Riggs,  Tristram  Shaw,  John  Sny- 
der, Lewis  Steenrod,  George  Sweeny,  Thomas  A. 
Tomlinson,  Hopkins  L.  Turney,  John  Van  Buren, 
Aaron  AVard,  Harvey  M.  Watterson,  Jolm  AVcst- 
brook,  James  W.  Williams,  Henry  A.  ^\"\se, 
Fernando  Wood. 

The  same  subject  was  largely  debated  in  the 
Senate — among  others  by  Mr.  Benton — some 
extracts  from  whose  speech  will  constitute  the 
next  chapter. 


CHAPTER    LXXVI. 

DESTKTlCTION  OF  TlIE  CAUOLIXE;  ARUEST  AND 
TRIAL  OF  McLEOD:  MR.  BENTON'S  Sl'EECII: 
EXTRACTS. 

Mil.  Benton  said  the  history  of  our  country 
contained  a  warning  lesson  to  gentlemen  who 
take  the  side  of  a  foreign  country  against  their 
own :  he  alluded  to  the  case  of  Arbuthnot  and 
Ambrister,  rcized  among  the  Seminole  Indians 
in  1818,  and  hung  as  outlaws  and  pirates  by  tho 
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orders  of  General  Jackson.  The  news  of  that 
execution  was  heard  with  joy  by  the  American 
people,  who  considered  these  Englishmen  as  a 
thousand  times  more  culpable  than  the  wretched 
savages  whom  they  stimulated  to  the  murder  of 
women  and  children — men  who  had  abandoned 
their  own  country,  and  the  white  race  to  which 
they  belonged,  to  join  savages  against  a  country 
with  which  their  own  government  was  at  peace. 
The  country  heard  the  news  of  the  execution 
with  joy:  they  approved  the  act  of  General 
Jackson.  Not  so  with  the  politicians — the  po- 
liticians of  the  federal  school  especially.  They 
condemned  it ;  partisan  presses  attacked  it ; 
and  when  Congress  met,  committees  of  each 
House  of  Congress  reported  against  it — loudly 
condemned  it — and  were  followed  by  a  crowd 
of  speakers.  All  the  phrases  now  heard  in 
claiming  exemption  for  McLcod,  and  bewail- 
ing his  fate,  were  then  heard  in  deploring 
the  fate  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister.  Viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  nations — inhuman — unworthy 
of  the  nineteenth  century — shocking  to  human- 
ity— barbarous — uncivilized — subjecting  U3  to 
reprisals,  and  even  to  war  from  England — draw- 
ing upon  us  the  reproaches  of  Christendom,  and 
even  the  wrath  of  Heaven :  such  were  the  holi- 
day phrases  with  which  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress then  resounded.  To  hear  what  was  said, 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  British  lion  would 
be  instantly  upon  us.  We  were  taught  to  trem- 
ble for  the  return  news  from  Englnd.  Well !  it 
came !  and  what  was  it  ?  Not  one  word  from 
the  British  government  against  the  act  of  Jack- 
son !  Not  the  scrape  of  a  pen  from  a  minister 
on  the  subject !  Not  a  word  in  Parliament  ex- 
cept the  unsupported  complaint  of  some  solitary 
members— just  enough  to  show,  by  the  indiffer- 
ence with  which  it  was  received,  that  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons  had  no  condemnation  to 
pronounce  upon  the  conduct  of  General  Jackson. 
Their  silence  justified  him  in  England,  while 
committees  and  orators  condemned  him  in  his 
own  country :  and  this  justification  from  abroad, 
in  a  case  where  two  Englishmen  were  actually 
hanged,  should  be  a  warning  to  gentlemen  how 
they  should  commit  themselves  in  a  case  where 
an  Englishman  is  merely  in  the  hands  of  justice, 
and  has  nothing  to  fear  from  "God  and  the 
country  "  if  he  is  as  innocent,  as  he  now  alleges, 
and  which  humanity  would  wish  him  to  be. 
General  Jackson  was  right,  and  the  committees 


and  orators  who  condemned  him  were  wren", 
He  was  right  in  the  law,  and  in  the  applicatioD 
of  the  law.  He  had  no  musty  volumes  of  na- 
tional law  to  refer  to  in  the  swamps  of  Florida ; 
and  he  needed  none.  He  had  the  law  of  nature, 
and  of  nations,  in  his  heart.  He  had  an  Ameri- 
can heart,  and  that  heart  never  led  him  wrong 
when  the  rights,  the  interest,  and  the  honor  of 
his  country  were  at  stake.  He  hung  the  Eng- 
lishmen who  were  inciting  savages  to  the  mur- 
der of  our  women  and  children :  and  the  policy 
of  the  measure  has  become  no  less  apparent  than 
its  legality  was  clear.  Before  that  time  Eng- 
lishmen were  habitually  in  the  camp  and  wig- 
wam of  the  Indians,  stimulating  to  war  upon 
us :  since  that  time  no  Englishman  has  been 
heard  of  among  them.  The  example  was  im- 
pressive—  its  effect  salutary — its  lesson  per- 
manent. It  has  given  us  twenty-five  years  of 
exemption  from  British  interference  in  our 
Indian  relations ;  and  if  the  assassins  of  tiio 
Caroline  shall  be  hung  up  in  like  manner  it  will 
give  us  exemption  from  future  British  outrage 
along  the  extended  line  which  divides  the  Union 
from  the  British  Canadian  provinces. 

It  is  humiliating  to  see  senators  of  eminent 
ability  consulting  books  to  find  passages  to 
justify  an  outrage  upon  their  own  countrj-. 
Better  far  throw  away  the  books,  and  go  by  the 
heart.  Then,  at  least,  with  American  hearts, 
they  would  always  have  the  consolation  of  being 
on  their  country's  side.  Better  even  to  take  the 
rule  of  the  illustrious  commodore  whose  actions 
have  shed  so  much  lustre  on  the  American 
name  (Decatur),  and  go  for  their  country,  right 
or  wrong.  Then  they  would  always  have  their 
own  hearts  on  their  side.  Besides,  there  is  no 
book  which  fits  our  case — none  which  was 
written  for  the  duplicate  form  of  government 
which  we  possess.  We  have  State  governments 
as  well  as  a  general  government;  and  those 
governments  have  their  rights,  and  are  sovereign 
within  their  limits.  The  protection  of  the  lives, 
liberty,  and  property  of  their  citizens,  is  among 
these  rights :  the  punishment  of  murder,  arson, 
and  burglary,  are  among  these  rights.  If  there 
was  nothing  in  the  law  of  nations,  as  written  in 
the  books,  to  recognize  these  rights,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  us  to  do  an  act  which  would 
cause  a  new  line  to  be  written  in  these  books. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  law  of  nations  a.s 
it  now  stands,  is  sufScient  for  us.    It  has  been 
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read  from  Vattcl  by  several  senators ;  and  is 
conclusive  in  our  favor.  What  is  it?  Why, 
that  if  the  citizens  of  one  country  commit  an 
outrage  upon  another,  you  must  apply  to  their 
sovereign  for  redress  :  but  if  the  wrong-doer 
comeB  into  youp  country,  you  may  seize  and 
punish  him.  This  is  the  law  of  nations,  and  it 
fits  our  case ;  and  we  have  followed  it.  The 
United  States,  as  charged  with  our  foreign  re- 
lations, have  made  the  demand  for  redress  upon 
Great  Britain :  the  State  of  New  York,  as  the 
wronged  local  authority,  has  seized  the  wrong- 
doer, when  he  came  upon  her  territory  ;  and  is 
giving  him  what  he  did  not  give  her  citizens — a 
trial  for  his  life :  and  this  she  has  a  right  to  do : 
and  if  the  federal  government  attempts  to  give 
up  that  man,  she  shrinks  from  the  defence  of 
right,  violates  the  law  of  nations,  and  invades 
the  jurisdiction  of  New  York. 

This  brings  us  to  the  case  before  us.  What 
is  it?  The  facts  of  the  transaction  arc  all 
spread  out  in  official  documents,  and  sustained 
upon  clear  and  undeniable  testimony.  Some 
Canadian  insurgents  are  on  an  island,  near  the 
Canada  shore,  entrenching  themselves,  and  re- 
ceiving aid  in  men  and  arms  from  the  American 
side.  An  American  ferry-boat,  the  Steamer 
Caroline,  carries  that  aid.  She  is  seen  in  the 
fact— seen  by  the  commanding  oificer  of  the 
British  forces,  as  he  stands  on  the  Canadian 
shore,  looking  on.  He  sees  her  there  late  in  the 
evening— saw  her  cast  anchor  near  the  island — 
and  determines  to  destroy  her  there.  Five  boats 
are  fitted  out  in  the  dark  to  go  and  do  the  work  ; 
and  if  they  had  done  it  there,  not  a  word  would 
have  been  said ;  for  it  was  a  British  island,  and 
she  was  there  upon  an  unlawful  business—  vio- 
lating the  laws  of  neutrality,  disobeying  the 
laws  of  her  own  country,  disregarding  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  President ;  and  doing  an  act 
which  might  bring  her  own  country  into  trouble. 
If  she  had  been  found  theu  and  destroyed,  not 
a  word  would  have  been  said :  but  she  was  not 
found  there,  and  the  captain  of  the  boats,  of  his 
own  head,  contrary  to  the  order  which  he  had 
received,  and  which  directed  him  to  the  British 
island,  and  contrary  to  the  letter  written  by  his 
commanding  officer  on  that  very  day,  abjuring 
all  right  and  all  intent  to  make  a  descent  upon 
our  coast,  because  it  was  ours:  this  captain, 
his  name  Drew,  and  an  officer  in  the  British 
navy,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  commander, 


determines  to  cross  the  line — to  steal  across  the 
river  in  the  night — oars  muffled — all  noises  si- 
lenced— creep  upon  the  unsuspecting  vessel,  an- 
chored at  the  shore,  sleeping  under  the  flag,  and 
sheltered  by  the  laws  of  her  country,  and  the 
law  of  nations :  and  stealthily  get  on  board. 
They  run  to  the  berths — cut,  stab,  slash,  and 
shoot,  all  that  they  see — pursue  the  flying — 
kill  one  man  on  the  shore — no  distinction  of 
persons — and  no  quarter  the  word.  Several  are 
killed  in  the  boat :  none  escape  but  those  whom 
darkness  and  confusion  favored.  Victorious  in 
an  attack  upon  men  asleep,  the  conquerors  draw 
the  vessel  into  the  middle  of  the  river — it  was 
just  above  the  falls — set  her  on  fire  ;  and,  with 
all  her  contents — the  dead  and  the  dying,  the 
living  and  the  wounded — send  her,  luminous  in 
flames,  over  the  frightful  cataract  of  Niagara. 
One  man  alone  had  been  spared,  and  he  as  a 
British  subject,  to  be  taken  home  for  punish- 
ment. These  are  facts.  What  do  they  amount 
to  in  law — that  of  nations,  and  that  of  New 
York,  where  the  deed  was  done  ?  First,  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  nations,  in  invading  the  soil 
of  the  United  States— in  attacking  a  vessel  (even 
if  it  had  been  a  belligerent),  in  a  neutral  port — 
in  attacking  persons  on  neutral  territory — in 
impressing  and  carrying  off  a  man  from  our  ter- 
ritory :  then  each  of  these  acts  was  a  crime 
against  the  municipal  laws  of  New  York.  Mc- 
Leod,  one  of  the  actors  in  that  cowardly  assas- 
sination, and  conflagration,  guilty  upon  his  own 
boasting,  and  caught  upon  the  scene  of  his  out- 
rage, now  in  the  hands  of  justice  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  while  no  indemnity  is  offered  for  the 
outrage  itself:  this  perpetrator  we  are  required, 
and  that  under  a  threat,  to  release  from  the 
hands  of  a  State,  which  has  the  legal  right  to 
try  him.  All  this  was  years  before — near  four 
years  before — December,  1837.  The  news  flew 
upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.  It  fired  the  bosoms 
of  the  border  inhabitants,  upon  a  line  of  fifteen 
hun  ired  miles.  Iletaliation  was  in  every  heart, 
threats  in  every  mouth,  preparation  open — war 
imminent.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  then  President. 
To  repress  the  popular  risings,  proclamations 
were  issued  :  to  prevent  acts  of  retaliation, 
troops  were  stationed  along  the  line,  and  armed 
steamers  floated  the  river  and  the  lakes :  to 
punish  any  violation  of  order,  instructions  were 
issued  to  the  district  attorneys,  and  marshals  ; 
and  the  aid  of  the  State  authorities  was  claimed, 
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and  obtained.  To  obtain  redress  for  the  outrage 
to  our  citizens,  and  the  insults  to  our  national 
character,  immediate  application  was  made  to 
the  Britisli  government.  That  government  de- 
layed its  answer  to  our  just  demand — avoided 
the  assumption  of  the  criminal  act — excused  and 
justified,  without  assuming  it,  either  in  words, 
or  indirectly,  by  rewarding  the  actors,  or  even 
giving  pensions  to  those  wounded  in  the  attack : 
for  there  were  several  of  them  in  the  dark  and 
dastardly  attack.  Diplomacy  was  still  drawing 
out  its  lengthened  thread — procrastination  the 
game,  and  the  chapter  of  accidents  the  hope — 
when  McLeod,  the  boaster  in  Canada  of  his 
active  share  in  this  triple  crime  of  murder,  ar- 
son, and  robbery,  against  'he  State  of  New  York, 
and  of  violated  neutraliry  against  the  United 
States,  crosses  over  to  the  United  States,  exhibits 
himself  on  the  very  spot  of  his  exploits,  and  in 
the  sight  of  those  who  had  often  heard  of  his 
boasts.  Justice  then  took  hold  of  him.  He  was 
arrested  on  an  indictment  found  against  him, 
immediately  after  the  act ;  and  he  was  also  sued 
by  the  owner  of  the  vessel.  A  trial,  of  course, 
in  each  case,  was  to  take  place  in  the  courts  of 
the  State  whose  laws  had  been  violated.  Vattel 
prescribed  that.  The  United  States  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  Her  business  was  with  his  sove- 
reign. To  the  State  it  belonged  to  punish  the 
violation  of  her  own  laws,  the  perpetrator  hav- 
ing been  caught  within  her  jurisdiction  :  to  the 
owner  of  the  boat  it  belonged  to  sue  for  dama- 
ges ;  and  neither  the  United  States,  nor  the 
State  of  New  York,  had  any  right  to  defeat  his 
action,  by  releasing  the  defendant.  It  was  a 
transitory  action,  and  would  lay  any  where 
where  the  defendant  was  caught.  McLeod  went 
to  jail  in  both  cases — the  indictment,  and  the 
civil  suit ;  and  would  seem  to  have  courted 
that  fate  by  coming  over  to  defy  it.  The  news 
of  these  proceedings  fly  to  the  British  minister 
in  this  city  (Mr.  Henry  S.  Fox)  :  that  minister 
addresses  a  note  to  the  Secretary  of  State  (Mr. 
Forsyth),  demanding  the  release  of  McLeod: 
the  Secretary  answered,  by  the  direction  of 
President  Van  Buren,  that  this  man,  being 
charged  with  criminal  offences  against  the  State 
of  New  Yorl-,  and  sued  in  a  civil  action  by  one 
of  her  citizens,  the  general  government  had  no 
right  to  release  him :  and  would  not  undertake 
to  do  so.  This  answer  was  read  in  this  chamber 
on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  January  last,  when 


the  Senate  was  composed  very  nearly  as  it  is 
now — nearly  all  the  same  members — when  the 
present  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Webster),  and 
the  present  Attorney-general  (Mr.  Crittenden), 
were  both  present :  and  we  all  know  in  what 
manner  that  answer  of  Mr.  Forsyth  was  re- 
ceived. It  received  the  unanimous  approba- 
tion of  this  chamber !  Mr.  B.  repeated  the  ex- 
pression— unanimous  approbation  !  and  said  he 
would  pause  for  correction  if  he  was  mistaken. 
(He  paused.  Several  senators  said,  yes  !  yes ! 
No  one  said  the  contrary.)  Mr.  B.  continued : 
I  remember  that  letter  well,  and  the  feeling 
of  unanimous  approbation  which  pervaded  the 
chamber  when  it  was  read.  Every  senator  that 
spoke,  expressed  his  approbation.  No  one  sig- 
nified dissent :  and  the  feeling  was  then  univer- 
sal that  the  proper  answer  had  been  given  by 
the  American  government — the  answer  which 
the  law  of  nations,  our  duplicate  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  dignity  of  the  Union,  the  rights  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  the  rights  of  the  owner 
of  the  destroyed  vessel — all  required  to  be  given. 
If  I  am  wrong  in  my  recollection,  I  repeat  the 
request:  let  me  be  set  right  now.  (Several 
voices  exclaimed,  "  right !  right ! "  No  one  siiid 
the  contrary.)  Mr.  B.  resumed :  a  great  point 
— one  vital  to  the  case  as  it  concerns  our  action, 
and  conclusive  in  this  debate,  is  now  established. 
It  is  established,  that  in  the  month  of  January 
last,  when  the  answer  of  the  American  Secre- 
tary was  read  in  this  chamber,  we  were  all  of 
opinion  that  he  had  given  the  correct  and  proper 
answer :  and  among  the  senators  then  present 
were  the  present  Secretary  of  State,  who  has 
undertaken  to  get  McLeod  out  of  the  clutches 
of  the  law  in  New  York ;  and  also  the  present 
attorney-general,  who  has  gone  to  New  Yorl; 
upon  that  errand.  This  is  enough.  Those  gen- 
tlemen heard  the  case  then,  and  uttered  no  dis- 
sent. The  Senate  was  then  unanimous— includ- 
ing those  who  dissent  now.  How  was  it  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  the  same  pa- 
pers were  read  at  the  same  time  ?  How  was  it 
there,  in  a  body  of  220,  and  the  immediate  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  ?  About  the  same  that 
it  was  in  the  Senate — only  more  formally  ex- 
pressed. The  papers  were  sent  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  Foreign  Affairs.  That  committee,  through 
Mr.  Pickens,  its  chairman,  made  an  ample  report, 
fully  sustaining  the  answer  of  the  American 
government :  and  of  that  report,  five  thousand 
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extra  copies  wore  printed  by  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  House,  for  distribution  among  the 
people. 

In  the  month  of  January  last,  it  may  then  be 
assumed,  that  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  ap- 
proved the  decision  of  President  Van  Burcn; 
and  according  to  that  decision,  McLcod  was 
neither  to  be  given  up,  nor  the  course  of  justice 
in  New  York  interfered  with  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment.   Mr.  Fox  received  the  answer  of  Mr. 
Forsyth — transmitted  it  to  his  government — 
and  received  from  that  government  precise  in- 
structions to  avow  and  assume  the  attack  on 
the  Caroline  as  a  national  act — to  make  a  per- 
emptory demand  for  the  release  of  McLcod — to 
threaten  us  with  serious  consequences  in  the 
event  of  refusal ;  and,  as  the  London  newspa- 
pers said,  to  demand  his  passports  and  leave 
the  country  if  his  demand  was  not  immediately 
complied  with.    It  was  on  the  evening  of  the 
4th  day  of  March — the  day  of  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  President,  so  nicely  had  the  British 
ministry  calculated  the  time— that  the  news  of 
these  instructions  arrived  in  this  city  ;   and 
along  with  that  news  came  the  war-threats, 
and  the  war  speeches  of  the  press  and  public 
men  of  Great  Britain — the  threat  of  many  pa- 
pei-s  to  send  admirals  and  war-steamers  to  bat- 
ter down  our  cities ;  and  the  diabolical  speech 
of  a  peer  of  the  realm  (Lord  Mountcashcl)  to 
excite  our  three  millions  of  slaves  to  insurrec- 
tion— to  raise  all  the  Indian  tribes  against  us — 
and  to  destroy  our  flnances  by  bursting  the  pa- 
per bubbles  on  which  they  floated.     Yes !  it 
wa.s  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  day  of  March 
that  these  instructions — these   threats — these 
war  annunciations — all  arrived  together  in  this 
city.    The  new  President  (General  Harrison) 
had  just  been  inaugurated :  his  cabinet  had  just 
been  indicated :  the  men  who  were  to  compose 
the  presidential  council  were  fully  known  :  and 
I  undertook  at  once  to  tell  what  would  be  done. 
I  said  to  several — some  now  in  this  city  if  not 
in  this  chamber:  McLeod  will  be  given  up — not 
directly,  but  indirectly.    Underhanded  springs 
will  be  set  in  motion  to  release  him,  and  a  let- 
ter will  afterwards  be  cooked  up  to  show  to 
Congress  and  the  people,  and  to  justify  what 
had  been  done.    This  is  what  I  said.    Persons 
are  now  in  this  city  to  whom  I  said  it.    And 
now  let  us  resume  the  succession  of  events,  and 
Bee  what  was  done  by  this  new  administration 


which  had  just  been  inducted  into  office  in  the 
midst  of  triumphal  processions — under  the  fire 
of  cannon — the  beating  of  drums — the  display 
of  flags ;  and  all  the  glorious  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  war.  Let  us  sec  what  they  did.  On 
the  12th  of  March — tho  new  administration 
having  been  allowed  a  week  to  organize — Mr. 
Fox  addresses  to  Mr.  Webster  a  formal  demand, 
in  the  name  of  his  government  for  the  release 
of  McLeod,  and  goes  on  to  say : 

'•  The  grounds  upon  which  the  British  gov- 
ernment made  this  demand  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  tho  United  States  are  these :  that  the 
transaction  on  account  of  which  Mr.  McLeod 
has  been  arrested,  and  is  to  be  put  upon  his 
trial,  was  a  transaction  of  a  public  character, 
planned  and  executed  by  persons  duly  empow- 
ered by  her  Majesty's  colonial  authorities  to 
take  any  steps,  and  to  do  any  acts  which  might 
bo  necessary  for  the  defence  of  her  Majesty's 
territories,  and  for  the  protection  of  her  Majes- 
ty's subjects  ;  and  that,  consequently,  those 
subjects  of  her  Majesty  who  engaged  in  that 
transaction  were  perfonning  an  act  of  public 
duty,  for  which  they  cannot  be  made  personally 
and  individually  answerable  to  the  laws  and  tri- 
bunals of  any  foreign  country." 

And  after  enforcing  this  demand,  by  argu- 
ment, contesting  the  answer  given  by  Mr.  For- 
syth, and  suggesting  the  innocence  of  McLeod, 
the  letter  proceeds  to  say : 

"  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  her  Majesty's  gov- 
ernment formally  demands,  upon  the  grounds 
already  stated,  the  immediate  release  of  Mr. 
McLeod ;  and  her  Majesty's  government  entreat 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  take  into 
his  most  deliberate  consideration  the  serious 
nature  of  the  consequences  which  must  ensue 
from  a  rejection  of  this  demand." 

This  letter  to  Mr.  Webster  bears  date  on  the 
12th  of  March,  which  was  Friday,  and  will  be 
considered  as  having  been  delivered  on  the  same 
day.  On  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  which 
was  Monday,  Mr.  Webster  delivers  to  the  At- 
torney-general of  the  United  States,  a  set  of  in- 
structions, and  delivers  a  copy  of  the  same  to 
Mr.  Fox,  in  which  he  yields  to  the  demand  of 
this  Minister,  and  despatches  *he  Attorney-gen- 
eral to  New  York,  to  effect  the  discharge  of  the 
prisoner.  The  instructions,  among  other  things, 
say: 

"  You  are  well  aware  that  the  President  has 
no  power  to  arrest  the  proceeding  in  the  civil 
and  criminal  courts  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
If  this  indictment  were  pending  in  one  of  the 
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courts  of  the  United  States,  I  am  directed  to 
say  that  the  President,  upon  the  receipt  of  Mr. 
Fox's  last  communication,  would  have  imme- 
diately directed  a  nolle  prosequi  to  be  entered. 
Whether  in  this  ca.se  the  Governor  of  New 
York  have  that  power,  or,  if  he  have,  whether 
he  would  not  feel  it  his  duty  to  exercise  it,  are 
points  upon  which  we  are  not  informed.    It  is 
understood  that  McTiCod  is  holdcn  also  on  civil 
process,  sued  out  against  him  by  the  owner  of 
the  Caroline.    Wo  suppose  it  very  clear  that 
the  Executive  of  the  State  cannot  interfere  with 
such  process  ;  and,  indeed,  if  such  process  were 
pending  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  could  not  arrest  it.     In  such,  and 
many  analogous  cases,  the  party  prosecuted  and 
sued,  must  avail  himself  of  his  exemption  or  de- 
fence, by  judicial  proceedings,  either  in  the 
court  into  which  he  is  called,  or  in  some  other 
court.     But  whether  the  process  be  criminal 
or  ciyil,  the  fact  of  having  acted  under  public 
authority,  and  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  law- 
ful superiors,  must  be  regarded  as  a  valid  de- 
fence ;  otherwise,  individuals  would  be  holden 
responsible  for  injuries  resulting  from  the  acts 
of  government,  and  even  from  the  operations  of 
public  war.     You  will  be  furnished  with  a  copy 
of  this  instruction,  for  the  use  of  the  Executive 
of  New  York,  and  the  Attorney-general  of  that 
State.    You  will  carry  with  you  also  authentic 
evidence  of  the  recognition  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment of  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline,  as 
an  act  of  public  force,  done  by  national  author- 
ity.   The  President  is  impressed  with  the  pro- 
priety of  transferring  the  trial  from  the  scene 
of  the  principal  excitement  to  some  other  and 
distant  county.    You  will  take  care  that  this 
be  suggested  to  the  prisoner's  counsel.    The 
President  is  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Gover- 
nor of  New  York  has  already  directed  that  the 
trial  take  place  before  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
State.     Having  consulted  with  the  Governor 
you  will  proceed  to  Lockport,  or  wherever  else 
the  trial  may  be  holden,  and  furnish  the  pris- 
oner's counsel  with  the  evidence  of  which  you 
will  be  in  possession  material  to  his  defence. 
You  will  see  that  he  have  skilful  and  eminent 
counsel,  if  such  be  not  already  retained,  and, 
although  you  are  not  desired  to  act  as  counsel 
yourself,  you  will  cause  it  to  be  signified  to  him, 
and  to  the  gentlemen  who  may  conduct  his  de- 
fence, that  it  is  the  wish  of  this  government 
that,  in  case  his  defence  be  overruled  by  the 
court  in  which  he  shall  be  tried,  proper  steps 
be  taken  immediately  for  removing  the  cause, 
by  writ  of  error,  tc  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.     Tne  President  hopes  that  you 
will  use  such  despatch  as  to  make  your  arrival 
at  the  place  of  trial  sure  before  the  trial  comes 
on ;  and  he  trusts  you  will  keep  him  informed 
of  whatever  occurs  by  means  of  a  correspond- 
ence through  this  Department." 

A  copy  of  these  instructions,  as  I  have  said, 


was  delivered  to  Mr.  Fox  at  the  time  they 
wore  written.  At  the  same  moment  they  were 
delivered  to  the  new  Attorney-general  [Mr. 
Crittenden],  who,  thus  equipped  with  writ- 
ten directions  for  his  guide,  and  accompanied  by 
an  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  United  States  ar- 
my [Major-general  Scott],  immediately  pro- 
ceeded on  the  business  of  his  mission  to  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  to  the  place  of  the  im- 
pending trial,  at  Lockport.  About  forty  days 
thereafter,  namely,  on  the  24th  day  of  April, 
Mr.  Webster  replies  to  Mr.  Fox's  letter  of  the 
12th  of  March ;  elaborately  reviews  the  case 
of  McLeod— justifies  the  instructions — absolves 
the  subject — and  demands  nothing  from  the 
Bovercign  who  had  assumed  his  offence.  Thus, 
what  I  had  said  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of 
March  had  come  to  pass.  Underhand  springs 
had  been  set  in  motion  to  release  the  man ;  a 
letter  was  afterwards  cooked  up  to  justify  the 
act.  This,  sir,  is  the  narrative  of  the  case— the 
history  of  it  down  to  the  point  at  which  it  now 
stands  ;  and  upon  this  case  I  propose  to  make 
some  remarks,  and,  in  the  first  place,  to  exam- 
ine into  the  legality  and  the  propriety  of  the 
mission  in  which  our  Attorney-general  was  em- 
ploj^ed.  I  mean  this  as  a  preliminary  inquiry, 
unconnected  with  the  general  question,  and 
solely  relating  to  the  sending  of  our  Attorney- 
general  into  any  State  to  interfere  in  any  busi- 
ness in  its  courts.  I  believe  this  mission  of  Mr. 
Crittenden  to  New  York  was  illegal  and  im- 
proper— a  violation  of  our  own  statutes,  and 
will  test  it  by  referring  to  the  law  under  which 
the  office  of  Attorney-general  was  created,  and 
the  duties  of  the  officer  defined.  That  law  was 
passed  in  1789,  and  is  in  these  words : 

"And  there  shall  also  be  appointed  a  meet 
person,  learned  in  the  law,  to  act  as  Attorney- 
general  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  be 
sworn,  or  affirmed,  to  a  faithful  execution  of  hi? 
office ;  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  prosecute  and 
conduct  all  suits  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  which 
the  United  States  shall  be  concerned,  and  to 
give  his  advice  and  opinion  upon  questions  of 
law,  when  required  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  when  requested  by  any  of  the 
heads  of  the  Departments,  touching  any  matters 
that  may  concern  their  departments  ;  and  shall 
receive  such  compensation  for  his  services  as 
shall  be  by  law  provided." 

Here,  said  Mr.  B.,  are  the  duties  of  the  At- 
torney general.     He  is  subject  to  no  orders 
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whatever  from  the  Secretary  of  State.  That 
Secretary  has  nothing  to  do  with  him  except  to 
request  his  legal  advice  on  a  matter  which  con- 
cerns his  department.  Advice  on  a  question 
of  municipal  law  was  doubtless  what  was  in- 
tended; but  no  advice  of  any  kind  seems  to 
have  been  asked  of  the  Attorney-general.  He 
seems  to  have  been  treated  as  the  official  sub- 
ordinate of  the  Secretary — as  his  clerk  or  mes- 
senger— and  sent  off  with  '^  instructional^  which 
he  was  to  read  and  to  execute.  This  was  cer- 
tainly an  illegal  assumption  of  authority  over 
the  Attorney-general,  an  assumption  which  the 
statute  does  not  recognize.  In  the  next  place, 
this  officer  is  sent  into  a  Stfvto  court  to  assist  at 
the  defence  of  a  person  on  triil  in  that  court  for 
a  violation  of  the  State  laws,  and  is  directed  to 
employ  eminent  and  skilful  counsel  for  him — 
to  furnish  him  with  evidence — to  suggest  a 
change  of  venue — and  to  take  a  writ  of  error  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  if  the 
defence  of  the  prisoner  be  overruled  by  the 
State  court.  If  brought  to  the  Supreme  Court 
by  this  writ  of  error — a  novel  application  of  the 
writ,  it  must  be  admitted — then  the  Attorney- 
general  is  to  appear  in  this  court  for  the  pris- 
oner, not  to  prosecute  him  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  but  to  dismiss  the  writ.  Now, 
it  is  very  clear  that  all  this  is  foreign  to  the 
dutj  of  the  Attorney-general — foreign  to  his 
office— dif  -^spectful  and  injurious  to  the  State 
of  New  York — incompatible  with  her  judicial 
independence — and  tending  to  bring  the  general 
government  and  the  State  government  into  col- 
lision. McLeod,  a  foreigner,  is  under  prosecu- 
tion in  a  State  court  for  the  murder  of  its  citi- 
zens ;  the  importance  of  the  case  has  induced 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  as  he  has  officially 
informed  its  legislature,  to  direct  the  Atto-- 
ney-general  of  the  State  to  repair  to  the  spot, 
and  to  prosecute  the  prisoner  in  person  ;  and 
here  is  the  Attorney-general  of  the  United 
States  sent  to  the  same  place  to  defend  the 
Bame  person  against  the  Attorney-general  of 
the  State.  The  admonition  to  Mr.  Crittenden, 
that  he  was  not  desired  to  act  as  counsel  him- 
self, was  an  admission  that  he  ought  not  so  to 
act— that  all  he  was  doing  was  illegal  and  im- 
proper—and that  he  should  not  carry  the  im- 
propriety so  far  as  to  make  it  public  by  making 
a  speech.  He  was  to  oppose  the  State  without 
\  iblicly  appearing  to  do  so ;  and,  as  for  his  du- 


ty in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
he  was  to  violate  that  outright,  by  acting  for 
the  accused,  instead  of  prosecuting  for  the 
United  States !  From  all  this,  I  hold  it  to  Ihj 
clear,  that  our  Attorney-general  has  been  ille- 
gally and  improperly  employed  in  this  business ; 
that  all  that  he  has  done,  and  all  the  expense 
that  he  has  incurred,  and  the  fee  he  may  have 
promised,  are  not  only  without  law  but  against 
law ;  and  that  the  rights  of  the  State  of  New 
York  have  not  only  been  invaded  and  infringed 
in  this  interference  in  a  criminal  trial,  but  that 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  owners  of  the 
Caroline,  who  have  brought  a  civil  action 
against  McLeod  for  damages  for  the  destruction 
of  their  property,  have  been  also  gratuitously 
assailed  in  that  part  of  the  Secretary's  instruc- 
tions in  which  he  declares  that  such  civil  suit 
cannot  be  maintained.  I  consider  the  mission 
as  illegal  in  itself,  and  involving  a  triple  illegal- 
ity, Jirst,  as  it  concerns  the  Attorney-general 
himself,  who  was  sent  to  a  place  where  he  had 
no  right  to  go ;  ne.ft,  as  it  concerns  the  State 
of  New  York,  as  interfering  with  her  adminis- 
tration of  justice  ;  and,  thirdly,  as  it  concerns 
the  owners  of  the  Caroline,  who  have  sued 
McLeod  for  damages,  and  whose  suit  is  de- 
clared to  be  unmaintainable. 

I  now  proceed,  Mr.  President,  to  the  main  in- 
quiry in  this  case,  the  correctness  and  propriety 
of  the  answer  given  by  our  Secretary  of  State 
to  Mr.  Fox,  and  its  compatibility  with  the 
honor,  dignity,  and  future  welfare  of  this  re- 
public. 

I  look  upon  the  "  instructions  "  which  were 
given  to  Mr.  Crittenden,  and  a  copy  of  which 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Fox,  as  being  the  answer  to 
that  Minister ;  and  I  deem  the  letter  entitled 
an  answer,  and  dated  forty  days  afterwards,  as 
being  a  mere  afterpiece — an  article  for  home 
consumption — a  speech  for  Buncombe,  as  we 
say  of  our  addresses  to  our  constituents — a 
pleading  intended  for  us,  and  not  for  the  Eng- 
lish, and  wholly  designed  to  excuse  and  defend 
the  real  answer  so  long  before,  and  so  promptly 
given.  I  will  give  some  attention  to  this,  so 
called,  letter,  before  I  quit  the  case ;  but  for  the 
present  my  business  is  with  the  " itistnutions,^^ 
a  copy  of  which  being  delivered  to  Mr.  Fox, 
was  the  answer  to  his  demand ;  and  as  such 
was  transmitted  to  the  British  government,  and 
quoted  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  being  en- 
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tircly  satisfactory.  This  quotation  took  plnce 
on  the  0th  day  of  May,  Hcvcral  days  Ijcforo  tiie, 
so  called,  letter  of  the  24th  of  April  could  pos- 
sibly have  reached  London.  Lord  John  Ruh- 
Bcll,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Ilumc, 
referred  to  these  instructions  as  being  satis- 
factory, and  silenced  all  further  inquiry  about 
the  affair,  by  showing  that  they  had  all  they 
wanted. 

I  hold  these  instructions  to  have  been  erro- 
neous, in  point  of  national  law,  derogatory  to  us 
in  point  of  national  character,  and  tending  to 
the  future  degradation  and  injury  of  this  re- 
public. 

That  the  Secretary  has  mistaken  the  law  of 
the  case  in  consenting  to  the  release  of  McLeod 
is  persuasively  shown  by  referring  to  the  opin- 
ions of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  in  January 
last.  Their  opinions  were  then  unanimous  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Forsyth's  answer ;  and  that  an- 
swer was  a  peremptory  refusal  either  to  admit 
that  McLeod  ought  to  be  released,  or  to  inter- 
fere in  his  behalf  with  the  courts  of  New  York. 
The  reasons  urged  by  M,  Fox  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Forsyth  for  making  the  demand,  were  pre- 
cisely the  same  with  those  subsequently  given 
in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Webster.  The  only  differ- 
ence in  the  two  demands  was  in  the  formality 
of  the  latter,  being  under  instructions  from  his 
government,  and  in  the  threat  which  it  con- 
tained. In  other  respects  the  two  demands 
were  the  same ;  so  that,  at  the  outset  of  this  in- 
quiry, we  have  the  opinions  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Attorney-general,  and  the  body  of 
their  friends  in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  to 
plead  against  themselves.  Then  we  produce 
against  our  Secretary  the  law  of  nations,  as  laid 
down  by  Vattel.    He  says : 

"  However,  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  best 
regulated  State,  or  for  the  most  vigilant  and  ab- 
solute sovereign  to  model  at  his  pleasure  all  the 
actions  of  his  subjects,  and  to  confine  them  on 
every  occasion  to  the  most  exact  obedience,  it 
would  be  unjust  to  impute  to  the  nation  or  the 
sovereign  every  fault  committed  by  the  citizens. 
We  ought  not,  then,  to  say,  in  general,  that  we 
have  received  an  injury  from  a  nation,  because 
wo  have  received  it  from  one  of  its  members. 
But  if  a  nation  or  its  chief  approves  and  rutifies 
the  act  of  the  individual,  it  then  becomes  a  pub- 
lic concern,  and  the  injured  party  is  then  to 
consider  the  nation  as  the  real  author  of  the  in- 
jury, of  which  the  citizen  was,  perhaps,  only 
the  instrument.    If  tlie  offended  State  has  in 


her  power  the.  itidivitlual  who  /laa  done  the  in- 
jury, she  may,  without  scruple,  bring  him  to 
justice,  and  punish  him.  If  he  has  escaped 
and  returned  to  his  own  country,  she  ought  to 
apply  to  his  sovereign  to  have  justice  dune  in 
the  case." 

This  is  the  case  before  us.  The  malefactor  is 
taken,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  justice.  His  im- 
puted crime  is  murder,  arson,  and  robbery. 
His  government,  by  assuming  his  crime,  cannot 
absolve  his  guilt,  nor  defeat  our  right  to  try  and 
punish  him  according  to  law.  The  assumption 
of  his  act  only  adds  to  the  number  of  the  cul- 
pable, and  gives  us  an  additional  offender  to 
deal  with  them,  if  we  choose.  We  may  proceed 
against  one  or  both ;  but  to  give  up  the  indi- 
vidual when  we  have  him,  without  redress  from 
the  nation,  which  justifies  him,  is  to  throw 
away  the  advantage  which  chance  or  fortune 
has  put  into  our  hands,  and  to  make  a  virtual, 
if  not  actual  surrender,  of  all  claim  to  redress 
whatsoever. 

The  law  of  nations  is  clear,  and  the  law  of  the 
patriot  heart  is  equally  clear.  The  case  needs 
no  book,  no  more  than  the  hanging  of  Arbutli- 
not  and  Ambrister  required  the  justification  of 
books  when  General  Jackson  was  in  the  lioin- 
mocks  and  marshes  of  Florida.  A  band  of  for- 
eign volunteers,  without  knowing  what  they 
were  going  to  do,  but  ready  to  follow  their  file 
leader  to  the  devil,  steal  across  a  boundary  nver 
in  the  night,  attack  unarmed  people  asleep  upon 
the  soil,  and  under  the  flag  of  their  country ; 
give  no  quarter — make  no  prisoners — distin- 
guish not  between  young  and  old — innocent  or 
guilty — kill  all — add  fire  to  the  sword— send 
the  vessel  and  its  contents  over  the  falls  in 
flames — and  run  back  under  cover  of  the  same 
darkness  which  has  concealed  their  approach. 
All  this  in  time  of  peace.  And  then  to  call  this 
an  act  of  war,  for  which  the  perpetrators  are 
not  amenable,  and  for  which  redress  must  be 
had  by  fighting,  or  negotiating  with  the  nation 
to  which  they  belong.  This  is  absurd.  It  is 
futile  and  ridiculous.  Common  sense  condemns 
it.  The  heart  condemns  it.  Jackson's  exam- 
ple in  Florida  condemns  it ;  and  we  should  ren- 
der ourselves  contemptible  if  we  took  any  such 
weak  and  puerile  course. 

Mr.  Fox  nowhere  says  this  act  was  done  by 
the  sovereign's  command.  He  shows,  in  fact, 
that  it  was  not  so  done ;  and  we  know  that  it 
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was  not.  It  was  tho  act  of  volunteers,  un- 
known to  the  British  government  until  it  was 
over,  and  unasHumcd  by  them  for  three  years 
after  it  occurred.  Tho  act  occurred  in  Dewm- 
ber,  1837 ;  our  miniHter,  Mr.  Stevenson,  de- 
manded redress  for  it  in  the  spring  of  1838. 
The  British  government  did  not  then  nsi  ume  it, 
nor  did  they  assume  it  at  all  until  McLeod  was 
causjht.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  they  assume 
and  justify,  and  evidently  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  extricating  McLeod.  The  asstimption  is 
void.  Governments  cannot  assume  the  crimes 
of  individuals.  Tt  Is  only  as  a  military  enter- 
prise that  this  offence  can  be  assumed  ;  and  we 
iuiow  this  affair  was  no  such  entt:  prise,  and  Is 
not  even  represented  as  such  by  the  British 
minister.  lie  calls  it  a  "  transaction."  Three 
times  in  one  paragraph  he  calls  It  a  "  transac- 
tion ; "  and  whoever  heard  of  a  fight,  or  a  bat- 
tle, being  characterized  as  a  transaction  ?  We 
apply  the  term  to  an  affair  of  business,  but 
never  to  a  military  operation.  IIow  can  we 
liavc  a  military  operation  without  war  ?  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  sovereign  ?  without 
the  forms  and  preliminaries  which  tho  laws  of 
nations  exact  ?  This  was  no  military  enter- 
prise in  form,  or  In  substance.  It  was  no  at- 
tack upon  a  fort,  or  a  ship  of  war,  or  a  body  of 
troops.  It  was  no  attack  of  soldiers  upon  sol- 
diers, but  of  assassins  upon  the  sleeping  and  the 
defenceless.  Our  American  defenders  of  this 
act  go  beyond  the  British  in  exalting  it  into 
a  military  enterprise.  They  take  different 
ground,  and  higher  ground,  than  the  British, 
in  setting  up  that  defence ;  and  are  just  as 
wrong  now  as  they  were  ir  ,he  case  of  Arbuth- 
not  and  Ambrister. 

Incorrect  in  point  of  national  law,  I  hold 
these  Instructions  to  have  been  derogatory  to 
us  in  point  of  national  character,  and  given  with 
most  precipitate  haste  when  they  should  not 
have  been  given  at  all.  They  were  given  under 
a  formal,  deliberate,  official  threat  from  the 
minister ;  and  a  thousand  unofficial  threats 
from  high  and  respectable  sources.  The  minis- 
ter says : 

"  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  her  Majesty's  gov- 
ernment/on»a%  t/emanc/s,  upon  the  grounds 
already  stated,  the  immediate  release  of  Mr. 
SIcLeod ;  and  her  Majesty's  government  entreat 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  take  into 
his  most  deliberate  consideration  the  serious 


nature  of  the  consequences  which  must  ensue 
from  a  rejection  of  this  demand." 

Nothing  could  bo  more  precise  and  foniial 
than  this  demand — nothing  more  significant 
and  palpable  than  this  menace.  1 1  Is  such  as 
should  have  prevented  any  answer — such  as 
should  have  suspended  diplomatic  intercourso — 
until  it  was  withdrawn.  Instead  of  that,  a 
most  sudden  and  precipitate  answer  is  given ; 
and  one  that  grants  all  that  the  British  de- 
manded, and  more  too ;  and  that  without  ask- 
ing any  thing  from  them.  It  is  given  with  a 
haste  which  seems  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  regular  deliberation,  cabinet  council,  and 
official  form.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Fox  bears  date 
the  12th  of  March,  which  was  Friday,  and  may 
have  been  delivered  in  office  hours  of  that  day. 
The  instruction  to  Mr.  Crittenden  was  dclivorod 
on  tho  15th  of  March,  which  was  Monday,  and 
a  copy  delivered  to  Mr.  Fox.  This  was  the  an- 
swer to  the  demand  and  the  threat ;  and  thus 
the  answer  was  given  in  two  days  ;  fur  Sunday, 
as  the  lawyers  call  it.  Is  dies  non ;  that  is  to 
say,  no  day  for  business ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be 
presumed  that  an  administration  which  seems 
to  be  returning  to  the  church  and  state  times 
of  Queen  Annp,  had  the  office  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  open,  and  the  clerks  at  their 
desks  on  Sunday,  instead  of  being  In  their  pews 
at  church.  The  answer,  then,  was  given  in  two 
days ;  and  this  incontinent  haste  to  comply 
with  a  threat  contrasts  wonderfully  with  tho 
delay — the  forty  days'  delay — before  the  letter 
was  written  which  was  intended  for  home  con- 
sumption ;  and  which,  doubtless,  was  consid- 
ered as  written  in  good  time,  if  written  in  time 
to  be  shown  to  Congress  at  this  extra  session. 

Sir,  I  hold  it  to  have  been  derogatory  to  our 
national  character  to  have  given  any  answer  at 
all,  much  less  •'he  one  that  was  given,  while  a 
threat  was  hanging  over  our  heads.  What  must 
be  the  effect  of  yielding  to  demands  under  such 
circumstances  ?  Certainly  degradation  —  na- 
tional degradation — and  an  encouragement  to 
Great  Britain  to  continue  her  aggressive  course 
upon  us.  That  nation  is  pressing  us  in  tho 
Northeast  and  Northwest ;  she  is  searching  our 
ships  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  she  gives  liberty 
to  our  .slaves  wrecked  on  her  islands  in  their 
transit  from  one  of  our  ports  to  another;  she 
nurtures  in  Loudon  the  societies  which  produced 
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the  Hon  Doininffo  inKurrection,  ami  which  arc 
prt'imririK  a  Htnilar  inHiirrertion  for  uh  ;  and  Hhc 
JH  the  iniNtrcHs  of  HiihjectH  who  hold  imincnw) 
dthtH  anainst  our  StatcH,  and  fop  the  payment  of 
which  the  national  ^Murantee,  or  the  public 
lands,  are  wanted.  She  han  many  points  of  aR- 
grcHsive  contact  upon  uh  ;  and  what  is  the  effect 
of  this  tnme  RubniisHif)n — thiH  abject  aurrendcr 
of  Mclicod,  without  a  word  of  redrcHH  for  the 
alFuir  of  tlie  Caroline,  and  under  a  public  threat 
— what  i:'.  the  effect  of  this  but  to  encourage  her 
to  preHH  U8  and  threaten  us  on  every  other 
point  ?  It  muHt  increase  her  arrogance,  and  en- 
courage her  encroachments,  and  induce  her  to 
go  on  until  vubmission  to  further  outrage  be- 
comes impoHsible,  and  war  results  from  the 
cowardice  which  courage  would  have  prevented. 
On  this  head  the  history  of  many  nations  is  full 
of  impressive  lessons,  and  none  more  so  than 
that  of  (ireat  Britain.  It  is  a  nation  of  brave 
people  ;  but  they  have  sometimes  had  ministers 
who  were  not  brave,  and  whose  timidity  has 
ended  in  involving  their  country  in  all  the 
calamities  of  war,  after  subjecting  it  to  all  the 
disgrace  of  pusillanimous  submission  Vj  foreign 
insult.  The  adutinistration  of  Sir  Ilol>ert  Wal- 
pole,  long,  cowa;dly  and  corrupt — tyrannical  at 
home  and  crin,",'ing  abroiul — was  a  signal  instance 
of  Ibis ;  and,  as  a  warning  to  ourselves,  I  will 
read  a  passage  from  English  history  to  show  his 
conduct,  and  the  conseiiuences  of  it.  I  read 
from  Smollett,  and  from  his  account  of  the  Span- 
ish depredations,  and  insults  upon  English  sub- 
jects, which  were  continued  the  whole  term  of 
Wuljiole's  administration,  and  ended  in  bringing 
on  the  universal  war  which  raged  throughout 
Euro[)c,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  and  cost  the 
Englisli  people  so  much  blood  and  treasure. 
The  historian  says : 

"  'J'he  merchants  of  England  loudly  complained 
of  these  outrages ;  the  nation  was  fired  with  re- 
sentment, and  cried  for  vengeance ;  but  the  mi- 
nister aj»pcared  cold,  phlegmatic,  and  timorous. 
He  knew  that  a  war  would  involve  him  in  such 
difficulties  as  must  of  necessity  endanger  his  ad- 
ministration. The  treasure  which  he  now  cm- 
ployed  for  domestic  purposes  must  in  that  case 
l)e  expended  in  military  annaments ;  the  wheels 
of  that  machine  on  which  he  bad  raised  his  in- 
fluence would  no  longer  move ;  the  opposition 
would  of  consequence  gain  ground,  and  the  im- 
position of  fresh  taxes,  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  war,  would  fill  up  the  measure  of 
popular  rcBcutment  against  his  person  and  mi- 


nistry. Moved  by  these  crmniderations,  ho  in- 
dustriously enrleavorcd  to  avoid  a  rupture,  and 
to  obtain  some  sort  of  satisfaction  by  dmt  of 
memorials  and  negotiations,  in  which  he  Ix'troy- 
ed  his  own  fears  to  such  a  degree  as  animaud 
the  Spaniards  to  jM-rsist  in  their  deprcdationn 
and  encouraged  the  court  of  Madrid  to  disregani 
the  remonstrances  of  the  British  ambassador." 

Such  is  the  picturo  of  Talpole's  foreijm 
policy  ;  and  how  close  is  the  copy  we  are  now 
presenting  of  it !  Under  the  scourge  of  SpaniRh 
outrage,  ho  was  cold,  phlegmatic,  and  timorous; 
and  such  is  the  conduct  of  our  secretary  under 
British  outrage.  Ho  wanted  the  public  treasure 
for  party  puq)OscH,  and  neglected  the  public  dn- 
fences;  our  ministry  want  the  public  lands  and 
the  public  money  for  dourcnra  to  the  States, 
and  leave  the  lJni<»n  without  fort«  and  ships. 
Walpolo  sought  some  sort  of  satisfaction  by  dint 
of  negotiation  ;  our  minister  does  the  same.  The 
British  minister  at  Madrid  was  paralyzed  by  the 
timidity  of  the  cabinet  at  home ;  so  is  ours  para- 
lyzed at  London  by  our  submission  to  Mr.  Fox 
here.  The  result  of  the  whole  was,  accumulated 
outrage,  coalitions  against  England,  universal 
war,  the  disgrace  of  the  minister,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  man  to  the  highest  place  in  his  coun- 
try, and  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  glory,  whom 
Walpole  had  dismissed  from  the  lowest  place  in 
the  British  anny — that  of  comet  of  horse— for 
the  political  offence  of  voting  against  him.  The 
elder  William  Pitt — the  dismissed  comet — on- 
ducted  with  glory  and  success  the  war  which 
the  timidity  of  Walpole  begat;  and,  that  the 
sinallest  circumstances  might  not  be  wanting  to 
the  completeness  of  the  parallel,  our  prime  mi- 
nister hero  has  commenced  his  career  by  issuing 
an  order  for  treating  our  military  and  naval  offi- 
cers as  Pitt  was  treated  by  Walpole,  and  for  the 
same  identical  oflcncc. 

Sir,  I  consider  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden as  most  unfortunate  and  deplorable. 
They  have  sunk  the  national  character  in  the 
eyes  of  England  and  of  Europe.  They  have  loft 
us  the  respect  which  we  gained  by  the  late  war, 
and  by  the  glorious  administration  of  Jackson. 
They  bring  us  into  contempt,  and  encourage  the 
haughty  British  to  push  us  to  extremities.  We 
shall  feel  the  effect  of  this  deplorable  diplomacy 
in  our  impending  controversies  with  that  peo- 
ple ;  and  happy  and  fortunate  it  will  be  for  us 
if,  by  correcting  our  error,  retracing  our  step^ 
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recoTGring  our  timiily  attitudi;,  (liHcnrdinK  our 
diulribution  RchcmoH,  and  prcitarinn  for  war,  we 
shall  Ih!  hIjIo  tlictfhy  to  iircvcnt  war,  and  to 
prcwrvc  our  riRhtH. 

I  have  nuv(T  Ixilicved  our  Kn(;liHl>  diflicidtius 
free  from  danger.  I  havu  nof  Kpf>kcn  u|K)n  thu 
N'ortheft.stcrn  (jucstion ;  but  tho  wnalor  from 
that  State  who  Hits  on  my  right  (looking  at  sen- 
ator Wii-liamh)  knowH  my  opinion.  Ho  knowH 
that  I  have  long  l)clievcd  that  nothing  could 
Rave  the  rights  of  Maine  but  the  vxir  counte- 
nance of  our  i^ocernmenl.  Preparation  for  war 
might  prevent  war,  and  Have  tho  rightH  of  the 
State.  ThiH  has  In-en  my  opinion  ;  and  to  that 
point  have  all  my  labors  tended.  I  have  avoided 
epcfchcH;  1  have  opposed  all  distributions  of 
land  and  money ;  I  have  g'lno  for  ships,  forts 
and  cannon — the  ultima  ratio  of  Uepiiblics  as 
will  as  kings.  I  go  for  them  now,  and  declare 
it  as  my  opinion  that  the  only  way  to  obtain  our 
ri).'lit.s,  and  to  avoid  eventual  war  with  England, 
i.s  to  abandon  all  schemes  of  distribution,  and  to 
mnvvrt  r)ur  public  lands  and  surplus  revenue, 
when  we  have  it,  into  cuinon,  ships  and  forts. 

Hard  pressed  on  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden— prostrate  and  defenceless  there — the 
(rtntietnen  on  the  other  side  take  refuge  under 
till'  letter  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  celebrate  tho  harmony 
of  its  {teriods,  and  the  beauty  of  its  composition. 
I  ^'rant  its  merit  in  these  particulars.  I  admit 
tho  beauty  of  the  style,  though  attenuated 
into  gossamer  thinness  and  lilliputian  weakness. 
I  agree  that  the  Secretary  writes  well.  I  admit 
his  ability  even  to  compose  a  j)rettier  letter  in 
less  than  forty  days.  IJut  what  has  all  this  to 
do  with  the  question  of  right  and  wrong — of 
honor  and  shame — of  war  and  peace — with  a 
foreign  government  ?  In  a  contest  of  rhetori- 
cians, it  woidd  indeed  be  important ;  but  in  the 
contests  of  nations  it  dwindles  into  insignifi- 
cance. The  statesman  wants  knowledge,  firm- 
ness, patriotism,  and  invincible  adherence  to  the 
ri|?hts,  honor,  and  interests  of  his  country. 
These  arc  the  characteristics  of  the  statesman ; 
and  tried  by  these  tests,  what  becomes  of  this 
letter,  ho  encomiastically  dwelt  upon  here  ?  Its 
knowledge  is  shown  by  a  mistake  of  the  law  of 
nations — its  firmness,  by  yielding  to  a  threat — 
its  patriotism,  by  taking  the  part  of  foreigners 
—Its  adherence  to  the  honor,  rights  and  interests 
pf  our  own  country,  by  surrendering  McLeod 
without  receiving,  or  even  demanding,  one  word 


of  redress  or  apology  for  the  outrage  upon  the 
Caroline ! 

The  letter,  Inisidts  its  fatal  conci-ssions,  is  de- 
ficient in  manly  tone — in  Am»rican  feeling — in 
nerve — in  force — in  renentment  of  injurifjus  im- 
putations— and  in  enforcement  of  our  just  clainm 
to  redress  for  blood  spilt,  territory  invadeil,  and 
flag  insulted. 

The  whole  spirit  of  the  letter  is  feeble  and  de- 
precatorj'.  It  <loes  not  repel,  but  U-gs  oil'.  It 
d')es  not  recriminate,  but  defentls.  It  dot  snot 
resent  insult — not  even  the  audacious  threat — 
which  is  never  once  complained  of,  nor  even 
alluded  to. 

This  letter  is  every  way  an  unfortunate  pro- 
duction. It  does  not  even  show  the  ex[)en80 
and  trouble  we  to<*k  to  prevent  our  citizens  from 
crossing  the  line  and  joining  the  Canadian  in- 
surgents. It  does  not  show  the  exitense  wo 
were  at  in  raising  a  new  regiment  of  infantry 
expressly  for  that  service  (.several  voices  said  yes, 
yes,  it  mentions  that),  (iood,  let  it  Ihj  credit- 
ed accordingly.  liiit  it  does  not  mention  thu 
apfiropriation  of  .^Or>(),f)00  made  at  one  time  for 
that  object ;  it  does  not  mention  the  numerous 
calls  upon  the  militia  authorities  and  the  civil 
authorities  along  the  lino  to  assist  in  restraining 
our  people ;  it  rlotn  not  mention  the  arrests  of 
I)erson.s,  and  seizures  of  arms,  which  we  made ; 
it  does  not  mention  the  prosecutions  which  wo 
instituted ;  it  does  not  show  that  for  two  years 
we  were  at  great  ex[)cnsc  and  trouble  to  restrain 
our  iK:ople ;  and  that  this  expen.so  and  trouble 
was  brought  upon  us  by  the  excitement  produ- 
ced by  the  affair  of  the  Caroline.  The  JJritish 
brought  us  an  immense  expense  by  that  affair, 
for  which  they  render  us  no  thank.s,  an<l  tho 
Secretary  fails  to  remind  them.  Tho  letter  does 
not  repel,  with  tho  indignant  energy  which  tho 
declaration  required,  tliat  wo  had  "/>f;/mj7/et/" 
our  citizens  to  arm  and  join  tho  insurgents.  It 
repels  it,  to  be  sure,  but  too  feebly  and  gently, 
and  it  omits  altogether  what  should  never  Ijo 
lost  sight  of  in  this  case,  that  tho  British  havo 
taken  great  vengeance  on  our  people  for  their 
rashness  in  joining  this  revolt.  Great  numbers 
of  them  were  killed  in  action ;  many  were 
hanged ;  and  many  were  transported  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  world — to  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
under  the  antarctic  circle — where  they  pine  out 
a  miserable  existence,  far,  far,  and  for  ever  re- 
moved from  kindred,  home  and  friends. 
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The  fiiultM  of  th«'  Ii'tt«T  nr<<  nindami'iitnl  and 
radical -IK)  hniiity  of  «.orn|)OHitioii,  no  lro|K,'H 
and  ll^riircM,  no  Jlowcrn  of  rli«'tori(! — ran  halan  u 
or  ffl'"-"  "vor.  The  objcclions  ^o  to  itH  npirit 
and  Kiilistunci — to  crrorM  of  fart  and  law — to  itH 
tanuiioH  and  tiniitlity — and  to  it«  total  on..H- 
Kion  to  demand  rcdrcHS  from  the  HritiHli  K"vi'm- 
mint  for  the  outrages  on  the  Caroline,  which 
that  (jovernmcnt  ha«  a*iHiimc«l.  She  haH  now 
ftssiimt'd  that  outrage  for  the  firNt  time — m- 
Hinnf'd  it  after  thre(!  years  of  refiiNal  to  speak  ; 
and  in  tiie  assumption  offers  not  one  word  of 
ajK'lojfy,  or  of  consolation  to  our  woiinde<i  feel- 
in^H.  She  daps  her  armH  akimbo,  and  avown 
tin;  offence  ;  and  our  Secretary,  in  his  long  and 
iM'aiitifiil  letter,  finds  no  place  to  insert  a  de- 
mand for  the  assumed  ontrape.  He  pives  tip 
the  ciiljirit  subject,  and  demands  nothing  from 
the  imperious  sovereign.  Ho  lets  go  the  ser- 
vant, and  does  not  lay  hold  of  the  master.  This 
is  u  grievous  omission.  It  is  tantamount  to  a 
surrender  of  all  claim  for  any  redress  of  any 
kind.  McIiCod,  the  culprit,  in  given  up  :  he  is 
given  up  without  conditions.  The  British  gov- 
ernment assume  his  ofleiue — demand  his  relea.se 
— otter  us  no  satisfiwtion  :  and  we  give  him  iiji, 
and  ask  no  satisfaction.  'J'lic  letter  demands 
nothing — literally  nothing  :  and  in  that  resiKJCt 
again  degrades  us  as  much  as  the  surrender 
upfin  a  threat  had  already  degraded  ub.  'J'his  is 
a  most  material  point,  and  I  mean  to  make  it 
clear,  f  mean  to  show  that  the  Secretary  in 
giving  up  the  alleged  instrument,  has  demanded 
nothing  from  the  assuming  superiors  :  and  this 
I  will  do  him  the  justice  to  show  by  reading 
from  his  own  letter.  I  have  examined  it  care- 
fully, an<l  can  find  but  two  places  where  the 
slightest  approach  is  made,  not  even  to  a  demand 
for  redress,  but  to  the  suggestion  of  an  intima- 
tion of  a  wish  on  our  side  ever  to  hear  the  name 
of  the  Caroline  mentioned  again.  Thcsn  two 
places  are  on  the  concluding  pages  of  the  letter, 
as  prinled  by  our  onler.  If  there  arc  others, 
let  gentlemen  point  them  out,  and  they  shall 
be  read.  The  two  paragraphs  I  discover,  arc 
these : 

"  This  government,  therefore,  not  only  holds 
itself  aljove  reproach  in  every  thing  resi)ccting 
the  preservation  of  neutrality,  the  observance 
of  the  principle  of  non-intervention,  and  the 
strictest  conformity,  in  these  respects,  to  the 
rules  of  international  law,  but  it  doubts  not  that 


the  worM  will  do  it  the  justice  fo  wknowlcduo 
that  it  has  set  an  example  not  unfit  to  Iw  (i>\. 
lowed  by  others,  and  that,  by  its  steady  IcgihJa- 
tion  on  this  most  important  subject,  it  has  done 
something  to  promote  |H'iu;e  and  good  iieiglilxu- 
hood  among  nations,  and  to  advance  the  civilizu- 
tion  of  mankind. 

"The  President  instnicts  the  undersigned  to 
say,  ill  (!oiicluHion,  that  he  confidently  tniHtK 
that  this  and  all  other  ipiestioim  of  dilltrence 
between  the  twf,  governmeiilH  will  be  treated 
by  both  in  the  full  exercise  of  such  a  spirit  of 
candor,  justice,  anri  mutual  respect,  as  shall  givu 
assurance  of  the  long  continuance  of  |)cace  be- 
tween the  two  countries." 

This  is  all  I  can  see  that  looks  to  the  jK)»Hi)ilc 
contingency  of  any  future  allusion  to  the  case  of 
the  Caroline.  Certainly  there  could  not  lie  a 
more  effectual  abandonment  of  our  claim  to  re- 
dress. The  first  paragraph  g(»es  no  further  tlian 
to  "tnist"  that  the  grounds  may  be  presented 
which  "justify  " — a  strange  word  in  such  a  case 
— the  local  authorities  in  attacking  and  destroy- 
ing this  vessel ;  and  the  hecond  buries  it  all  up 
by  deferring  it  to  the  general  and  [Kjaceful  hettlt- 
meiit  of  all  other  rjuestions  and  differences  Ijc- 
tween  the  two  countries.  Certainly  this  is  a 
farewell  salutation  to  the  whole  affair.  It  is  the 
valedictory  to  the  Caroline.  It  is  the  partini,' 
word,  and  is  evidently  so  understood  by  the 
Hritish  ministry.  They  have  taken  no  notice 
of  this  beautiful  letter  :  they  have  returned  no 
answer  'o  it ;  they  have  not  even  acknowIedRtd 
its  receipt.  The  ministry,  the  parliament,  and 
the  press,  all  acknowledge  themselves  satis- 
fied—satisfied with  the  answer  which  was  given 
to  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  I2th  of  March.  They  cease 
to  speak  of  the  affair  ;  and  the  miserable  Caro- 
line— plunging  in  flames  over  the  frightful  cata- 
ract, the  dead  and  the  dying  both  on  lK)ard— is 
treated  as  a  gone-by  procession,  which  has  lost 
its  interest  for  ever.  Mr.  Webster  has  given  it 
up,  by  deferring  it  to  general  settlement ;  and 
in  so  giving  it  uj),  has  not  only  abandoned  the 
rights  and  honor  of  his  country,  but  violated  the 
laws  of  diplomatic  intercourse.  Outrages  anil 
insults  are  never  deferred  to  a  general  settle- 
ment. They  are  settled  per  se — and  promiitly 
and  preliminarily.  All  other  negotiations  cease 
until  the  insult  and  outrage  is  settled.  That  i> 
the  course  of  Great  Britain  herself  in  this  case. 
She  assumes  the  arrest  of  McLeod  to  be  an 
offence  to  the  British  crown,  and  dropping  all 
other  questions  of  difference,  demands  instant 
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rcDArotii'ti  for  tlint  oirtiici-.    Mr.  WchHtcr  hIiouM 
Imvu  clonu  tim  Maiiiu  Ity  tliu  otruncu  to  IiIh  coiiti- 
try.    It  w.in  prior  in  time,  and  nIiouM  havo  Ikcii 
nrior  in  hotlli'mcnt — at  all  rvintH  this  two  olFin- 
cc'S  hIioiiIiI  liiivo  t>ocn  Hcttlod  together.     liiNtcail 
of  thiit  liu  liuHtcns  to  make  n'priration  to  tlu^ 
Uritisli    «loc'H  it  in  pcrnon — ami  witliout  wuitinn 
cvin  to  draw  up  a  letter  in  reply  to  Mr.  Fox  ! 
ami  then,  of  Iuh  own  head,  defurH  our  complaint 
lo  a  ntneral  wtttleinent.     TliiM  in  unlienrd  of, 
I'itliir  in  national  or  individual  inHidtH.     AVIiiit 
would  wu  think  of  a  ninn,  who  U-inK  inNultcd 
liy  ail  oiitra^o  to  his  family  in  hiH  house,  should 
say  to  the  [icriietratorH :  "Wo  have  h    ne  out- 
htanilinn  uccoiintH,  and  s(»ino  day  or  other  wc 
may  have  u  ^t-'ncral  settlt  rneiit ;  and  then,  I  tiuHt 
yt.ii  will  settl'j  this  outrage."     What  would  Ikj 
said  of  un  individual  in  such  a  ca«c,  must  he 
naid  of  ourselves  in  this  case.     In  vain  do  Ren- 
tlimin  point  to  the  paragraph  in  the  letter,  so 
[lowcrfully  drawn,  which  paints  the  destruction 
uf  the  Caroline,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  inno- 
cent a«  well  OS  the  Ruilty,  asleep  on  board  of 
htr.    That  paro^raph  agj^ravutcs  the  demerit 
of  the  letter :  for,  after  ho  well  showinj^  the 
enormity  of  the  wronf?.  ond  our  just  title  to  re- 
dross,  it  abandons  the  ca.se  without  the  Hlightest 
atonement.     IJut  that  letter,  with  all  its  ample 
Ijcauties,  found  no  place  to  rebuke  tlie  imprcHs- 
uieut  and  abduction  of  the  [tcrson  claimed  as  a 
British  subject,  because  he  was  a  fuf;ilive  rebel. 
Whether  so,  or  not,  he  could  not  be  seized  upon 
American  soil— could  not  even  Ikj  given  up  un- 
der tlic  extradition  clause  in  Mr.  Jay's  treaty, 
even  if  in  force,  which  only  applied  to  |)cr8onal 
and  not  to  political  offences.    But  that  letter, 
was  for  Buncombe  :  it  was  for  homo  consump- 
tion :  it  was  to  justify  to  the  American  jieoplc 
on  tlie  24th  of  May,  what  had  been  done  on  the 
12th  of  March.    It  was   BU[)crscrilx;d  to   Mr. 
Fox,  but  written  for  our  own  people :  and  ho 
Mr.  Fox  understood  it,  and  never  even  acknow- 
ledged its  receipt. 

But  gf  ntlemcn  point  to  a  special  phrase  in  the 
letter,  and  quote  it  with  triumph,  as  showing 
pluck  and  fight  in  our  Secretary:  it  is  the 
phrase,  "  bloody  and  exasperated  war  " — and 
consider  this  phrase  as  a  cure  for  all  deficiencies. 
Alas !  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the  very  thing 
which  did  the  business  for  our  Secretary.  That 
blood,  with  war,  and  exasperation,  seems  to  have 
liMtened  his  submission  to  the  British  demand. 


Hut  how  waM  it  with  .Mr.  Pox  7  Did  it  huten 
his  inclination  to  pacify  us  /  Did  h*'  take  it  aa 
II  Jiiiig  to  r|iiick('n  him  /  or,  did  (he  Mritish 
Kovi-niincnt  feel  it  oh  an  iiiduri-tiicnt,  or  ><timii- 
liis  to  hasten  atonement  fur  the  injury  they  had 
a.ssunii'd  ?  Not  at  all !  Fur  from  it !  Mr.  Fox 
did  not  take  fright,  and  answer  in  two  days  I 
nor  has  he  answend  yet !  nor  will  he  ever  while 
such  gentle  epistles  an;  written  to  him.  Its 
effict  ii|Km  the  British  ministry  is  shown  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  tn^utcd  it — tlio 
(•oiitcmpl  of  silence.  No,  sir  !  instead  of  these 
gentle  phrises,  there  ought  to  have  Ikcii  two 
brief  words  sjioken  to  Mr.  Fox — first,  your  let- 
ter contains  a  threat ;  and  the  American  govern- 
fneiit  does  not  negotiate  under  a  threat ;  iiejt, 
your  government  has  assumed  the  Can-line  out- 
rage to  the  United  .States,  and  now  atone  for  it: 
and  as  to  Mcl.eoil,  he  is  in  the  hands  of  justice, 
and  will  lie  tried  for  bis  crimes,  mconiiiig  to  the 
law  of  nations.  This  is  the  answer  which  ought 
to  have  liecn  given.  IJut  not  so.  Instant  sub- 
mission  on  our  part,  wa.s  the  resolve  and  the 
act.  Forty  days  afterwards  this  fine  letter  was 
delivered.  Unfortunate  as  is  this  boasted  letter 
in  so  many  respects,  it  has  a  further  sin  to  an- 
swer for,  and  that  is  for  its  place,  or  order — itH 
collocation  and  connection — in  the  printed  docu- 
ment which  lies  l)cfore  us ;  and  also  in  its  as- 
sumption to  "enclose"  the  Crittenden  instruc- 
tions to  Mr.  Fox — which  had  been  personally 
delivered  to  him  forty  (lays  before.  The  letter 
is  printed,  in  the  document,  Ixfore  the  "instruc- 
tions," though  written  forty  days  after  them ; 
and  purports  to  "  enclose  "  what  had  lieen  long 
Ixjfore  delivered.  Sir,  the  case  of  McLeod  is  not 
an  isolation  :  it  is  not  a  solitary  act :  it  is  not 
an  atom  lying  by  itself.  But  it  is  a  feature  in 
a  largo  picture — a  link  in  a  long  chain.  It  con- 
nects itself  with  all  the  aggressive  conduct  of 
Great  Britain  towards  the  United  States — her 
encroachments  on  the  State  of  Maine — her  occu- 
pation of  our  territory  on  the  Oregon — lier  inso- 
lence in  searching  our  vessels  on  the  coast  of 
Africa — the  liberation  of  our  slaves,  wrecked  on 
her  islands,  when  in  transition  from  one  part 
of  the  Union  to  another — her  hatching  in  Lon- 
don for  the  Southern  States,  what  was  hatched 
there  above  forty  years  ago  for  San  Domingo: 
and  the  ominous  unofficial  intimation  to  our 
aforesaid  Secretary,  that  the  federal  government 
is  bound  for  the  Euroi^'an  debts  of  the  individual 
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States.  The  McLeod  case  mixes  itself  with  the 
whole  of  these ;  and  the  success  which  has  at- 
tended British  threats  in  his  case,  may  bring  ua 
threats  in  all  the  other  cases;  and  blows  to 
back  them,  if  not  settled  to  British  liking. 
Subuiission  invites  aggression.  The  British  are 
a  great  people — a  wonderful  people ;  and  can 
perform  as  well  as  threaten.  Occupying  some 
islands  no  larger  than  two  of  our  States,  they 
have  taken  possession  of  the  commanding  points 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  dominate 
over  an  extent  of  land  and  water,  compared  to 
which  the  greatest  of  empires — that  of  Alexan- 
der, of  Trajan,  of  the  Caliphs — was  a  dot  upon 
the  map.  War  is  to  them  a  distant  occupation — 
an  ex-territorial  excursion — something  like  pi- 
racy on  a  vast  scale ;  in  which  their  fleets  go 
forth  to  capture  and  destroy — to  circumnavigate 
the  globe  ;  .ind  to  return  loaded  with  the  spoil 
of  plundered  nations.  Since  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  no  foreign  hostile  foot  has  trod 
their  soil ;  and,  safe  thus  far  from  the  ravages 
of  war  at  home,  they  are  the  more  ready  to  en- 
gage in  ravages  abroaJ.  To  bully,  to  terrify, 
to  strike,  to  crush,  to  plunder — and  then  exact 
indemnities  as  the  price  of  forbearance — is  their 
policy  and  their  practice :  and  they  look  upon 
us  with  our  rich  towns  and  extended  coasts,  as 
a  fit  subject  for  these  compendious  tactics.  We 
all  deprecate  a  war  with  that  people — none  ac- 
precate  it  more  than  I  do — not  for  its  danger 
but  for  its  elTects  on  the  business  pursuits  of 
the  two  countries,  and  its  injury  to  liberal 
governments :  but  we  shall  never  prevent  war 
by  truckling  to  threats,  and  squandering  in 
douceurs  to  the  States  what  ought  to  be  conse- 
crated to  the  defence  of  the  country.  The  result 
of  our  first  war  with  this  people,  when  only  a 
fifth  of  our  present  numbers,  shows  what  we 
could  do  in  a  seven  years'  contest :  the  result  of 
the  second  shows  that,  at  the  end  of  two  yeare, 
having  repulsed  their  fleets  and  armies  at  all 
points,  we  were  just  ready  to  light  upon  Canada 
with  an  hundred  thousand  volunteers,  fired  by 
the  glories  of  New  Orleans.  And  in  any  future 
war  with  that  nation,  woe  to  the  statesman  that 
woos  peace  at  the  repulse  of  the  foe.  Of  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  we  are  the  people  to  land 
upon  the  coasts  ^of  England  and  Ireland.  We 
are  their  kin  and  kith  ;  and  the  visits  of  kindred 
have  sympathies  and  affections,  which  statutes 
and  proclamations  cannot  control. 


CHAPTER    LXXVII. 

REFUSAL  OF  TUE  HOUSE  TO  ALLOW  EECES8 
COMMITTEES. 

Two  propositions  submitted  at  this  session  to 
allow  committees  to  sit  in  the  recess,  and  collect 
information  on  industrial  subjects — commerce, 
manufactures,  and  agriculture — with  a  view  to 
beneficial  legislation,  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
out  a  very  full  examination  into  the  whole  sub- 
ject— under  all  its  aspects,  of  constitutionali- 
ty and  expediency.  The  whole  debate  was 
brought  on  by  the  principal  proposition,  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Winthrop,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  in  these  words : 

"  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  nine  mem- 
bers, not  more  than  one  of  whom  shall  be  from 
any  one  State,  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  to  sit 
during  the  recess,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  evi- 
dence at  the  principal  ports  of  entry  and  else- 
where, as  to  the  operation  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem and  rates  of  duties  on  imports  upon  tlie 
manufacturing,  agricultural,  and  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  country,  and  of  procuring,  gen- 
erally, such  information  as  may  be  useful  to 
Congress  in  any  revision  of  the  revenue  laws 
which  may  be  attempted  at  the  next  session." 

On  this  resolution  there  was  but  little  said. 
The  previous  question  was  soon  called,  and  the 
resolution  carried  by  a  lean  majority — 106  to 
104.  A  reconsideration  was  instantly  moved 
by  Mr.  McKeon  of  New  York,  which,  after 
some  discussion,  was  adopted,  lOG  to  90.  The 
resolution  was  then  laid  on  the  table :  from 
which  it  was  never  raised.  Afterwards  a  mod- 
ification of  it  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Kennedy 
of  Maryland,  from  the  committee  on  commerce, 
in  these  wo  ds : 

'■'■  Resolved,  That  a  select  committee  of  eleven 
members,  not  more  than  one  of  which  shall  be 
from  any  one  State,  be  appointed  by  the  Chair, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  evidence  at  the  prin- 
cipal ports  of  entry  and  elsewhere  as  to  the 
operation  of  the  existing  system  and  rates  of 
duties  on  imports  upon  the  manufacturing, 
commercial,  and  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country ;  and  of  procuring,  generally,  such  in- 
formation as  may  be  useful  to  Congress  in  any 
revision  of  the  revenue  laws  which  may  be  at- 
tempted at  the  next  session. 

"  Resolved^  further,  That  said  committee  be 
aathorized  to  sit  during  the  recess,  and  to  em- 
ploy a  clerk." 


le  Chair,  to  eit 
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A  motion    was   made    by  IngcrsoU   which 
brought  up  the  question  of  recess  committees 
on  their  own  merits,  stripped  of  the  extraneous 
considerations  which  a  proposition  for  such  a 
committee,  for  a  particular  purpose,  would  al- 
ways introduce.    lie  moved  to  strike  out  the 
words,  "  to  sit  during  the  recess."    This  'vas 
the  proper  isolation  of  the  contested  point.    In 
this  form   the  objections  to  such  committees 
were  alone  considered,  and  found  to  be  insuper- 
able.   In  the  first  place,  no  warrant  could  be 
found  in  the  constitution  for  this  elongation  of 
itself  by  the  House  by  means  of  its  committees, 
and  it  was  inconsistent  with  that  adjournment 
for  which  the  constitution  provides,  and  with 
those  immunities  to  members  which  are  limited 
to  the  term  of  service,  and  the  time  allowed  for 
travelling  to  and  from  Congress.    No  warrant 
could  be  found  for  them  in  the  constitution,  and 
practical  reasons  against  them  presented  them- 
selves more  forcibly  and  numerously  as  the 
question  was  examined.    The  danger  of  degen- 
erating into  faction  and  favoritism,  was  seen  to 
be  imminent.    Committees  might  be  appointed 
to  perambulate  the  Union — at  the  short  ses- 
sions for  nine  months  in  the  year — spending 
their  time  idly,  or  engaged  in  political  objects — 
drawing  the  pay  and  mileage  of  members  of 
Congress  all  the  time,  with  indefinite  allow- 
ances for   contingencies.      If  one    committee 
might  be  so  appointed,  then  as  many  others  as 
the  House  chose  :   if  by  one  House,  then  by 
both:  if  to  perambulate  the  United  States, 
then  all  Europe — constituting  a  mode  of  mak- 
ing the  tour  of  Europe  at  the  public  expense. 
All  Congress  might  be  so  employed :   but  it 
was  probable  that  only  the  dominant  party, 
each  in  its  turn,  would  so  favor  its  own  parti- 
sans, and  for  its  own  purposes.    The  practical 
evils  of  the  measure  augmented  to  the  view  as 
more  and  more  examined  :    and  finally,  the 
whole  question  was  put  to  rest  by  the  decided 
sense  of  the  House — only  sixty-two  members 
voting  against  the  motion  to  lay  it  on  the  table, 
not  to  be  taken  up  again :   a  convenient,  and 
compendious  way  to  get  rid  of  a  subject,  as  it 
brings  on  the  direct  vote,  without  (discussion, 
and  without  the  process  of  the  previo  is  ques- 
tion to  cut  off  debate. 

Such  was  the  decision  of  the  House;  and, 
what  has  happened  in  the  Senate,  goes  to  con- 
firm the  vsisdom  of  their  decision.  Recess  com- 
VoL.  II.— 20 


mittees  have  been  appointed  from  that  body; 
and  each  case  of  such  appointment  has  become 
a  standing  argument  against  their  existence. 
The  first  instance  was  that  of  a  senatorial  com- 
mittee, in  the  palmy  days  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  consistmg  of  the  friends  of  that  bank, 
appointed  on  the  motion  of  its  own  friends  to 
examine  it — spending  the  whole  recess  in  the 
work :  and  concluding  with  a  report  lauding 
the  management  of  the  bank,  and  assading 
those  who  opposed  it.  Several  other  senato- 
rial recess  committees  have  since  l)een  appoint- 
ed; but  under  circumstances  which  condemn 
them  as  an  example ;  and  with  consequences 
which  exemplify  the  varieties  of  abuse  to  which 
tLry  are  subject ;  and  of  which,  faction,  favorit- 
ism, personal  objects,  ungovernable  expense, 
and  little,  or  no  utility,  constitute  the  heads. 


CHAPTEK    LXXVIII. 

REDUCTION  OF  THE  EXPENSE  OF  FOREIGN  MIS- 
SIONS BY  REDCCINO  THE  NUMBER. 

A  QUESTION  of  permanent  and  increasing  in- 
terest was  opened  at  this  session,  which  has  be- 
come more  exigent  with  time,  and  deserves  to 
be  pursued  until  its  object  shall  be  accom- 
plished. It  was  the  question  of  reducing  the 
expenses  of  foreign  missions,  by  reducing  the 
number,  and  the  expediency  of  returning  to  the 
Jcffersonian  policy  of  having  no  ministers  resi- 
dent, or  permanent  succession  of  ministers 
abroad.  The  question  was  brought  on  by  a 
motion  from  Mr.  Charles  Jarcd  IngersoU  to 
strike  from  the  appropriation  bill  the  salaries 
of  some  missions  mentioned  in  it;  and  this 
motion  brought  on  the  question  of,  how  far  the 
House  had  a  right  to  interfere  in  these  misEions 
and  control  them  by  withholding  compensa- 
tion ?  and  how  far  it  was  expedient  to  diminish 
their  number,  and  to  return  to  the  Jcffersonian 
policy?  Charges  had  been  appointed  to  Sar- 
dinia and  Naples :  Mr.  IngersoU  thought  them 
unnecessary;  as  also  the  mission  to  Austria, 
and  that  the  ministers  to  Spain  ought  to  be  re- 
duced to  chargeships.  Mr.  Caleb  Cushing  con- 
sidered the  appointment  of  these  ministers  as 
giving  them  "vested  rights  in  their  salaries," 
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and  that  the  House  was  bound  to  vote.  Mr. 
Ingcrsoll  scouted  this  idea  of  "vested  rights." 
Mr.  Adams  said  the  office  of  minister  was  cre- 
ated by  the  law  of  nations,  and  it  belonged  to 
the  President  and  Senate  to  fill  it,  and  for  the 
Congress  to  control  it,  if  it  judged  it  necessary, 
as  the  British  parliament  has  a  right  to  control 
the  war  which  the  king  has  a  right  to  declare, 
namely,  by  withholding  the  supplies:  but  it 
would  require  an  extreme  case  to  do  so  after 
the  ai)pointmcnt  had  been  made.  He  did  not 
think  the  House  ought  to  lay  aside  its  power 
to  control  in  a  case  obviously  improper.  And 
he  thought  the  introduction  of  an  appropriation 
bill,  like  the  present,  a  fit  occasion  to  inquire 
into  the  propriety  of  every  mission ;  and  he 
thought  it  expedient  to  reduce  the  expenses  of 
our  foreign  missions,  by  reducing  the  number : 
and  with  this  view  he  should  offer  a  resolution 
when  it  should  be  in  order  to  do  so.  Mr.  Gil- 
mer, as  one  of  the  Committee  on  Retrenchment, 
had  paid  some  attention  to  the  subject  of  our 
foreign  representation ;  and  he  believed,  with 
Mr.  Adams,  that  both  the  grade  and  the  desti- 
nation of  our  foreign  agents  would  admit  of  a 
beneficial  reduction.  Mr.  IngersoU  rejoined  on 
tlie  different  branches  of  the  question,  and  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  policy,  and  for  following  up 
the  inquiry  proposed  by  Mr.  Adams  ;  and  said : 

"  If  the  stand  he  had  now  taken  should  even- 
tually lead  to  the  retrenchment  alluded  to  in 
the  resolution  of  the  venerable  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  he  should  be  content.  He  still 
thought  the  House  might  properly  exercise  its 
withholding  power,  not,  indeed,  so  as  to  stop 
the  wheels  of  government,  but  merely  to  curtail 
an  unnecossary  expenditure  ;  and  he  hoped 
there  would  be  enough  of  constitutional  feeling, 
of  the  esprit  die  corps^  to  lead  them  to  insist 
upon  their  right.  He  scouted  the  idea  of  the 
President's  appointment  creating  a  vested  in- 
terest in  the  appointee  to  his  salary  as  minister. 
Such  a  doctrine  would  be  monstrous.  The 
House  might  bo  bound  by  high  considerations 
of  policy  and  propriety,  but  never  by  the  force 
of  a  contract,  to  appropriate  for  an  appointed 
minister.  This  was  carrying  the  principle  totally 
extra  mxtnia  mundi,  Mr.  I.  disclaimed  op- 
posing these  measures  on  the  mere  ground  of 
dollars  and  cents  ;  he  alluded  to  the  multiplica- 
tion of  missions  to  and  from  this  country  as  in- 
troducing examples  of  lavish  expenditure  and 
luxurious  living  among  our  own  citizens.  As 
to  the  distinction  between  temporary  and  per- 
manent missions,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Cushing]  perfectly  well  knew 


that  originally  all  public  missions  were  tempo- 
rary ;  such  a  thing  as  a  permanent  foreign  mis- 
sion was  unheard  of.  This  was  an  invention 
of  modern  times  ;  and  it  had  been  Mr.  Jctltr- 
son's  opinion  that  such  missions  ought  not  Id 
exist.  It  was  high  time  that  public  attention 
was  called  to  the  subject ;  and  he  hoped  tliut  iit 
the  next  session  Mr.  Adams  would  bring  foi- 
ward  and  press  his  resolution  of  inquiry  as  tu 
the  expediency  of  reducing  the  whole  system 
of  foreign  intercourse." 

Mr.  Adams  afterwards  introduced  his  pro- 
posed resolution,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
House,  and  sent  to  the  Commiitee  on  Foreign 
Relations ;  but  which  has  not  yet  produced  the 
required  reform.    This  was  his  resolve : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  reducing  the  expenditures  in  the  dij)- 
loinatic  department  of  the  government,  by  (li- 
minishing  the  number  of  ministers  and  other 
diplomatic  agents  abroad,  and  report  thereon  to 
the  House." 

It  would  be  a  public  benefaction,  and  a  great 
honor  to  the  member  who  should  do  it,  for  some 
ardent  i'  an  to  take  charge  of  this  subject— re- 
vive Mr.  Adams'  resolution,  and  pursue  the  in- 
quiry through  all  the  branches  which  belong  to 
it :  and  they  are  many.  First :  The  full  mission 
of  minister  plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extra- 
ordinary, formerly  created  only  on  extraordi- 
nary occasions,  and  with  a  few  great  courts,  and 
intrusted  to  eminent  men,  are  now  lavished  in 
profusion ;  and  at  secondary  courts  ;  and  filled 
with  men  but  little  adapted  to  grace  them ;  and 
without  waiting  for  an  occasion,  but  rapidly,  to 
accommodate  political  partisans  ;  and  as  a  mere 
party  policy,  recalling  a  political  opponent  to 
make  room  for  an  adherent :  and  so  keeping  up 
a  perpetual  succession,  and  converting  the  en- 
voys extraordinary  into  virtual  ministers  resi- 
dent. In  the  second  place,  there  are  no  pleni- 
potentiaries now — no  ministers  with  full  powers 
— or  in  fact  with  any  powers  at  all,  except  to  copy 
what  is  sent  to  them,  and  sign  what  they  are  told, 
The  Secretaries  of  State  now  do  the  business 
themselves,  either  actuall  •,  making  the  treaty  at 
home  while  the  minister  is  idle  abroad,  or  virtu- 
ally by  writing  instructions  for  home  elfcct.  often 
published  before  they  are  delivered,  and  con- 
taining every  word  the  minister  is  to  say— witii 
orders  to  apply  for  fresh  instructions  at  every 
new  turn  the  business  takes.    And  communia- 
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tions  have  now  become  so  rapid  and  facile  that 
the  entire  negotiation  may  be  conducted  at  home 
—the  important  minister  plenipotentiary  and 
envoy  extraordinary  being  reduced  to  the  fimc- 
tions  of  a  messenger.  In  the  third  place,  all 
the  n)issiona  have  become  resident,  contrary  to 
the  policy  and  interest  of  our  country,  which 
wants  no  entangling  alliances  or  connections 
abroad ;  and  to  the  damage  of  our  treasury,  which 
is  heavily  taxed  to  keep  up  a  numerous  diplomatic 
establishment  in  Europe,  not  merely  useless, 
but  pernicious.  In  the  fourth  place," our  foreign 
intercourse  has  become  uiordinately  expensive, 
costing  above  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
j-ear;  and  for  ministers  who  do  not  compare 
with  the  Jolui  Marshalls  of  Virginia,  the  John 
Quincy  Adamses,  the  Pinckneys  of  South  Caro- 
lina, the  Pinkncy  of  Maryland,  the  Rufus  Kings, 
Alljert  Gallatins,  James  Monroes,  the  Living- 
stons, and  all  that  class,  the  pride  of  their  coun- 
try, and  the  admiration  of  Europe ;  and  which 
did  not  cost  us  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  and  had  something  to  do,  and  did  it — and 
represented  a  nation  abroad,  and  not  a  party. 
Prominently  among  the  great  subjects  demand- 
ing reform,  is  now  the  diplomatic  intercourse  of 
ilie  United  States.  Reduction  of  number,  no  mis- 
sion witliout  an  object  to  accomplish,  no  per- 
petiial  succession  of  ministers,  no  ministers  r"'si- 
deiit,  no  exclusion  of  one  party  by  the  other 
from  this  national  representation  abroad,  no 
rank  higher  than  a  charge  except  when  a  special 
service  is  to  be  performed  and  then  nationally 
composed :  and  the  expenses  inexorably  brought 
back  within  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  Such  are  the  reforms  which  our  diplo- 
matic foreign  intercourse  has  long  required — 
wliich  so  loudly  called  for  the  hand  of  corrcctif)n 
lifteen  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Adams  submitted 
Ills  resolution  ;  and  all  the  evils  of  which  have 
nearly  doubled  since.  It  is  a  case  in  which  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  immediate  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  and  the  sole  constitu- 
tional originator  of  taxes  upon  them,  should  act 
as  a  check  upon  the  President  and  Senate ;  and 
dn  it  as  the  British  House  of  Commons  checks 
the  king,  the  lords  pnd  the  ministry — by  with- 
liolding  the  supplies. 


CHAPTER    LXXIX. 

INFRINGEMENT  OF  THE  TARIFF  COMI'RuMISE 
ACT  OF  1S33:  CIORRECTION  OF  ABUSES  IN 
DRAWBACKS. 

The  history,  both  ostensible  and  secrcct,  of  this 
act  has  been  given,  and  its  brief  existence  fore- 
told, although  intended  for  perpetuity,  and  the 
fate  of  the  Union,  in  numerous  State  legislative 
resolves,  and  in  inumerable  speeches,  declared 
to  depend  upon  il  s  inviolability.  It  was  assumed 
to  have  saved  the  Union :  the  corollary  of  that 
assumption  was,  that  its  breach  would  dissolve 
the  Union.  Equally  vain  and  idle  were  both 
the  a.ssumption  and  the  inference !  and  equally 
erroneous  was  the  general  voice,  which  attri- 
buted the  act  to  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Calhoun. 
They  appeared  to  the  outside  observer  as  the 
authors  of  the  act:  the  inside  witness  saw  in 
Mr.  John  M.  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  and  Mr. 
Robert  P.  Letcher,  of  Kentucky,  its  real  archi- 
tects— the  former  in  commencing  the  measure 
and  controlling  its  provisions ;  the  latter  as  hav- 
ing brought  Mr.  Calhoun  to  its  acceptance  by 
the  communication  to  him  of  President  Jack- 
son's intentions ;  and  by  his  exertions  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  was  composed  of 
two  parts — one  part  to  last  nine  j-ear.s,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  manufacturers  :  the  other  part  to 
last  for  ever,  for  the  benefit  of  the  planting  and 
consimiing  interest.  Neither  part  lived  out  its 
allotted  time ;  or,  rather,  the  first  part  died  pre- 
maturely, and  tlie  second  never  began  to  live. 
It  was  a  felo  de  se  from  the  beginning,  and 
bound  to  perish  of  the  diseases  in  it.  To  Mr.  Clay 
and  Mr.  Calhoun,  it  was  a  political  necessity — 
one  to  get  rid  of  a  stumbling-block  (which  protec- 
tive tariff  had  become)  ;  the  other  to  escape  a 
personal  peril  which  his  nullifying  ordinance  had 
brought  upon  him  :  and  with  both,  it  was  a  piece 
of  policy,  to  enable  them  to  combine  against  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  by  postponing  their  own  contention : 
and  a  device  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Clayton  and  Mr. 
Clay  to  preserve  the  protective  system,  doomed 
to  a  correction  of  its  abuses  at  the  ensuing  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  The  presidential  election  was 
over,  and  General  Jackson  elected  to  his  second 
term,  pledged  to  a  revenue  tariff  and  incidental 
protection:  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
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gross  were  under  the  same  pledge :  the  public 
debt  was  rapidly  verging  to  extinction:  and 
both  the  circumstances  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
temper  of  the  government  were  in  harmony 
with  the  wishes  of  the  people  for  a  "judicious 
tariff; "  limited  to  the  levy  of  the  revenue  re- 
quired for  the  econc.  lical  administration  of  a 
plain  government,  and  so  levied  as  to  extend 
encouragement  to  the  home  production  of  arti- 
cles necessary  to  our  independence  and  comfort. 
All  this  was  ready  to  be  done,  and  the  country 
quieted  for  ever  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  when 
the  question  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
government  by  a  coalition  between  Mr.  Clay  and 
Mr.  Calhoun,  and  a  bill  concocted,  as  vicious  in 
principle,  as  it  was  selfish  and  unparliamentary 
in  its  conception  and  execution.  The  plan  was 
to  give  the  manufacturers  their  undue  protec- 
tion for  nine  years,  by  making  annual  reduc- 
tions, so  light  and  trifling  during  the  time,  that 
they  would  not  be  felt ;  and  after  the  nine  years, 
to  give  the  anti-tariff  party  their  millennium,  in 
jumping  down,  at  two  leaps,  in  the  two  last 
years,  to  a  uniform  ad  valorem  duty  of  twenty 
per  centum  on  all  dutied  articles.  All  practical 
men  saw  at  the  time  how  this  concoction  would 
work — that  it  would  produce  more  revenue  than 
the  government  wanted  the  first  seven  years, 
and  leave  it  deficient  afterwards — that  the  re- 
sult would  be  a  revulsion  of  all  interests  against 
a  system  which  left  the  government  without 
revenue — and  that,  in  this  revulsion  there  must 
be  a  re-modelling,  and  an  increase  in  the  tariff: 
all  ending  in  a  complete  deception  to  the  anti- 
tariff  party,  who  would  see  the  protective  part 
of  the  compromise  fully  enjoyed  by  the  manu- 
facturing interest,  and  the  relief  part  for  them- 
selves wholly  lost.  All  this  was  seen  at  the 
time :  but  a  cry  was  got  up,  by  folly  and  knavery, 
of  danger  to  the  Union :  this  bill  was  proclaimed 
as  the  only  means  of  saving  it :  ignorance,  credu- 
lity, timidity  and  temporizing  temperaments 
united  to  believe  it.  And  so  the  bill  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  God-send :  the  coming  of  which  had 
saved  the  Union — the  loss  of  which  would  de- 
stroy it :  and  the  two  ostensible  architects  of 
the  measure  (each  having  worked  in  his  own 
interest,  and  one  greatly  over-reaching  the 
other),  were  saluted  as  pacificators,  who  had 
sacrificed  their  ambition  upon  the  altar  of  pa- 
triotism for  the  good  of  their  country. 

The  time  had  come  for  testing  these  opinions. 


We  were  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  compromise: 
the  first  part  had  nearly  run  its  course :  within 
one  year  the  second  part  was  to  begin.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  declared  the  ne- 
cessity of  loans  and  taxes  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment :  a  loan  bill  for  twelve  millions  had  been 
passed :  a  tariff  bill  to  raise  fourteen  millions 
more  was  depending  j  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  Mr.  Millard 
Fillmore,  thus  defended  its  necessity : 

"  He  took  a  view  of  the  effects  of  the  compro- 
mise act,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  that  by 
that  act  one  tenth  of  the  customs  over  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  ad  valorem  was  to  come  off  on  tlVj 
Ist  January,  1834 ;  and  on  the  1st  January, 
1836,  another  tenth  was  to  be  deducted ;  on  (lie 
Ist  January,  1838,  another  tenth ;  and  on  the 
1st  January,  1840,  another  tenth ;  and  on  the 
1st  January,  1842,  three  tenths  more  ;  and  on 
the  1st  July,  1842,  the  remaining  three  tenths 
were  to  be  deducted,  so  that,  on  that  day,  what 
was  usually  termed  the  compromise  act,  was  to 
go  fully  into  effect,  and  reduce  the  revenue  to 
20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  articles  imported 
into  the  couitry.  It  appeared  from  a  report  sul> 
mitted  to  this  House  (he  meant  the  financial  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  document 
No.  2,  page  20),  showing  the  amount  of  imports 
for  the  seven  years  from  1834  to  1840  inclusive, 
that  there  were  imported  into  this  country  one 
hundred  and  forty-one  million  four  hundred  and 
seventy-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  dollars'  worth  of  goods,  of  which  seventy- 
one  million  seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twelve  dollars  were 
free  of  duty,  and  sixty-nine  million  seven  hundred 
and  forty-«ight  thousand  four  hundred  and  tifty- 
seven  dollars  paid  duty.  Then,  having  these 
amounts,  and  knowing  that,  by  the  compromise 
act,  articles  paying  duty  over  20  per  cent.,  and 
many  of  them  paid  more,  were  to  be  reduced 
down  to  that  standard,  and  all  were  to  pay  only 
20  per  cent.,  what  would  be  the  amount  of  re- 
venue from  that  source  ?  Why,  its  gross  amount 
would  only  be  thirteen  million  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  round  numbers— 
that  is,  taking  the  average  of  goods  imported  in 
the  last  seven  years,  the  whole  gross  amount  o( 
duty  that  would  pass  into  the  Treasury,  did  all 
the  imported  articles  pay  the  highest  rate  of 
duty,  would  only  be  thirteen  million  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  thousand  dollars— say  four- 
teen millions  of  dollars  in  round  numbers." 

Thus  the  compromise  act,  under  its  second 
stage,  was  only  to  produce  about  fourteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars— little  more  than  half  what  the 
exigencies  of  the  government  required.  Mr 
Fillmore  passed  in  review  the  different  modes 
by  which  money  could  be  raised.    First,  by 
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loans:  and  rejected  that  mode  as  only  to  be 
used  temporarily,  and  until  taxes  of  some  kind 
could  be  levied.    Next,  by  direct  taxation :  and 
rejected  that  mode  as  being  contrary  to  the 
habits  and  feelings  of  the  people.    Thirdly,  by 
duties:  and  preferred  that  mode  as  being  the 
one  preferred  by  the  country,  and  by  which  the 
payment  of  the  tax  became,  in  a  large  degrte, 
voluntary— according  to  the  taste  of  the  payer 
in  purchasing  foreign  goods.  He,  therefore,  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  preferred  that 
mode,  although  it  involved  an  abrogation  of  the 
compromise.      His  bill   proposed  twenty  per 
centum  additional  to  the  existing  duty  on  cer- 
tain specified  articles — sufficient  to  make  up  the 
amount  wanted.    This  encroachment  on  a  mea- 
sure so  much  vaunted  when  passed,  and  which 
had  been  kept  inviolate  while  operating  in  favor 
of  one  of  the  parties  to  it,  naturally  excited  com- 
plaint and  opposition  from  the  other ;  and  Mr. 
Gilmer,  of  Virginia,  said: 

"  In  referring  to  the  compromise  act,  the  true 
characteristics  of  that  act  which  recommended 
it  strongly  to  him,  were  that  it  contemplated 
that  duties  were  to  be  levied  for  revenue  only, 
and  in  the  next  place  to  the  amount  only  neces- 
sary to  tlie  supply  of  the  economical  wants  of 
the  government.  He  begged  leave  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  principle  re- 
cognized in  the  language  of  the  compromise — a 
principle  wl  ich  ought  to  be  recognized  in  all 
time  to  come  by  every  department  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  is,  said  he,  that  duties  to  be  raised  for 
revenue  are  to  be  raised  to  such  an  amount  only 
as  is  necessary  for  an  economical  administration 
of  the  government.  Some  incidental  protection 
nuist  necessarily  be  given,  and  he,  for  one,  com- 
ing from  an  anti-tariff  portion  of  the  country, 
would  not  object  to  it.  But  said  he,  we  were 
told  yesterday  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Adams],  that  he  did  not  consider 
the  compromise  binding,  because  it  was  a  com- 
pact between  the  South  and  the  West,  in  which 
New  England  was  not  a  party,  and  it  was  cram- 
med down  her  throat  by  the  previous  question, 
he  voting  against  it.  The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania said  to-day  almost  the  same  thing,  for 
he  considered  it  merely  a  point  of  honor  which 
he  was  willing  to  concede  to  the  South,  and  that 
object  gained,  there  was  no  longer  reason  for 
adhering  to  it. 

Did  the  gentleman  contend  that  no  law  was 
binding  on  New  England,  and  on  him,  unless  it 
IS  sanctioned  by  him  and  the  New  England  dele- 
pation?  Sir,  said  Mr.  G.,  I  believe  that  it  is 
bmding.  whether  sanctioned  by  New  England  or 
not.  The  gentleman  said  that  he  would  give 
the  public  lands  to  the  States,  and  the  compro- 


mise act  to  the  dogs.  Sir,  if  the  lands  are  to 
be  given  to  the  States,  if  upwards  of  three  mil- 
lions are  to  Ijc  deducted  from  that  source  of 
revenue,  and  we  are  then  to  be  told  that  this 
furnishes  a  pretext,  first  for  borrowing,  and  then 
for  taxing  the  people,  we  may  well  feel  cause  for 
insisting  on  the  obligations  of  the  compromise. 
Sir,  said  Mr.  G.,  gentlemen  know  very  well  that 
there  is  some  virtue  in  the  compromise  act,  and 
that  though  it  may  be  repudiated  by  a  few  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  yet  the  people 
themselves  will  adhere  to  it  as  the  means  of 
averting  the  greatest  of  evils.  But  he  had  seen 
enough  to  show  him  that  the  power  of  giving 
might  be  construed  as  the  power  of  taking,  and 
he  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  a  proposition 
to  assume  the  debts  of  the  States— fur  the  more 
that  you  give,  the  more  that  is  wanted. 

"After  some  further  remarks,  Mr.  G.  said 
that  he  was  opposed  to  the  hurrying  of  this  im- 
portant measure  through  at  the  present  sessio.i. 
Let  us  wait  until  sufficient  informntion  is  ob- 
tained to  enable  us  to  act  judiciously.    Let  us 
wait  to  inquire  whether  there  is  any  necessity 
for  raising  an  increased  revenue  of  eight  millions 
of  dollars  from  articles,  all  of  whicii,  under  the 
compromise  act,  are  cither  free  of  duty  or  liable 
to  a  duty  of  less  than  20  per  cent.    Let  us  not 
be  told  that  on  account  of  the  appropriations  for 
a  home  squadron,  and  for  fortifications  amount- 
ing to  about  three  millions  of  dollars,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  raise  this  large  sum.     We  have  al- 
ready borrowed  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  Mr.  Ewing 
tells  us  that  the  customs  will  yield  five  millions, 
which  together,  will  make  seventeen  millions  of 
dollars  of  available  means  in  the  Treasury.   Then 
there  was  a  large  sum  in  the  hands  of  the  dis- 
bursing officers  of  the  government,  and  he  ven- 
tured to  assert  that  there  would  be  moie  than 
twenty  millions  at  the  disposal  of  the  Treasury 
before  the  expiration  of  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress.    Are  we  to  be  told,  said  Mr.  G.,  that  we 
are  to  increase  the  tariff  in  order  to  give  to  the 
States  this  fourth  instalment  under  the  deposit 
act  ?     No  sir ;  let  us  arrest  this  course  of  ex- 
travagance at  the  outset ;  let  us  arrest  that  bill 
which  is  now  hanging  in  the  other  House  [the 
distribution  bill],  and  which  I  trust  will  ever 
hang  there.   Let  us  arrest  that  bill  and  the  pro- 
ceeds from  that  source  will,  in  the  coming  four 
years,  pay  this  twelve  million  loan.     But  these 
nieasures  are  all  a  part  of  the  same  system. 
Distribution  is  used  as  a  pretext  for  a  loan,  and 
a  loan  is  used  as  a  pretext  for  high  duties.    This 
was  an  extraordinary  session  of  Congress,  and 
inasmuch  as  there  would  be  within  a  few  months 
a  regular  session — inasmuch  as  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  had  reported  a  resolution  contem- 
plating the  organization  of  a  select  committee, 
with  a  view  to  the  collection  of  information  to 
aid  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff  for  revenue — and 
inasmuch  as  the  compromise  goes  fully  into 
operation  in  July  next, — he  thought  that  vna- 
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dom,  as  well  as  justice,  dcniandcd  that  they 
shoiilrl  not  hurry  throupli  so  important  a  mea- 
sure, when  it  was  not  al)solutely  esficntial  to 
the  wants  of  the  government. 

"After  some  further  remarks,  Mr.  0.  said 
that  it  was  time  that  he  and  liis  whi}^  friends 
should  understand  one  another.  He  wanted 
now  to  understand  what  were  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  the  whip  party,  of  which  he  was  an 
hunihle  member.  lie  had  for  six  or  seven  years 
lieen  a  mend»er  of  that  party,  and  thought  he 
understood  their  principles,  but  he  much  feared 
that  he  had  lieen  acting  under  some  delusion  ; 
and  now  that  they  were  all  here  together,  he 
wished  to  come  to  a  perfect  understanding." 

The  perfect  iniderstanding  of  each  other  which 
Mr.  Gilmer  wished  to  have  with  his  whig  friends, 
was  a  sort  of  an  appeal  to  Mr.  Clay  to  stand  by 
the  act  of  1H33.  lie  represented  that  party  on 
one  side  of  the  compromise,  and  Mr.  Calhoun 
the  other :  and  now,  when  it  was  about  to  be 
abrogated,  he  naturally  called  on  the  guaranty 
of  the  other  side  to  come  to  the  rescue.  Mr. 
Charles  Jared  Ingersoll,  pleasantly  and  sarcas- 
tically apostrophized  the  two  eminent  chiefs, 
who  represented  two  opposite  parties,  and  glo- 
riously saved  the  Union  (without  the  participa- 
tion of  the  government),  at  the  making  of  that 
compromise :  and  treated  it  as  glory  that  bad 
passed  by : 

"  T  listened  with  edification  to  the  account  of 
the  venerable  member  from  ^fassachusetts  [Mr. 
Adams],  of  the  method  of  enacting  the  compro- 
mise act — what  may  be  called  the  perpetration 
of  that  memorable  measure.  Certainly  it  put 
an  end  to  fearful  strife.  Perhaps  it  saved  this 
glorious  Union.  I  wish  to  be  understood  as 
speaking  respectfully  of  both  the  distinguished 
persons  who  are  said  to  have  accomplished  it. 
After  all,  however,  it  was  rather  their  individual 
achievement  than  an  act  of  Congress.  The  two 
chiefs,  the  towering  peaks,  of  overhanging  pro- 
hibitory protection  and  forcible  nullification, 
nodded  their  summits  together,  and  the  work 
was  done,  without  the  active  agency  of  either 
the  executive  or  legislative  branches  of  govern- 
ment. Its  influences  on  public  tranquillity  were 
benignant.  But  how  to  be  regarded  as  economi- 
Ciil  or  constitutional  lessons,  is  a  dilTerent  ques- 
tion, which,  at  this  session,  I  am  hardly  prepared 
to  unravel.  Undiscriminating  impost,  twenty 
per  cent,  flush  throughout,  on  all  articles  alike, 
will  not  answer  the  purposes  of  the  Union,  or 
of  my  State.  It  is  not  supposed  by  their  ad- 
vocates that  it  will.  The  present  bill  is  to  be 
transient ;  we  are  to  have  more  particular,  moi-e 
thorough  and  permanent  laws  hereafter.  With- 
out giving  in  my  adhesion  to  the  compromise 
act,  or  announcing  opposition  to  it,  I  hope  to  sec 


such  government  as  will  ensure  steu(\)-  emplov 
ment,  at  good  wages,  by  which  I  niian  lii;ili 
wages,  paid  in  hard  money ;  no  others  can  ?iu 
good,  high,  or  adequate,  or  money  at  uli ;  fcjr 
every  branch  of  industry,  agricultural,  counmi-- 
cial.  manufacturing,  and  luivigation.  that  pahiiy 
state  <tf  a  countr}-,  to  which  this  of  all  others  is 
entitled,  jndcherrimo  populifusligio." 

Mr.  Pickens,  of  South  Carolina,  the  intimato 
friend  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  also  raised  his  volco 
agauist  the  abrogation  of  the  act  which  had  bif  n 
kept  in  good  faith  by  the  free-trade  party,  and 
the  consuming  classes  while  so  injurious  to  thoin. 
and  was  now  to  Vjc  imi)aired  the  monient  it  was 
to  become  beneficial : 

'•  All  the  gentlemen  who  had  spoken  denioij 
the  binding  force  of  the  compromise  act.  Was 
this  the  doctrine  of  the  party  in  power  ?  Mr. 
P.  had  wished  to  hear  from  Kentucky,  that  ho 
might  discover  whether  this  had  been  detcr- 
mined  in  conclave.  The  struggle  would  he  se- 
vere to  bring  back  the  system  of  1824,  '28,  ami 
'32.  The  fact  could  no  longer  be  disguiisi'd ; 
and  gentlemen  might  i)repare  themselves  for  the 
conflict.  He  saw  plainly  that  this  bill  was  t(i 
be  passed  by,  and  that  all  the  great  questions 
of  the  tariff  policy  would  be  again  thrown  open 
as  though  tlie  compromise  act  had  no  existcnd'. 
Was  this  fair?  In  ISS.Wi,  when  the  last  ad- 
ministration had  taken  possession  of  power,  it 
was  determined  that  the  revenue  must  be  le- 
duced ;  but  Mr.  P.  had  at  that  time  insisted 
that,  though  there  was  a  surplus,  the  conijiro- 
mise  act  was  not  lightly  to  be  touched,  and  tiiat 
it  would  therefore  be  better  to  forbear  and  lit 
that  act  run  its  course.  Gentlemen  on  the  otlur 
side  had  then  come  up  and  congratulated  him  on 
his  speech ;  for  they  had  already  received  the 
benefit  of  that  act  for  four  years.  Then  his  doc- 
trine was  all  right  and  proper ;  but  now,  when 
the  South  came  to  enjoy  its  share  of  the  benelit. 
they  took  the  other  side,  and  the  comproniisc 
was  as  nothing.  One  gentleman  had  said  tluit 
twenty-eight  millions  would  be  needed  to  cany 
on  the  government ;  another,  that  twenty-seven ; 
another,  that  twenty-five  ;  and  in  this  last  opin- 
ion, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ix- 
ckrsoll]  agreed.  And,  as  this  sum  could  not 
be  raised  without  duties  over  20  per  cent,  tiie 
compromise  must  be  set  aside.  Until  lately  Mr. 
P.  had  not  been  prepared  for  this  ;  he  had  ex- 
pected tha*  at  least  the  general  spirit  of  that 
act  would  be  carried  out  in  the  legislation  of 
Congress ;  but  he  now  saw  that  the  whole  tariff 
question  must  bo  met  in  all  its  length  and 
breadth." 

Very  justly  did  Mr.  Pickens  say  that  the  bill 
had  been  kept  inviolate  while  operating  inju- 
riously to  the  consumers — that  no  alteration 
would  be  allowed  in  it.    That  was  the  course 
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of  the  Congress  to  such  a  (Icgru'j  that  a  pal- 
pable error  in  relation  to  drawbacks  was  not  al- 
lowed to  bo  rectified,  though  plundering  the  Trea- 
sury of  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
per  annum.  But  the  new  bill  was  to  be  passed  : 
it  was  a  necessity  :  for,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Adams,  the  compromise  act  had  beggared  the 
Treasury,  and  would  continue  to  beggar  it — 
]irfMlucing  only  half  enough  for  the  support  of 
the  government :  and  the  misfortune  of  the  free 
Iraile  party  was,  that  they  did  not  foresee  that 
consequence  at  the  time,  as  others  did  ;  or  see- 
ing it.  were  obliged  to  submit  to  what  the  high 
tariff  party  chose  to  impose  upon  them,  to  re- 
lease eminent  men  of  South  Carolina  from  the 
perilous  condition  in  which  the  nullification 
ordinance  had  placed  them.  It  passed  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  116  to  101 — the  vote  against  it 
being  stronger  than  the  resistance  in  debate  in- 
dicated. 

The  expenses  of  collecting  the  duties  under 
the  universal  ad  valorem  system,  in  which 
every  thing  had  to  be  valued,  was  enormous, 
and  required  an  army  of  revenue  officers — many 
of  them  mere  hack  politicians,  little  acquainted 
with  their  business,  less  attentive  to  it,  giving 
the  most  variant  and  discordant  valuations  to 
tlie  same  article  at  different  places,  and  even  in 
the  same  place  at  different  times ;  and  often 
corruptly ;  and  more  occupied  with  politics  than 
with  custom-house  duties.  This  was  one  of 
the  evils  foreseen  when  specific  dtities  were 
abolished  to  make  way  for  ad  valorenis  and 
home  valuations,  and  will  continue  until  specific 
duties  are  restored  as  formerly,  or  ^'((iigels" 
procured  to  make  the  valuations.  Mr.  Charles 
Jared  Ingersoll  exposed  this  abuse  in  the  de- 
bate upon  this  bill,  showing  that  it  cost  nearly 
two  millions  of  dollars  to  collect  thirteen ;  and 
that  two  thousand  officers  were  employed  al)out 
it,  who  also  employed  themselves  in  the  elec- 
tions.   He  said : 

"Even  the  direct  tax  and  internal  duties 
levied  during  the  late  war  cost  but  little  more 
than  five  per  cent,  for  collection  ;  whereas,  now, 
upon  an  income  decreasing  under  the  compro- 
inisc  act  in  geometrical  ratio,  the  cost  of  collect- 
ing it  increases  in  that  ratio ;  amounting,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  answer  T  got  from  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  to  at 
rast  twelve  percent.;  near  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars, says  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonstall] — one  million  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.     To  manage  the  cus- 


toms, govenmicnt  is  obliged  to  employ  not  less 
than  two  thousand  officers,  heavily  paid,  and 
said  to  be  the  most  active  partisans ;  those 
who,  in  this  metropoIi.^,  are  extremely  annoy- 
ing by  their  importunate  contests  for  office,  ami 
elsewliere  still  more  oifensivc  by  misconduct, 
sometimes  of  a  gross  kind,  as  in  the  instance  of 
one,  whom  I  need  not  name,  in  my  district. 
The  venerable  gentleman  from  Vermont  [.Mr. 
Evkkktt]  suggested  yesterday  a  tax  on  auc- 
tions as  useful  to  American  numufactures.  On 
that,  I  give  no  opinion.  Hut  this  1  say,  that  a 
stamp  tax  on  bank  notec,  and  a  duty  on  auc- 
tions, would  not  require  fifty  men  to  c(dlect 
them.  It  is  not  for  us  of  the  minority  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  should  be  laid.  Yet  I  make 
bold  to  suggest  to  the  friends  of  tlio  great 
leader,  who,  next  to  the  President,  has  the 
jTower  of  legislation  at  present,  that  one  of 
tiu'ce  alternatives  is  inevitable." 

The  bill  went  to  the  Senate  where  it  found 
its  two  authors — such  to  the  public ;  but  in  rel 
ative  positions  very  difi'ercnt  from  what  they 
were  when  it  was  passed — then  united,  now  di- 
vided— then  concurrent,  now  antagonistic :  and 
the  antagonism,  general  upon  all  measures,  was 
to  be  special  on  this  one.  Their  connection 
with  the  subject  made  it  their  function  to  lead 
off  in  its  consideration ;  and  their  antagonist 
positions  promi.sed  sharp  encounters — which 
did  not  fail  to  come.  From  the  first  word  tem- 
per was  manifest ;  and  especially  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Cliiy.  He  proposed  to  go  on  with  the  bill 
when  it  was  called  :  Mr.  Calhoun  wished  it  put 
ofl'  till  Monday.  (It  was  then  Frid.iy.)  Mr. 
Clay  persevered  in  his  call  to  go  on  with  the 
bill,  as  the  way  to  give  general  satisfaction. 
Then  ensued  a  brief  and  jjcremptory  scene, 
thus  appearing  in  the  Register  of  Debates  : 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  thought  the  subject  had  bet- 
ter lie  over.  Senat(jrs  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  amendments ;  indeed,  few  had 
even  tlic  bill  l)efore  them,  not  expecting  it  to 
come  up.  He  agreed  with  the  senator  from 
Kentucky  that  it  was  important  to  give  satis- 
faction, but  the  best  way  was  to  do  what  was 
right  and  proper ;  and  he  always  found  that,  in 
the  end,  it  satisfied  more  persons  than  they 
would  by  looking  about  and  around  to  .see  what 
particular  interest  coidd  be  conciliated.  What- 
ever touched  the  revenue  touched  the  pockets 
of  the  people,  and  should  be  looked  to  with 
great  caution.  Nothing,  in  Ins  ojiinion,  was  so 
preiiosterous  as  to  expect,  by  a  high  duty  on 
these  articles,  to  increase  the  revenue.  If  the 
duty  was  pliiced  at  20  per  cent,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  prevent  .smuggling.  The  articles  in 
question  would  not  bear  any  such  duty ;  in- 
deed, if  they  were  reduced  to  5  per  cent,  more 
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revenue  would  lie  realized,  lie  really  hoped 
tlie  senator  would  let  the  matter  lie  over  until 
to-m()rrow  or  Monday." 

''  Mr.  Clay  said  he  always  found,  when  there 
was  a  journey  to  be  performed,  tliat  it  was  as 
well  to  make  the  start ;  if  they  only  got  five  or 
six  miles  on  the  way,  it  was  so  mucii  gained  at 
least." 

"Mr.  Calhoun.  Wo  ought  to  have  had 
some  notice." 

"Mr.  C  LAV.  I  give  you  notice  now.  Start! 
start !  The  amendment  was  very  simple,  and 
easily  understood.  It  was  neither  more  nor 
less  tha!i  to  exempt  the  articles  named  from 
the  list  of  exceptions  in  the  bill,  by  which  they 
would  be  subjected  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent. 
Those  who  agreed  to  it  could  say  'aye,'  and 
those  who  did  not '  no ; '  and  that  was  all  he 
should  say  on  the  subject."  * 

The  bill  went  on.    Mr.  Calhoun  said : 

"  He  was  now  to  be  called  on  to  vote  for  this 
bill,  proposing,  as  it  did,  a  great  increase  of 
ta.\es  on  the  community,  because  it  was  an  exi- 
gency measure.  He  should  give  his  votes  as  if 
for  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  tariff.  The 
exigency  was  produced  by  the  gentlemen  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  they  sliould  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  it.  This  necessity  had  been  pro- 
duced by  the  juescnt  administration — it  was  of 
their  making,  and  he  should  vote  for  this  as  if 
he  were  settling  the  taxes,  and  as  if  the  gentle- 
men had  done  their  duty,  and  had  not  by  ex- 
travagance and  distribution  created  a  deficiency 
in  the  Treasury,  for  which  they  were  responsi- 
ble. They  yesterday  passed  a  bill  emptying 
the  Treasury,  by  giving  away  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands,  and  to-day  we  have  a  bill  to 
supply  the  deficiency  by  a  resort  to  a  tax  which 
in  itself  was  a  violation  of  the  compromise  act. 
The  compromise  act  provides  that  no  duty  shall 
be  laid  except  for  the  economical  support  of  the 
government ;  a^d  he  regarded  the  giving  away 
of  the  public  lands  a  violation  of  that  act, 
whether  the  duty  was  raised  to  20  ])er  cent,  or 
not,  because  they  had  not  attempted  to  bring 
down  the  exiienses  of  the  government  to  an 
economical  standard.  He  should  pi"Oceed  with 
this  bill  as  if  he  were  fixing  the  tariff;  he 
thought  an  average  of  twelve  and  a  half  per 
cent,  on  our  imports  would  raise  an  ample  rev- 
enue for  the  support  of  the  government,  and  in 
his  votes  on  the  several  classes  of  articles  he 
should  bear  this  average  in  mind,  .posing 
higher  duties  on  some,  and  lower  duties  on 
others,  as  he  thought  the  several  cases  called 
for." 

"  Mr.  Benton  said  the  bill  came  in  the  right 
place ;  and  at  the  right  moment :  it  came  to 
fill  up  the  gap  which  we  had  just  made  in  the 
revenue  by  voting  away  the  land-money.  He 
should  not  help  to  fill  that  gap.    Those  who 


nuide  it  may  fill  it.  He  knew  the  governnunt 
needed  money,  and  must  have  it,  and  he  did  nut 
intend  to  vote  factiously,  to  stop  its  wheels,  but 
Cfjnsiderately  to  compel  it  to  do  right.  Stdp 
the  land-money  distribution,  and  he  would  vote 
to  suppl}'  its  place  by  increased  duties  on  im- 
ports ;  but  while  that  branch  of  the  revenue 
was  lavished  on  the  States  in  order  to  puiclia.-c 
popidarity  for  those  who  squandered  it,  lie 
would  not  become  accessory  to  their  offence  i)y 
giving  them  other  money  to  enable  tlieni  to  do 
so.  The  present  c.?ca8ion,  he  said,  was  one  of 
high  illustration  of  the  vicious  and  debaiichini; 
distribution  schemes.  When  those  schemes 
were  first  broached  in  this  chamber  ten  years 
before,  it  was  solely  to  get  rid  of  a  surplus— 
solely  to  get  rid  of  money  lying  idle  in  the 
Treasury — merely  to  return  to  the  people 
money  which  they  had  put  into  the  Treasury 
and  for  which  there  was  no  public  use.  Such 
was  the  argument  for  these  distributions  fur 
the  first  years  they  were  attempted.  Then  the 
distributors  advanced  a  step  further,  and  pro- 
posed to  divide  the  land  money  for  a  series  of 
years,  without  knowing  whether  there  would  be 
any  surplus  or  not.  Now  they  have  taken  tlie 
final  stride,  and  propose  to  borrow  money,  and 
divide  it :  propose  to  raise  money  by  taxes,  and 
divide  it :  for  that  is  what  the  distribution  of 
the  land  money  comes  to.  It  is  not  a  separate 
fund :  it  is  part  of  the  public  revenue  :  it  is  in 
the  Treasury  :  and  is  as  much  custom-house 
revenue,  for  the  customs  have  to  be  resorted  to 
to  supply  its  place.  It  is  as  much  public  money 
as  that  which  is  obtained  upon  loan :  for  tlie 
borrowed  money  goes  to  supply  its  loss.  The 
distribution  law  is  a  fraud  and  a  cheat  on  its 
face :  its  object  is  to  debauch  the  people,  and 
to  do  it  with  their  own  money;  and  I  will 
neither  vote  for  the  act ;  nor  for  any  tax  to 
supply  its  place." 
It  was  moved  by  Mr,  Woodbury  to  include 


sumach 


the  dutiable  articles,  on  the 


ground  that  it  was  an  article  of  home  growth, 
and  the  cultivation  of  it  for  domestic  manufac- 
turing purposes  ought  to  be  encouraged.  Mr. 
Clay  opposed  this  motion,  and  fell  into  a  per- 
fect free-trade  argument  to  justify  his  opposi- 
tion, and  to  show  that  sumach  ought  to  come 
in  free.  This  gave  Mr.  Calhoun  an  opportunity, 
which  was  not  neglectetl,  to  compliment  him  on 
his  conversion  to  the  right  faith  ;  and  this  com- 
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plimcnt  led  to  Bomo  interesting  remarks  on 
both  sides,  in  which  each  greeted  the  otlier  in  a 
very  different  spirit  from  what  they  hud  done 
when  they  were  framing  that  compromise  wliicli 
one  of  them  was  now  breaking.    Thus  : 

"  Mr.  Clay  said  it  was  very  true  that  sumnch 
was  an  article  of  homo  growth  ;  but  he  inidor- 
Btood  it  was  abundant  where  it  was  not  wanted ; 
and  where  those  manufactures  exist  which 
would  re(|uire  it,  there  was  none  to  be  found. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  had  not  as  yet 
been  cultivated  for  manufacturing  piirposes,  and 
jirobably  would  not  be,  as  long  as  agricultund 
labor  could  be  more  profitalily  employed.  Im- 
jH)rted  sumach  came  from  countries  where  la- 
bor was  much  cheaper  than  in  this  country,  and 
he  thought  it  was  for  the  interest  of  our  manu- 
facturers to  obtain  it  upon  the  cheapest  terms 
they  can.  Our  agricultural  labor  would  be 
much  employed  in  other  channels  of  industry." 

".Mr.  Calhoun  was  very  glud  to  hear  the 
senator  from  Kentucky  at  last  coming  round 
in  support  of  this  sound  doctrine.  It  was  just 
what  he  (Mr.  Calhoun)  had  long  expected  that 
Mr.  Clay  would  be  forced  to  conform  to,  that 
those  articles  ought  to  be  imported,  which  can 
be  obtained  from  abroad  on  cheaper  terms  than 
tliey  can  be  produced  at  home." 

"Jlr.  Clay  thought  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina  was  not  entitled  to  his  interpretation 
of  what  he  (Mr.  Clay)  had  said.  The  senator 
converts  a  few  words  expressed  in  favor  of  con- 
tinuing the  free  importation  of  sumach,  under 
present  circumstances,  into  a  general  approba- 
tion of  free  trade — a  thing  wholly  out  of  view 
in  his  (Mr.  Clay's)  mind  at  the  time  ho  made 
his  remarks.  It  was  certainly  owing  to  the  pe- 
culiar habit  of  mind  in  which  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina  was  so  fond  of  indulging,  that 
he  was  thus  always  trying  to  reduce  every  thing 
to  his  system  of  abstractions." 

These  "  abstractions,"  and  this  "  peculiar 
habit,"  were  a  standing  resort  with  Mr.  Clay 
when  a  little  pressed  by  Sir,  Caihovn.  They 
were  mere  flouts,  but  authorizing  retaliation ; 
and,  on  the  present  occasion,  when  the  question 
was  to  break  up  that  compromise  which  (in  his 
part  of  it,  the  universal  20  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rems)  was  the  refined  essence  of  Mr.  Calhoun's 
financial  system,  and  which  was  to  be  perpetual, 
and  for  which  he  had  already  paid  the  conside- 
ration in  the  nine  yeais'  further  endurance  of  the 
protective  system :  when  this  was  the  work  in 
hand,  and  it  aggravated  by  the  imperative  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  brought  on— refusal  to  wait 
till  Monday,  and  that  most  extemporaneous 
notice,  accompanied  by  the  command,  "  start ! 
start !  "—all  this  was  a  good  justification  to  Mr. 


Calhoun  in  the  biting  spirit  which  ho  gave  to 
his  replies — getting  sharper  as  he  went  <m,  until 
Mr.  Clay  pleasantly  took  refuge  under  sumach 
— pojtularly  called  shoe-make  in  the  Souili  and 
West. 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  observed  that  the  senator  from 
Kentucky  had  evidently  very  strong  prejudices 
against  what  he  calls  abstractions.  This  would 
be  easily  understood  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration what  the  senator  and  his  friends 
characterized  as  abstractions.  What  ho  ancl 
they  called  tbstnictions,  was  the  principle  of 
scrutiny  and  opposition  so  powerfully  evinced 
Dy  this  side  of  the  Senate,  against  the  low  esti- 
mates, ruinous  projects,  and  extravagant  ex- 
penditures which  constitute  the  leading  meas- 
ures of  the  present  administration.  As  regards 
the  principles  of  free  trade,  if  these  were  ab- 
stractions, he  was  happy  to  know  that  he  was 
in  comj)any  with  some  of  the  ablest  statesmen 
of  Great  Britain.  lie  referred  to  the  report  re- 
cently made  in  Parlinmeiit  on  this  subject — a 
document  of  euiinent  ability." 

"  Mr.  Clay  observed  that  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina  bi'sed  his  abstractions  on  the 
theories  of  books — on  Fnj^iish  authorities,  and 
on  the  arguments  urged  in  favor  of  free  tra(le  by 
a  certain  party  in  the  British  Parliament.  Now, 
he  (Mr.  Clay),  and  his  friends  would  not  admit 
of  these  autliorities  being  entitled  to  as  much 
weight  as  the  universal  practice  of  nations,  which 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  was  found  to  be  in  favor 
of  protecting  home  manufactures  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  keep  them  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion. This  was  the  whole  diflerence.  The  sen- 
ator was  in  favor  of  book  theory  and  abstrac- 
tions: he  (Mr.  Clay)  and  his  friends  were  in 
favor  of  the  universal  practice  of  nations,  and  the 
wholesome  and  necessary  protection  of  domestic 
manufactures.  And  what  better  proof  could 
be  given  of  national  decision  on  this  point 
than  that  furnished  by  the  recent  electicms  in 
Great  Britain.  A  rej)ort  on  the  subject  of  free 
trade,  written  by  the  astute  and  ingenious 
Scotchman,  Mr.  Hume,  had  obtained  pretty  gen- 
eral circulation  in  this  country.  On  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  that  report  the  British  min- 
istry went  before  the  people  of  Englaiul  at  a 
general  election,  and  the  result  proved  that  they 
were  repudiated." 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  had  supposed  the  senator  from 
Kentucky  w  as  possessed  of  more  tact  than  to 
allude  at  all  to  the  recent  elections  in  England, 
and  claim  them  as  a  triumph  of  his  principles, 
much  less  to  express  himself  in  sucli  strong 
terms  of  approbation  at  the  result.  The  sena- 
tor was,  however,  elated  at  the  favorable  result 
of  the  late  elections  to  the  tory  party  in  Eng- 
land. That  was  not  much  to  be  wondered  at; 
for  the  interests,  objects,  and  aims  of  the  tory 
party  there  and  the  whig  party  here,  are  identi- 
cal. The  identity  of  the  two  parties  is  remark- 
able.   The  tory  party  arc  the  patrons  of  corpo- 
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rate  nioiiopolioH;  and  arr  not  you  ?  Thi'3'  arc 
advopati'S  of  ii  liiph  tarill";  (tiid  hit  not  yon? 
They  nie  tlio  Hiii)iK)rtt'r.>i  of  a  intii)iiul  Imiik  ; 
(inil  (ire  not  yon?  They  arc  for  corii-IawH — 
laws  oppressive  to  the  mass  of  tlie  jieople,  and 
fiivorahlc  to  tlieir  own  power;  inid  iire  not 
ynii  ?  Witness  this  bill.  The  tory  party  in 
En;;lanil  are  not  Hnpiiorlcd  hy  the  Hritish  peo- 
ple. That  party  is  the  representative  of  the 
mere  aristoeracy  of  the  eouiitry,  whirh,  liy  the 
most  oflious  and  oppressive  system  of  coercion 
exercised  over  the  tenantry  of  the  conntry,  has 
ohtaincd  the  power  of  starvinjr  the  mass  of  the 
people,  by  the  continnation  of  laws  exclusively 
jirotectin^  the  landed  interests,  that  is,  the  rent 
rolls  of  the  aristocracy.  'I'hese  laws  that  party 
will  n))hold.  rather  than  suffer  the  peojjle  to  ob- 
tain cheap  bread.  The  administration  party  in 
Enpland  wished  to  dissipate  this  odious  system 
of  exclusive  le>:islntion,  and  to  (;ivo  the  mass  of 
the  jj'.'ople  clicap  bread.  Tliis  the  senator  from 
Kentucky  characterizes  as  ridiculous  abstrac- 
tion. And  who  aro  these  tories  of  England  ? 
Do  not  the  abolitionists  constitute  a  larpc  jior- 
ti(m  of  that  party?  Thost;  very  abolitionists, 
who  have  more  sympathy  for  the  ncjiroes  of  the 
West  Imlia  Islnnds,  than  for  the  starving  and 
oppressed  white  laborers  of  En<rlan(l.  And  why  ? 
Hecause  it  is  the  interest  of  the  tory  party  to 
have  high  rents  at  home,  and  high  tariff  duties 
against  the  sugar  of  this  country,  for  the  piotec- 
tion  of  the  owners  of  estates  in  the  West  India 
Islands.  This  is  the  party,  the  success  of  wliich, 
at  the  recent  elections  in  Great  Britain,  has  so 
elated  the  senator  from  Kentucky !  The  suc- 
cess of  that  party  in  England,  and  of  the  whig 
par  /  here,  is  the  success  of  the  great  money 
power,  which  concentrates  the  interests  of  the 
two  parties,  and  identities  their  principles.  The 
struggle  of  both  is  a  struggle  for  the  ascendency 
of  this  great  money  power.  When  the  whole 
subject  is  narrowly  looked  into,  it  is  seen  that 
the  whole  question  at  issue  is  that  of  the  as- 
cendency of  this  enormous  and  dangerous  i)ower, 
or  that  of  popular  rigiits.  And  tliis  is  a  strug- 
gle which  tlie  opposition  in  this  Capitol,  to 
whom  alone  the  people  of  this  country  can  now 
look  for  protection  against  the  measures  threat- 
ened to  be  consummated  here,  will  maintain  to 
the  last,  regardless  of  the  success  of  the  tories 
abroad  or  their  allies  at  home." 

Mr,  Clay  did  not  meet  these  biting  interroga- 
tories, lie  did  not  undertake  to  show  any  in- 
justice in  classifying  his  modern  whig  party 
with  the  English  high  tory  party,  but  hauled 
off,  washing  his  hands  of  sympathy  for  that 
jiiirty — a  retreat,  for  which  Mr.  Calhoun  taunted 
him  in  his  reply.  Fact  was,  the  old  federal 
party — and  I  never  refer  to  them  as  such  in  re- 
proach— had  become  unpopular,  and  changed 
name  without  changing  principles.    They  took 


that  of  whig,  as  liaving  a  seductive  revolution- 
ary odor,  without  seeming  to  perceive  that  it 
had  not  a  principle  in  common  with  the  wlii;'« 
of  the  revolution  which  their  adversaries  liinj 
not  also  ;  and  that  in  reality  they  occupied  tliu 
precise  grouml  in  our  political  parties  which  tlie 
high  tory  party  did  in  England.  Mr.  Calhoim 
<lrovc  this  home  to  Mr.  Clay  with  a  point  anil 
power,  and  a  closeness  of  application,  whidi 
stuck,  and  required  an  exculpatory  answer,  it 
any  could  bo  given.  But  none  such  was  at- 
tempted, cither  by  Mr.  Clay,  or  any  of  his 
friends ;  and  the  issue  has  .shown  the  folly  of 
taking  a  name  without  corresponding  W(iik«. 
The  name  "  whig  "  has  been  pretty  well  };ivin 
up,  without  finding  a  better,  and  perhap-*  witii- 
out  saving  the  commendable  principle  of  con- 
servatism which  was  in  it;  and  which,  in  it^ 
liberal  and  enlightened  sense,  is  so  essential  in 
all  governments.  One  thing  both  the  disputants 
seemed  to  forged,  though  others  did  not ;  and  that 
wa.s,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  had  acted  with  this  party 
for  ten  years  against  President  Jackson. 

"  Mr.  Clay  denied  that  he  had  made  any  ho.ist 
of  the  success  of  the  tories  in  the  English  elec- 
tions. He  had  expressed  no  symjiathy  with 
that  party.  He  cared  nothing  about  their  suc- 
cess, though  lie  did  hope  that  the  tories  wonM 
not  come  into  power  in  this  country,  lie  IkuI 
only  adverted  to  their  triumph  in  England  as  an 
evidence  of  the  sense  of  the  English  nation  on 
the  subject  of  free  trade.  His  argument  w:is. 
that  no  matter  what  contending  politicians  said 
about  abstract  principles,  when  it  came  to  the 
jjractical  action  of  the  whole  nation  on  tlie>e 
principles,  that  action  was  found  decisive  against 
theories  and  in  favor  of  the  practice  of  nations 
all  over  the  globe  As  to  the  success  of  the 
tories  in  England,  he  had  frequently  made  the 
remark  that  this  government  had  more  to  ex- 
pect from  the  justice  of  a  tory  ministiy  than  a 
whig  ministry,  either  in  England  or  France,  as 
the  latter  were  afraid  of  being  accused  of  Wnv^ 
swayed  by  their  liberal  sentiments." 

This  was  disavowing  a  fellow-feeling— not 
showing  a  difference ;  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  seeing 
his  advantage,  followed  it  up  with  clinching 
vigor,  and  concluded  with  a  taunt  justifieil  by 
the  occasion. 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  said  when  tliere  was  a  ques- 
tion at  issue  between  the  senator  from  Ken- 
tucky and  himself,  that  senator  \.as  not  the 
judge  of  its  accuracy,  nor  was  he ;  but  he  woiiM 
leave  it  to  the  Senate,  and  to  all  present  who 
had  heard  the  argument,  if  he  had  not  met  it 
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frtiilv.  Hi'l  111'  '<"'  qiioU'.  in  toncHof  oxiillution, 
tlic  triiiiMph  of  the  torv  |)!irfy  in  Kii<;lainl  ns  tlic 
tiiiiinpli  of  his  |iriiu'i|)li'H  ovir  tlit-  priiioiitlcf^  of 
fiw  IrmU'?  And  when  lie  (Mr.  C'lilhoun)  hiul 
iiolioiil  flie  points  of  identity  in  primiplo  lip- 
HviiM  till'  toiy  |>«rty  of  Kiinl.ind  and  the  wlii^' 
party  of  this  country,  had  the  siiiator  at tiinpted 
to  reply?  Nay  nioro.  lie  Imd  aliuik'd  to  the 
tiirikinn  coinridcnco  bftwein  tlio  party  afllnitics 
in  fircHt  Britain  and  this  romitry,  and  showed 
that  this  victory  was  not  a  tory  victory  only, 
Ijiit  an  alK)litionist  victory — the  advocates  of 
lii':li  taxes  on  sn^rar  Joinin;,'  tlio  advocaten  of 
lii):h  taxes  on  bread,  and  now  the  senator  wishes 
to  jiroduce  theini|)res,«,ion  that  lie  ha<l  not  fairly 
met  the  question,  nnil  tries  to  make  a  new  issue. 
Tlieru  was  one  trait  in  the  .-enator's  character, 
ffiiidi  he  had  often  noticed.  He  makes  liis  oii- 
slaiights  with  jrrcat  impetuosity,  not  always 
tliinkint;  where  they  will  carry  him  ;  and  when 
lit'  tinds  himself  in  difhculty,  all  his  ^reat  in- 
(riiiiiity  is  taxed  to  luakc  a  skilfid  retreat. 
Like  the  French  general,  Moreau,  he  is  more 
ak'hrated  for  the  dexterity  of  his  retreats  than 
tiie  fame  of  his  battles." 

Mr.  Clay  pleasantly  terminated  this  interUule, 
\vhicli  was  certainly  unprofitable  to  him,  by  re- 
cailin);  the  Senate  to  the  question  before  tliem, 
wliieh  WES  simply  in  relation  to  the  free,  or 
ta.xed  importation  of  sumach:  a  word  wliich  he 
pronounced  with  an  air  and  emphasis,  peculiar 
to  himself,  and  which  liad  the  effect  of  a  .satiric 
spifch  when  he  wislicd  to  niakc  any  thing  aj)- 
ptar  contemptible,  or  ridiculous. 

'•  Mr.  Clay  of  Kentucky  was  not  Roing  into  a 
(ii.->trtatiou  on  the  political  institutions  of  the 
iiriti^h  nation.  Ife  would  merely  recapitulate 
tlie  fact.s  with  relation  to  the  question  at  issue 
lutween  the  administration  party  in  Englaml 
ami  the  tory  party.  Here  Mr.  Clay  re-statcnl 
tlie  pcsition  of  both  parties  at  the  recent  elec- 
tinn,  and  the  result;  ami  concluded  by  dcelar- 
iii;:,  that,  after  all,  it  was  not  a  question  now  be- 
fore the  Senate,  whether  it  was  a  tory  victory 
inEn,i:land  and  a  whig  victory  here,  but  whether 
Kuiiiacli.  was  or  was  not  to  be  admitted  free  of 
iluty.  lie  thought  it  would  be  just  as  well  to 
revert  to  that  question  and  let  it  be  decided. 
For  his  part,  he  cared  very  little  whether  it  was 
or  \va.s  not.  lie  would  leave  it  to  the  Senate  to 
decide  the  question  just  as  it  pleased." 

The  vote  was  taken :  sumach  was  taxed :  the 
foreign  rival  was  discouraged — with  what  bene- 
fit to  the  American  farmer,  and  the  domestic 
prowcr  of  the  article,  the  elaborate  statistics  of 
the  decennial  census  has  yet  failed  to  inform  us. 
But  certainly  so  insignificant  a  weed  has  rarelj' 
Ijecn  the  occasion  of  such  keen  debate,  between 


such  eminent  men,  on  a  theatre  .'lo  elevated. 
The  next  attempt  to  amend  the  bill  was  at  a 
point  of  more  concern  to  the  American  farmer: 
and  appears  tints  in  the  Itegister  of  Debates  : 


"  Mr.  A1.1.KN  had  jiroposed  to  make  salt  a  fret) 
article,  which  Mr.  Wai.kkk   had   proposed 


l" 

\\  Ai.KKK   had   proposed  tu 

amend  by  adding  gunny  bags 

'■  Mr.  Bkn  roN  a])pe,iled  to  the  senator  from 
Mississippi  to  withdraw  his  amendment,  and  let 
the  vote  be  taken  on  salt. 

'  Mr.  KiN(i  also  ap|H'ali'd  to  the  senator  from 
Mississippi  to  witlxliaw  his  anundmcnl. 

''Mr.  Wai.kkk  said,  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
friends,  he  should  withdraw  his  amendment  for 
the  present,  as  it  was  supposed  by  some  it  might 
embarrass  the  original  amendment. 

"Mr.  IIlntincton  opposed  the  amendnu'nt 
as  tending  to  a  violation  of  the  compromise  act. 
It  would  result,  also,  in  the  annihilation  of  the 
extensive  American  works  engagetl  in  this  manu- 
facture, and  would  give  the  foreign  manufactur- 
ers a  monopoly  in  trade,  which  would  tend  to 
greatly  increase  the  price  of  the  article  as  it  en- 
tered into  the  consumption  of  the  country. 

"Mr.  Kino  was  in  favor  of  the  compromise 
act,  so  far  as  it  could  be  maintained.  The  article 
of  salt  entered  equally  into  tlie  consumption  of 
all  classes — the  j)oor  as  well  as  the  rich.  Ho 
should  vote  for  this  aTuendment.  If  the  senator 
wished,  he  would  vote  to  amend  the  jiropositiou 
so  that  it  shoidd  not  take  effect  till  the  .'!(»th  of 
Jiuie,  1H42;  and  that  w<mld  prevent  its  inter- 
ference with  the  compromise.  lie  ho]ied  t!ie 
experiment  would  be  made,  and  be  ascertained 
whether  revenue  suiPicient  for  the  expenses  of 
government  coidd  be  rai.sed  by  taxation  on  otlii  r 
articles  which  could  better  bear  it.  He  should 
vote  for  the  amendment. 

"Mr.  Batks  said  the  duty  on  salt  affected  two 
great  portions  of  the  comnnuiity  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner — the  interior  of  the  conntr_v, 
which  derived  their  supplies  from  the  donustic 
manufacture,  from  salines,  and  those  parts  on 
the  .seaboard  which  were  sup])l!ed  with  imported 
salt.  The  price  of  salt  for  the  interior  of  the 
country,  which  was  supplied  with  domestic  salt, 
of  which  there  was  a  great  abundance,  would 
not  be  affected  by  an  imposition  of  duty,  as  the 
price  was  regidated  by  the  law  of  natiue,  and 
could  not  be  repealed  or  modified ;  but  the  price 
of  salt  on  the  seaboard,  which  was  supplied  by 
imports,  and  some  manufactured  from  marine 
water,  would,  however  gentlemen  might  be  dis- 
posed to  disbelieve  it,  be  increased  if  the  duty 
were  taken  oft";  as  the  manufactories  of  salt  from 
marine  watei  would  be  entirely  suspended,  since 
none  would  continue  the  investment  of  their 
capital  in  so  uncertain  a  business — the  foreign 
.supply  being  quite  irregular.  Thus  jjcrhajis.  a 
third  of  the  supplies  being  cut  off",  a  greater  de- 
mand would  arise,  and  the  price  be  increased 
on  the  seaboard,  while  the  interior  would  not  bo 
affected. 
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"Mr.  SrviKn  winhcfl  to  know  how  mtirh  reve- 
nue WHS  eollcrfeil  from  wilf  ;  he  liml  hennl  it 
Rtat('<l  thnt  the  (Irawlmckx  niiioiinted  to  more 
thnn  the  fluty  ".  if"",  i'  would  ho  lietterto  leave 
it  amoiij?  tlie  fn'<'  articles. 

"  .\f  r.  C!i.AV  (lid  not  recollect  ponitively;  he 
helieved  the  duty  waM  aliout  SIOl »,()'•<>,  and  the 
drawlmckH  near  "(}i;2('i(),(»()(»— the  tax  prently  ex- 
ceeded the  drawhack. 

'"Mr.  Camioin  Haid,  individually  there  was, 
IK>rhaps,  no  article  which  he  would  prefer  to  have 
e.xempted  from  duty  than  salt,  hut  he  was  op- 
posed, hy  any  vote  of  his,  to  jrive  a  pretext  for 
u  violation  of  the  conipromiso  act  hereafter. 
The  duty  on  salt  was  poinn  "T  Rradunlly,  and 
full  as  rapidly  as  was  consistent  with  safety  to 
commercial  interests.  No  ono  could  regard  the 
bill  heforo  them  as  permanent.  It  was  evident 
that  the  whole  system  woidd  have  to  bo  revised 
under  the  compromise  system. 

"  iMr.  Wai.kku  was  warmly  in  favor  of  the 
amendment.  lie  regarded  a  tax  on  salt  as  in- 
human and  unjust.  It  wos  alnu)st  as  necessary 
to  htnnan  life  as  the  air  they  breathed,  and 
shoidd  1)6  exempted  from  all  burdens  whatever. 

"  Mr.  Ai.i,KN  then  modified  his  aniemhnent  so 
as  that  it  should  not  take  effect  until  aftei  the 
Sd  of  June,  1842. 

''Mr.  Clay  spoke  against  the  amendment; 
and  said  the  very  circvwnstanee  of  the  univer- 
sality of  its  use,  was  a  reason  it  should  come  in 
for  its  share  of  taxation.  lie  never  talked  about 
the  jxior,  but  he  believed  he  felt  as  much,  and 
jjrohahly  more,  than  those  who  did.  Who  were 
the  poor?  Why  we  were  all  jioor;  and  any 
attempt  to  select  certain  (jlasses  for  taxation  was 
absurd,  as  before  the  collector  came  round  they 
nii^dit  be  poor.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
tax  might  not  be  interfered  with.  This  was  a 
subject  which  Mr.  Jeflerson  and  y\r.  Macon  took 
under  their  peculiar  care,  and  other  gentlemen 
had  since  mounted  the  hobby,  and  literally  rode 
it  down.  He  could  tell  them,  if  they  desired  to 
preserve  the  compromise,  they  must  leave  tlw 
salt  tax  alone. 

The  debate  was  furthei-  continued  by  Messrs. 
Wai.kk.k,  Bknton,  Caluol'N,  and  Pukston, 
when  the  question  was  taken  on  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment,  and  decided  in  the  negative, 
as  follows : 

Y  KAs — Messrs.  Allen,  Benton.  Buchanan,  Clay 
of  Alabama,  Cuthbcrt,  Fulton,  King,  Linn,  Mc- 
I'oberts,  Mouton,  Nicholson,  Pierce,  Prentiss, 
Preston.  Smith  of  Connecticut,  Tappan,  Walker, 
White,  Woodbury,  Wright,  and  Young — 21. 

Nays — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Ber- 
rien. Calhoun,  Choate,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clay- 
ton, Dixon,  Evans,  Graham,  Henderson.  Hun- 
tington, Ker,  Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Porter, 
8mith  of  Indiana,  Southard,  Sturgeon,  Tall- 
madge,  aud  Woodbridge — 23. 

This  odious  and  impious  tax  on  salt  has  been 
kept  up  by  a  combination  of  private  and  political 


inteivstH.  The  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries  of 
New  Kngland  and  the  «Iomestie  manufacturers 
of  salt  on  the  Kenhawa  and  in  New  York,  run- 
stitutingthe  |)rivHfeinteivst;  and  the  taritF-pro. 
tcctivo  party  constituting  the  political  intercut. 
The  duty  has  been  reduced,  not  altolished  ;  nnil 
tho  iJijury  has  become  greater  to  the  Ticdsiir)' 
in  consequence  of  tho  reduction ;  and  still  re- 
mains considerable  to  the  consiuners.  The  milt 
duty,  previous  to  the  full  taking  elfect  of  the 
compromise  act  of  IHX],  pai<l  the  fishing  bounties 
and  allowances  founded  upon  it,  and  lift  a  .sur- 
|)lu8  for  tho  Treasury:  now,  and  since  M'2, 
these  botinties  and  allowances  take  the  wlidle 
amount  of  tho  salt  <hity,  and  a  large  sum  lie- 
sides,  out  of  the  public  Treasurj'.  In  five  years 
(from  1848  to  18r)4),  the  duty  produced  fnuii 
al)Out  !)|;2 10,000,  to  l$220,000 ;  and  the  bounties 
and  allowances  during  the  sanjc  time,  were  from 
ab(itit  ,'$240,000,  to  ,'(J!;U)0,000 ;  leaving  the  Tiea.s- 
ury  a  lo.ser  to  the  amount  of  the  difTerenoe :  ami, 
without  going  into  figures,  tho  same  result  may 
be  predicated  of  every  year  since  1842.  To  the 
consumer  the  tax  still  remaining,  although  only 
one-fifth  of  tho  value,  about  doubles  tho  co.st  of 
the  article  consumed  to  tho  consumer.  It  scml.'i 
all  the  salt  to  tho  custom-liouse,  and  throws  it 
into  the  hands  of  regratcrs  ;  and  they  conibiiio, 
and  nearly  double  the  price. 

The  next  attempt  to  amend  the  bill  was  on 
Mr.  Woodbury's  motion  to  exempt  tea  ami 
coffee  from  duty,  which  was  successful  l)y  a 
large  vote — 39  to  10.  The  nays  wei-e :  Messrs. 
Archer,  Barrow,  Berrien,  Clay  of  Kentucky, 
iienderson,  Leeds  Kerr,  Merrick,  Prcstmi. 
Hives,  Southard.  The  bill  was  then  pa,s,«tJ  I'v 
a  general  vote,  only  eleven  against  it,  upon  tiio 
general  ground  that  the  government  must  have 
revenue :  but  those  who  voted  against  it  thought 
the  proper  way  to  stop  the  land  bill  was  to  deny 
this  supply  until  that  was  given  up. 

The  compromise  act  of  1833— by  a  mere 
blunder,  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  such  an  omis- 
sion could  have  been  intentional — in  providinir 
for  the  reduction  of  duties  on  imported  sugars 
molasses,  and  salt,  made  no  corresponding  pn" 
vision  for  tho  reduction  of  drawbacks  when  tiie 
sugars  underwent  refining  and  exportation ;  nor 
upon  molasses  when  converted  into  rum  and 
exported ;  nor  on  the  fishing  bounties  and  al 
lowances,  when  the  salt  was  re-exported  on  the 
fish  which  had  been  cured  by  it.    This  omission 
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wan  (loti'Cted  nt  tin-  time  by  incinlHTB  not  pnrtiiH 
to  the  cornproiniKo,  hut  ni)t  ullowud  to  be  cor- 
rccteil  by  any  onu  iinfriindly  to  the  coiiipnunise. 
The  ttiitlior  of  this  Vlnv  oflered  an  aineixinunt 
to  tliat  efli'ct — which  wan  rijooted,  hy  yeas  unil 
nays, as  follows :  Yeas— Messin.  Denton,  Uuck- 
mr,  Ciilhoun,  Dallas,  Dickorson,  Dutlley,  For- 
syth, Johnson.  Kane,  King,  Hives,  Rohinson, 
Seymour,  Tomlinson,  Wehster,  White,  Wilkins, 
and  Wright.  Nays — Messrs.  Tlell,  Bibh,  Black, 
Clay,  Clayton,  Ewing,  Foot,  Orundy,  Hendricks, 
Holmes,  Kniglit,  Mangnni,  Miller,  Moore,  Naii- 
dain,  I'oindexter,  Prentiss,  Rohbins,  Silsbee, 
Smith,  Sprague,  Tipton,  Trotip,  and  Tyler.  Of 
those  then  voting  against  this  provision,  one 
(Mr.  Kwing,  as  .Secretary  of  the  Treasury),  now, 
in  1841,  recommended  its  adoption,  so  far  as  it 
related  to  refined  sngars  and  rum ;  anothiv 
(Mr.  Clay),  supported  his  recommendation ;  a 
third  (Mr.  Tyler),  approved  the  act  which 
adopted  it:  but  all  this,  after  the  injury  had 
kcii  going  on  for  eight  years,  and  had  plundered 
the  Treasiuy  of  ono  and  a  half  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  new  tariff  act  of  this  extra  session 
made  the  corresponding  reductions,  and  by  a 
unanimous  vote  in  each  House ;  the  writer  of 
this  View,  besides  his  motion  at  the  time,  hav- 
ing renewed  it,  and  in  vain,  almost  every  year 
afterwards— always  rejected  on  the  cry  that 
the  compromise  was  sacred  and  inviolable — had 
saved  the  Union  at  the  time  it  was  made,  and 
would  endanger  it  the  day  it  was  broken.  Well ! 
it  was  pretty  well  broken  at  this  extra  session  : 
and  the  Union  was  just  as  much  destroyed  by 
its  breaking  as  it  had  been  saved  by  its  making. 
In  one  case  the  reductions  of  drawback  re- 
mained untouched — that  of  the  bounties  and 
allowances  to  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries, 
founded  on  the  idea  of  returning  to  the  fisher- 
man, or  the  exporter,  the  amount  of  duty  sup- 
posed to  have  been  paid  on  the  imported  salt 
carried  back  out  of  the  coimtry  on  that  part  of 
the  fish  which  was  exported.  The  fisheries  have 
so  long  possessed  this  advantage  that  they  now 
claim  it  as  a  right — no  such  pretension  being 
set  up  until  it  was  attacked  as  an  abuse.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  in  the  year  1846,  of  which 
Mr.  Benton  was  chairman,  and  ^Ir.  John  Davis 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Anderson, 
were  members,  made  a  report  which  explored  this 
abuse  to  its  source ;  but  without  being  able  to  get 
it  corrected.  The  abuse  commenced  after  the  late 


war  with  Great  Britain,  and  has  taken  ninco 
that  time  about  six  millions  of  dollars  ;  and  is 
now  going  at  the  rate  of  about  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  annum.  In  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  government,  these  bounties  and  al- 
lowances were  always  stated  in  the  aiuuml 
treasury  report,  according  to  their  true  nature 
in  connection  with  the  salt  duties,  and  as  do- 
pendent  U]ion  tho.se  duties  ;  and  the  sums  al- 
lowed were  always  carried  out  in  bushels  of 
salt :  which  woulil  show  how  much  salt  wan 
supposcfl  to  have  been  carried  out  of  the  coun- 
try on  the  exporteil  fish.  A  treasury  statement 
of  that  kind  at  present,  would  show  about  ono 
million  three  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  f  n*- 
cign  salt  (for  it  is  only  on  the  foreign  that  tho 
bounties  and  allowances  accrue),  so  exported, 
while  there  is  only  about  one  million  of  bushels 
imported — nineteen-twenticllm  of  which  is  em- 
ployed in  other  branches  of  business — beef  antl 
pork  packing,  and  bacon  curing,  for  example : 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  these 
branches  export  far  more  foreign  salt  on  the  ar- 
ticles they  send  abroad,  than  is  done  on  cod  and 
mackerel  exported.  In  viewing  the  struggles 
about  these  bounties  and  allowances,  I  have  of- 
ten had  occasion  to  admire  the  difference  be- 
tween the  legislators  of  the  North  and  those  of 
the  South  and  West — the  former  always  intent 
upon  the  benefits  of  legislation — the  latter  upon 
tho  honors  of  the  government. 


CHAPTER   LXXX. 

NATIONAL  BANK :    FIUST  BILL. 

This  was  the  great  measure  of  the  session,  ajid 
the  great  object  of  the  whig  party,  and  the  ono 
without  which  all  other  measures  would  bo 
deemed  to  be  incomplete,  and  the  victorious 
election  itself  little  better  than  a  defeat.  Though 
kept  out  of  view  as  an  issue  during  the  canvass, 
it  was  known  to  every  member  of  the  party  to 
be  the  alpha  and  omega  of  the  contest,  and  tho 
crowning  consummation  of  ten  years  labor  in 
favor  of  a  national  bonk.  It  was  kept  in  tho 
background  for  a  reason  perfectly  understood. 
Both  General  Harrison  and  Mr.  Tyler  had  been 
ultra  against  a  national  bank  while  members  of 
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the  democratic  party :  they  had  Ijoth,  n';  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  voted  in  i« 
small  minority  in  favor  of  issuing  a  writ  of 
scire  fdcias  agjiinst  the  late  Bank  of  the  I'nitcd 
Stati'S  soon  after  it  was  chartered;  and  this 
could  be  quoted  in  the  parts  of  the  coimtry 
where  a  bank  was  unpopular.  At  the  same 
time  the  party  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  their 
present  sentiments,  and  wanted  no  discussion 
which  mi^ht  scare  off  anti-bank  men  without 
doing  any  good  on  their  own  side.  The  bank, 
then,  was  the  great  measure  of  the  session — 
the  great  cause  of  the  called  session — and  as 
such  taken  by  Mr.  Clay  into  his  own  care  from 
the  first  day.  He  submitted  a  schedule  of 
measures  for  the  consideration  of  the  body,  and 
for  acting  on  which  he  said  it  might  be  under- 
stood the  extraordinary  session  was  convoked ; 
lie  moved  for  a  select  committee  to  report 
a  bill,  of  which  committee  he  was  of  course  to 
be  chairman :  and  he  moved  a  call  upon  the  Sec- 
rotary  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Ewing)  for  the 
pliin  of  a  bank.  In  was  furnished  accordingly, 
and  studiously  contrived  so  as  to  .avoid  the 
I'resident's  f)bjcctions,  and  save  his  consistency 
— a  point  upon  which  he  was  exceedingly  scnsi- 
(ive.  The  bill  of  the  select  committee  was 
modelled  upon  it.  Even  the  title  was  made  ri- 
diculous to  please  the  President,  though  not  as 
much  so  as  he  wished.  He  objected  to  the  name 
of  bank,  either  in  the  title  or  the  body  of  the 
charter,  and  proposed  to  style  it  "The  Fiscal 
Institute  ; "  and  afterwards  the  "  Fiscal  Agent ;" 
and  finall}'  the  "  Fiscal  Corporation."  Mr.  Clay 
and  his  friends  could  not  stand  these  titles  ;  but 
finding  the  President  tenacious  on  the  title  of  t  he 
bill,  and  having  all  the  properties  of  all  sorts 
of  banks — discount — deposit — circulation — ex- 
change— all  in  the  plan  so  studiously  contrived, 
they  yielded  to  the  word  Fiscal — rejecting  each 
of  its  proposed  addenda — and  substituted  bank. 
The  title  of  the  instrument  then  ran  thus :  "  A 
Bill  to  incorporate  the  subscribers  to  the  F""iscal 
Bank  of  the  United  States."  Thus  entitled, 
and  thus  arranged  out  of  doors,  it  was  brought 
into  the  Senate,  not  to  be  perfected  by  the  col- 
lective legislative  wisdom  of  the  body,  but  to 
be  carried  through  the  forms  of  legislation, 
-.vithout  alteration  except  from  its  fiiends,  and 
made  into  law.  The  deliberative  power  of  the 
body  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Registration 
of  what  had  been  agreed  upon  was  its  only 
oflBce.   The  democratic  members  resisted  strenu- 


ously in  order  to  make  the  measure  odious.  Suc- 
cessful resistance  was  impossible,  and  a  repeal 
of  iiieact  at  a  subsequent  Congress  was  the  only 
hope — a  veto  not  being  then  dreamed  of.  p^^ 
j)eal,  therefore,  was  taken  as  the  watchword,  and 
formal  notice  of  it  proclaimed  in  successive 
speeches,  that  all  subscribers  to  the  bank  shouM 
bo  warned  in  time,  and  deprived  of  tlie  plea  of 
innocence  when  the  repeal  should  be  moved. 
Mr.  Allen,  of  Ohio,  besides  an  argument  in 
favor  of  the  right  of  this  reiwal,  produced  a  re- 
solve from  the  House  Journal  of  1810,  in  which 
General  Harrison,  then  a  member  of  that  bndv. 
voted  with  others  for  a  resolve  directing  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  report  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  then  United  States  Bank  charter— not  to 
impiire  into  the  expediency  of  repealing,  but  to 
repeal  absolutely. 

The  bill  was  passed  through  both  Houses— 
in  the  Senate  by  a  close  vote,  2()  to  23 — in  the 
House  by  a  better  majorit}-,  128  to  98.  This 
was  the  sixth  of  August.  All  was  considered 
finished  by  the  democracy,  and  a  future  re- 
peal their  only  alternative.  Suddenly  light  he- 
gan  to  dawn  upon  them.  Rumors  came  that 
President  T^-ler  would  disapprove  the  act; 
which,  in  fact  he  did:  bu*'  with  such  expres- 
sions of  readiness  to  approve  another  bill  which 
should  be  free  from  the  objections  which  he 
named,  as  still  to  keep  his  party  together,  and 
to  prevent  the  explosion  of  his  cabinet.  But 
it  made  an  explosion  elsewhere,  Mr.  Clay  was 
not  of  a  temper  to  be  balked  in  a  measure  so 
dear  to  his  heart  without  giving  expression  to 
his  dissatisfaction ;  and  did  so  in  the  debate  on 
the  veto  message  ;  and  in  terms  to  assert  that 
Mr,  Tyler  had  violated  his  faith  to  the  wliij; 
partj-,  and  had  been  led  off  from  them  by  new 
associations.     He  said : 

"  On  the  -Ith  of  April  last,  the  lamented  Har- 
rison, the  President  of  the  United  States,  paid 
the  debt  of  nature.  President  Tyler,  who.  as 
Vice-President,  succeeded  to  the  duties  of  that 
office,  arrived  in  the  city  of  Wa.shington  on  the 
(ith  of  that  month.  He  found  the  whole  metropo- 
lis wrapt  in  gloom,  every  heart  filled  with  sorrow 
and  sadness,  every  eye  streaming  with  tears, 
and  the  surrounding  hills  yet  fiinging  back  tiio 
echo  of  the  bells  which  were  tolled  on  tliat 
melancholy  occasion.  On  entering  the  P'!.-i- 
dential  mansion  he  contemplated  the  pale  body 
of  his  predecessor  stretched  before  him,  and 
clothed  in  the  black  habiliments  of  death.  At 
that  solemn  moment,  I  have^no  doubt  that 
the  heart  of  President  Tyler  was  overllmvin;: 
with  mingled  emotions  of  grief,  of  patriotism 
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and  gratitude — al)Ovc  all,  of  gratitude  to  that 
country  by  a  majority  of  whose  suffrages,  he- 
stowed  at  the  preceding  November,  he  then 
stood  the  most  distinguished,  the  most  elevated, 
the  most  honored  of  all  living  whigs  of  the 
United  States. 

'•It  was  under  these  circumstances,  and  in 
this  probable  state  of  mind,  that  President 
Tvlcr,  on  the  10th  day  of  the  same  month  of 
April,  voluntary  promulgated  an  address  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  That  address  was 
in  tlie  nature  of  a  coronation  oath,  which  the 
chief  of  the  State,  in  other  countries,  and  lUKler 
other  forms,  takes  upon  ascending  the  throne. 
It  referred  to  the  solemn  obligations,  and  the 
])rofonnd  sense  of  duty  under  which  the  new 
President  entered  upon  the  high  trust  which 
had  devolved  upon  him,  by  the  joint  acts  of  tlie 
people  and  of  Providence,  and  it  statud  the 
principles  and  delineated  the  policy  by  wliic'n 
he  would  be  governed  in  his  exalted  station.  It 
was  emphatically  a  whig  address  from  begin- 
ning to  end — every  inch  of  it  was  whig,  and 
was  patriotic. 

'•In  that  address  the  President,  in  respect 
to  the  subject-matter  embraced  in  the  present 
hill,  held  the  following  conclusive  and  emphatic 
language :  '  I  shall  promptly  give  my  sanction 
to  any  constitutional  measure  which,  originat- 
ing in  Congress,  shall  have  for  its  object  the 
rcsloration  of  a  sound  circulating  medium,  so 
essentially  necessary  to  give  confidence  in  all 
the  transactions  of  life,  to  secure  to  industry 
its  just  and  adequate  rewards,  and  to  re-estab- 
lish the  public  prosperity.  In  deciding  upon 
tlie  adaptation  of  any  such  mearure  to  the  end 
proposed,  as  well  as  its  conformity  to  the  Con- 
stitution, I  shall  resort  to  the  fathers  of  the 
j:reat  republican  school  for  advice  and  instruc- 
tion, to  be  drawn  from  their  sage  views  of  our 
system  of  government,  and  the  light  of  their 
ever  glorious  example.' 

■'To  this  clause  in  the  address  of  the  Presi- 
•ient.  I  believe  but  one  interpretation  was  given 
throughout  this  whole  country,  by  friend  and 
f"e,  Ity  wl'ig  and  democrat,  and  by  the  presses 
of  both  parties.  It  was  by  every  man  with 
whom  I  conversed  on  the  subject  at  tiie  time 
of  its  appearance,  or  of  whom  I  have  since  in- 
quired, construed  to  mean  that  the  President 
intended  to  occupy  the  Madison  ground,  and  to 
ri'gard  the  question  of  the  power  to  establish  a 
national  bank  as  immovably  settled.  And  I 
think  1  may  confidently  appeal  to  the  Senate, 
anil  to  the  country,  to  sustain  the  fact  that  this 
was  the  contemporaneous  and  unanimous  judg- 
ment of  the  public.  Reverting  b.".ck  to  the 
period  of  the  promulgation  of  the  address, 
could  any  other  construction  have  been  given 
to  its  language  ?  AVIiat  is  it?  '  I  shall  promptly 
give  my  sanction  to  any  constitutional  measure 
which,  originating  in  Congres.s,'  shall  have  cer- 
tiiin  defined  obj(>cts  in  view.  He  concedes  the 
vital  importance  of  a  sound  circulating  me- 
dium to  industry  and  to  the  public  prosperity. 


lie  ccmcedes  that  its  origin  must  be  in  Congress. 
And.  to  prevent  any  inference  from  the  qimlifi- 
cation,  which  ho  prefixes  to  the  measure,  being 
interpreted  to  mean  that  a  United  States  Rank 
was  unconstitutu)naI,  he  declares  that,  in  de- 
ciding on  the  adaptati.<n  of  the  measure  to  the 
enil  propc-icd,  and  its  coirformify  to  the  consti- 
tutic.i,  iie  will  resort  to  the  fathers  of  the  great 
Republican  ,school.  And  who  were  they  ?  If 
the  P'ather  of  his  country  is  to  be  excluded,  are 
Madison  (the  father  o.  the  constitution),  Jef- 
ferson, Monroe,  Gerry,  Oallatin,  and  the  long 
list  of  Republicans  who  acted  with  them,  not  to 
be  regarded  as  among  those  fathers  ?  liut  Presi- 
dent Tyler  declares  not  only  that  he  should 
appeal  to  thcni  for  advice  and  instructicui,  but  to 
the  light  of  their  e  rer  glorious  exami)le.  What 
example?  What  other  meaning  coidd  have 
been  possibly  applied  to  the  pnrase,  than  that 
ho  intended  to  refer  to  what  had  been  done 
during  the  administrations  of  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son. :  'id  ]\Ionroo  ? 

'■  F^ntertaining  this  opinion  of  the  address,  I 
came  to  Washington,  at  tlie  commeucemeut  of 
the  session,  with  the  most  confident  and  buoyant 
hopes  that  the  Whigs  wo'dd  be  able  to  carry 
all  their  ])romiueiit  measures,  and  especially  a 
IJank  of  the  United  States,  by  far  that  one  of 
the  greatest  hnmediate  importance.  I  antici- 
pated nothing  but  cordial  co-operation  between 
the  two  departments  of  governiiieiit ;  and  I 
reflected  with  pleasure  that  I  should  find  at  the 
head  of  the  Executive  branch,  a  personal  and 
political  friend,  whom  I  had  long  and  intimately 
known,  and  highly  esteemed.  It  will  not  be 
my  fault  if  our  amicable  relations  shor.ld  un- 
hapjil^y  cease,  in  consequence  of  any  diiierenco 
of  opinion  between  us  on  this  occasion.  The 
President  has  been  always  perfectly  familiar 
with  my  opinion  on  this  bank  question, 

"  Upon  the  opeiiing  of  the  session,  but  es- 
pecially on  the  receiiit  of  the  plan  of  a  national 
bank,  as  jiropo.sed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  fears  were  excited  that  the  I'resident 
had  been  misunderstood  in  his  address,  and  that 
he  had  not  waived  but  adhered  to  his  constitu- 
tional scruples.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
was  hoped  that,  by  the  indulgence  of  a  mutual 
spirit  of  cjinpromi.se  and  concession,  a  bank, 
competent  to  fulfil  the  expectations  and  sati.'sfy 
the  wants  of  the  people,  might  be  established. 

"  Under  the  influence  of  that  spirit,  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  agreed,  Ist,  as  to  the  name 
of  liic  proposed  bank.  I  C(mfess,  sir,  that  there 
was  something  exceedingly  (I'ltn  and  revolting 
to  my  ears  in  the  term  "Pl.-^cal  IJanl;;"  but 
I  thought,  "  What  is  there  in  a  name  .'  A  rose, 
by  any  other  name,  would  smell  as  swei't." 
Looking,  therefore,  rather  to  the  utility  of  the 
substantial  faculties  than  to  the  iiiiine  of  tlie 
contemplated  institution,  we  consenteil  to  that 
which  was  proposed. 

In  his  veto  message  Mr.  Tyler  fell  back  upon 
hia  early  opinions  against  the  constitutionality 
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of  a  national  bank,  so  often  and  so  publicly  ex- 
pressed ;  and  recurring  to  these  early  opinions 
ho  now  declared  that  it  wou'd  be  a  crime  and 
an  infamy  in  him  to  sign  the  bill  which  had 
been  presented  to  him.  In  this  sense  he  thus 
expressed  himself: 

"Entertaining  the  opinions  alluded  to,  and 
having  taken  this  oath,  the  Senate  and  the  coun- 
try will  see  that  I  could  not  give  my  sanction 
to  a  measure  of  the  character  described  without 
surrendering  all  claim  to  tlie  respect  of  honor- 
able men — all  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple— all  self-respect — all  regard  for  moral  and 
religious  obligations  ;  without  an  observance 
of  which  no  government  can  be  prosperous,  and 
no  people  can  be  happy.  It  would  be  to  com- 
mit a  crime  which  I  would  not  wilfully  commit 
to  gain  any  earthly  reward,  and  wliich  would 
justly  subject  me  to  the  ridicule  and  scorn  of 
all  virtuous  men." 

Mr.  Clay  found  these  expressions  of  self-con- 
demnation entirely  too  strong,  showing  too 
much  sensibility  in  a  President  to  personal 
considerations — laying  too  much  stress  upon 
early  opinions — ignoring  too  completely  later 
opinions — and  not  sufficiently  di'ferring  to  those 
fathers  of  the  government  to  whom,  in  his  in- 
augural address,  he  had  promised  to  look  for 
advice  and  instruction,  both  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  bank,  and  its  adaptation  to  the 
public  wants.  And  he  thus  animadverted  on 
the  passage :  ^ 

•'  I  must  think,  and  hope  T  may  be  allowed 
to  say,  with  profound  deference  to  the  Chief 
Magistrate,  that  it  appears  to  .ne  he  has  viewed 
with  too  lively  sensibility  the  perrtunal  conse- 
quences to  himself  of  his  approval  of  the  bill ; 
and  that,  surrendering  himself  to  a  vivid  imagi- 
nation, he  has  depicted  them  in  much  too  glow- 
ing and  exaggerated  colors,  and  that  it  would 
have  been  most  happy  if  he  had  looked  more 
to  the  deplorable  consequences  of  a  veto  upon 
the  hopes,  the  interests,  and  the  happiness  of 
his  country.  Does  it  follow  that  a  magistrate 
who  yields  his  private  judgment  to  the  concur- 
ring authority  of  numerous  decisions,  repeated- 
ly and  deliberately  pronounced,  after  the  lapse 
of  long  intervals,  by  all  the  departments  of  gov- 
ernment, and  by  all  parties,  incurs  the  dreadful 
penalties  described  by  the  President  1  Can 
any  man  be  disgraced  and  dishonored  who 
yields  his  private  opinion  to  the  judgment  of 
the  nation?  In  this  case,  the  country  (I  mean 
a  majority),  Congress,  and,  accordmg  to  com- 
mon fame,  an  unanimotis  cabinet,  were  all  unit- 
ed in  favor  of  the  bill.  Should  any  man  feel 
himself  humbled  and  degraded  in  yielding  to 
the  conjoint  force  of  such  high  autliority  ? 
Does  any  man,  who  at  one  period  of  his  life 


shall  have  expressed  a  particular  opinion,  and  at 
a  subsequent  period  shall  act  upon  the  opposite 
opinion,  expose  himself  to  the  terrible  conse- 
quences which  have  been  portrayed  by  the 
President  ?  How  is  it  with  the  judge,  in  the 
case  by  no  means  rare,  who  bows  to  the  au- 
thority of  repeated  precedents,  settling  a  par- 
ticular question,  whilst  in  his  private  judgment 
the  law  was  otherwise  ?  How  is  it  with  that 
numerous  class  of  public  men  in  this  country, 
and  with  the  two  great  parties  that  have  dividwi 
it,  who,  at  different  periods,  have  maintained 
and  acted  on  opposite  opinions  in  respect  to  this 
very  bank  question  ? 

"  How  is  it  with  James  Madison,  the  father 
of  the  constitution — that  great  man  whose  ser- 
vices to  his  country  placed  him  only  second  to 
Washington — whose  virtues  and  purity  in  pri- 
vate life — whose  patriotism,  intelligence,  and 
wisdom  in  public  councils,  stand  unsurpassed  ? 
lie  was  a  member  of  the  national  convention 
that  formed,  and  of  the  Virginia  convention 
that  adopted  the  constitution.  No  man  under- 
stood it  better  than  he  did.  He  was  opiiosed  in 
171)1  to  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  tlie 
United  States  upon  constitutional  ground ;  and 
in  1810  he  approved  and  signed  the  charter  of 
the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  secret  history  connected  with  the  first 
Bank,  that  James  Madison  had,  at  the  instance 
of  General  Washington,  prepared  a  veto  for  liin> 
in  the  contingency  of  his  rejection  of  the  bill. 
Thus  stood  James  Madison  when,  in  1815,  he 
applied  the  veto  to  a  bill  to  charter  a  baniv 
upon  considerations  of  expediency,  but  with  a 
clear  and  express  admission  of  the  existence  of 
a  constitutional  power  in  Congress  to  charter 
one.  In  1816,  the  bill  which  was  then  pre- 
sented to  him  being  free  from  the  objections 
applicable  to  that  of  the  previous  )ear,  he  .sanc- 
tioned and  signed  it.  Did  James  Madison  sur- 
render 'all  claim  to  the  respect  of  honorable  nun 
— all  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  people— all 
self-respect — all  regard  for  moral  and  n-Ii^rious 
obligations  ? '  Did  the  pure,  the  virtuous,  tlie 
gifted  James  Madison,  by  his  sanction  and  sig- 
nature to  the  charter  of  the  late  Bank  of  the 
Ijiited  States,  commit  a  crime  which  justly 
subjected  him  '  to  the  ridicule  and  scorn  of  all 
virtuous  men  1 ' " 

But  in  view  of  these  strong  personal  r  onsc- 
(luences  to  his  (Mr.  Tyler's)  own  character  in  the 
event  of  signing  the  bill,  Mr.  Clay  pointed  out  a 
course  which  the  President  might  have  taken 
which  would  have  saved  his  consistency — con- 
formed to  the  constitution — fulfl'led  his  oblijra- 
tions  to  the  party  that  elected  him — and  permit- 
ted the  establishment  of  that  .sOund  currency,  and 
that  relief  from  the  public  distress,  which  his  in- 
augural address,  and  his  message  to  Congress,  and 
his  veto  message,  all  so  earnestly  declared  to  be 
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necessary.  It  was  to  have  let  the  bill  lie  in 
his  hands  without  approval  or  disapproval :  in 
which  case  it  would  have  become  a  law  without 
any  act  of  his.  The  constitution  had  made  pro- 
vision for  the  case  in  that  clause  in  which  it  de- 
clares that — "If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned 
by  the  Prcsi  'ent  within  ten  days  (Sundays  ex- 
cepted) afte  it  shall  have  been  presented  to 
liim,  tlie  same  shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as 
if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their 
adjournment  prevent  its  return  ;  in  which  case 
it  shall  not  be  a  law."  In  this  case  there  was 
no  danger  of  Congress  adjourning  before  the 
lapse  of  the  ten  days ;  and  Mr.  Clay  advened 
to  this  course  as  the  one,  under  his  embarrass- 
ing circumstances  the  President  ought  to  have 
adopted,  ind  saved  both  his  consistency  and 
failh  t(j  hi.<  party.  He  urged  it  as  a  proper 
course-  saying : 

'■  And  wiiy  should  not  President  Tyler  have 
sufTered  the  bill  to  become  a  law  without  his 
siiinature  ?  Without  meaning  the  slightest  pos- 
sible disrespect  to  him  (nothing  is  further  from 
my  heart  than  the  exhibition  of  any  such  feel- 
ing towards  that  distinguished  citizen,  long  my 
personal  friend),  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  he 
came  into  his  pre.-ent  oflice  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. The  people  did  not  foresee  the 
contingency  which  has  happened.  They  voted 
fur  him  as  Vice-President.  They  did  not,  there- 
fore, scrutinize  his  opinions  with  the  care  which 
tiiey  probably  ought  to  have  done,  and  would 
liavc  done,  if  they  could  have  looked  into  futu- 
rity. If  the  present  state  of  the  fact  could  have 
been  anticiiuited — if  at  Ilarrisburg.  or  at  the 
polls,  it  had  been  foreseen  that  General  Harri- 
son would  die  in  one  short  month  after  the 
commencement  of  his  administration  ;  that 
Vice-President  Tyler  would  be  elevated  to  the 
prcsidentii'l  chair ;  that  a  bill,  passed  by  deci- 
sive majorities  of  the  lirst  whi<^  Congress,  char- 
tering a  national  bank,  would  bv>  presented  for 
Ills  sanction  ;  and  that  he  would  veto  the  bill, 
lio  I  liazard  any  thing  when  I  express  the  con- 
viction that  he  would  not  have  received  a  soli- 
tary vote  in  the  nominating  convention,  nor 
one  solitary  electoral  vote  in  any  State  in  the 
Union  ? " 

Not  having  taken  this  course  with  the  bill, 
Mr.  Clay  pointed  out  a  third  one,  suggested  by 
the  conduct  of  the  President  himself  under 
analogous  circumstances,  and  which,  while  pre- 
servhig  his  self-respect,  would  accomplish  all 
the  objects  in  view  by  the  party  which  elected 
iiim,  by  simply  removing  the  obstacle  which 
stood  between  them  and  the  object  of  their 
hopes  i  it  was  to  resign  the  presidency.  For 
Vol.  II._21 


this  contingency — that  of  neither  President 
nor  Vice-President — the  constitution  lind  also 
made  provision  in  declaring — ''In  case  of  the 
removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or  of  his 
death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same 
shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-President ;  ami  the 
Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  the 
removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability  both 
of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  declaring 
what  officer  shall  then  act  as  President ;  and 
such  officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  dis- 
ability be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be 
elected."  Congress  had  acted  under  this  in- 
junction and  had  devolved  the  duties  of  Presi- 
dent, first  on  the  president  of  the  Senate  pro 
tempo?  e;  and  if  no  such  temporary  president, 
then  on  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives ;  and  requiring  a  new  election  to  be  held 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  the  ensuing  Decem- 
ber if  there  was  time  before  it  for  a  notification 
of  two  months  ;  and  if  not,  then  the  new  elec- 
tion to  take  place  (if  the  vacant  term  had  not 
expired  on  the  third  day  of  March  after  diey 
happened)  on  the  like  Wednesday  of  the  next 
ensuing  mouth  of  December.  Here  was  pro- 
vision made  for  the  case,  and  the  new  election 
might  have  been  held  in  less  than  four  months 
— the  temporary  president  of  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Southard,  acting  as  President  in  the  mean  time. 
The  legal  path  was  then  clear  for  Mr.  Tyler's 
resignation,  and  Mr.  Clay  thus  cnfoiced  the 
projjriety  of  that  step  upon  him  : 

"  But,  sir,  there  was  still  .i  third  alternative, 
to  which  1  allude  not  because  1  mean  to  inti- 
mate that  it  shoul '.  be  end)raced,  but  becau.se  I 
am  reminded  of  it  by  a  meniora))le  event  in  the 
life  of  President  Tyler.  It  will  be  recollected 
that,  after  the  Senate  had  passed  the  resolution 
declaring  the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the 
Bank  of  the  I'nited  States  to  have  been  deroga- 
tory fivjui  the  conslilution  uJid  laws  of  the 
United  States,  for  which  resoliiuun  President 
(then  senator)  Tyler  had  voted,  the  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia  instructed  the  .'senators 
from  that  State  to  vote  for  the  exjmnging  of 
that  resolution.  Senator  Tyler  declined  voting 
in  conformity  with  that  instrucf.jn,  and  re- 
signed his  ,>;eat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  This  he  did  because  he  could  not  con- 
form, and  did  not  think  it  right  to  go  counter, 
to  the  wishes  of  those  who  had  jdaeed  him  iu 
the  Senate.  If,  when  the  people  of  Virginia,  or 
the  (jr'-neral  Assembly  of  Virginia,  were  his 
only  tunstituenc}-,  he  would  not  .--et  up  his  own 
particular  opinion  in  opposition  to  theirs,  what 
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oupht  to  be  the  rule  f>f  his  conduct  when  the 
people  of  twenty-six  States — a  whole  nation — 
compose  his  constituency?  Is  the  will  of  the 
constituency  of  one  State  to  be  respected,  and 
that  of  twent\'-six  to  be  wholly  disregarded? 
Is  obedience  due  oidy  to  the  single  State  of  Vir- 
ginia? The  President  admits  that  the  I5ank 
question  deeply  agitated,  and  continues  to  agitate, 
the  nation.  It  is  incontestable  that  it  was  the 
great,  absorbing,  and  controlling  question,  in  all 
our  recent  divisions  and  exertions.  I  iim  firm- 
ly convinced,  and  it  is  my  deliberate  judgment, 
that  an  immense  majority,  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  nation,  desire  such  an  institution. 
All  doubts  in  this  respect  ought  to  be  dispelled 
by  the  recent  decisions  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress.  I  sjjeak  of  them  as  evidence  of  pop- 
ular opinion.  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  majority  was  131  to  100.  If  the  House  had 
been  full,  and  but  for  the  modification  of  the 
IGth  fundamental  condition,  there  would  have 
been  a  probable  majority  of  47.  Is  it  to  be  be- 
lieved that  this  large  majority  of  the  imme- 
diate representatives  of  the  people,  fresh  from 
amongst  them,  and  to  whom  the  President 
.seemed  inclined,  in  his  opening  message,  to  re- 
fer this  very  question,  have  mistaken  the  wishes 
of  their  constituents  ?  " 

The  acting  President  did  not  feel  it  to  be  his 
duty  t"*  resign,  although  it  may  be  the  judgment 
of  history  (after  seeing  the  expositions  of  his  sec- 
rutarics  at  the  resignation  of  their  places  conse- 
quent upon  a  second  veto  to  a  second  bank  act), 
that  he  ought  to  have  done  so.  In  his  veto 
message  he  seemed  to  leave  the  way  open  for 
his  approval  of  a  charter  free  from  the  excep- 
tions he  had  taken  ;  and  rumor  was  positive  in 
asserting  that  he  was  then  engaged  in  arranging 
w  ith  some  friends  the  details  of  a  bill  which  he 
could  approve. 
Clay  remarked 

"  On  a  former  occasion  I  stated  that,  in  the 
event  of  an  unfortunate  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  ''^gislative  and  executive  departments, 
the  point  of  difference  might  be  developed,  and 
it  would  be  then  seen  whether  they  could  be 
brought  to  coincide  in  any  measure  correspond- 
ing with  the  public  hopes  and  expectations.  I 
regret  that  the  President  has  not,  in  this  mes- 
sage, favored  us  with  a  more  clear  and  explicit 
exhibition  of  his  views.  It  is  sufficiently  mani- 
fest that  he  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  Bank  of  the  United  States 
formed  after  two  old  models.  I  think  i(  " ;  fairly 
to  be  inferred  that  the  plan  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  could  not  have  received  his  sanc- 
tion, lie  is  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  bill 
which  he  has  returned  ;  but  whether  he  would 
give  his  approbation  to  any  bank,  and,  if  any, 
what  sort  of  a  bank,  is  not  absolutely  clear.     1 


In  allusion  to  this  ru::nor,  Mr. 


think  it  may  bo  collected  from  the  mcpsage 
with  the  aid  of  information  derived  through 
other  sources,  that  the  President  would  concur 
in  the  establishment  of  a  bank  whose  operations 
should  be  limited  to  dealing  in  bills  of  exchanpe 
to  deposits,  and  to  the  supply  of  a  circulation. 
excluding  the  power  of  discounting  promissory 
notes.  And  I  understand  that  some  of  our 
friends  arc  now  considering  the  practicability  of 
arranging  and  i)a8sing  a  bill  in  conformity  with 
the  views  of  President  Tyler.  Whilst  1  rej^Ttt 
that  I  can  take  no  active  part  in  such  an  experi- 
ment, and  must  reserve  to  myself  the  right  of 
determining  whether  I  can  or  cannot  vote  for 
such  a  bill  after  I  sec  it  in  its  matured  form.  I 
assure  my  friends  that  they  shall  find  no  obsta- 
cle or  impediment  in  me.  On  the  contiarv.  I 
say  to  them,  go  on :  God  speed  you  in  anv  vnca- 
surc  which  will  serve  the  country,  and  preserve 
or  restore  harmony  and  concert  between  the  de- 
partments of  government.  An  executive  veto 
of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  after  the.sadex- 
j)eriencc  of  late  years,  is  an  event  which  wasmt 
anticipated  by  the  political  friends  of  the  Presi- 
dent ;  certainly  not  by  me.  But  it  has  come 
upon  us  with  tremendous  weight,  and  amidst 
the  greatest  excitement  within  and  without  the 
metropolis.  The  question  now  i.s,  what  shall  be 
done?  AVhat,  under  this  most  embarrassing 
and  unexpected  state  of  things,  will  our  consti- 
tuents expect  of  us  ?  What  is  required  by  the 
duty  and  the  dignity  of  Congress  ?  I  repeat 
that  if,  after  a  careful  exjimination  of  the  exe- 
cutive message,  a  bank  can  be  devised  wliich  will 
afford  any  remedy  to  existing  evils,  and  secure 
the  President's  approbation,  let  the  project  of 
such  a  bank  be  i)resented.  It  shall  encounter 
no  opposition,  if  it  should  receive  no  support, 
from  me." 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Clay  brought  out  Mr. 
Rives  in  defence  of  the  President,  who  com- 
menced with  saying : 

"  He  came  to  the  Senate  that  morning  to  give 
a  silent  vote  on  the  bill,  and  he  should  have 
contented  himself  with  doing  so  but  for  the  ob- 
servations which  had  fallen  from  the  .senator 
from  Kentucky  in  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  R.  had 
hoped  the  senator  would  have  confined  himself 
strictly  to  the  merits  of  the  question  before  the 
Senate.  He  told  us,  said  Mr.  R.,  that  the  ques- 
tion was  this:  the  President  having  returned 
the  bill  for  a  fiscal  bank  with  his  exceptions 
thereto,  the  bill  was  such  an  one  as  oudit  to 
pass  by  the  constitutional  majority  of  two- 
thirds  ;  and  thus  become  a  law  of  the  land. 
Now  what  was  the  real  issue  before  the  Senate? 
Was  it  not  the  naked  question  between  the  bill 
and  the  objections  to  it,  as  compared  with  eacli 
other  ?  I  really  had  hoped  that  the  liDnmablr 
.-enator,  after  announcing  to  us  the  i.^suo  in  tlll^ 
very  proper  manner,  would  have  confined  his  uu- 
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fiTvationa  to  it  alone ;  and  if  he  had  done  so  I 
phould  not  have  troubled  the  Senate  with  a 
sinjjlc  word.  But  what  has  been  the  course  of 
thc^lionorable  senator  ?  T  do  not  reproach  him 
with  it.  lie,  no  doubt,  felt  it  necessary,  in  order 
to  vindicate  his  own  position  before  tlie  country, 
to  inculpate  the  course  taken  by  the  President: 
and  accordingly  about  two-thirds  of  his  speech, 
howsoever  qualified  by  expressions  of  per.^onal 
jiindness  and  respect,  were  taken  up  in  a  solemn 
arraignment  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Most  of  the  allegations  put  forth  by 
tiie  senator  seem  to  arrange  themselves  under 
the  general  charge  of  perfidy — of  faithlessness 
to  his  party,  and  to  the  people." 

Mr.  Rives  went  on  to  defend  the  President  at 
all  points,  declaring  the  question  of  a  bank  was 
not  an  issue  in  the  election — repelling  the  im- 
putation of  perfidy — scouting  the  suggestions  of 
resignation  and  of  pocketing  the  bill  to  let  it  be- 
come law — arguing  that  General  Harrison  him- 
self would  have  disapproved  the  same  bill  if  he 
had  lived  and  it  had  been  presented  to  him.  In 
Kipport  of  this  opinion  he  referred  to  the  Gene- 
ral's early  opposition  to  the  national  bank  of 
181C.  and  to  his  written  answer  given  during 
the  canvass — "  that  he  would  not  give  his  sanc- 
tion to  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  unless  by 
the  failure  of  all  other  expedients,  it  should  be 
demonstrated  to  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
operations  of  government ;  and  unless  there 
fhoukl  be  a  general  and  imequivocal  manifesta- 
tion of  the  will  of  the  Union  in  favor  of  such  an 
institution  ;  and  then  only  as  a  fiscal,  and  not 
as  a  commercial  bank."  But  this  authentic  de- 
claration seemed  to  prove  the  contrary  of  that 
for  which  it  was  quoted.  It  contained  two  con- 
ditions, on  the  happening  of  which  General 
Harrison  would  sign  a  bank  charter — first,  the 
failure  of  all  other  plans  for  carrying  on  the 
financial  operations  of  the  government ;  and, 
secondly,  the  manifestation  of  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  it.  That  the  first  of  these  conditions 
had  kcu  fulfilled  was  well  shown  by  Mr.  Rives 
himself  in  the  concluding  p.^ssages  of  his  speech 
wliere  he  said :  "  All  previous  systems  have 
been  rejected  i;.id  condemned — the  sub-treasury 
—the  pet  banks — an  old-fashioned  Bank  of  the 
Initcd  States — a  new-fashioned  fiscal  agent." 
Tlie  second  condition  was  fulfilled  in  the  presi- 
dential election  in  the  success  of  the  whig  party, 
whose  first  object  was  a  bank ;  and  in  the  elec- 
tion of  members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
where  the  majorities  were  in  favor  of  a  bank. 


The  conditions  were  fulfilled  then  on  which 
General  Harrison  was  to  approve  a  bank  char- 
ter; and  the  writer  of  this  View  has  no  doubt 
that  he  would  have  given  his  signature  to  a 
usual  bank  charter  if  he  had  lived ;  and  from 
an  obligatory  sense  of  duty,  and  with  no  more 
dishonor  than  Mr.  Madison  hatl  incurred  iu 
signing  the  act  for  the  second  bank  charter  after 
having  been  the  great  opponent  of  the  first  one ; 
and  for  which  signing,  as  for  no  act  of  his  life, 
was  difshonor  imputed  to  him.  The  writer  of 
this  View  believes  that  General  Harrison  would 
have  signed  a  fair  bank  charter,  and  under  its 
proper  name  ;  and  he  believes  it,  not  from  words 
spoken  between  them, ;  it  from  public  manifesta- 
tions, seen  by  every  body.  1.  His  own  decla- 
ration, stating  the  conditions  on  which  he  would 
do  it ;  and  which  conditions  were  fulfilled.  2. 
The  fact  that  he  was  the  presidential  candidate 
of  the  party  which  was  emphatically  the  bank 
party.  3.  The  selection  of  his  cabinet,  every 
member  of  which  was  in  favor  of  a  national 
bank.  4.  The  declaration  of  Mr.  Clay  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  measures  proposed  by  him 
for  the  consideration  of  Congress  at  its  extra 
session,  in  which  a  national  bank  was  included ; 
and  which  measures  he  stated  were  probably 
those  for  which  the  extraordinary  session  had 
been  convened  by  President  Harrison —  a  point 
on  which  Mr.  Clay  must  be  admitted  to  be  well 
informed,  for  he  was  the  well  reputed  adviser  of 
President  Harrison  on  the  occasion. 

Jlr.  Clay  rejoined  to  Mr.  Rives,  and  became 
more  close  and  pointed  in  his  personal  remarks 
upon  Mr.  Tyler's  conduct,  commencing  with 
Mr.  Rives'  lodgment  in  the  "  half-way  house," 
I.  e.  the  pet  bank  system — which  was  supposed 
to  have  been  a  camping  station  in  the  transition 
from  the  democratic  to  the  whig  camp.  He  be- 
gan thus: 

"  I  have  no  desire,  .said  he,  to  prolong  this  un- 
pleasant discussion,  but  I  must  say  that  I  heard 
with  great  surprise  and  regret  the  closing  re- 
mark, especially,  of  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  as,  indeed,  I  did  many  of  those 
which  preceded  it.  That  gentleman  stands  in  a 
peculiar  situation.  I  found  him  several  jcars 
ago  in  the  half-way  house,  wliere  he  seems  afraid 
to  remain,  and  from  which  he  is  yet  unwilling 
to  go.  I  had  though*,  after  the  thorough  rid- 
dling which  the  roof  of  the  house  had  rwxived 
in  the  breaking  up  of  the  pet  bank  systuni,  he 
would  have  fled  somewhere  else  for  refuge ;  but, 
there  he  still  stands,  solitary  and  alouc,  shiver- 
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inpc  and  pelted  by  the  pitiless  storm.  The  sub- 
treasury  is  repealed — the  pet  bank  system  is 
abandoned  —  the  United  States  Bank  bill  is 
vetoed — and  now,  when  there  is  as  complete 
and  perfect  a  reunion  of  the  purse  and  the  sword 
•n  the  hands  of  the  executive  as  ever  there  was 
under  General  Jackson  or  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the 
senator  is  for  doing  nothing." 

There  was  a  whisper  at  this  time  that  Mr. 
Tj'ler  had  an  inner  circle  of  advisers,  some  de- 
mocratic and  some  whig,  and  most  of  whom  had 
sojourned  in  the  "  half-way  house,"  and  who 
were  more  confidential  and  influential  with  the 
President  than  the  members  of  his  cabinet.  To 
this  Mr.  Clay  caustically  adverted. 

"  Although  the  honorable  senator  professes 
not  to  know  the  opinions  of  the  President,  'A 
certainly  docs  turn  out  in  the  sequel  that  there 
is  a  most  remarka])le  coincidence  between  those 
opinions  and  his  own ;  and  he  has,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  defended  the  motives  and  the 
course  of  the  President  with  all  the  solicitude 
and  all  the  fervent  zeal  of  a  member  of  his  privy 
council.  There  is  a  rumor  abroad  that  a  cabal 
exists — a  new  sort  of  kitchen  cabinet — whose 
object  is  the  dissolution  of  the  regular  cabinet — 
the  dissolution  of  the  whig  party — the  disper- 
sion of  Conj;ress,  without  accomplishing  any  of 
the  great  purposes  of  the  extra  session — and  a 
total  change,  in  fact,  in  the  whole  face  of  our 
political  aliairs.  I  hope,  and  1  persuade  myself, 
that  the  honorable  senator  is  not,  cannot  be,  one 
of  the  component  members  of  such  a  cabal ;  but 
I  must  say  that  there  has  been  displayed  by  the 
honorable  senator  to-da}' a  predisposition,  aston- 
ishing and  inexplicable,  to  misconceive  almost 
all  of  what  I  have  said,  and  a  perseverance,  after 
repeated  corrections,  in  misunderstanding — for  I 
will  not  charge  him  with  wilfully  and  intention- 
ally misrepresenting — the  whole  spirit  and  char- 
acter of  the  address  which,  as  a  man  of  honor 
and  as  a  senator,  I  felt  myself  bound  in  duty  to 
make  to  this  body." 

There  was  also  a  rumor  of  a  design  to  make 
a  third  party,  of  which  Mr.  Tyler  was  to  be  the 
head  ;  and,  as  part  of  the  scheme,  to  make  a 
quarrel  between  Mr.  Tyler  and  Mr.  Clay,  in 
which  Mr.  Clay  was  to  be  made  the  aggressor ; 
and  he  brought  this  rumor  to  the  notice  of  Mr. 
Rives,  repelling  the  part  which  inculpated  himself, 
and  leaving  the  rest  for  Mr.  Rives  to  answer. 

••  Why,  sir,  what  possible,  what  conceivable 
motive  can  I  have  to  quarrel  with  the  President, 
or  to  break  up  the  whig  party  ?  What  earthly 
motive  can  impel  me  to  wish  for  any  other  re- 
sult than  that  that  party  shall  remain  in  per- 
fect harmony,  undivided,  and  shall  move  undis- 
mayed, boldly,  and  unitedly  forward  to  the  ac- 


complishment of  the  all-important  public  objorts 
which  it  has  avowed  to  Ik;  its  aim?  Vvimt 
imaginable  interest  or  feeling  can  I  have  other 
than  the  success,  the  triumph,  the  glory  of  the 
whig  party  ?  But  that  there  may  be  designs  and 
purposes  on  the  part  of  certain  other  individuals 
to  place  me  in  inimical  relations  with  the  Presi- 
dent, a;  1  to  represent  me  as  personally  opposed 
to  him,  I  can  well  imagine — individuals  who  are 
beating  up  for  recniits,  and  endeavoring  to  form 
a  third  party,  with  materials  so  scanty  as  to  be 
wholly  insufficient  to  compose  a  decent  cor- 
poral's gu(>.rd.  I  fear  there  are  such  individ- 
uals, though  I  do  not  charge  the  senator  as 
being  himself  one  of  them.  What  a  spectacle 
has  b"('n  presented  to  this  nation  during  this 
entire  session  of  C(mgress !  That  of  the  cher- 
ished and  conftfieniial  friends  of  John  Tyler, 
persons  who  boast  and  claim  to  be  jxir  fj-cH- 
lence,  his  exclusive  and  genuine  friends,  kiiin; 
the  bitter,  systematic,  determined,  uncompromis- 
ing opponents  of  every  leading  measure  of  John 
Tyler's  administration  !  Was  there  ever  before 
such  an  example  presented,  in  this  or  any  other 
age,  in  t..is  or  any  other  country  ?  I  have  my- 
self known  the  President  too  long,  and  ciier- 
i.shed  towards  him  too  sincere  a  friendship,  to 
allow  my  feelings  to  be  affected  or  alienated  liv 
any  thing  which  has  passed  here  to  day.  If 
the  President  chooses — which  1  am  sure  he 
cannot,  unless  falsehood  has  been  whispered 
into  his  ears  or  poison  poured  into  his  heart- 
to  detach  himself  from  me,  1  shall  deeply  regret 
it,  for  the  sake  of  our  common  friendship  and 
our  common  country.  I  now  repeat,  what  I 
])efore  said,  that,  of  all  the  measures  of  relief 
which  the  American  people  have  called  u])on  us 
for,  that  of  a  National  Bank  and  a  .sound  and 
uniform  currency  has  been  the  most  loudly  and 
importunately  demanded." 

Mr.  Clay  reiterated  his  assertion  that  bank, 
or  no  bank,  was  the  great  issue  of  the  presideu 
tial  canvass  wherever  he  was,  let  what  else 
might  have  been  the  issue  in  Virginia,  where 
Mr.  Rives  led  for  General  Harrison. 

"  The  senator  says  that  the  question  of  a  Bank 
was  not  the  issue  made  before  the  people  at  the 
late  election.  I  can  say,  for  one,  my  own  con- 
viction is  diametrically  the  contrary.  "Wliat 
may  have  been  the  character  of  the  canvass  in 
Virginia,  I  will  not  say ;  probably  gentlemen 
on  both  sides  were,  every  where,  governed  in 
some  degree  by  considerations  of  loail  jiolicy. 
What  issues  may  therefore  have  been  presented 
to  the  people  of  Virginia,  either  above  or  be- 
low tide  water,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  The 
great  error,  however,  of  the  honorable  senator, 
is  in  thinking  that  the  sentiments  of  a  particu- 
lar party  in  Virginia  are  always  a  fair  expo- 
nent of  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  Union. 
1  can  tell  the  senator,  that,  wherever  I  was 
—in  the  great  valley  of   the   Mississippi,  in 
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Kentucky,  in  Tennessee,  in  Maryland — ir  all 
till'  cliclcH  in  wliich  I  moved,  every  w'lere, 
•  IJiiiik  or  no  Hank '  was  the  great,  the  lea  linj:;, 
the  vital  question." 

Tn  conclusion,  Mr  Clay  apostrophized  him- 
self in  a  powerful  peroraticn  as  not  having 
inoial  courage  enough  (though  ho  claimed  as 
much  as  fell  to  the  share  of  most  men)  to  make 
himself  an  obstacle  to  the  success  of  a  great 
measure  for  the  public  pood ;  in  which  the 
allusion  to  Mr.  Tyler  and  his  veto  was  too 
palpable  to  miss  the  apprehension  of  anj-^ 
person. 

'The  senator  says  that,  if  placed  in  like 
circumstances,  I  would  have  been  the  last  man 
to  avoid  putting  a  direct  veto  upon  the  bill, 
had  it  met  my  disapprobation';  and  he  does  me 
the  honor  to  attribute  to  me  high  qualities  of 
stern  and  unbending  intrepidity.     I  hope  that 
in  all   that  relates   to  personal  firmness — all 
that  concerns   a  just  appreciation  of  the  in- 
significance of  human  life — whatever  may  be 
attempted   to   threaten  or  alarm   a  soul   not 
easily  swayed  by  opposition,  or  awed  or  in- 
timidated by  menace— a  stout  heart  and  a  steady 
eye.  that  can  survey,  unmoved  and  undaunted, 
any  mere  personal  iwrils  that  assail  this  poor 
transient,  perishing  frame — I  may,  without  dis- 
paragement, compare  with  other  men.   But  there 
is  a  sort  of  courage  which,  I  frankly  confess  it, 
I  do  not  possess — a  boldness  to  which  1  dare 
not  aspire — a  valor  which  I  cannot  covet.      I 
cannot  lay  myself  down   in   the   way   of  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  my  country.     That  I 
cannot,  1  have  not  the  courage  to  do.     I  can- 
not interpose  the  power  with  which  I  may  be 
invested — a  power  conferred  not  for  my  per- 
sonal benefit,  not  for  my  aggrandizement,  but  for 
my  country's  good — to  check  her  onward  march 
to  greatness  and  glory.    I  have  not  courage 
enough,  I  am  too  cowardly  for  that.    I  would 
not,  I  dare  not,  in  the  exercise  of  such  a  trust, 
lie  down,  and  place  my  body  across  the  path  that 
leads  my  country  to  prosperity  and  happiness. 
This  is  a  sort  of  courage  widely  different  from 
that  which  a  man  may  display  in  his  private 
conduct  and  personal  relations.     Personal  or 
private  courage    is   totally   distinct   from  that 
higher  and  nobler  courage,  which  prompts  the 
patriot  to  offer  himself  a  voluntary  sacrifice  to 
his  country's  good.    Apprehensions  of  the  im- 
putation of  the  want  of  firmness  sometimes  im- 
pel us  to  i)erform  rash  and  inconsiderate  acts. 
It  is  the  greatest  courage  to  be  able  to  bear  the 
imputation  of  the  want  of  courage.    But  i)ride, 
vanity,  egotism,  so  unamiable  and  offensive  in 
private  life,  are  vices  which  partake  of  the  char- 
iicter  of  crimes  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 
file  unfortunate  victim  of  these  passions  cannot 
see  heyond  the  little,  petty,  contemptible  circle 
of  his  own  personal  interests.    All  his  thoughts 


are  withdrawn  from  his  country,  and  concen- 
trated on  his  consistency,  his  firnuiess,  himself. 
The  high,  the  exalted,  the  sublime  emotions  of 
a  patriotism,  which,  soaring  towards  Heaven, 
rises  far  above  all  mean,  low,  or  eeUi-sh  things, 
and  is  absorbed  by  one  soul-transporting 
thought  of  the  good  and  the  glory  of  one's 
country,  are  never  felt  in  his  impenetrable 
bosom.  That  patriotism  which,  catching  its 
inspiration  from  the  immortal  God,  and  leaving 
at  an  immeasurable  distance  below,  all  lesser, 
grovelling,  personal  interests  and  feelings,  ani- 
mates and  j)rompts  to  deeds  of  .self-sa''ritice,  of 
valor,  of  devotion,  and  of  death  itself — that  is 
public  virtue — that  is  the  noblest,  the  sublimest 
"f  all  public  virtues ! " 

Mr.  Rives  replied  to  Mr.  Clay,  and  with 
respect  to  the  imputed  cabal,  the  privy  council, 
and  his  own  zealous  defence  of  Mr.  Tyler,  said : 

"  The  senator  has  indulged  his  fiincy  in  regard 
to  a  certain  cabal,  which  he  says  it  is  alleged  by 
rumor  (an  authority  he  seems  prone  to  quote  of 
late)  has  been  formed  for  the  wicked  purpose  of 
breaking  up  the  regular  cabinet,  and  dissolving 
the  whig  party.  Though  the  senator  is  pleased 
to  ac(iuit  me  of  being  a  member  of  the  supposed 
cabal,  he  says  he  should  infer,  from  the  zeal  and 
promptitude  with  which  I  have  come  forward  to 
defend  the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  President, 
that  I  was  at  least  a  member  of  his  privy  coun- 
cil !  I  thank  God,  Mr.  President,  that  in  his 
gracious  goodness  he  has  been  pleased  to  give 
me  a  heart  to  repel  injustice  and  to  defend  the 
innocent,  without  being  laid  imder  any  special 
engagement,  as  a  privy  councillor  or  otherwise, 
to  do  justice  to  my  fellow-man  ;  and  if  there  be 
any  gentleman  who  cannot  find  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  bosom  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  so  natural  an  impidse,  I,  for  one,  envy 
him  neither  his  temperament  nor  his  philosophy. 
If  Mr.  Tyler,  instead  of  being  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  my  own  State,  and  filling  at  this  mo- 
ment, a  station  of  the  most  painful  responsibility, 
which  entitles  him  to  a  candid  interpretation  of 
his  ofticial  acts  at  the  hands  of  all  his  country- 
men, had  been  a  total  stranger,  unknown  to  me 
in  the  relations  of  private  or  political  friendship, 
I  should  yet  have  felt  myself  irresistibly  im- 
pelled by  the  common  .sympathies  of  humanity 
to  undertake  his  defence,  to  the  best  of  my  poor 
ability,  when  I  have  seen  him  this  day  so  pow- 
erfully assailed  for  an  act,  as  I  verily  believe,  of 
conscientious  devotion  to  the  constitution  of  his 
country  and  the  sacred  obligation  of  his  high 
trust." 

With  respect  to  the  half-way  hoiise,  Mr. 
Ili\us  admitted  his  sojourn  there,  and  claimed  a 
sometime  companionship  in  it  with  the  senator 
from  Kentuck}',  just  escaped  from  the  lordly 
mansion,  gaudy  without,  but  rotten  and  rat- 
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eaten  within  (the  Bank  of  the  United  Stntcs) ; 
and  pliid  to  slioltcr  in  this  humble  but  comfort- 
able stopping  plucc. 

"  The  senator  from  Kentucky  says  he  found 
me  several  j'carH  apo  in  this  half-way  house, 
which,  after  the  thorough  riddling  tlie  roof  nad 
received  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  pet  bank  sys- 
tem, he  had  supposed  I  would  have  abandoned. 
How  could  I  find  it  in  my  heart,  Mr.  President, 
to  abandon  it  when  I  found  the  honorable  sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (even  after  what  ho  calls 
the  riddling  of  the  roof)  so  anxious  to  take  re- 
fujie  in  it  from  the  ruins  of  his  own  condemned 
and  repudiated  system,  and  when  he  actually 
took  refuge  for  four  long  years,  as  I  have  already 
stated.  When  I  first  had  the  honor  to  meet 
the  honorable  senator  in  this  body,  I  found  him 
not  occupying  the  humble  but  comfortable  half- 
way house,  which  has  given  him  shelter  from 
the  storm  for  the  last  four  years,  but  a  more 
lordly  mansion,  gaudy  to  look  upon,  but  alto- 
gether unsafe  to  inhabit ;  old,  decayed,  rat-eaten, 
which  has  since  tumbled  to  the  ground  with  its 
own  rottenness,  devoted  to  destruction  alike  by 
the  indignation  of  man  and  the  wrath  of  heaven. 
Yet  the  honorable  senator,  unmindful  of  the 
past,  and  heedless  of  the  warnings  of  the  pivs- 
cnt,  which  are  still  ringing  in  his  ear.s,  will  hear 
of  nothing  but  the  instant  reconstruction  of  this 
devoted  edifice." 

Mr.  Rives  returned  to  the  imputed  cabal, 
washed  his  hands  of  it  entirely,  and  abjured  all 
desire  for  a  cabinet  office,  or  any  public  station, 
except  a  seat  in  the  Senate  :  thus : 

"  I  owe  it  to  myself,  Mr.  President,  before  I 
close,  to  say  one  or  two  wonls  in  regard  to  this 
gorgon  of  a  cabal,  which  the  senator  tells  us, 
upon  the  authority  of  dame  Rumor,  has  been 
formed  to  break  up  the  cabinet,  to  dissolve  the 
whig  party,  and  to  form  a  new  or  third  party. 
Altliough  the  senator  was  pleased  to  acquit  me 
of  being  a  member  of  this  supposed  cabal,  he 
yet  seemed  to  have  some  lurking  jealousies  and 
suspicions  in  his  mind  on  the  subject.  I  will 
tell  the  honorable  senator,  then,  that  I  know  of 
no  such  cabal,  and  I  should  really  think  that  I 
was  the  last  man  that  ought  to  be  suspected  of 
any  wish  or  (lesl;j;n  to  form  a  new  or  third  party. 
I  have  shown  myself  at  all  times  restive  under 
mere  party  influence  and  control  from  any  quar- 
ter. All  party,  in  my  humble  judgment,  tends, 
in  its  modern  degeneracy,  to  tyranny,  and  is 
attended  with  serious  hazard  of  sacrificing  an 
honest  sense  of  duty,  and  the  great  interests  of 
the  country,  to  an  arbitrary  lead,  directed  by 
other  aims.  I  desire,  therefore,  to  take  upon 
myself  no  new  party  bonds,  while  I  am  anxious 
to  fulfil,  to  the  fullest  extent  that  a  sense  of 
duty  to  the  country  will  permit,  every  honorable 
engagement  implied  in  existing  ones.  In  regard 
to  the  breaking  up  of  the  cabinet,  I  had  hoped 


that  I  was  as  far  above  the  suspicion  of  havin-j 
any  personal  interest  in  sucli  an  event  as  iiny 
man.  I  have  never  sought  ofiice,  but  have  oftiii 
declined  it ;  and  will  now  give  the  honoralilo 
senator  from  Kentucky  a  full  (luit-claini  .iml 
release  of  all  cabinet  pretensions  now  ami  lui 
ever.  He  may  rest  satisfied  that  he  will  iievir 
see  mc  in  any  cabinet,  under  this  or  any  (jtlur 
administration.  During  the  brief  remnant  of  my 
public  life,  the  measure  of  my  ambition  will  ijc 
filled  by  the  humble,  but  honest  part  I  may  Iju 
permitted  to  take  on  this  floor  in  consultationa 
for  the  common  good." 

Mr.  Rives  finished  with  informing  Mr.  Clay 
of  a  rumoi'  which  he  had  heard — the  rumor  of  a 
dictatorship  installed  in  the  capitol,  seeking  to 
govern  the  country,  and  to  intimidate  the  Vvv>\- 
dent,  and  to  bend  every  thing  to  its  own  will, 
thus : 

"  Having  disposed  of  this  rumor  of  a  cabal, 
to  the  satisfaction,  I  trust,  of  the  honorable 
senator,  I  will  tell  him  of  another  rumor  1  have 
heard,  which,  I  trust,  may  be  equally  destitute 
of  foundation.  Rumor  is  busy  in  alleging  lliat 
there  is  an  organized  dictatorship,  in  perniaiuiit 
session  in  this  capitol,  seeking  to  control  the 
whole  action  of  the  government,  in  both  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches,  and  m  iidin;: 
deputation  after  deputation  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  teach  him  his  duty,  and 
bring  liim  to  terms.  I  do  not  vouch  for  the 
correctness  of  this  rumor.  I  humblj'  hope  it 
may  not  be  true  ;  but  if  it  should  unlortunalely 
be  so,  1  will  say  that  it  is  fraught  with  farniore 
danger  to  the  regular  and  salutary  action  of  our 
balanced  constitution,  and  to  the  liberties  (jf  the 
people,  than  any  secret  cabal  that  ever  has  ex- 
isted  or  ever  will  exist.'' 

The  allusion,  of  course,  was  to  5Ir.  Clay,  who 
promptly  disavowed  all  knowledge  of  this  im- 
puted dictatorship.  In  this  interlude  between 
Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Rives,  both  members  of  the 
same  party,  the  democratic  senators  took  no 
part ;  and  the  subject  was  dropped,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  little  conversational  debate,  of  kin- 
dred interest,  growing  out  of  it,  between  Mr. 
Archer  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Clay — which  ai>- 
pcars  thus  in  the  Register  of  Debates : 

"  Mr.  Archer,  in  rising  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, did  not  intend  to  enter  into  a  discus.-ion 
on  the  subject  of  the  President's  message.  He 
thought  enough  had  been  said  on  the  subjc'-t  hv 
the  two  senators  who  had  preceded  hini,  ai.l 
was  disposed,  for  his  part,  to  let  the  question  rw 
taken  without  any  more  debate.  His  object  ni 
rising  was  to  call  the  attention  of  the  ,';emitor 
from  Kentucky  to  a  certain  portion  of  his  re- 
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marks,  in  whieli  he  liop('<l  (ho  senator,  tipon  ro- 
llcction.  would  see  thiit  tin-  lanifuajri!  used  liy 
him  had  hiun  loo  Imrsh.  His  honorable  friend 
from  Kentuclvy  liiid  taken  (K-casion  to  apply 
Bome  very  harsh  observations  to  the  comhiet  of 
certain  persons  who  he  siipj)Osed  had  instifjated 
the  President  of  the  I'nited  States  in  the  <'Our.-e 
he  had  taken  in  repard  to  the  bil!  for  charlcrinp 
the  Fiscal  Hank  of  the  United  States.  Tlie 
honorable  senator  took  occasion  to  disclaim  any 
allusion  to  Iiis  collcaRne  (Mr.  llivf:s],  and  he 
vroiild  say  beforehand  that  he  knew  the  honor- 
able senator  would  except  him  also. 
''Mr.  Clay  said,  certainly,  sir!" 

This  was  not  a  parliamentary  disclaimer,  but 
a  disrlaimer  from  the  heart,  and  was  nil  that 
Mr.  Archer  could  ask  on  his  own  account ;  but 
he  was  a  man  of  generous  spirit  as  well  as  of 
hiph  sense  of  honor,  and  taking  up  the  case  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  House,  who  seemed  to  be 
implicated,  and  could  not  appear  in  the  chamljcr 
ami  ask  for  a  disclaimer,  Mr.  Archer  generously 
did  so  for  them  ;  but  without  getting  what  he 
asked  for.    The  Register  says : 

"  Mr.  Arciikr.  He  would  say,  however,  that 
the  remarks  of  the  senator,  harsh  as  they  were, 
might  well  be  construed  as  having  allusion  to 
his  colleagues  in  the  other  House.  He  (Mr. 
A.)  discharged  no  more  than  the  duty  which  he 
knew  his  htmorable  colleagues  in  the  other 
House  would  dischai-ge  towards  him  were  an 
olicnsive  allusion  supposed  to  be  made  to  him 
where  he  could  not  defend  himself,  to  ask  of 
the  honorable  senator  to  make  some  disclaimer 
as  regarded  them. 

"Mr.  Ci.AV  here  said,  no,  no. 

"Mr.  Archer.  The  words  of  the  senator 
were :  '  A  low,  vulgar,  and  profligate  cabal  ; ' 
which  the  senator  also  designated  as  a  kitchen 
cabinet,  had  surrounded  the  President,  and  were 
endeavoring  to  turn  out  the  present  cabinet. 
Now,  who  wouhl  the  public  supjjose  to  be  that 
low  and  infamous  cabal  ?  Woidd  the  people 
of  the  United  States  suppose  ".t  to  be  composed 
of  any  other  than  those  who  were  sent  hire  by 
the  people  to  represent  them  in  Congress  ?  He 
asked  the  senator  from  Kentucky  to  say,  in  that 
spirit  of  candor  and  frankness  which  always 
characterized  him,  who  he  meant  by  that  cal)al, 
and  to  disclaim  any  allusion  to  his  colleagues  in 
the  other  House,  as  he  had  done  for  liis  col- 
league and  himself  in  this  body. 

"Mr.  Clay  said,  if  the  honorable  senator 
would  make  an  inquiry  of  him,  and  stop  at  the 
inquiry,  without  going  on  to  make  an  argu- 
ment, he  would  answer  him.  He  had  said  this, 
and  he  would  repeat  it,  and  make  no  disclaimer 
— tliiit  certain  gentlemen,  professing  to  be  the 
friends,  pur  e.vccllunce,  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  had  put  themselves  in  opposition 
to  all  the  leading  measurers  of  his  administra- 


tion. He  said  that  nmior  stateil  that  a  cabal 
was  formed,  for  the  i)urpose  of  breaking  down 
the  pri'sent  cabinet  and  forming  a  new  one; 
and  that  that  cabal  did  not  amount  to  enough 
to  make  a  corporal's  guard,  lie  did  not  say 
who  they  were  }^ut  he  spoke  of  runmr  only. 
Now,  he  would  ask  his  friend  from  Virginia 

(Mr.  Arciikr]  if  he  never  heard  of  that  rumor? 
f  the  gentleman  wotdd  tell  him  that  he  never 
heard  of  that  rumor,  it  woidd  give  him  some 
claims  to  an  answer. 

"Mr.  Arciikr  confessed  that  he  had  heard 
of  such  a  rumor,  but  he  never  heard  of  any  evi- 
tlence  to  support  it. 

"Mr.  Clay.  I  repeat  it  here,  in  the  fiuc  of 
the  countrj"^,  that  there  are  persons  who  call 
them.selves,  par  e.rcellinin;  the  friends  of  John 
Tyler,  and  yet  oppose  all  the  leading  measures 
of  the  administration  of  John  Tyler.  I  will 
say  that  the  gentleman  himself  is  not  of  that 
cabal,  and  that  his  ctdlengue  is  not.  Farther 
than  that,  this  deponent  sailh  not,  and  will  not 
say. 

"Mr.  Archer.  The  gentleman  has  not  ad- 
verted to  the  extreme  harshness  of  the  language 
he  employed  when  he  was  (irst  \\\t,  anil  he 
would  appeal  to  gentlemen  piesent  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  version  he  (Mr.  A.)  had  given 
of  it.  The  gentlenum  said  there  was  a  cabal 
formed — a  vile  kitchen  cabinet — low  and  infa- 
mous, who  surrounded  the  President  and  insti- 
gated him  to  the  course  he  had  taken.  That 
was  the  language  employed  by  the  Imnorablo 
senator.  Now  supi)ose  hinguage  such  us  this 
had  been  used  in  the  other  branch  of  the  na- 
tional legislature,  which  might  be  supposed  to 
refer  to  him  (Mv.  A.)  where  lie  had  not  an  op- 
portunity of  defending  him>elf;  what  would  be 
the  course  of  his  colleagvies  there  ?  The  course 
of  those  high-minded  and  honorable  men  there 
toward  him,  wouhl  be  similar  to  that  he  had 
taken  iu  regard  to  them. 

"Mr.  Clav.  Mr.  President,  did  I  say  ono 
word  about  the  colleagues  of  the  gentleman? 
T  said  there  was  a  cabal  formed  for  tlie  purpose 
of  breaking  down  the  present  cabinet,  and  that 
that  cabal  did  not  number  a  corporal's  guard  ; 
but  I  did  not  say  who  that  cabal  was,  and  do 
not  mean  to  be  interrogated.  Any  memVier 
on  this  floor  ha.i  a  right  to  ask  me  if  1  alluded 
to  him ;  but  nobody  else  has.  I  spoke  of  ru- 
mor only. 

"  Mr.  Archkr  said  a  few  words,  but  he  was 
not  heard  distinctly  enough  to  be  rejwrted. 

"Mr.  Clay.  I  said  no  such  thing.  1  said 
there  was  a  rumor — that  public  fame  had  stated 
that  there  was  a  cabal  forn\ed  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  the  cabinet,  and  I  a^k  the  gentle- 
man if  he  has  not  heard  of  that  rumor  ? 

"  !Mr.  AuciiEi;,  after  some  remarks  too  low 
to  be  heard  in  the  gallery,  said  it  wsus  not  the 
words  the  gentleman  had  quotetl  to  which  he 
referred.  It  was  the  renuirk  of  the  gentleman 
that  there  was  a  low  and  infamous  cabal — a  vile 
kitchen  cabinet — and  the  gentleman  knew  that 
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to  li'iH  view  tluTc  cdiilil  not  Ik-  a  more  odiniiH 
phraHc  iiRi'd  tliaii  kitclicn  catiiiu't — nml  tliiit  it 
was  these  exiirc-Hsioiis  timt  he  wislicd  an  ex- 
planation of. 

"Mr.  Hkhkiks  said  it  was  the  concurrent 
opinion  of  all  Jiie  senators  around  liiiu.  tliat  the 
seiuitor  from  Kentucky  had  spoken  of  t lie  calml 
AH  K  rumor,  and  as  not  coming  williin  his  own 
knowledfie.  lie  lio|»e<l  the  senator  would  un- 
derstand him  in  rising  to  make  tliis  explanation. 

"Mr.  Aiuirfn  said  he  was  p:lad  to  hear  the 
disclaimer  made  by  the  |;entleinan  from  Geor- 
gia, and  he  would  th'  fore  sit  ilown.  under  the 
conviction  that  the  (renlleuian  from  Kentucky 
ha<l  made  no  such  hlow  at  his  colleagues  of  the 
other  House,  as  he  had  supposed." 

Mr.  Clay  could  not  <lisclaim  for  the  Virginia 
members  of  the  House — that  is  to  say,  for  all 
those  members.  Utnnor  was  too  loud  with  re- 
siH-'ct  to  some  of  them  to  allow  him  to  do  that. 
He  rested  upon  the  rumor  ;  and  ptiblic  opinion 
justified  him  in  doing  so.  Ho  named  no  one,  nor 
was  it  necessary.  'J'hey  soon  named  themselves 
by  the  virulence  with  which  they  attacked  iiim. 

The  vote  was  taken  on  the  bill  over  again,  as 
required  by  the  constitution,  and  so  far  from 
receiving  a  two-thirds  vote,  it  barely  escaped 
defeat  by  a  simple  majority.  The  vote  was  24 
to  24  ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  were : 

"  Ykas — Messrs.  Harrow,  Hates.  Bayard,  Ber- 
rien, Choate,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Dixon,  Evans, 
Graham,  Henderson,  Huntington,  Kerr,  Man- 
gum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Porter,  Pren- 
tiss, I'reston,  Simmons,  Smith  of  Indiana,  South- 
ard, Tallmadge,  White.  \Voodbridge. 

"Nays — Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Henton,  Bu- 
chanan, Calhoun,  Clay  of  Alabama,  Clayton, 
Cuthbert,  Fulton,  Kiug,  Linn,  McUoberts, 
Mouton,  Nicholson,  Pierce,  J{ives,  Sevier,  Stur- 
geon, Tappan,  Walker,  Williams,  Woodburj', 
W^ right,  Young." 

The  rejection  of  the  bank  bill  gave  great  vex- 
ation to  one  side,  and  eqiuil  exultation  to  the 
other.  Hisses  resounded  from  the  galleries  of 
the  Senate  :  the  President  was  outraged  in  his 
hou.se,  in  the  night,  by  the  language  and  conduct 
of  a  disorderly  crowd  as.scmbled  about  it.  Mr. 
Woodbury  moved  an  inquiry  into  the  extent  of 
these  two  disturbances,  and  their  authors  ;  and 
a  committee  was  proposed  to  be  charged  with 
the  inquiry :  but  the  perpetrators  were  found  to 
be  of  too  low  an  order  to  be  pursued,  and  the 
proceeding  was  dropped.  Some  manifestations 
of  joy  or  sorrow  took  place,  however,  by  actors 
of  high  order,  and  went  into  the  parliamentary 
debates.     Some  senators  deemed  it  proper  to 


make  a  comjilimentary  visit  to  Mr.  Tyler  on 
the  night  of  the  reception  of  the  veto  iuesKii)rc, 
and  to  manifest  their  satisfaction  at  the  service 
which  he  had  reixlered  in  arresting  the  bank 
charter ;  and  it  so  happened  that  this  coiiipli- 
mentary  visit  took  place  on  the  same  night  on 
which  the  President's  house  had  been  bese'  luul 
outraged.  It  was  doubtless  a  very  consolutoiy 
complimeMt  to  the  I'resident,  then  sorely  as- 
sailed by  liis  late  whig  friends  ;  and  veiy  proper 
V\  the  part  of  those  who  paid  it,  though  there 
were  senators  who  declined  to  join  in  it— 
among  others,  the  writer  of  this  View,  though 
sharing  the  exultation  of  his  party.  On  the 
other  hand  the  chagrin  of  the  whig  party  was 
profound,  and  especially  that  of  Mr.  Clay,  its 
chief — too  frank  and  impetuous  to  restrain  his 
feelings,  and  often  giving  vent  to  them— gen- 
erally bitterly,  but  sometimes  playfully.  An 
occasion  for  u  display  of  the  latter  kind  was 
found  in  the  occasion  of  this  complimentary 
visit  of  democratic  senators  to  the  President, 
and  in  the  offering  of  Mr.  Woodbury's  resolu- 
tion of  inquiry  into  the  disturbances ;  and  he 
amusingly  availed  him.self  of  it  in  a  brief  speech, 
of  which  some  extracts  are  here  given  : 

"  An  honorable  senator  from  New  Haiiip.shirc 
[.Mr.  WooDurn\]  proposed  some  days  ajro  a 
resolution  of  inquiry  into  certain  disturbances 
which  are  said  to  have  occurred  at  the  presi- 
dential mansion  on  the  night  of  tiie  memorable 
Itith  of  August  last.  If  any  such  j)rocee(linir> 
did  occur,  they  were  certainly  very  wrong  and 
highly  culpable.  The  chief  magistrate,  whoever 
he  may  be,  should  be  treated  by  every  good 
citi/en  with  all  becoming  respect,  if  not  for  his 
personal  character,  on  account  of  the  exalted 
office  he  holds  for  and  from  the  people.  And  I 
will  here  say,  that  I  read  with  great  pleasure 
the  acts  and  resolutions  of  an  early  meeting, 
promptly  held  by  the  orderly  and  respectable 
citizens  of  this  metropolis,  in  reference  to,  and 
in  condemn.ation  of,  tho.se  disturbances.  But,  if 
the  resolution  had  been  adopted,  1  had  intended 
to  move  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  eom- 
inittee,  and  that  the  honorable  senator  from 
New  Hampshire  himself  should  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  it,  with  a  majority  of  his  friends.  And 
will  tell  you  why,  Mr.  President.  I  did  hear 
that  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock  on  that  same  night 
of  the  famous  Kith  of  August,  there  was  an  ir- 
ruption on  the  President's  house  of  the  whole 
loco  foco  party  in  Congress  ;  and  I  did  not  know 
but  that  the  alleged  disorders  might  have  grown 
out  of  or  had  some  connection  with  that  fact. 
I  understand  that  the  whole  party  were  there. 
No  spectacle,  I  am  sure,  could  have  been  moif 
supremely  amusing  and  ridiculous.      If  I  could 
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have  Itcen  in  a  position  in  which,  without  hcin^t 
st'i'ii,  I  CDuld  have  witnvtiHud  tliat  most  i-xtni- 
oniiiiiiry  ri'iinion,  I  should  havo  hiul  an  eiijoy- 
.iH'iit  whii"li  no  dramatic  |K'i'forninnco  could 
possibly  (ommnnicato.  I  tliink  tliat  I  can  now 
st'i'  the  princiiial  dramiiliH  pt'iaioin:  who  llpnivd 
in  tlio  •^conc.  TIrtu  stood  the  >;rave  and  dis- 
tiii;'ni-;hed  senator  from  South  Carolina — 

("Mr.  C.M.iioLN  here  instantly  rone,  and 
cnriR'stly  insisted  on  exjdaininf? ;  hnt  Mr.  Ci.w 
rtl'iisid  to  be  interrupted  or  to  yield  the  floor.] 

"  .Mr.  Ci.AV.  'I'liere,  I  say.  I  can  imau:ine  stood 
tlio  senator  from  South  Carolina — tall,  caiv- 
worn.  witli  furrowed  brow,  haggard,  and  in- 
tensely Razing,  looking  as  if  ho  were  dissectin;; 
the  last  and  newest  abstraction  whicli  -prung 
from  metaphysician's  brain,  and  muttering  to 
himself,  in  half-uttered  sounds, 'This  is  indeed  a 
rial  crisis  ! '  Then  there  was  the  senator  from 
Alalmnia  [Mr.  Ivi.vc],  stan<ling  upright  and 
praccfiilly,  as  if  ho  were  ready  to  settle  in  the 
most  authoritative  manner  any  question  of 
order,  or  of  etiquette,  that  might  possibly  arise 
between  the  high  as.sembled  parties  on  that 
new  and  unprecedented  occasion.  Not  far  olf 
stO'Ml  the  honorable  senators  from  Aikansus 
and  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skviek  and  Mr.  iU:\- 
ton],  tlie  latter  looking  at  the  senator  from 
Suiitli  Carolina,  with  an  indignant  curl  on  liis 
lip  and  scorn  in  his  eye,  and  pointing  his  finger 
witii  contempt  towards  that  senator  [.Mr.  C.vi,- 
iinix],  whilst  he  said,  or  ratiier  seemed  to  say, 
'He  call  himself  a  statesman!  why,  he  has 
never  even  produced  a  decent  humbug ! ' 

[••  .Mr.  Uentox.  The  senator  from  Missouri 
was  not  there."] 

Mr.  Clay  had  doubtless  been  informed  that 
the  senator  from  Missouri  was  one  of  the  sena- 
torial procession  that  night,  ard  the  readiness 
with  which  he  gave  his  remarks  an  imaginative 
turn  with  respect  to  him,  and  the  facility  with 
which  he  went  on  with  his  scene,  were  instances 
of  that  versatility  of  genius,  and  presence  of 
mind,  of  which  his  parliamentary  life  was  so 
full,  and  which  generally  gave  him  the  ad- 
vantage in  sharp  cncount^  rs.  Though  refusing 
to  permit  explanations  from  Mr.  Calhoun,  lie 
readily  accepted  the  correction  from  Mr.  Ben  i  on 
—(probably  because  neither  Mr.  Benton,  nor 
ills  immediate  friends,  were  suspected  of  any  at- 
tempt to  alienate  Mr.  Tyler  from  his  whig 
friends)— and  continued  his  remarks,  with  great 
apparent  good  humor,  and  certainly  to  the 
amusement  of  all  except  the  immediate  objects 
of  his  attention. 

'Mr.  Clav.  I  stand  corrected;  I  was  only 
iniajrining  what  you  would  have  said  if  you  had 
W'en  there.  Then  there  stood  the  senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Cdtubeut],  conning  over  in  his 


mind  on  what  point  he  should  make  his  next 
attack  upon  the  senator  from  Kentucky.  On 
_\nniler  ottoman  reclined  the  other  senator  from 
.Missouri  on  my  left  [Mr.  Linn],  indulging,  wi-th 
smiles  on  his  face,  in  pleasing  mcditiitions  on 
the  rise,  growth,  and  future  power  of  his  new 
colony  of  Oregon.  Tlie  lionorable  senator  from 
Peinisylvania  [.Mr.  Bithanan],  I  presinne,  stood 
forward  as  spokesnum  for  his  whole  party  ;  and, 
although  I  cannot  pretend  to  imitate  his  well- 
known  eloquence,  I  beg  leave  to  make  an  hinn- 
ble  essay  towards  what  I  iiresunic  to  have  been 
the  kind  of  speech  delivered  by  him  <m  that  au- 
gust occasion : 

'•.May  it  please  your  Excellency;  A  number 
of  your  proR*"'*  political  friends,  lute  your  politi- 
cal opponents,  in  company  with  myself,  havo 
come  to  deposit  at  your  Excellency's  feet  tho 
evidences  of  our  loyalty  and  devotion  ;  and  they 
have  done  me  the  honor  to  make  nie  the  organ 
of  their  sentiments  and  feelings.  We  are  hero 
more  particularly  to  present  t)  your  Excellency 
(jur  grateful  and  most  cordial  congratulatiims  on 
your  rescue  of  the  country  from  a  flagrant  and 
alirniing  violation  of  the  constitution,  by  tho 
creation  of  a  Bank  of  ihe  Cniled  States;  and 
also  our  ])rofound  acknowledgments  for  the 
veto,  by  which  you  have  illustrated  the  wisdom 
of  your  administration,  and  so  greatly  honored 
yourself.  And  we  would  dwell  particularly  on 
the  unanswerable  reasons  and  cogent  arguments 
with  which  the  notification  of  the  act  to  tho 
legislature  had  been  acconq)anied.  We  had 
been,  ourselves,  struggling  for  days  and  weeks 
to  arrest  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  t<;  prevent 
tlie  creation  of  the  monster  to  whitii  it  gives 
birth.  We  had  e.vpended  all  our  logic,  exerted 
all  our  aiiility,  employed  all  our  elo(|uenee;  but 
in  spite  of  all  our  utmost  efforts,  the  friends  of 
your  Excellency  in  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Uepresentativeo  proved  too  strong  for  us.  And 
we  have  now  come  most  heartily  to  thank  your 
Excell"iicy,  that  you  have  acomplished  for  us 
that  against  your  friends,  which  we,  with  our 
most  strenuous  exertions,  were  unable  to 
achieve." 

.\fter  this  pleasant  impersonation  of  the  I'enn- 
.sylvania  senator,  Mr.  Clay  went  on  with  his  own 
remarks. 

"  I  hope  the  senator  will  view  with  indulgence 
this  effort  to  represent  him,  although  1  am  but 
too  sensilde  how  far  it  falls  short  of  the  merits  of 
the  original.  At  all  events  he  will  feel  that  there 
is  not  a  greater  error  than  was  committed  by 
the  stenographer  of  tho  Intelligencer  the  other 
day,  when  he  put  into  my  mouth  a  [lart  of  tho 
honorable  senator's  speech.  I  hoi)e  the  honor- 
able senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  cluimber 
will  pardon  me  for  having  conceived  it  possible 
that,  amidst  the  popj)ing  of  champagne,  the  in- 
toxication of  their  j<jy,  the  ecstasy  of  their  glori- 
fication, they  might  havo  been  the  parties  who 
created  a  disturbance,  of  whicli  they  never  e(jul(l 
have  been  guilty  had  they  waited  for  then- '  sober 
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Hfroiifl  thiiii^hln.''  f  liiivi'  no  i|iiiilit  llic  wry 
l<iiriii"l  r'x-Sccrcliiry  (if  tlif  Tn'ii-^iiry.  wlio  ''oti- 
•lii'fr'l  llmt,  ilf|>!irtrinril.  with  mich  (lis(iii^(iiir,li<(| 
altility,  iiti'l  hikIi  hn|)|iv  n'Miilts  fr)  the  (•(.iiiitry, 
aii'l  who  now  h.'in  ^nnx  it  in'oConn'!  ulilioiTfiifc 
of  all  llii-  tiixiv,  on  tea  arirl  foliic,  f  Iiom(:Ii,  in  his 
own  f)(Ilfiiil  nporlH.  h<'  ko  dislinctly  ri'otn 
in<;n(|i'<l  III' in,  wonld,  if  Hpiiointcd  chnir?niin  of 
th<'  r-oniinitlcc,  hav<^  r:onr|u(tt'l  ihn  invfslij.'alion 
with  thai.  imluHlry  wliirh  ko  ('ininintly  distin- 
^iiiNhcs  iiiin  ;  and  wonl'l  have  fav'Ji'cd  theSc^natf* 
with  a  nport,  inaiki^d  with  all  hi-i  a<:<:nHtoTncd 
jii<(  JHion  and  aliility,  and  with  the  nioHt  jKirfcct 
liici'I  clfarni'MH." 

Mr.  ftiirrhaiian,  wlio  harl  hccn  iriadc  the  prin- 
fipttl  \hf^\\w.  m  Mr.  (Jlay'H  ima;<inary  KOf-nc,  took 
his  satiftfartion  on  the  Hpot,  and  Jjalanfrcrl  tin; 
nrnoiint  hy  thi!  dcvrilption  of  anolhtT  nij^ht 
K»!(!ric,  at  tho  caHl  laid  of  th<:  avenue,  not  entirely 
irnaf^'innry  if  DatiK;  Rumor  may  he  eredited  on 
one  side  of  the  qucHtion,  tt.i  well  a.son  the  rither. 
Ue  said : 

"  The  honoralile  Henator  haH,  with  ^n-at  power 
of  humor,  and  mueh  felieity  of  di'Heri[)tion, 
drawn  for  us  a  (pieture  of  the  Heene  which  Ik; 
Kiiplioscs  to  have  heen  presented  at  the;  I'resi- 
deiit'H  hou--(!  on  tlie  <'ver-nii'rnt)rahle  evening.'  of 
the  vito.  It  was  a  hapjiy  ell'ort  ;  liut,  unfortu- 
nately, it  was  hut  a  fancy  Hket<;h  at  lea>t  ho 
far  as  (  am  coriccriK^d.  I  was  not  there  at  all 
upon  the  oer^a-ion.  Mut,  I  ank,  what  scenes 
were  enacted  (in  that  eventful  nitrlit  at  tliis  end 
«if  th(!  avenue  ?  'I'Ik^  senator  would  hav(!  no 
fiausf!  tocoriifilain  if  i  should  attempt,  in  humhle 
imitation  of  liim,  to  [(resent  a  fiioture,  true  to 
the  life,  of  the  procecidinj^s  of  liimself  and  his 
friends.  /\midst  tlu;  dark  and  lowerini^  elouils 
of  that  never-to-l(e-for;<olten  nijrht,  a  f;aucus 
nsH(!mhle(|  in  one  of  the  ajiartments  of  this 
ploiiiny  huildirif^,  and  sal  in  melancholy  eon- 
clave,  (le[)lorinj^  the  unliajipy  fate;  r>f  th(!  whi;^ 
jiarty.  Some  rose,  and  advofiated  ven^^eance ; 
'their  voice  vva^  still  fiir  war.'  Others,  more 
ino<l(rat<',  sou^rlit  tf)  repress  the  ardent  zeal  of 
their  liery  <:ompatriots,  and  advised  to  peaet; 
and  pruilcticc.  It  was  finally  eoncludeil  tliat, 
instead  of  mikin;,'  ojx-n  war  ujjOii  (/'aptain  Tyler, 
they  should  resort  to  strata<rem,  and,  in  (he 
clcfrant  lanjnmi.'e  of  onr;  of  their  numlxr,  that 
th(!y  shouhl  endeavor  'to head  '  him.  Thefjues- 
tion  was  earnestly  dehat(^d  hy  what  means  they 
could  hest  aceom|»lish  this  purpose;  and  it  was 
r(;solv(td  to  try  the;  ellectol'tlK;  '  l''ise,ality '  now 
before  us.  (  nfortunately  for  fhesuccess  f.f  the 
scheme,  '  (y'a|itJiin  Tyler'  was  forewarned  and 
forearmed,  \ty  means  of  a  jirivatf?  an'!  conliden- 
tial  letter,  addressed  liy  mistake  to  a  Vir;.';inia 
eolCee-house,  It  is  hy  means  like  this  that  -enter- 
jirisesof  irri'at  pith  and  moment '  often  fail.  iSut 
so  dfrsiierately  intent  art;  the  whi;^  party  still  on 
the  creation  of  a  hank,  that  oik;  oI'  my  friends  on 
tlii«  sidu  of  the  House  told  mc  that  a  hank  tiiey 


woidd  have,  ihouuli  its  exchunp's  should  lie 
made  in  hacon  hams,  and  its  curienry  \^-  hii,h|| 
patatoes. 

OtIuT  senators  tfwk  tlio  Imaj^inary  scene  in 
which  they  )iad  het.-n  made  to  act  parl^,  in 
jterfcct  t'ood  fem[»«  r ;  anri  thus  the  dehate  on 
tho  first  Fiscal  Itank  charter  woh  hrf)u;,dit  to  a 
conclusion  with  more  amirjihility  than  it  hud 
hceii  comlucted  with. 

In  the  course  of  tho  consideration  of  this  l,i|| 
in  th<!  Senate,  a  vole  look  pliio-  which  shuwi'l 
to  what  de^!;r(^<)  the  Ixiief  of  <<irrnpt  practiics 
lM'tw(;en  the  old  hank  and  memlM-rsof  Con^'n-H 
had  taken  [ilaoe.  A  motion  was  made  I  v  Mr. 
Walker  to  amend  tho  Fiscal  Mank  hill  so  &»,  to 
prevent  any  niemlxT  of  (/'onKr«-SH  from  horrow- 
in^  money  from  that  inHtitutir)n.  The  motion 
was  resisted  hy  Mr.  <'lay,  and  snjiported  tjy 
deriKKTatif;  senators  on  tho  p;rounds  of  the  cor- 
ruptions aInMifJy  practised,  and  of  which  rejKti- 
tions  mifrht  ho  «!X|H;cted.  Mr.  I'ierce,  of  New 
Hamjishiri',  spoke  most  fully  in  favor  of  tlir; 
motion,  and  said : 

'•It  was  idle — if  it  were  not  ofTensive,  \\c 
would  say  ahsurd — for  pentlemen  to  discoiir-c 
here  u[K(n  the  liiroiru/itihililij  of  memhers  (,f 
(Jonj^ress.  They  were  like;  othiT  men — ami  n" 
hetter,  he  h«'liev(!d  no  worse.  They  were  mlr 
ject  to  lik(;  passions,  influenced  l)y  like  motives. 
and  cajial.h!  of  Itein;^  reached  hy  similar  iijipli- 
iinrfH.  Ilinlory  allirmed  it.  The  exi/crienfc 
f)fpast  years  afforded  humiliatiii}?  evidence  of 
thf!  fact.  Wen;  we  wiser  than  our  fiithcri  ? 
Wiser  tliaTi  the  most  saj^acioiis  and  pnlriotic  a-- 
semhla|r(!  of  men  that  the  w()r|(l  ever  saw  ? 
Wiser  than  the  framers  of  the  constitution? 
What  (iroteetion  did  they  jtrovide  f(jr  the  coun- 
try a^rainst  the  corriijilihititij  of  memhers  of 
(Jon>rress  ?  Why,  that  no  memher  should  hoM 
any  ofliee,  liovv(!ver  humhle,  which  should  Ut 
created,  or  the  emoluments  of  which  should  li<r 
increased,  durinf^  his  term  of  service.  How 
cf)ulfl  the  influence  of  a  petty  office  Ik;  coifi[i!in'! 
with  that  of  the  larpe  lunik  acro)iim<i'tfili'i,is 
which  had  lK;en  f^ranted  and  would  he  (rrantcl 
a;j;ain  ?  And  y(;t  they  wcrre  to  bo  told,  that  in 
projtosin)^  this  (juard  f(jr  flie  whole  |K;0|ile,  tli'y 
were  fixinj.'  an  ignominious  brand  u[)oii  them- 
selves and  their  associate's.  It  scremed  to  him. 
that  such  remarks  cf»uld  hardly  be  seriom  ;  hut 
whether  sincere  or  oth(Twise,  thi^y  were  not 
lef:i-.liitinK  for  themselves — not  le^^islatiii;:  for 
iii'lirii/iiuln — and  he  felt  no  apprehension  thit 
the  ma-s,  whove  rijrhts  and  interests  were  in- 
volved, wouhl  consider  themselves  af.'Kri(!ve(l  t)}' 
sur:h  a  brand. 

'•  The  seiuitor  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  I!'  • 
fiHA.NA.s]  while  pressinj^  Ids  unanswerahic  arj.'ii- 
ment  iji  favor  of  the  provision,  remarked,  tliiit 
.should  this  bill  Ixicome  a  law,  no  meuiljtr  of 
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fonirroM  'h«vin(r  a  pro|HT  nmi-i-  'if  dcliijicy  nti<l 
lioti'T.'  with  tin*  f|iir'sti<)ri  of  nitiiil  Ix  Ion-  him, 
rijuM  a"'i'|it  II  loitn  from  the  liitiik.  'I  hut.  fjiii-i- 
tioii  i(f ''l<'h''acy  and  honor' was  nu»-  to  which 
he  (Mr.  I'.)  <li(l  not,  choon!  now  to  fiddri-ss  hirn- 
»(lf.  n<;  w'lidd,  howi'vir,  Ix-  jfiiiilcd  li)  t]v 
lilflit  of  <xiKTii'ii('c,  nnd  h^  would  tukf  Irdv  to 
ftav.  that,  tliiit.  h|;ht  iriadr!  t\u'  piith  In  for<!  hini. 
ijiinii  liii^  |>ro|K)>itiori.  fHTfictly  linninoiiH.  Ity 
iin  viitf  of  his  Hhould  II  jirovinioM  h('  ntrickfri 
Iridii  this  hill,  th<!oniiNsion  of  which  would  tend 
tncstfthliHh  a  rorriipt  and  corrupting  inlluirict! 
—secret  and  intnnifihlc  —  in  tin;  wry  Imimiiiii  of 
till  uv"  lloiiMcs  whoHc  province  and  duty  if. 
HoiiM  l«!  to  \)iit-n  ujKiri  that.  >;iiat  ()UCHtion  of 
yniKnl.  What,  had  taken  place  wa.s  liahlc  to 
(/oiiir  a'.'aiii.  Those  who  were  now  liert!  and 
lljinc  who  would  surrecd  to  their  placcM,  weii! 
iiot  tii'Tc  virtiiou.s,  not  more  .secure  from  the 
•ipliroiich  of  venality,  not  more  elewited  ahovi' 
till'  influence  of  cir'iiiii  iijijiliiinriH^  than  their 
pri'icces.Hors.  Well,  what  did  hi-,tfiry  tea<:h  in 
ri'itit.iiii  to  the  course  of  menilxirH  of  (Jon^rreHH 
'lurin;;  that,  inowt  extraordinary  i-Uuj.'ule  he- 
lAccii  the  liank  and  the  people  for  supremacy. 
HJiifli  convulj'ed  the  whole  continent  from  |8;il 
t.  IH.'M  ? 

•  ll('  ro.«(^  <:hi(;(ly  to  ii'lveit  to  that  pu^re  of 
lii-tory.  and  whether  noticed  here  or  not,  it 
\\h\\\i\  he  iioti(!ed  hy  liin  co'  lituentH,  who, 
.uili  their  children,  ha<i  iiii  infinitely  higher 
rinkc  in  thi.s  ah.xorhinn  ((Ue.stion  than  i/ie'inher.s 
'if ''')ii(:reHH.  (toliticiun.H,  (jr  hiinkerH. 

•lie  rciid  from  tin;  hank  report  pniHented  to 
the  Senate  in  IH;!|,  hy  the  present  i'rehident  of 
till'  I  iiiled  Si ate.-i.  •  Senate  l)ocument,4,  Hecf)ti(| 
-•■•iioii,  twenty-third  ('on^Tes.s,'  p.  .''20.  From 
tiial  (iDCuiiient  it  appeai'ed  that  in  IH.'.I  there 
waH  loaned  to  fifty-nine  memher.-;  of  (,'onnreH.s, 
the  ^iiiii  of  throe  hun<]re<l  and  twenty-two 
thoiiwiiiid  one  hundred  and  ninr'ty-nini!  dollars. 
Ill  \KV1,  \\\i'  year  when  tlie  hank  (diaiter  was 
arrested  hy  the  veto  of  that  Mlern  old  man  wlio 
'I'mipied  the  Iiouho  and  lii'art.s  of  hi.s  country- 
iiieii.  there  was  loaned  to  fifty-four  memher.s  of 
'.'oiij.Tes.'^,  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  .'^eyenty- 
ci^'lit  thousand  and  sixty-nin<^  dollarn.  In  IH.'i.''. 
tlie  iiieinorahle  panic  year,  there  was  loaned  to 
fifty-(i;:lit  meniher.H,  thret;  hundred  and  .seventy- 
four  tlioiisari'l  Hev(-n  hundi'i^d  anil  Hixty-.six  dol- 
lur-i.  In  m:;4,  ho|H!  lie^an  to  decline  with  the 
liank.  anrl  ho,  kI.ho,  did  its  lino  of  di.«r'ounlH  to 
rrniiiliers  of  (jonj^res.s ;  l)Ut  ev(rn  in  that  year 
tin:  loan  to  fifty-two  memlx.'rs  amounted  to  two 
Immiredand  thirty-oij^ht  thou.sand  five  hundred 
ami  liirlity-six  dollars. 

"Thus  in  four  years  of  unparalleled  jxilitical 
'::<':it<'inent,  (.'rowing  out  of  a  struprj:!!!  with  the 
[fipie  fur  th(!  mastery,  did  that  institution 
L'raiit  ar:eo'ninodation.s  to  two  hundred  and 
twenty-three  of  the  peoi)le's  reiiresentatives, 
■imoiiiiiiii<r  to  the  vast  sum  of  one  million  four 
liiiii'lred  and  thirteen  thousand  .six  hundred  and 
iMiity  dollaia.     IIo  presented  no  argument  on 


thcM-  flirts.  Tfe  would  n'ffnni  it  not  merely  «.«• 
HU|HTero^'ation,  hut  nil  insult  to  th*-  inte||i;.'cnce 
of  his  coiinlrymen.  A  trihunal  of  hi^dier  au- 
thority than  the  exeeulive  und  ('oni,'re-s  coin- 
hine'l.  would  pasH  upon  the  iiue.iliun  of 'ilelicit- 
vy  nnd  hon'ir,'  Hfnrted  hy  the  senator  from 
l'enn-<ylvania,  and  it  would  al.so  decide  whether 
in  till;  hank  to  loiin  wa~>  dangerous  or  oiher- 
wi-e.  Me  indulged  no  lears  as  to  the  decision 
<if  the  trihunal  in  the  lant  recoit — tin;  hom  rei^n 
people." 

Mr.  ('lay  rernnrked  that  tin;  (greater  pnrt  of 
these  loanH  were  made  to  nu-mhers  oppoMed  to 
the  hatik.  Mr.  Itiichanan  niiHwered,  no  douht 
of  that.  A  si(;nificunt  smile  went  Ihrou^di  the 
chamher,  witli  ini|iiiries  wh«:ther  any  one  had 
remained  ojiprtHed  7  The  yeas  and  nays  wero 
<;alled  upon  thi!  (|iiestion — und  it  was  carried  ; 
till!  two  Virjfinia  senators,  MeHsrs.  Archer  uinl 
Kives,  and  .Mr.  I'reston,  a  V'irjrinian  hy  l)irth, 
votinj^  with  the  demoiTucy,  and  makin(;  the 
vote  2')  yens  to  24  nays.  'J  he  yeas  were  : 
.Messrs.  .\rien.  Archer,  iJenton,  Itiichatian,  (.'al- 
houn,  (-'lay  of  Alal  ama.  (-'iithhert,  Fulton,  Kin^r, 
I-inn,  Mellohert' ,  .Moulon,  \ichol--on,  j'ierce, 
I'reston,  Jiivi'M,  Sevier,  Smith  of  ('onnectieuf, 
Sturj^eon,  Tttjijian,  Walker,  Williams,  Wood- 
hiiry,  Wri^dit  and  Voiin;,'.  The  nays  were: 
Messrs.  Murrow,  Hates,  Herrien,  Choate,  Clay 
of  KentUf:ky,  ('layton,  I)ixon,  Kva.i-.  (jriiham, 
Henderson,  lluntin(;doii.  Leeds  Kerr,  .Nliui^riim, 
.Merrick,  Afiller,  .Morehead,  I'helps,  porter, 
Simmons,  Smith  of  [ndiana,  Soiithanl,  Tall- 
madj^e.  White;,  Woodhridge.  This  vote,  alter 
the  f;rounds  on  which  the  rjuestion  was  juit, 
was  considered  an  exjilicit  senatorial  conilenma- 
tion  of  the  hank  for  c')rruj)t  [iractices  with 
memhers  of  Con}:re.ss. 
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Tuts  second  attemjit  at  a  fi-cal  hill  huH  two  his- 
tories— oni!  puhlic  and  ostensihie— the  othir  se- 
cret and  r(;al :  and  it  is  jiroper  to  write  them 
Ijoth,  for  their  own  Hakes,  and  also  to  show  in 
what  manner  tlie  ^ovr;rnment  is  workecl.  The 
puhlic  history  will  ho  ^'ven  fir.st,  and  will  ho 
given  exclusively  from  a  puhlic  source — the  du- 
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bates  of  Congress.  AVc  begin  with  it  p.s  it  be- 
gins there — an  extcinporaneous  graft  upon  a 
lit,  lected  bill  lying  on  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Early  in  the  session  a  bill 
had  been  brought  in  from  a  select  conunittee  on 
the  "currency,"  which  had  not  been  noticed 
from  the  time  of  its  introduction.  It  seemed 
destined  to  sleep  undisturbed  upon  the  table  to 
the  end  of  the  session,  an  I  then  to  expire  quiet- 
ly upon  lapse  of  time.  Soon  after  the  rejection 
of  the  first  fiscal  under  the  qualified  veto  of 
the  President,  Mr.  Sergeant  of  Pennsylvania 
moved  the  House  (when  in  that  state  which  is 
called  Committee  of  the  Whole)  to  take  up  this 
bill  for  consideration :  which  was  done  as 
moved.  Mr.  Sergeant  then  stated  that,  his  in- 
tention was  to  move  to  amend  that  bill  by 
striking  out  the  whole  of  it  after  the  enact- 
ing cliusc,  and  inserting  a  new  bill,  which  he 
would  move  to  have  printed.  Several  mem- 
bers asked  for  the  reading  of  the  new  bill,  or 
a  statement  of  its  provisions ;  and  Mr.  Ser- 
geant, in  compliance  »vith  these  requests,  svood 
up  and  said : 

"  That,  as  several  inquiries  had  been  made  of 
him  with  regard  to  this  bill,  he  would  now  pro- 
ceed to  make  a  short  statement,  to  show  in 
what  respects  it  differed  from  that  recently  be- 
fore this  House.  He  would  say,  fir"t,  that 
there  were  two  t)r  three  verbal  ei-'ors  in  this 
bill,  and  there  were  words,  in  two  or  three 
places,  which  he  thought  had  better  iiav^  been 
left  out,  and  which  were  intendeu  to  hava  been 
omitted  by  the  conunittee.  There  were  several 
gentlemen  in  the  present  Congress  who  enter- 
tained extreme  hostility  to  the  word  'bank,' 
and,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  felt  ever}' 
disposition  to  indulge  their  feelings ;  "nd  he  had 
therefore  endeavored  throughout  this  bill  to 
avoid  using  the  word  'bank.'  If  that  word 
anywhere  remained  as  applicable  to  tlie  being 
it  was  jiroposed  to  create  by  this  law,  let  it  go 
out — let  it  go  out.  Now  the  word  'corpora- 
tion '  sounded  well,  and  he  was  glad  to  perceive 
it  gave  jjleiusure  to  the  House.  At  all  events, 
they  had  a  new  word  to  light  against.  Now 
the  diiierenco  Ijetween  this  bill  and  that  which 
passed  this  House  some  days  ago,  would  be 
seen  by  comparison.  The  present  difiertd  from 
the  other  principally  in  tlii-ee  or  four  particu- 
lars, and  there  were  some  other  parts  of  the 
bill  which  varied,  in  minor  particulars,  from 
that  which  had  been  before  the  House  a  few 
days  ago.  Those  ditferences  gentlemen  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  discovering  and  under- 
standing when  the  bill  should  have  been  print- 
ed. He  would  now  proceed  to  answer  the  in- 
quiries of  gentlemen  in  refcR-nce  to  this  bill. 


Mr.  S.  then  stated  the  following  as  the  sub- 
stantial points  of  difference  between  i!ie  two 
bills: 

"  1.  The  capital  in  the  former  bill  was  tiiirty 
millions,  with  power  to  extend  it  to  liftv  mil- 
lions. In  this  bill  twenty-one  millions,  wjih 
power  to  extend  it  to  thirty-five  millions 
'?.  The  fornier  bill  provided  for  oflices  of  di^- 
count  and  deposit.  In  this  there  are  to  be 
agencies  only.  3.  The  dealings  of  the  corpo- 
ration are  to  be  confined  to  buying  and  Kill- 
ing foreign  bills  of  exchange,  including  bills 
drawn  in  one  State  or  territory,  and  payable 
in  another.  There  are  to  be  no  disi-ounts. 
4.  The  title  of  the  corporation  is  changed." 

Thif<  was  Friday,  the  20th  of  August.  The 
next  day — the  bill  offered  in  amendment  by 
JTr.  Sergeant  haying  been  printed  and  the 
House  gone  into  committee — that  nieniUr 
moved  that  all  debate  upon  it  in  conunittee  of 
the  whole  should  cease  at  4  o'clock  that  after- 
noon, and  then  proceed  to  vote  upon  the  amend- 
meiits  which  might  be  offered,  and  'eport  tliose 
agreed  upon  to  the  House.  And  having  nioved 
this  in  writing,  he  immediately  moved  the  pre- 
vious question  upon  it.  This  was  sharp  prac- 
tice, and  as  new  as  sharp.  It  was  then  past  12 
o'clock.  Such  rapidity  of  proceeding  was  ,1 
mockery  upon  legislation,  and  to  exj)ose  it  as 
such,  Mr.  Roosevelt  of  New  York  moved  to 
amend  the  time  by  substituting,  instanter,  tor  4 
o'clock,  remarking  that  they  might  as  ,..'11 
have  no  time  for  discussion  as  the  time  desig- 
nated. Several  members  expressing  themselves 
to  the  same  eflect,  Mr.  Sergeant  extended  the 
tune  to  4  o'clock  on  Monday  evening.  The 
brevity  of  the  time  was  still  considered  by  ihe 
mim.rity,  and  justl}',as  t;  mockery  upon  legisla- 
tion ;  and  their  opinions  to  that  effict  vce 
freely  expressed.  Mr.  Cave  Johnson  asked  to 
be  excused  from  voting  on  Mr.  Sergeant's  reso- 
lution, givK.g  for  the  reason  that  the  amend- 
ment was  a  new  bill  just  laid  upon  the  table  of 
meuibei's,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  act  understandingly  upon  ;t  in  I'le 
short  time  proposed.  Mr.  Charles  Brown  >f 
Pennsylvania  also  asked  to  be  excused  freni 
voting,  saying  that  the  amendment  was  a  bill 
of  thirty-eight  printed  pages — that  it  had  only 
been  laid  upon  their  tables  ton  minutes  when 
the  motion  to  close  the  debate  at  4  o'clock  was 
made — and  that  it  was  impossible  to  act  upon 
it  with  the  care  and  consideration  due  to  a  leg- 
i  islative  act,  and  to  one  of  tliis  momentous  im- 
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portanoe,  and  which  was  to  create  a  preat  fiscal 
corporation  with  vast  privileges,  and  an  oxclu- 
sive  charter  for  twenty  years.  Mr.  Rhett  of 
South  Carolina  asked  to  be  in  like  manner  cx- 
CTised,  reducing  his  reasons  to  writing,  in  the 
form  of  a  protest.    Thus  : 

'•  1.  Because  the  rule  by  which  the  resolution 
is  proposed  is  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  de- 
clares that  tiie  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press  shall  not  be  abridged  by  any  law  of  Con- 
press.  2.  Because  it  destroys  the  character  of 
tliis  body  a:,  a  deliberative  assembly  :  a  ri'jhl  to 
(Wiborate  and  discuss  measures  being  no  longer 
in  Congrcs.s,  but  with  the  majority  only.  3.  Be- 
cause it  is  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  through  their  represonta- 
tivt'S,  inherited  from  their  ancestors,  and  enjoyed 
and  practised  time  immemorial,  to  speak  to  the 
ta.\"s  imposed  on  them,  when  taxes  are  imposed. 
4.  Because  by  the  said  rule,  a  bill  may  be  taken 
up  in  Committee  of  the  AVhole,  be  immediately 
re[)orted  to  the  House,  and,  by  the  aid  of  tlic 
pwvious  question,  be  passed  into  a  law.  witii- 
out  one  word  of  debate  being  pennitted  or  ut- 
tered, u.  Because  free  discussion  of  the  laws 
by  wiiich  the  {xjople  are  goveined,  is  not  only 
fssential  to  right  legislation,  but  is  necessary  to 
tiie  preservation  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
liberties  of  the  peoj)le  ;  and  to  fear  or  supress  it 
is  the  characteristic  of  tyrannies  and  tyrants 
only.  0.  Because  the  measure  proposed  to  be 
forced  through  the  House  within  less  than  two 
days'  consideration  is  one  which  deeply  aflects 
the  integrity  of  the  constitution  and  the  liberties 
of  the  people ;  and  to  pass  it  witli  haste,  and 
without  due  deliberation,  woidd  evince  a  con- 
temptuous disregard  of  either,  and  may  be  a  fatal 
violation  of  both." 

Besides  all  other  objections  to  th'."  rapid  legis- 
lation, it  was  a  virtual  violation  of  the  rules  of 
Uie  House,  made  under  the  constitution,  to  pre- 
vent hasty  and  inconsiderate,  or  intemperate  ac- 
tion ;  and  which  requires  a  bill  to  be  read  three 
times,  each  tii.io  on  a  different  day,  and  to  be 
voted  uix)n  each  time.  Technically  an  amend- 
ment, though  ar.  entire  new  bill,  is  not  a  bill,  :ind 
tlierefore.  Is  not  subject  to  these  three  readings 
and  votings :  substantially  and  truly,  such  an 
amendment  is  a  bill ;  and  the  reason  of  the  rule 
would  require  it  to  be  treated  as  such. 

Other  members  asked  to  be  excused  from 
voting;  but  all  being  denied  that  request  by  an 
inexorable  majority,  Jlr.  Pickens  of  South  Caro- 
lina .-tood  up  and  said:  "It  is  now  manifest 
tliat  the  House  does  not  intend  to  excuse  any 
member  from  voting.     Ami  as  enough  has  been 


done  to  call  public  attention  to  the  odious  reso- 
lution proposed  to  be  adopted,  our  object  will 
har»  been  attained :  and  I  respectfully  suggest 
to  our  frie  ids  to  go  no  further  in  this  proceed- 
ing!" Cr'cii  of  "agreed!  agreed  !"  responded 
to  this  appeal ,  and  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sergeant 
was  adopted.  He,  himself,  then  sjwke  an  hour 
in  support  of  the  new  bill — one  hour  of  the  brief 
time  which  was  allowed  for  discussion.  Mr. 
Wise  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
against  the  bill.  On  Monday,  on  resuming  its 
consideration,  Mr.  Tumey  of  Tennessee  n.oved 
to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause — which,  if 
done,  would  put  an  end  to  the  bill.  The  mo- 
tion failed.  Some  heated  discussion  took  place, 
which  could  hardly  be  called  a  debate  on  tiie 
bill ;  but  came  near  enough  to  it  to  detect  its 
fraudulent  character.  It  was  the  old  defunct 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  disguise,  to  come 
to  life  again  in  it.  That  used-up  concern  was 
then  in  the  hands  of  justice,  hourly  sued  upon 
its  notes,  and  the  contents  collected  ujion  exe- 
cution ;  and  insolvency  admitted.  It  could  not 
be  named  in  any  charter:  no  reference  could 
be  made  to  it  by  name.  But  there  was  a  pro- 
vision in  the  amended  bill  to  permit  it  to  slip 
into  full  life,  and  take  the  whole  beneflt  of  the 
new  charter.  Corporations  were  to  be  allowed 
to  subscribe  for  the  stock :  under  that  provision 
she  could  take  all  the  stock — and  be  her.<elf 
;i;min.  This,  and  other  fraudulent  provisions 
were  detected  :  but  the  clock  struck  four  !  and 
the  vote  was  taken,  and  the  bill  passed — 1 25  to 
94.  The  title  of  the  original  bill  was  then 
amended  to  conform  to  its  new  character  ;  and, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sergeant  was  made  to  read 
in  thi.s  wise :  "  An  act  to  provide  fur  the  better 
collection,  safe  keeping;  and  disbursenunl  of 
the  public  revenue,  by  means  if  a  corporation 
to  be  styled  the  Fiacal  Corporation  of  the 
United  IStates,"  Peals  of  laughter  saluted  the 
annunciation  of  this  title  ;  and  when  it  was  car- 
ried to  the  Senate,  as  it  immediately  was,  for 
the  concurrence  of  that  body,  and  its  strange 
title  was  read  out,  ridicule  was  already  lying  in 
wait  for  it ;  and,  under  the  mask  of  ridicule,  an 
attack  was  made  upon  its  real  character,  as  the 
resuscitation  of  Mr.  Biddle's  bank :  and  Mr, 
Benton  exclaimed — 

"  Iliavens  what  a  name  !  long  as  the  moral 
law — half  sub  treasurj-,  and  half  national  bank — 
and  all  fraudulvnt  and  deceptive,  to  conceal  wlmt 
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it  is  ;  and  entirely  too  lon{?.  The  name  is  too 
lonp.  People  will  never  gtand  it.  They  cannot 
po  through  all  that.  We  must  have  something 
shorter — something  that  will  do  for  every  day 
use.  Corporosity  !  that  would  be  a  great 
abridgment ;  but  it  is  still  too  long.  It  is  five 
syllablr  and  people  will  not  go  above  two  syl- 
liibles,  ..  .jree  at  most,  and  often  hang  at  one, 
in  names  which  have  to  be  incontinently  re- 
peated. They  are  all  economical  at  that,  let 
them  be  as  extravagant  as  they  may  be  in  spend- 
ing their  money.  They  will  not  spend  their 
breath  upon  long  names  which  have  to  be  re- 
peated every  day.  They  must  have  something 
short  and  pointed  ;  and.  if  you  don't  give  it  to 
them,  they  will  make  it  for  themselves.  The 
defunct  Fiscal  Bank  was  rapidly  taking  the  title 
of  fisrality  ;  and,  by  alliteration,  rascality  ;  and 
if  it  had  lived,  would  soon  have  l)een  compen- 
diously and  emphatically  designated  by  some 
brief  and  significant  title.  The  Fiscal  Corpora- 
tion cannot  expect  to  have  better  luck.  It  must 
undergo  the  fate  of  all  great  men  and  of  all  great 
measures,  overburdened  with  titles — it  must  sub- 
mit to  a  short  name.  There  is  mnch  virtue  in 
a  name  ;  and  the  poets  tell  us  there  are  many  on 
whose  conception  Phcebus  never  smiled,  and  at 
whose  birth  no  muse,  or  grace,  was  present.  In 
that  predicament  would  seem  to  be  this  intru- 
sive corporosity,  which  we  have  received  from 
the  other  House,  and  sent  to  our  young  com- 
mittee, and  which  has  mutation  of  title  without 
alteration  of  substance,  and  without  accession 
of  euphony,  or  addition  of  sense.  Some  say  a 
name  is  nothing — that  a  rose  by  any  other  name 
would  smell  as  sweet.  So  it  will ;  and  a  thorn 
by  any  other  name  would  stick  as  deep.  And 
so  of  these  fiscals,  whether  to  be  called  banks  or 
corporations.  They  will  still  be  the  same  thing 
— a  thorn  in  our  side — butas'.ort  name  they 
must  have.  This  corporosity  must  retrench  its 
extravagance  of  title. 

"  I  go  for  short  names,  and  will  give  reasons 
for  it.  The  people  will  have  short  names,  al- 
though they  may  spoil  a  fine  one ;  and  I  will 
give  you  an  instance.  There  was  a  most  beau- 
tiful young  lady  in  New  Orleans  some  years 
ago,  as  there  always  has  been,  and  still  are  many 
such.  She  was  a  Creole,  that  is  to  say,  bom  in 
this  country,  of  parents  from  Europe.  A  gentle- 
man who  was  building  a  superb  steamboat,  took 
it  into  his  head  to  honor  this  young  lady,  by 
connecting  her  name  with  his  vessel ;  so  he  be- 
stowed \ipon  it  the  captivating  designation  of 
La  Bellk  Crkoli;.  This  tine  name  was  painted 
in  golden  letters  on  the  sides  of  his  vessel ;  and 
away  she  went,  with  three  hundred  horse  jMiwer, 
to  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  The  vessel  was  beauti- 
ful, and  the  name  was  beautiful,  and  the  lady 
was  beautiful ;  but  all  the  beauty  on  earth  could 
not  save  the  name  from  the  catastrophe  to  which 
all  long  titles  are  subjected.  It  was  immediately 
abbreviated,  and,  in  the  abbreviation,  sadly  de- 
teriorated.   At  first,  they  called  her  the  bell — 


not  the  French  belle,  which  signifies  fine  or 
beautiful — but  the  plain  English  bell,  which  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  was  defined  to  be  a  tink- 
ling cymbal.  This  was  bad  enough  ;  but  wor^e 
was  coming.  It  so  happens  that  the  vernacular 
pronunciation  of  Creole,  in  the  Kentucky  watc^ 
is  cre-ovl ;  so  they  began  to  call  this  beautiful 
boat  the  cre-owl !  but  things  did  not  stop  here. 
It  was  too  extravagant  to  employ  two  syllables 
when  one  would  answer  as  well,  and  be  so  much 
more  economical ;  so  the  first  half  of  the  name 
was  dropped,  and  the  last  retained ;  and  thus 
Im  Belle  Creole — the  beautiful  creolc — sailed 
up  and  down  the  Mississippi  all  her  life  by  the 
name,  style,  title,  and  description  of.  The  Owl  ! 
(Roars  of  laughing  in  the  Senate,  with  excla- 
mations from  several,  that  it  was  a  good  name 
for  a  bank — that  t.iere  was  an  Owl-Creek  Bank 
in  Ohio  once,  noT/  dead  and  insolvent,  but.  in 
its  day,  as  good  iS  the  best.) 

"  Mr.  B.  continued.  I  do  not  snow  whether 
owl  will  do  for  this  child  of  long  name,  ar-il 
many  fathers  ;  but  we  must  have  a  name!  and 
must  continue  trying  till  we  get  one.  Let  us 
hunt  far  and  wide.  Let  us  have  recourse  to  tiie 
most  renowned  vEsop  and  his  fables,  and  to  that 
one  of  his  fables  which  teaches  us  how  an  old 
black  cat  succeeded  in  getting  at  the  rats  again 
after  having  eaten  up  too  many  of  them,  and 
become  too  well  known,  under  her  proper  form, 
to  catch  any  more.  She  rolled  herself  over  in 
a  meal  tub — converted  her  black  skin  into  white 
— and  walked  forth  among  the  rats  as  a  new 
and  innocent  animal  that  they  had  never  seen 
bi  ore.  All  were  charmed  to  see  her!  but  a 
<|uick  application  of  teeth  and  claws  to  the 
throats  and  bellies  of  the  rats,  let  them  see  that 
it  was  their  old  acquaintance,  the  black  cat; 
and  that  whitening  the  skin  did  not  alter  the 
instincts  of  the  animal,  nor  blunt  the  points  of 
its  teeth  and  claws.  The  rats,  after  that,  called 
her  the  meal-tub  cat.  and  the  mealy  cat.  May 
we  not  call  this  corporosity  the  meal-tub  bank ! 
A  cattish  namo  would  certainly  suit  i*  in  one 
particular;  for,  like  a  cat,  it  has  many  lives,  and 
a  cat,  you  know,  must  be  killed  nine  times  be- 
fore it  will  die ;  so  say  the  traditions  of  the 
nursery ;  and  of  all  histories  the  traditions  of 
children  are  the  most  veracious.  They  teach 
us  that  cats  have  nine  lives.  So  of  this  bank. 
It  has  been  killed  several  times,  but  here  it  is 
still,  scratching,  biting,  and  clawing.  Jackson 
killed  it  in  1832 ;  Tyler  killed  it  la«t  week. 
But  this  is  only  a  begmning  Seven  times  more 
the  Fates  must  cut  the  thread  of  its  hydra  life 
before  it  will  yield  up  the  ghost." 

"  The  meal  tub  !  No  insignificant,  or  vnlpar 
name,  it,  lives  in  history,  and  connects  its  fame 
with  kings  and  statesmen.  We  all  kuow  tiw 
Stuarts  of  England  -an  honesi  and  liigottd  race 
in  the  beginning,  but  always  uufortuuate  \n  tiie 
end.  The  second  Charles  was  lx!.«et  by  l<l"is 
and  cabals.  There  were  many  attempts,  or  su|)- 
posed  attempts  to  kill  him;  many  pi'ts  against 
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him,  and  some  very  ridiculous  ;  among  the  rest 
one  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  meal-tub 
plot ;  because  th  papers  which  discovered  it 
were  found  in  the  meal-tub  where  the  con- 
spirators, or  their  enemies,  had  hid  them. 

'•  Sir,  I  have  given  you  a  good  deal  of  meal 
this  morning ;  but  you  must  take  more  yet.  It 
\i&  fruitful  theme,  and  may  give  us  a  good 
name  before  we  are  done  with  it.  I  have  a  rc- 
minisccnce,  as  the  novel  writers  say,  and  I  will 
tell  it.  When  a  small  boy,  I  went  to  school  in 
a  Scotch  Irish  neighborhood,  and  learnt  many 
words  and  phrases  which  I  have  not  met  with 
fiince,  but  which  were  words  of  great  pith  and 
power ;  among  the  rest  shake-poke.  (Mr. 
Archer  :  I  never  heard  that  before.)  Mr. 
Bextox  :  but  you  have  heard  of  poke.  You 
know  the  adage :  do  not  buy  a  pig  in  the  poke ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  bag;  for  poke  signifies  bag.  or 
wallet,  and  is  a  phrase  much  useil  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  among  the  Scotch  Irish  in  America. 
A  pig  is  carried  to  market  in  a  poke,  and  if  you 
buy  it  without  taking  it  out  first,  you  may  be 
'taken  in.'  So  corn  is  carried  to  a  mill  in  a 
poke,  and  when  brought  home,  ground  into 
meal,  the  meal  remains  in  the  poke,  in  the 
houses  of  poor  families,  until  it  is  used  uj). 
AVheii  the  bag  is  nearly  eiiipty,  it  is  turned  up- 
side down,  and  shaken ;  and  the  meal  that 
ronies  out  is  called  the  shake-poke,  that  is  to 
say,  the  last  shake  of  the  bag.  By  an  easy  and 
natural  metaphor,  this  term  is  also  applied  to 
the  last  child  that  is  born  in  a  family ;  especial- 
ly if  it  is  puny  or  a  rickety  concern.  The  last 
child,  like  the  last  meal,  is  called  a  shake-poke  ; 
and  may  we  not  call  this  f  jealous  corporation 
a  shale-poke  also,  and  for  the  same  reason  ?  It 
is  the  last — the  last  at  all  events  for  the  session ! 
it  is  the  last  meal  in  their  bag — their  shake- 
poke  !  and  it  is  certainly  a  rickety  concern. 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  impose  a  name  upon  this 
bantling ;  that  is  a  privilege  of  paternity,  or  of 
sponsorship,  and  I  stand  in  neither  relation  to 
tills  babe.  But  a  name  of  brevity — of  brevitj- 
and  significance — it  must  have;  and,  if  the 
fathers  and  sponsors  do  not  bi'Stow  it.  the  peo- 
ple will :  for  a  long  name  is  abhorred  and  es- 
chewed in  all  countries.  Remember  the  fate  of 
John  Bareoone.  the  canting  hypocrite  in  Cronj- 
wiU's  time.  He  had  a  very  good  name,  John 
Barebone ;  but  the  knave  composed  a  long  verse, 
like  Scripture,  to  sanctify  himself  with  it,  and 
intituled  himself  thus :— '  Praise  God,  Barebone, 
fir  if  Christ  had  not  died  for  you,  you  would  b>; 
damned,  Barebone.'  Now,  this  was  very  sancti- 
ninnious  ;  but  it  was  too  long — too  much  of  a 
good  thing— and  so  the  |>eoplc  cut  it  all  oU'  but 
the   lust    two    words,   and  called   the   fellow 

damned  Barebone^  and  nothing  else  but 
damned  Barebone,  all  his  life  after.  So  let  this 
corporosity  beware :  it  may  get  itself  damned 
btfore  it  is  done  with  us,  and  Tyler  too." 

The  first  proceeding  in  the  Senate  was  to  re- 


fer this  bill  to  a  committee,  and  Mr.  Clay's  select 
committee  would  naturally  present  itself  as  the 
one  to  which  it  would  go :  but  he  was  too  much 
disgusted  at  the  manner  in  which  his  own  bill 
had  been  treated  to  be  willing  to  take  any  lead 
with  respect  to  this  second  one ;  and,  in  fact, 
had  so  expressed  himself  in  th«  debate  on  the 
veto  message.  A  motion  was  made  to  refer  it 
to  another  select  committee,  the  appointing  of 
which  would  be  in  the  President  of  the  Senate 
— Mr.  Southard,  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Southard, 
like  Mr.  Sergeant,  was  the  fast  friend  of  the 
United  States  Bank,  to  be  revived  under  this 
bill ;  and  like  him  conducted  the  bill  to  the  best 
advantage  for  that  institution.  Mr.  Sergeant 
had  sprung  the  bill,  and  rushe<l  it  through, 
backed  by  the  old  bank  majority,  with  a  velocity 
which  distanced  shame  in  the  disregard  of  all 
parliamentary  propriety  and  all  fair  legislation. 
lie  had  been  the  attorney  of  the  bank  for  many 
years,  and  seemed  only  intent  upon  its  revivifi- 
cation— no  matter  by  what  means.  Mr.  South- 
ard, boimd  by  the  same  friendship  to  the  bank, 
seemed  to  be  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  and  de- 
termined to  use  his  power  in  the  same  way.  lie 
appointed  exclusively  the  friends  of  the  bank, 
and  mostly  of  young  senators,  freshly  arrived  in 
the  chamber.  Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  the  often 
President  of  the  Senate  pro  tcmpori',  and  the 
approved  expounder  of  the  rules,  was  the  first — 
and  very  properly  the  first — to  remark  upon  the 
formation  of  this  one-sided  committee  ;  and  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  He  ex- 
posed it  in  pointed  terms. 

"  Mr.  Kino  observed,  that  in  the  organization 
of  committees  by  Congress,  the  practice  had  been 
heretofore  invariable — the  usage  uniform.  The 
first  business,  on  the  meeting  of  each  House, 
after  the  selection  of  officers  and  organizing,  wius 
t(j  appoint  the  various  standing  committees.  In 
designating  those  to  whom  the  various  subjects 
to  which  it  is  propo.sed  to  call  the  attention  of 
Congress  shall  be  referred,  the  piactice  always 
has  been  to  place  a  majoi  ity  of  the  friends  of  the 
administration  on  each  committee.  This  is 
strictly  correct,  in  order  to  insiu-e  a  favorable 
consideration  of  the  various  measures  which  the 
administration  may  propose  to  submit  to  their 
examination  and  decision.  A  majority,  how- 
ever, of  the  friends  of  the  administration,  is  all 
that  has  heretofore  been  considered  either  ne- 
cessary or  proper  to  be  placed  on  those  commit- 
tees ;  and  in  every  instance  a  minority  of  each 
committee  consists  of  members  supposed  to  bo 
adverse  to  the  measures  of  the  dominant  [larty. 
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The  propriety  of  such  an  arrangement  cannot 
fail  to  strike  the  mind  of  every  senator.  All 
measures  should  be  carefully  examined  ;  objec- 
tions Bupfiested;  amendments  proposed;  and 
every  proposition  rendered  as  perfect  as  practi- 
cable before  it  is  reported  to  the  House  for  its 
action.  This  neither  can,  nor  will,  be  contro- 
verted. In  the  whole  of  his  [Mr.  King's]  con- 
pressional  expcrii'iice.  he  did  not  know  of  a  single 
instance  in  which  this  rule  had  been  departed 
from,  until  now.  But  there  has  been  a  departure 
from  this  usajre,  sanctioned  by  justice  and  unde- 
viatinfr  practice,  which  had  given  to  it  the  force 
and  obligation  of  law;  and  he  [Mr.  King]  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  this  most  objectionable  innovation. 
Yesterday  a  bill  was  reported  from  the  House 
of  l{epresentativcs  for  the  chartering  of  a  hscal 
corporation.  It  was  immediately  taken  up,  read 
twice  on  the  same  day,  and,  on  the  motion  of  the 
senator  from  Georgia,  ordered  to  be  referred  to 
a  select  committee.  This  bill  embraced  a  sub- 
ject of  the  greatest  importance,  one  more  dis- 
puted upon  constitutional  grounds,  as  well  as 
upon  the  grounds  of  expedienc}-,  than  any  other 
which  has  ever  agitated  this  country.  This  bill, 
of  such  vast  importance,  fraught  with  results  of 
the  greatest  magnitude,  in  which  the  whole 
country  takes  the  liveliest  interest,  either  for  or 
against  its  adoption,  has  been  hurried  through 
the  other  House  in  a  few  days,  almost  without 
discussion,  and,  as  he  [Mr.  K.],  conceived,  in 
violation  of  the  principles  of  parliamentary  law, 
following  as  it  did,  immediately  on  the  heels  of 
a  similar  bill,  which  had,  most  fortunatel}'  for 
the  country,  received  the  veto  of  the  President, 
and  ultimately  rejected  by  the  Senate.  The 
rales  of  the  Senate  forbade  him  to  sneak  of  the 
action  of  the  other  House  on  this  subject  us  he 
could  wish.  lie  regretted  that  he  was  not  at 
liberty  to  present  their  conduct  plainly  to  the 
people,  to  show  to  the  country  what  it  has  to 
expect  fr(  m  the  dominant  party  here,  and  what 
kind  of  measures  may  be  expected  from  the 
mode  ci  legislation  which  has  been  adopted. 
The  fiscal  corporation  bill  has,  however,  come 
to  us,  and  he  [Mr.  King]  and  his  friends,  much 
as  they  were  opposed  to  its  introduction  or  pa.s- 
sage,  dctenninecl  to  give  it  a  fair  and  open  op- 
position. No  objection  was  made  to  the  motion 
of  the  senator  from  Oeorgiato  send  it  to  a  select 
committee,  and  that  that  committee  should  be 
appointed  by  the  presiding  officer.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  made  the  selection  ;  but,  to 
his  [Mr.  K.'s]  great  siirprise.  on  reading  the 
names  this  morning  in  one  of  the  public  papers, 
he  found  they  were  all  members  of  the  dominant 
party  :  not  one  selected  for  this  most  important 
committee  belongs  to  the  minority  in  this  body 
opposed  to  the  bill.  "Why  was  it,  he  [Mr.  K  ing] 
must  be  jn'miitted  tc  ask,  that  the  jn-esiding 
officer  had  departed  from  a  rule  which,  in  all 
the  Uuctuations  of  party,  and  in  the  highest 


times  of  party  excitement,  had  never  before  been 
departed  from  ? 

"  There  must  have  been  a  motive  in  thus  de- 
parting from  a  course  sanctioned  by  time,  and 
by  every  principle  of  propriety.  It  will  he  for 
the  pi-esi(iing  officer  to  state  what  that  motive 
was.  Mr.  King  must  be  permitted  tr)  rejieat, 
the  more  to  impress  it  on  the  minds  of  senators! 
that  during  more  than  twenty  years  he  had 
l)een  in  Congress,  he  had  never  known  impor- 
tant committees  to  be  appointed,  cither  standin" 
or  select,  in  which  some  member  of  the  then 
minority  did  not  constitute  a  ftortion,  until  this 
most  extraordinary  selection  of  a  committee,  to 
report  on  this  most  important  bill.  Would  it 
not  [said  Mr.  King]  have  been  prudent,  as  well 
as  just,  to  hiive  given  to  the  minority  a  fair  op- 
portunity of  suggesting  their  objections  in  com- 
mittee ?  The  friends  of  the  measure  would  then 
be  apprised  of  those  obiections,  and  could  pre- 
pare them.selves  to  meet  thpm.  He  [Mr.  Kim;] 
had  not  risen  to  make  a  motion,  but  merely  to 
present  this  extraordinary  proceeding  to  the 
view  of  the  Senate,  and  leave  it  there;  but.  lie 
believed,  in  justice  to  his  friends,  and  to  stamp 
this  proceeding  with  condemnation,  he  would 
move  that  two  additional  members  be  added  to 
the  committee." 

The  President  of  the  Senate,  in  answer  to  the 
remarks  of  Air.  King,  read  a  rule  from  Jeffer- 
son's Alamial  in  which  it  is  said  that,  a  bill  must 
be  committed  to  its  friends  to  improve  and  per- 
fect it,  and  not  to  its  enemies  who  would  destroy 
it.  And  under  this  rule  Mr.  Southard  said  he 
had  appointed  the  committee.  Mr.  Benton  tlion 
stood  up,  and  said : 

"  That  is  the  Lex  Parliampntaria  of  Enp;- 
land  from  which  you  read,  Mr.  President,  and  is 
no  part  of  our  rules.  It  is  English  authority- 
very  good  in  the  British  Parliament,  but  not 
valid  in  the  American  Senate.  It  is  not  in  our 
rules — neither  in  the  rules  of  the  House  nor  in 
those  of  the  Senate;  and  is  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  both  Houses — their  .settled  practice 
for  tifty  years.  From  the  beginning  of  our  gov- 
ernment we  have  disregartled  it,  and  followed  a 
rule  much  more  consonant  to  decency  and  jus- 
tice, to  public  satisfaction,  and  to  the  results  of 
fair  legislation,  and  that  was,  to  connnit  our 
business  to  mixed  committees  -committees  ctm- 
sisting  of  friends  and  foes  of  the  iPcasiT'*.  and  of 
both  political  parties — always  takinj^  care  that 
the  friends  of  the  measure  should  be  the  nvi)^- 
rity  ;  and,  if  it  was  a  jwlitical  question,  that  the 
political  party  in  power  should  have  the  niiijo- 
rity.  This  is  our  practice;  and  awiseand  };oi«] 
practice  it  is,  containing  all  the  good  that  there 
is  in  the  British  rule,  avoiding  its  harshness,  and 
giving  botb  sides  a  chance  to  perfect  or  to  un- 
derstand a  measure.    The  nature  of  our  govern- 
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ment — its  Imnnonious  and  successful  action — 
requires  both  parties  to  have  a  hand  in  conduct- 
ing the  puhlic  business,  both  in  tlie  conunittces 
and  the  legislative  halls ;  and  this  is  tlic  first 
session  at  whicli  committee  business,  or  legis- 
lalivu  business,  has  been  confined,  or  attempted 
to  be  confined,  to  one  political  party.  'J'he  clause 
wliicl»  you  read,  Mr.  President,  I  have  often 
read  myself;  not  for  the  purpose  of  sending  a 
ineasuru  toaconnnittee  of  exclusive  friends,  but 
to  prevent  it  from  going  to  a  committee  of  ex- 
clusive enemies — in  fact  to  obtain  for  it  a  mixed 
coramittee — such  as  the  democracy  has  always 
given  when  in  power — such  as  it  will  again  give 
wlicn  in  power— and  such  as  is  due  to  fair,  de- 
cent, satisfactory,  and  harmonious  legislation." 

Mr.  Benton,  after  sustaining  Mr.  King  in  his 
view  of  tlie  rules  and  the  practice,  told  him  that 
he  was  deceived  in  his  memory  in  sujiposing 
there  had  never  been  a  one-sided  comniittec  in 
tlie  Senate  Ix-fore  :  and  remarked  : 

"  That  senator  is  very  correct  at  all  times ; 
but  lie  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  I  shall  suggest 
to  him  that  he  is  in  error  now — that  there  has 
been  one  other  occasion  in  which  a  one-sided 
oommittco  was  employed — and  that  in  a  very 
important  case — concerning  no  less  a  power  than 
Mr.  Biddlo's  bank,  and  even  Mr.  Biddle  himself. 
1  speak  of  the  committee  which  was  sent  by  this 
Senate  to  examine  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
in  the  summer  of  1834,  when  charged  with  in- 
solvency and  criminality  by  General  Jackson — 
clmrges  which  time  have  proved  to  be  true — and 
when  the  whf)Ie  committee  were  of  one  party, 
find  that  party  opposed  to  General  Jackson,  and 
friendly  to  the  >)ank.  And  what  became  then 
of  tlie  rule  of  British  parliamentary  law,  which 
has  just  been  read  ?  It  had  no  application  then, 
though  it  would  have  cut  off  every  member  of 
tlie  committee ;  for  not  one  of  them  was  favor- 
able to  the  infpiiry,  but  the  contrary ;  and  the 
thing  ended  as  all  expected.  I  mention  this  as 
an  instance  of  a  one-sided  committee,  which  the 
•enatorfi'um  Alabama  has  overlooked,  and  which 
desen-es  to  be  jjarticularly  remembered  on  tliis 
occasion,  fur  a  reason  which  I  will  mention ;  and 
which  is,  that  both  these  committees  were  aji- 
pointed  in  the  same  case— for  the  .same  Bank  of 
the  United  States— one  to  whitewash  it— which 
it  did;  the  other  to  smuggle  it  into  existence 
under  a  charter  in  which  it  cannot  be  named. 
And  thus,  whenever  that  bank  is  concerned,  wc 
liave  to  hiok  out  for  tricks  and  frauds  (to  say  no 
more),  evea  on  the  high  floors  of  national  legis- 
lation." 

Mr.  Buchanan  animadverted  with  justice  and 
severity  upon  the  tyranny  with  which  the  nuv- 
j'jrity  in  the  House  of  Kejircsentatives  !iad 
forced  the  bill  through,  and  marked  the  fact 
that  not  a  single  democratic  member  had  suc- 
VoL.  II.— 22 


cceded  in  getting  an  opjiortunity  to  sjK-ak  again.st 
it.  This  was  an  unprecedented  event  in  the 
history  of  parties  in  America,  or  in  England, 
and  shows  the  length  to  which  a  bank  party 
would  go  in  stifling  the  right  of  speech.  In  all 
great  measures,  l>efore  or  since,  and  in  all  coun- 
tries possessing  free  institutions,  the  majority 
has  always  allowed  to  the  adversary  the  privi- 
lege of  speaking  to  the  measures  which  were  o 
be  \)vt  ujwn  them :  here  for  the  first  time  it  was 
denied ;  and  the  denial  was  marked  at  the  time, 
and  carried  at  once  into  parliamentary  history 
to  receive  the  reprobation  due  to  it.  This  was 
the  animadversion  of  Mr.  Buchanan : 

"The  present  bill  to  establish  a  fiscal  cor- 
poration was  hurried  through  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  the  celerity,  and,  so  far  a.s 
the  democracy  was  concerned,  with  the  silenco 
of  despotism.  No  democratic  member  had  an 
opportunity  of  raising  his  voice  against  it.  Un- 
der row  rules  in  existence  there,  the  majority 
had  predetermined  that  it  should  i)ass  that  body 
within  two  days  from  the  commencement  of  the 
discussion.  At  first,  indeed,  the  deterniiiialion 
was  that  it  should  pas.s  the  first  day  ;  but  this 
was  felt  to  be  too  great  an  outrage  ;  and  the 
mover  was  graciously  pleased  to  extend  the  time 
one  day  longer.  Whilst  the  bill  was  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  it  so  happened  that,  in  the 
struggle  for  the  floor,  no  detnocratic  member 
succeeded  in  obtaining  it ;  and  at  the  destined 
hour  of  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day, 
the  committee  rose,  and  all  further  debate  wius 
arrested  by  the  previous  ([uestion.  The  voice 
of  that  great  parly  in  this  country  to  which  I 
am  firoud  to  belong,  was,  therefore,  nevi'r  heard 
through  any  of  its  representatives  in  the  House 
against  this  odious  measure.  Not  even  one  brief 
hour,  the  limit  prescribed  by  the  majority  to 
each  speaker,  was  granted  to  any  democratic 
member." 

The  bill  went  to  the  committee  which  had 
been  appointe<l,  without  the  additional  two 
members  which  Mr.  King  had  suggested ;  and 
which  suggestion,  not  being  taken  up  by  the 
majority,  was  no  further  pressed.  Mr.  Berrien, 
chairman  of  that  committee,  soon  rejjorted  it 
back  to  the  Senate — without  alteration  ;  as  had 
been  foreseen.  He  spoke  two  hours  in  its  favor 
— concluding  with  the  expression  that  the  Pre- 
sident would  give  it  his  approval — founding  that 
opinion  on  tlie  President's  message  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session — on  his  veto  message 
of  the  first  fiscal  bill — on  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury — and  on  this  Secretary's 
subsequent  plan  for  a  bank  framed  with  the  view 
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to  avoid  his  constitutional  objections.  Mr.  Clay 
declared  his  intention  to  vote  for  the  bill,  not 
that  it  went  as  far  as  he  could  wish,  but  that  it 
would  go  a  good  distance — would  furnish  a 
sound  national  currency,  and  regulate  exchanges. 
Mr.  Archer,  who  had  voted  against  the  lirst 
bank,  and  who  was  constitutionally  opposed  to 
a  national  bank,  made  a  speech  chiefly  to  jtistify 
his  vote  in  favor  of  the  present  bill.  It  was 
well  known  that  no  alteration  would  be  iwrniit- 
ted  in  the  bill — that  it  had  been  arranged  out 
of  doors,  and  was  to  stand  as  Bgree<l  upf>n  :  but 
some  senators  detemiined  to  offer  amendments, 
merely  to  expose  the  charadter  of  the  measure, 
to  make  attacks  upon  the  most  vulnerable 
points ;  and  to  Jevelope  the  spirit  which  con- 
ducted it.  In  this  sense  Air.  Benton  acted  in 
presenting  several  amendments,  deemed  proper 
in  themst'lvos,  and  which  a  foreknowledge  of 
their  fate  would  not  prevent  him  from  oflering. 
The  whole  idea  of  the  institution  was,  that  it 
was  to  be  a  treasury  bank;  and  hence  the  per- 
tinacity with  which  "  fiscal,"  sj-nonj'inous  with 
treasury,  was  retained  in  all  the  titles,  and  con- 
formed to  in  all  its  provisions:  and  upon  this 
idea  the  offered  amendments  turned. 

"  Mr.  Bkxton  said  he  had  an  amendment  to 
offer,  which  the  Senate  woidd  presentl)'  sec  was 
of  great  importance.  It  was,  to  strike  out  from 
the  ninth  line  of  the  first  section  the  word 
••  States."  It  was  in  that  provision  assigning 
seventy  thousand  shares  to  individual  companies, 
corporatiiiiis,  or  k^latcs.  This  was  a  new  kind 
of  stockholders  :  a  new  description  of  co-part- 
ners with  stoci< jobbers  in  a  banking  corporation. 
States  had  no  light  to  be  seduced  into  such  com- 
pany ;  he  woubl  therefore  move  to  have  them 
struck  out :  let  the  word  "  States"  be  taken  out 
of  that  line.  To  comprehend  the  full  force  and 
bearing  of  this  amendment  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  in  view  that  the  sixteenth  section 
of  this  charter  'losignativs  the  Fiscal  Corporation 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  It  expressly 
says  that — 

"'  All  pulllc  niunpys  inMopusIt  In  saM  porporatlnn.  or  stand- 
ing on  Its  tiooks  to  the  credit  of  the  TriiiHiirer.  shall  tip  taken 
anil  (lecini'il  Id  bo  in  Uw  Tiviiiuri/  n/tlie  Vnitetl  SbUm,  anil 
all  payments  made  liv  lliu  Treasurer  shall  be  in  ebecks  drawn 
on  salil  corporatiiin.'" 

"  Yes,  sir  !  this  Fisc  is  to  be  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States ;  and  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  is  to  be  converted  into  a  corpora- 
tion, and  not  only  forced  into  partnership  with 
individuiilrt,  compauies,  and  corporations,  but 
into  joint  stock  co-partnersliip  with  the  States. 
The  geianil  government  is  to  ajipoint  three 
directors,  and  tlie  rest  of  the  partners  will  liave 
the  appointment  of  the  other  six.    The  corpora- 


tors will  Imj  two  to  one  against  the  general  trov- 
ernment,  and  they  will  of  course  have  tiie  con- 
trol of  the  Treasurer  of  this  I  nion  in  their  hands. 
Now  he  was  for  sticking  to  the  constitution,  not 
only  in  spirit  and  meaning,  Init  to  the  lettir; 
and  the  constitution  gives  no  authority  to  indi- 
viduals, companies,  corporations,  and  Sttitcs.  to 
take  the  public  Treasury  of  the  Union  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  general  government.  The 
general  government  alone,  and  acting  independ- 
ently of  any  such  control,  is  required  by  the 
constitution  to  manage  its  own  fiscal  airiiiro. 
Here  it  is  proposed  to  retain  only  one-tliinl  of 
the  control  of  this  Treasury  in  the  hands  of  the 
general  government — the  other  two-thirds  mav 
fall  exclusively  into  the  hands  of  the  States,  mid 
thus  the  Treasury  of  the  whole  Union  iniiy  1* 
at  the  disposal  of  such  States  as  can  contrive  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  two-thirds  of  the  stock 
they  are  authorized  to  take.  If  it  is  the  oliject 
to  let  those  States  have  the  funds  of  tlie  Trea- 
sury to  apply  to  their  own  use,  the  scheme  is 
well  contrived  to  attain  that  end.  lie,  however. 
was  determined  not  to  let  that  plan  be  carried 
without  leHiiig  the  people  know  who  were  it^ 
supporters ;  he  should,  therefore,  demand  tiie 
yeas  and  nays  on  his  amendment." 

'■Mr.  Beuuif.n  explained  that  the  objection 
raised  against  the  sixteenth  .section  was  merely 
technical.  '1  he  words  did  not  convert  tiio  bank 
into  the  United  States  Treasury  ;  they  imrely 
provide<l  for  a  conformity  with  laws  reguhitini; 
the  lodgment  and  withdrawal  of  Treasury  funds. 
The  ijuestion  was  then  taken  on  the  ainendimni. 
which  was  rejected  as  follows :  Yeas — .Me>si>. 
Allen,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Clay  of  Alabama.  Kin;:. 
Linn,  McRoberts,  Mouton,  Nichol.-ion,  Pierce.  Se- 
vier, Smith  of  Connecticut,  Sturgeon.  Tajnian. 
Walker,  Woodbury,  AVright,  and  Youiil'— 1>. 
Nays — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Hiiiieii. 
Choate,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clayton,  Dixon.  Ev- 
ans, Graham,  llender.son,  lluntiiiiiton.  Kerr. 
Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morebead,  Plieips. 
Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Itive.s,  Simmons. 
Smith  of  Indiana,  Southard,  Tallmadgc,  AVhite. 
and  AVoodbridge— 28." 

Mr.  Benton  then  moved  to  strike  out  "cor[)0- 
rations"  from  the  enumeration  of  persons  and 
powers  which  should  po.ssess  the  faculty  of  k- 
coming  stockholders  in  this  instituiioii.  with  the 
special  view  of  keeping  out  the  Pennsylvania 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  whose  naiUL 
could  not  be  presented  openly  for  a  charter,  or 
re-charter : 

"  The  late  United  States  Bank  had  means  yet 
to  keep  a  cohort  of  lawyers,  agents,  cashieis. 
and  directors,  who  would  not  lose  sight  of  the 
hint,  and  who  were  jianting  to  plunge  their 
hands  into  Uncle  Sam's  pocket.  Tiiriv  was 
nothing  to  prevent  the  corporators  of  the  late 
United  State's  Bank  becoming  the  sole  owners 
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of  tlie.se  two-thirds  of  the  stock  in  the  new  Fis- 
cality.    The  sixteenth  fundamental  rule  of  the 
eleventh  section  is  the  point  where  we  nro  to 
lind  the  constitutionality  of  this  Fiscality.     Tin- 
little  iH-'t  banks  of  every  State  may  bo  employed 
&i  aiKuts.    This  is  a  tempting  bait  for  every  in- 
siilvent  institution  in  want  of  Treasury  funds  to 
stniiu  every  nerve  and  resort  to  every  possible 
fA'smc  for  \  jssessinR  themselves  of  the  control 
of  the  funds  of  the  United  States.     This  object 
was  to  defeat  such  machinations.   On  this  amend- 
ment he  would  denumd  the  yas  and  nays.    The 
(jue^tion  was  tlien  taken  on  the  amendment, 
ami  decided  in  the  nepati'  e  as  follows :  Yeas — 
Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  llrchanan,  Calhoun,  Clay 
of  Alabama,   Fulton,  Killer.   Linn,  McUoberts, 
Mouton,  Nicholson.  Pierce,  hives,  Sevier,  Smith 
of  Connecticut,    Sturgeon,     Tappan,    "Walker, 
AVoridbury.  Wripht,  and  Young — 91.    Nays — 
.Messrs.  Archer,  IJarrow,  Bates,  Berrien,  Choate, 
Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clayton,  Dixon,  Evans,  Gra- 
ham, Henderson,  Huntington,  Kerr,  Mangum, 
.Merrick,  .Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps,  Porter,  Pren- 
tiss, Preston,  Siinm(ms,  Smith  of  Indiana,  Tall- 
madjre,  White,  and  ^Voodbridge — 20." 

Mr.  Rives  objected  to  the  exchange  dealings 
which  this  fi.scal  corporation  was  to  engage  in, 
as  being  discounts  when  the  exchange  had  .some 
time  to  run.  He  referred  to  his  former  opin- 
ions, and  corrccteil  a  misapprehension  of  Mr. 
Berrien.  He  was  opposed  to  discounts  in  every 
form ;  while  this  bill  authorizes  discounts  to 
any  aiuoimt  on  bills  of  exchange.  lie  offered 
no  amendment,  but  wished  to  correct  the  mis- 
understanding of  Mr.  Berrien,  whc  held  that 
this  bill  in  this  particular,  was  identica  with 
the  amendment  offered  to  tho  first  bill  by  Mr. 
Rives,  and  that  it  was  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  Presidciit's  message. 

"  Mr.  Bkn TON  fully  concurred  with  the  sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Rives],  that  Ciishing 
bills  of  exclmnge  was  just  as  much  a  di.scounting 
o|K'ratiou  as  discounting  promis.sory  notes ;  it 
was,  in  fact,  infinitely  worse.  It  was  the  great- 
est absurdity  in  the  world,  to  suppose  that  the 
flimsy  humbug  of  calling  the  discounting  of 
bills  of  exchange — gamblers'  kites,  and  race- 
horse bills  of  exchange — a  'dealing  in  ex- 
clmn;,'es'  within  the  meaning  of  the  terms  used 
in  the  President's  veto  message.  As  il  the 
President  could  be  bamboozled  by  such  !.  shal- 
low artifice.  Only  look  at  the  operation  under 
tliis  bill.  A  needy  adventurer  goes  to  rme  of 
thes'.;  agencies,  and  offers  his  promissojy  note 
with  securities,  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  but  is 
told  it  cannot  be  discounted — the  law  is  against 
't;  The  law,  however,  may  be  evaded  if  he  put 
his  note  into  another  shai)e,  making  one  of  his 
sureties  the  drawer,  and  making  the  other,  who 


lives  beyond  the  Siate  line,  his  drawee,  in  favor 
of  himself,  as  endorser ;  and  in  that  shape  tho 
kite  will  be  vasheit,  deducting  the  interest  and 
a  per  centage  besides  in  the  shape  of  exchange. 
Here  is  discount  added  to  usury ;  and  is  not 
that  worse  than  discounting  promissory  notes  ?" 

The  President  had  dwelt  much  uj  n  "  local 
discounts,"  confining  the  meaning  of  that  phrase 
to  loans  obtained  on  promissory  notes.  He  did 
not  consider  money  obtained  upon  a  bill  of  ex- 
change as  cf)niing  under  that  idea — nor  did  it 
when  it  was  an  exchange  of  money — when  it 
was  the  giving  of  money  in  one  place  for  money 
in  another  place.  But  that  true  idea  of  a  bill 
of  exchange  was  greatly  departed  from  when  the 
drawer  of  the  bill  had  no  money  at  the  place 
drawn  on,  and  drew  upon  time,  and  dejK'ndcd 
upon  getting  funds  there  in  time  ;  or  taking  up 
the  bill  with  damages  when  it  returned  pro- 
tested. Money  obtained  that  way  was  a  dis- 
count obtained,  and  on  far  worse  terms  for  the 
borrower,  and  better  for  the  bank,  than  on  a 
fair  promissory  note  :  and  the  rai)acious  banks 
forced  their  loans,  as  much  as  possible  into  this 
channel.  So  that  this  fiscal  bank  was  limited 
to  do  the  very  thing  it  wished  to  do,  ar.d  which 
was  so  profitable  to  it.«elf  and  so  oppressive  to 

I  tho   borrower.      This,   Mr.   Tuppan,   of  Ohio, 

!  showed  in  a  concise  speech. 

I      "Mr.  Tai'pan   said,  when  senators  on   the 
I  other  side  declare  that  this  bank  bill  is  intended 
I  to  withhold  from  the  corporation  created  l)y  it 
I  the  power  of  making  loans  and  discounts,  he 
felt   him.self  bound   to  believe  that  such  was 
their  honest  construction  of  it.     He  was,  how- 
ever, surprised  that  any  man,  in  the  slightest 
degree   accpiaintcd  with  tho  banking  business 
of  the  country,  who  had  read  this  bill,  should 
suppose  that,  under  its  provisions,  the  comi)any 
incorporated  by  it  would  not   have  uidiniited 
power  to  loan  their  paper  and  to  discount  the 
paper  of  their  customers.     The  ninth  funda- 
mental article  says,  that  '  the  said  corporation 
(  shall  not,  ilirectly  or  indirectly,  deal  or  trade 
i  in  any  thing  except  foreign  bills  of  exchange, 
;  including  hills  or  f/rajla  drawn  in  one  tStule 
I  or  Tcrritnrij  ami  jiayable  in  another.''     This 
bill,  .n  this  last  clause,  sanctioned  a  mode  of 
discounting  paper,  and  making  loans  common 
\  in  the  Western  country.     He  spoke  of  a  mode 
.  of  doing  business  which  he  had  full  knowlidge 
of,  and  he  asked  senators,  therefore,  to  look  at 
it.    A  man  who  wants  a  loan  from  a  bank  ap- 
plies to  the  directors,  and  is  told,  we  can  lend 
you  the  money,  but  we  do  not  take  n(jtes  for 
our  loans — you  must  give  us  a  draft ;  l)Ut,  says 
,  the  applicant,  I  have  no  funiLs  any  wliere  to 
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draw  upon  ;  no  matter,  say  the  bankers,  if  your 
draft  is  not  met,  or  expeeted  to  ho  met,  because 
you  have  no  funds,  tiiat  need  make  no  differ- 
ence ;  30U  may  pay  it  here,  wilk  the  exchange, 
wliun  the  t'lae  it  lias  to  run  is  out;  so  tlie 
borrower  signs  a  draft  or  bill  of  exchange  on 
somebody  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Bal- 
timore, and  pays  the  discount  for  the  time  it 
has  to  run ;  when  that  time  comes  round,  the 
borrower  pays  into  tiie  bank  the  amount  of  his 
draft,  with  two,  four,  six,  or  ten  per  cent.,  what- 
ever the  rate  of  exchan;j;e  may  be,  and  the  affair 
is  settled,  and  he  frets  a  renewal  for  sixty  days, 
by  furtiier  paying  the  discount  on  tlie  sum  bor- 
rowtil ;  an(i  if  it  is  an  accoiuniod.tion  loan,  it 
is  renewed  from  time  to  time  by  paying  the 
discoimt  and  exchange.  Very  few  of  the  West- 
ern banks,  he  believed,  discounted  notes ;  they 
found  it  much  more  protitabi"  to  deal  in  e.v 
change,  as  it  is  calk..;  but  this  dealing  in  ex- 
change fiiabk's  the  banks  to  discount  as  mu'-h 
P'lpei,  nnd  to  loan  as  much  of  their  own  not<'S, 
a:,  the  old-fashioned  mode  of  discounting;  it  is 
a  JilU  renco  in  form  merely,  with  this  advantage 
to  the  banks,  that  it  enables  them  to  get  fi'  ni 
their  cusiomers  ten  or  twclv  '  percent,  on  'hiir 
loans,  instead  of  six,  to  whi';l;,  in  discounting 
notes,  they  are  usually  restricted.  liow  then, 
he  a.sked,  could  senators  bay  liiat  this  bill  did 
not  give  the  pow  er  to  make  loans  and  discounts  i 
He  had  shown  them  how,  under  this  law,  both 
loans  and  discounts  will  be  made  without  limi- 
tation." 

Mr.  Benton  then  went  on  with  oiTering  his 
amendments,  and  offered  one  re(iuiring  all  the 
stockholders  in  th'S  curjjoration  Fisc  (which 
was  to  bo  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States), 
to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  the  ob- 
Tious  reason  of  preventing  the  national  treasury 
from  falling  under  the  control  of  foreigners. 
M.  Berrien  considered  the  amendment  unneces- 
sary, as  there  was  already  a  provision  that  none 
but  citizens  of  the  United  States  should  take 
the  original  stock ;  and  the  only  effect  of  the 
provision  would  be  to  lessen  tl-.e  value  of  the 
stock.  ]Mr.  Benton  considered  tl.is  provision  as 
a  fraudulent  contrivance  to  have  die  -Appearance 
of  excluding  foreigners  from  being  stockholders 
while  not  doing  so.  Tho  prohibition  upon  them 
as  original  subscribers  was  nothing,  when  they 
were  allowed  to  l)eco:iie  stockholders  by  pur- 
chase. Ills  amendment  v\  as  intended  to  make 
the  charter  v;hat  it  fraudulently  pretended  to 
be — a  bank  owned  by  American  citizens.  Tlie 
word  "original"  would  be  a  fraud  unless  the 
prohibition  was  extended  to  assigmis.  And 
be  argued  thit  the  senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Berrien),  had  admitted  the  design  of  selling  to 


foreigners  by  saying  that  the  value  of  tlit>  Rtool< 
would  be  diminished  by  excluding  fonignu'^ 
from  its  purchase.  lie  considered  the  an>wcr 
of  the  senator  double,  inconsistent,  and  contra- 
dictory, lie  first  considered  the  anieiKliinn; 
unnecessary,  as  the  charter  already  confiiud 
original  subscriptions  to  our  own  citizens; 
and  then  considered  it  would  injure  the  i)iici' 
of  the  stock  to  be  so  limited.  That  was  u  con- 
tradiction. The  fact  was,  he  said,  that  this  bill 
was  to  resurrect,  by  smuggling,  the  old  United 
States  Bank,  which  was  a  British  concern ;  ami 
that  the  effect  would  bo  to  make  the  British  tlic 
governors  and  masters  of  our  treasury  :  ami  lie 
asked  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his  motion,  wliicii 
».as  gianted,  and  they  stood — 19  to  Sk  mv\ 
were  :  Ykas — Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Biu'liamm. 
Clay  of  Alabama,  Cuthbcrt,  Fulton,  Kiii^,  I.inn. 
McRoberts.  Mouton,  Nicholson,  Pierce.  Sevier. 
Sturgeon.  Tnppan,  Walker,  Woodbury,  Wiiiriit, 
and  Young — 10.  Nays — Messrs.  Archer,  liar- 
row,  Bates,  Berrien,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Ciayt 'ii, 
Dixon,  Evans,  (Jraham,  Henderson,  lluiitin^'- 
ton,  Kerr,  Alangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehe.nl. 
Phelps,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Rives.  Sim- 
mons, Smith,  of  Indiana,  Tnllmndge,  White. 
and  Woodbridge — 2G.  Considering  this  u  vital 
question,  and  one  on  which  no  room  slioulij  in 
left  for  the  majority  to  esrajie  (he  rcsiinn-i- 
bility  of  putting  the  United  States  TreaMirv  in 
the  hands  of  foreigners — even  alien  eiieniies  in 
time  of  war,  as  well  as  rival  commercial  com- 
petitors in  time  of  peace — Mr.  Bentnn  inovel 
the  .same  prohibition  in  a  difRrenI  form.  It  \v:i< 
to  afDx  it  to  the  eleventh  fundamental  rule  of 
the  eleventh  .section  of  the  bill,  which  tlotlies 
the  corporation  with  power  to  make  rules  ti 
govern  the  assignment  of  stock :  his  aimnd- 
mcnt  was  to  limit  these  assignments  to  Aimvi- 
can  citizens.  That  was  different  from  his  ur^t 
pi.  I  )Osed  amendment,  wtiicli  ii/ •'uded  both  origi- 
nal sn'^scribers  and  assignees.  The  ,=enat"r 
fioin  Georgia  objected  to  that  ameiiihnent  a? 
unnecessary,  because  it  iiichrJeu  a  class  already 
prohibited  as  wU  a^  one  that  was  not.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  umK'.'essarv  with  respect  10  one 
class,  but  nccesbary  with  respect  to  the  other— 
necessary  iu  the  estimation  of  all  who  were 
not  willing  to  see  the  United  States  Troasmy 
owned  and  managed  by  foi-eigners.  He  wi.-liel 
now  to  hear  what  the  senator  from  Geoi^'i;' 
could  say  against  the  proposed  amendment,  in 
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this  form.  Mr.  IkTricu  answered :  "  IIo  hoped 
the  aiiii'iidmcnt  would  not  prevail.  The  orij^i- 
iiiil  siiliscrilH-'ia  would  bo  citizens  of  the  United 
States  To  (lehar  thim  from  transferring  their 
stiiciv,  would  be  to  lessen  the  value  of  the  stock, 
whiili  tliey  rendei-e  1  valuable  by  becoming  the 
]imrliaseis  of  it."  Mr.  Benton  rejoined,  that 
iii>  amendment  did  not  propose  to  prevent  the 
oii;;iiiaI  subscribers  from  selling  their  stock,  or 
iiiiv  assignee  from  selling  ;  the  only  design  of 
the  amendment  was  to  limit  all  these  sales  to 
Amiriean  citizens  ;  and  that  would  be  its  only 
tffict  if  adopted.  And  as  to  the  second  objec- 
tion, a  second  time  given,  that  it  would  injure 
the  value  of  the  stock,  he  said  it  was  a  strange 
argiiUKiit,  that  the  paltry  difference  of  value  in 
shares  to  the  stockholders  should  outweigh  the 
danger  of  confiding  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  foreigners — subjects  of  foreign  poten- 
tates, lie  asked  the  yeas,  which  were  granted 
—and  stood — 21  to  27 :  the  same  a.s  before, 
ffitli  the  addition  of  some  senators  who  had 
cunie  ill.  These  several  proposed  amendments, 
ami  the  manner  in  which  they  were  rejected, 
completed  the  exposure  of  the  design  to  resus- 
citate the  defunct  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
just  as  it  hud  been,  with  its  foreign  stock- 
huiders,  and  extraordinary  privileges.  It  was 
to  be  the  old  bank  revived,  disguised,  and  smug- 
gled in.  It  was  to  have  the  same  capital  as  the 
old  one — thirty-five  millions  :  for  while  it  said 
tlie  capital  was  to  be  twenty-one  millions,  there 
was  a  clause  enabling  Congress  to  add  on  four- 
teen millions — which  it  would  do  as  soon  as  the 
bill  passed.  Like  the  old  bank,  it  was  to  have  the 
I  nited  States  for  a  partner,  owning  seven  mil- 
lions of  the  stock.  The  stock  was  all  to  go  to 
the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States ;  for  the 
subscriptions  were  to  be  made  with  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury—who, it  was  known,  would  appoint  the 
friends  of  the  old  bank ;  so  that  the  whole  sidi- 
scrijition  would  be  in  her  hands ;  and  a  char- 
ter for  her  fraudulently  and  deceptiously  ob- 
tained. The  title  of  the  bill  was  fraudulent, 
being  limited  to  the  management  of  the ''/jwi- 
lic"'  moneys,  while  the  body  of  it  conferred 
all  the  privileges  known  to  the  three  distinct 
kinds  of  banks:—!.  Circulation.  2.  Exchange. 
3.  Di.-eoimt  and  deposit — the  discount  being  in 
the  most  oppressive  and  usurious  form  on  in- 
land and  mere  neighborhood  bills  of  exchange. 


declared  by  the  charter  to  hn  foreign  bills  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  covering  these  local  loau3. 

"Mr.  Walker  moved  an  amendment,  re- 
quiring that  the  bills  in  which  the  Hank  should 
deal  should  be  drawn  at  short  dates,  and  on 
goods  already  actually  shiiiped.  It  was  nega- 
tived by  yeas  and  nays,  as  follows : — Ykas — 
Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Calhoun, 
Clay  of  Alabama,  Fulton,  Kmg,  Linn,  McHob- 
erts,  Mouton,  Nicholson,  Pierce,  Uives,  Sevier, 
Smith  of  Connecticut,  Sturgetm,  Tappan,  Walk- 
er, Woodbury,  Wright,  and  Young — 21.  Nws 
— Messrs.  Archer.  Barrow,  Bates,  Berrien, 
Choate,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clayton,  Dixon, 
Evans,  Graham,  Henderson,  Huntington,  Kerr, 
Maiigum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps, 
Porter,  I'rentiss,  Preston,  Simmons,  Smith  of 
Indiana,  Southard,  Tallmadge,  White,  and  Wood- 
bridge — 27.  Mr.  Allen  moved  an  amendment 
to  make  the  directors,  in  ca.se  of  suspension, 
personally  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  bank. 
This  was  negatived  as  fid  lows  :  Yeas — Messrs. 
Allen,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Clay  of  Alabor"", 
Cuthbert,  Fulton,  King,  Linn,  McUoberts.  M.  a- 
ton,  Nicholson,  Pierce,  Sevier,  Smith  of  Con- 
necticut, Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  Woodbury, 
Wright,  and  Young — 20.  Nays — Messrs.  Ar- 
cher, BaiTOW,  Bates,  Berrien,  Choate,  Clay  of 
Kentucky,  Clayton,  Dixon,  Evans,  Graham, 
Henderson,  Huntington,  Kerr,  Mangum,  Mer- 
rick, Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps,  Porter,  Pren- 
tiss, Preston,  Uives,  Simmons,  Smith  of  In<liana, 
Southard,  Talhnadge,  White,  and  Woodbridgc 
—28." 

The  character  of  the  bill  having  been  shown 
by  the  amendments  offered  and  rejected,  there 
was  no  need  to  offer  any  more,  and  the  demo- 
cratic senators  cea.sed  opposition,  that  the  vote 
might  be  taken  on  the  bill :  it  was  so ;  and  the 
bill  was  passed  by  the  standing  majority.  Con- 
curred in  by  the  Senate  without  alteration,  it 
was  returned  to  the  House,  and  thence  referred 
to  the  President  for  his  approval,  or  disapproval. 
It  was  disapproved,  and  returned  to  the  House, 
with  ii  message  stating  his  objections  to  it ; 
where  it  gave  rise  to  some  violent  speaking, 
more  directed  to  the  personal  conduct  of  the 
President  than  to  the  objections  to  the  bill 
stated  in  his  message.  In  this  debate  Mr. 
Botts,  of  Virginia,  wa.s  the  chief  speaker  on  one 
side,  inculpating  the  President:  Mr.  Gilmer  uf 
Virginia,  and  Mr.  Prollit  of  Indiana,  on  the 
other  were  the  chief  respondents  in  his  favor. 
The  vote  being  taken  there  appeared  l<i3  for 
the  bill,  80  against  it — which  not  beuig  a  ma- 
jority of  two-thirds,  the  bill  was  rejected  :  and 
so  ends  the  public  and  ostensible  history  of  the 
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Fofoiid  (ittcnipt  to  eHlft1)IiHli  a  national  Imnk  at 
this  luirf  Hcxsion  iindtT  tli(!  j;niKt',  and  (linj^uiHo, 
(il'a  niisnonicr:  and  a  lon^'  oni;  at  that. 

The  nt'^fativc  votcH,  whi-n  rcjcftt'd  on  tlio  fhial 
Toto  for  want  of  tw<»-tliirds  of  tlic  Hoiiho,  were : 

"  AfcMsr.M.  Archibald  II.  Arrin(;ton,  Charles  (i. 
Athtrlon,  Linn  lianks,  Hcnjainin  A.  liidlack, 
I, inn  Hoyd,  F)avid  I*.  IJrcwstor.  Aaron  V.  Brown, 
(,'iiiirlts  Urowii,  VVilliarn  <).  Butler,  Patrick  C. 
Culdwcll,  •lohii  (Jani|i)i<-ll,  ttt-uhen  Chapman, 
tliiincs  0.  Clinton.  \Valltr  CoIch,  Itichard  D. 
Dini-j,  John  B.  Diiwson,  Kzra  Dean,  Antlrcw 
W.  Doifr.  Ini  A.  Kastnuin,  .Iphn  C.  fMwards, 
Joseph  K({l)crt,  Charles  G.  Ferris,  Jolin  (J. 
I'loyfl,  Charl(;s  A.  FloyrI,  Joseph  Fomance, 
Jmnes  (Jerry,  Thoinus  \V.  (Jilnier.  William  O. 
(loode,  Amos  Cinsline,  William  A.  Harris,  ilohn 
Ilastin;;s,  Sanniel  li.  Hays,  Isaac  V,.  Holmes, 
(ieorKC  W.  Hopkins,  Ja<;oh  nouck,ji'.,  (leorjre 
S.  Houston,  Edmund  W.  Hulmrd,  l{ol)ert  M.  T. 
Ilunler,  (y'liarles  J.  In>;ersoll,  William  \V.  Ir- 
win. William  Jack,  (.'avc  Johnson,  John  W. 
Jones,  (ieorgo  M.  Keim,  Andnnv  Kennedy, 
I>ixon  H.  Lewis,  Al)raham  Mct'lellan,  llfthert 
McClellan,  James  J.  McKay,  John  McKeon, 
Fran<:is  Mallory,  Alhert  <jI.  .Manihand,  John 
Thomiison  -Mason,  J.imes  Mai  hews.  William 
Medill.  Jolm  .Miller,  I'eter  Newhard.  William 
I'artnenter,  Saimiel  Patridp-,  Wm.  W.  J'ayne, 
Arnold  I'lumer,  (ieorjfe  II.  I'rodit,  John  Key- 
nolds.  II.  IJarnwell  Uhett.  Lewis  lii>r(.'s,  James 
IJo^rei's,  Tristram  Shavv-,  Benjamin  (i.  Shields, 
•loliu  Snyder.  Lewis  Steenro(|.  Cicorjie  Sweney, 
Hopkins  ],.  'I'uriiey,  John  \'an  IJuren.  Aaron 
Ward,  Harvey  M.  Watterson,  Jolm  B.  Weller, 
John  We>l brook,  .Iiuues  W.  Williams,  Heiiiy 
A.  Wise,  Fernando  Wood. 


CIIAl'TER    LXXXII. 

nxnr.T  iMsTouv  or  thk  second  hill  rou  a 

riSCAL  AfJKNT,  r.MXKK  FISCAL  (DUrOIIATION: 
ITS  OKKilN    WITH    .mi:.  TYLKIt:    ITti    I'UOOl'.KSS 

Tiii;oi(iii   (:().N(ii;i;.^s   lndku  IIW  LKAU:    its 
UK.iKcTioN  i;.\i)Ki:  HIS  vkto. 

Soon  after  the  meefinf^  of  Conpross  in  this  ex- 
tra session — in  the  course  of  the  first  week  of  it 
— Mr.  Ciilmer,  of  V'irj.Mnia,  held  a  conversation 
with  a  wliif^  mem))er  of  the  House,  in  which  he 
su;r}:ested  to  him  that  "a  couple  of  p;entlemen 
of  about  their  size,"  mip;ht  become  important 
men  in  this  country — leadin;;  men — and  fret  the 
ontro'  of  the  povernment.  An  explanation 
was  requested — and  piven.  It  was  to  with- 
tliaw  Mr.  Tyler  from  the  whip  party,  and  make 
him  the  head  of  a  tliird  party,  in  which  those 


who  did  it  would  bicome  chiefs,  and  liave  mn. 
Irol  in  the  admitiistration.  This  wa-  Ihi'  •  \- 
planation ;  and  the  scheme  was  b«.-ed.  in.i  111^1, 
any  particular  cir<!umslances,  but  upon  a  Kii'm- 
ledpe  of  Mr.  Tyler's  cliMiac|«r  an<l  anleniN  ;,!.■ 
and  n[K)n  a  calculation  that  he  would  l'e(l,'i/)!li.| 
with  the  idea  of  beinp  the  head  of  a  party,  ainl 
let  tlx'  povr'rtmient  fall  into  l)ie  liands  ipj  tli(,«( 
who  pleased  him — his  indolence,  and  want  1,1 
business  habits  disfpialifyinp  him  Cor  the  lalmis 
of  administration.  Democratic  doctiines  wnv 
to  lie  the  biisis  of  the  new  party,  es|H(ial!v  'i\>- 
position  to  a  national  bank  :  but  recruit^  fri.m 
all  parties  received.  The  wliip  mi  Uibi  1  t. 
whom  this  suppeslion  for  the  third  part\  h;i- 
made,  declined  {o  have  any  thinp  to  do  uith  it : 
nor  was  ht(  further  considted.  iJnt  IiIh  eyis 
were  o|tened,  and  he  liad  to  see ;  and  lie  muv 
other  whips  do  what  he  '  uld  not.  Ami  lie 
had  received  a  cine  nhidi  led  to  the  ciiiniFrc- 
liension  of  thinps  which  he  did  not  see.  ami  h:v\ 
pot  an  insipht  that  wouM  make  him  ob.M  ivimt. 
But  his  lips  were  Keale<l  under  an  injunctiin; 
and  remained  so,  as  far  as  tlie  jiulilic  was  inn- 
cerned.     I  never  heard  liim  »pioted  for  a  wnrd 

on  the  subject ;  Imt  either  himself,  or  somr  < 

erpially  well  informefl,  must  have  pivm  Mr. 
Clay  exact  information  ;  otherwise  he  rcMi!il 
not  hav(!  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  at  every  liik. 
as  lie  did  in  liis  re[)lie8  to  Mr.  Hives  and  .Mr. 
Archer  in  the  debate  on  the  first  veto  nie.-.-iigi'; 
as  shown  in  the  precedinp  cliapler. 

Tlie  mf)vement  went  on  :  .Mr.  Tyler  fi  11  into 
it :  the  new  party  germinated,  microscojiira!- 
ly  snuill  ;  but  fiotent  in  the  President's  v< ti 
power.  A  national  bank  was  the  toucli-foin'i 
and  that  involved  a  courtship  with  the  (Kiihu- 
racy — a  breadi  with  the  whips.  The  ddmicra- 
cy  rejoiced,  and  patted  Jlr.  Tyler  on  the  .'■IimmI- 
fler— even  those  who  desjiised  the  new  party: 
for  they  deemed  it  fair  to  avail  themselves  of  a 
treachery  of  whicli  they  were  not  the  author- ; 
anrl  felt  it  to  be  a  retributive  justice  to  ilcprivr 
the  whips  of  the  fruits  of  a  victory  wliicli  tiny 
liad  won  by  lop-cabin,  coonskin,  and  haul '  i'l'  r 
tacli'-.-. ;  and  especially  to  effect  the  deprivati'ii 
in  the  persoti  of  one  whom  they  had  taken  fruM 
the  democratic  camp,  and  set  uj)  apaiiist  his  uM 
friends — the  more  annoyinp  to  them  becnnx'  l^i' 
could  tell  of  their  suppo.sed  misdeeds  wImii  1il' 
was  one  of  them.  To  break  their  lieads  with 
such  a  stick  had  retribution  in  it.  as  well  as 
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^rntiflrfttiori:   an<I  Mr.  TyliT  wnH  (fr<'nlly  ex- 

hillid.  To  llif  \vlii(;s,  it  wum  n  ^'allin^?  ami  iimr- 
tifvin}?  fli'^'i'tion,  aiifl  niinoiiH  lu-siilcH.  .\  iiii- 
tioniil  I'link  WHS  their  lift' — tlio  vital  |iririci|tlf — 
without  wlii'li  thoy  coiiM  nut  live  iw  a  party — 
the  povvir  whifli  was  to  f^ivo  tlium  jiowcr  : 
HJiirh  WHS  t'l  heat  down  flicir  aflviTsarics — iip- 
hoiil  thirnnC'lvt's — and  ^'iv(!  tln'ni  tli';  i>olitical 
and  the  financial  control  of  the  L'nion.  To  low; 
it,  was  to  lo-i!  the  fruits  of  the  election,  with 
tlie  prn-iMCt  of  losinj?  the  party  ifhelf.  Fndij;- 
natioii  waH  their  pciTadin;^  fueling;  l»iit  the 
stake  was  too  f;reat  to  he  nivcn  up  in  a  pas- 
sion ;  iitid  policy  re(|iiired  the;  temporizing  e,\- 
[Kdiciit  of  conciliation — tho  jiroiid  Kjiirit  of  Mr. 
('lay  finding;  it  hard  to  hend  to  it;  hut  yielding 
,1  iitllf  at  lirst.  The  lireiu-h  with  the  whi;;M 
nuH  res(»lved  on .  how  to  etl't'Ct  it  without  too 
rniiili  ruilenosH — without  a  violence  wliich 
would  show  hiiri  an  ajrjrrcssor  as  well  as  a  de- 
•irtir— was  the  dilliculty  ;  and  indirect  methods 
were  taken  to  t'ffect  it.  XewspaperH  in  his 
interest — the  Mailiinniinn  at  AVashinnton  and 
Ihviihl  at  New  York — vitujicrated  tho  whi<; 
(mrty,  and  even  his  cahinet  ministers.  ,Sli;;hts 
Hiirl  neglects  were  put  njion  those  niinistors:  tho 
liaiil;  (|ii(stion  was  to  complete  the  hreach  ;  hut 
"uly  after  a  Ion;;  manajjement  which  shoidd  have 
tlii' appearance  f)f  keepin;;  faith  with  the  whijrs. 
and  flirowin^r  the  Idame  of  the  l)reach  upon 
tliim.  This  hrin^rs  us  to  tho  point  of  commenc- 
im^tlie  history  of  tho  second  fiHcal  hank  hill, 
indin;.'  with  a  second  veto,  and  an  open  niptiire 
UtH((  ti  the  President  anci  tho  whij^s. 

Tlic  he^Miinin;;  of  the  second  hill  was  laid  in 
the  death  of  tho  lirst  one  ;  as  the  seed  of  a  fieji- 
aratioM  from  his  cahinet  was  jdanted  in  the 
same  place.  Tho  first  veto  messajre,  in  nject- 
in;;  Olio  hill,  frave  promise  to  accept  another, 
and  even  defined  the  kind  of  bill  which  the 
President  cf)uld  afijirove  :  this  was  encourav'iiif; 
to  the  whirrs.  IJut  that  first  veto  was  lesoiverl 
»p<in,  and  the  messaf^c  for  it  drawn,  without 
consultation  with  Ids  cahinet — without  refer- 
ence to  them  ;  and  without  their  knowlodfre — 
i.\cept  from  hearsay  and  accident.  They  first 
?ot  wind  of  it  in  street  rumor,  and  in  jmra- 
U'raphs  in  the  Mndisonian.TmiX  in  letters  to  the 
•\''c  Viiik  Herald:  and  frot  the  lirst  know- 
led^re  of  it  from  coming  in  ujxin  the  President 
W'liile  he  was'  (IrawiuR  it.  This  was  a  frreat 
"lifrht  to  his  cabinet,  and  very  unaccountalde  to 
'iiiiiister.s  who,  only  two  Khort  months  before. 


had  licen  Holicited  to  remain  in  their  places — 
|ja(|  iK'en  saluted  with  e.vpreHsiotiH  of  <'onfl- 
deuce;  and  cheend  with  the  rledaration  that 
their  advicx.-  and  rounsi  I  would  be  often  wanted. 
They  fell  tin?  rliubt  of  the  neglected  consulta- 
tion, as  well  as  the  di-appointnient  in  the  re- 
jected bill  ;  but  the  President  con-olcd  them 
I  for  the  di>a|ipoinlinenl  (suying  noihin;;  about 
the  slij^ht)  by  showing  himself  ready,  and  even 
impaliiMit  for  another  bill.  Thi.''  ie;idine>.'<  for 
another  bill  is  thus  related  by  .Mr.  Kwiuf.',  the 
.Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  letter  of  resi^'- 
nation  f)f  his  ollici!  a<Idi(ssed  to  the  I'residcnt ; 
dated  .Sept.  11th,  IHll  : 

"On  the  morning  of  the  Hiih  of  Aup-imt  I 
called  at  your  ehanilH-r,  and  fuuod  you  prepar- 
ing.' the  first  veto  niessap',  to  be  despatched  to 
the  Scniile.  The  .Secretary  of  War  came  in  also, 
ami  you  read  a  p(»rtion  of  the  messa^re  to  ns. 
lie  oliservcd  that  thou(rh  the  veto  wouhl  create 
IV  tjreat  .sensation  in  (,'on>;ress,  yet  he  thoufrht 
the  minds  of  our  frien<ls  better  prepareil  for  it 
than  they  were  some  day>  aj^o,  and  he  hojied  it 
would  be  ealiidy  receivtd,  es|M'ciaIly  as  it  <li'l 
not  shut  out  all  hojH-  of  a  bank.  'J"o  this  you 
repliefl,  that  you  really  thoii;rht  that  there 
ou;;ht  to  be  no  difliculty  about  it  ;  that  you 
ha<l  sufficiently  indicateil  the  kind  of  a  bank 
you  would  aj)prove,  and  that  Coii^im-h  might, 
if  they  saw  fit,  pass  such  a  bill  in  three  days." 

Mr.  Hell,  the  Secretary  of  War,  referred  to  in 
the  foregoing  statement  of  Mr.  Kwing.  thus 
gives  his  account  of  the  name  inteniew  : 

"!  called  on  the  President  on  odiejal  bu.-iness 
on  the  morning  of  .Monday  tint  Kith  of  .August, 
before  thts  lirst  veto  message  was  sent  in.  I 
found  him  reading  the  message  to  the  Sei'retary 
of  the  Treasury.  lb.'  <lid  me  the  honor  to  lead 
the  iM;iteri;d  j)as.»iiges  to  me.  (pon  reading 
that  part  of  it  which  treats  of  the  su|ierior  im- 
I  |K)rtanee  and  value  of  the  business  done  by  the 
lati'  l>ank  of  the  I'nited  States  in  furnishing 
I  e.vehanges  betwt'en  diU'eri'Ut  States  and  sections 
of  the  Inion,  I  was  so  .-.trongly  imjU'essed  with 
!  the  idea  tiiat  he  meant  to  intimate  that  he 
!  would  have  no  objeetion  to  a  bank  which  should 
I  be  restricted  to  dealing  in  exchanges,  that  I  iti- 
terruf)ted  him  in  tin'  reading,  and  a.-keil  if  I  was 
to  under.-tand  (by  what  he  had  just  read)  that 
he  was  jirepared  to  give  his  assent  lo  a  bank  in 
the  rUstriet  of  Columbia,  with  ofJiees  or  agen- 
cies  in  the  .States,  having  the  j)rivilege,  without 
their  assiiit,  to  deal  in  e.xehfinges  between  them, 
and  in  foreign  biil^.  lie  jiroinptly  replietl  that 
he  thought  e.xpi  rit  nee  hail  shown  the  necessity 
of  such  a  jiower  in  the  govermnrnt.  And  (after 
some  further  reiuiifk-  favorable  U>  such  a  bill) 
e.xjiressed  the  opinion  that  nothing  could  In; 
more  eatiy  than  to  i)as.s  a  bill  which  would  an- 
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HwiT  all  nccfMsiiry  |»iiriMi!<«'M — tlint  it  could  l)c 
cloiiu  in  ill  ret!  days." 

Such  arc  flio  coticiirnnt  stutcmintH  of  two 
f)f  llic  cfihimt  ;  and  Mr.  Alexander  A.  Stiiarf,  a 
incinlH  r  of  (lie  Ilon^c  of  I!c|ii('Mcnfativ(H  from 
Virginia,  tlins  ^'ivcs  his  statcniciit  to  the  same 
Hlect  in  his  account  of  the  readiness  of  the 
Pitsident,  an-Diintinn  to  anxiety,  for  tlio  intro- 
diicti'iii  and  |ia>saue  of  a  second  hill, 

"  After  the  adjoiiinnient  of  the  House  (on  the 
Kith  of  Anjriisl),  Mr.  IVarce  of  ^[a^ylanlI  (then 
ft  representative  in  Conjrress.  now  a  sei..itor) 
called  at  tny  lioardin);-house,  and  informed  me 
that  he  was  induced  to  Ixiieve  that  there  wiks 
still  some  liope  of  coniproniii-iu};  the  dilliculties 
hetween  <'(»nvress  and  the  President,  l»y  adopt- 
in>;  a  hunk  hill  on  the  hasis  of  a  proposition 
which  had  hceii  suhmitted  hy  Mr.  liayard 
(llichard  II.)  in  the  Senate,  modified  so  as  to 
leave  out  tiie  last  clause  which  authori/.ed  the 
conversion  of  the  agencies  into  <ifllces  of  dis- 
count and  deposit  on  (vrtain  coiitin^^encies.  lie 
produced  to  m(>  a  |K)rtion  of  the  Senate  journal, 
containing;  that  |iroposition,  with  the  ohnoxious 
clause  crossed  out  with  ink  ;  and  refpiested  me 
to  visit  the  IM\'>idenf  and  see  if  we  could  not 
adjust  the  dilliculty.  At  lirst  I  declined,  hut  at 
len;rth  yielded  to  his  desire,  and  promised  to 
do  .so,  Ahoul  5  o'clock,  I  drove  to  the  J'resi- 
dent's  hou.M-,  hut  found  him  enga(;ed  with  a  dis- 
tinnuisheil '/c>/(oc/(//iV  senator.  This  1  thought 
rather  a  had  omen  ;  hut  I  made  known  my  wish 
fur  a  privates  audience;  which  in  a  few  iniimtes 
was  gninted.  This  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  1  had  ventured  to  approach  the  President 
on  the  suhject.  I  made  known  to  him  at  once 
the  ol  ject  of  my  visit,  and  expressed  the  hope? 
that  Honiu  inea.sure  might  he  adopted  to  heal 
the  division  hetween  himself  and  the  whig  party 
ui  Congress.  I  informed  him  of  the  existence 
of  the  committee  to  which  1  referred,  and  men- 
tioned the  names  of  those  who  comj)osed  it, 
and  relied  on  their  age  and  known  character  for 
prudence  and  motleriition,  as  the  hest  guaran- 
tees of  the  conciliator}'  spirit  of  the  whig  party 
in  Congress.  He  seemed  to  meet  me  in  the 
proper  temper,  and  expressetl  the  helief  that  a 
fair  ground  of  compromise  might  yet  1k3  agreed 
upon.  I  then  made  known  what  I  had  heard 
of  his  opinions  in  regard  to  Mr.  Bayard'.s  pro- 
]MJsition.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  it  with  me  1 
1  replied  in  the  atlirmative,  and  prodiiced  the 
pa|H'r,  which  had  heeii  given  to  me  hy  Mr. 
Pearco  with  the  clause  struck  out,  as  ahove 
8tate<l,  He  read  it  over  carefully,  and  said  it 
would  do,  making  no  ohjedion  wluitever  to  the 
clar.se  in  regard  to  the  est ahlishment  of  agencies 
in  the  several  States  without  their  assent.  Hut 
he  said  the  capital  was  too  large,  and  referred 
to  .Mr.  A|)pleton  and  Mr.  Jaudon  as  authority 
to  prove  that  ten  or  fifteen  millions  would  he 
anough.  I  ohjected  that  it  might  hereafter  he 
found  insuflicient ;  and  as  the  charter  had  twxuty 


years  to  run,  it  might  he  as  well  to  provide 
against  acontingency  which  would  leave  tlie  ^ri,y. 
ernment  de|K-ndent  on  the  hank  for  pei  tni-^inii  in 
enlarge  the  capital;  andtoohvialc  tlicdilliniliy 
I  suggchlcd  the  propriety  of  givinir  to  ( 'ni)|.'r(is 
the  power  to  increase  it  as  the  puhlic  e.xiiicnric 
should  re(|uire.  To  this  he  assented;  imd  hy 
his  directitiU  I  made  the  ntde  on  the  miirgin  ol 
the  paper;  'capital  to  he  ]•''>  millions  of  ilollar^ 
— to  he  increaHcd  at  the  oiition  of  <  'ongn  n<  when 
puhlic  inttTcsfs  re(|iiire.'  The  Pi( -idcut  tlicn 
said  :  'Now  if  you  will  send  m<-  this  hill  I  will 
sign  it  in  twenty-four  hours.'  (Al't(  r  inlnniiini; 
the  President  that  there  was  a  statute  in  \  ir- 
ginia  against  estahlishing  agencies  of  I'urciiin 
hanks  in  the  Stftte,  he  said),  '  'i'liis  must  he  jiro- 
vidcd  for;'  and  ho  then  look  the  pa|Kr  iiml 
wnite  on  the  margin  the  following  words,  wliidi 
were  to  come  in  al^ter  the  woi-d  '  or.'  and  liiliirc 
the  word  'hank'  in  the  first  line  of  the  pioiiosi- 
tionof  Mr.  Uayiird.  (the  hiank  line  in  this  pajKr), 
'In  cas((  such  agencies  arc  foihiddcn  liy  the 
laws  of  the.Statc.'  I  remoiistraled  uu'uinst  this 
addition  as  unnecessary,  anil  not  meeting  the 
ohjcction;  hut  he  said:  'Let  it  stand  (or  the 
present ;  I  will  tlunk  ahout  if.' — The  President 
then  instructed  me  to  go  to  Mr.  Wch.-Ur,  an<l 
have  the  hill  prepared  at  once;  and  as  I  rose  tn 
leave  him,  after  cautioning  nu-  not  to  ex|iose 
him  to  the  charge  of  dictating  to  ('(in;:r(vs.  he 
held  my  right  hand  in  his  left,  and  ruining  his 
right  hand  upwards,  exclaimed  with  much  feel- 
ing :  'Stuart!  if  you  can  he  instrnnn  ntal  in 
passing  this  hill  through  Congress,  I  will  esteem 
you  the  hest  friend  I  have  on  earlh," 

The  original  paper  of  Mr,  Hayard,  here  refer- 
red to,  with  the  President's  autographic  enienda 
tions  upon  it,  were  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Ben- 
ton, and  hurnt  in  the  coidlagration  of  his  house, 
hooks  and  papers,  in  Fehruary,  1H55. 

These  statements  from  Messrs,  Kwiiig,  Bell, 
and  Stuart  are  enough  (though  others  might 
he  added)  to  show  that  Mr.  Tyler',  at  the  time 
that  he  sent  ;n  the  first  veto  niessage,  was  in 
favor  of  a  seccmd  hill — open  and  earnest  in 
his  professions  for  it — impatient  for  its  ad- 
vent— and  r  ady  to  sign  it  within  twenty-four 
hours.  The  oidy  question  is  whether  these 
professions  were  sincere,  or  only  phrases  to  de- 
ceive the  whigs — to  calm  the  commotion  which 
raged  in  their  camp — and  of  which  he  was  well  in- 
formed— and  to  avert  the  storm  w  hich  was  ready 
to  hurst  upon  him ;  trusting  all  the  while  to  the 
chapter  of  contingencies  to  swamp  llic  hill  in 
one  of  the  two  Houses,  or  to  furnish  iiretexts 
for  a  second  veto  if  it  should  come  hack  to  his 
hands.  The  progress  of  the  narrative  must 
s(dve  the  prohlem ;  and,  therefore,  let  it  pro* 
ccud. 
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The  IHth  of  August — the  <lny  on  whirh  >fr. 

Cliiy  wiH  to  hiivt"  H|M)kfn  in  fln'  Sfimtf  i>n  tlio 
Hr^t  vito  ni('SKii;;(',  niul  wliirli  milijirt  wiis 
tJicii  iHi.st|M)iif»l  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  lJ<r- 
ricn  ^"f  ii'HionH  which  he  tliTJini'tl  to  Htato — 
Mr.  Tyli T  hn<l  a  nici'tini?  with  hix  caliinct,  in 
wliicli  the  pioviHiuns  of  tho  lU'W  hill  were  dis- 
mss'il,  iin<l  ii(?icimI  upon — tho  two  nunilnTH 
[lickc'il  out  (one  in  cm-h  House—  Mr.  SiT^^-iint 
Hiid  Mr.  Ilcrricn)  lo  romluct  it — the  cahinel 
invited  to  Htand  hy  him  (the  I'lcsident)  mid  sre 
tJiat  the  hill  |taHKe<l.  Mr.  Kwin^  (fives  this  no 
amnt,  of  tlii:*  days'  work,  in  hi.s  letter  of  resinna- 
timi  uddreHsefl  to  the  I'resident. 

"I  then  Huid  to  you,  '  I  have  no  douhtthat  the 
HiiiiHf  havinjc  ascertained  your  views  will  jmss 
aliiil  in  conformity  to  them,  provided  they  can 
be  siilisdcd  that  it  wouM  answer  the  purposes 
of  the  Treasury,  and  relieve  the  country.'  Vou 
lluii  said,  ■  cannot  my  cabinet  wee  that  this  is 
hrmijilit  uhout  ?  You  must  stand  hy  me  in  this 
(im'r):iiioy.  Cannot  you  see  that  a  hill  pa.sses 
('(Piitrress  such  as  I  can  approve  without  incon- 
•istiiicy  ? '  I  declared  a^rain  nty  helief  that  such 
a  liill  nii;.dit  he  pas.sed.  And  you  then  said  to 
iiic, 'what  do  you  understand  to  1h)  my  opin- 
iiiiis  ?  State  them:  so  that  I  may  see  that 
lliiiv  is  no  misapprehension  ahout  them.'  I 
tliiii  saitl  that  I  untlerstood  you  to  he  of  opin- 
ion timt  Congress  mi^ht  charter  a  hank  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  K'vin;;  it  its  htcation  here. 
To  this  you  assented.  That  they  mi^ht  aii- 
lliorize  such  hank  to  establish  olIiceH  of  discount 
ami  deposit  in  the  several  States,  with  the  a.ssent 
iiftlie  States.  To  thifl  you  replied,  'don't  name 
iliscdiuits :  they  liave  been  the  source  of  the 
most  abominable  corruptions,  and  arc  whf)lly 
iiniuwssary  to  enable  the  bank  to  discharfre  its 
(intics  to  the  country  and  the  jjovernment.'  I 
oli^ciTi'd  in  reply  that  I  waH  proposing  nothinjr, 
liiit  simply  endeavoring  to  state  what  I  had  un- 
•iiTstood  to  be  your  opii>.jn  as  to  the  powers 
which  Con^iress  mii;ht  c^)nstilutionally  confer  on 
li  liank ;  that  on  that  jM»int  1  stood  correetetl. 
I  thin  i)roceeded  to  say  tlmt  I  understtxid  you 
to  be  of  opinion  that  Congress  mij^ht  authorize 
such  hank  to  establish  aji;encies  in  the  several 
States,  with  power  to  deal  in  hills  of  exchaufre, 
without  the  assent  of  the  States,  to  which  you 
nijiicd,  '  yes,  if  they  oe  f<)rei},'n  hill.s,  or  bills 
iliawn  in  one  State  and  payable  in  another. 
That  is  all  the  power  necessary  for  tninsmittiiij:; 
tlic  public  funds  and  rep;idating  exchanges  and 
ilic  currency.'  Mr.  Webster  then  expressed, 
ill  strouft  terms,  his  opinion  that  such  a  charter 
Would  answer  all  just  purposes  of  government 
\  he  satisfiictory  to  the  jwople;  and  declared 
lii.>  preference  for  it  over  any  which  had  been 
liro[Hjsid,  es|)ecially  as  it  dispensed  with  theas- 
s*-'nl  of  the  Slates  to  tho  creation  of  an  institu- 


tion neressary  for  carryin?  on  the  Dm  iil  opera- 
tions of  pivernment.  He  examined  it  at  some 
length,  both  as  to  its  constitulionulity  and  its 
inlluence  on  the  currency  and  excliuii(:i  s.  in  all 
which  views  you  expres-ed  your  eoiicuni'iice, 
desired  that  such  a  bill  should  be  inlroduced, 
and  espeeially  that  it  slioidd  go  into  the  bandx 
(»f sunieol'yonr^/'"//'/^.  T'oiiiy  iiiijuirv  \vliether 
.Mr.  Sergeant  would  he  agreeable  to  yn[,  you 
replied  that  he  would.  \i>\i  especiallv  n  ipu  >lcd 
Mr.  \Vid>ster  ami  mystdf  to  eomiiiuiiicate  with 
Messrs.  Ilerrien  and  Sergeant  on  the  sulijeet,  to 
whom  yoi!  said  you  had  promised  to  uildre^s  :i 
note,  but  you  doubted  not  that  this  per-onal 
eominunication  would  be  eipially  satisliietory 
^'ou  desired  us,  also,  in  i^iinmunicatinj:  with 
those  gentlemen,  not  to  commit  you  personally, 
lest,  this  being  recogni/.ed  as  yonr  measure,  it 
might  be  nuide  a  subject  of  comparison  to  your 
prejudice  in  the  <'ourse  of  discussion.  Vou  and 
.Sir.  \V(  bster  then  eonverseil  about  the  particu- 
lar wording  o(  the  Kith  fumlamental  urtieh", 
containing  the  grant  of  power  to  deal  in  ex- 
changes, and  of  the  connection  in  which  that 
grant  should  be  introduced  ;  you  also  spoke  of 
the  name  of  tho  institution,  desiring  that  l/iaf 
should  be  (duinged.  To  this  I  idtjectcd.  as  it 
would  proiiably  be  nuule  a  subjef-t  of  ridicule, 
but  you  insisted  that  there  was  much  in  a  name, 
and  this  institution  ought  not  to  be  called  n 
bank.  Mr.  Webster  underl<M)k  to  a<liipl  it  in 
this  particular  to  your  wishes.  .Mr.  ISell  then 
observed  to  .Mr.  \Vebster  and  mysi  If  that  we 
had  no  time  to  lose;  that  if  this  weie  not  im- 
mediat(dy  attended  to.  another  bill,  h  ss  a(cept- 
able,  might  be  pit  up  and  reported.  We  repliid 
that  we  would  lose  no  time.  .Mr'.  Web-fer  ac- 
conlingly  called  on  .Messrs.  Herrien  ami  Ser- 
geant immediately,  and  I  waited  on  tin  ni  by  his 
ap|K>intment  at  5  o'clock  on  the  same  day.  an<l 
agreed  u\yr>n  the  principles  of  the  bill  in  accord- 
ance! with  your  expressed  wishes.  And  I  am 
ajipiiseil  of  the  fact,  though  it  ilid  not  occur  in 
my  presence,  that  after  the  bill  was  drawn  up, 
and  befoiv  It  was  ivported,  it  was  seen  and  ex- 
a'nined  by  yourself;  that  your  attention  was 
specially  callefl  to  tin-  I'ith  fundamental  article: 
that  on  full  examination  you  concurreil  in  its 
I)rovisions :  that  at  the  s;inie  time  its  n.-ime  was 
so  modified  as  to  meet  your  approbation:  and 
the  bill  was  reported  and  passed,  in  all  (ssiiilial 
particulars,  us  it  was  when  it  came  through  your 
hands." 

The  sixteenth  fundamental  article,  here  de- 
clared to  have  been  especially  examined  and 
approved  by  the  I'resideiit,  was  the  part  of  tho 
bill  on  which  he  afterwards  rested  his  objectiims 
to  its  approval,  and  the  one  that  ha<l  been  pre- 
viomdy  adjusted  to  suit  him  in  the  inteniew 
with  Mr.  Stuart :  Mr.  Sergeant,  and  Mr.  Herrien 
(mentioned  as  the  President's  choice  to  conduct 
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♦he  hill  tliroufih  the  two  Houses),  were  the  tno 
members  that  actimlly  did  it  r  and  the;-  did  it 
with  a  eclcrity  which  subjected  themselves  to 
jTreat  censure  ;  but  which  corresponded  with  the 
President's  expressed  desire  to  have  it  back  in 
three  days.  Every  part  of  the  bill  was  made  to 
suit  him.  The  title,  about  which  he  was  so 
solicitous  to  preserve  his  consistency,  and  about 
whicli  his  cabinet  was  so  feavful  of  incurring 
r\  wcule,  was  also  adjusted  to  his  desire.  Mr. 
Bell  says  of  this  ticklish  point:  "A  nanic,  he 
(the  President)  said,  was  important.  What 
should  it  be  ?  Fiscal  Institute  would  do."  It 
was  objected  to  by  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  and 
Fiscal  Bank  preferred.  He  replied,  "  tliere  was 
a  great  deal  in  a  name,  and  hv:.  did  not  want  the 
wonl  bank  to  appear  in  the  bill."  Finally, 
Fiscal  Corporation  \vn  agreed  upon.  Other 
menibcirt  of  the  cabinet,  in  their  letters  of  resig- 
nation, who  were  present  on  the  18th,  when  the 
bill  \*ns  agreed  upon,  corroborated  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Ewing,  in  all  particulars.  Mr. 
Badger  said,  "  It  was  then  distinctly  stated  and 
imderstood  that  such  an  institution  (the  plan 
before  the  cabinet^  met  the  approbation  of  the 
President,  and  was  deemed  by  him  free  from 
constitutional  objections ;  that  he  defeired  (If 
Congress  should  deem  it  necessary  to  act  upon 
the  subject  during  the  session)  that  such  an 
institution  shoald  be  adopted  b}*  that  body,  and 
that  the  members  of  his  cabinet  should  aid  in 
bringing  about  tliat  result :  and  Messrs.  Web- 
ster and  Ewing  were  specially  requested  by  the 
President  to  have  a  communication  on  tlie  sub- 
ject with  certain  members  of  Congress.  In  con- 
sequence of  what  passed  at  this  meeting  I  saw 
such  friejids  in  Congress  as  I  deemed  it  proper 
to  ap;iroach,  and  urged  upon  them  the  passage 
of  u  bill  to  establish  such  an  institution  (the 
one  agreed  upon),  assuring  them  that  I  did  not 
doubt  it  would  rLLcive  the  approbation  of  the 
President.  Mr.  Bell  is  full  and  particular  in  his 
statenuiit,  and  especially  on  the  point  of  consti- 
tutionality in  the  10th  fundamental  article — 
the  refore-nce  to  Mr.  Webster  on  that  point — 
his  allirniative  opinion,  and  the  concurrence  of 
the  President  in  it.  A  part  of  the  statement  is 
here  given — enough  for  the  purpose. 

"The  President  then  gave  the  outline  of  such 
n  bank,  or  fiscal  institution,  as  !)■"  thought  he 
coulil  sanction.  ^*.  'vns  t<^  be  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  have  the  privilege  of  issuing  its 


own  notes,  receive  moneys  on  deposit,  and  to 
deal  in  bills  of  exchange  between  the  iSiates. 
and  between  the  United  States  and  forti^rn 
states.  But  he  wished  to  have  the  opinion  of 
his  cabinet  upon  it.  His  own  consistency  and 
reputation  must  be  looke<l  to.  He  consitUriit 
his  cabinet  his  frientis,  who  must  stand  by  am'. 
defend  whatever  lie  did  upon  the  subject.  He 
ap|K>aled  jjarticularly  to  Mr.  Webster,  for  his 
opinion  on  the  ]m'm*  of  consistency  ;  and  whe- 
ther there  was  not  a  cleai  .iistinction  Ixtwem 
the  old  bank  of  the  United  States — a  r)mik  of 
discount  and  deposit — and  the  one  he  now 
thought  of  proposing  ;  and  whether  the  consti- 
tutional question  was  not  diflerent.  He  re- 
minded us  that  in  all  his  former  speeches  and 
reports,  he  had  taken  the  grcund  that  Congress 
had  no  constitutional  power  to  charter  a  bank 
which  had  the  power  of  local  discount.  Mr. 
Webster  pointed  out  the  distinction  between 
the  two  plans,  which  appeared  to  be  satisfactory 
to  him." 

On  the  point  of  having  himself  understood. 
and  all  chance  for  misunderstanding  obviated, 
the  President  was  very  particular,  and  requested 
Mr.  Ewing  to  repeat  what  he  (the  President) 
had  said.  Mr.  Ewing  did  so ;  and  having  at  one 
point  (lev  iated  from  the  President's  understand- 
ing, he  was  stopped— cor/ected — set  right ;  and 
then  allowed  to  go  on  io  the  end.  Jlr.  Bells 
own  words  must  tell  the  rest. 

"The  President  said  he  was  then  understood. 
lie  re>quested  Mr.  Webster  i)articuliirly  to  coni- 
municttte  with  the  gentlemen  (Messis.  Serguinl 
and  Berrien),  who  had  waited  »q)on  him  tiiat 
morning,  and  to  let  them  know  the  conclusions 
to  which  he  had  come.  He  also  requested  Mr, 
Ewing  to  aid  in  getting  the  subject  projierly  h'- 
fore  Congress.  He  requested  that  they  would 
take  care  not  to  commit  him  by  what  they  said 
to  members  of  Congress,  to  any  intention  t" 
dictate  to  Congress.  They  might  expres.-  tlieir 
conlidence  and  belief  that  such  a  bill  as  had  just 
been  agreed  upon  would  receive  his  .sanction; 
but  it  should  b"  as  matter  of  inference  from  lii> 
veto  message  and  his  general  views.  He  tiioiijrlit 
he  might  request  that  the  meiusure  shoiilil  I* 
put  iuto  the  hands  of  some  friend  of  lii~  own 
upon  whoui  he  could  rely.  Mr.  Sergeant  was 
named,  and  he  expressed  himself  .sitislietl  tliat 
he  should,  have  cliarge  of  it.  He  also  exprc-seil 
a  wish  to  see  the  bill  before  it  was  presented  to 
the  House,  if  it  could  be  so  managed." 

Thus  instructed  and  equipped,  the  nienikrs 
of  the  cabinet  went  forth  as  requested,  and  iiad 
such  success  in  preparing  a  majority  of  the  nuin- 
iiers  of  each  House  for  the  reception  of  tiii''  Fi''- 
cal  Corporation  bill,  and  for  its  acceptamc  also, 
that  it  was  taken  up  to  the  exclusion  of  u'l  lusi- 
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nes8,  hurried  alonp,  and  passed  incontinently — 
as  shown  in  the  public  history  of  the  bill  in  tlic 
preceding;  chapter ;  and  with  snch  disregard  of 
decent  npiiearances,  as  drew  upon  the  President'o 
two  conductors  of  the  bill  (Messrs.  Sergeant 
and  Berrien)  much  censure  at  the  time — to  be 
vetoed,  like  the  first ;  and  upon  objections  to 
that  ICth  fundamental  rule,  which  had  been 
the  subject  of  such  careful  consideration — of 
autographic  correction — clear  understanding — 
and  solemn  ratification.    And  here  th"  opportu- 
nity occv.rs,  and  the  occasion  requires,  the  cor- 
rection of  a  misapprehension  into  which  senators 
fell  (and  to  the  prejudice  of  Mr.  Berrien),  the 
day  he  di>appointed  the  public  and  the  Senate 
in  putting  ofT  the  debate  on  tlie  first  veto  mes- 
sage, and  taking  up  the  bankrupt  bill,     lie  de- 
clined to  give  a  reason  for  that  motion,  and  sus- 
picion assigned  it  to  an  imperious  requisition  on 
the  part  of  the  senators  who  had  taken  the 
liankrupt  act  to  their  bosoms,  and  who  held  the 
fate  of  Sir.  Clay's  leading  measures  in  their 
hands.    It  was  afterwards  known  that  this  was 
a  mistake,  and  that  this  postponement,  as  well 
as  the  similar  one  the  day  before,  were  both 
yielded  to  conciliate  Mr.  Tyler — to  save  him 
fiDin  irritation  (for  he  had  a  nervous  terror  of 
Mr.  Clay's  impending  speech)  while  the  new 
liill  was  in  process  of  concoction.     This  pro- 
ciss  wns  commenced  on  the  IGth  of  August, 
CDDtinued  on  the  I7th,  and  concluded  on  the 
li*tli.    Mr.  Clay  consented  to  the  postponement 
of  his  anti-veto  .speech  both  on  the  17th  and  on 
tile  18tli,  not  to  disturb  this  concoct'on ;  and 
spoke  on  the  I'Jth — being  the  day  after  the  pre- 
pared bill  liad  lx?en  completed,  and  confided  to 
its  sponsors  in  the  IIou.se  and  the  Senaft-.    All 
tills  is  derived  from  Mr.  Alexander  A  Stuart's 
5ub.«e(]uent  publication,  to  comprehe  id  which 
fully,  his  account  of  his  connection  with  the  sub- 
jwt  nuist  be  taken  up  from  the  moment  of  his 
leaving  the  President's  house,  that  night  of  the 
IGth ;  and  premising,  that  the  whig  joint  com- 
mittee of  which  iie  speaks,  was  a  standing  little 
Ixidy  of  eminent  whigs,  whose  business  it  was 
t'l  fix  up  measures  for  the  actitm  of  the  whole 
iwrty  ill  Congress.    With  this  preliminary  view, 
tile  inqwrtant  statement  of  Mr.  Stuart  will  be 
i-'iven. 

"Upon  leaving  the  President.  I  took  a  hack, 
and  drove  immediately  to  Mr.  Webster's  lodg- 
10?^  which  were  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  city  ; 


but,  unfortunately  he  was  not  at  lumie.  I  then 
returned  to  my  boarding-house,  where  I  t<dil 
what  had  transpired  to  my  messmates,  Mr. 
Summers,  and  others.  After  tea  I  went  to  the 
meeting  of  the  joint  committee,  of  which  1  have 
already  spoken.  I  there  communicated  to  Mr. 
Sergeant,  before  the  committee  was  calK-il  to 
order,  what  had  occurred  between  the  President 
and  my.><elf.  When  the  committee  was  first  or- 
ganized there  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement,  and 
difference  of  opinion  ;  and  an  animated  «lebate 
ensued  on  various  propositions  which  were  sub- 
mitted. Finally  I  was  invited  by  Mr.  Sergeant 
to  state  to  the  committee  what  hiid  jiassed  1h- 
tween  the  President  and  myself;  which  1  did, 
accompanied  by  such  remarks  as  I  tliouLiht 
would  have  a  tendency  to  allay  excitement,  and 
lead  to  wise  and  dispassionate  conclusions.  After 
much  deliberation,  the  committee  coiuluded  to 
recommend  to  the  whig  party,  in  both  Ilmises 
of  Congress,  to  accede  to  the  President's  views. 
A  diiliculty  was  then  suggested,  that  the  veto 
message  had  been  made  the  order  of  the  day  at 
noon,  and  Mr.  Clay  had  the  fioor ;  ami  it  was 
supposed  that  the  debate  might  possibly  assun.c* 
such  a  char  cter  as  to  defeat  our  purposes  of 
conciliation.  Mr.  Mangum  at  once  jiledged  him- 
self that  Mr.  Clay  should  ofler  no  obstacle  to 
the  adjustment  of  our  difliculties  ;  and  engaged 
to  obtain  his  assent  to  the  postponement  of  the 
ordei-s  of  the  day,  until  we  should  have  an  oji- 
portunity  of  reporting  to  a  general  meeting  of 
the  wliig  party,  and  a.scertaining  whether  they 
would  lie  willing  to  accept  a  bank  on  the  bii.-is 
agreed  on  by  Mr.  Tyler  and  myself— with  this 
understanding  the  committee  adjonnied.  On 
the  next  day  (17th  of  August)  S\r.  .Mangum, 
with  Mr.  Clay's  as.sent,  moved  the  posl|ioneiiient 
of  the  di.«cus.sion  of  the  veto,  and  it  was  agieed 
to  (see  Senate  Journal,  j).  170):  and  on  the 
18th  of  August  the  .subject  was  again,  with 
Mr.  Clay's  concurrence,  postponed,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Berrien.  (Senate  Journal,  p.  17.'5.) 
During  this  time  the  whigs  held  their  general 
meeting,  and  agreed  to  adopt  a  bill  on  the  Presi- 
dent's jilan  ;  and  Mr,  Sergeant  and  ^Ir.  Berrien 
were  requested  to  see  that  it  was  properly 
drawn  ;  and,  if  necessary,  to  seek  an  interview 
with  the  President  to  lie  certain  that  there  was 
no  misunderstanding  as  to  his  opinions.  Fxini 
this  statement,  confirmed  by  the  journals  of 
the  Senate,  it  will  be  seen  with  how  much  truth 
.Mr.  Tyler  has  charged  Mr.  Clay  with  an  intol- 
erant and  dictatorial  spirit,  and  a  settled  pur- 
pose to  embarriuss  his  administration.  So  far 
from  such  being  the  fact,  I  state  upon  my  own 
personal  knowledge,  that  Mr,  Clay  made  every 
sacrifice  consistent  with  honor  and  iiatriotisiii, 
to  avoid  rupture  with  Mr.  Tyler,  The  le.-iilt 
of  the  ii  >rs  of  Me.xsrs.  Sergeant  and  Berrien, 
v.'as  the  wecond  bank  bill,  which  these  distin- 
guished jurists  supposed  to  lie  in  conformity 
with  the  President's  views. 

From  this  array  of  testimony  it  would  seem 
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certain  that  the  President  was  sincerely  in  favor 
of  passing  this  second  bill :  but  this  account  has 
a  pej'  amtra  side  to  it ;  and  it  is  necessary  to 
pive  the  signs  and  facts  on  the  other  side  which 
show  him  against  it  from  the  beginning.  These 
items  are: — 1.  The  letters  in  the  AV,p  York 
Herald  J  which,  from  the  accuracy '•  ith  which 
they  told  beforehand  what  the  President  was 
to  do,  liad  acquired  a  credit  not  to  be  despised  ; 
and  which  foreshadowed  the  veto,  lauding  the 
President  and  vituperating  his  cabinet.  2.  A 
sinister  rumor  to  that  cllect  circulating  in  the 
city,  and  coinitenanccd  by  the  new  friends  who 
were  intimate  with  the  President.  3.  The  con- 
course of  these  at  his  house.  4.  The  bitter  op- 
position to  it  from  the  same  persons  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate  ;  a  circumstance  on 
which  Mr.  Clay  often  remarked  in  debate,  with 
a  significant  implication.  5.  What  happened 
to  Mr.  Bell ;  and  which  was  this :  on  the  17  th 
day  of  August  Mr.  Tyler  requested  him  to 
make  tip  a  statement  from  the  o|a'ration8  of 
the  war  department  (its  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments) to  show  the  advantage  of  such  a  bunk 
as  tlu'v  had  agreed  upon,  and  to  Ijc  used  a.s  an 
argument  for  it.  Mr.  Bell  complied  with  alac- 
rity, and  carried  the  statement  to  the  Presi- 
dent himself  the  same  evening — expecting  to  be 
thanked  for  his  zeal  and  activity.  Quite  tlie 
contrary.  "  He  received  the  statements  which 
I  gave  him  (writes  Mr.  Bell)  with  manifest  in- 
dilll-rence,  and  alarme<l  me  by  remarking  that 
he  began  to  doubt  whether  he  would  give  liis 
assent  (as  I  understood  him)  to  any  bill." 
f).  What  happened  to  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr. 
Ewing,  and  which  is  thus  related  by  the  latter 
in  his  letter  of  ivsignation  to  the  President : 
"  You  asked  Mr.  Webster  and  myself  each  to 
prepare  and  present  you  an  argument  touch- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  the  bill  (as  agreed 
upon) ;  ami  before  those  arguments  could  be 
prepared  and  read  by  you,  you  declared,  as  I 
heard  and  U'lieve,  to  gentlemen,  members  of  the 
House,  that  you  would  cut  olf  your  right  hand 
rather  than  approve  it.  V.  What  passed  be- 
tween Mr.  Wise  and  Mr.  Thompson  of  Indiana 
in  the  debate  on  the  veto  of  this  bill,  and  which 
thus  appears  on  the  Congress  Register :  "  Mr. 
Wise  rose  and  said,  that  he  had  aheays  felt 
perfectly  assured  that  the  Pivsident  would  not 
sign  a  bank  ;  that  if  he  had  been  waketl  up  at 
an}    hour  of  the  night  he  would  liave  declared 


his  opposition  to  a  bank."  To  which  .Mr. 
Thompson  :  "  Then  why  not  tell  us  so  at  once  ? 
Why  all  this  subterfuge  and  prcvaiication— 
this  disingenuous  and  almost  criminal  conceal- 
ment ?  What  labor,  care,  and  anxiety  lie 
would  have  saved  us."  8.  Humors  that  Mr. 
Tyler  was  endeavoring  to  defeat  the  bill  wliile 
on  its  passage.  9.  Pr^  of  puiiit  blanc  to  that 
effect.  As  this  is  a  most  responsible  allegatidn, 
it  requires  a  clear  s  .tement  and  exact  jiroof; 
and  they  shall  both  be  given.  On  the  25th  of 
August,  after  the  bill  had  passed  the  House  and 
was  still  before  the  Senate,  Mr.  Webster  wrote 
a  letter  to  Messrs.  Choatc  and  Bates  (the  tw-o 
senators  from  Massachusetts)  in  which,  speak- 
ing in  the  interest  of  the  President,  and  of  liis 
personal  knowledge,  he  informed  them  that  ti* 
President  had  .seen  the  rapid  progress  of  tlie 
bill  in  the  House  with  regret,  and  wished  it 
might  have  been  postponed  ; — and  advised  tie 
whigs  to  press  it  no  further;  and  justified  this 
change  in  the  President  on  Mr.  Botts'  letter. 
which  had  just  appeared.  This  is  the  allepa- 
tion,  and  here  is  the  proof  in  the  letter  itself— 
afterwards  furnished  for  publication  by  .Mr. 
Webster  to  the  editors  of  the  Madisonion ; 

"  Ge.nti.emen  : — As  you  spoke  last  cveniiijt 
of  the  general  policy  of  the  whigs,  nntler  tlie 
present  posture  of  affairs,  relative  to  the  bank 
bill,  I  am  willing  to  place  you  in  full  possession 
of  my  opinion  on  that  subject. 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  go  further  bark,  into 
the  history  of  the  past,  than  the  introduction 
of  the  present  measure  into  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

"  That  mtroduction  took  place,  within  two  or 
three  days,  after  the  President's  disapproval  of 
the  former  bill ;  and  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  it  was  honestly  and  fairly  intended 
as  a  measui-e  likely  to  meet  the  President's  ap- 
probation. I  do  not  believe  that  one  in  fifty  <if 
the  whigs  had  any  sinister  design  whatever,  if 
thera  was  an  individual  who  had  such  design. 

"But  I  know  that  the  President  liun  Ijoen 
greatly  troubled,  in  regard  to  the  former  liilL 
Ixjing  <lesirous,  on  one  hand,  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  his  friends,  if  he  f  "ild,  and  on  the  other,  \o 
do  justice  to  his  own  opinions. 

"  Having  retiuned  this  first  bill  with  ohjei'- 
tions.  a  new  one  was  presented  in  the  House. 
and  apiM'uri'd  to  be  making  rapid  progress. 

"/  know  the  President  rcgretled  thin,  ami 
wished  the  whole  subject  might  hiirv  turn  post- 
polled.  At  the  same  time,  I  kdieved  he  was 
disposeil  to  consider  calmly  and  con.scieiitiously 
whatever  other  measure  might  be  preseiiud  to 
him.  But  in  the  mean  time  Mr.  Botts'  verye.x- 
traordinary  letter  made  its  appearance.    Mr. 
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Botts  is  a  whig  of  eminence  and  influence  in 
our  mnks.  I  need  not  recall  to  you  •  mind  the 
contents  of  the  letter.  It  is  cnougli  to  say,  that 
it  purported  that  the  whigs  desiftned  to  ciicum- 
veiit  their  own  President,  to  'head  him'  as  the 
expression  was  and  to  jilace  him  in  a  condition 
of  embarrassment.  From  that  moment,  I  felt 
tlmt  it  was  the  duty  of  the  whigs  to  forbear 
frcm  pressing  the  bank  bill  further,  at  the 
present  time.  I  thought  it  was  but  just  in 
them  to  give  decisive  proof  that  they  enter- 
tained no  such  jinrpose,  as  seemed  to  be  imput- 
ed to  them.  And  since  there  was  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  President  would  be  glad  of  time, 
fur  information  ani1  reflection,  before  being  called 
on  to  form  an  opinion  on  another  plan  for  a 
bank— a  jilan  somewhat  new  to  the  country — I 
thought  his  known  wishes  ought  to  be  com- 
plied with.  I  think  so  still.  I  think  this  is  a 
course,  just  to  the  President,  and  wise  on  be- 
half of  the  whig  party.  A  decisive  lebuke 
mighty  in  my  jiulgment.  to  he  given  to  the  inti- 
mation, from  ichaterer  quarter,  of  a  disposi- 
tion among  the  whigs  to  embarrass  the  Presi- 
dent. This  is  the  main  ground  of  my  opinion  ; 
and  such  a  rebuke,  I  think,  would  be  foimd  in 
the  general  resolution  of  the  party  to  postpone 
further  j)roceedings  on  the  subject  to  the  next 
sc&'^ion,  now  only  a  little  more  than  three 
months  otf. 

"Thesess';n  has  been  fruitful  of  important 
acts.— The  wants  of  the  Treasury  have  been 
supplied ;  provisions  have  Wn  made  for  fortifi- 
cations, and  for  the  navy ;  the  reinal  of  the  sul)- 
trcasury  Inis  piis.sed  ;  the  bankrupt  bill,  that 
p-eat  measure  of  justice  and  benevolence,  has 
ken  carried  through;  and  the  land  bill  seems 
aliout  to  receive  the  sanction  of  Congress. 

"In  all  these  measures,  forming  a  mass  of 
legislation,  more  important,  I  will  venture  to 
say,  than  all  the  proceeduigs  of  Congress  for 
many  yeara  past,  the  President  has  cordially 
concurred. 

'*  I  agree,  that  the  currency  question  is,  nev- 
ertheless, the  great  question  before  the  country  ; 
but  considering  what  has  already  been  accom- 
plished, in  regard  to  other  things  ;  considering 
tlie  dift'erence  of  opinion  which  exists  upon  thi.s 
remaining  one ;  and,  considering,  especially,  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  whigs  ellectually  to  rei)el 
and  put  down  any  supposition,  that  they  are 
cndeaviiring  ti>  put  the  President  i^i  a  condition, 
in  which  he  must  act  under  restraint  or  embar- 
rassment, I  am  fully  and  entirely  persuaded, 
tliat  the  bank  subject  should  be  postponed  to 
tlio  next  session.  I  am  gentlemen,  your  friend 
and  obedient  servant.  (.Si;;ned,  Daniel  Web- 
ster, and  addres.sed  to  Messrs.  Choate  and 
Hates,  senators  ^rom  Ma.s.sachusetts,  and  dated, 
August  2.Jth,  18 U.)" 

Tliis  is  the  proof  and  leaves  it  indisputable 
tbat  the  President  untlertook  to  defeat  his  own 
bill.    No  more  can  be  said  on  that  point.    The 


only  point  open  to  remark,  and  subject  to  ex- 
amination, is  the  reason  given  by  Jlr.  Webster 
for  this  conduct  in  the  President ;  and  this  rea- 
son is  found  in  Mr.  Botts'  letter — which  had 
just  made  its  appearance.  That  letter  might 
be  annoyance — nught  be  offensive — might  ex- 
cite resentment :  but  it  coidd  not  change  a  con- 
stitutional opinion,  or  reverse  a  state  polic}',  or 
jjistify  a  President  in  breaking  liis  word  to  his 
cabinet  and  to  the  party  that  had  elected  him. 
It  required  a  deei)er  reason  to  work  such  re- 
sults ;  and  the  key  to  that  reason  is  found  in 
the  tack  taken  in  the  first  eight  or  nine  days 
of  the  session  to  form  a  third  party,  breaking 
with  the  whig.s,  settling  back  on  the  democracy, 
and  making  the  bank  veto  the  point  of  rui)ture 
with  one,  the  cement  with  the  other,  the  rally- 
ing points  of  the  recruits,  and  the  corner-sttme 
of  the  infant  Tyler  party.  That  was  tlie  rea- 
.son :  and  all  the  temporizing  and  double-deal- 
ing— pushing  the  bill  forward  with  one  hand, 
and  pulling  back  with  the  other — were  nothing 
but  expedients  to  avert  or  appease  the  storm 
that  was  brewing,  and  to  get  through  the  tem- 
pest of  his  own  raising  with  as  little  damage  to 
hi:nself  as  possible.  The  oidy  (piotable  part  of 
this  letter  was  the  phrase,  ''■Head  Captain  Ty- 
ler, or  die  :^^  a  phrase  quoted  by  the  public  to 
l)e  laughed  at — by  Mr.  Webster,  to  justify  Mr. 
Tyler's  attempt  to  defeat  his  own  bill,  so  sol- 
emnly prej)areil  and  sent  to  the  whigs,  with  a 
promi.se  to  sign  it  in  twenty-four  hours  if  they 
would  pass  it.  The  phra.se  was  fair  i'>ough  it 
presented  a  ridicidous  image.  Tliis  "  heiiding," 
applied  to  a  person  signifies  to  check,  or  re- 
strain ;  applied  to  animals  (which  is  its  com- 
mon use  in  the  South  and  the  AVest)  is,  to  turn 
one  round  which  is  rumu'ng  the  wrong  way,  and 
make  it  go  back  to  the  right  place.  Taken  in 
either  sense,  the  jdiiiise  is  justiliablc,  and  could 
only  mean  checking  Mr.  'I'yler  in  his  progress 
to  the  new  parly,  and  turning  bim  back  to  the 
party  that  elected  him  Vice-president.  As  for 
the  "dying,"  that  could  imply  no  killing  of  per- 
.s(ms,  nor  any  death  of  any  kind  to  '"Captain 
Tyler,"  but  only  the  iKjIiticnl  <leath  of  tho 
whigs  if  their  President  left  them.  .Ml  this 
Mr.  Webster  knew  very  well,  for  be  was  a  good 
philologist,  and  knew  the  meaning  of  words. 
He  was  also  a  good  lawyer,  and  knew  that  an 
odious  meaning  must  be  given  to  an  imiocent 
word  when  it  is  intended  to  make  it  olTensive. 
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Tho  phrase  wiw,  therefore,  made  to  eigiiify  a 
design  to  circumvent  the  President  with  a  view 
to  embarrass  him— Mr.  Clay  being  the  person 
intenrlcd  at  the  back  of  Mr.  Botts  in  this  sup- 
posed circumvention  and  embarrassment.  But 
circumvent  was  not  the  word  of  the  letter,  nor 
its  synonyme ;  and  is  a  word  always  used  in 
an  evil  sense — implying  imposition,  stratagem, 
cheat,  deceit,  fraud.  The  word  "  heading  "  has 
no  such  meaning :  and  thus  the  imputed  oifencc, 
gratuitously  assumed,  makes  its  exit  for  want 
of  verity.  EmViarrassment  is  tho  next  part  of 
the  offence,  and  its  clowning  part,  and  fails  like 
the  other.  Mr.  Clay  had  no  such  design.  That 
is  proved  by  Mr.  Stuart,  and  by  his  own  con- 
duct— twice  putting  off  his  sixjech — holding  in 
his  proud  spirit  initil  chafed  by  Mr.  Kives — 
then  mollifying  indignant  language  with  some 
expressions  of  former  regard  to  Mr.  Tyler.  He 
had  no  design  or  object  in  embarrassing  liim. 
No  whig  had.  And  they  all  had  a  life  and 
death  iutcn<st  (political)  in  conciliating  him, 
and  getting  him  to  sign  :  and  did  their  best  to 
do  so.  The  only  design  was  to  get  him  to  sign 
his  own  bill — the  fiscal  corporation  bill — which 
he  had  fixed  up  liiinself,  title  and  all — sent  out 
h".  1  cabinet  to  press  ujwn  Congress — and  desired 
to  have  it  back  in  three  days,  that  he  might  sign 
it  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  only  solution  is, 
that  he  did  not  expect  it  to  come  back — that 
he  counted  on  getting  some  wliigs  turned 
against  it,  as  tried  without  avoil  on  Messrs. 
CliDute  and  Bates ;  and  that  he  could  appease 
the  whig  storm  by  sending  in  the  bill,  and 
escape  the  performance  of  his  promise  by  get- 
ting it  defeated.  This  is  the  only  solution  ;  and 
the  fact  is  that  he  would  have  .signed  no  bank 
bill,  utuler  any  name,  after  the  eighth  or  ninth 
day  of  the  session — from  the  day  that  he  gave 
into  the  scheme  for  the  third  party,  himself  its 
head,  and  settling  buck  upon  his  ci-devant 
dciiKK'ratic  character.  From  that  day  a  na- 
tional l»!ink  of  any  kind  was  the  Jonas  of  his 
political  ship — to  Ijc  thrown  overboard  to  save 
the  vessel  and  crew. 

And  (his  is  the  secret  history  of  the  birth, 
life  anil  death  of  the  scconil  fiscal  bank,  called 
fiscal  corporafion — doomed  from  the  first  to  be 
vetoed — bnuight  forward  to  appease  a  whig 
storm — sometimes  to  be  postponed — commend- 
ed to  the  nuising  care  of  some — consigned  to 
the  strangling  arts  of  others :   but  doomed  to 


be  vetoed  when  it  came  to  the  point  as  Ijeini; 
the  corner-stone  in  the  edifice  of  the  new  party, 
and  the  democratic  baptis'jiol  regeneration  of 
Mr.  Tyler  himself. 


CnAPTER    LXXXIII. 

THE  VETO  MESSAOE  IlISSKD  IN  THE  SENATE 
OALLEBIES. 

The  Senate  chamber,  and  its  galleries,  were 
crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity  to  hear  the 
reading  of  the  veto  message,  and  to  witness  the 
proceedings  to  which  it  would  give  rise.  Tlie 
moment  the  reading  was  finished  hisses  broke 
forth,  followed  by  applauses.  Both  were  breaches 
of  order,  and  contempts  of  the  Senate  ;  but  the 
hisses  most  so,  as  being  contemptuous  in  tiicm- 
sclves,  independent  of  the  rule  which  forbids 
them,  and  as  being  also  the  causes  of  tlic  ap- 
plauses, which  are  only  contemptuous  by  virtiu; 
of  the  rule  which  forbids  manifestations  of  satis- 
faction as  well  as  of  dissatisfaction  at  any  thiiii; 
done  in  the  Senate :  and  because  a  right  to  ^\^ 
plaud  would  involve  a  right  to  judge ;  and,  by 
implication,  to  condemn  as  well  as  to  approve. 
The  Ptx'sident  of  the  Senate  heard  a  distuilmnco, 
and  gave  the  raps  on  the  table  to  restore  order: 
but  Mr.  Benton,  who  was  on  the  look-<iut  for 
the  outrage,  was  determined  that  it  should  not 
go  off  with  raps  upon  the  table :  he  tliought 
there  ought  to  be  raps  on  the  offenders,  and  im- 
mediately stood  up  and  addressed  the  Chair. 

'•  Mr.  President,  there  were  hisses  here.  ;it  the 
reading  of  the  presidential  messiige.  I  heard 
them,  sir,  and  I  feel  indignant  that  the  Anierican 
President  shall  be  insulte<l.  f  have  been  insclted 
by  the  his.ses  of  ruffians  in  this  gallery,  wi'ii 
opposing  the  old  Bank  of  the  rnitcd  States. 
While  I  am  here,  the  Pri'sident  shall  never  be 
insulted  by  hisses  in  this  hall.  I  ask  fur  no 
such  thing  as  clearing  the  giUlerics,  but  let  tli^-e 
who  have  made  the  disturbance  be  iioiiiteil  out 
to  the  sergeant-at-orms,  and  l»e  tunud  out 
from  the  galleries.  Those  who  have  <i;iieii  tn 
insult  our  form  of  government— for  in  insiiltini: 
this  message  they  have  insulted  the  rnsideiit 
and  our  form  of  government — those  rutlians  wh" 
would  not  have  daivd  to  insult  the  Kin;.',  mt- 
rounded  by  his  guard,  have  dared  to  insult  the 
American  President  in  the  American  Siiute: 
and  I  move  that  the  gergeant-at-arms  be  diivctwl 
to  take  them  into  custody." 
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This  motion  of  Mr.  Benton  was  opposed  by 
fcrural  senators,  some  because  they  did  not  hear 
the  disturbance,  some  because  it  was  balanced, 
kin;;  as  much  clapping  as  hissing ;  some  be- 
cause they  were  in  doubt  about  the  power  to 
piinisli  for  a  contempt ;  and  some  from  an  ami- 
al'lo  indisposition  to  disturb  the  people  who  had 
disturbed  the  Senate,  and  who  had  only  yielded 
to  an  ebullition  of  feeling.  This  sort  of  tempo- 
riziiif:  with  an  outrage  to  the  Senate  only  stim- 
ulated Mr.  Benson  to  persevere  in  his  motion ; 
wliioh  he  did  until  the  object  was  accomplished. 
The  Rcfrister  of  Debates  shows  the  following  re- 
marks and  replies ;  which  arc  given  here  to 
show  the  value  of  perseverance  in  such  a  case, 
ai)(l  to  do  justice  to  the  Senate  which  pii.tected 
itself: 

"Mr.  RivKS  regretted  that  any  disturbance 
had  taken  place.  lie  doubted  not  b'.it  the  sen- 
ator thought  lit  heard  it,  but  must  say,  in  all 
sincerity,  he  did  not  hear  the  hiss.  At  all 
events,  it  was  so  slight  and  of  short  duration. 
that  the  majority  of  the  Senate  scarcely  heanl 
it.  He  liojK'd  that  no  proceedings  of  this  kind 
would  take  place,  and  that  this  manifestation  of 
(iisturbiuice,  when  so  deep  an  interest  was  felt. 
and  wliich  was  so  immediately  quieted,  would 
W'  [lassed  over.  The  general  opinion  of  the  sen- 
ators around  him  was,  that  the  honorable  sena- 
tor was  mistaken. 

"Mr.  Rknton.  I  am  not  mistaken — I  am 
not. 

•'  .Mr.  RivKs.  lie  hojied  they  would  pass  it  by, 
a>  (mo  of  those  little  ebullitions  of  excitement 
whioii  were  unavoidable,  and  which  was  not  of- 
fereil  to  insult  this  body,  or  the  President  of  the 
United  .States. 

".Mr.  Hr.sroN  heanl  the  hisses,  and  beard 
tliein  distinctly  ;  if  a  doubt  was  raised  on  it,  he 
wiMild  bring  tiie  matter  to  a  fpiestion  of  fact, 
true  or  not  true.'  No  man  shouhl  doubt  whe- 
ther he  heard  them  f)r  not.  He  came  here  tliis 
'lay  prepared  to  .•^ee  tlie  American  I'residt'ut  in- 
sulted i)y  i.uik  bullies  ;  and  be  told  lijs  friinds 
tiiat  it  liad  been  done,  and  that  they  never  could 
jiroceed  in  action  on  a  bank,  when  the  Anuric.in 
Senate  wouht  not  be  insulted,  either  by  lii>siiig 
f>n  one  .side,  or  clapping  on  the  other.  He  told 
them,  if  it  was  ddue,  as  suiv  as  the  Anu  riean 
President  should  l)e  insulted  this  day,  by  bank 
ruflians.  just  so  sure  he  sboidil  rise  in  bis  place 
and  move  to  have  those  disturbers  of  the  lionor 
and  di;;nity  of  the  Senate  brought  to  the  liar  of 
the  ,S-nate.  He  woidd  not  move  to  clear  the 
fralieries,  for  a  thousand  orderly  jx'ople  weiv 
there,  who  were  not  to  be  turned  out  for  the 
dbturliance  of  a  few  ruttiaus.  He  would  tell  the 
^•nati.r  I'roin  Virginia  that  he  ^the  senator) 
bhouM  hang  no  doubt  on  his  declaration  ;  and 


if  it  were  doubted,  he  would  appeal  to  senators 
near  him.  [Mr.  Walkfr.  I  will  answer, 
most  directly,  that  I  heard  it,  and  I  believe  the 
same  bully  is  going  on  now.]  A  national  bank 
(continued  Mr.  B.)  is  not,  as  yet,  our  master, 
and  shall  not  be ;  and  he  would  undertake  to 
vindiaite  tho  honor  of  the  Senate,  from  the  out- 
rages perpetrated  on  it  by  the  myrniidnns  of  a 
national  bank.  Were  the  slaves  of  a  national 
bank  to  have  the  privilege  of  insulting  the  Sen- 
ate, just  as  often  as  a  vote  passed  contrary  to 
their  wishes  ?  It  was  an  audacity  that  must  lie 
checktHl — and  checked  before  they  went  with 
arms  in  their  hands  to  fire  on  those  who  gave 
votes  contrary  to  their  wishes,  oi"  assassinate 
them  on  their  way  home.  He  put  the  whole  at 
defiance — the  entire  bank,  and  its  myrmidons. 

"Mr.  PuKsro.N  said  if  any  thing  bad  occurred 
in  the  gallery  out  of  order,  it  should  be  stri<'tly 
inquired  into  and  punished.  lie  himself  did 
ni.t  hear  the  manifestations  of  disapjirobation, 
alluded  to  by  the  senators  on  the  other  side ; 
but  it  was  sufficient  for  him  that  the  senators 
heard  it,  or  supposeil  that  the}-  heard  it.  [Mr. 
Bknton.  We  did  not  snpjw.w  we  heard  it ;  wo 
knew  it.]  In  this  case  (continued  .Mr.  P.).  a 
formal  investigation  should  take  place.  It  was 
a  contempt  of  the  .Senate,  and,  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate,  he  desired  to  see  an  investigation — 
to  see  the  charge  fi.xed  on  some  person,  and  if 
proixrly  sustained,  to  see  pimisbniiiit  awaided. 
Manifestations  of  praise  or  censure  were  emi- 
nently wrong,  and  eminently  dangerous;  and  it 
was  due  to  every  member  of  the  Senate  that 
they  should  preserve  the  dignity  <>l  the  body  by 
checking  it.  He  hoped,  tlierelbie,  if  a  fMrinal 
motion  was  made,  it  would  be  (li>covered  who 
had  caused  the  disturbame, and  that  tliey  would 
be  j>ri>perly  punished. 

"Mr.  Buchanan  said  this  was  a  very  s<demn 
and  momentous  occasion,  which  wmild  foriii  a 
crisis,  perhaps,  in  the  politics  nf  the  (dmitry; 
and  he  should  hope,  as  he  lielit miI  that  every 
American  citizen  present  in  the  g:illeries  would 
feel  the  importanie  of  this  crisis,  and  feel  deeply 
sensible  of  the  high  cliaiactei'  to  w  bich  every 
man,  blessed  with  birth  in  Ibis  free  country, 
should  aim.  He  heard,  distinctly  beard,  tho 
hiss  refirred  to  by  the  senator  Inmi  .Mi>.souri 
[Mi\  Bknton],  but  he  was  bound  to  say  it  was 
not  loud  and  prolonged,  but  was  arrested  in 
a  iiKimeut,  he  believed  jiartly  from  the  senator 
ri>iiig.  and  partly  frum  the  good  .'^onse  and 
goiid  feeling  (d"  the  iR'i>|de  in  the  galleries. 
I'nder  these  circumstances,  a-^  it  only  com- 
menced anil  did  not  procei'd,  if  be  bad  the 
power  of  persuasion,  he  would  ask  the  si  nator 
froMi  Missouri  to  witlulraw  his  iiiotinii. 

••  [.Mr.  Benton.  I  never  will,  .so  help  mo 
Gml.l 

'•He  thought  it  U'tter,  far  better,  that  they 
proceed  to  the  important  busiiii'ss  before  lliem, 
under  the  consideration  that  they  should  not 
Ije  disturbed  hereafter ;   ami  if  they  wercj   hw 
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would  (TO  ns  fur  ns  the  senator  from  Missouri 
in  imnicdiatcly  nrrfstiiif?  it.  He  wonld  inucii 
rather  po  on  witli  the  hiifiincss  in  hand. 

"iMr.  Linn  reminded  the  Senate  that  when 
the  bunk  hill  had  passed  the  Senate  there  was 
a  loud  manifi'station  of  approbation  in  the  gal- 
lery, of  which  no  notice  was  taken.  He  lielieved 
on  the  prest'iit  occasion  tlierc  was  approbation 
ns  well  as  hisses  ;  Itut  both  were  instantly  bu[)- 
pressed.  lie  hatl  distinctly  heard  b(»th.  No 
(|onl)t  it  was  tlie  promptness  with  wliich  his 
eollea;:iie  hail  pot  up  to  check  the  disturbance, 
wliicii  had  prevented  it  from  Koinji;  further. 
He  had  no  doubt  some  law  ought  to  be  passed 
making  it  punishable  to  commit  any  outrage  of 
tliis  kind  on  either  llouso  of  Congress. 

"Mr.  Mkiiuick  thought  with  the  senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  that  this  was  a  ver3soleiim 
occasion.  There  had  been  tokens  of  assent  and 
dissent.  The  J'resident  of  the  Senate  at  the 
moment  nipped  very  hard  till  order  was  re- 
storeil.  Tile  <lisr  ider  was  but  momentary. 
lie  trust<'d  some  allowance  would  be  made  for 
the  excitement  so  natural  on  the  occasion. 

'•  Mr.  Kisu  suggested  the  difficuly  that  might 
nrisc  out  of  jtursuing  the  matter  further.  He 
had  witnessed  something  of  the  kind  once  be- 
fi)re,  and  when  the  offender  was  brought  to  the 
bar,  great  embarrassment  was  created  by  not 
knowing  how  to  get  rid  of  him.  He  thoL'ght 
it  would  be  better  to  pass  over  the  matter  aud 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  message, 
or  to  the  appointment  of  a  time  for  its  con- 
sideration. 

'•The  CiiAiii  explained  that  having  heard 
some  noise,  without  considering  whether  it  was 
approbation  or  disapprobation,  he  had  called 
the  Senate  to  order ;  but  coidd  not  say  that  he 
had  or  had  net  heard  hisses. 

"Mr.  Hivv.i  explained  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  say  the  senator  from  Missouri  did  not  hear 
the  hisses,  but  that  he  himself  did  not  liear 
them,  and  he  believed  many  gentlemen  around 
him  did  not  hear  any.  liut  ns  the  senator 
from  Missouri  hail  avowedly  come  prepared  to 
hear  them,  no  doubt  he  did,  more  sensitively 
than  others.  He  would  ask  the  senator  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  crush  which  the  mother  of 
monsters  had  got,  and  not  to  l)ear  too  hard  on 
tlie  solitary  bank  rullian,  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression, who  had  disapproved  of  the  numster's 
fate.  Ue  hoped  the  senator  would  withdraw 
tlie  motion. 

"Mr.  Linn  observed  that  the  senator  from 
Virginia,  by  his  own  remarks,  doubting  that 
there  were  any  hisses,  had  forced  the  senator 
from  Missouri  to  jiersist  in  having  the  proof 
However,  he  now  understood  that  point  was 
settled;  and  the  object  being  accomplished,  he 
hoi>ed  his  colleague  would  withdraw  the  motion. 

"Mr.  I'kksto.n  again  expressed  his  concur- 
rence in  the  propriety  of  tlie  motion,  and  IioimmI 
olfectual  stejts  would  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  a  sceho. 


"Mr.  Allen  made  some  appropriate  remarks, 
and  concluded  by  stating  that  he  understDnJ 
the  offender  was  in  custody,  and  expressed  lii.s 
sorrow  for  having  done  what  lie  was  not  at 
the  time  aware  was  an  of'-nce ;  ns,  theiefure, 
all  the  ends  had  been  accomplished  wliidi  hw 
friend  had  in  view  when  he  refused  to  witji- 
draw  his  motion,  he  hoped  he  would  now  with- 
draw it. 

"Mr.  Walkki:  said,  when  the  senator  frorn 
Missouri  [Mr.  IJenton]  pledged  himself  not  to 
withdraw  his  motion  to  arrest  the  iudivjilual 
who  had  insulted  the  Senate  ami  the  co'.iiitr)- 
by  hissing  the  message  of  the  President  of  tlie 
I'nited  States,  that  pledge  arose  from  tliedmilit 
expressed  by  the  senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
llivKs]  whether  the  hissing  had  taken  plate 
That  (loubt  was  now  solved.  When  the  senator 
from  Missouri  appealed  to  his  friends  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  fact  stated  by  him,  he  [.Mr. 
Walkf.r]  had  risen,  and  pointed  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  gallery  from  which  the  hissing  jjii>- 
ceeded.  Our  assistant  Scrgeant-at-Ainis  had 
proceeded  to  that  quarter  tf  the  gallery  desij.'- 
nated  by  him  [Mr.  W.],  and  this  ollicer  iiad 
now  in  his  possession  one  cf  the  olfendeis,  wlio 
acknowledged  his  indecent  conduct,  ar.il  wlw 
was  prepared  to  point  out  many  of  those  who 
had  joined  him.  The  object  of  the  senator  wius, 
then-fore,  now  accomplished ;  the  fact  of  tlie 
indt:">ruin  was  established,  and  the  ofiendir, 
as  moved  by  the  senator  from  Missouri,  wit; 
iiow  in  custody.  This,  Mr.  W.  hoped,  would 
be  sHflicient  piinishment,  especially  as  Mr.  W. 
understood  the  offender  expressed  his  iKnitiiicc 
for  th,'!  act,  as  one  of  sudden  impulse.  As, 
then,  the  formal  trial  of  this  individual  would 
occupy  much  time,  Mr.  W.  hoi)ed  the  rnattir 
woultl  ItKj  drop|ied  lierc,  and  let  us  proceed,  iiis 
reiiuired  by  the  Constitution,  to  eon.sider  tlit 
message  of  the  President  returning  the  hank 
bill,  with  his  objections.  This  niv'ssa^e,  .Mr.  W. 
said,  he  regarded  as  the  most  importunt  whiili 
ever  emanated  from  an  American  i'residtiit. 
and  under  circumstances  the  most  solemn  and 
im|)Osing.  The  President,  in  perfect  and  gloriuu? 
consistency  with  a  long  life  of  usefulness  and 
honor,  has  jdaced  his  veto  upon  the  cliarteiof 
a  National  Jiank,  aiul,  Mr.  W.  said,  his  heart 
was  too  full  of  gratitude  to  the  (Jiver  of  all 
good  for  this  salvation  of  the  country,  and 
iX'scue  of  the  Constitution,  to  engage  iu  tiw 
business  of  inflieti  ig  punishment  upon  an  in- 
dividual, said  to  l)c  resjwctable,  and  who  hail 
in  part  atonetl  for  his  ofli.'nce  by  the  expns-ion 
of  his  reiK'utance.  Let  him  go,  then,  and  .-in 
no  more,  and  let  us  proceed  to  the  considiia- 
tion  of  that  Veto  Message-,  which  he,  Mr.  W.  luui 
confidently  predicted  at  the  very  eoiniiKiitv- 
menf  of  this  session,  and  recorded  that  uiiinion 
at  its  date  in  the  journals  of  the  day.  Ma".v 
tlun  doubted  the  correctness  of  this  pretliction, 
lint,  he.  Mr.  W.  whilst  he  stated  at  the  tiine 
that  he  was  not  authorized  to  speak  for  the 
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Prcsiilcnt  of  the  Unitc<l  States,  hased  his  con- 
viction ujK)!!  liis  knowledge  of  Mr.  Tylku  us  a 
man  and  a  senator,  and  upon  his  lonp  and  con- 
sistent opposition  to  tlic  creation  of  any  such 
bank,  as  was  now  projiosed  to  lie  established. 

'Mr.  Bknton  said  lie  had  been  informed  by 
one  of  the  otlicers  of  the  Senate  [.Mr.  IUalk] 
tiiat  one  of  the  persons  w'.io  made  the  disorder 
in  the  gallery  had  been  S'ized  by  him,  and  was 
DOW  in  custody  and  in  the  room  of  the  Ser- 
peant-at-Arms.     This  th»  officers  had  very  pro- 
perly done  of  their  o.vn  motion,  and  without 
wailinp:  for  the  Senate's  onler.     They  had  done 
their  duty,  ami  his  motion  had  thus  been  exe- 
cuted.   His  motion  was  to  .seize  the  disorderly, 
and  brinjt  them  fo  the  bar  of  the  Senate.     One 
had  bi^'U  seized  ;  he  was  in  custody  in  an  adjoin- 
injT  room ;  and  if  he  was  still  actinj?  contenii)t- 
iioiisly  to  the  Senate,  he  should  move  to  brinj; 
him  to  the  bar;  but  that  was  not  the  case, 
lie  was  penitent  and  contrite.     He  expressed 
hiii  sorrow  for  what  he  had  done,  and  sjiid  he 
had  acted  without  ill  dcfiip;n,  and  from  no  feel- 
injis  of  contempt  to  the  President  or  Senate. 
Under    these    circiunstance.s,  all   was    nccoin- 
plishcd  that  his  motion   intended      The  man 
is  in  custody  and  repentant.     This  is  suflieient. 
Let  him  be  discharnjed,  and  there  is  an  end  of 
the  affair.    His  motion  now  was  that  the  Presi- 
dent aireet  him  to  be  discharged.     Mr.  H.  said 
he  had  acted  from  reflection,  and  not  from  im- 
pulse, in  this  whole  affair.     He  expected  'he 
President  to  lx>  insulted-;  it  was  inciflent  to  the 
legislation  on  national  bank  charters.     When 
thev  were  on  the  carpet,  the  Senate,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  American  people  must  all  Ite  in- 
>ulted  if  the  bank  myrmidons  are  disapjiointid. 
lletold  his  family  iK'fore  he  left  home,  that  the 
Senate  and  the  President  would  bu  insulted  l>y 
hisses  in  the  gallery  this  day.  and  that  he  would 
iiul  let  it  pass — that  it  would  be  an  insult,  not 
merely  to  the  President  and  Senate,  but  to  the 
whole  Aiiieriean  people,  ami  to  their  form  of 
u-ovemment— and  that  it  should  not  pass.     He 
came  here  detcnnined  to  nip  tliis  business  in 
the  bud— and  to  |)revent  an  in.'ult  to  the  l»resi- 
dent  in  this  ehamlier  ""rom  bein;;  made  a  i)ri'ce- 
dent  for  it  elsewhere.     We  all  know  the  indo- 
lence of  the   national  l)ank  i)arty-  we  know 
the  insolence  of  tluir  myrmidons — we  know 
that  I'resiilent  'I'yler,  who'  has  signed  this  veto 
nussiifro.  is  sulijeet  to  their  insults— lK';;inniiig 
liw.  and  following  him  wherever  he  goes,     lie 
[Mr,  li.j  was  determined  to   proti'ct   him   here, 
i>iid.  in  (loiiifr  so,    to   set    the  example    which 
would  be  elsewhere  followed.      He  re|)eated : 
"n  insult  to  the  President  for  an  odi.dal  act, 
wiis  not  an  insult  to  the  man,  but  to  the  whole 
•Mnerieanjieoiile.  and  to  their  form  of  '.'ovcrn- 
n|ent.    Would  these  bank  myrmidons  insult  a 
Kinp:,  surrounded  by  his  guards?     Not  at  all. 
jlHu  they  slioidd  not  in-^ult  au  American  Pie.-i- 
wutwith  impunity  whenever  he  was  present.  In 
Ihe  Senate  or  out  of  it,  he  would  defend  the  Pre- 
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sident  from  personal  outrage  and  iiulignity.    As 
to  the  numerous  and  respectable  auilitory  now 

firesent,  his  motion  did  not  reach  them.  He 
lad  not  moved  to  clear  the  galleries;  for  tliat 
would  send  out  the  respectable  audience,  wlio 
had  conducte<l  themselves  with  propriety.  The 
rule  I'f  order  was '"/o  rlidr  Ihr  pdlltrics;^' 
but  be  had  purjMj.sely  avoiiletl  that  motion,  be- 
cause the  disonler  came  from  a  few,  and  the 
respectable  part  of  the  amlieiu-e  ought  not  to 
suffer  for  an  offence  in  which  they  had  no  share. 
Mr.  B.  said  the  nuin  being  in  custody,  his  motion 
was  executeil  and  sujjerseded ;  its  object  was 
accomj)lished,  an<l,  he  being  contrite,  lio  would 
move  to  discharge  liim. 

'•  The  President  of  the  Senate  ordered  him 
to  be  discliarged." 


CHAPTER    LXXXIV. 

UESIQNATION  OV  .Mlt.  TYLKUS  CAIilNET. 

This  event,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Webster 
who  was  prevailed  upon  to  remain,  took  place 
on  the  11th  day  of  September — l)eing  two  days 
after  the  second  veto  message — the  one  on  the 
fiscal  coiporati<m  bill — had  been  sent  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  was  a  thing  to 
take  place  in  consequence  of  the  President's 
conduct  in  relation  to  that  bill ;  but  the  imme<li- 
ate  cause,  or  rather,  the  circumstance  which 
gave  impulse  to  the  other  causes,  was  the  ap- 
jiearance  of  a  letter  from  Washington  city  in 
the  New  York  Herald  in  which  the  cabinet  was 
nuicli  vituperated — .iccused  of  retnainiug  in  their 
places  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  President,  and 
in  spite  of  the  neglects  and  slights  which  he  put 
upon  them  with  a  vicAV  to  make  them  resign. 
Appearing  in  that  paper,  whirh  ha<I  come  to  be 
considered  as  the  familiar  of  the  President,  and 
the  part  in  relation  to  the  sliglitj  ami  neglects 
being  felt  to  be  true,  it  could  not  escape  the 
si'rious  attention  of  those  to  whom  it  referred. 
But  there  was  something  else  in  it  which  seemed 
to  carry  its  origin  directly  to  the  President  him- 
self. There  was  an  account  of  a  cabinet  meet- 
ing in  it,  in  which  things  were  told  which  were 
strictly  confidential  between  the  President  and 
!iis  ministers  —  which  had  actually  occurred; 
a.id  whicli  no  one  but  themselves  or  the  Presi- 
dent (ould  have  comnumicated.  They  conferred 
to'.'ether :    the  couvictiou  was  uuauimous  that 
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the  Prc'siiU'iit  had  licoiiKcd  tliis  onimiiiiicat.oT :    would  ho  hard  for  nio  In  roninm  oi  yotir  coim 


and  this  circunistftnoo  aiitliorizud  them  to  ooii- 
sidtT  the  whoh;  letter  iw  his,  of  course  hy 
Huhallern  liand.  To  this  letter  Mr.  Ewiiij;  al- 
luded in  his  letter  of  resignation  when  ho  said 
to  the  President :  "  The  very  secrets  of  our 
cabinet  councils  nmde  their  apiRaranco  in  an  in- 
famous jiaiRT,  ]irinted  in  a  neinhlioriiifj  city,  tlic 
colunms  of  which  were  dully  ohavfred  with  flat- 
tery of  yourself  and  foul  ahuso  of  your  cahinet." 
There  wa«  no  exception  in  the  letter  in  favor  of 
any  one.  All  wert^  eiir-Uly  included:  all  took 
their  rei-. '  itions  ^'  ctlu  .^  (Mr.  Granper  ox- 
cpn^'?'!  w.  '  ./a'  '•  {>.'  I  it),  and  detormini  1 
ii)  resifin  iJ  :'n  i;.  u!;  1  m  a  lody,  and  to  puhlish 
their  »•  ^ison:'  -VUc.  < i  'iimstanees  under  which 
vhey  acted  jut-i  -Mng,  iit  f'-Mr  opinion,  this  ab- 
rupt iMid  unce?emonious  (p:  i-ation  from  tiieir 
chief.  All  carried  this  resolve  int<j  elfect,  except 
Mr.  Webster,  who  was  induced  to  re-consider 
his  determination,  and  to  remain.  The  reasons 
for  this  act  should  be  friven,  so  far  as  they  are 
ossentiid,  in  the  words  of  the  retirinji;  ministers 
themselves:  and,  nccordinply  here  they  are; 
and  tirst  from  Mr.  Kwinjr: 

'•  This  bill,  framed  and  fashioned  accordinp  to 
your  own  sujrfrestions,  iu  the  initiation  of  which 
I  and  another   member  of  your  cabinet  were 
made  by  you  the  a>reuts  and  negotiators,  was 
j)a<<seil    by   large   nnijoritiis    through    the    two 
Mouses  of  Congress,  and  sent  to  you,  anil  you  re- 
jected it.    Important  as  was  the  part  which  I  had 
taken,  at  voui'  recpiest.  in  the  origination  of  this 
bill,  and  deeiily  as  I  was  conunitted  for  your  ac- 
tion upon  it,  you  never  consulted  me  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  veto  message.     You  did  not  even  re- 
fer to  it  in  conversutii>n,  and  the  first  notice  I 
had  of  its  contents  was  derived  frmn  rumor. 
And  to  me,  at  least,  you  have  <Ione  nothing  to 
wijie  away  the  personal  indignity  arising  out  of 
the  act.     I  gathered,  it  is  true,  from  your  con- 
versation, shortly  after  the  bill  liad  passed  the 
House,  that  you  had  a  strong  purpose  to  reject 
it ;  but  nothing  was  said  like  .softening  or  ajH)!- 
ogy  to  me,  either  in  reference  to  myself  ur  to 
those  with  whom  I  had  ('onuniiiiieated  at  3'our 
request,  and  who  had  acted  themselves  and  in- 
duced the  two  Houses  to  act  upon  the  faith  of 
that  communication.     And.  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  tlie  veto  message  attacks  in  an  es]Hcial 
manner  the  very  provisions  which  were  inserted 
at  your  request ;  and  even  the  name  <if  the  cor- 
poration, which  was  not  only  agreed  to  by  you, 
but  es|iei'ially  changed  1 


sol,  to  seal  my  lips  and  leave  unciplaincd  atiil 
undisclosed  where  lies  in  th's  transaction  tliodi- 
parturo  from  straightforwardness  and  cnTidnr. 
So  far  indeed  from  admitting  the  encoura.i'incnt 
which  you  gave  to  this  bill  in  its  incepiii  ,  ainl 
exjdaining  and  excusing  your  sudden  :  vjo 
lent  hf)Stility  towards  it,  you  throw  in>  our 
veto  message  an  interrogatory  e(piivnle;it  o  an 
assertion  that  H  ..as  such  a  bill  lu;  ym  h  diil- 
ready  declared  <otdd  not  receive  your^,  tion. 
Such  is  the  obvious  effect  of  the  first  Iih  nipi- 
tory  clause  on  the  second  nage.  1th:  i.i  tho 
force  of  an  assertion  wi*h<>ut  its  ojK'n  Mirncsii. 
I  have  m«  f  and  rer;*.'i'  .nie  the  newssury  .ifci- 
eiice  hoiu  your  language,  in  my  preceding  stnto- 
ment,  the  correctness  of  which  you  I  am  sun 
will  not  aM  in  question." 

Of  the  cause  assigned  for  the  Prcsidcm's 
change  in  relation  to  the  bill,  namely,  Mr. 
Bolts'  letter,  Mr.  Ewing  thus  expres.sc8  him- 
self: 

"  AikI  no  doubt  wa.s  thrown  out  on  the  sub- 
ject (veto  i»f  the  fiscal  corporation  bill)  hy  yu. 
in  my  hearing,  or  within  my  knowle(l;:c.  until 
the  letter  of  Mr.  liotts  came  to  your  liaii(i>. 
Soon  after  the  reading  of  that  letter,  you  threw 
out  strong  intimations  that  you  would  vctn  the 
bill  if  it  were  not  posti)oned.  That  hnur  I  ili'i 
and  do  most  uneciuivocally  condemn,  but  it  ili'l 
not  eflect  the  constitutionality  of  the  lilli.  ir 
justify  you  in  rejt'Cting  it  on  that  groumi ;  it 
could  affect  only  the  exiK-diency  of  youniclimi; 
and,  whatever  you  may  now  believe  ns  t"  tln' 
scruples  existing  in  your  mind,  in  (his  and  in  a 
kindred  source  there  is  strong  groiuid  to  belli'vc 
they  have  their  origin." 

Mr.  Badger,  Secretary  of  the  Navy : 

'•  At  the  cabinet  meeting  held  on  (he  18th  of 
August  litst  (the  attorney -general  and  the  iio>t- 
master-general  being  absent),  the  subject  of  an 
exchange  bank,  or  institution,  was  brought  fur- 
wanl  by  the  President  himself,  and  was  fully 
considered.  Into  the  particulars  of  wliat  iia.^sci 
I  do  not  profKise  now  to  enter.  It  will  lie  f^ulli- 
cient  to  say  that  it  was  then  distinctly  .stainl 
and  understood  that  such  an  in^^titution  met  thf 
approbation  of  the  I'resideiit.  and  was  deiini'l 
by  him  free  of  constitutional  I'bjectioiis;  tlmtln' 
desired  (if  Congress  should  deem  it  iiecc^.'-ary 
to  act  Ujion  the  subject  during  the  se.«slou)  tliut 
such  an  institution  should  be  adoptetl  liy  thiit 
body,  and  that  the  members  of  his  cahiint 
would  aid  in  bringing  about  that  result ;  un'' 
Messrs.  Webster  and  Kw  ing  weri'  specially  iv- 
(piestKl  by  the  President  to  have  a  coiuniuuiw- 
tion  upon  the  subject  with  certain  nu'nikiM' 


meet  your  expressed 
wishes,  is  made  the  subject  of  your  criticism.  ,  .         . 

Ditlerent  men  might  view  this  transaction  in  i  Congivss.  In  consequence  of  what  p.isH'l  at 
(HHen'nt  points  of  light,  but.  under  the-e  cir-  this  meeting,  I  .>iaw  such  friends  in  Ciiiigit.-»  a* 
cuinstances,  as  a  matter  of  i)ef.>;onal  honor,  it  [  I  deemed  it  proper  to  approach,  and  urged  uinni 
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tlnin  (lie  jmRsnpc  (if  a  liill  to  cutnhliKli  siirlj  nn 
ii'-litiitioii.  M^siiriiip;  them  that  T  did  not  doiilit 
t  would  rict'ivi'  tlif  npproltatimi  of  the  Prcsi- 
'iiif.    The  hill  was  fmRst'd,  oh  the  piililic  know. 


1111(1  »viis  in»'t  l>y  Hit'  vfto.     Now.  ifllx-  I'lvsi 


tionH  of  the  Tnion,  [  was  so  stn)n};ly  imincKci  ' 
with  till'  i'lca  that  h '  ini'ant  to  intimate  that 
h(>  would  have  no  ohjcrtion  to  a  hank  which 
sliould  lio restrirtod  in  di-alinj;  in  uxihaiip's.  that 
I  interrupted  him  in  the  leading,  and  a.--kt'<l  if  I 
vas  to  understantl.  hy  what  he  had  just  read, 
ni'd  a.^  tothe  coiistiiiitional  power  I  that  ho  wa.x  prepared   to  j;ive  his  assent  to  v 

hank  in  the  I)istriet  of  Colnmhia.  with  ofticesor 


out.  after  '.he  nie<  tinp;  of  the  IHf'i  Aujiust.  had 
il'aii;:n.  hi 

111  ('o!i;:r"<s,  and  ha<l  coine  to  douht  rir  deny 
what  he  nad  admitted  in  that  me.  iiip  (which  is 
'  must  favorahle  interprelat";  a  that  ran  he 
[Mit  ii|)oii  his  conduct),  it  was,  in  my  opinion,  n 
|4uiri  duty  on  his  part  •<>  iiave  inaile  known  to 
till'  jrcntlemen  concerned  this  chan^^e  of  senti- 
mc'it— In  'are  otlered  tlieni  an  apology  for  the 
iiii|.K'!iKant  situation  in  which  they  were  placed 
liy  his  !ii;i'ncy — or.  at  least,  to  have  softene<l.  hy 
.1  fill  explanation  of  his  motives,  his  intended 
MtHof a  measure  in  pronidtin^r  the  success  of 
whii'h  they,  at  his  re<|Ue,st.  had  rendered  their 
:i-si,.<tance.  Hut  this  the  President  did  not  do. 
Never,  from  the  moment  of  my  leuvinjt  Ids  hou.se 
"II  tliu  l.*^th,  dill  he  open  his  lips  to  me  ou  the 
Milijcct.  It  was  oiil}'  from  the  newspapers, fiom 
niiiiiir,  fioni  hearsay,  I  learned  that  he  had  de- 
nied the  coiistitutionalitj'  of  the  proposed  insti- 
luiioii.  and  had  mat',  the  most  solemn  asseveiii- 
lii'iLs  that  he  would  never  approve  a  measure 
wjiii'h  I  knew  was  su^'(i;ested  hy  himsilf,  and 
whiili  had  heen.  at  his  own  instnnce,  introduced 
iiitii  (-'(lujtiess.  It  is  scarci'ly  necessary  to  say 
that  I  have  not  supposed,  antl  do  not  now  sup- 
1«  >i'.  that  a  ditP-rence  merely  hetween  the  I're- 
>i(Kiit  and  his  jahinet,  either  a.s  to  the  constitr.- 
ti'iiiiiiit  y  or  the  expediency  of  a  hank,  necessarily 
i.it(T|io..ies  any  oI)stacles  to  a  full  and  cordial  co- 
ejuriitiim  hetween  them  in  the  general  conduct 
"t'lii'  iuliuinist ration  ;  and  therefore  deeply  as  1 
rtjriitteil  the  vi.to  of  the  tir.sl  hill,  1  did  not  fe-d 
iiiysclf  at  liherty  to  retire  on  that  account  from 
i:iy  .-ituation.  l>ut  the  facts  attending  the  initi- 
ati.m  ami  disapproval  of  the  last  hil^nade  a  case 
■."tally  (litlerent  from  that — one  it  is  believed 
witlumt  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  our  cabinets  ; 
ItriHiiliiij,',  to  say  nothin}^  more,  a  measure  em- 
hmrcd  ami  then  repudiated — eiforls  proinjited 
ami  tlit'M  disowned — .services  rendervd  and  then 
tivated  with  scorn  or  neftlect.  Such  a  case  re- 
4iiired,  in  my  judjrment,  ui)on  considerations. 
l>rivate  iiinl  public,  that  the  ollicial  relations  suh- 
>i>tin;:  bLtween  the  President  and  myself  should 
')e  immediately  dissolved." 

Mr.  15k 1. 1,.  .Secretary  at  War. 

"I  called  to  sec  the  President  on  official  busi- 
"'■=*  on  the  morning  (Monday.  Kith  Aupi.i) 
"'■fori'  the  first  veto  messajie  was  sent  in.  J 
I'liiii.l  hill,  readinfr  the  message  to  the  .Secretary 
'  t  iIr.  Treasury.  He  did  me  the  honor  to  read 
tjif  material  passages  to  me.  I'pon  reading 
'lat  part  df  it  which  tream  of  the  superior  im- 
I'litiiiuv  and  value  of  the  business  done  by  the 
I'J'e  hank  of  the  Tnited  SUiles  in  furnishing  ex- 
"laii-es  between  the  ditl'erent  States  and  .-tc- 


agt-ncies  in  the  States,  having  the  privileg<'.  with- 
out their  assent,  to  deal  in  exchangi  s  between 
them,  and  in  foreign  hills.  He  promptly  rejilied 
that  he  thought  experience  had  shown  the  m 
cessity  of  such  a  power  in  the  government.  I 
could  not  restrain  the  immediate  eX|iression  of 
my  gratitication  upon  hearing  this  avowal.  I  said 
to  the  President  at  once,  that  what  I  hud  fiaied 
would  lead  to  fatal  dissension  among  our  friends, 
1  now  ngarded  as  nither  fortunate  than  other- 
wise ;  that  his  veto  of  the  bill  then  before  him 
(the  first  one),  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a 
much  lK>tter one.  T  "^congratulated  him  u|)on 
the  happy  circimis  ico  >hc  dilay  which  had 
taken  place  in  set'i'  i^;  i',  ■ ;  veto  message.  The 
heat  a»id  violenc  ,vhic  ight  have  iH-en  ex- 
pected if  the  ve,  ,  ii  '  u'tii  sent  in  immediately 
ujion  the  pas  ,,  oi  iie  bill,  wniild  now  he 
avoided.  Time  ht. '  'len  given  fur  cool  reflec- 
tion, and  as  tiw  n.i,*sage  <lid  not  exclude  the 
idea  of  a  imnk  -»  some  forni,  no  unplea.sant  con- 
sequences w  '  ;  likely  to  follow.  He  ex- 
pressed his  grvut  surprise  that  there  shouhl  bo 
so  much  excitement  upon  the  subject  ;  .said  that 
he  had  had  his  mind  made  up  on  the  bill  before 
him  from  the  first,  but  had  <ielayed  his  message 
that  then'  should  be  time  for  the  excitement  to 
wear  oil';  that  nothing  could  Ik>  more  ea.sy  than 
to  pass  a  bill  which  would  answer  all  necissaiy 
purpose.-^ ;  that  it  could  be  done  in  thn-e  days. 
The  next  day.  having  occasion  to  see  the  I'resi- 
de!  t  again,  he  reipiested  me  to  furnish  hin»  vvith 
su.'h  information  as  the  war  department  afforded 
of  the  embarrassments  attending  the  transfer 
and  disb\u-8ement  of  the  public  revenue  to  dis- 
tant |ioints  on  the  frontier,  in  Florida,  &c.  He 
at  the  same  lime  re'|nested  me  to  draw  up  a 
brief  statement  of  my  views  u|>ou  tlu'  subject, 
showing  the  practical  ailvantages  and  necessity 
of  such  a  fiscal  institution  as  he  had  thought  of 
proposing.  Such  information  as  1  could  hastily 
collect  from  the  heads  of  the  princijial  disbur-ing 
bureaus  of  the  department  I  handed  to  him  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  kni'wi".;:,  'Anu  time 
was  of  the  utmost  imjiortanc'  in  the  state  in 
which  the  question  then  wi'.>.  He  received  tlie 
statements  I  gave  \\:::\  "•••li  manifest  inditrerence, 
and  iilirmed  i>.e  by  remarking  that  he  began  to 
doubt  whether  he  would  give  his  assent  (as  I 
und  Tstood  him)  to  any  bank." 

This  was  Mr,  Boll's  first  knowledge  of  the 
second  bill — all  got  from  the  I'n-sident  himself, 
and  while  he  was  under  nervous  apprehension 
of  the  storm  which  was  to  burst  upon  him.    He 
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f^Oi'S  on  to  d<'tnil  tho  Biibocqncnt  consiiltiiti'iiis 
with  his  cnlHTii't,  and  tspt'ciiiliy  witli  Mr.  Weli- 
Pter,  iiH  lu'ivtofore  j;i^*'">  '""'  fmcliulrs  willi 
expressing  the  inipoKnihility  of  his  ivnminiii(f 
lon^trr  in  the  cabinet. 

Mr.  ('nrrrKNnr.N,  thn  attorney -pieneral,  re- 
cipned  in  a  hrief  and  pciierid  letter,  only  statin); 
that  circiiinstaneeH  eliiefly  eonneeted  with  the 
fiscal  apnt  liilis,  made  it  his  dnty  to  do  so. 
His  re-en'e  was  sn|>|K)sed  to  l»e  imlured  by  the 
close  friendly  relation  in  which  he  stood  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Clay.  Palliation  for  Mr.  Tyler's 
condnct  waH  attempted  to  he  found  l)y  Home  of 
his  friendH  in  the  alleped  hostility  of  Mr.  Clay 
to  him.  and  <lesire  to  brow-beat  him,  and  em- 
barrass him.  No  donbt  Mr.  Clay  wn.s  indij;- 
iiant.  and  jnstly  so,  at  the  first  veto,  well  know- 
\uji  the  canse  of  it  as  he  sliowed  in  his  replies 
to  Mr.  Hives  and  Mr.  Archer :  but  that  was 
aftiT  the  veto,  lint  even  then  the  expression 
of  his  indifination  was  greatly  restrained,  and  he 
yielde«l  to  his  frieniis  in  twice  pnttin;;  off  his 
speech  on  that  first  veto,  that  lie  mi};ht  not  dis- 
turb Mr.  Tyler  in  his  preparation  of  the  second 
bill.  'J'he  interest  at  Rtake  was  too  great — no 
less  than  the  loss  of  the  main  fruits  of  the  jiresi- 
dential  election — for  him  to  break  voluntarily 
with  Mr.  Tyler.  lie  restrained  himself,  and 
only  ceased  his  self-restraint,  when  temiwri/inj; 
would  no  lontrer  answer  any  purjKJse  ;  and  only 
denounced  Mr.  Tyler  when  lu"  knew  that  lie  had 
gone  into  the  end  rces  of  a  third  party — taken 
his  stand  agaius'  ar.y  national  bank  as  a  means 
of  reconciling  himself  to  the  democracy — and 
substituted  "a  secret  aihnl"  (which  liestigma- 
tizeil  as  "  <i  kitchen  cabin"' ")  in  place  of  liis 
constitutional  advisers. 

Two  days  after  the  appearance  of  those  letters 
of  resiirnation,  the  whole  of  which  came  out  in 
the  National  lutellij^encer,  Mr.  Webster  pul)- 
lished  his  reasons  for  not  joining  in  that  act  with 
his  colleagues  :  and  justice  to  him  requires  this 
jiaper  to  be  givt'u  in  his  own  words.  It  is  dated 
September  l.'Uh,  and  addressed  to  Messrs.  Gales 
and  Seaton,  the  well  reliable  wliig  editors  in 
Washington. 

"  Lest  any  misapprehension  sliould  exist.  a.s 
to  tlie  reas(jiis  which  have  led  me  todili'er  from 
the  course  pursued  by  my  late  colleagues,  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  remain  in  my  place,  first,  because 
I  have  seiu  no  suHieient  reasons  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  late  cabinet,  by  the  voluntary  act  of 
its  own  members.    I  am  perfectly  persuaded  of 


the  absolute  necessity  of  an  in>.tituti'in.  lunlcr 
the  authority  of  Congress,  to  aid  revenue  iiri<| 
financial  operations,  and  to  give  the  cnuniiv  iln 
blessings  of  a  good  ciirn'ticy  and  cluiip  |.\- 
changt'H.  Notwithstanding  \v)iat  has  pii;.M.|.  I 
have  confidence  that  the  I'residcnt  will  (n-i.pi  i 
ate  with  the  legislatui'e  in  overcoming  ail  (litli. 
cnlties  in  the  ot'ainnieiit  of  these  objccis;  imi 
it  is  to  the  union  of  the  whig  party — by  \vlii(  1 
1  mean  tlie  whole  party,  the  whig  I'lesidi  iit.  tin 
whig  Congress,  and  the  whig  people — tlmi  I  Imk 
for  n  realization  of  our  wishes.  I  can  link  im 
where  else.  In  the  second  place,  if  I  hail  x.i 
rea.sons  to  resign  my  office,  I  should  nil  Inim 
done  so,  without  u'iving  tlie  President  reasnnalji 
notice,  ami  affortliiig  him  time  to  select  lliilanl- 
to  which  he  shonhl  confide  the  delicate  anil  im 
portunt  affairs  now  pending  in  this  departim m.' 

Notwithstanding  the  tone  of  this  Ictli  r.  ii  i. 
entirely  certain  that  Mr.  Webster  had  ii;ii(.ii 
to  go  out  with  his  colleagues,  and  was  e.\|iertiil 
to  have  done  so  at  the  time  they  .sent  in  tliiiv 
resignations  ;  but,  in  the  mean  while,  mean-  li.nl 
been  found  to  effect  a  change  in  his  dctt  iniin i- 
tion,  probably  by  disavowing  u.i  apjilicatin:!  of 
any  part  of  the  New  York  Herald  letter  li  Im.i 
— certainly  (as  it  oppears  from  his  leitn )  U 
promising  a  co-operation  in  the  estalili.-himni 
of  a  national  bank  (for  that  is  what  \\a»  in- 
tended by  the  blessings  of  a  sound  curri  niv  am! 
cheap  exchanges);  and  also  e(|Ually  cutuiii. 
from  the  same  letter,  that  he  v.u-  maile  tux- 
pect  that  he  would  be  able  to  keep  all  \vlii;;;in 
together — wliig  President  Tyler,  whig  ineiiilnr- 
of  Congress,  and  whig  people,  thronglimit  tl; 
I'nion.  The  liclief  of  the.se  things  shows  i!i;i: 
Mr.  Webster  vras  entirely  ignorant  of  tlio  I'  i 
mation  of  a  third  party,  resting  on  a  (leinmniii' 
basis ;  and  that  the  President  himself  \va-  ;i. 
regular  march  to  the  democratic  camp,  liut  ■  i 
all  this  hereafter. 

The  reconstruction  of  his  cabinet  bccainc  lliv 
immediate  care  of  the  President,  ami  in  tin 
course  of  a  month  it  was  aceomplisluil.    Mr. 
Walter  P'orward,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  aifiiiii^'i 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  the  depailnuiit  if 
war  was  ollered  to  Mr.  Justice  McLean  nf  ihi 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  iii-n 
his  refusal  to  accept  the  place,  it  was  (onfirii'i 
upon  John  C.  Spencer,  Esu.,  of  New  York  ;  .M 
Al)el    P.  Upshur,  of  Viiginia,  was  appuin'i': 
Secretary  of  the  Navy— Hugh  S.  I.tgnie,  Ev 
of  South  Carolina,  Attorney-General— t'li^n- 
A.  Wicklifle,  Esq.,  of  Kentucky,  Postum.<ta 
General.     This  cabinet  was  not  of  unifurm  l'^-- 
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liliciil  comiiK'XioJi.  Mr.  AVi'lmtiT  had  Iwcn  i»t'r- 
mamiitly  of  timt  party  wliicli,  under  whatso- 
(\('r  iiaiiie,  liad  rcinaiiu'd  aiitapmiHtic  to  tlio 
il,  iiio<  nu  y.  Ml'.  Forward  cniuu  into  public  life 
.IiiiKK'nitie.  and  afterwards  aete<l  with  its  an- 
tii-iiiii^t?» :  the  Baine  of  Mr.  Wickliflb  and  Mr. 
o|K  iKvr :  .Mr.  I'pslnir  a  whij^,  ela.ssed  with  Mr. 
I'lilhiiiiii's  jxditical  friends — Mr.  Lej^are  the  con- 
iiiiiy,  and  deniocnitic,  and  distiuftuished  for  op- 
|,o<ition  to  iiiiHitlcatioii,  secession,  and  disunion. 


CHAPTER    LXXXV. 

KI.l'l  niATI-'N  OK  mi;.  TYl.KlinVTIIK  WIIKJ  I'AII- 
TY:  Tlll.li:  MAMKKSTO:  COUNTKU  MANIFK'^TO 
IIY  mi:.  (  AI.KIJ  llSHINU. 

Tin:  conduct  of  Mr.  Tyler  in  relation  to  a  na- 
limml  lj;n\k  produced  its  natural  efl'ect  upon  the 
jiaity  wliich  liail  elected  him — dispust  ond  re- 
v(ilt.  in  both  Houses  of  Congre.ss  individual 
nicmlK'rs  boldly  denounced  and  renounced  him. 
ill'  sciined  to  bo  crushed  there,  for  his  assail- 
ants were  many  and  fierce— his  defenders  few, 
auil  IVtble.  But  a  more  formal  act  of  condcm- 
iiatimi.  and  separation  was  wanted — and  had. 
(In  till'  11th  day  of  Septemlier— the  day  of  the 
c;il)iikt  resijrnations,  and  two  days  after  the 
tl■ll!lsmis^ion  of  the  seconil  veto  message — the 
wliiirs  (if  the  two  Houses  had  a  formal  meeting 
til  coiiMiIir  what  they  should  do  in  the  new, 
imniiialdiw,  and  acephalous  condition  in  which 
tliiy  found  them.selves.  The  delilx-rations  were 
ouiiiiucti'd  with  all  form.  Mr.  Senator  Dixon 
if  lUimle  Island,  and  Mr.  Jeremiah  Morrow  of 
(Miiii— botli  of  them  men  venerable  for  age 
!iii«l  cliaracter — were  appointed  presidents  ;  and 
.Messrs.  Kiniieth  Hayner  of  North  Carolina, 
•Mr.  Cliristiipher  Morgan  of  New  York,  and 
llicliiiiil  W.  Thompson  of  Indiana— all  members 
'  ftlK'  House — were  a])pointed  secretaries.  Mr, 
Maniftini,  of  North  Carolina,  then  offered  two 
resulutions ; 

"1.  That  it  is  expedient  for  the  whigs  of  the 
S~»iiiitc  .iiiil  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
I  iiitiil  States  to  publish  an  address  to  the  peo- 
ple of  tin-  Iiiited  States,  cimtaining  ii  succinct 
exiiiisitiim  nf  the  ](niminent  proceedings  of  the 
extra  sfssiim  of  Congress,  of  the  measures  that 
liave  linu  iiii'ipted.  and  those  in  which  they 
liavi'  fiiilcd.  and  the  causes  of  such  failure  ;  to- 


gether with  such  other  matters  as  may  exhibit 
truly  the  condition  of  the  whig  party  and  whig 
pn)S|M'ets. 

"2.  That  a  committee  of  three  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  and  live  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
be  a|i|)<)inted  to  prejiait'  such  atldress,  and  sul>- 
mit  it  to  a  meeting  of  the  whigs  on  Monday 
morning  next,  the  13lh  inst.,  at  half  past  l^ 
o'chwk." 

Both  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted, 
and  Messrs.  Ilerrien  of  (ieorgia,  Tallnuulge  <if 
New  York,  and  Smith  of  Indiana  were  appoint- 
ed on  the  part  of  the  Senate ;  and  Messrs.  Ev- 
erett of  Vermont,  Mason  of  Ohio,  Kennedy  of 
Maryland,  John  C,  Clark  of  New  York,  and 
Hayner  of  North  Camlina,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

At  the  ajipointed  time  the  meeting  rea.ssem- 
bletl,  and  the  ccjmmitteo  made  their  report. 
Much  of  it  was  taken  up  with  views  and  recom- 
mendations in  relation  to  the  general  policy  of 
the  party:  it  is  only  of  what  relates  to  the  re- 
pudiation of  Mr.  Tyler  that  this  history  intends 
to  speak  :  for  government  with  us  is  a  struggle 
of  parties :  and  it  is  necessary  to  know  how 
parties  are  put  up,  and  put  down,  in  order  to 
understand  how  the  government  is  managed. 
An  ojiening  i»aragraph  of  the  address  set  forth 
that,  for  twelve  years  the  whigs  had  airried  on 
a  contest  for  the  regtdation  of  the  currency,  the 
equalisation  of  exchanges,  the  economical  ad- 
ministration of  the  finances,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  industry — all  to  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  natiotuil  bank — declaring  these  ol*- 
jects  to  be  misunderstood  by  no  one — and  the 
bank  itself  held  to  be  secured  in  the  presiden- 
tial election,  and  its  establishment  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  extra  session.  The  address  then 
goes  on  to  tell  how  these  cherished  hoi)es  were 
frustrated : 

"  It  is  with  profound  and  poignant  regret  that 
we  llnd  ourselves  called  upon  to  invoke  your 
attention  to  this  point.  I'pon  the  great  and 
leading  measure  touching  this  question,  our 
anxious  endeavors  to  resjiond  to  the  earnest 
jirayer  of  the  nation  have  been  frustrated  by  an 
act  as  unlooked  for  as  it  is  to  1k'  lamented.  We 
grieve  to  say  to  you  that  by  the  exercise  of  that 
jMiwer  in  the  constitution  which  has  e\tr  been 
ivgarded  with  suspicion,  and  often  with  (»Iii:m, 
by  the  pe'oi)le — a  power  which  we  had  boped 
was  never  to  be  exhibited  on  this  suliject,  by  a 
whig  President — we  have  been  defeated  in  two 
attempts  to  create  a  fiscal  agent,  which  the 
wants  of  the  country  iiad  demonstrated  to  us. 
in  the  most  absolute  form  of  proof,  to  In;  emi- 
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mntly  iie<'OH«nry  riuI  jiro|HT  in  tin*  pn-.xint 
enicrjrt'iicy.  Twice  liavt«  wo.  with  tlii'  uliinint 
dili);t'ti(r  mill  (IclilK-rntion,  iimtiircil  n  |)lan  for 
the  collection,  sHfi-kccpinx  and  dinhurninj?  of 
the  pulilic  iiioncyH  through  the  np-ncy  ofacor- 
nonitinn  adapted  to  that  end,  and  twice  ha.x  it 
iM'cn  our  fate  to  encounter  the  opjifisition  of  the 
Pn^ldi-nt,  through  the  application  of  the  veto 
power.  The  character  of  timt  veto  in  ca<'h  cani-, 
the  citrnniHtunce.'*  in  which  it  was  adminiHtered, 
and  the  (?ronndH  upon  which  it  hax  met  the  de- 
cided disapprohation  of  yonr  friendrt  in  Con- 
press,  aie  .snfliciently  apparent  in  the  puhlic 
d'K'Minents  and  the  dehntes  nlatinp  to  it.  This 
ftihject  has  acquired  a  jminfid  interest  with  :is, 
and  will  donhtlesH  a<'qnire  it  with  yon,  from 
the  unhappy  developments  with  which  it  Ih  a<'- 
coinpanied.  We  are  constrained  to  say,  that 
we  find  no  f;roim<l  to  juHtify  us  in  the  convic- 
ti'in  that  the  veto  of  the  PreHidnt  has  heen  in- 
ter|M)8ed  on  this  question  sitlely  upon  conscien- 
tious and  well-considered  opinions  of  constitu- 
tional scruple  as  to  his  duty  in  the  case  present- 
ed. On  the  contrary,  too  many  proofs  have 
heen  forced  u|)on  our  ohservation  to  leave  us 
free  from  the  apprehension,  that  tin;  President 
has  permitted  himself  to  Iw  iM-puiled  into  an 
opinion  that,  hy  this  exhihition  of  his  prero^'a- 
tive.  he  miffht  Ik;  able  to  divert  the  jioliey  of  his 
administration  into  a  channel  which  should  lead 
to  new  political  comhinations,  and  accomplish 
results  which  must  overthrow  the  present  di- 
visions of  party  in  the  country ;  and  finally  pro- 
duce a  state  of  thin(;s  which  those  who  elect- 
ed him.  at  least,  have  never  contemjdatcil.  We 
Imve  seen  from  an  early  jR'riod  of  the  .'■ession, 
that  the  whip  party  did  not  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  the  President.  With  mortification  we  have 
observed  that  his  associations  more  setlulously 
aimed  at  a  freo  coinmimion  with  those  who 
have  Iwen  busy  to  prostrate  our  purjmses, 
rather  than  those  whose  principles  seemed  to 
be  most  identified  with  the  power  by  which  he 
was  elected.  Wo  have  reason  to  believe  that 
he  has  |)ermitted  himself  to  l>e  apjtroached, 
counselled  and  influenced  by  these  who  lu'vo 
manifested  lea.st  interest  in  the  success  of  whig 
measures.  What  were  represented  to  be  his 
opinions  and  designs  have  been  freely  and  even 
insolently  put  forth  in  certain  jiortions,  and 
those  not  the  most  reputable,  of  the  public 
press,  in  a  manner  that  ou>rht  to  be  deemed 
otlensive  to  his  honor,  as  it  certainly  was  to  the 
feclin<;s  of  those  who  weit;  lielieved  to  l)e  his 
friends.  In  the  earnest  endeavor  manifested 
by  the  mcml)crs  of  the  whig  jmi  ty  in  Congress 
to  ascertain  specifically  the  President's  notions 
in  reference  to  the  details  of  such  a  bill  relating 
to  a  fiscal  agent  as  would  l)e  likely  to  meet  his 
approbation,  the  frcHpient  changes  of  his  opinion, 
and  the  singular  want  of  consistency  in  his 
views,  have  bafHed  his  lx!st  friends,  and  ren- 
dered the  hope  of  adjustment  with  him  imjws- 
eiblc." 


"The  plan  ofnn  exchatigi'  bank,  su«  h  iis  m,i- 
re|Hirled  after  the  lir^l  veto,  the  Pre^ideni  > 
understood  by  more  than  one  member  of  Cau- 
gress  to  whom  he  cxpre-^sed  his  opinion  to 
have  regarded  as  a  favorite  ineasme.  It  uu. 
in  view  of  this  opinion,  suggested  as  it  i>  In  |,,.. 
(ir»t  veto,  and  alter  using  every  proper  iUmi 
to  ascertain  his  precise  views  upon  it,  tli;it  iln 
committee  of  the  House  of  K' ,  '•e.si-ntaliM'.s  h- 
ported  their  second  bill.  L  .  lade  piMvi.inii 
for  a  bank  without  the  privilece  of  l.m]  ,\\,. 
counting,  and  was  adapted  as  closc-lyas  pn>sil,|r 
to  that  class  of  mercantile  operations  wliidi  tin 
first  veto  nu'ssage  descrilKs  with  appmliaimii 
and  which  that  pa|M-r  specifically  ilhistiiito  l>v 
reference  to  the  •fiealings  in  the  excluui;-!. ' 
of  till-  Hank  i>f  the  I'nited  Slates  in  l^.!;i,  wlncli 
the  President  allirms  'amounted  to  upwanU  . l 
one  hundn'd  millions  of  dollars.'  Vet  thi^  |i|iiii. 
\Nhen  it  was  submitted  to  him,  was  objci  tnl  tn 
on  a  new  ground.  The  last  veto  has  narmHi'l 
the  question  of  a  bank  down  to  the  basis  nf  it,. 
sub-treasiny  scheme,  and  it  is  obvious  IVniii  t!i 
opinions  of  that  message  that  the  coiuitiy  i>  n<>i 
to  e.\|icct  any  thing  la'tter  than  the  e.\|i|ni|t<l 
sub-treasury,  or  some  measure  of  the  mmv 
character,  from  ,Mr.  Tvi.ku.  In  the  niiil.M  (if 
all  these  varieties  of  opinion,  an  im|KiieiniM( 
mystery  seemed  to  hang  over  the  whole  (|m— 
tion.  There  was  no  such  frank  interclian;:i-  <<f 
sentiment  as  ought  to  characleri/e  the  miu- 
course  of  a  J'resident  and  his  friends,  iiml  tin 
last  persons  in  the  government  who  woiiM 
seem  to  havelu'en  intnisted  with  his  coiilidiiuv 
on  those  embarrassing  topics  weit-  the  cuii.'-liiii 
tional  advisers  which  the  laws  had  |iro\i<i(ii 
for  him.  Tn  this  review  of  the  pi^itidii  ini 
which  the  late  events  have  thrown  tlie  wlii: 
party,  it  is  with  jir-ofound  sorrow  we  liKik  i 
the  course  pursue<l  by  tin  Pr»'sident.  He  liii- 
wrested  from  us  one  of  the  best  fruits  of  a  l"ii: 
and  painful  struggle,  and  the  eonsiunmati'Mi  <  i 
a  glorious  victory  ;  he  has  even  iKrhaps  iliin.ui 
us  onc<.'  more  upon  the  field  of  political  siiif 
not  weakened  in  numln'rs,  nor  shorn  <il'  iIk 
supjiort  of  the  country,  but  slrip|Kd  ot  tli. 
arms  which  success  hail  jilaced  in  our  liainl- 
and  left  again  to  rely  upon  that  high  pairiiiii-m 
which  for  twelve  years  sustained  us  in  ai'M 
flict  of  unequalled  aaperitj,  and  which  linally 
brought  us  to  the  fulfihuent  of  those  tuii- 
liant  hopes  which  he  has  done  so  nnicL  Ij 
destray," 

Having  thus  shown  the  loss,  by  the  ci.nd'i'-t 
of  the  I'resident,  of  all  the  main  fruits  nf : 
great  victory  after  a  twelve  years'  contest,  il' 
address  goes  onto  look  to  the  future,  nml  t" 
iiupiire  what  is  to  be  the  coiuluct  of  the  pan.^ 
in  such  unexpected  and  disastnms  circiiDi- 
stances?  and  the  first  an.swer  to  that  iiu,..!} 
is,  to  establish  a  permanent  sei)aratiou  of  tlit 
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«hi|i  party  from  Mr.  Tyler,  ami  to  wnith  thuir 
liatiilH  of  all  arcoiintaliility  for  )m  urt.M. 

"Ill  thiM  state  of  tilings,  the  \vhi);8  will  natii- 
mlly  l""k  with  anxiety  to  the  future,  and  iii- 
i|iiii'e  what  uro  the  urtiiul  relutioiiH  Itotweeii 
tlic  i*n'si(l('iit  unil  tlK>s(!  who  hroii^ht  hiiii  intu 
[lowcr;  am!  what,  in  the  o|iiniiin  of  tlieirliiiiiilH 
ill  Congress,  shoiilil  he  their  eoiirt**!  hereafter, 
tin  IkiIIi  of  lheM('  question"*  we  feel  it  to  he  our 
liuty  to  Hildicsri  you  in  (lerfeet  fiunknesM  iind 
witfiiiiit  reMcrve,  hut,  Ht  the  Hiinie  time,  with  due 
rM|H'i't  to  others.  In  rc^^ard  to  the  tli>t,  we 
are  coiiKtraiiied  to  Hiiy  that  the  I'ri'sident,  hy 
the  (•(iiiise  lie  has  udo|ited  in  reM|>e(;t  to  the  a|)- 
[iliialioii  (if  the  veto  |)0wer  to  two  successive 
imiik  cliiirlcrH.  each  of  whi(;li  there  wuh  just 
reason  to  U'licve  would  meet  lii.-*  a|i|irol)Utiiin  ; 
liy  his  witlidrawul  of  eonlidenco  from  his  nul 
frieiiils  ill  t'oii^rresH  iiiid  from  thu  inemlHrH  of 
his  caliinet ;  hy  his  l>estowal  of  it  u|ion  others 
niitwithstandiii);  their  notorioiiH  fi|i|Misitioii  to 
kailiii;;  iiieiisiires  of  his  administration,  has 
vnliiiitarily  separated  himself  from  those  hy 
who've  cxertioiiM  and  HuHVa^es  he  was  elevated 
to  that  ollicu  through  which  ho  reached  his 
|iri'S('iit  exalted  station.  The  existence  of  this 
unnatural  relation  is  a.s  extraordinary  as  the 
iiiiiiinciatiiin  of  it  is  iiaiiifiil  and  mortifying. 
What  are  the  con.se(|nence8  and  duties  which 
:ro\v  out  of  it  i  The  lirst  consequence  is,  that 
thoM'  who  hrou<;ht  the  President  into  iiower 
an  Ix'  no  l()n;:er,  in  any  manner  or  (lenree, 
justly  lieM  ivsponsihle  or  hiaiiicd  for  the  ud- 
uiinintratioii  of  the  executive  hiniichof  the  >;ov- 
irniiiciit ;  and  that  thu  President  and  his  ad- 
visiTs  should  he  exclusively  hereafter  deemed 
aocouiilalile." 


Then  comes  the  consideration  of  what  they 
are  to  do?  and  after  inculcating,  in  the  ancient 
furiu,  the  laiidahic  jKilicy  of  supiHJrtiiijr  their 
I'linoxioiis  President  when  he  was  •  /'iV/i/,'  and 
"lilio.sinij;  him  when  he  was  •ic/odj,'' — iihrascs 
a'IKaled  by  all  parties,  to  bo  complied  with  by 
none— they  po  on  to  recommend  courage  and 
unity  to  their  discomfited  raiik.s — to  promise 
anew  victory  at  the  next  election  ;  and  with  it 
the  estahlisbiiientof  all  their  measures,  crowned 
by  a  iiatidi,..    bank. 

"The  condi,.  t  of  the  President  has  occa- 
.Moned  bitter  imutiUcation  and  deep  regret, 
•^hall  the  party,  therefore,  yielding  to  .•.enli- 
meiits  of  despair,  iibandoii  its  duty,  and  submit 
tu  defeat  luid  disgrace  ?  Far  from  sulfering  such 
ilislioiioiiiijle  consequences,  the  very  disappoint- 
ment which  it  has  unfortunately  exiK'rieiiced 
'liould  s*!rye  only  to  re<louble  its  exertions,  and 
to  iii<]iire  it  with  fresh  courage  to  jter.severe 
\vith  a  Hpirit  unsubdued  and  a  resolution  un- 
shaken, until  the  prosjienty  of  the  country  is 


fully  re-esta  iliHhed.  nnd  its  lilH-rties  firmly  m>- 
ciired  agaiiis'  all  danger  from  the  abuses,  en- 
eroachiuiiits  or  usur|Mitions  of  the  executive 
dcpartiiienl  of  th  •  goMiiiiiii'iit." 

This  was  the  manifestt..  ho  far  as  it  coticcrna 
the  repuili'ition  of  .Mr.  Tyhr,  which  the  whig 
nicmbero  of  (\)ngress  put  forth  :  it  was  an- 
swered (under  the  niuiie  of  an  addrt  ss  to  hii 
constituents)  by  Mr.  ('ushing,  in  what  may  be 
railed  a  e«)imter  nianifento:  for  it  was  on  the 
Name  subject  as  the  other,  and  counter  to  it  at  all 
points — especially  on  tlu'  fundamental  point  of, 
vhirh  jxiiiij  the  J'riniiliut  uhh  ti>  hilmip  In! 
the  manifesto  of  the  whig  mendurs  assigning 
him  to  the  democracy — the  counter  manifesto 
claiming  him  for  the  whigs !  In  this,  Mr. 
dishing  followed  the  lead  of  Mr.  Webster  in 
his  letter  of  resignation  :  and,  in  fact,  the  whole 
of  his  pleiuling  (for  such  it  was)  was  an  ain- 
plillcalion  of  Mr.  Webster's  letter  to  the  editors 
of  the  National  Intelligencer,  ml  of  the  one  to 
Messrs.  Hates  and  Choate,  and  of  aiiothi'r  tu 
Mr.  Kelchum,  of  New  York.  The  first  part  of 
the  address  of  Mr.  ('iishing.  is  to  justify  the 
President  for  changing  his  course  on  the  li.scul 
cor|)oration  bill ;  and  this  attempted  in  a  thrust 
at  Mr  Clay  thus: 

"  A  caucus  dictatorship  has  been  set  lip  in 
Congri'ss.  which,  nut  'atislied  with  ruling  that 
liody  to  the  extinguishmenl  of  individual  IW-e- 
dom  of  opinion,  seeks  to  control  the  I'lesident 
in  his  priqier  sphere  of  duty,  ihiioiinces  liiiii  U-- 
fore  you  for  refusing  to  surrender  his  iiidi'|H'iid- 
eiice  and  his  conscience  to  its  decive,  aiul  pro- 
po.ses.  through  subversion  of  the  fundamental 
provisions  and  principles  of  the  constitution,  to 
luiirp  the  cominand  of  the  governimiit.  It  is  a 
(|iK'>tion.  therefoH!.  ill  fact,  not  of  legislative 
iiieiisiires,  but  of  icvoliitinn.  What  is  the  visi- 
ble, and  the  only  professed,  origin  of  these  ex- 
traordinary luovenu'iits  ?  The  whig  jiiirty  in 
Congress  have  U'en  extremely  desirous  tociiuse 
a  law  to  lie  enacted  at  the  late  .M'ssion.  incorpo- 
rating a  national  bank.  Kncoiinteriiig.  in  the 
veto  of  the  Pivsident,  a  constitutional  (  bstiiclu 
to  the  enactment  of  such  a  law  at  the  late  .'ses- 
sion, a  certain  portion  of  the  whig  party,  repre- 
sented by  the  caucus  dictatorship,  iiroceeds 
then,  in  the  beginning,  to  denoumi-  the  Pi-esi- 
deiit.  Will  you  concur  in  tSii.-v  denu?n'iatiou  of 
the  President .'"' 

This  was  tlu'  acnisation,  t'rst  hinted  a,t  by 
Mr.  Hives  in  the  Senud  ,  ./terwupls  ob.scue  f 
intimated  in  .Mr.  Wei).->ce!'s  letter  tv<  the  Itvo 
Massachusetts  senators ;  and  now  Ijroadly  staled 
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hy  Mr,  Ciishinfj; ;  without,  liowcvi-r.  nnniini;;  the 
irnimtcil  dictator ;  wliich  was,  in  fact,  uniu'cos- 
sary.  Every  l)oiIy  knew  tliat  Mr.  Chiy  was  the 
jwrson  iiitendctl;  with  what  justice,  not  to  re- 
|K.'at  proofa  alrea<ly  {riven,  let  the  .siuffle  fact 
answer,  that  these  caucus  ineetin;;s  (for  sucli 
there  were)  were  all  suhsetjuent  to  Mr.  Tyler's 
ehan;;e  on  the  hank  ((uestiun !  and  in  cuurc- 
ijuencc  of  it !  and  solely  with  a  view  to  jret  him 
hack !  and  that  hy  conciliation  until  after  the 
second  veto,  In  this  thrust  at  Mr.  (May  Mr. 
Cushinj;  was  acting  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's feelinps  as  well  as  those  of  Tyler;  for 
since  18;i2  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster  had  not 
l>een  aniieable,  and  barely  kept  in  civil  relations 
by  friends,  who  had  frecjuently  to  inter|)08c  to 
prevent,  or  compose  outbreaks ;  and  even  to 
make  in  the  Siiiate  formal  annunciation  of  re- 
c<ineiliation  elfected  between  them.  Hut  the 
desipiJ  required  Mr.  Clay  to  be  made  the  cause 
of  the  rejection  of  the  Imnk  bills  ;  and  also  re- 
quiri'd  him  to  lie  crippled  a.s  the  leader  of  the 
anti-admiui>trati')n  whips.  In  this  view  Mr. 
Cushinj;  resumes : 

"When  I.iinl  Grcnvillo  Imike  up  the  whic 
party  of  Kufrland.  in  l^^<»7.  by  the  unseasonable 
jiressure  of  some  irreat  (luestion,  an<l  its  conse- 
ijuenl  loss.  '  Wfiy,'  said  Sherifhtn.  'did  they  not 
put  it  oil",  as  l'\).\  did  ?  I  have  heanl  of  men 
ruiuiin^  tiieir  heads  apiinst  a  wall  ;  but  this  is 
the  llrst  time  1  t-ver  heard  of  men  buiblinp  a 
wall,  aiul  sciuarin^;  it,  and  clamping:  it,  for  the 
e.xpress  p'lriMise  of  knockiiifj  out  their  brains 
a);ainst  it.'  This  Imn  unit  of  ."^heridan's  will  ap- 
ply to  (he  whip  party  in  Conpivss.  if,  on  account 
of  the  failure  of  the  bank  bill  at  the  late  session, 
they  s  -cede  from  tlie  administration,  and  set  up 
as  a  Ttttiiim  (Jnid  in  the  povernment,  neither 
administration  nor  opposition." 

llavinp  presented  this  spectacle  of  their  brains 
beateii  out  atrainst  a  wall  of  their  own  raisinp, 
if  the  whig  party  should  follow  Mr.  Clay  into 
opposition  to  the  T\ler-Websterailminist ration, 
Mr.  Cushing  took  the  party  on  another  tack — 
that  of  the  bird  in  the  hand,  wliich  is  worth  two 
in  the  bush;  and  softly  couunences  with  them 
on  the  profit  of  using  the  presitjential  power 
while  they  had  it: 

"  Is  it  wise  for  (lie  whip  jiarty  ti  thmw  nway 
the  actuality  of  powei-for  the  curreni  four  }  ears'.' 
If  so,  for  what  object  ?  For  some  continpent 
ptissiliilili/  four  yeai's  lunce  ?  If  so.  what  one  ? 
Is  the  (onlinpiiit  pos>iliiliiy  of  advancinp  to 
jwwei  four  years  hence  any  one  pailicuiar  man 


in  its  ranks  wlioever  he  may  Ik*,  and  however 
eminently  deserving,  H  sufficient  object  to  in<luc« 
the  whig  jmrty  to  alxlicate  th:  power  which  it 
self  as  a  bmly  possesses  nov/  ?  " 

And  changing  again,  ni'd  from  seduction  to 
terror,  he  present.^  to  th<;n,  as  the  most  ajipul. 
ling  of  all  calamities,  ihe  Do.ssible  election  nf 
a  democratic  President  nt  the  next  eliction 
through  the  deplorable-  divisions  of  the  whig 
party. 

"  If  so,  will  its  alxlicationof  power  now  tcndtu 
promote  that  object  7  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrarj-. 
the  ver>'  means  to  make  sure  the  success  of  somt- 
candidate  of  the  democratic  party  ?  " 

Proceeding  to  the  direct  ilefence  of  the  Presi- 
dent, he  then  lioldly  absolves  him  from  any 
violation  of  faith  in  rejecting  the  twobunii  biii.v 
Thus : 

'•  In  refusing  to  sipn  tho.so  bills,  then,  he  vii> 
lated  no  enpipement,  and  committed  no  act  of 
perfidy  in  the  sense  of  a  forfeited  jiledge.'' 

Anil  advancing  from  exculjiation  to  ajii/laiiso, 
he  makes  it  an  act  ';f  conscience  in  Mr.  Tylirin 
refusing  to  sipn  them,  and  places  him  mulcrtlii' 
imperious  conmiand  of  a  triple  power— con- 
scieiMV.  con.-titution.  oath  ;  without  the  faculty 
of  doing  otherwise  than  he  did. 

'•Hut.  in  this  particular,  the  President,  a.s  an 
upright  man,  could  donootherwi.se  than  he  ili'i. 
Me  conscientiously  (liAdjiprarfil  those  liills. 
And  the  constitution,  which  he  was  sworn  ti 
obey,  riiiiiiiitiii(ls  him.  exjiressly  and  pcnmip- 
torily  commands  him,  if  he  do  not  apprnvo  of 
any  bill  jiresented  to  him  for  his  sipnatiiie.  tu 
r.Mirii  it  to  the  IIou.se  of  Conpiess  in  whichil 
oripinatetl.  '  If  he  approve  he  shall  sipn  it:  if 
/(o/.  he  siiAi.i,  return  it,' aiv  the  words  of  tiie 
constitution.  Would  you  .n.s  conscientious  men 
yourselves,  forbid  the  Presi<lent  of  the  L'liilitl 
."states  to  have  a  conscience  ? " 

Acquittal  of  tlie  President  of  all  hand  in  tin' 
initiation  of  the  second  bill,  is  the  next  task  nf 
Mr.  Cushing,  and  he  boldly  essays  if. 

'•  The  President,  it  is  charged,  trifled  with  one 

or  more  of  the  retirinp  secretaries,    (tf  what 

CH'ciirred  at  cabinet  mcetiiips.  the  piililic  kiiowii 

and  can  know  noth'.np.     Hut,  as  to  the  main 

point,  whether  he  initiated  the  fiscal  corporation 

bil  .     This  idia  is  incompatible  with  the  datts 

aii-1  facts  alxive  stated,  which  show  that  lluooii 

'  sideiation  of  a  new  bill  was  forccil  on  the  I'risi- 

I  dent    by  nicmbers   of  (.'onpress.      It    is.   nUo. 

:  incompatible  with  the  fact  that,  on  Tiusilav.  tin' 

i  ITlh  cf  Aiipusl,  as  it  is  said  by  the  t^ecriun 
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nfWar.  tiie  President  cxi»reB.sod  to  him  doubt 
as  to  ajiy  bill." 

Now  whtit  happened  in  these  cabinet  mcet- 
injis  is  well  known  to  the  public  from  the  con- 
current statement  of  three  of  the  secretaries, 
a:id  from  presidential  deelaration.s  to  mendnTs 
if  Coiijjress,  and  tliese  statenu-nts  cover  the 
laain  point  of  the  initiation  <jf  the  second  bill  bj- 
tlic  President  himself;  and  that  not  on  the  ISth, 
Imt  the  It'tli  of  Aufrust,  and  not  only  to  his 
•ahinet  but  to  Mr.  Stuart  of  Virginia  the  same 
ivcniiij^;  and  that  't  'viis  two  days  afterwards 
that  the  two  members  of  Congress  called  upon 
him  (Messrs.  Serpi-ant  and  Ilerrien),  not  to  force 
him  to  take  a  bill,  Imt  to  Iw  forced  by  him  to 
run  his  own  bill  through  in  three  days.  De- 
murriii;;  to  the  idea  that  the  Pivsident  could  be 
forced  by  memW-rs  of  Congress  to  adopt  an  ob- 
nn.xioiis  bill,  the  brief  statement  is,  that  it  is  not 
true.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  quoted 
ainark  of  the  ."Secretary  at  War,  Mr.  Bell, 
that  the  President  expressed  to  l>im  a  ihiiibt 
whether  he  woidd  sijin  any  bank  bill — leaving 
-It  the  astonishment  of  the  Secretary  at  that 
'ledaration,  who  had  been  requested  by  the  Pre- 
>i(Knt  the  day  before  to  furnish  faetrt  in  favor  «)f 
ihe  liill ;  and  who  eanie  to  deliver  a  statement  of 
tliia'  facts  thus  prepared,  and  in  great  haste, 
upon  request ;  and  when  brought,  received  with 
inilillcrcnee !  and  a  doubt  expri'ssed  whether  he 
would  sign  any  bill.  Far  from  proving  that  the 
President  had  a  consistent  doubt  upon  the  sub- 
ject, which  is  the  object  of  the  mutilated  quota- 
tion from  ,Mr.  IJell — it  proves  jusl  the  contrary ! 
pnnes  that  the  President  was  for  the  bill,  and 
W'fun  it  himself  on  the  Kith;  and  was  laying 
ail  anchor  to  windward  for  its  rejection  on  the 
ITtli!  having  changed  during  the  night. 

The  retirement  of  all  the  cabinet  ministers 
hut  niic,  and  that  for  such  I'easons  as  they  gave, 
is  treated  by  Mr.  Ciishing  as  a  t  ling  of  no  sig- 
iiiliiation,  and  of  no  consequence  to  any  boily 
hut  tlu'iiisclves.  He  calls  it  a  common  fact 
which  has  happened  iiiuler  many  administra- 
tiotis  iuul  of  no  permanent  conse(pien(v,  pro- 
viihil  good  successors  arc  aj)pointed.  All  that 
i-^iitiiit  cnoiifih  where  secretaries  retire  for  per- 
gonal reasons,  such  as  are  often  seen;  but  when 
tiny  retire  because  (hey  niiiieiK  ^i  the  Preshlcnt 
"f;;re;ii  moral  deliiiqiieiuy.  andrefu-e  to  remain 
witli  him  oil  that  .iccoiint.  the  state  of  the  ea.sc 
I-  allied,    lie  and  tliey  are  public  ollicers  ;  and 


officers  at  the  head  of  the  governmen* ;  and 
their  ]niblic  comluct  is  matter  of  national  con- 
cern ;  and  the  iwoplc  luive  a  right  to  inquire 
and  to  know  the  public  conduct  of  jiublic  men. 
The  fact  that  Mr.  Webster  remained  is  con- 
sidered as  overbalancing  the  witlulrawal  of  all 
the  others;  and  is  thus  noticed  by  Mr.  Gush- 
ing: 

"  An<l  that,  whilst  tho.se  gentlemen  have  re- 
tired, yet  the  Secretary  <>f  State,  in  w  hose  pa- 
triotism and  a))ility  you  have  more  imniedinto 
cause  to  confide,  has  declared  that  be  knows  no 
.Mifticient  cause  for  such  separation,  and  con- 
tinues to  co-o|ierate  cordially  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  discharge  of  the  iliities  of  that  sta- 
tion which  he  fills  with  so  much  honor  to  him- 
self and  advantage  to  the  country."' 

Certainly  it  was  a  circumstance  of  high  mo- 
ment to  Mr.  Tyler  that  one  of  bis  cabinet  re- 
mained witii  him.  It  was  souictbing  in  such  a 
general  withdrawing,  anil  for  such  reasons  aa 
were  given,  and  was  considered  a  great  sacrilice 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Webster  at  the  time.  As 
such  it  was  widl  renu'mbcrcd  a  short  lime  aftiT- 
wards,  when  Mi'.  Webster,  having  answired  the 
purposes  for  which  be  was  retained,  was  com- 
jKdled  to  follow  the  e.\am|)lc  of  his  old  cid- 
leagues.  The  address  of  Mr.  Ciisliing  goes  oii 
to  show  itself,  in  ti'rnis,  to  be  an  answer  to  tlus 
address  of  the  whig  party — saying: 

"Yet  an  address  lias  gone  forth  from  a  jior- 
tion  of  the  members  of  ('oiigre<s,  |iiirporliiig  to 
be  the  uiiaiiiitKiu.iurt  of  a  niecling  of  i  iik  «  higs 
of  (,'ongress,  which,  liesides  arraigning  the  Pre- 
sident on  various  allegations  of  fact  and  surmises 
not  fact,  recoinniends  such  rad'  al  changes  of  the 
constitution." 

The  address  itstlf  of  the  «  big  party  is  treated 
as  the  work  of  Mr.  Clay — as  an  emanation  of 
that  caucus  dictatorship  in  Congress  of  which 
he  was  always  the  embodied  idea.     He  says: 

"  Those  changes,  if  effecteil,  would  concentrate 
the  chief  powers  of  coveninient  in  the  hands  of 
that  of  wiiich  this  docuiiieiil  (the  whig  addres.s) 
it.se'f  is  an  emanation,  namely  a  caucus  dictator- 
ship of  Congress." 

This  defence  by  Mr.  Ciishing,  the  letters  of 
Mr.  Webster,  and  all  the  writers  in  the  in- 
terests of  Mr.  Tyler  himself,  signilied  nothing 
against  the  concurrent  stalements  of  the  retir- 
ing senators,  and  the  conlinnatory  slateineiiti* 
of  many  membirs  of  Congress.  The  whig  jiarly 
recoiled   from    him.      Fiistead   of  that    '•  whig 
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Prosiilciit,  wlii;?.  Coiifrress,  and  wl'i<i  poopli'," 
furnied  into  ti  unit,  with  thu  vision  of  whicli  Mr. 
Wi'hstiT  liail  liccn  induced  to  remain  when  his 
colieafjue.s  retired — instead  of  this  unity,  there 
was  soon  fonnd  diversity  enough.  The  whig 
party  rtinained  with  AJr.  Cloy  ;  the  whig  Sec- 
ittary  of  State  retuinetl  to  Massaclnisetts,  in- 
<iuiriiifr.  "  ir/tiri'  <im  I  to  ffo?"  The  whig  de- 
fender of  Mr.  Tyler  went  to  China,  clothed 
witli  a  mission;  and  returning,  found  that 
greatest  calamity,  tlie  election  of  a  democratic 
I're.sident,  to  Iw  a  fixed  fact;  and  being  so 
fixe<l,  he  joined  it,  and  got  another  commission 
therehy  :  wliile  Mr.  Tyler  himself,  who  was  to 
havclteen  the  Koman  cement  of  this  whig  unity, 
omtinucd  liis  march  to  the  democratic  camp — 
arrived  there — knocked  at  the  gate — asked  to 
be  let  in :  and  was  refused.  The  national  dem- 
ocratic lialtimore  convention  would  not  recog- 
nize him. 


Cli'APTER    LXXXVI. 

THE  DANISH  SOUND  DUES. 

Tins  subject  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  President  at  this  extra  session  of  Congress 
by  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  aiul  by 
the  I'resident  eonmumieated  to  Congn-ss  along 
with  his  message,  lie  did  not  seem  to  call  for 
h'gislative  action,  as  the  sidiject  was  di|)lnmatic, 
and  relations  wire  established  between  the 
countries,  and  the  remedy  i)roposed  for  the 
evil  stated  was  simply  one  of  negotiation.  The 
origin  and  history  of  these  dues,  and  the  claims 
and  aeipiiesrences  on  which  they  rest,  arc  so 
cJearly  and  cnnciscly  set  forth  by  Mr.  Webster, 
and  the  anulioration  lie  projxiscd  so  nalunil 
and  easy  for  the  I'nited  States,  and  the  subject 
now  ae(|uiring  an  increasing  interest  with  us, 
that  I  draw  iipnn  liis  ri  i-irt  for  nearly  all  that 
is  ni<ct'ssary  to  l,e  said  of  it  in  tliis  chapter; 
and  wliieh  is  enough  for  the  general  reader. 
The  report  says : 

"The  right  of  Denmark  io  levj'  tluse  dues  is 
assert(M|on  the  grounil 'if  ancient  usage,  coining 
ilown  from  llie  period  when  that  jiowcr  liad 
posses.-ioii  of  biith  slinres  of  the  IJelt  and  .Sound. 
However  questionable  the  right  or  uncertain  its 


origin,  it  has  lieen  recognised  by  Kurop«nn 
governments,  in  .several  treaties  with  Din- 
mark,  somo  of  whom  entered  into  it  at  as  eurlv 
a  period  as  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  inas- 
much as  our  treaty  with  tiiat  jKiwer  contains 
a  clause  putting  us  on  the  same  footing  in  this 
res|M!ct  as  other  the  most  favored  natiiMiii,  it 
haa  been  acijuiesced  in,  or  ratl;cr  lias  not  Ikih 
denieil  by  us.  The  treaty  of  IGiri,  Ulwiiii 
Denmark  and  Holland,  to  which  a  tarilfnf  the 
principal  articles  then  known  in  coniiium'. 
with  a  rule  of  measurement  and  a  fi.xed  rute  of 
duty,  was  a|)|K-ndcd,  together  with  a  sul)Ke(|iuiit 
one  between  the  same  parties  in  1701,  anitiulik- 
tory  an«l  explanatory  of  the  former,  has  Ken 
generally  considered  as  the  basis  of  all  siibce- 
quent  treaties,  and  among  them  of  onr  own, 
concluded  in  1824).  and  limited  to  continue  ten 
years  from  its  date,  and  further  until  the  emi 
of  one  year,  after  notice  by  either  party  nf  an 
intention  to  tenninatc  it,  and  which  is  still  in 
force. 

"Treaties  have  also  l)ccn  concluded  with 
Denmark,  by  Great  liritain,  France,  Spain. 
Portugal,  Russia,  Prussia  and  Ttrazil,  by  which! 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  in  their  favor,  they 
are  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  I'nited 
States.  There  has  recently  been  a  general 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  northern  powers 
of  Euroiie,  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  the* 
Sound  dues,  and  which  seems  to  atlbiil  to  ihi.* 
government  a  favorable  opportunity,  in  con- 
jiinction  with  them,  for  exerting  itself  to  obtain 
some  such  alteration  or  modilication  of  exist- 
ing regulations  as  shall  conduce  to  the  freed' rni 
and  extension  of  our  commerce,  or  at  least  to 
relieve  it  from  some  of  the  burdens  now  im- 
posed, which,  ow  ing  to  the  nature  of  our  trade. 
ojierate,  in  many  instances,  very  unequally 
and  unjustly  on  it  in  comparison  with  tiiat '  f 
other  nations. 

"  The  ancient  tariff  of  1045,  by  which  the  pay- 
ment  of  these  dues  was  regulateil,  has  iievir 
Iteen  revi.-ed,  and  by  means  of  the  various 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  coiimiene 
since  that  period,  and  of  the  alteration  in  price 
in  many  articles  therein  included,  cliietly  in 
conisi'ipieiu'e  of  the  settlement  of  Anieriea.  an  1 
the  introduction  of  her  products,  into  frenual 
commera',  it  has  Ikcoiuc  <|uite  inapidicable,  it 
is  presumed  to  have  been  the  iiitintioii  i !"  tlie 
framers  of  that  tariff  to  fix  a  duty  of  about  one 
per  centum  ad  valorem  u|ion  the  articles  there- 
in enuinerate<l,  but  the  change  in  value  of  many 
of  tlio.se  commodities,  and  the  abseiiiv  of  an) 
corresjionding  change  in  the  dulv,  ha.s,  in  many 
instances,  increawd  the  ad  vafnnin  frnm  i  ne 
|ier  centum  to  three,  four,  and  even  seven  ;  anl 
this,  generally,  upon  th"se  articles  which  lorin 
the  chief  exports  of  the  Cniti'd  States,  of  South 
Anieriea.  and  the  West  India  Islands:  such  a- 
the  articles  of  cotton,  rice,  raw  sugar,  toliacc 
null,  Campeachy  wood.  &v.  On  all  articles  nm 
enumerated  in  this  ancient  tarill'it  is  stillulatl^i 
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by  the  treaty  of  1701  that  the  '  privilegt'd 
nations.'  or  those  who  have  treaties  witli  Den- 
mark, shall  pay  an  ad  valorem  of  one  per  cent.  ; 
but  the  value  of  these  articles  iK'int;  ^^cd  by 
gome  rules  known  only  to  the  Danish  goveni- 
mcnt.  or  at  least  unknown  to  us,  this  duty  np- 
jn'ftrs  uncertain  and  fluctuating,  and  its  estimate 
is  very  much  left  to  the  arbitrary  discretion  of 
the  custom  house  oflicers  at  Klsinore. 

''It  has  been,  by  some  of  tJie  public  writers 
in  Denmark,  contended  that  poods  of  privileged 
nations,  curried  in  the  ves.sel'  of  unprivile^fed 
nations,  should  not  be  entitled  to  the  limitatiim 
of  one  per  centum  ad  va'<)n.'m.  but  should  be 
taxed  one  and  a  quarter  jkt  centum,  the  amount 
levied  on  the  pwds  of  iinprivilefTLMl  naticms ; 
and,  also,  that  this  limitation  should  be  coiitineil 
to  tlie  direct  trade,  so  that  vessels  coming  from 
or  lH)iinil  to  the  fxirts  of  a  nation  not  in  treaty 
with  Deiiniurk  should  pay  on  their  cargoes  the 
adilitionnl  i|uarter  per  cent." 

'  The.^'e  questions,  altliou{!;h  the  former  is  not 
of  so  much  coiise<iuence  to  us,  who  are  our  own 
carriers,  are  still  in  connection  with  ea»;h  other, 
li  sntticient  importance  to  render  a  (lecision 
upon  them,  and  a  final  understanding,  extreme- 
ly desirable.  These  Sound  dues  are,  moreover, 
in  addition  to  the  port  charge.*  of  light  money, 
iKiss-money,  &c.,  which  are  (juite  equal  to  the 
rates  charged  at  other  places,  and  the  ]iayment 
ofwliich,  togetlier  with  the  Sound  dues,  often 
causes  to  vessels  considerable  delay  at  Elsinon-. 

•  The  |iort  charges,  which  are  usual  among 
all  nations  to  whose  ports  vessels  resort,  are 
unolijfitioiiable,  except  that,  as  in  this  case, 
ti.i'V  are  mere  consequences  of  tlie  imposition 
of  liie  Sound  dues,  following,  necessarily,  upon 
the  coiiipiilsory  delay  ai  Elsinort  of  vessels 
iiMiind  up  and  down  lli'j  Sound  with  cargoes, 
with  no  intention  nf  making  any  importation 
into  any  port  of  Dennmrk.  and  having  no  other 
iKcasioii  lor  diliiy  at  Klsinore  than  that  wliicli 
arises  from  the  iiei-essity  of  paying  the  Sound 
dues,  and,  in  iso  doing,  involuntarily  subjecting 
themselves  to  these  other  demands.  These  port 
diiiies  would  appear  to  have  some  reason  in 
tlum.  because  of  the  eiiuivaU-nt ;  while,  in  fiut, 
llii'V  are  made  requisite,  with  the  exception. 
|Hrliap,s.  of  till'  expense  of  lights,  by  the  delay 
iiiressaiT  for  the  payment  of  the  So'iind  due,-. 

"The  anioiint  of  our  CDinnierce  with  Den- 
mark, .'.irect.  is  inconsiderable,  C(inipari(l  with 
thiif  of  our  transactions  with  Uussia,  Sweden, 
anl  the  ports  of  Prussia,  and  the  (jernianic  a.s- 
wiatioii  on  iho  Baltic ;  but  the  sum  annually 
I«iid  to  that  government  in  Sound  dues,  and  the 
'•"iiscijiicnt  port  charges  by  our  vessels  alone. 
ii-  estimated  at  sonietliing  over  one  hiimlred 
tjiousaiid  dollars.  The  greater  iiroporti<>n  i^f 
ihi- uiiioiiiit  is  piiid  by  the  articles  of  cotton, 
I'lij-'iir,  tol.aeco,  and  rice;  the  first  and  lust  of 
llH-e  paying  a  duty  of  about  three  \m-  ••eiit.  ad 
vaioivni.  ivekoiiiug  their  value  at  the  places 
whence  tliev  come. 


"By  a  list  jmblished  at  Klsinore.  in  ISfO.  it 
appears  that  between  Ajnil  and  November  of 
tliat  vear,  seventy-two  .American  vessels,  coni- 
parativelj'  a  small  numlier,  lowered  their  top- 
.sails  before  the  castle  of  (^ronberg.  These  were 
all  liound  up  the  Sound  to  ports  on  the  Baltic, 
with  cargoes  comjio.sed  in  |»art  of  the  above- 
named  priMlucts,  n|M»n  wliich  alone,  according 
to  (he  tariff,  was  paid  a  sum  exceeding  forty 
thousand  dollars  for  those  dues.  Having  dis'- 
posed  of  these  cargiK'S,  they  rctiinied  laden  with 
the  usual  productions  of  the  countries  on  the 
Baltic,  on  which,  in  like  manner,  were  |)aiil  du- 
ties on  going  out  through  the  Sound,  again  ac- 
knowledging the  tribute  by  an  iiHDiivenieiit 
and  .sometimes  hazardous  ceremony.  The 
whole  amount  thus  |)aid  within  a  |K-riod  of 
eight  months  on  inward  and  outward  bound 
cargoes,  by  vessels  ^>f  the  United  States,  none 
of  which  were  bound  for,  or  inteiideil  to  stop 
at,  any  port  in  Denmark,  ex(vpt  coinpulsorily 
at  Klsinore,  for  the  purpose  of  complying  with 
these  exactions,  must  have  exceedetl  the  large 
sum  above  named." 

This  is  the  burden,  and  the  history  of  it 
which  Mr.  Webster  so  succinctly  presents. 
The  peaceful  means  of  negotiation  are  reciuii- 
inended  to  obtain  the  benelit  of  all  the  reduc- 
tions in  these  dues  which  should  lie  granted  to 
other  nations  ;  and  this  natural  and  simple 
course  is  brought  before  the  President  in  terms 
of  brief  and  persuasive  propriety. 

"I  have,  therefore,  thought  proper  to  bring 
this  subject  before  you  at  this  time,  and  to  go 
into  these  general  statements  in  rchitioii  to  ii, 
which  might  lie  carried  mort'  into  deliiil,  nnil 
substnntiateil  by  d<»cunients  now  at  the  'leparl- 
ment,  to  the  end  that,  if  you  should  deiin  it  ex- 
|iedient,  inslrnctioiis  may  be  given  to  the  ri'ine- 
seiitative  of  the  I'nited  States  iit  Denniaik  to 
enter  into  friendly  negotiations  with  that  gov- 
ernment, with  a  view  of  securing  to  the  coiii- 
nierce  of  the  I'nited  States  i.  full  participiitioii 
in  any  reduction  of  these  duties,  or  the  beiulils 
resulting  from  any  new  arrungemeiils  re,«|»ecl- 
iiig  them  which  may  Ijc  granted  to  the  com- 
merce of  other  slates." 

This  is  the  view  of  an  American  statesman. 
No  (luarrelling,  or  wrangling  with  Denmark, 
always  tair  friend :  no  resistance  to  duties  which 
all  KuroiK,"  pays,  and  were  paying  iml  only  be- 
fore we  had  existence  as  a  nation,  but  before  t ho 
continent  on  which  we  live  had  been  discov- 
ered :  no  setting  ourselves  up  for  the  liU'rators 
of  the  Baltic  Sea:  no  putting  ourselves  iu  the 
front  of  a  contest  in  which  other  nutiotis  have 
more  interest  than  our.selves.  It  is  not  evea 
recommended  that  we  should  join  a  congress 
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of  KiiroiR'iin  iiiinisttTH  to  solicit,  or  t<»  forco,  u 
r. <lii<ti()ii  or  iibolition  of  these  duties  ;  on<l  the 
jmliey  of  enpiiginp;  in  no  cntan^rling  uUianees.  is 
well  niiiintained  in  that  abstinence  from  asso- 
ciated iie<!:otiation.  Tho  lialtic  is  a  Kiiro|)can 
sen.  Cinut  powers  live  upon  its  shores;  otiier 
pretit  |K)wers  near  its  entrance :  and  all  Europe 
nearer  to  it  than  ourselves.  Tho  dues  colk>cted 
;it  Elsinore  uresent  a  Euro|)eau  question  which 
sliould  Ix!  settled  by  Euro{H>an  power's,  all  that 
wo  cull  ask  l)einp  (what  Denmark  lias  always 
accorded)  the  advantage  of  being  placed  on  tho 
footing  of  the  most  favored  nation.  Wo  might 
solicit  a  further  reduction  of  the  dues  on  the 
articles  of  which  we  are  the  chief  carriers  to 
that  sea — cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  raw  sugar ;  but 
solicit  separately  without  becoming  parties  to  a 
general  arrangement,  and  thereliy  making  our- 
selves one  of  its  guarantees.  Negotiate  sepa- 
rately, asking  at  the  same  time  to  bo  continued 
on  the  footing  of  the  most  favored  nation.  Thks 
report  and  recommendation  of  Mr.  Webster  is 
a  gi'in  ill  our  State  jiajK-rs — the  statement  of  the 
case  '•oiiilensed  to  its  essence,  the  recomineiid:'.- 
tioii  such  as  becomes  our  ge()gr«phi<'al  |M)sition 
and  <iur  policy ;  the  style  perspicuous,  and  even 
elegant  in  its  simplicity. 

1  liiirrow  I'rom  the  Hoslon  Ddily  Ailvrrlmr 
(Mr.  Iliilc  the  writer)  a  comhiised  and  clear 
account  (if  the  success  of  Mr.  Webster's  just 
and  wise  lecominendatiiuis  on  this  subject : 

'•  He  rt'Cdiiiineniled  that  '  friendly  negotia- 
tion;'  1k'  instituted  with  the  Danish  govern- 
iiunt.  '  with  a  view  to  securing  to  the  L'nited 
Stales  a  full  participation  in  any  reduction  of 
these  (hities,  or  the  i-'ni'tits  resulting  from  any 
new  arrangements  rcsitccting  them,  which  may 
be  grante(l  to  the  ci-mmerce  of  other  states.' 

'■'Phis  recommendation  was  doubtless  adopt- 
ed, for  the  concluding  pajiers  of  the  negotiation 
appear  animig  the  documents  commiinicateil  to 
Congress.  The  Danish  goveriinunt  iiinde  a 
coin|iIeti'  revision  of  the  ancient  tariff,  establish- 
ing new  specitic  duties  on  ull  articles  of  coiii- 
iiiorce,  with  one  or  two  exwptions,  in  which 
tlie  one  |«r  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  was  retained. 

••  The  duties  wcic  not  iiicreaseil  in  any  in- 
stance, and  on  many  of  the  articles  they  were 
largely  reduced ;  on  some  of  them  as  large  a 
(liscoMiu  as  Ho  |ier  cent,  was  made,  and  a  great 
lumlier  were  reduced  '>!•  |K'r  cent.  Oftliear- 
ti  !i  ■»  particularly  nientioneil  by  .Mr.  Webster 
lis  forming  the  bulk  of  the  .Vinericaii  commerce 
payii;.*  these  duties,  tl  i^  duty  on  ruw  sugar  was 
reiU't-ed  from  ''  slivi ,  ;  on  1(1(1  poiintls  to  .')  sti- 
vers jj    ')i  rice  (in  ;.  Jdy)  the  duty  was  reduced 


from  l.")  stivera  to  (1  stivers.  On  some  other 
articles  of  importam-e  to  American  romtiK'n'e 
the  duties  were  reduced  in  a  larger  piDportiim- 
on  some  <lycwoo<la  the  rt'ducti(m  was  from  ;;d 
.stivers  to  8,  and  on  others  from  .'{(1  to  12.  per 
thousand  pounds  ;  and  on  cofl'eo  the  rediiciinn 
was  from  24  to  0  stivers  per  10(t  pounds,  tluiv- 
by  making  it  profitable  to  ship  this  article  (Ji- 
rwtly  up  the  Kaltic,  instead  of  to  Haniliurj:Ji, 
and  thence  by  land  acro.ss  to  I.iil)ec,  which  haij 
previously  been  done  to  avoid  the  Sound  dik.s. 

"  It  was  also  provided  that  no  nniiece.-saiv 
formalities  should  lie  rcfuiind  from  the  vessel's 
passing  through  the  Sound.  The  lowerinir  nf 
to|)-sails,  complained  of  »  Mr.  Webster,  was 
dispensed  with.  We  mention  this  circuinstani'c 
liocausc  a  rewnt  article  in  the  New  Ynrli  Tii- 
huiic  speaks  of  this  formality  as  still  rec|uir(d. 
It  was  abolished  thirteen  years  ago.  A  mim- 
licr  of  other  nccommo<lations  were  also  grantnl 
on  the  part  of  Denmark  in  moditicatioii  of  tiie 
harshness  of  former  regulations.  The  tiine  fur 
the  functionaries  to  attend  at  their  ollices  was 
pndongcd,  and  an  evident  disposition  was  maiii- 
I'esttHl  to  make  great  abatements  in  the  rij;(ir  nf 
enforcing  as  well  as  in  the  amount  of  the  tii.\. 

''These  concessions  were  iegar<led  iis  eiiii- 
iiently  favorable,  and  as  satisfactory  to  tlie 
I'nitefl  States.  Mr.  Webster  cordially  ex- 
pressed this  sentiment  in  a  letter  to  .Mr.  Isaiic 
Hand  .Jackson,  then  our  Charge  <l'Airiiite<  for 
Denmark,  bearing  date  June  25,  1M4'J,  iiiid  alsu 
in  another  letter,  two  days  later,  to  .Mr.  Sivm 
llille,  the  Danish  Chai-ge  d'Aflaiies  in  ilif 
L'nited  States,  !n  the  former  letter  .Mr.  Wdi- 
ster  praised  Mr.  Jackson's  'diligence  and  lidili- 
ty  in  di.'^charging  his  duties  in  regard  to  tiiiii 
subject.' " 

Greatly  subordinate  as  the  United  State*  are 
geographically  in  this  question,  they  are  equal- 
ly, and  in  fact,  duly  and  proportionably  so  in 
interest.  Their  interest  is  in  the  ratio  of  their 
distance  from  the  scene  of  the  imposition  ;  that 
is  to  say,  as  units  arc, to  hundreds,  and  huii- 
dtods  to  thousands.  Taking  a  modern,  ami  an 
average  year  for  the  number  of  vc-.^ls  of  ilif- 
ferent  powers  which  passed  this  Sound  ami 
paid  these  duties — the  year  1K.")() — ami  the  ri- 
.siKJClive  proportions  st.ind  thus:  English.  5,44*' 
vessels;  Norwegian,  '2/i!)''i]  Swedish,  l,'."^'-; 
Dutch,  l,'J(M);  Prussian,  2,;U»1 ;  Hus.siaii,  l,l.'il<; 
American,  KXi — being  alx)ut  the  one-fiftieth 
(mrt  of  the  Enudish  niimlter,  ami  about  the  unc- 
twentieth  part  of  the  other  powers.  Hut  thai 
is  not  the  way  to  measure  the  American  in- 
terest. The  European  powers  aggregately  pri- 
sent  one  interest  :  the  I'nitetl  States  .'■"Ic 
unother:  and  in  this  point  of  view  the  prqior- 
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tion  of  vespi'ls  is  as  two  hiindre<l  to  one.  The 
whole  number  of  Euroi)oan  vcssiLs  in  a  series 
of  fiveyear.s — 1849  to  1853 — varied  from  17,5(13 
to  2l,5H(> ;  the  American  veasils  during  the 
iamc  years  varying  from  7<5  to  135.  These 
fipires  show  the  small  coniparative  intere.^t  of 
the  United  States  in  the  redaction,  or  abolition 
of  these  dues — large  enough  to  make  the  United 
States  desirouH  of  reduction  or  abolition — en- 
tirely too  small  to  induce  her  to  l)ecome  the 
diampiou  of  Europe  against  Denmark :  and, 
taken  ill  connection  with  our  geogiiij)hical  |)osi- 
tion,  and  our  policy  to  avoid  P^iiroiX'an  entaii- 
pltment.  should  be  sufllcient  to  stamp  as  Quix- 
otic, and  to  qualify  as  mad,  any  .such  attempt. 


CHAPTER   LXXXVII. 

LvST  NOTICE  OF   THE    HANK   OF  THE    UNITED 
STATES. 

For  ten  long  years  the  name  of  this  bank  had 
R'soiinded  in  the  two  Halls  of  Congress.  For 
twenty  successive  sossiijiis  it  had  engrosseil 
tlie  national  legislature — lauded,  defended,  sup- 
ported—treated as  a  power  in  the  Stiito :  and 
viuul"<l  as  the  sovereign  remedj'  for  all  the  dis- 
ciises  to  which  tluj  finances,  the  curn  iicy,  and 
the  industry  of  the  country  could  be  heir.  Now, 
f'irthe  (irst  time  in  that  long  period,  a  session 
passed  by — one  sitecinlly  called  to  make  a  bank 
—in  which  the  name  of  that  institution  was  not 
once  mentioned:  never  nameil  by  its  fri -nds ! 
scMom  by  its  foes.  Whence  this  silence  .' 
Wheuoe  this  avoidance  of  a  name  so  long,  so 
lately,  and  so  loudly  invoked  ?  Alas  !  the  great 
Imiik  had  run  its  career  of  audacity,  crime,  op- 
pression, and  corruption.  It  was  in  the  hands 
of  justice,  for  its  crimes  mid  it.s  debts — was 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  its  late  insolvent  di- 
reotiiry — placed  in  the  custody  of  assignees — 
and  passed  into  a  state  of  insolvent  li(iuidatioii. 
(loaded  by  public  leproaches.  and  left  alone  in 
a  state  of  suspension  by  other  banks,  she  es- 
wed  the  perilous  elfort  of  a  resumption.  Her 
CT'dit  was  gone.  It  was  only  for  iiayment  that 
•my  one  approached  her  doors.  In  twenty  <lays 
sliL'  was  eviscerated  of  six  millions  of  solid  dol- 
lars, uccunmlatid  by  extraordinary  means,  to 


enable  her  to  bid  for  n  re-charler  at  the  extra 
session.  This  was  the  last  hope,  and  which 
had  been  resolvcfl  u{)on  from  the  moment  of 
General  Harrison's  electicm.  She  was  emptj. 
The  seventy-six  millions  of  assets,  sworn  to  the 
month  before,  were  either  undi.scoveridjle,  or 
iniavailable.  The  shortest  month  in  the  ycnr 
had  been  too  long  for  her  brief  resoun-es. 
Karly  ir>  the  month  of  February,  her  directory 
i-siied  a  new  decree  of  susjiension — the  third 
one  in  four  years  ;  but  it  was  in  vain  to  under- 
take to  pass  off  this  stoppage  for  a  suspension. 
It  was  felt  by  all  to  l)c  an  ins(dvency.  though 
bolstered  by  the  usual  protestations  of  entire 
ability,  and  firm  determination  to  resume  briefly. 
An  avalanche  of  suits  fell  upon  the  helpless  in- 
stitution, with  judgments  carrying  twelve  per 
cent,  damages,  and  executions  to  ln'  levied  on 
whatever  could  be  found.  Alarmed  at  last,  the 
stockholders  assembk-d  in  general  meeting,  and 
verified  the  condition  of  their  projiorty.  It  wiw 
a  wreck  !  nothing  but  fragments  to  \k'  found, 
and  olllcers  of  the  bank  feeding  (m  these  cruinba 
though  already  gorged  with  the  sjioils  of  the 
monster. 

A  report  of  the  afl'airs  of  the  institution  was 
made  by  a  committee  of  the  stockholders :  it 
was  such  an  exbib:'  -on  of  waste  and  destruction, 
and  of  downright  plundeiing,  and  criiniiial  nii.s- 
conduc't,  as  was  never  seen  befort;  in  ilie  annals 
of  banking.  Fill  > -six  millions  and  three  (|i;iir- 
ters  of  capital  out  of  sixty-two  millions  and  one 
quarter  (including  its  own  i>{  thii  ty-fivc)  wcu? 
sunk  in  the  limits  of  Pliiladel]ihia  alone:  for 
the  great  monster  in  going  down,  had  carried 
many  others  alon;:  '  h  her ;  and,  like  the  strong 
man  in  .Scripture  w  more  in  her  death  than 
in  her  life.  Va>'  is  her  field  of  destruction — 
extcndingall  over  ihe  I'nitefl  Slatt  s — ami  reach- 
ing to  KiirojH?.  uliere  four  million-  sterling  of 
her  stock  was  id,  and  large  loans  bad  been 
contracted.  I  vcrsally  on  classi's  the  ruin 
fell — foreigi  •  IS  well  as  citi/eiis — |icers  and 
|K'eivs>es,  a  ui  11  as  the  |doii<;!imaii  and  the 
wush-woniaii  -  merchants,  tradesmen,  lawyers, 
divines:  widow-  and  ovphans,  wards  and  giiar- 
di.ins :  confi'lin-  friends  win.  cum  ■  to  ilio  re.s- 
<Mie  :  decvived  .-lockliolders  who  held  on  to  their 
stock,  or  pure  hasefl  more  :  the  credulous  masses 
who  believed  in  the  safety  of  tluir  deposits,  and 
in  the  security  <  I  the  notes  they  held — all— all 
saw  themselves  the  victims  of  indiscriininute 
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ruin.  An  hiindretl  millioiiH  of  dollnrs  was  the 
lowest  nt  wliich  the  (U-struction  was  estimated  j 
and  how  such  ruin  could  be  worked,  and  such 
Mind  confidence  kept  up  for  so  lonp;  a  time,  is 
the  instructive  lesson  for  history  :  and  that  les- 
son the  report  of  tlie  stockholders'  committee 
enables  history  to  k«vc. 

From  this  authentic  report  it  appears  that 
from  the  year  1830  to  \H'M — the  iieriod  of  its 
Htru(j:;';le8  for  a  re-charter — the  loans  and  dis- 
counts of  the  bank  were  about  doubknl — its  ex- 
penses trebled.  Near  thirty  millions  of  these 
loans  were  not  of  a  mercantile  character — neither 
made  to  jx'rsons  in  trade  or  business,  nor  gov- 
erne(*i  by  the  rules  of  safe  endorsement  an<l 
jiunctual  payment  which  the  by-laws  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  the  very  safety  of  the  bank,  re- 
quired ;  nor  even  made  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, as  the  charter  require<l ;  but  illegally  and 
clandestinely,  by  the  exchange  committee— a 
small  derivation  of  three  from  the  body  of  the 
committee,  of  which  the  President  of  the  bank 
was  ♦■./•  ojficiu  a  memljer,  and  the  others  as  g(K)d 
as  nominated  by  him.  It  follows  then  that 
thi'se,  near  thirty  millions  of  loans,  were  vir- 
tually made  by  Mr.  liiddlc  himself;  and  in  vio- 
lation of  the  charter,  the  by-laws  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  bunkinp.  To  whom  were  they  ma<le  ? 
To  memln'rs  of  t'ongress,  to  tnlitors  of  news- 
jmiKTS,  to  brawling  politicians,  to  brokers  and 
jobbers,  to  favorites  and  connections :  and  all 
with  u  view  to  purchase  a  re-charter,  or  to  en- 
rich coimections,  and  exalt  himself — having  the 
puerile  vanity  to  delight  in  Ijcing  called  the 
"  Enii»eror  Nicholas."  Of  course  these  loans 
were,  in  many  instances,  not  expected  to  be 
rt'turned — in  few  so  secured  as  to  compel  re- 
turn :  and,  consequently,  near  all  a  dead  loss  to 
the  stockholders,  whose  money  was  thus  dis- 
jK)se(l  of. 

The  manner  in  which  these  loans  were  made 
to  niembiTS  of  t^onpress,  was  told  to  me  by  c/ue 
of  these  members  who  had  gone  through  (his 
process  of  bank  accommodation  ;  and  who,  vot- 
ing against  the  bank.  atUr  petting  the  loan,  felt 
himself  free  from  shame  in  telling  what  had 
been  done.  He  needed  $4,000,  and  could  not 
get  it  at  home :  he  went  to  Philadelphia — to 
tlie  bank — iiKpiiivd  for  Mr.  Hiilflle— was  shown 
into  an  ante-room,  supplied  with  ncwsp-qHTs 
and  periodicals ;  and  asked  to  sit,  and  amuse 


himself— the  president  ln'ing  engaged  for  tb' 
moment.  Presently  a  side  door  o|Hne(l.  He 
was  ushered  into  the  presence— graciously  re- 
ceived— stated  his  l)U8incss — was  smilingly  an- 
swered that  he  could  have  it,  and  nion-  if  he 
wished  it :  that  he  could  leave  his  nolo  with 
the  exchange  committee,  and  check  at  once  f^r 
the  proceeds :  and  if  inconvenient  to  givo  an 
indorser  before  he  went  home,  he  could  ilo  it 
afterwards:  and,  whoever  ho  said  was  good. 
would  be  accepted.  And  in  telling  me  this,  the 
member  said  ho  could  read  -'bribery"  in  his 
eyes. 

The  loans  to  brokers  to  extort  nsjiry  upon— 
to  jobl)er8,  to  put  up  and  down  the  priro  if 
stocks — to  favorites,  connections,  and  liiuii<  (jI!!- 
cers,  were  enormous  in  amount,  indefinite  in  time. 
on  loose  security,  or  none  :  and  when  paiil.  ifut 
all,  chieily  in  stocks  at  abf)ve  their  value.  Thi' 
report  of  the  committee  thus  states  this  abuse 

"  These  loans  were  generally  in  large  unmunts. 
In  the  list  of  debtors  on  'bills  n-ceivalilc'df 
the  first  of  January  1K.'57,  twenty-one  iiidivilu- 
als,  firms  and  companies,  stand  charged,  nirh 
with  an  amount  of  one  hundred  thoii.'>an(l  licl- 
lars  and  upwards.  One  firm  of  this  ciiy  i.- 
ceived  accommodations  of  this  kind  Ikiwciii 
August  1H.'!5.  and  Novemlier  1H;17,  to  the  eximt 
of  4.2l;5,H7X  dollars  ;U)  cents— more  than  iialf 
of  wliich  was  obtained  in  18.57.  The  oflictTs  if 
the  bank  themselves  received  in  this  w  ay.  ioaib 
to  a  large  amount.  In  March  is;'.(i,  wiiin  tin/ 
bank  went  info  o|)eration,  under  its  new  char- 
ter, Mr.  Sanniel  Jaudon.  then  elected  its  princi- 
pal cashier,  was  indebted  to  it.  iuti,,'ii)(l  dollars. 
When  he  resigned  the  situation  of  cashier,  and 
was  appointed  foreign  agent,  he  was  'v\  dilit 
40><.:i«'.>  dollars  'Ji")  cents ;  and  on  the  first  rf 
Maii'h  1S41,  he  still  stood  charged  witii  an  in- 
debtedness of  I17,;")(l0  dollars.  .Mr.  .lolui  An- 
drews, first  assistant  cashier,  was  in<lililt  1  ti 
the  bank  in  March  IS.'.C.  I(i4,<l0fi  doli:ii>.  liv 
sub.senuent  loans  and  advances  made  <luriiig  tin 
next  three  years,  he  received  in  all,  the  sum  uf 
42(l,'.);{i)  dollars  07  cents.  Mr.  J<iseph  Cowikt- 
thwaite.  then  second  assistant  cashier,  was  in 
debt  to  the  bank  in  .Maivh  iH.Ki.  lir..(M)(i  dollars; 
when  he  was  appointeil  ciishier  in  ,'^«  pti  nilxr. 
\hTi,  ;i2<'>,.'5.H2  dollars  .")U  cents  :  wlit  n  he  re- 
signed, and  was  elected  a  director  by  the  Iniari. 
in  June  1840,  7'J.H('iO  didlars,  and  he  i"tanii.> 
charged  Marcji  ■''>,  18  H.  on  the  books  wiili  ilio 
sum  of  r).'),t)8I  dollars  '.i.">  cents.  It  ajpjK-ars  on 
the  books  of  the  bank,  tha'^^  tliese  thiie  mntle- 
men  were  engaged  in  niuiving  iuvehtnuiiti'  "i 
their  joint  accounts,  in  the  stock  and  loan  "'■ 
the  Camden  anil  Woodbury  railroad  (oiinian.. 
Philadelphiii,  Wilmington,  and  r»alliiiiore  rail- 
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nifti!  ronipnny.  Dauphin  ninl  Lj-cominpoonl  IuikIh, 
Mill  Ciraiiil   (iuir  niilruad  and  banking  cuin- 

lany." 

Tlie.-'i'  cnorindiiw  loans  wi-re  chit-fly  in  tlic  ycnr 
ls:;7,  at  tilt'  time  whi-u  the  hank  stopped  piiy- 
imnt  <i"  account  of  the  "sjn'cie  circular,"  the 
miiovnl  of  t!ic  de|)osits,"  and  other  allej^ed 
inis<iuin|;s  of  the  democratic  administratiotis : 
and  this  is  only  a  sample  of  the  way  tliat  the 
institution  went  on  during  that  period  of  (icti- 
t kills  distress,  and  real  oppression — millions  to 
Imikers  and  favorites,  not  a  dollar  to  the  man 
(if  business. 

Two  aj^'ucies  were  estaolished  in  London — 
line  fur  the  hank,  under  Mr.  Juutlon,  to  liorrow 
iiKiixy;  the  other  for  a  private  firm,  of  which 
Mr.  IJidilie  was  j)artner,  and  his  younj;  son  the 
l.iiniioii  head — its  business  Iteing  to  sell  cotton, 
liiiiiirht  with  the  dead  notes  of  the  old  bank. 
Of  tiie  expenses  and  doiujTs  of  these  atreiieies.  all 
Imttdined  upon  the  money  of  the  stfjckholders 
(>o  far  as  it  was  left),  tlie  connnittee  gave  this 
a«<iu!it: 

•Wlicn  Mr.  Jandon  .  ..■i  elected  to  the  place 
nffureijru  au'ent.  he  was  the  principal  cashier,  at 
,1  >aiiiry  of  ".dOf  dollars  per  aiiuum.  The  bank 
|i;iiil  the  loss  on  the  sale  of  his  riiiiiiture.  ^>.07 \ 
ili'lliirs.  and  the  passafre  of  hinisell'  .lud  family 
t'l  I.iiihIoii.  a  further  sum  of  l.tiir*  dollars,  lie 
WHS  to  flevote  hiiusiif  excUi+<ive!y  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  bank,  to  ncu'itiate  an  (mcovere<l 
irodit  in  Kii(:land.  t.i  pruvirle  for  the  then  exist- 
in;' ilcbt  in  KurojK-,  to  receive  its  fun<ls,  to  pay 
ii-  liills  luid  dividends,  to  ctl'ect  ■-alis  of  stiwks. 
iiii'l  f;eiiefally  to  protect  the  intensis  of  the 
liiiiik  imd  '  the  country  at  larp'.'  For  tiie>e  ser- 
vires  Iw  wa.>  to  recei\e  the  <  .iiiimissjnu  therito- 
f"iv  ehup^'il  and  allowed  to  Harin^r  Mrothers  A- 
t''iiii|iuuy,  ei|iial  to  about  'JH  <i<">  dollars  |K-r  an- 
num, hi  addition  to  which,  the  i  xpcn-es  of  the 
at'iiKv  \y,ir  allowed  liiin,  inehnlin;:  a  salary  <>f 
i.iiiiopdiiti.l-  -teiliiijr  til  liis brother.  .Mr.  Charles 
11.  •laiidoii,  as  his  principal  clerk.  From  the  in- 
||i!M(il'  money  oiterutioiis.  arisimr  from  facili- 
tiis  iitl'itiled  by  the  a;;eiicy.  the  aninuiil  upon 
"liirh  coniiiiissions  wir.'  charLred  was  ;:reatlv 
ni;nneiitei|,  so  that  the  .-inns  paid  hini  tor  hi- 
I  'Uiiiry  services  up  to  danuary.  IM  H.  ami'iint«d 
Ht  nine  |K'V  eenl.  exei.aii^e  to  178.044  dollars  47 
"iits.  am!  the  exju-nses  of  tlw  aj;ency  to  .'l").l(if; 
liilliirs  W  cents.  In  addition  to  these  sums,  he 
«as  allowed  by  ih(  exehan^rt-  connnittee.  an 
Atra  eiiiiiinissiun  of  one  |»fr  ci-iit.  upon  a  loan 
>\U'u.,[  i„  Octi.tK.,.,  |s;i'.»  of  M'tMK'il  |K)inii|s.  say 
'■s.,.Vi  "(C,;  and  upon  In-  iluiin  for  a  >iiiiilar 
'"iiiim>->ion,  upon  subsftjn.  ut    loan-   in  France 

i"i'i  iioiiaiid.  to  till'  aiimunt  of  ii:;\.i:;7.l  II  ;•(•. 
llie  lioard  of  directors,  under  the  sanction  of  a 


lepd  o|)inion.  fromcfumsel  of  hi|rh  standiuir.  aiul 
the  viiws  of  the  former  pn-sident,  by  whom  the 
af.'reemeut  witli  .Mr.  tbuidon  was  made,  that  the 
case  of  extraordinary  loans  was  not  aiitici|Mifed, 
nor  meant  to  be  included  in  the  original  arntu^>- 
ment,  allowed  the  further  charp-  of  .S^":!.'.!!*!  .17. 
'I'he-e  several  sinus  amount  to  IJJU^S,'.!!!?  I>'.l,  as 
before  stated." 

A  pri'tty  expensive  a^tency,  althonph  the  anient 
was  to  devote  himself  exclusivelv  to  the  businesa 
of  the  bank,  proteetiuj;  its  interests,  and  those 
of  "the  country  at  larjti'" — an  addition  to  his 
mission,  this  prr)teetion  of  the  country  at  larj^e, 
which  illustrates  the  insolent  pretensions  of  this 
iinpiriiius  corporation.  I'rotect  the  country  at 
laifte  I  while  plunderin^i  its  own  sto«kholders  of 
their  lii.st  dollar.  An  I  that  furniture  of  this 
bank  clerk  !  the  loss  on  the  sale  of  which  wiw 
SV'^74  !  and  which  loss  the  stockluddt  r.s  made 
up:  while  but  few  of  them  had  that  much  in 
their  houses.  The  whole  amount  of  loans  ell'ect- 
ed  by  thi.>  au'eniy  was  twenty-three  nullions  of 
dollars  ;  of  which  a  eoiisiderable  jiart  was  raised 
upon  lictitious  bill.s,  drawn  in  Philadelphia  with- 
out  funds  to  meet  them,  and  to  raise  money  to 
make  \- .,:'  M\>t>ii  the  New  York  banks,  conipel 
them  I  ;  I  ■-■  apiiin  :  and  so  cover  her  own  in- 
solvency in  another  general  sii-peu.-ioii :  lor  all 
the.-e  operations  took  place  after  the  suspension 
of  18.i7.  The  committee  thus  njiort  upon  these 
loans,  aud  the  giuublin;^  in  stock  speculations  at 
home : 

•■  .'^mh  were  some  of  the  results  of  the  resolu- 
I  tion  of  .March.  lH:!-'t.  fhonjih  it  cannot  be  <pies- 
I  tinned,  that  much  may  Ix-  fiiily  attributed  tu 
'  the  unhappy  situation  of  the  business  and  ex- 
'  elianiies  of  the  coiiittfv.  coiiciirriiiL'  with  the  un- 
fortunate policy  piirsiitij  liy  tin    iidmini-triition 
of  the  bank.      Thus  the  iii.-titiiti"M  has  ;;iine  on 
t"  inr'icasc  its  indelitedni-,-.  abrnnd,  until  it  ha.s 
I  now  more  money  borroweij  in  F.iirope.  than  it 
j  has  on  lnun  on  its  list  of  active  ilebt  in  ,\nierica. 
To  this  has  been  suiH'radiU'd.  extensive  dealini; 
I  in  st'K'ks,  aud  a  contimnition  of  the   policy  of 
j  toauin;r  upon  stock  seem 'ties,  tlioiifrh  it  was  evi- 
,  lU'iilly  |iiiiper  upon  the  reeharter,  tlii>t  -iieh  a 
j  policy  should  be  ai  nncc  and  entirely  ubaiuloned. 
.•^ueh  iniK'ed  was   its  avowed   piirpo>e,  yet  (Mie 
year  id'tt'rwards.   ni   .March,    1.^^17,  its  loans   on 
I  stocks  and  other  Than  personal  security  had  in- 
!  creased  >r!7.^JI..')4 1,  while  the   bills  di-counted 
I  on   per.soiial    -eeiirity.  and   domestic  i-xdiaiifie, 
I  had  sidlVred  a  diminution  of  S".''»l'''- 1'''"  "i^*-    It 
'.  i-'eins  to  have  Iweii  siitiicieiil.  to  obtain  money 
oil  loan,  to  pliii;.'e  the  -lock  of  an  '  iiicorpiirated 
company,'  Imwi  vi-r  r> mole  it-  operation  or  un- 
a-rtain  its  prosiiect>      -Many  laij:e  loans  origi- 
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iinlly  iimilf  oil  a  |i1<m1)»c  of  st(H'k>i  wvw  ji.i'iil  \'i>r 
in  llii'  i^aiiit'  kiml  nf  |ii<i|H'rty,  nn<l  tlijil  tun  at  |iar, 
wlun  ill  inaiiv  iiistaiici'.'*  tluy  liail  In  cuiiu'diiiic- 
ciutcil  in  value.  Il  is  vtry  t'viiliiit  fo  iliccoiiiinit- 
(M'.tlmt  Hi'vi-ral  <>f  tin-  olllccrs  of  llic  Imnk  wciv 
thfiiiscl\c-<  ciipiixcd  in  laivc  i)|HTatiiiiis  in  storks 
nnil  s|M'i'iilations,  <  !'  a  siiiiiiar  cliiii'iictcr.  with 
t'liiiiU  olttaini'i!  of  llii'  liaiik.  ami  at  tlu>  saiiu'  tiiiic 
loans  were  iiiidIc  to  ||ii' roiiipaiiii's  in  wliii'li  tlu'y 
MiTf  intfi«'sti'<l,  nii<(  to  otlirrs  cnjiaiicil  in  tlir 
sanu'  kind  ofoiH'ialioiis.  in  ainoimts  ;:rtatly  di-- 
|iro|ioi'tioiiat('  to  tlif  nifaiis  of  tiii'  |iarlii's,  or  to 
their  |ti'"|ii'r  and  icLiitiinati'  wants  and  dfaliiiu's, 
Tlu'  rn'fct  of  this  systi'in,  was  to  niono|ioli/,i' 
tilt'  ni'tivc  iiu-aiis  of  the  institution,  and  disahU' 
it  from  aiding  and  arconiniodatiii;.''  incii  ('ii,i.rap'd 
in  liiisiiii>>  really  luoduelivi'  and  nsel'iit  to  the 
roniniiinity  ;  and  as  ini^ihl  havi' lieeii  antieijialeil. 
11  hiive  part  of  the  siiin.s  thus  loaned  wi'ie  iilti- 
inately  lost,  or  the  Imnk  eoiiipelled.  on  disad- 
vantafreoiiM  terms  as  to  price,  to  take  in  pay- 
ment stoeks,  hack  lands  a'lil  other  fragimnts  of 
the  estates  'f  jrreat  speeuli'ii.is." 

The  .otton  n}:eii<*v  seemed  ti.  he  nn  nmhidex- 
troua  coiieeiii — IkiiIi  individual  and  corporation 
— 'ts  Amei'iean  ollice  in  the  15r,iik  of  the  I  nited 
Slates — the  purchases  mail-.  ii])on  ten  millions 
of  il.s  deliinct  note — the  i)rolits  jroin}i  to  the 
private  linn — the  Iusms  to  the  hank.  The  com- 
mittee ^ive  this  hi-tory : 

'•  In  tlie  I'Mirse  of  tlie  inTesti>?nti">ii  the  ntteii- 
(jmU  of  till' committe''  has  heen  directed  to  cer- 
tain iueoimls,  whirl)  apjiear  oil  the  liooks  as  'ad- 
vances on  iiu'ichaiidise.'  hut  which  were,  in  fact, 
payiiieiils  for  t'oltoi,  tohacco  and  other  proiluce. 
purchased  Ity  the  direction  of  the  then  I'lesideni, 
.Ir.  Nicholas  IJiddle.  and  shijiped  to  Kiiro|n' on 
'\i  .nunl  ot  himself  and  others.  These  nccuimls 
VMie  ki'pt  hy  a  eliik  in  the  forei;.'n  exchaiijre 
(le|>arlnient.  this  departnieiit  hein^  under  the 
ehaive  of  .Mr.  t'owpertlr.vaite.  until  Scpteiiiher 
-2.  \f'M.  when  he  was  elected  eashii'i',  and  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Diinlap,  until  March  '2iK  l^'4ii, 
whi'ii  he  was  chosen  president.  The  ori^rina! 
document-,  necessary  to  eualile  the  coinmitte»' 
to  arrive  at  all  the  facts  in  relation  to  these 
transactions,  were  not  accessilile.  haviii;:  heen 
retained,  as  was  Mipposetl,  l>v  the  parlies  in- 
tefe.-ted,  ad  jirivate  jiajpers.  A  succinct  view  of 
the  whole  matter,  sulHcitiit  to  convey  to  the 
stockhohU'i's  a  piieral  iileaof 't  '  .^haraeti'i'.  may 
he  drawn  from  tlie  report  of  a  eommittei'  of  the 
board  ot  directors,  uppointid  on  ihe  lllst  of 
Jul;.  1M(I,  for  tiie  purpose  ol"  adjii-tinu  and 
SetliillV  ihe-e  accounts,  and  who  Ie]Mi|l(d  on  the 
121st  of  Dcceiuher,  IMn.  which  reiK)rt  with  the 
accoinpanyini;  accounts,  is  spread  at  lanre  upon 
the  minutes.  The  lir.->t  transaction.-  were  in 
July.  l>'.'.7,  mid  appear  as  ad\;uice--,  to  A.  (i. 
Juudon.  to  purchase  cotton  for  shiiiuunt  to 
Baring  Uiother.s  A:  Co,  of  Liveijioul.   the  pro- 


ceeds to  lie  remitted  to  tlieii  Iioiim'  in  l.oii  |i.|! 
then  actiii;r  US  lln'  anciils  of  the  hunk.  'Ih, 
amoimi  nf  these  shipments  was  L'.lM'.'i'.i*  ,|.,). 
liirs  'Js  cents.  The  proceeds  wire  pas-ed  t"  tin- 
credit  of  the  li.'iiik,  and  the  account  ajipears  to  )„. 
halaneed.  The  re.-iilts,  as  to  llu'  projit  m,.\  |,,., 
do  nut  appear,  and  tlii'  committee  had  im  m.  n;,- 
of  asccrtainiiiv-  tlu'in,  nor  the  leiine-  if  the  pur- 
ties  interested.  In  the  autumn  of  lh:i7,  «hi n 
the  second  of  these  transactions  coinineiiccil,  it 
will  Im'  recollected,  that  .Mr.  .Siiiiiiel  •laiidoii  bi 
hcell  appointed  the  .'i;:eiit  of  the  h;ilik  to  usiiji 
in  London,  .\hout  the  sa'ue  time,  n  eip-|i!irtii(r. 
ship  was  formed  hetweeu  .Mr.  .May  IImiiiiiIip\, 
then  a  director  (»f  the  liaiik.  and  a  -on  d'  Mr. 
Nicholas  liiildle.  under  the  liiiii  of  iJidiH,.  ,\ 
Humphreys.  This  hoii.-e  wa-  estalili.-hnl  ,i; 
l,ivei|M>ol.  and  theiii'efo'  ward  acted  a-n-ent.  f.,r 
thi'  sale  of  the  |iroduc(  shipped  to  tliiit  pl;iri 
which  comprised  a  larp'  proportion  of  the  \\\>u\, 
amount.  In  explanation  of  these  pMi'ir<li!i):> 
the  commltlei'  annex  to  their  reiKirl  a  mpv  i.t'  i 
lelti'r  ilated  I'hiladelphia.  Itecemlur  L'x,  l.^'ln  t., 
the  president  and  directors  of  the  hank,  iunn 
.Mr.  .loseph  ('allot,  one  of  the  liriu  of  lit  v.i:i  ,\ 
l!iini|ihri'ys,  and  who  lie<'ame  a  direclnr  at  tlir 
election  in  .laimnry,  IS.'.H.  This  letter  was  iia<l 
to  the  hoard.  Iteceiuher  '2'\  IM<»,  hut  was  imt 
iii-erted  on  the  minutes. 

••'I'liisarraii;zement  continued  during  tlie  year* 
|S.'!7.  l^'i'S  and  l>^-'.'.i.  the  transactions  of  wiiich 
amounted  to  S,'.i(i',t.4oit  dollars  ".I'l  cents.  'IV 
sliipnieiits  were  made  jirincijially  to  Itiddlc  ami 
llumiihreys.  were  pai<l  for  hy  drafts  on  Idvaii 
and  Humphreys — the  funds  advanced  hy  the 
iiaiik.  and  the  proceeds  remitted  to  .Mr.  .'s.iiniul 
daudon. a;.:('nt  of  the  hank  in  London,  it  :i|>- 
pears  that  there  was  juiid  to  .Messrs.  lUvaiiaiiil 
lliimplirevs  hy  the  hank  in  I'hiladelphia  during' 
the  months  of  March,  .\pril,  and  .May,  IM'.'.  tin 
sum  ofeifdit  hundred  thousand  ilolhiis, and  tlii' 
account  was  thus  halaneed.  The  coiiiiiiittii' 
have  reason  to  lielii've,  that  this  siuii  conMi- 
tilted  a  part  or  perhaps  tiie  whole  of  the  iirulil'i 
derivt'd  from  the  second  .series  of  slii](iiKiiis. 
llow.  and  aiuontr  whom,  it  was  distiihiiti'l. 
they  have  not  hi'eii  informed,  hut  frniii  tlit 
terms  of  the  final  settlement,  to  lie  advi'rteil  to 
presently,  each  oiii'  will  ho  at  liherty  to  iiiiike 
ids  own  inferences.  The  third  and  last  tu^ 
count,  amounting'  to  ;;,'JU,niL>  dollars  .V!  cent-. 
appears  on  the  hook.s.  as  '  hills  on  Londuii.  nil- 
vaiices  S,  \'.  S.  \V.'  'J'ht-se  letters  stand  I  r 
the  name  of  S.  V.  ."*«.  Wilder,  of  .New  Voik.- 
Messrs.  Humphreys  and  Hiddli',  to  whom  ilu-i 
eonsi;;imienls  were  made,  continued  their  ii'- 
coiiiits  ill  the  name  of  lU'vaii  and  lliini|ihii\- 
hiit  without  the  kiiowledf:e  of  that  liiiii.  a- :i|i 
pears  hy  Mr.  Cahot's  letter  of  l»eceiiit»i'  -^ 
l^ijii.  The  result  I'f  these  la.st  slii|iiiieiit.s.  wib 
a  loss  of  '.li;:2r.l2l  d.dlars  Lt  cents.  t»t  tlib 
amount  tlii'  sum  of ').'>.'!.*.i()><  dollars  fiT  cents  vvu.i 
for  e\cc-s  of  payments  hy  .Messrs.  Iliinipliir}- 
and   liiddlo  to  the  London  agency,  beyond  tl'. 
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pf^,PP,,,l«  (if  sail',  with  inti>ri'»»t  tliircon.  Thi" 
Mrlk'K  iiitiTfstcd,  cliiiiiii'd  iiixl  wt  iv  ullowt  <1  ii 
'kiluttioii  for  \u!*^  III!  r>'2ii,Ono  dollars  of  sotitiiirn 
funds,  used  in  tlic  purcliiiKf  of  (X)(loii,  wlu-ii  at 
udisomiiit,  the  Hiiinof  ;U(M)71  <h)llttrH  M  cents; 
;iiiil  also  this  Hiiin,  h' inn  hunker'H  (•()•^nli.'^^il(n 
; .  .MiM«r.s.  Iluniphreys  iind  IJiddli!  on  atlvancis 
:, I  Samuel  Juu<h>n,  nnent,  '2I,0('»1  dolhirs  Htleents. 
nikinif  .'J.U,i;i3  dollarH  1(5  pentK,  and  K-avinj;  to 
>c  settled  hy  the  jmrtieH  tho  sum  of  Oi{|,o'.IO 
lollar*  '.i7  cent.s." 

ThiiH,  tho  profit  of  eijrht  hnndivd  thonnnnd 
jnllarson  the  first  KhipinentH  of  cotton  went  to 
:lii8  private  lirni,  thon),'h  not  shown  on  the 
lioiiks  to  whom;  and  the  loss  of  nine  hnndicfl 
ami  sixty-two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-four  dollars  and  thirteen  cents  on  the 
la>t  shipments  wont  to  the  Imiik  ;  hut  this 
kinf;  oljectcd  to  by  some  of  tliu  dinctors,  it 
mf  wttled  hy  Mr.  Bidillo  and  tlie  rest-  tlie 
Imk  takinp  from  them  stcn-ks,  chiefly  of  Texas, 
at  par— the  sales  of  the  same  heinj,'  slow  at  a 
mill-  of  their  face.  Tho  hank  hud  also  a  way 
<l  (nianuitoeinR  tfie  individual  contracts  of  Mr. 
Hiildle  for  millions  ;  of  which  the  n-port  gives 
this  account : 

"Uiton  the  ei{;htecnth  day  of  Aufnist,  1838. 
the  bank  puaranteed  a  contract  nuid*  i>y  Mr. 
Nicholas  Hiddle  in  his  indivi<hial  capacity,  for 
tho  purrhaso  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
lioiids  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  of  two  t'lou- 
'^aiid  dollars  each,  amounting  in  the  wl  ole  to 
i.(XH),(KX)  dollars.  The  signature  of  Mr.  Thomas 
hunlap.  then  second  assistant  ca-shier,  was  aflix- 
1^1  to  the  Riianintce,  in  Mialf  of  the  hank,  upon 
the  verbal  authority  of  the  president.  Upon  the 
2t)th  of  January,  1H39,  the  bank  puaranteed  to 
the  State  of  Michigan,  the  punctual  fulfilment 
'iflheohlipations  of  the  Morris  canal  and  bank- 
injr  company,  for  the  purchase  of  bonds  of  that 
'talc.jo  the  extent  of  3,14.'),(1H7  dollars  ."iO  cents. 
fur  2,7(i(),tMi()  taken  at  par,  and  ineluiling  interest 
"n  the  instalments  ptiyable  every  three  months 
iipto  January,  1843.  ()n  the  2!>tli  of  April.  IH.IK, 
iliebank  guaranteed  a  contract  entered  into  by 
•Mr.  Thomas  Dunlap  in  his  individual  capacity 
t'T  the  purchase  of  one  million  of  dollars  of  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  stojk.'  In  regard 
'')  these  tran.sactions,  the  committee  can  find  no 
mthority  on  the  minutes  of  the  boanl,  and  have 
^Ktn  referred  to  none,  by  the  president,  upon 
whom  they  called  for  information." 

'  ninttUigible  accounts  of  large  amounts  ap- 
I'and  in  the  profit  and  loss  Hide  of  the  hank 
^'dfrer;  which,  not  explaining  themselves,  the 
rarties  named  as   receiving  the  money,   weiv 
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called  iijiou  for  explaimlionH — which  llie;'  re- 
fused to  give.     'I'hiis: 

"  In  this  last  accouiit  there  is  a  chaige  iimler 
date  of  June  DO,  1S4(»,  of  .^Kin.tidd  u,  •  parent 
hank  notes  account,'  which  has  not  been  vx- 
]daiiieil  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  cominiftee. 
It  must  be  also  nii'iitioned.  that  among  tln'  ex- 
IHiiditiirts  of  the  bank,  there  is  entered,  at 
various  dates,  commeiieing  May  .'>,  iH.'tCi.  sums 
amounting  in  all  to  l'<IH,('>|0  (lollais  l.'i  rents, 
as  paiil  on  the  Mecdpts  of  Mr.  N.  Hiddle,' 
of 'Mr.  \.  Iliddle  and  J.  ('ow|  (  rthwaite,' and 
'cashier's  vouchers.'  As  the  lommiltee  were 
unable  to  obtain  satisfiictory  iurorination  upon 
the  subject  of  these  eX|K'nses  from  the  Imoks  or 
oUi<'ers  of  the  bank,  iijiplii'atioii  wiis  made  by 
letter  to  .Mr.  N.  Uiddle  and  Mr.  J.  CowjKrth- 
waite,  from  whom  no  reply  has  been  received." 

These  enormous  transac^tion.s  generally  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  directory,  usually 
upon  the  initials  of  ii  member  of  the  exchaiigu 
cominitlee ;  and  frei|uently  upon  a  de])osit  of 
stock  in  the  cash  drawer.  Hesides  direct  loans 
to  members  <if  Oongri'ss,  and  inniieiisc  fees, 
there  was  a  process  of  entertainineiit  for  them 
at  immense  expense— nightly  dinners  at  hoti'is 
— covers  for  fifty:  and  the  most  costly  wines 
and  viands :  and  this  all  the  time.  lUsides 
direct  apjdications  of  money  in  elections,  the 
bank  became  a  fountain  of  >u]>ply  in  rai>ing  an 
election  fund  where  needed,  taking  the  loss  on 
it.self.  Thus,  in  I83;{,  in  the  presidential  election 
in  Kentucky,  soim  p<jliticians  went  into  the 
branch  bank  at  Lexington,  u-ssessed  tlie  party 
in  each  county  for  the  amount  wanted  in  thai 
county— <lrew  draffs  for  the  ainoiint  of  the  a>- 
sessinent  on  some  ardent  friends  in  the  county, 
received  the  ca.sh  for  the  drafts  from  the  bank, 
ami  applied  it  to  the  election — theiii.^elves  not 
liable  if  the  assessment  was  not  paiil,  hut  the 
same  to  go  to  the  prolit  and  loss  account  of  the 
l.'aiik.  In  such  operations  as  all  these,  and 
the.-'e  are  not  all,  it  was  easy  for  the  hank  to 
be  swallowed  up:  and  swallowed  up  it  was 
totally. 

The  losses  to  the  stockholders  were  deplor- 
able, and  in  many  instances  attended  with  cir- 
cumstances which  aggravated  the  loss.  Many 
were  widows  and  children,  their  all  invested 
where  it  was  believed  to  be  safe ;  and  au  a.s- 
certained  income  relied  on  aa  certain,  with  event- 
ual return  of  the  capital.  Many  were  unfortu- 
uately  deceived  into  the  purchase  or  releHion 
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of  stock,  1)y  llif  (U'liicivi'  Imnk  n'|HtrtH  The 
miiki'is  of  llii'sc  ri'ports  (IifiiiKi'lvi**  luld  no 
«Hmiility  of  llu'  slock — only  tlio  fiw  mIiiuxm 
iM*r»'!*H«ry  to  (Hiulify  tlwiii  for  tlu'  (lirci'timi. 
Foirifiii  ImMiTs  witc  tiu'iuTnns.  aflrai'tf<I  liy 
till',  luntiifon-,  lii;rli  ort'dil  of  Aiiu-iiniu  siciiri- 
tk-!<,  nn<l  \>y  tlic  iinpliciitionsof  tlu-  imine — Itaiik 
of  tlu-  riiiliil  Statrs ;  iiii|)Iyinn  »  imlional  owiur- 
sliip,  wliicli  piaraiitccil  natioiml  caiv  in  its  inun- 
a^i'iiu'iit,  ami  national  liai)ility  on  itr*  winding' 
up.  Holland.  Kn;;laiid.  Franco  snllcrcd.  lint  the 
English  most  ol  all  the  foivijrntTs.  'Ihc  Lon- 
don lJankcr'.-<  Cii-cnlar  IhnsdcscrilK'd  their  loss: 

"The  proportion  of  it.><  capital  hild  liy  Itritish 
Muhjccts  is  nearly  fonr  millions  xterlin^r;  it  may 
he  descrihed  as  an  entire  loss.  And  the  lo>s 
\v<'  veiitnre.  upon  Home  consideration,  to  say  is 
^reatiT  than  the  a(;nre;:ate  of  nil  the  losses  sns- 
taini-d  hy  tlie  inhahitants  of  the  Itritish  Islands, 
from  faihire  of  li.iiiks  in  this  coimtry.  since  .Mr. 
I'alterson  estaMislud  the  hanks  of  Kiij:Iand  ami 
.*->cotl;md  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tnry.  The  small  |iopnlation  of  <<nernsey  and 
Jersey  hoM  X-'i»(i,(i(((i  of  the  sto<-k  of  this  I'. 
Stales  Itank.  ("all  it  an  entire  loss,  and  it  is 
e(,iial  to  a  levy  of  three  or  four  potmds  on  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  whole  oominnnity 
of  those  islantis — a  sum  frreater  than  was  ever 
raided  hy  taxation  in  a  sinjili'  year  on  aii)' 
people  in  ihe  whole  world.  .\re  these  im- 
portant I'acls  ?  if  farts  they  W.  Then  let  stales- 
men  nuMliiate  upon  them,  for  hy  their  errors  and 
reokles.s  conlidcnce  in  delusive  theories  they 
ha\e  been  produced." 

The  credit  of  tlie  hank,  and  the  i)riee  of  stock 
was  kept  up  hy  dihi.-ive  statements  of  prolits, 
and  lictitious  e.xhihition  of  assets  and  false  de- 
clarations of  surpluses.  Thus.  deolarin>r  a  half- 
yearly  dividend  of  four  per  centum,  dainiary  1st, 
is:!;',  with  a  surplus  of  more  than  fonr  mil- 
lions; on  the  tirst  of  .Fuly  of  the  same  j'ear. 
auother  hull-yearly  dividend  of  four  per  centum, 
with  a  surplus  of  more  than  four  tnillions  ;  on 
the  15th  of  .January,  the  same  year,  announ- 
cin;z  a  surplus  of  three  millions  ;  and  six  weeks 
thereafter,  on  the  tiist  of  January,  announcinjj 
a  surplus  of  live  millions ;  while  the  assets 
of  tiie  hank  weie  carried  up  to  seventy-six 
)nillions.  lu  this  way  credit  was  ke])t  up.  The 
creating  of  su.spcusious — that  of  18.'!7.  and  suh- 
seipient — cost  inmien-e  sums,  and  involved  the 
mo>t  enormous  villainy  ;  and  the  last  of  the.se 
attempts — the  run  upon  the  New  York  banks 
to  stop  them  aprain  l.efore  she  herself  stopped 
for  the  last  time — was  gigantiailly  criminal,  and 


ruinous  to  itnelf.  Mr.  Joseph  ro\v|K'Mli\viiit. 
(|H'rfictly  fannliar  with  the  oiH'ratioii)  d<MTil» . 
it  to  the  life,  and  with  the  indillireiici'  ..f  ;: 
eonnnon  business  transaction.  Premising'  tim 
».  si'cond  sus|K'n»ion  was  coining  on.  it  wu- 
deemed  best  (as  in  the  llrst  one  of  IM.;;^  ( 
make  it  benin  in  New  York  ;  and  the  (i|icratioii 
for  that  pnr|iose  is  thuH  nnrratetl : 

••  .\fter  the  feverish  excitement  <'onM'i|mnti.;, 
this  toos|ti'edy  ell'ort  to  return  to  ca>h  payimnt- 
had  in  a  ^mhI  decree  snbsitled,  another  crl>is  w;i< 
antieipaled,  and  it  was  fean'd   that  the  hank- 
pnerally  would  be  obliged  a^'ain  to  siisi«ii(l 
This  was,  unhappily,  too  •  oon  to  be  reali/.ttl,  fm 
the  storm  was  then  nudy  to  burst,  but.  iii^tta', 
of  Mieitin(;  its  full  foi-ci-  ut  one*-,  it  was  (kumil 
be.-t  to  make  it  fall  tirst  upon  llu'  biniks  nf  Ni« 
York.     To  ellect  this  pur|)Ose,  larp'  nicaii-;  wm' 
I  necessary,  and  to  pr<K'ure  these,  resort  wan  ha i 
I  to  the  sale  of  foreign  exclmnp'.     The  stiiti'  «' 
I  the  accounts  of  the  hank  with  its  ajreiits  alu'mii 
did  not  warrant  any  larp-  drafts  n|M)n  tliiin. >' 
I  pecially  that  of  the  .Messrs.  IlottiiifiUer  in  I'an- 
!  This  tiillicully,  however,  it  was  thou;;lit  miu'lii 
:  be  a\oided,  by  shipping  the  coin  to  he  (Iriwii 
;  from  the  New  York  banks  innnediatdy  UMmi' 
I  the  bills.    .Vccordinjily.  lai*jfe  masses  of  excliiui;.'!. 
i  p.irtictdarly  bills  on  Paris,  which  were  iliin  in 
i  jireat  demanil,  were  sent  to  New  York  tu  U- 
sold  without  limit.    Indeed,  the  hills  were  hicimt 
I  in  blank,  and  .so  sent   to  New  Yoik  :  aixl  al- 
though a  large  book  was  thus  forwarded,  it  \va- 
.soon  exhausted,  and  application  was  inailr  t>>tlir 
agent  of  the  Palis  house  in  New  York  loi  a  I'lir- 
tiu'r  supply,  who  drew  a  considerable  mMoiini 
besides.     'Ihe  jiroeeeds  of  tluse  immense  wiK- 
of  exchange  created  very  heavy  balances  apiiM 
the  New  York  banks,  which,  after  all.  siiinailv 
failed  in  prochicing  the  c<uitemitlated  eHecl.  Hi' 
bills  not  ln'ing  provided  for.  nor  evi  n  ngiiliirlv 
advised,  as  had  unifonnly  been  the  custnin  d 
the  bank,  were  dishonored  ;  and  !illhi'ii>.'ii  iIk 
agent  in  London  did  every  thing  whieh  .-kill  ml 
Judgment  coidd  accomplish,  the  credit  nf  tli» 
bunk  was  gone,  and  from  that  day  to  the  piistiu 
its  eileets  upon  the  institution  have  been  iiiuiv 
and  more  disastrous." 

•'  Deemed  Ixvst  to  make  the  storm  fall  fii.st  up'H 
the  banks  of  New  York ; "  and  for  that  \m\>i<H'  i 
draw  bills  without  limit,  without  funds  to  imvt 
them,  in  sueh  rapid  .succession  as  to  \  rvclmk'tlu 
jKissibility  of  giving  notice — relying  u\m\)  soiidiii: 
the  gold  which  they  drew  out  of  the  Now  York 
banks  to  Paris,  to  meet  the  same  bills  (all  tii'' 
while  laying  that  exportation  of  gold  to  il" 
wickedness  of  the  specie  circular),  and  fiiilini-' 
to  get  the  money  there  as  fast  as  tiioso  "nu"- 
horse  "  bills  went— they  returned  di.slK'noroil- 
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Ilk  ;  mill  111- 
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IIS  iiiiuk'  tilth' 
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mfiilHiistiip'i' 
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i,r  g(»l(l  to  till' 
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r.iniinilliiij?  '••'»<"•*  ''y  i"illi"iH,  protoKtcd  in  I'lirix, 
<   III  apiin  iir^»t<'>tiHl  ill  IMiiln(K-l|iliiik.    'I'hcn  the  ^ 
;1,1,1.-  Iiiir>t.     The  rrt'dil  wliicli  suHtiiiiiiMl  tlif  j 
..lifter  wa.H  p>ni'.     Uiiiii  fi'li   upon  itsfll'.  iiikI  , 
.|i.iiiali  wlio  |iiit  their  trust  in  it ;  unci  coitninly  , 
;!,!<  l.i«t  act,  for  the  <  riniiiiuiity  of  its  intfiit  uiid 
:lii  aiuiacity  of  itH  im-iiiiH,  wiih  worthy  t«>  cup 
■.ill  iron  11  tlie  ciirftT  of  siirli  an  institution. 
It  wa.i  tliu  lurp'st  ruin,  and  tlu  most  criniiiiul 
liittt  hiu  Ixicn  sofii  siii(-<-  I  ho  South  Sou  ami 
Mii^si,'<i*ippi  H'hoiiios  ;  ytl  no  oiio  wuh  piinisliod,  : 
ir  iimiio  to  ivfiiiid.     IJills  of  indiotinont  wciv 
Imii'l  by  tiie  ^rniid  jury  of  tho  ooiiiity  of  Philu- 
kililiia  a;?ain>;t  Nicholas  Hiddlo,  Sainui'l  Jaudoii. 
mill  ■Fiiliii  AndiH'Wrt,  for  ii  conspiracy  to  dofniiid  . 
the  -tockliidihrs  in  tlic  Imnk  ;  and  thoy  vmi-c 
arn>tiil,  and  hold  to  hail  for  trial.     Hut  they 
•urrindticd  thi  ni»clvis  into  custody,  prcK-urcd 
writ-t  of  liiihi  lis  i'lii/ii/s  111'  their  releax' ;  and  i 
wire  dimcliarjted  in  vacation  hy  judno.K  hefore  ] 
wlinm  tliey  were  hn)U};!it.     It  has  heen  found 
lilRiull  in  tho  Inltod  Slates  to  punish  (.'real 
1  tfi mliTs— much  more  so  than  in   Kn;.'!aiid  or 
FrajKV.     In   the  cases    of  the  South  Sen  and 
Mi>Mi"-ippi  fiaiuls,  the  principal  actors,  thouj:li 
nitiiof  liifih  position,  were  criminally  punished, 
anl  iimilo  to  pay  damafres.     While  these  dcliii- 
I'liinics  were   j;oiiiir  on    in   the    Hank   of  the 
1  iii.cil  Slates,  an  iiuinenl  hanker  of  London — 
Mr.  Fiiniitloroy — was  haiifrod  at  Tyhuni,  like  i\ 
'iiiniion  felon — for   his   luiiik    misdeeds :    mid 
«liile  some   plundoiod   stockholders   are   now 
(autumn  of   I8'i'>)  nssemhlid   in    I'hiladelpliia. 
Muri'hiii;;  in  vain  for  u  shilim^f  of  their  stock. 
thivi'  of  tho  {rroati  st  hankers  in  Lomlon  are  lo- 
ciiviii;;  sentence  if  tratisportatiou  fur  fourtmi 
u,ii>  foroflenccs.  noithor  in  11101103'  nor  m<''uls, 
tlie  Imi'.dredth  part  of  the  ruin  and  crime  p  ^- 
I'ltiatid  hy  our  Amorit-an  hank — kaiinn  the 
iiaiiiiM)!'  the  l.'nitod  States.     Tlio  case  presents 
lilt  strong  a  contrast,    did  loaches  too  j^reat  a 
"■■'-i ::  lo  criminal  justice  to  be  omitted  ;  und 
liiTt'  it  is : 

■'Tlu'  firm  had  been  in  pxiftcn''**  for  nearly 
two  rcntiirios.  The  two  eldt  i«ti  iihts  of  the 
linii  lad  tieon  distinguished  for  munitiffnt  chari- 
'i>.  fur  an  advcK'acy  of  great  moral  I'efurms, 
i!iil  nil  active  participation  in  the  roliirious  or 
''ii!antlir<)]iic  measures  if  the  day.  Thoy  had 
ilways  Ijfjcn  liU-ral  ^rivers,  had'  presidoil  at 
Ivi'tiT  ihill  iiicothigs.  built  chap*  '-,  and  gencr- 
Mly  nctiil  the  part  of  litieral  and  ii.sofiil  imni- 
1"  rs  (,f  society  ;  and  one  of  tliem,  Sjr  John  Dean 


Paul,  was  a  baronet  by  descent,  and  allied  to 
some  (if  the  highest   nobililv  of  Kngland.     lie 
was  first   cousin  to  the  pre.>^ent  l<ord   Kavoiis- 
worth.  the  honorable  Augustus  ami  Adolphus 
l.i(hloll,  the  lector  of  St.  Paul's,  Knighlsbridge, 
the  Countess  of  llardwicke,   Viscountess  Har- 
rington, l.ady  Itlooinfielil  ;  nnd,  above  nil,  the 
hoiiorablo  .Mr-.  Villiers,  sister-in-luw  to  the  Karl 
of  Cluromlon.     These  conntrtions,  however,  in 
a  ci    intry  where  rank  and  sts'ial  poKition  have 
peculiar  influence,  did   not   save  them  from  a 
criminal  trial  and  ulter  disgrace.     One  of  their 
customers,  in  obedience  to  what  he  ludieved  to 
Ik-  a  duly  to  .Micieiy,  having  |M'rsonally  impiired 
into  the  affairs  uf  the  firm,  pi'mi'ided  to  lay  a 
criminal   information  against  Mensrs.  Siridian. 
Paul,  and  iitites,  which  led  to  their  indictment 
and  subsecpietit  trial  iKdme  the  criminal  court. 
Tliix  ^-eiilleman  was  the  Hev.  Mr.  (iriflith.  Pre- 
bendary of  Uochester,  a  wealthy  ecclesiastic  and 
a  |KTsonal  friend  of  all  ili<  jiarlmTs  of  the  firm, 
with  which  ho  had  been  a  large  d' posilor  for 
many  years.     On   the  twenty-fifth  of  October 
the  trial  came  on  Ih  fore  Mr.  llaron  Alderson, 
assisted  by   Haron  .Martin  und  .Justice  Willes. 
The  defendiiiils  appeared  in  court,  attended  by 
Sir  Frederick    Thesiger.  .Mr.    Hallaiityne.   Ser- 
geant Hyles,  and  other  almost  e(|iially  eniineiit 
coiliixl.    The  .Nttorney-geiiei  .1  appi.ircd  for  llie 
provecution,  and   the  evidence  adduced  at   the 
trial,  disclosed  the  following  facts  :   Dr.  (iridith, 
the  jiroseciitor  in  the  proceedings,  and  who.  at 
the   lime  of  the  lallure  of  the  th  reiidiint>,  had 
money  and   securities  on  deposit  with  Iheiii  to 
the  amount  of  X'Jll.'MHl,  alioiit  five  M'arsagucm- 
powired  them  to  purchase  for  hi'       11  three  dil- 
fereiif  occasiiins,  Oaiiish  five  ikt  ii-nt.  bonds  tf> 
the  value  of  X.'t.tHM).    The  (hfcinhuifs  purchased 
the  bonds,  upon  which  they  regularly  received 
tho  dividends,  and  ciediteil   Dr.  tirillith  with 
the  same  on  their  books.     This  contimiod  until 
March,  IH.VI.  when  Sir  .lohn  D.  Paul,  to  relieve 
the  embarrassments  under  which  the  firm  were 
lalKiring,   sold    these   securities,    together  with 
others   witVi  which  they   weiv   entrusted,   and 
appropriated  the  proceeds,  amouiiliiig  to  over 
XI'J,(iii(i,  to  the  Use   of  tho  firm.     Thi.s,  as  we 
have  stated,  was  no  ofli'iuv  at  common  law,  and 
the  indictment  was  preferred  upon  a  statutory 
provision     nind  in  the  7th  and  Hthof  d,  ^irgo  I  \'., 
1  ap.  2'.K      I'he  rigid  severity  of  the  jienal  law  in 
l.iigland  on  this  subjict  will  be  better  appre- 
ciated when  wo  add,  that  the  bonds  wore  re- 
placed by  others  of  i(|ual  value,  in  the  .June  fol- 
lowing their  misappropriation,  just    one   year 
previous  to  the  failure  of  the  firm  ;  ami  thai  the 
indictment  only  charged  tho  dell  niliiiis  with 
misappropriating  them  in  this  sinuK    instance, 
although  it  was  shown  that  tho  second  set  of 
bonds  were  again  si  'I  for  the  use  if  the  firm  in 
April,  1855;  Dr.  tiriffith  liaving,  in  the  inter- 
val, regularly  received  his  dividends;  so  that, 
although  the  firm  might  be  jK'rfoetly  solvent  at 
this  moment,  the  fact  that  they  hud  sold  the 
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bonds  in  Mprfh,  1851,  even  if  tliej-  had  replaced 
them  in  June.  i854,  and  had  credited  Dr.  Griflitli 
with  the  dividends  on  tliem  between  those  dates, 
would  still  render  them  liable  to  an  indictment. 
The  case,  therefore,  overlooking  the  final  mis- 
appropriation of  the  bonds,  and  the  failure  of  the 
firm  in  1855,  was  narrowed  down  to  the  sinfile 
issue — whether  they  had  been  sold  in  1854 
withoat  the  consent  of  Dr.  Griffith." 

For  misappropriating  sixty  thousand  dollars 
of  one  of  their  customers — using  it  without  his 
consent — these  three  great  London  bankers  were 
sentenced  to  fourteen  years'  transportation  :  for 
misappropriating  thirty-five  millions,  and  sink- 
ing twenty-one  millions  more  in  other  institu- 
tions, the  wrong-doers  go  free  in  the  United 
States — giving  some  countenance  among  us  to 
the  sarcasm  of  the  Scythian  philosopher,  that 
laws  arc  cobwebs  which  catch  the  weak  flics, 
and  let  the  strong  ones  break  through.  The 
Judge  (Mr.  Baron  Aldcrson)  who  tried  this 
case  (that  of  the  three  London  bankers),  had  as 
much  heart  and  feeling  as  any  judge,  or  man 
ought  to  have ;  but  he  also  had  a  sense  of  his 
own  duty,  and  of  his  obligations  to  the  laws, 
and  to  the  country ;  and  in  sentencing  men  of 
such  high  position,  and  Avith  whom  he  had  been 
intimate  and  social,  he  combined  in  the  highest 
degree  the  feelings  of  a  man  with  the  duties  of 
the  judge.     lie  said  to  the  prisoners : 

"  William  Strahan,  Sir  John  Dean  Paul,  and 
Robert  Makin  Bates,  the  jury  have  now  found 
you  guilty  of  the  offence  charged  upon  you  in 
the  indictment — the  offence  of  disposing  of  secu- 
rities which  were  entrusted  by  your  customers 
to  you  as  bankers,  for  the  purpose  of  being  kept 
safe  for  their  use,  and  which  you  appropriated, 
under  circumstances  of  temptation,  to  your  own. 
A  greater  and  more  serious  offence  can  hardly 
be  imagined  in  a  great  commercial  city  like  this. 
It  tends  to  shake  confidence  in  all  persons  in  the 
position  you  occupied,  and  it  has  shaken  the 
public  confidence  in  establishments  like  that  you 
for  a  long  period  honorably  conducted.  I  do 
verj',  very  much  regret  that  it  falls  to  my  lot  to 
pass  any  sentence  on  persons  in  your  situation  ; 
but  yet  the  public  interest  and  public  justice  re- 
quire it ;  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  shrink  from  the 
discharge  of  any  duty,  however  painful,  which 
properly  belongs  to  my  office.  I  should  have 
been  very  glad,  if  it  had  pleased  God  tliat  some 
one  else  now  had  to  discharge  that  duty.  I  have 
seen  (continued  the  learned  judge,  with  deep 
emotion)  at  least  one  of  you  under  very  different 
circumstances,  sitting  at  my  side  in  high  office, 
instead  of  being  w'lCre  you  now  are,  and  I  could 
scarcely  then  have  fancied  to  myself  that  it 
would  ever  come  to  me  to  pass  sentence  on  you. 


But  so  it  is,  and  this  is  a  proof,  therefore,  that 
we  all  ought  to  pray  not  to  be  led  into  ttiniit;,. 
tion.  You  have  been  well  educated,  and  liild  n 
high  position  in  life,  and  the  punishment  wlikl" 
must  fall  on  you  will  consequently  be  tlic  mon. 
seriously  and  severely  felt  by  you,  and  will  nl,<n 
greatly  affect  those  connected  with  you,  who 
will  most  sensitively  feel  the  di.'^grace  of  your 
position.  All  that  I  have  to  say  is,  tiiat  rcan- 
not  conceive  any  worse  case  of  the  sort  arisini: 
under  the  act  of  Parliament,  applicable  to  yoiii- 
offence.  Therefore,  as  I  cannot  conceive  am 
worse  case  imder  the  act,  I  can  do  nothinfr  tl.-e 
but  impose  the  .sentence  therein  provided  for  tlie 
worst  case,  namely,  the  most  severe  punishment. 
which  is,  that  you  bo  severally  tran.sportc(l  fur 
fourteen  years." 

For  the  admiration  of  all  in  our  America— for 
the  imitation  of  those  who  may  be  called  to  act 
in  the  like  cases — with  the  sad  conviction  tiiat 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice  is  not 
equal  in  our  Republic  to  what  it  is  in  the  nion 
archies  of  Europe :  for  the  benefit  of  all  siicli. 
this  brief  notice  of  judicial  action  in  a.i  Engli^h 
court  against  eminent,  but  culpable  bankers,  i» 
here  given — contrasting  so  strikingly  with  the 
vaiii  attempts  to  prosecute  those  so  much  more 
culpable  in  our  own  country. 


CHAPTER    LXXXVIII. 

END  AND  RESULTS  OF  THE  EXTKA  SESSION' 

This  extraoniinary  session,  called  by  President 
Harrison,  held  under  Mr.  Tyler,  dominated  1  y 
Mr.  Clay,  was  commenced  on  the  31st  of  May 
and  ended  the  13th  of  September :  seventy-live 
days'  session — and  replete  with  disappointed 
calculations,  and  nearly  barren  of  permaneii; 
results.  The  whigs  expected  from  it  an  catj 
and  victorious  course  of  legislation,  and  the  con- 
solidation of  their  power  by  the  inauguration 
of  their  cherished  measures  for  acting  on  the 
people — national  bank — paper  money  national 
currency — union  of  bank  and  state — distribu- 
tion of  public  money — bankrupt  act— nionopol.v 
of  office.  The  democracy  saw  no  means  of  jui- 
venting  these  measures ;  but  relied  upon  thi 
goodness  of  their  cause,  the  badness  of  tho 
measures  to  be  adopted  by  the  whigs,  and  thi 
blunders  they  would  commit,  to  give  them 
eventual  victory,  and  soon  to  restore  parties  to 
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their  usual  relative  positions.  The  defection 
of  Mr.  Tyler  was  not  foreseen :  his  veto  of  a 
iiiitional  bank  was  not  counted  upon :  the  es- 
tiili!i-;hment  of  that  institution  was  considered 
certain :  and  the  only  remedy  thought  of  was 
in  the  repeal  of  the  law  establishing  it.  As  a 
public  political  corporation,  that  repealability 
anic  within  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Dartmouth  College 
LU-e ;  and  being  established  for  the  good  of  the 
state,  it  became  amenable  to  the  judgment  of 
the  State  upon  the  question  of  good,  or  evil — 
to  be  decided  by  the  political  power.  Repeal- 
ability  was  then  the  reliance  against  a  national 
hank ;  and  that  ground  was  immediately  taken, 
.and  systematically  urged — both  for  the  pur- 
pose of  familiarizing  the  people  with  the  idea 
of  repeal,  and  of  deterring  capitalists  from 
taking  its  stock.  The  true  service  that  Mr. 
Tyler  did  the  democratic  party  was  in  rejecting 
the  bank  charters  (for  such  they  both  were, 
though  disguised  with  ridiculous  names).  Nu- 
merically he  weakened  the  whig  ranks  but 
little:  potentially  not  at  all — as  those  who 
joined  him,  took  office :  and  became  both  use- 
less to  him,  and  a  reproach.  That  bemt  ideal,  of 
a  whig  unity — "  whig  President,  whig  Congress, 
and  whig  people  " — which  Mr.  Webster  and 
Mr,  Cushing  Avere  to  realize,  vanished :  and  they 
with  it— leaving  Jlr.  Tyler  without  whig,  and 
without  democratic  adherents  ;  but  with  a  small 
party  of  his  own  as  long  as  he  was  in  a  condi- 
tiop.  to  dispense  office.  The  legislation  of  the 
session  was  a  wreck.  The  measures  passed, 
bad  no  duration.  The  banknipt  act,  and  the  dis- 
tribution act,  were  repealed  by  the  same  Con- 
gress that  passed  them — under  the  demand  of 
the  people.  The  new  tariff  act,  called  revenue 
— wa.s  changed  within  a  year.  The  sub-trea- 
sury system,  believed  to  have  been  put  to  death, 
came  to  life  again.  Gold  and  silver,  intended 
to  have  been  ignored  as  a  national  currency, 
bad  become  that  currency — both  for  the  na- 
tional coffers,  and  the  people's  pockets.  Of  all 
the  measures  of  that  extraordinary  session, 
opening  with  so  much  hope,  nothing  now  re- 
mains to  recall  the  idea  of  its  existence,  but, 
/re/— The  Home  Squadron  !  keeping  idle 
watch  on  our  safe  coasts,  at  the  cost  of  a  mil- 


lion 


per   annum.     Next,  The    Ocean    Line 


Stkamf.rs!  plundering  the  country  of  two 
millions  annually,  oppressing  fair  competition, 
auJ  damaging  the  character  of  Congress.    And 


last,  not  least,  That  One  Hour  Rule  !  which 
has  silenced  the  representatives  of  the  people  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  reduced  the  na- 
tional legislation  to  blind  dictation,  suppressed 
opposition  to  evil  measures,  and  deprived  the 
people  of  the  means  of  knowing  the  evil  that 
Congress  is  doing. 

To  the  democracy  it  was  a  triumphant  ses- 
sion— triumphant  in  every  thing  that  consti- 
tutes moral  and  durable  triumph.  They  had 
broken  down  the  whig  party  before  the  session 
was  over — crushed  it  upon  its  own  measures  ; 
and  were  ready  for  the  elections  which  were  to 
reverse  the  party  positions.  The  Senate  had 
done  it.  The  House,  oppressed  by  the  hour 
rule,  and  the  tyrannical  abuse  of  the  previous 
question,  had  been  able  to  make  but  little  show. 
The  two-and-twenty  in  the  Senate  did  the  work ; 
and  never  did  I  see  a  body  of  men  more  effec- 
tive or  brilliant — show  a  higher  spirit  or  a  more 
determined  persistence.  To  name  the  speakers, 
would  be  to  enumerate  all — except  Mr.  Mouton, 
who  not  having  the  English  language  perfect 
was  limited  to  his  vote — always  in  place,  and 
always  faithful.  The  Globe  newspaper  was  a 
powerful  assistant,  both  as  an  ally  working  in 
its  own  columns,  and  as  a  vehicle  of  communi- 
cation for  our  daily  debates.  Before  the  session 
was  over  we  felt  ourselves  victorious,  and  only 
waitmg  for  the  day  when  the  elections  were  to 
show  it.  Of  all  our  successes,  that  of  keeping 
the  hour  rule,  and  the  previous  question  out  of 
the  American  Senate,  was  the  most  brilliant,  and 
durably  beneficent — rising  above  party — enter- 
ing the  high  region  of  free  government — pre- 
serving the  liberty  of  speech — preserving  to  re- 
publican government  its  distinctive  and  vital 
feature,  that  of  free  debate  ;  and  saving  national 
legislation  from  unresisted  party  dictation. 


CHAPTER    LXXXIX. 

FIEST  ANNUAL  MESSAGE  OF  PRESIDENT  TYLER. 

This  message  coming  in  so  soon  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  extra  session — only  two  months 
after  it — was  necessarily  brief  and  meagre  of 
topics,  and  presents  but  few  points  worthy  of 
historical  remembrance.  The  first  subject  men- 
tioned was  the  acquittal  of  M'Leod,  which  had 
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taken  place  in  the  recess :  and  with  which  re- 
sult the  Ikitish  government  was  content.  The 
next  snlyect  was,  the  kindred  matter  of  the 
Caroline  ;  on  which  the  President  had  nothing 
satisfactory  to  communicate,  but  expressed  a 
high  sense  of  the  indignity  which  had  been  of- 
fered to  the  U.  .3d  States,  and  evinced  a  be- 
coming spirit  to  obtain  redress  for  it.  lie 
said : 

"  I  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  make 
known  to  you  an  equally  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion in  the  case  of  the  Caroline  steamer,  with 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  which,  in  December,  1837,  by  an  armed 
force  fitted  out  in  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada, 
you  are  already  made  acquainted.  No  such 
atonement  as  was  due  for  the  public  wrong 
done  to  the  United  States  by  this  invasion  of 
Ikt  territory,  so  wholly  irre(;oncilable  with  her 
rights  as  an  independent  power,  has  yet  been 
made.  In  the  view  taken  by  this  government, 
the  inquiry  whether  the  vessel  was  in  the  em- 
ployment of  those  who  were  prosecuting  an  un- 
authorized war  against  that  Province,  or  was 
engaged  by  the  owner  in  the  business  of  trans- 
porting passengers  to  and  from  Navy  Island  in 
hopes  of  private  gain,  which  was  most  probably 
the  case,  in  no  degree  alters  the  real  question 
at  issue  between  the  two  governments.  This 
government  can  never  concede  to  any  foreign 
government  the  power,  except  in  a  case  of  the 
most  urgent  and  extreme  necessity,  of  invading 
its  territory,  either  to  arrest  the  persons  or  de- 
stroy the  property  of  those  who  may  have 
violated  the  municipal  laws  of  such  foreign  gov- 
ernment, or  have  disregarded  their  obligations 
arising  under  the  law  of  nations.  The  territory 
of  the  United  States  must  be  regarded  as  sa- 
credly secure  against  all  such  invasions,  until 
they  shall  voluntarily  acknowledge  their  in- 
ability to  aquit  themselves  of  their  duties  to 
others.  And  in  announcing  this  sentiment,  I 
do  but  afiBrm  a  principle  which  no  nation  on 
earth  would  be  more  ready  to  vindicate,  at  all 
hazards,  than  the  people  and  government  of 
Great  Britain." 

The  finances  were  In  a  bad  condition,  and  the 
President  chiefly  referred  to  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  upon  them.  Of  the  loan 
of  twelve  millions  authorized  at  the  previous  ses- 
sion, only  five  millions  and  a  half  had  been  taken 
— being  the  first  instance,  and  the  last  in  our 
financial  history  in  which,  in  time  of  peace,  our 
government  was  unable  to  borrow  money.  A 
deficiency  existed  in  the  revenues  of  the  year, 
and  for  the  ensuing  year  that  deficiency  was  es- 
timated, would  amount  to  a  fraction  over  four- 
teen millions  of  dollars.  To  meet  this  large 
deficit  the  secretary  recommended— ^rs<,  an 


extension  of  the  term  for  the  redeeniabilitv  nf 
the  remainder  of  the  authorized  loan,  imnimit- 
ing  to  $0,500,000.     Secondly,  the  rc-issiu'  of 
the  five  millions  of  treasury  notes  authorized  ;it 
the  previous  session.     Thirdly,  the  roniiiindtr 
($2,718,570)  to  be  made  up  by  ad<litional  diiti  s 
on   imported  articles.     While   reconimcndiiiL' 
these   fourteen  millions  and  a  quarter  to  bu 
raised  by  loans,  treasury  notes,  and  duties,  tk- 
President  recommended  the  land  revenue  slionM 
still  remain  as  a  fund  for  distribution  to  tia- 
States,  and  was  solicitous  that,  in  the  im]iosi- 
tion  of  new  duties,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
impair  the  mutual  assurance  for  each  othtr's 
life  which  the  land  distribution  bill,  and  the 
compromise  clause  contained  in  the  tariff  bill  of 
the  extra  session  provided  for  each  other— say- 
ing: "  It  might  be  esteemed  desirable  that  no 
such  augmentation  of  the  duties  should  take 
place  as  would  have  the  effect  of  annulling'  the 
land  proceeds  distribution  act  of  the  la.-t  ses- 
sion, which  act  it  declared  to  be  inoperative  tlie 
moment  the  duties  arc  increased  beyond  20 
per  centum — the  maximum  rate  established  by 
the  compromise  act."   This  recommendation,  so 
far  as  it  applied  to  the  compromise  act,  was 
homage  to  the  dead  ;  and  so  far  as  it  related  to 
continuing  the  distribution  of  the  land  reveniii; 
was,  probably,  the  first  instance  in  the  annals 
of  nations  in  which  the  chief  magistrate  of  a 
country  has  recommended  the  diversion  and  pia- 
tuitous  distribution  of  a  large  branch  of  its  ii- 
venues,  recommending  at  the  same  time,  money 
to  be  raised  by  loans,  taxes,  and  government 
notes  to  supply  the  place  of  that  given  away. 
The  largeness  of  the  deficiency  was  a  point  to 
be  accounted  for ;  and  that  was  done  by  show- 
ing the  great  additional  expenses  to  be  incurred 
— and  especially   in  the  navy,   for  whicli  tlio 
new  secretary  (Mr.  Upshur)  estimated  enor- 
mously, and  gave  rise  to  much  searching  dis- 
cussion in  Congress :    of  which,  in  its  place. 
But  the  chief  item  in  the  message  was  anotlier 
modification  of  the  fiscalities  of  the  extra  .h- 
sion,  with  a  new  name,  and  an  old  countenance 
upon  it,  except  where  it  was  altered  for  the 
worse.    This  new  plan  was  thus  introduced  by 
the  President: 

"  In  pursuance  of  a  pledge  given  to  yon  in  my 
last  message  to  Congress,  which  pledge  I  vry 
as  an  ajjology  for  adventuring  to  present  yo' 
the  details  of  any  plan,  the  Secretary  of  l ', 
Treasury  will  be  ready  to  submit  to  you,  should 
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vou  require  it,  a  plan  of  finance  whicli,  while  it 
throws  around  the  public  treasure  reasonable 
r'uards  for  its  protection,  and  re.sts  on  powers 
acknowlcdf!:cd  in  practice  to  exist  from  the  origin 
nf  the  government,  will,  at  the  same  time,  fur- 
nish to  tiic  country  a  sound  paper  medium,  and 
afford  all  reasonable  facilities  for  repfuliitiu}^  tiie 
exclianfies.  When  submitteil,  you  will  perceive 
in  it  a  plan  amendatory  of  tlie  existin};;  laws  in 
relation  to  the  Treasury  department — subordi- 
nate in  all  respects  to  the  will  of  Conjiress  di- 
rectly, and  the  will  of  the  people  indirectly — 
jelf-sustaininj?  should  it  be  found  in  practice  to 
realize  its  i)romises  in  theory,  and  repealable  at 
the  pleasure  of  Congress.  It  proposes  by  oflec- 
tiial  restraints,  and  by  invoking  the  true  spirit 
of  our  institutions,  to  separate  the  purse  from 
the  sword ;  or  more  properly  to  speak,  denies 
any  other  control  to  the  President  over  the 
a;i;ents  who  may  be  selected  to  carry  it  into  exe- 
cution, but  what  may  be  indispen.sably  necessaiy 
to  secure  the  fidelity  of  such  agents ;  and,  by 
wise  regulations,  keeps  plainly  apart  from  each 
other  private  and  public  funds.  It  contemplates 
tiic  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Control  at  the 
seat  of  government,  with  agencies  at  pi'omineut 
commercial  points,  or  wherever  else  Congress 
jhall  (lircct,  for  the  safe-keeping  and  disburse- 
ment of  the  public  moneys,  and  a  substitution, 
at  the  option  of  the  public  creditor,  of  treasury 
notes,  in  lieu  of  gold  and  silver.  It  proposes 
to  limit  the  is5  lies  to  ar  ntount  not  lO  exceed 
>5l5,000,00O--v  ithout  tin  express  .sanction  of 
the  legislative  power,  it  also  authorizes  the  re- 
ceipt of  individual  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  to 
a  limited  ainovmt,  and  the  granting  certificates 
of  deposit,  divided  into  such  sums  as  may  be 
called  for  by  the  depositors.  It  proceeds  a  stej) 
further,  and  authorizes  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
(luracstic  bills  and  drafts,  resting  on  a  real  and 
substantial  basis,  payable  at  sight,  or  having  but 
a  short  time  to  run,  and  drawn  on  places  not 
less  than  one  hundred  miles  apart — which  au- 
tiiority,  except  in  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for 
jrovernment  purposes  exclusively,  is  only  to  be 
e.xerted  upon  the  express  condition,  that  its 
e.\ercise  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  State 
in  which  the  agency  is  situated." 

This  was  the  prominent  feature  of  the  mes- 
sage, and  appeared  to  Mr.  Benton  to  be  so  mon- 
strous and  dangerous  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  get  out  of  the  Senate  without  a  mark 
of  reprobation  should  be  first  set  upon  it.  The 
moment  the  reading  was  finished,  the  usual  re- 
solve was  offered  to  print  extra  copies,  when  he 
rose  and  inveighed  against  the  new  fiscality  with 
great  vehemence,  saying : 

'"  He  could  not  reconcile  it  to  himself  to  let  the 
resolucion  pass  without  making  a  few  remarks 
on  that  part  of  the  message  which  related  to  the 
new  fiscal  agent.    Looking  at  that  feature  of  it. 


as  read,  he  jierceived  that  the  President  gave  an 
outline  of  his  plan,  leaving  it  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  furnish  the  details  in  his  re- 
port, lie  (Mr.  Benton)  apprehended  that  no- 
thing in  those  details  could  reconcile  him  to  the 
project,  or  in  any  manner  meet  his  approbation. 
There  were  two  main  j>oints  presented  in  the 
plan,  to  which  he  never  could  agree — both  being 
wholly  unconstitutional  and  (langerous.  Oni 
was  that  of  emitting  bills  of  credit,  or  issuing  :i 
treasury  currency.  Congress  had  no  constitu- 
tional authority  to  issue  paper  money,  or  emit 
federal  bills  of  credit ;  and  the  other  feature  is 
to  authorize  this  government  to  deal  in  ex- 
changes. The  proposition  to  issue  bills  of  credit, 
when  under  consideration  at  the  fornmtion  of 
the  constitution,  was  struck  out  with  the  ex- 
press view  of  making  this  government  a  hard 
money  government — not  capable  of  I'ecognizing 
any  other  than  a  specie  currency — a  currency  of 
gold  and  silver — a  currency  known  and  valued, 
and  equally  understood  by  every  one.  But  here 
is  a  j)roposition  to  do  what  is  expressly  refused 
to  be  allowed  by  the  framers  of  the  constitution 
— to  exercise  a  power  not  only  not  granted  to 
Congres.s,  but  a  power  expressly  denied.  The 
next  proposition  is  to  authorize  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  deal  in  and  regidate  exchanges,  and 
to  furnish  exchange  to  merchants.  This  is  a 
new  invt.'Ution — a  modern  idea  of  the  power  of 
this  government,  invented  by  Mr.  Biddle,  to  help 
out  a  national  bank.  Much  as  General  Ham- 
ilton was  in  favor  of  paper  money,  he  never  went 
the  length  of  reconnnending  government  bills  of 
credit,  or  dealings  in  exchange  by  the  United 
States  Treasurj'.  The  fathers  of  the  church, 
Macon,  and  John  Randolph,  and  others,  called 
this  a  hard  money  goveriunent :  they  objected 
to  bank  paper ;  but  here  is  government  paper ; 
and  that  goes  beyond  Hamilton,  much  as  he 
was  in  favor  of  the  paper  system.  The  whole 
scheme  making  this  government  a  regulator  of 
exchange — a  dealer  in  exchange — a  furnisher  of 
exchange — is  absurd,  imconstitutional,  and  per- 
nicious, and  is  a  new  thing  under  the  sun. 

'•  Now  he  (Mr.  Benton)  objected  to  this  gov- 
ernment becoming  a  .seller  of  exchange  to  the 
country  (which  is  transportation  of  money),  for 
which  there  is  no  more  autiiurity  than  there  is 
for  its  furnishing  transportation  of  goods  or 
coimtry  produce.  There  is  not  a  word  in  the 
constitution  to  authorize  it — not  a  word  to  be 
found  justifying  the  assumption.  The  word  ex- 
change is  not  in  the  constitution.  VViiat  does 
this  mes-sage  propoEC  1  Congress  is  called  u[>on 
to  establish  a  board  with  agencies,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  the  country  with  exchanges. 
Why  should  not  Congress  be  also  called  on  to 
furnish  that  portion  of  the  community  engaged 
in  commerce  with  facilities  f(jr  transporting  mer- 
chandise ?  The  proposition  is  one  of  the  must 
pernicious  nature,  and  such  as  must  lead  to  the 
most  dangerous  consequences  if  adopted. 

"  The  British  debt  began  in  the  time  of  Sir 
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Robert  AV'alpole,  on  issues  of  exchequer  bills — 
by  whicli  system  the  British  nation  has  been 
ciieated,  and  plunged  irretrievably  in  debt  to  the 
amount  of  nine  hundred  millions  of  pounds. 
The  proposition  that  the  government  should 
become  the  issuer  of  exchetpier  notes,  is  one 
borrowed  from  the  system  introduced  in  Eng- 
land by  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  whose  whi^  admin- 
istration was  nothing  but  a  high  tory  administra- 
tion of  Queen  Anne  :  and  infinitely  worse ;  for 
Waipole's  exchequer  bills  were  for  large  sums,  for 
investment :  this  scheme  goes  down  to  five  dol- 
lar notes  for  common  and  petty  circulation.  lie 
(Mr.  Bknton)  had  much  to  say  on  this  subject, 
but  this  was  not  the  time  for  entering  at  large 
into  it.  This  perhaps  was  not  the  proper  occa- 
sion to  say  more ;  nor  would  it,  he  considered, 
be  treating  the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  proper  i-espect  to  enter  upon  a  premature 
discussion.  lie  could  not,  however,  injustice  to 
himself,  allow  this  resolution  to  pass  without 
stating  his  objections  to  two  such  obnoxious 
features  of  the  proposed  fiscality,  looking,  as  he 
did,  upon  the  whole  thing  as  one  calculated  to 
destroy  the  whole  structure  of  the  government, 
to  change  it  from  the  hard  money  it  was  in- 
tended to  be,  to  the  paper  money  government  it 
was  intended  not  to  be,  and  to  mix  it  up  with 
trade,  which  no  one  ever  dreamed  of.  He  (Mr. 
Benton)  had  on  another  occasion  stated  that 
this  administration  would  go  back  not  only  to 
the  federal  times  of  '98,  but  to  the  times  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  and  Queen  Anne,  and  the  evi- 
dence is  now  before  us. 

'•  He  (Mr.  Benton)  had  only  said  a  few 
words  on  this  occasion,  because  he  could  not  let 
the  proposition  to  sanction  bills  of  credit  go 
without  taking  the  very  earliest  opportunity  of 
expressing  his  disapprobation,  and  denouncing 
a  system  calculated  to  produce  the  same  re- 
sults which  had  raised  the  funded  debt  of  Great 
Britain  from  twenty-one  millions  to  nine  hundred 
millions  of  pounds.  He  sliould  avail  himself  of 
the  first  appropriate  opportunity  to  maintain 
the  ground  he  had  assumed  as  to  the  identity  of 
this  policy  with  that  of  Walpole,  by  argument 
and  references,  that  this  plan  of  tlie  President's 
was  utterly  unconstitutional  and  dangerous — 
part  borrowed  from  the  system  of  English  ex- 
chequer issues,  and  part  from  Mr.  Riddle's 
scheme  of  making  the  federal  government  an 
exchange  dealer — though  Mr.  Biddle  made  the 
government  act  indirectly  through  a  board  of 
bank  directors,  and  this  makes  it  act  directly 
through  a  board  of  treasury  directors  and  their 
agents. 

"  This  is  the  first  time  that  a  formal  proposi- 
tion has  been  made  to  change  our  hard  money 
government  (as  it  wa.s  intended  to  be)  into  a 
paper  money  machine ;  and  it  is  the  first  time 
tiiat  there  has  been  a  proposal  to  mix  it  up  with 
trade  and  commerce,  by  making  it  a  furnisher  of 
exchanges,  a  bank  of  deposit,  a  furnisher  of  paper 
currency,  and  an  imitator  of  the  old  confedera- 


tion in  its  continental  bills  and  a  copyist  of  the 
I'jnglish  exchequer  system.  Being  the  first  time 
these  unconstitutional  and  pernicious  schemes 
were  formally  presented  to  Congress,  he  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  disclose  his  opposition  to  tliem 
at  once.    He  would  soon  speak  more  fully." 

The  President  in  his  message  referred  to  tlic 
accompanying  report  of  the  Secretary  of  tiic 
Treasury  (Mr.  Walter  Forward),  for  the  details 
of  his  plan ;  and  in  looking  at  these  they  were 
found  to  comprise  all  the  features  of  a  bank  of 
circulation,  a  bank  of  deposit,  and  a  bank  of  dis- 
count upon  bills  of  exchange — all  in  the  hands  of 
the  government,  and  they  to  become  the  collec- 
tors and  keepers  of  the  public  moneys,  and  the 
furnishers  of  a  national  paper  money  curren:_v. 
in  sums  adapted  to  common  dealings,  both  to 
the  people  and  the  federal  government.  It  was  a 
revolting  scheme,  and  fit  for  instant  condemna- 
tion, but  in  great  danger  of  being  adopted  from 
the  present  predominance  of  that  party  m  all 
the  departments  of  the  government  which  was 
so  greatly  addicted  to  the  paper  system. 


CHAPTER    XC. 

TIIIUD  PLAN  FOR  A  FISCAL  AGENT,  CALLED 
KXCHEQUER  BOARD:  MR.  BENTON'S  SPEECH 
AGAINST  IT:    EXTRACTS. 

Mil.  President  : — I  have  said  on  several  occa- 
sions since  the  present  administration  was 
formed,  that  we  had  gone  back  not  merely  to 
the  federal  times  of  General  Hamilton,  but  far 
beyond  them — to  the  whig  times  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  and  the  tory  times  of  Queen  Anne, 
When  I  have  said  this  I  did  not  mean  it  for  sar- 
casm, or  for  insult,  or  to  annoy  the  feelings  of 
those  who  had  just  gotten  into  power.  My  aim 
was  fur  higher  and  nobler — that  of  showing  the 
retrograde  movement  which  our  government 
was  making,  and  waking  up  the  country  to  a 
sense  of  its  dangers  before  it  was  too  late ;  and 
to  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  arresting 
that  movemei",  and  recovering  the  ground 
which  we  have  lost.  When  I  had  said  that  we 
had  gone  back  to  the  Walpole  and  Queen  Anne 
times  of  the  British  government,  I  knew  full 
well  the  extent  of  the  declaration  which  I  had 
made,  and  the  obligation  which  I  had  imposed 
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on  my.«elf  to  sustain  my  assertion,  and  I  knew 
that  history  would  bear  mc  out  in  it.  I  knew 
all  tliis ;  and  I  felt  that  if  I  could  show  to  the 
American  people  that  we  had  retrof^raded  to 
the  most  calamitous  period  of  British  history 
—the  period  from  which  her  present  calamities 
all  (late — and  that  we  were  about  to  adopt  the 
systems  of  policy  which  slio  then  adopted,  and 
which  has  led  to  her  present  condition  ;  I  felt 
that  if  I  could  do  this,  I  might  succeed  in  rous- 
ing up  the  country  to  a  sense  of  its  danger  be- 
fore it  was  too  late  to  avoid  the  perils  which 
are  spread  before  us.  The  administration  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  was  the  fountain-head  of  British 
woe?.  All  the  measures  which  have  led  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  British  empire,  and 
have  {riven  it  more  debt  and  taxes,  more  pau- 
pers, and  more  human  misery  than  ever  before 
las  collected  under  the  sway  of  one  .sceptre: 
all  these  date  from  the  reigns  of  the  first  and 
second  George  ;  when  this  minister,  for  twen- 
ty-five years,  was  the  ruler  of  parliament  by 
means  of  the  moneyed  interest,  and  the  ruler  of 
i(ing:s  by  beating  the  tories  at  their  own  game 
of  non-resistance  and  passive  obedience  to  the 
royal  will.  The  tories  ruled  under  Queen 
Anne:  they  went  for  church  and  state,  and 
rested  for  support  on  the  landed  interest.  The 
wliigs  came  into  power  with  the  accession  of 
George  tbe  First :  they  went  for  bank  and 
state ;  and  rested  for  support  on  the  moneyed 
interest.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  the  head  of 
the  whig  party ;  and  immediately  became  the 
favorite  of  that  monarch,  and  afterwards  of  his 
successor  ;  and,  availing  himself  during  that 
long  period  of  power  of  all  the  resources  of 
genius,  unimpeded  by  the  obstacle  of  principles, 
he  succeeded  in  impressing  his  own  image  upon 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  giving  to  the 
government  policy  the  direction  which  it  has 
followed  ever  since.  Morals,  politics,  public 
and  private  pursuits,  all  received  the  impress 
of  the  minister's  genius ;  and  what  that  genius 
produced  I  will  now  proceed  to  show :  I  read 
from  Smollet's  continuation  of  Hume  : 

'■This  was  the  age  of  interested  projects,  )>-- 
spired  by  a  venal  spirit  of  adventure,  the  natu- 
ral consequence  of  that  avarice,  fraud,  and  prof- 
ligacy which  the  moneyed  cokporatioxs  had 
introduced.  The  vice,  luxury,  and  prostitution 
of  tlie  ajre— the  almost  total  extinction  of  senti- 
ment, honor,  and  public  spirit— had  prepared 
the  minds  of  met  for  slavery  and  corruption. 


The  means  were  in  the  hands  of  the  ministry: 
the  public  treasure  was  at  their  devotion  :  they 
multiplied  places  and  pensions,  to  increase  the 
number  of  their  dependents :  they  sciuandered 
away  the  national  treasure  without  taste,  dis- 
cernment, decency,  or  remorse  :  they  enlisted 
an  army  of  the  most  abandoned  emissaries, 
whom  they  employed  to  vindicate  the  worst 
measures  in  the  face  of  truth,  common  sense, 
and  common  honesty ;  and  they  did  not  fail  to 
stigmatize  as  Jacobites,  and  enemies  to  the  gov- 
ernment, all  those  who  prestuned  to  (piestion 
the  merit  of  their  administration.  The  inte- 
rior government  of  Great  Britain  was  chiefly 
managed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary talents,  who  had  from  low  begin- 
nings raised  himself  to  the  head  of  the  minis- 
try. Having  obtained  a  .seat  in  tlie  House  of 
Commons,  he  declared  himself  one  of  the  most 
f(jrward  partisans  of  the  whig  faction.  He  was 
endued  ^\  ith  a  species  of  elorjuence  which,  though 
neither  nervous  nor  elegant,  flowed  with  great 
facility,  and  was  so  plausible  on  all  subjects,' 
that  even  when  he  misrepresented  the  truth, 
whether  from  ignorance  or  design,  he  .seldom 
failed  to  persuade  that  part  of  his  audience  for 
whose  hearing  his  harangue  was  chiefly  in- 
tended. He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  public  funds,  and  understood  the 
whole  mystery  of  stockjobbing.  This  know- 
ledge produced  a  connection  b'tween  him  and 
the  MONEY  CORPORATIONS,  wliicli  scrvcd  to  en- 
hance his  importance." 

Such  was  the  picture  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
time  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  such  was  the 
natural  fruit  of  a  stockjobbing  government, 
composed  of  bank  and  state,  resting  for  sup- 
port on  heartless  corporations,  and  lending  the 
wealth  and  credit  of  the  country  to  the  inter- 
ested schemes  of  projectors  and  adventurers. 
Such  was  the  picture  of  Great  Britain  during 
this  period ;  and  w  ho  would  not  mistake  it 
(leaving  out  names  and  dates)  for  a  description 
of  our  own  times,  in  our  own  America,  during 
the  existence  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
and  the  thousand  aililiated  institutions  which 
grew  up  under  its  protection  during  its  long 
reign  of  power  and  corruption  ?  But,  to  pro- 
ceed, with  English  history : 

Among  the  corporations  brought  into  exist- 
ence by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  or  moulded  by 
him  into  the  form  which  they  have  since  worn, 
were  the  South  Sea  Company,  the  East  India 
Company,  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Royal  In- 
surance Company,  the  London  Insurance  Com- 
pany, the  Charitable  Corporation,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  others,  besides  the  exchequer  and  fund- 
ing systems,  which  were    the    machines    for 
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sinupKliiifj;  debts  and  taxes  iipDn  the  people  and 
saddliiip  thcni  on  j)ostcrity.  All  these  Kchemes 
were  broufrlit  forward  under  the  pretext  of  pay- 
ing the  debts  of  the  nation,  relieving  the  dis- 
treHses  of  the  jieople,  assistinf;  the  poor,  encour- 
aging agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures  ; 
and  saving  the  nation  from  the  burden  of  loans 
and  taxes.  Such  were  the  jjretexts  for  all  the 
schemes.  They  were  generally  conceived  by 
low  and  crafty  adventurers,  adopted  by  the 
minister,  carried  through  parliament  by  bribery 
and  corruption,  nourished  their  day ;  and  ended 
in  ruin  and  disgrace.  A  brief  notice  of  the  ori- 
gin and  pretensions  of  the  South  Sea  scheme, 
may  seive  for  a  sample  of  all  the  rest,  and  be 
an  instructive  lesson  upon  the  wisdom  of  all 
government  projects  for  the  relief  of  the  people. 
I  say,  a  notice  of  its  origin  and  pretensions  ;  for 
the  progress  and  termination  of  the  scheme  arc 
known  to  everybody,  while  few  know  (what 
the  philosophy  of  history  should  be  most  for- 
ward to  teach)  that  this  renowned  scheme  of 
fraud,  disgrace,  and  ruin,  was  the  invention  of  a 
London  scrivener,  adopted  by  the  king  and  his 
minister,  passed  through  parliament  by  bribes 
to  the  amount  of  £574,000  ;  and  that  its  vaunt- 
ed object  was  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  nation,  to 
ease  the  burdens  of  the  subject,  to  encourage 
the  industry  of  the  country,  and  to  enrich  all 
orders  of  men.  These  are  the  things  which 
should  be  known  ;  these  are  the  things  which 
philosophy,  teaching  by  the  example  of  history, 
proposes  to  tell,  in  order  that  the  follies  of  one 
age  or  nation  may  be  a  warning  to  others  ;  and 
this  is  what  I  now  want  to  show, 
from  the  same  historian : 


I  read  again 


"The  king  (George  I.)  having. recommended 
to  the  Commons  the  consideration  of  proper 
means  for  lessening  the  national  debt,  was  a 
prelude  to  the  famous  South  Sea  act,  which  be- 
came productive  of  so  much  mischief  and  infat- 
uation. The  scheme  was  projected  by  Sir  John 
Blunt,  who  had  been  bred  a  scrivener,  and  was 
possessed  of  all  the  cunning,  plausibility  and 
boldness  requisite  for  such  an  undertaking.  lie 
communicated  his  plan  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  as  well  as  to  one  of  the  Secretaries 
of  State.  He  answered  all  their  objections,  and 
the  plan  was  adopted.  They  foresaw  their  own 
private  advantage  in  the  execution  of  the  de- 
sign. The  pretence  for  the  scheme  was  to  dis- 
charge the  national  debt,  by  reducing  all  the 
funds  into  one.  The  Bank  and  the  South  Sea 
Company  outbid  each  other.  The  South  Sea 
Company  altered  their  original  plan,  and  offered 


such  high  terms  to  government  that  t'lc  proii'i- 
sals  of  the  Bank  were  rejected  :  and  a  hill  wms 
ordered  to  be  brought  into  tlie  Ilouhc  of  Com- 
mons, formed  on  the  plan  jiresented  by  the 
South  Sea  Company.  The  bill  passed  witlnmt 
amendment  or  division  ;  anil  on  the  7tli  duv  nf 
April,  1720,  received  the  rjyal  assent.  \Mutv 
any  .siibscription  could  be  made,  a  fictitiniis 
stock  of  £574,0110  had  been  disposed  (iftn  the 
directors  to  facilitate  the  passing  of  the'  liill. 
Clreat  part  of  this  was  distributed  auKiiip  the 
Earl  Sunderland,  Mr.Craggs,  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  tlie  DiiduJ 
of  Kendall,  the  Countess  of  I'laten,and  her  two 
nieces  "  (mistresses  of  the  king,  &c.). 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  origin  and  prcleiiHions 
of  nearly  all  the  great  corporations  wliidi  were 
chartered  and  patronized  by  the  "Walpole  wliigs: 
all  of  them  brought  forward  under  the  pretext 
of  relieving  the  people  and  the  goverunient— 
nearly  all  of  them  founded  in  fraud  or  folly— 
carried  through  by  corruption — and  ending  in 
disgrace  and  calamity.  Leaving  out  nanus, 
and  who  would  not  suppose  that  I  had  been 
reading  the  history  of  our  own  country  in  our 
own  times  ?  The  picture  suits  the  Unitnl 
States  in  1840  as  well  as  it  suited  England  in 
1720  :  but  at  one  point,  the  comparison,  if 
pushed  a  step  further,  would  entirely  fail ;  all 
these  corporation  plunderers  were  punished  iu 
England  !  Though  favored  by  the  king  and 
ministry,  they  were  detested  by  the  peoi)lc,  and 
pursued  to  the  extremity  of  law  and  justice. 
The  South  Sea  swindlers  were  fined  and  impris- 
oned— their  property  confiscated — their  names 
attainted — and  themselv(;S  declared  incapable 
of  holding  any  office  of  honor  or  profit  in  tiic 
kingdom.  The  president  and  cashier  of  the 
charilahle  corporation — (which  was  chartered 
to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  poor,  and  which 
swindled  the  said  poor  out  of  £000,000  sterling:) 
— this  president  and  this  cashier  were  pursued 
into  Holland — captured — brought  back — crimi- 
nally punished — and  made  to  disgorge  tiicir 
plunder.  Others,  authors  and  managers  of  va- 
rious criminal  corporations,  were  also  punished; 
and  in  this  the  parallel  ceases  between  the  Eng- 
lish times  and  our  own.  AVith  us,  the  swin- 
dling corporations  are  triumphant  over  law  and 
government.  Their  managers  are  in  high  places 
— give  the  tone  to  society — and  riot  in  wealth. 
Those  who  led,  or  counselled  the  greatest  ruin 
which  this,  or  any  country  ever  beheld— tlie 
Bank  of  the  United  States — these  leaders,  their 
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counsellors  and  alicttora,  aro  now  iwtcntial  with 
the  fcdc'iiil  t;ovemment — furnish  plans  for  now 
systems  of  reUef — and  aro  as  bold  and  perse- 
vering as  ever  in  seizing  upon  government 
money  and  government  credit  to  accomplish 
tlicir  own  views.  In  all  this,  the  parallel  ceases ; 
and  our  America  sinks  in  the  comparison. 

Corporation  credit  was  ruined  in  Great 
Britain,  by  the  explosions  of  banlis  and  com- 
panies—by the  bursting  of  bubbles — by  the  de- 
tection of  their  crimes — and  by  the  crowning 
catastmpho  of  the  South  Sea  scheme  :  it  is 
eiiually  ruined  with  us,  and  by  the  same  means, 
and  by  the  crowning  villany  of  the  Bank  of  the 
I'nitcd  States.  Bank  and  state  can  no  longer 
go  together  in  our  America:  the  government 
can  no  longer  repose  upon  corporations.  This 
i?  the  case  with  us  in  1841 ;  and  it  was  the  case 
with  Great  Britain  in  1720.  The  South  Sea 
ixplosion  dissolved  (for  a  long  time)  the  con- 
nection there ;  the  explosion  of  the  Bank  of 
tlie  United  States  has  dissolved  it  here.  New 
schemes  become  indispensable :  and  in  both 
countries  the  same  alternative  is  adopted. 
Having  exhausted  corporation  credit  in  Eng- 
land, the  Walpole  whigs  had  recourse  to  gov- 
ernment credit,  and  established  a  Board  of 
Exchequer,  to  strike  government  paper.  In 
like  manner,  the  new  whigs,  having  exhausted 
corporation  credit  with  us,  have  recourse  to 
government  credit  to  supply  its  place ;  and  send 
us  a  plan  for  a  federal  exchequer,  copied  with 
such  fidelity  of  imitation  from  the  British  origi- 
nal that  the  description  of  one  seems  to  be  the 
description  of  the  other.  Of  course  I  speak  of 
the  exchequer  feature  of  the  plan  alone.  For 
as  to  all  the  rest  of  our  cabinet  scheme — its 
banking  and  brokerage  conceptions — its  ex- 
change and  deposit  operations — its  three  dollar 
issues  in  paper  for  one  dollar  specie  in  hand — 
its  miserable  one-half  of  one  per  centum  on  its 
Change-alley  transactions — its  Cheapsideunder- 
biddings  of  rival  bankers  and  brokers  : — as  to 
all  these  follies  (for  they  do  not  amount  to  the 
dignity  of  errors)  they  are  not  copied  irom  any 
part  of  the  British  exchequer  system,  or  any 
other  system  that  I  ever  heard  of,  but  are  the  un- 
contested and  unrivalled  production  of  our  own 
American  genius.  I  repeat  it :  our  administra- 
tion stands  to-day  where  the  British  govern- 
ment stood  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago. 
Corporatiou  credit  exhausted,  public  credit  is 


resorted  to;  and  tliemachincry  of  an  exchequer 
of  issues  becomes  the  instrument  of  cheating 
and  plundering  the  people  in  both  countries. 
The  British  invent :  we  copy :  and  the  copy 
proves  the  scholar  to  be  worthy  of  the  master. 
Here  is  the  British  act.  Let  us  read  some  parts 
of  it:  and  recognize  in  its  design,  its  structure, 
its  object,  its  provisions,  and  its  macliinery,  the 
true  original  of  this  plan  (the  exchequer  part) 
which  the  united  wisdom  of  our  administration 
has  sent  down  to  us  for  our  acceptance  and  rati- 
fication. I  read,  not  from  the  separate  and  de- 
tached acts  of  the  first  and  second  Ocorge,  but 
from  the  revised  and  perfected  system  as  cor- 
rected and  perpetuated  in  the  reign  of  George 
the  Third.  (Here  Mr.  Benton  compared  the 
two  systems  through  the  twenty  sections 
which  compose  the  liritish  act,  and  the  same 
number  which  compose  the  exchequer  bill  of 
this  administrption.) 

Here,  resumed  Mr.  B.  is  the  original  of  our 
exchequer  scheme  !  here  is  the  original  of  which 
our  united  administration  has  unanimously  sent 
us  down  a  faithful  copy.  In  all  that  relates  to 
the  exchequer  —  its  design  —  operation  —  and 
mode  of  action — they  are  one  and  the  same 
thing!  identically  the  same.  The  design  of 
both  is  to  substitute  government  credit  for  cor- 
poration credit — to  strike  paper  money  for  the 
use  of  the  government — to  make  this  })aper  a 
currency,  as  well  as  a  means  of  raising  loans  -to 
cover  up  and  hide  national  debt — to  avoid  pre- 
sent taxes  in  order  to  increase  them  an  hun- 
dred fold  in  future — to  throw  the  burdens  of 
the  present  day  upon  a  future  day  ;  and  to  load 
posterity  with  our  deb  s  in  addition  to  their 
own.  The  design  of  both  is  tho  same,  and  the 
structure  of  both  is  the  same.  The  English 
board  consists  of  the  lord  treasurer  for  the  time 
being,  and  three  commissioners  to  be  appointed 
by  the  king ;  our  board  is  to  consist  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Treasurer  for  the 
time  being,  and  three  commissioners  to  be  &\> 
pointed  by  the  President  and  Senate.  The 
English  board  is  to  superintend  and  direct  tho 
form  and  mode  of  preparing  and  issuing  the  ex- 
chequer bills  ;  our  board  is  to  do  the  same  by 
our  treasury  notes.  The  English  bills  are  to  bo 
receivable  in  all  payments  to  the  public;  our 
treasury  notes  are  to  be  received  in  like  manner 
in  all  federal  payments.  The  English  board  ap- 
points paymasters,  clerks  and  officers  to  assist 
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them  in  the  wfirk  of  tlie  exchequer ;  ours  is  to 
npiKtint  agents  in  the  iStiitcs,  with  officers  and 
cierlvH  to  nsHJst  them  in  the  same  work.  The 
Enf^lisli  paymasters  are  to  give  bonds,  and  be 
Bubject  to  insi)cction ;  our  apents  are  to  do  and 
submit  to  the  same.  The  English  exchequer 
bills  arc  to  serve  for  a  currency  ;  and  for  that 
purpose  the  board  may  contract  with  persons, 
bodies  politic  and  corporate,  to  take  and  cir- 
culate them ;  our  board  is  to  do  the  same  thing 
through  its  agencies  in  the  States  and  terri- 
tories. The  English  exchequer  bills  are  to  be 
exchanged  for  ready  money ;  ours  are  to  be  ex- 
changed in  the  same  manner.  In  short,  the 
plans  are  the  same,  one  copied  from  the  other, 
identical  in  design,  in  structure,  and  in  mode  of 
ojjeration  ;  and  wherein  they  differ  (as  they  do 
in  some  details),  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of 
the  British.  For  example:  1.  The  British  pay 
interest  on  their  bills,  and  raise  the  interest 
when  necessary  to  sustain  them  in  the  market. 
Ours  are  to  pay  no  interest,  and  will  depreciate 
from  the  day  they  issue.  2.  The  British  cancel 
and  destroy  their  bills  when  once  paid :  we  ure 
to  i'cissuo  ours,  like  common  bunk  notes,  until 
worn  out  with  use.  3.  The  British  make  no 
small  bills ;  none  less  than  £100  sterling 
(iiJlSOO),  we  begin  with  five  dollars,  like  the  old 
continentals  ;  and,  like  them,  will  soon  be  down 
to  one  dollar,  and  to  a  shilling.  4.  The  British 
board  could  issue  no  bill  except  as  specially  au- 
thorized from  time  to  time  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment :  ours  is  to  kuep  out  a  perpetual  issue  of 
fifteen  millions ;  thus  creating  a  perpetual  debt 
to  that  amount.  5.  The  British  board  was  to 
have  no  deposit  of  government  stocks :  ours  are 
to  have  a  deposit  of  five  millions,  to  be  con- 
verted into  money  wlien  needed,  and  to  consti- 
tute another  permanent  debt  to  that  amount. 
C.  The  British  gave  a  true  title  to  their  ex- 
chequer act :  we  give  a  false  one  to  ours.  They 
entitled  theirs,  ''An  act  for  regulating  the 
issuing  and  paying  off,  of  exchequer  bills  :^' 
we  entitle  ours,  ''A  bill  amendatory  of  the 
several  acts  establishing  the  Treasury  de- 
partment." In  these  and  a  few  other  particu- 
lars the  two  exchequers  differ ;  but  in  all  the 
essential  features — design — structure — operation 
— they  are  the  same. 

Having  shown  that  our  proposed  exchequer 
was  a  copy  of  the  British  system,  and  that  we 
ai'c  having  recourse  to  it  under  the  same  cir- 


cumstances: that  in  both  countries  it  is  u  traii>it 
from  corporation  credit  deceased,  to  govcrninciit 
credit  which  is  to  bear  the  brunt  of  new  follies 
and  new  extravagances :  having  shown  this.  I 
next  propose  to  show  the  manner  in  whitii  tliij 
exchequer  system  has  worked  in  England,  tlmt, 
from  its  workings  there,  we  may  judge  of  its 
workings  here.  This  is  readily  done.  Sorno 
dates  and  figures  will  accomplish  the  task,  and 
enlighten  our  understandings  on  a  point  so  im- 
portant. I  say  some  dates  and  figures  will  (Id 
it.  Thus :  at  the  commencement  of  this  systtin 
in  England  the  annual  taxes  were  5  niilliuns 
sterling :  they  are  now  50  millions.  The  public 
debt  was  then  40  millions  :  it  is  now  000  mil- 
lions, the  unfunded  items  included.  The  in- 
terest  and  management  of  the  debt  were  thin  1^ 
millions :  they  are  now  30  millions. 

Hero  Mr.  B.  exhibited  a  book — the  index  to 
the  British  Statutes  at  large — containing  a  re- 
ference to  all  the  issues  of  exchequer  bills  from 
the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  (17:^7) 
to  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  her  iirescnt 
Majesty  ( 1840).  He  showed  the  amounts  issudl 
under  each  reign,  and  the  parallel  growth  of  tliu 
national  debt,  until  these  issues  exceeded  a 
thousand  millions,  and  the  debt,  after  all  pay- 
ments made  upon  it,  is  still  near  one  tliousand 
millions.  Mr.  B.  here  pointed  out  the  annual 
issues  under  each  reign,  and  then  the  totals  for 
each  reign,  showing  that  the  issues  were  small 
and  far  between  in  the  beginning — large  and 
close  together  in  the  conclusion — and  that  it 
was  now  going  on  faster  than  ever. 

The  following  was  the  table  of  the  issues  un- 
der each  reign : 


Geo.  I.  In  1727  (one  ycnr), 
Geo.  II.  from  1727  to  1760  (33  years), 
Geo.  III.  from  1760  to  1820  (60  ytars), 
Geo.  IV,  from  1820  to  1831  (11  years), 
Will.  IV.  from  ISiJl  to  1S;37  (6  years), 
Victoria  I.  Uom  1S37  to  1S40  (4  years). 


.£370,(1(10 
ll,500,«iO 
642,500.(100 
82l»,iKI0,lKi0 
160,000,11(10 
160,000,1100 

.€1,140,3:0,000 


Near  twelve  hundred  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
ling in  less  than  a  century  and  a  quarter— wo 
may  say  three-quarters  of  a  century,  for  the 
great  mass  of  the  issues  liave  taken  place  since 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  The 
first  issue  was  the  third  of  a  million ;  under 
George  II.,  the  average  annual  issue  was  the 
third  of  a  million ;  under  George  III.,  the  an- 
nual average  was  nine  millions  ;  under  George 
IV.  it  was  thirty  millions ;  under  William  IV. 
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twenty-three  millions  ;  and  under  Victoria,  it  Is 
twenty-one  millions.  Such  is  the  progress  of 
the  system — such  the  danger  of  conmiencing  the 
ij8ue  of  paper  money  to  supply  the  wants  of  a 
government. 

This,  continued  Mr.  B.,  is  the  fruit  of  the  ex- 
clieiiucr  issues  in  England,  and  it  shows  both 
the  rapid  growth  and  dangerous  perversion  of 
such  issues.  The  first  bills  of  this  kind  ever 
issued  in  that  country  were  under  William  III., 
commonly  called  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  the 
jear  IC'.'ti.  They  were  issued  to  sujjply  the 
place  temporarily  of  the  coin,  which  was  all 
called  in  to  be  recoined  under  the  suiwrintend- 
cnce  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  The  first  bills  were 
put  out  by  King  William  only  for  this  tem- 
porary purpose,  and  were  issued  as  low  as  ten 
pounds  and  five  pounds  sterling.  It  was  not 
until  more  than  thirty  years  afterwards,  and 
when  corporation  credit  had  failed,  that  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole  revived  the  idea  of  these  bills,  and 
perverted  them  into  a  currency,  and  into  instru- 
ments for  raising  money  for  the  scnricc  of  the 
government.  His  practice  was  to  issue  these 
bills  to  supply  present  wants,  instead  of  laying 
taxes  or  making  a  fair  and  open  loan.  When 
due,  a  new  issue  took  up  the  old  issue ;  and 
when  the  quantity  would  become  great,  the 
whole  were  funded ;  that  is  to  say  saddled  upon 
posterity.  The  fruit  of  the  system  is  seen  in 
the  000,000,000  of  debt  which  Great  Britain 
still  owes,  after  all  the  payments  made  upon  it. 
The  amount  is  enormous,  overwhelming,  appal- 
ling; such  as  never  could  have  been  createil  un- 
der any  system  of  taxes  or  loans.  In  the  nature 
of  things  government  expenditure  has  its  limits 
when  it  has  to  proceed  upon  taxation  or  bor- 
rowing. Taxes  have  their  limit  in  the  capacity 
of  the  people  to  pay :  loans  have  their  limit  in 
the  capacity  of  men  to  lend ;  and  both  have 
their  restraints  in  the  responsibility  and  pub- 
licity of  the  operation.  Taxes  cannot  be  laid 
without  exciting  the  inquiry  of  the  people. 
Loans  cannot  be  made  without  their  demanding 
wherefore.  Money,  i.  e.  gold  and  silver,  cannot 
be  obtained,  but  in  limited  and  reasonable 
amounts,  and  all  these  restraints  impose  linuts 
upon  the  amount  of  government  expenditure 
and  government  debt.  Not  so  with  the  noi.«e- 
less,  insidious,  boundless  progress  of  debt  and 
expenditure  upon  the  issue  of  government  pa- 
per!   The  silent  working  of  the  press  is  un- 


heard by  the  people.  Whether  it  is  one  million 
or  twenty  millions  that  is  struck,  is  all  one  to 
them.  When  the  time  comes  for  payment,  the 
silent  operation  of  the  funiling  system  succeeds 
to  the  silent  o|)eration  of  the  printing  press; 
and  thus  extravagant  expenditures  go  on  —  a 
mountain  of  debt  grows  up — devouring  interest 
accrues — and  the  whole  is  thrown  upon  pos- 
terity, to  crush  succeeding  ages,  after  demoraliz- 
ing the  age  which  contracted  it. 

The  British  debt  is  the  fruit  of  the  excheciucr 
system  in  Great  Britain,  the  same  that  we  arc 
now  urged  to  adopt,  and  under  the  same  circum- 
stances ;  and  frightful  as  is  its  amount,  that  is 
only  one  branch — one  part  of  the  fruit — of  the 
iniquitous  and  nefarious  system.  Other  parts 
remain  to  bo  stated,  and  the  first  that  I  name 
is,  that  a  largo  part  of  this  enormous  debt  is 
wholly  false  and  factitious  !  ^McCulloch  states 
two-fifths  to  bo  fictitious ;  other  writers  say 
more  ;  but  his  authority  is  the  highest,  and  I 
prefer  to  go  by  it.  In  his  commercial  dictionary, 
now  on  my  table,  under  the  word  "/«/«/■*,"  he 
shows  the  means  by  which  a  stock  for  £100 
would  be  granted  when  only  XCO  or  £70  vvero 
paid  for  it ;  and  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  In  consequence  of  this  practice,  the  principal 
of  the  debt  now  existing  amounts  to  nearly  two- 
fifths  more  than  the  amount  actually  advanced 
by  the  lender." 

So  that  the  English  people  are  bound  for  two- 
fifths  more  of  capital,  and  pay  two-fifths  more 
of  annual  interest,  on  account  of  their  debt  than 
they  ever  received.  Two-fifths  of  900,000,000 
is  300,000,000 ;  and  two-fiaiis  of  30,000,000  is 
12,000,000  ;  so  that  here  is  fictitious  debt  to  the 
amount  of  $1,000,000,000  of  our  money,  draw- 
ing $00,000,000  of  interest,  for  which  the  people 
of  England  never  received  a  cent ;  and  into  which 
they  were  juggled  and  cheated  by  the  frauds 
and  villanies  of  the  exchc^quer  and  funding  sys- 
tems !  those  systems  which  we  are  now  unani- 
mously invited  by  our  administration  to  adopt. 
The  next  fruit  of  this  system  is  that  of  the  kind 
of  money,  as  it  was  called,  which  was  considered 
lent,  and  which  goes  to  make  up  the  three-fifths 
of  the  debt  admitted  to  have  been  received; 
about  the  one-half  of  it  was  received  in  depre- 
ciated paper  during  the  long  bank  suspension 
which  took  place  from  1797  to  1823,  and  during 
which  time  the  depreciation  sunk  as  low  as  30 
per  centum,    llere,  then,  is  another  deduction 
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of  near  one-third  to  l)0  taken  off  the  one-half  of 
the  three-dftliM  wliicilj  i«  counte<l  as  having  been 
arlvanceil  by  the  lenders.  Finally,  another  bit- 
ter drop  is  found  in  thiH  cup  of  indebtedneRs, 
that  the  lenders  were  mostly  jobbers  and  gam- 
blcrH  in  ntocks,  without  a  Hhillin^;  of  their  own 
to  po  ujHin,  and  who  by  the  tricks  of  the  Hystem 
Ijecame  the  creditors  of  the  government  for  mil- 
lionH.  These  gentry  would  puff  the  stockH  which 
they  had  received — sell  them  VA  some  advance — 
and  then  lend  the  government  a  part  of  its  own 
money.  These  are  tlio  lenders — these  the  re- 
ceivers of  thirty  millions  sterling  of  taxes — 
these  the  scrip  nobility  who  cast  the  horeditary 
nobles  into  the  shade,  and  who  hold  tributary 
to  themselves  all  the  property  and  all  the  pro- 
ductive industry  of  the  British  empire.  And 
this  is  the  state  of  things  which  our  adminis- 
tration now  proposes  for  our  imitation. 

This  is  the  way  the  exchequer  and  funding 
system  have  worked  in  England ;  and  let  no 
one  say  they  will  not  work  in  the  same  manner 
in  our  own  country.  The  system  is  the  same 
in  all  countries,  and  will  work  alike  every  where. 
Go  into  it,  and  we  shall  have  every  fruit  of  the 
system  which  the  English  people  now  have ; 
and  of  this  most  of  our  young  States,  and  of 
our  cities,  and  corporations,  which  have  gone 
into  the  Ijoriowing  business  upon  their  bonds, 
are  now  living  examples.  Their  bonds  were 
their  exchequer  bills.  They  used  them  pro- 
fusely, extravagantly,  madly,  as  all  paper  credit 
is  used.  Their  bonds  were  sold  under  par, 
though  the  discount  was  usually  hid  by  a  trick  : 
pay  was  often  received  in  depreciated  paper. 
Sharpers  frequently  made  the  purchase,  who  had 
nothing  to  pay  but  a  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
same  bonds  when  sold.  And  thus  the  States 
and  cities  are  bound  for  debts  which  are  in  a 
great  degree  fictitious,  and  are  bound  to  lenders 
who  had  nothing  to  lend;  and  such  arc  the 
frauds  of  the  system  which  is  presented  to  us, 
and  must  be  our  fate,  if  we  go  mto  the  exche- 
quer system. 

I  have  shown  the  effect  of  an  exchequer  of 
issues  in  Great  Britain  to  strike  paper  money 
for  a  currency,  and  as  a  substitute  for  loans  and 
taxes.  I  have  shown  that  this  system,  adopted 
by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  upon  the  failure  of  cor- 
poration credit,  has  been  the  means  of  smuggling 
a  mountain  load  of  debt  upon  the  British  people, 
two-iifths  of  which  is  fraudulent  and  fictitious ; 


thot  it  has  made  the  great  body  of  the  iKopk 
tribtitaries  to  a  handful  of  fiuidholdciH,  most  of 
whom,  without  owning  a  shilling,  were  cimbli^ 
by  the  frauds  of  the  paper  system  and  the  fund- 
ing  system,  to  lend  millions  to  the  n<ivimnu'nt. 
I  have  shown  that  this  system,  thus  ruinous  in 
England,  was  the  resort  of  a  crafty  niiuister  to 
substitute  government  credit  for  the  exlmusttd 
cre<lit  of  the  moneyed  corporations,  and  tho  ex- 
ploded bubbles ;  and  I  have  shown  ihat  the 
exchecjuer  plan  now  presented  to  us  by  our  ad- 
ministration, is  a  faithful  copy  of  the  Enxlisb 
original.  I  have  shown  all  this ;  and  now  the 
question  is,  shall  wo  adopt  this  copy  }  This 
is  the  question  ;  and  tho  consideration  of  it  im- 
plies the  humiliating  conclusicn,  that  wo  have 
forgot  that  wo  have  a  constitution,  and  we  have 
gone  back  to  tho  worst  era  of  English  history— 
to  times  of  tho  South  Sea  bubble,  to  take  les- 
sons in  the  science  of  political  economy.  Sir, 
wo  have  a  Constitution  !  and  if  there  was  any 
thing  better  established  than  another,  at  the 
time  of  its  adoption,  it  was  that  the  new  f,'oveni- 
ment  was  a  hard-money  government,  made  by 
hard-money  men,  who  had  seen  and  felt  the 
evils  of  government  paper,  and  who  intended 
for  ever  to  cut  off  the  new  government  fiom  the 
use  of  that  dangerous  expedient.  The  question 
was  made  in  tho  Convention  (for  there  was  a 
small  paper  money  party  in  that  body),  and 
solemnly  decided  that  the  government  should 
not  emit  paper  money,  bills  of  credit,  or  paper 
currency  of  any  kind.  It  appears  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  Convention,  that  the  first  draft  of 
tho  constitution  contained  a  paper  clause,  and 
that  it  .«tood  in  connection  with  the  power  to 
raise  money ;  thus :  "  To  borrow  money,  and 
emit  bills,  on  the  credit  of  the  United  «S7a/e«." 
When  this  clause  came  up  for  consideration, 
Mr.  Gouvemeur  Morris  moved  to  strike  out  the 
words,  "  and  emit  bills,^^  and  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Pierce  Butler.  "  Mr.  Madison  thought  it 
sufficient  to  prevent  them  from  being  made  a 
tender."  "  Mr.  Ellsworth  thought  this  a  favorable 
moment  to  shut  and  bar  the  door  against  paper 
money.  Tho  mischief  of  the  various  c.\peri- 
ments  which  had  been  made,  were  now  fresh  in 
tho  pubhc  mind,  and  had  excited  the  disgust  of 
all  the  respectable  part  of  America.  By  with- 
holding the  power  from  the  new  government, 
more  friends  of  influence  would  be  gained  to  it 
than  by  almost  any  thing  else.    Paper  money 
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can  in  lift  race  Iw  ncccHSBrv.  fJivo  tho  povorn- 
nunt  cnMlit,  itml  other  rcsourci'H  will  oIUt.  TIu> 
riottiT  may  <l()  harm,  m-vcr  Rood."  Mr.  Wilson 
saiil :  "  It  will  have  a  most  salutary  infliiciico  (in 
the  rri'ilit  of  tli«  United  Statt's,  to  roniovo  the 
iwsoihility  of  paper  money.  This  e.\|H!<lient  can 
mviT  siiccfi'd  while  its  mischiefs  are  remeiii- 
bi'nd;  and  as  lon^  as  it  can  bo  resorted  to.  it 
will  lie  a  bar  to  other  resources."  "  Mr.  lliuler 
iiiiuirkcd  that  paper  was  a  lepd  tender  in  no 
(•miiitry  in  Kiiropc.  Ho  was  urgent  for  disarm- 
iiii,'  the  government  of  such  a  power."  "  Mr. 
Kiwi  thoiiffht  tho  words,  if  not  struck  out,  would 
ticiisalariiiinj^aH  the  mark  of  the  hcast  in  Ueve- 
latioiis."  '■  Mr.  Lanv;don  had  rather  reject  the 
wliilo  plan  than  retain  the  three  words, 'an<l 
unit  bills.'"  A  few  members  spoke  in  favor  of 
ritaininij;  tho  clause  ;  but,  on  takiu};  tho  vote, 
the  sense  of  the  convention  was  almost  imani- 
iiimisly  afjainst  it.  Nine  States  voted  for  strik- 
inpnut:  two  for  retaining. 

If  there  were  a  thousand  constitutional  pro- 
visions in  favor  of  paper  money,  I  should  still 
Ite  against  it — aj^ainst  tho  tiling  itself,  jier  ae 
mi  propter  ne — on  account  of  its  own  inherent 
Ijascness  and  vice.  But  tho  Constitution  is 
nsrainst  it— clearly  so  upon  its  face ;  upon  its 
history  ;  upon  its  early  practice  ;  upon  its  uni- 
form interpretation.  The  universal  expression 
at  the  time  of  its  adoption  was,  that  the  now 
government  was  a  hai-d  money  government, 
niado  by  hard  money  men,  and  that  it  was  to 
save  the  country  from  the  curse  of  pajior  money. 
This  was  the  universal  laniiuap;e — this  tho  uni- 
versal sentiment ;  and  this  hard  money  char- 
acter of  tho  new  government  was  one  of  tho 
great  recommendations  in  its  favor,  and  one  of 
the  chief  inducements  to  its  adoption.  All  the 
early  action  of  the  government  conformed  to 
this  idea— all  its  early  legislation  was  as  true 
to  hard  money  as  tho  needle  is  to  tho  pole.  The 
very  iirst  act  of  Congress  for  tho  collection  of 
duties  on  imports,  passed  in  the  first  year  of 
the  new  government's  existence,  and  enacted 
by  the  very  men  who  had  framed  the  Consti- 
tution—this first  act  required  those  duties  to  bo 
paid  •'  in  gold  and  silver  coin  only  ;  "  the  word 
only,  which  is  a  contraction  for  the  old  English 
onely,  being  added  to  cut  ofif  the  possibility  of 
an  intrusion,  or  an  injection  of  a  particle  of 
paper  money  into  the  Treasury  of  thn  United 
States.    The  first  act  for  the  sale  of  public 


lands  rc(|uiriil  them  to  bo  paid  for  in  ''ff;)fr>V" 
— the  specie  cireidar  of  iHIKi  was  only  the  en- 
forcement of  that  act;  and  the  hard  money 
clause  in  the  inde|K>ndent  treasury  was  a  re- 
vival of  these  two  original  and  fiiiidiimcntal 
revenue  laws.  Such  were  tlic  early  legislativ.^ 
interpretations  of  tha  Constitution  by  the  niei. 
who  made  it;  and  corresponding  with  these 
for  a  long  time  after  the  commencement  of  the 
government,  were  tho  interpretations  of  all 
public  men,  and  of  no  one  more  cmiilmtic!illy 
than  of  him  who  is  now  the  prominent  mem- 
ber iif  this  adininistralion,  ami  to  whose  hand 
|iublic  opinion  attributes  the  elaborate  defence 
of  tho  Cabinet  Exchequer  plan  which  hi.s  been 
sent  down  to  us.  In  two  siieeches,  delivered 
by  that  gentleman  in  the  House  of  Uepresenta- 
tives  in  the  year  ISKi,  ho  thus  expressed  him- 
self on  the  hard  money  character  of  our  gf)vern- 
n\ent,  and  on  the  folly  and  danger  of  the  paper 
system : 

"No  nation  had  a  better  currency  than  tho 
Uniti'd  States.  There  was  nonati'^n  which  had 
guarded  its  currency  with  more  care:  for  the 
framers  of  tho  t.'onstitution  and  those  who  had 
enacted  tho  early  statutes  on  the  subject,  weio 
hard  money  men.  They  had  felt  and  duly  ap- 
jireeiated  the  evils  of  a  paper  medium :  they, 
theiefore,  sedulously  guarded  the  currency  of 
the  I'liited  States  from  debasement.  The  legal 
currency  of  the  United  States  was  g(dd  and 
silver  coin:  this  was  a  subject  in  regard  to 
which  Congress  had  run  into  no  folly.  C!old 
and  silver  currency  was  the  law  of  the  land 
at  homo,  and  tlie  law  of  the  world  abioad :  there 
could,  in  the  present  condition  of  tho  world,  bo 
no  other  currency." 

So  spake  the  present  Secretary  of  State  in 
February,  18IG;  and  speaking  so.  ho  spoke  the 
language  of  the  Constitution,  of  the  statesman, 
and  of  tho  enlightened  age  in  which  we  live. 
He  was  right  in  saying  that  Congress,  np  to 
that  time,  had  run  into  no  folly  in  relation  to 
the  currency  ;  that  is  to  say,  had  not  attempted 
to  supersede  the  hard  money  of  the  Constitu- 
tion by  a  national  currency  of  paper.  I  can  say 
the  same  for  Congress  up  to  the  present  day. 
Can  the  Secretary  answer  in  like  manner  for 
the  cabinet  of  which  ho  is  a  member?  Can  he 
say  of  it,  that  it  has  run  into  no  folly  in  rela- 
tion to  the  currency  ?  The  secretary  is  right 
again  in  saying  that,  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  world,  there  can  bo  no  other  currency 
than  gold  and  silver.    Certainly  he  is  right. 
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Gold  ami  silver  is  the  measure  of  values.  The 
ttftiial  iMtuilitiou  of  the  world  requires  that 
meuHuru  to  lio  uniform  and  universal.  The 
whole  world  ui  now  in  n  state  of  incessant  in- 
teri'oniinunieation.  Commercial,  social,  politi- 
cal ivIatiouM  are  universal.  Dealings  and  trans- 
actions are  innnense.  All  nations,  civilized  and 
harharian,  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  gohl 
and  silver  standard ;  and  the  nation  that  should 
attempt  to  establisii  another,  would  derange  its 
connections  with  the  world,  and  put  itself  with- 
out the  pale  of  its  monetary  system.  The  Sec- 
retary was  right  in  saying  that,  in  tho  present 
condition  of  the  world,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  vniiversal  intercomnuinications  of  all  man- 
kind, there  could  bo  no  measure  of  values  but 
that  which  was  universally  acknowledged,  and 
that  all  nuist  conform  to  that  measure.  In  this 
he  showed  a  grasp  of  mind — a  comprehension 
and  profundity  of  intellect — which  merits  en- 
comium, and  which  casts  far  into  the  sliade  the 
lawyer-like  argument,  in  the  shape  of  a  report, 
which  has  been  sent  down  to  us. 

The  senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hives]  felici- 
tates himself  upon  the  character  of  these  pro- 
posed exchequer  bills,  because  they  are  not  to 
be  declared  by  law  to  be  a  kyal  tender :  as  if 
there  was  any  necessity  for  sucli  a  declaration! 
Far  above  the  law  of  the  land  is  the  law  of  ne- 
cessity !  far  above  the  legal  tender,  which  the 
statute  enacts,  is  the  forced  tender  which  neces- 
sity compels.  There  is  no  occasion  for  the 
statutory  enactment:  the  paper  will  soon  enact 
the  law  for  itself— that  law  which  no  power 
can  resist,  no  weakness  can  shim,  no  art  elude, 
no  cunning  escai)e.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  all 
paper  money  to  expel  all  hard  money  ;  and 
then  to  force  itself  into  every  man's  hand,  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  else  for  any  hand  to  re- 
ceive. It  is  the  pi'erogative  of  all  pajwr  money 
to  do  this,  and  of  government  paper  above  all 
other.  Let  this  government  go  into  the  busi- 
ness of  paper  issues :  lot  it  begin  to  stamp 
paper  for  a  currency,  and  it  will  qxiickly  find 
itself  with  nothing  but  paper  on  its  hands  ; — 
paper  to  pay  out — paper  to  receive  in ; — the 
specie  basis  soon  gone — and  the  vile  triush  de- 
preciating from  day  to  day  until  it  sinks  into 
nothing,  and  perishes  on  the  hands  of  the  igno- 
rant, the  creilulous,  and  the  heli)less  part  of 
the  conununity. 

The  same  senator  [Mr.  Rives]  consoles  him- 


self with  the  small  amount  of  these  exclKMiiicr 
bills  which  are  to  be  issued — only  fifteen  uijl- 
lions  of  dollars.  Alas !  sir,  does  ho  recoliw't 
that  that  sum  is  seven  times  tho  amount  of  our 
llrst  emissiim  of  continental  bills  ?  that  il  is  fif- 
teen times  the  amount  of  Sir  Uohert  Walpoli's 
tirst  emission  of  exchequer  bills !  and  doiiMe 
the  amoimt  of  the  llrst  emission  of  the  French 
assignats  ?  Does  he  consider  these  things,  and 
recollect  that  it  is  (he  llrst  step  only  whicli  costs 
the  dilliculty  ?  and  that,  in  the  case  of  puirii- 
ment  paper  numey,  the  subsequent  |)n)gress  is 
rapid  in  exact  propoption  to  the  ditliculty  of  tin, 
lirst  step?  Does  he  not  know  that  the  first 
emission  of  our  continental  bills  was  two  niiliions 
of  dollars,  and  that  in  three  years  they  amoiuit- 
cd  to  two  hundred  millions  ?  that  the  first  issue 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  exchetpier  hills  wns 
the  third  of  a  million,  and  that  they  have  since 
exceeded  a  thousand  millions?  that  tiu-  tirst 
emission  of  assignats  was  the  third  of  a  mil- 
liard of  francs,  and  that  in  seven  years  tluy 
amounted  to  forty-five  thousand  milliards  / 
Thus  it  has  been,  and  thus  it  will  be.  The 
lirst  issues  of  governme.it  paper  arc  small,  and 
with  difliculty  obtained,  and  upon  jjlausililc 
pretexts  of  necessity  and  relief.  The  sulwc- 
quent  issues  are  large,  and  obtained  without 
ttpposilion,  and  put  out  without  the  formality 
of  an  excuse.  This  is  the  course,  and  thus  it 
will  be  with  us  if  we  once  begin.  AVe  propose 
fifteen  millions  for  tho  start:  grant  it:  it  will 
soon  be  fifteen  hundred  millions !  and  those 
who  go  to  that  excess  will  be  far  less  blamable 
than  those  who  made  the  first  step. 

I  have  said  that  the  present  administration 
have  gone  b.ack  far  beyond  the  times  of  tienerai 
Hamilton — that  they  have  gone  to  the  times 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole ;  and  I  prove  it  by 
showing  how  faithfully  they  copy  his  policy  in 
purs\iing  the  most  fatal  of  his  measures.  Yes, 
sir,  they  have  gone  back  not  merely  far  beyond 
where  General  Hamilton  actually  stood,  hut  to 
the  point  to  which  he  refused  to  go.  He  refused 
to  go  to  government  paper  money.  That  great 
man,  though  a  friend  to  bank  paper,  was  an 
enemy  to  government  paper.  He  condennied 
and  deprecated  the  whole  system  of  govern- 
ment issues.  He  has  left  his  own  sentiments 
on  record  on  this  point,  and  they  deserve  in 
this  period  of  the  retrogression  of  our  govern- 
ment to  be  remembered,  and  to  be  cited  on  thii 
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tldor.  Ill  li''<  report  on  ii  imtioniil  biiuk  in  1701, 
he  run  ft  parulli'l  botwoon  tins  dangi'rs  of  Imnk 
paper  iiinl  t,'()vorninc'nt  pajH-'r,  aHsiiinin;;  to  the 
latter  tlie  chariu'tor  of  far  Kroatest  danger  niul 
iniseliief — an  opinion  in  wliifli  I  fully  concur 
witli  liiiii-  '»  <^l>''t  report,  ho  tlius  exjiressed 
himself  on  the  (lan};era  of  government  paper: 

'•  The  emitting  of  jiniier  money  by  tlic  nulhor- 
ilv  (if  till-  (government  is  wisely  prohibited 
iiitlie  individual  StatcH  by  the  National  ("onsti- 
mli(in:  and  the  sjjiritof  the  proiiibition  should 
ii{)t  lie  (lisrei^ariled  by  the  {i;overnment  of  the 
liiited  Stales.  Tlioufrh  \r,\])vr  eniissioKs,  under 
a  ).'eiieral  authority,  mi;;ht  have  Home  advan- 
ta;.'es  not  Hpi)lical)l(^  and  be  tree  from  disadvan- 
tages which  are  applicable,  to  the  like  ('missions 
liy  the  States  separately,  yet  they  are  of  a  na- 
ture so  liable  to  abuse — and,  it  may  even  be 
afllniied.  so  certain  of  being  abused — that  the 
wisdom  of  the  governinetit  will  be  shown  in 
lu'ver  trusting  itself  with  the  U8e  of  so  scdiic- 
in;;iinil  dangerous  an  expedient.  The  stamping 
nf  paper  is  an  operation  so  nnich  easier  than 
the  hiving  of  taxes,  that  a  government  in  the 
piaetiee  of  paper  emissions  would  rarely  fail,  in 
any  sueli  emergency,  to  indulge  it.'.elf  too  far 
ill  the  employment  of  that  resource,  to  avoid, 
asimieh  as  possible,  one  less  auspicious  to  j»re- 
>-(i:t  popularity.  If  it  should  not  even  be  car- 
litd  so  liir  !iH  t')  be  rendered  an  absolute  bubble, 
it  would  at  least  be  likely  to  be  extended  to  a 
ili'.'iee  which  would  occasion  an  inllated  and 
aitilifial  state  of  things,  incompatible  with  tin; 
iviriihuand  prosjicrous  course  of  the  politictd 
economy." 

A  division  has  taken  place  in  the  g;eat  whig 
iwrty  on  this  point.  It  has  split  into  two 
wiiiL's— a  great,  and  a  small  wing.  The  body 
of  the  party  stand  fast  on  the  KamiUonian 
frrmiml  of  1791 :  a  fraction  of  the  party  have 
slid  hack  to  the  Walpole  ground  of  1720.  The 
piiiiit  of  dilferenco  between  them  is  a  govern- 
ment bank  and  govermnent  paper  on  one  hand, 
and  a  banking  company  under  a  national  char- 
ter, issuing  bank  notes,  on  the  other.  This  is 
the  point  of  dilTercnce,  and  it  is  a  large  one. 
very  visible  to  every  eye  ;  and  I  am  frei'  to  say 
that,  with  all  my  objections  to  the  national 
bank  and  its  paper,  I  aui  far  more  opjiosed  to 
p)vernnient  banking,  and  to  government  issut's 
of  paper  money. 

The  Tyler-Webster  whigs  arc  for  government 
banking— for  making  the  transit  from  corporation 
credit,  no  longer  available,  to  government  credit, 
which  is  to  stand  the  brunt  of  new  follies  and 
new  extravagances.    They  go  for    he  liritish 
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exche(iuer  system,  with  all  the  (oily  itnd  degra- 
dation of  modern  banking  supcradiled  and  en- 
grafted upon  it.  And  what  are  the  jurtexts  for 
this  flagrant  attempt  7  The  same  that  were 
urged  by  the  scrivener,  John  Ulunt,  in  favor  of 
his  South  Sea  bubble— :;:kd  l>y  the  gambler, 
•lohn  Law,  in  favor  of  the  Mississippi  scheme. 
To  relieve  the  public  distress — to  aid  the  gov- 
ermnent and  the  jieople — to  make  money  plen- 
ty, and  to  niise  the  price  of  property  and 
wages :  these  are  the  pretexts  which  usher  in 
oiU"  exche(|uer  scheme,  and  which  have  ushered 
in  all  tlu^  jiaper  money  bubbh^s  and  projects 
which  have  ever  aliiicted  anil  disgraced  man- 
kinil.  Ib'lief  to  the  people  has  been  the  jtretext 
for  the  whole;  and  they  have  all  en<led  in  the 
siune  way — in  the  enrichment  of  sharpers — the 
phmder  of  nations — and  the  shtimo  of  govern- 
ments. All  these  schemes  have  been  brought 
forward  in  the  same  way,  and  although  Ihlsb 
upon  their  face,  and  clearly  big  with  shame  and 
ruin,  and  opposed  by  the  wist,'  and  good  of  the 
times,  yet  there  seem  to  be  seasons  of  national 
delusion  when  the  voice  of  judgment,  reason, 
and  honor  is  drowned  undi'r  the  clamor  of 
knaves  and  dupes  ;  and  when  the  highest  re- 
commendation of  a  new  plan  is  its  absohitt) 
folly,  knavery,  and  audacity.  Thus  it  was  in 
Kiigland  (luring  the  reign  of  the  moneyed  cor- 
porations under  the  protection  of  \Valj)ole. 
Wise  men  ojiposed  all  the  ma'l  schemes  of  that 
day,  and  exposed  in  advance  all  their  disastrous 
and  disgraceful  isf-  ,es.  .Mr.  Shiiipen,  Sir  Joseph 
Jekyll,  Mr.  Uarnanl,  Sir  William  Wyndluun, 
•Mr.  I'ulteney,  Lord  Morpeth  (that  Howard 
blood  which  has  not  yet  degenerated),  all  these 
and  many  others  op|M)se(l  the  South  >Sea,  ex- 
chi(|uer  issues,  and  other  mad  schemes  of  their 
day — to  be  overjiowered  then,  but  to  be  remem- 
bered, and  tpioted  with  honor  now.  The  chan- 
cellor of  France,  the  wise  and  virtuous  D'Agues- 
seau,  was  exiled  from  Paris  by  the  llegent  Duku 
of  Orleans  f(jr  opjjosing  and  exposing  the  Mis- 
sissippi scheme  of  the  gandjler,  Jcjhn  l.iiw;  but 
his  name  lives  in  the  piintheon  of  history ;  and 
1  take  a  pleasure  in  citing  it  here,  in  th<!  Amer- 
ican Senate,  as  well  in  honor  to  him,  lus  to  en- 
courage others  to  sacrilice  themselves  in  the 
noble  task  of  resisting  the  mad  delusions  of  the 
day.  Every  nation  has  its  seasons  of  delusion. 
They  seem  to  come,  like  periodical  epidemics, 
once  in  so  many  ages  or  centuries  ;  and  while 
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they  rage,  neither  morals  nor  reason  can  make 
head  against  them.  The  have  to  run  out.  Wc 
have  just  had  oiir  season  of  this  deUision,  when 
every  folly,  from  a  national  bank  whose  notes 
were  to  circulate  in  Ciiina,  to  the  moms  multi- 
cuhIih  whoso  leaves  were  to  breed  fortunes  to 
the  envied  possessors  ;  when  every  such  folly 
had  its  day  of  triumph  and  exultation  over  rea- 
son, judgment,  morals  and  common  sense. 
Happily  this  season  is  passing  away — the  delu- 
sion is  wearing  off — before  this  cabinet  plan  of 
a  government  bank,  with  its  central  board,  its 
fifty-two  branches,  its  national  engine  to  strike 
paper,  its  brokerage  and  exchange  dealings,  its 
Cheapside  and  Change-Alley  operations  in  real 
business  transactions,  its  one-half  of  one  per 
centum  profits,  its  three  dollars  in  paper  money 
to  any  one  who  was  fool  enough  to  deposit  one 
dollar  in  the  hard  :  happily  our  season  of  delu- 
sion is  passing  off  before  this  monstrous  scheme 
was  presented.  Otherwise,  its  adoption  would 
have  been  inevitable.  Its  very  monstrosity 
would  have  made  it  irresistibly  captivating  to 
the  diseased  public  appetite  if  presented  while 
still  in  its  morbid  state. 

IJut  the  senator  from  Virginia  who  sits  over 
the  way  [Mr.  Rivks],  who  has  spoken  in  this 
debate,  and  who  appears  as  a  qnasi  defender  of 
this  cabinet  plan  of  relief,  he  demands  if  the 
senator  from  jVIissouri  (my  poor  self)  will  do 
nothing  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  people  and 
of  the  government  ?  lie  puts  the  question  to 
me,  and  I  answer  it  readily ;  yes  !  I  will  do 
my  i)art  towards  relieving  this  distress,  but  not 
exactly  in  the  mode  which  he  seems  to  prefer 
— not  by  applying  a  cataplasm  of  lamb-black 
and  rags  to  the  public  wounds  !  whether  that 
cataplasm  should  be  administered  by  a  league 
of  coon-box  banks  in  the  States,  or  by  a  Biddle 
king  bank  in  Philadelphia,  or  by  a  Walpole 
exchequer  bank  in  Washington  city.  I  would 
relieve  the  distress  by  the  application  of  appro- 
priate remedies  to  notorious  diseases — a  bank- 
rupt act  to  bankrupt  banks — taxation  to  bank 
issues — restoration  of  the  land  revenue  to  its 
proper  destination — the  imposition  of  economy 
upon  this  taxing,  borrowing,  squandering,  gold- 
hating,  paper-loving  administration ;  and  by  re- 
storing, as  soon  as  possible,  the  reign  of  democ- 
racy, economy,  and  hard  money. 

The  distress !  still  the  distress.  Distress, 
still  the  staple  of  all  the  whig  speeches  made 


here,  and  of  all  the  cabinet  reports  which  conic 
down  to  us.  Distress  is  the  staple  of  the  whole. 
"  Motley  is  their  only  wear."  Why,  sir,  I  have 
heard  .about  that  distress  before  ;  and  1  am  al- 
most tempted  to  interrupt  gentlemen  in  tlio 
midst  of  their  pathetic  rehearsals  as  the  Vicar 
of  AVakefield  interrupted  Jiukinson  in  tlie 
prison,  when  he  began  again  the  same  k'arncd 
dissertation  upon  the  cosmogony  or  creation  fif 
the  world ;  and  gave  him  the  same  quotations 
from  Sanconiathan,  Manetho,  Berosus,  and  Lu- 
canus  Ocellus,  with  which  he  entertained  tlio 
good  old  Vicar  at  the  fair,  while  cheatinf;  him 
out  of  Blackberry,  after  having  cheated  Moses 
out  of  the  colt.  You  know  the  incident,  said 
Mr.  B.  (addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Archer,  wlio 
was  nodding  recognition),  you  remenihn'  tlio 
incident,  and  know  the  Vicar  begged  pardon 
for  interrupting  so  much  learning,  with  tlio  (!e- 
claration  of  his  belief  that  he  had  had  the  lionir 
to  hear  it  all  before.  In  like  manner,  I  am  al- 
most tempted  to  stop  gentlemen  with  a  hv^- 
pardon  for  interrupting  so  much  distress,  and 
declaring  my  belief  that  I  have  heard  it  ail  be- 
fore. Certain  it  is,  that  for  ten  years  past  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  hear  the  distress  ora- 
tions on  this  floor  ;  and  for  twenty-two  years 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  see  distress  in  our 
country  ;  but  never  have  I  seen  it,  or  heard  of 
it,  that  it  did  not  issue  from  the  same  notorious 
fountain — the  moneyed  corpouatioxs— headed 
and  conducted  by  the  Juggernaut  of  federal 
adoration,  the  Biddle  King  Bank  of  the  United 
States  !  I  have  seen  this  distress  for  two  and 
twenty  years  ;  first,  from  1819  to  1820 ;  tiicii 
again  in  1832— '33— '34— '37— '39  ;  and  I  see 
something  of  it  now.  The  Bank  of  the  United 
States  commenced  the  distress  in  1810,  and 
gave  a  season  of  calamity  which  lasted  as  long 
as  one  of  the  seven  years'  plagues  of  Egypt. 
It  was  a  seven  years'  agony ;  but  at  that  time 
distress  was  not  the  object,  but  only  the  cfl'ect 
of  her  crimes  and  follies.  In  1832  she  renewed 
the  distress  as  an  object  per  se  and  pivpter  sc. 
to  force  a  renewal  of  her  charter.  In  183;'>— '^4 
she  entered  upon  it  with  new  vigor — with  vast 
preparation — upon  an  immense  scale — and  all 
her  forces — to  coerce  a  restoration  of  the  de- 
posits, which  the  patriot  President  had  saved 
by  taking  from  her.  In  1837  she  headed  the 
conspiracy  for  the  general  suspension  (and  ac- 
complished it  by  the  aid  of  the  deposit  disUi- 
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lution  act;  for  the  purpose  of  covering  up  and 
hidin"  lier  own  infiolvency  in  a  general  catas- 
tropli'*,  and  making  the  final,  nj^onizing  death- 
,.,,  jijle,  to  clutch  the  re-charter.  In  181)9  she 
luceil  tiie  second  suspension  (which  took  place 
all  sDwth  and  west  of  New  York)  and  endcav- 
oicd  to  force  it  all  north  and  east  of  that  place, 
iiiid  make  it  universal,  in  order  to  conceal  her 
own  impending  bankruptcy.  Slie  failed  in  the 
universality  of  this  second  suspension  only  for 
want  of  the  means  and  power  which  the  gov- 
einnicnt  deposits  would  have  given  her.  She 
riircocded  with  her  limited  means,  and  in  her 
crippled  condition,  over  three-fourths  of  the 
Inion ;  and  now  the  only  distress  felt  is  in  the 
places  which  have  felt  her  power ; — in  the  parts 
uf  tlie  coimtry  which  she  has  regulated — and 
arises  from  the  institutions  which  have  followed 
her  lead — obeyed  her  impulse — imitated  her 
example — and  now  keep  up,  for  their  own 
profit,  and  on  their  own  account,  the  distress 
(f  which  they  were  nothing  but  the  vicarious 
a.'ents  in  the  beginning.  Sir,  there  has  been  no 
ilistress  since  1819  which  did  not  come  from 
llie  moneyed  corporations;  and  since  1832,  all 
tile  distress  which  wc  have  seen  has  been  facti- 
tious and  factious — contrived  of  purpose,  made 
to  order,  promulgated  u])on  edict — and  spread 
over  the  people,  in  order  to  excite  discontents 
against  the  administration,  to  overturn  the  de- 
mncraey,  to  re-establish  federalism,  to  unite 
I'aiik  and  state— and  to  deliver  up  the  credit 
■nA  revenue  of  the  Union,  and  the  property  and 
industry  of  the  people,  to  the  pillage  and  plun- 
der of  the  muckworm  nobility  which  the  crimes 
of  the  paper  system  have  made  the  lords  of  the 
'■and,  This  is  the  only  distress  we  have  .seen  ; 
and  had  it  not  been  that  God  had  given  our 
country  a  Jackson,  their  daring  schemes  would 
all  have  succeeded ;  and  we  and  our  cliildreii. 
and  all  the  property  and  labor  of  uur  country, 
«oidd  have  been  as  completely  trilmtary  to  the 
moneyed  corporations  of  America,  as  the  peo[)lc 
of  Great  Britain  are  to  the  Change-alley  lords 
who  hold  the  certificates  of  their  immen.sc  na- 
tional (lel)t. 

iMstrcss ! — what,  sir,  arc  not  the  whigs  in 
["■>\ver,  and  was  not  all  distress  to  cease  when 
the  democracy  was  turned  out  ?  Did  they  not 
carry  the  elections  ?  lias  Mr.  Van  Buren  not 
i-'oiie  to  Kiiiderhook  ?  Is  General  Jackson  not 
111  the  Hermitage  ?  Are  democrats  not  in  the 
inniority  in  Congress,  and  expelled  from  office 


every  ',vhcru  ?  Were  not  "  Tippecanoe  and 
TijUr  too"  both  elected?  Is  not  whiggery  in 
entire  possession  of  the  government?  Have 
they  not  had  their  extra  session,  called  to  re- 
lieve the  country,  and  pa.s.sed  all  the  relief  mea- 
sures, save  one  ? — all  save  one  ! — all  except  their 
national  bank,  of  which  this  fine  exchequer  bank 
is  to  be  the  metempsychosis. 

The  cry  is  distress  !  and  the  remedy  a  national 
poultice  of  lamp-black  and  rags  !  This  is  the 
disease,  and  this  the  medicine.  But  let  us  look 
before  we  act.  Let  us  analyze  the  case — exam- 
ine the  pathology  of  the  disease — that  is  the 
word,  I  believe  (looking  at  Dr.  Linn,  who  nod- 
ded assent),  and  see  its  cau.se  and  effect,  the 
habits  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the 
injuries  he  may  have  suffered.  The  complaint 
is,  distress :  the  specifications  are,  depreciated 
currency,  and  deranged  exchanges.  The  ques- 
tion is,  where  ?  all  over  tiie  Union  ?  not  at  all — 
only  in  the  South  and  West.  All  north  and 
east  of  New  York  is  free  from  disti'css — the  ex- 
changes fair — the  currency  at  par :  all  south 
and  west  of  that  city  the  distress  prevails — the 
exchanges  (as  they  are  called)  being  deranged 
and  the  currency  depreciated.  AVhy  ?  Because, 
in  one  quarter — the  happy  quarter — the  banks 
pay  their  debts :  in  the  other — the  distressed 
quarter — they  refuse  to  pay.  Here  then  is  the 
cau.se,  and  the  effect.  This  is  the  analysis  of 
the  case — the  discovery  of  the  nature  and  lo- 
cality of  the  disease — and  the  key  to  its  cure. 
Make  the  refractory  banks  comjdy  with  their 
I)romises ;  and  there  is  an  end  of  depreciated 
paper  and  deranged  exchanges,  and  of  all  the 
distress  which  they  create  ;  and  that  without  a 
national  bank,  or  its  base  sidjstitute,  an  exche- 
quer biink ;  or  a  national  institution  of  any  kind 
to  strike  paper  money.  Make  the  delincpient 
banks  pay  up,  or  wind  up.  And  why  not  ? 
AVhy  shotdd  not  the  insolvent  wind  up,  and  the 
solvent  pay  up  ?  Why  should  not  the  ccmunu- 
nity  know  the  good  from  the  bad  ?  Suspension 
puts  all  on  a  level,  and  the  community  cannot 
distinguish  between  them.  Our  friend  Sancho 
(looking  at  Mr.  Mouton)  has  a  proverb  that 
suits  the  case  :  '•  De  noche  lodos  los  gutos  son 
pardos." 

"  M.  Mouton  :  '  Be  nuit  tons  les  chats  sont 
g-ris.^ " 

"Mr.  Buchanan  :  What  is  all  that?" 

Mr.  Bk.nton  :  It  is  tliis  :  Our  friend,  Sancho 
Panza,  says  that,  in  the  dark  all  the  cats  ai'e  of 
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one  color.  [A  laugh.]  So  of  tliose  banks.  In 
a  state  of  .suspension  they  are  all  of  one  credit ; 
but  as  the  light  of  a  candle  soon  discriminates 
the  black  cats  from  the  white  ones,  so  would  the 
touch  of  a  bankrupt  act  speedily  show  the  dif- 
ference between  a  rotten  bank  and  a  solvent 
one. 

But  currency — currency — a  national  currency 
of  uniform  value,  and  universal  circulation :  this 
is  what  modern  whigs  demand,  and  call  upon 
Congress  to  give  it ;  meaning  all  the  while  a 
national  currency  of  paper  money.  I  deny  the 
power  of  Congress  to  give  it,  and  aver  its  folly 
if  it  had.  The  word  currency  is  not  in  the  con- 
stitution, nor  any  word  which  can  be  made  to 
signify  paper  money.  Coin  is  the  only  thing 
mentioned  in  that  instrument ;  and  the  only 
power  of  Congress  over  it  is  to  regulate  its  value. 
It  is  an  interpolation,  and  a  violation  of  truth 
to  say  that  the  constitution  authorizes  Congress 
to  regulate  the  value  of  paper  money,  or  to  create 
paper  money.  It  is  a  calumny  upon  the  consti- 
tution to  say  any  such  thing ;  and  I  defy  the 
whole  phalanx  of  the  paper  money  party  to  pro- 
duce one  word  in  that  instrument  to  justify  their 
imputation.  Coin,  and  not  paper,  is  the  thing 
to  be  regulated  ;  coin,  and  not  paper,  is  the  cur- 
rency mentioned  and  intended  ;  and  this  coin  it 
is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  preserve,  instead  of 
banishing  it  from  circulation.  Paper  banishes 
coin ;  and  by  creating,  or  encouraging  paper, 
Congress  commits  a  double  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  first,  by  favoring  a  thing  which  the 
constitution  condemns ;  and,  secondly,  by  de- 
stroying the  thing  which  it  meant  to  preserve. 
But  the  paper  money  party  say  there  is  not 
gold  and  silver  enough  in  the  world  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  a  currency  ;  and,  therefore,  they 
must  have  paper.  I  answer,  if  this  wa.s  true, 
we  must  lirst  alter  our  constitution  before  we 
can  create,  or  adopt  paper  money.  But  it  is 
not  true  !  the  assertion  is  unfounded  and  erro- 
neous to  the  last  degree,  and  implies  the  most 
lamentable  ignorance  of  the  specie  resources  of 
commercial  and  agricultural  countries.  The 
world  happens  to  contain  more  specie  than 
such  countries  can  use  j  and  it  depends  upon 
each  one  to  hav^'  its  share  when  it  pleases. 
This  is  an  assertion  as  easily  proved  as  made  ; 
and  I  proceed  to  the  proof  of  it,  because  it  is  a 
point  on  which  there  is  much  misunderstanding ; 
and  on  which  the  public  good  requires  authentic 


information.  I  will  speak  first  of  our  own  coun- 
try, and  of  our  own  times — literally,  my  own 
times. 

I  have  some  tabular  statements  on  hand,  Mr, 
President,  made  at  the  Treasury,  on  my  nw-tii.t:. 
and  which  show  our  specie  acquisitions  liiiriii" 
the  time  tliat  I  have  sat  in  this  chair :  I  say,  sat 
in  this  chair,  for  I  always  sit  in  the  same  jilad, 
I  never  change  my  position,  and  therefore  ii(V(r 
have  to  find  it  or  define  it.  ■  Those  tables  slum 
our  imports  of  gold  and  silver  during  this  time— 
a  period  of  twenty-one  years — to  have  In  in  on 
the  custom-house  books,  182  millions  of  dollins: 
making  an  allowance  for  the  amounts  Lr(jn;:lit 
by  passengers,  and  not  entered  on  the  huuV^. 
and  the  total  importation  cannot  be  less  tliun 
200  millions.  The  coinage  at  our  Mint  diirin.: 
the  same  period,  is  GO  millions  of  dollars.  TIk 
product  of  our  gold  mines  during  that  ixiiml 
has  been  several  millions ;  and  many  milli'>n> 
of  gold  have  been  dragged  from  their  liiilinL' 
places  and  restored  to  circulation  by  the  p<\\ 
bill  of  1834.  Putting  all  together,  anil  (.;;!■ 
specie  acquisitions  must  have  amounted  to  23.i 
or  230  millions  of  dollars  in  these  twenty-om 
years ;  being  at  the  average  rate  of  ten  or  eleven 
millions  per  annum. 

Not  specie  enough  in  the  world  to  do  tlic 
business  of  the  country  !  What  an  insane  idiM  I 
Do  people  who  talk  in  that  way  know  any 
thing  about  the  quantity  of  specie  that  tlure  i- 
in  the  world,  or  even  in  Europe  and  Anurica, 
and  the  amount  that  different  nations,  accordinjr 
to  their  pursuits,  can  employ  in  their  business .' 
If  they  do  not,  let  them  listen  to  what  Gallatin 
and  Gouge  say  upou  the  subject,  and  let  tluni 
learn  something  which  a  man  should  know  lit- 
fore  he  ventures  an  opinion  upon  currency.  Mr. 
Gallatin,  in  1831,  thus  speaks  of  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  in  Europe  and  America : 

"  The  total  amount  of  gold  and  silver  prodnciil 
by  the  mines  of  America,  to  the  year  ISO^'.  in- 
clusively, and  remaining  there  or  expurteil  t 
Europe,  has  been  estimated  by  Humboldt  lU 
about  five  thousand  six  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars; and  the  product  of  the  years  1804— If^'J''. 
may  be  estimated  at  seven  hundred  and  liltv 
millions.  If  to  thij-;  we  add  one  hundred  mii- 
lions,  t'.e  nearly  ascertained  product,  to  llii- 
time,  Oi  tlK^  mines  of  Siberia,  about  four  Innidivil 
and  fifty  millions  for  the  African  gold  dust,  an'l 
for  the  product  ot  liie  mines  of  Europe  (wliidi 
yielded  about  three  millions  a  year,  in  tlie  begin- 
ning of  this  century),  from  the  discovery  of 
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America  to  this  day,  and  throe  hundred  millions 
for  tlie  amount  existing  in  Euroiw  prior  to  the 
(liccovcry  of  America,  we  find  a  total  not  widely 
(littirin/  from  the  fact,  of  seven  thousand  two 
liuiulii.'(l  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  much  more 
(litticnlt  to  ascertain  the  amount  which  now  re- 
iiKiins  in  Europe  and  America  toj^ethcr.  The 
loss  by  friction  and  accidents  nii^ht  be  esti- 
iniited!  and  researches  made  respecting  the  total 
aiiKnint  which  has  been  exported  to  countries 
Uvuiid  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  but  that  which 
\vi<  Ijcon  actually  consumed  in  gildinp;,  plated 
wiiio,  and  other  manufactures  of  the  same  char- 
ai'ti'i".  cannot  be  correctly  ascertained.  From 
the  imiKTfect  data  within  our  reach,  it  may,  we 
thiiilv.  be  affirmed,  that  the  amount  still  existing 
in  Euroix'  and  America  certainly  exceeds  four 
tiioiisand,  and  most  probably  falls  short  of  five 
tiimisand  millions  of  dollars.  Of  the  medium, 
or  four  thousand  five  hundred  millions,  which 
\vi'  have  assumed,  it  appears  that  from  one-third 
to  two-fifths  is  used  as  currency,  and  that  the 
rtfidtie  cmisists  of  plate,  jewels,  and  other  man- 
uliictiu'i'd  articles.  It  is  known,  that  of  the  gross 
amiiunt  of  seven  thousand  two  hundred  millions 
of  (iollars,  about  eighteen  hundred  millions,  or 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  in  value,  and  onc-forty- 
tiditii  in  weight,  consisted  of  gold.  Of  the 
four  tlioiisand  five  hundred  millions,  the  pre- 
Mimed  remaining  amount  in  gold  and  silver,  the 
proportion  of  gold  is  probably  greater,  on  ac- 
count of  the  exportation  to  India  and  China 
having  been  exclusively  in  silver,  and  of  the 
^'rcatiT  care  in  preventing  every  possible  waste 
ill  an  article  so  valuable  as  gold." 

Upon  this  statement,  IMr.  Gouge,  in  his  Jour- 
nal of  Banking,  makes  the  following  remarks : 

"AVc  begin  to-day  with  5Ir.  Gallatin's  esti- 
mate of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  Europe 
anil  America.  In  a  work  published  by  him  in 
IS'U,  entitled  '  Considerations  on  the  Currency 
and  Banking  system  of  the  United  Stales,'  }ie 
i>tiniates  the  amount  of  precious  metals  in  these 
two  quarters  of  the  world  at  between  four  thou- 
sand and  five  thousand  million  dollars.  This,  it 
will  be  recollected,  was  ten  years  ago.  The 
amount  has  since  l)ecn  considerably  increased, 
as  the  mines  have  annually  produced  millions, 
and  the  demand  for  the  China  trade  has  been 
greatly  diminished. 

"Taking  the  medium,  however,  of  the  two 
siwns  .stated  by  Jlr.  fiallatin— four  thousand  five 
himdred  million  dollars — and  supposing  the 
p'ipulation  of  Europe  and  America  to  be  two 
liuiidred  and  seventy-.seven  millions,  it  will 
aniduut  to  sixteen  dollars  and  upwards  for 
evi.ry  man,  woman,  and  child,  on  the  two  con- 
linentsi.  The  same  gentleman  estimates  the 
«liolo  amount  of  currency  in  the  United  States 
"I  l'*2tt,  paper  and  specie  together,  at  only  six 
dollars  a  head,  *  b         '  ^ 


"  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  if  the  natural 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  had  not  been  inter- 
fered with,  the  United  States  would  have,  in 
proportion  to  population,  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
yea,  eight  times  as  much  gold  and  silver  as 
many  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  Take  it  at 
only  the  double  of  the  average  for  the  popida- 
tion  of  the  two  continents,  and  it  will  amount 
to  thirty-two  dollars  a  head,  or  to  five  hundred 
and  fourteen  millions.  This  would  give  »is  one- 
ninth  part  of  the  stock  of  gold  and  silver  of 
EuroiMJ  an<l  America,  while  our  population  is 
but  one-sixteenth  :  but  for  the  reasons  already 
stated,  under  a  natural  order  of  things,  we  should 
have,  man  for  man,  a  much  larger  portion  of  the 
prccioiis  metals,  tlian  falls  to  the  lot  of  most 
countries  of  Europe. 

"  Suppose,  however,  we  had  but  the  average 
of  sixteen  dollars  a  head.  This  would  amount 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  millions. 

'•  On  two  points  do  people  ^that  is,  some  peo- 
ple) capitallj'  err.  First,  m  regard  to  the 
<iuantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  world :  this  is 
much  greater  than  they  imagine  it  to  be.  Next, 
in  regard  to  the  amount  of  money  required  for 
commercial  purposes :  this  is  nmch  smaller  than 
they  suppose  it  to  be.  Under  a  sound  money, 
sound  credit,  and  sound  banking  system,  ten 
dollars  a  head  would  probably  be  amply  suffi- 
cient in  the  United  States." 

The  points  on  which  the  statesman's  atten^ 
tion  should  be  fixed  in  these  statements  are  :  1. 
The  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  Europe  and 
America,  to  wit,  $4,.50O,OOO,O0O.  2.  Our  fair 
proportion  of  that  quantity,  to  wit,  $257,000,000, 
or  $(10  per  head.  3.  Our  inability  to  use  more 
than  $10  a  head.  4.  The  actual  amoimt  of  our 
whole  currency,  paper  and  specie,  in  1830  (when 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  in  all  its 
glory),  and  which  was  only  $0  a  head.  5.  The 
ease  with  which  the  United  States  can  supply 
itself  with  its  full  proportion  of  the  whole 
qimntity  if  it  pleased,  and  have  $10  per  head 
(if  it  could  use  it,  which  it  cannot)  for  every 
human  being  in  the  Union. 

These  are  the  facts  which  demand  our  atten- 
tion, and  it  is  only  at  a  single  point  that  I  now  pro- 
pose to  illustrate,  or  to  enforce  them ;  and  that 
is,  as  to  the  quantity  of  money  per  head  ^^  hich  any 
nation  can  use.  This  dili'ers  among  different  na- 
tions according  to  their  pi.rsuits,  the  commercial 
and  manufacturing  people  requiring  most,  be- 
cause their  payments  are  daily  or  weekly  f(jr 
every  thing  they  use :  food,  raiment,  labor  and 
raw  materials.  "With  agricultural  people  it  is 
less,  because  they  produce  most  of  what  they 
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consume,  anfl  their  largo  payments  are  made 
annually  from  the  proceeds  of  the  crops.  Thus, 
England  and  France  (both  highly  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial)  are  ascertained  to  employ 
fourteen  dollars  per  head  (specie  and  paper 
combined)  for  their  whole  population  :  Russia, 
an  agricultural  country,  is  ascertained  to  em- 
ploy only  four  dollars  per  head ;  and  the  United 
Stiites,  which  is  chiefly  agricultural,  but  with 
some  considerable  admixture  of  commerce  and 
manufactures,  ten  dollars  are  believed  to  be  the 
maximum  which  they  could  emi)loy.  In  this 
opinion  I  concur.  I  think  ten  dollars  per  head, 
an  ample  average  circulation  for  the  Union  ;  and 
it  is  four  dollars  more  than  we  had  in  1830,  when 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  at  the  zenith 
of  its  glory.  The  manufacturing  and  commercial 
districts  might  require  more  —  all  the  agri- 
cultural States  less ; — and  perhaps  an  agricul- 
tural State  without  a  commercial  town,  or  man- 
ufactures, like  Mississippi,  could  net  employ  five 
dollars  per  head.  Here  then  are  the  results: 
Our  proportion  of  the  gold  and  silver  in  Europe 
and  America  is  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  mil- 
lions of  dollars :  we  had  but  twenty  millions  in 
1830:  wehaveninety  millions  now  ;  and  would 
require  but  eighty  millions  more  (one  hundred 
and  seventy  millions  in  the  whole)  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  population,  slaves  included 
(for  their  labor  is  to  be  represented  by  money 
and  themselves  supported),  to  furnish  as  much 
curr  ncy,  and  that  in  gold  and  silver,  as  the 
country  could  possibly  use ;  consequently  sus- 
taining the  prices  of  labor  and  property  at  their 
maximum  amount.  Of  that  sum,  we  now  have 
about  the  one-half  in  the  country,  to  wit,  ninety 
millions  ;  making  five  dollars  per  head ;  and  as 
that  sum  was  gained  in  seven  years  of  Jackso- 
nian  policy,  it  follows  of  course,  that  another 
seven  years  of  the  same  policy,  would  give  us 
the  maximum  supply  that  we  could  use  of  the 
precious  metals  ;  and  that  gold,  silver,  and  tlie 
commercial  bill  of  exchange,  could  then  consti- 
tute the  safe,  solid,  constitutional,  moral,  and 
never-failing  currency  of  the  Union. 

The  facility  with  which  any  industrious  coun- 
try can  supply  itself  with  a  hard-money  cur- 
rency— can  lift  itself  out  of  the  mud  and  mire 
of  depreciated  paper,  and  mount  the  high  and 
clean  road  of  gold  and  silver ;  the  ease  with 
which  any  industrious  people  can  do  this,  has 
been  suflBciently  proved  in  our  own  country,  and 


in  many  others.  We  saw  it  in  the  ease  with 
which  the  Jackson  policy  pained  us  ninotv  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  seven  years.  AVe  saw  it  iit 
the  close  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  piipcr 
money  sunk  to  nothing,  ceased  to  circulate,  ami 
specie  re-appeared,  as  by  magic.  I  have  askcil 
the  venerable  Mr.  Macon  how  long  it  was  after 
paper  stopped,  before  specie  rc-appcared  at  tliat 
period  of  our  history?  his  answer  was:  Xo 
time  at  all.  As  soon  as  one  stopped,  the  other 
came.  We  have  seen  it  in  England  at  the  eml 
of  the  long  bank  suspension,  which  terniinatcil 
in  1823.  Parliament  allowed  the  bank  four 
years  to  prepare  for  resumption  :  at  the  end  of 
two  years — luilf  the  time — she  reported  herself 
ready — having  in  that  short  space  accumulated 
a  mass  of  twenty  millions  sterling  (one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars)  in  gold  ;  and,  above  all.  we 
have  seen  it  in  France,  where  the  great  Empcn.r 
restored  the  currency  in  the  short  space  of  six 
years,  from  the  lowest  degree  of  debasement 
to  the  highest  point  of  brilliancy.  On  becom- 
ing First  Consul,  in  1800,  he  found  nothinf; 
but  depreciated  assignats  in  the  country:— in 
six  years  his  immortal  campaigns — Aui-rterlitz. 
Jena,  Friedland — all  the  expenses  of  his  imiierial 
coui't,  surpassing  in  splendor  that  of  the  Romans. 
and  rivalling  the  almost  fabuloiis  magnificence 
of  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad — all  his  internal  im- 
provements— all  his  docks,  forts,  and  ships— all 
the  commerce  of  hi.s- forty  millions  of  subjects- 
all  these  were  carried  on  by  gold  and  silver 
alone  ;  and  from  having  the  basest  cuneney  in 
the  world,  France,  in  six  years,  had  near  the 
best ;  and  still  retains  it.  These  instances  show 
how  easy  it  is  for  any  country  that  pleases  to 
supply  itself  with  an  ample  currency  of  gold  and 
silver — how  easy  it  will  be  for  us  to  complete 
our  supplies — that  in  six  or  seven  years  we 
could  saturate  the  land  with  specie !  and  yet  we 
have  a  formal  cabinet  proposition  to  set  up  a 
manufactory  of  paper  money  I 

The  senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Walker] 
who  sits  on  my  right,  has  just  visited  the  island 
of  Cuba,  and  has  told  us  what  he  has  seen  there 
— a  pure  metallic  currency  of  gold — twelve  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  it  to  a  population  of  one  mil- 
lion of  souls,  half  slaves — not  a  particle  of  paper 
money — prices  of  labor  and  property  higl'tT 
than  in  the  United  States— industry  active- 
commerce  flourishing :  a  foreign  trade  of  twcnt.v- 
four  millions  of  dollars,  which,  compared  to  popu- 
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liition  aud  territory,  is  so  much  greater  than  ours 
that  it  would  require  ours  to  bo  four  hundred 
and  twenty-five  millions  to  be  equal  to  it !  Tliis 
is  what  the  senator  from  Mississippi  tells  us  that 
lie  has  seen  ;  and  would  to  God  that  we  had  all 
scon  it.  Would  to  God  that  the  whole  Ameri- 
can Conjjrcss  had  seen  it.  Devoutly  do  I  wish 
that  it  was  the  custom  now,  as  in  ancient  times, 
for  Icpiislators  to  examine  the  institutions  of 
oldtT  countries  before  they  altered  those  of  their 
own  country.  The  Scions  and  Lycurguses  of 
antiquity  would  visit  Egypt,  and  Crete,  and  other 
renowned  places  in  the  East,  before  they  would 
touch  the  laws  of  Sparta  or  Athens;  in  like 
manner  I  should  rejoice  to  see  onr  legislators 
visit  the  hard  money  countries — Holland,  France, 
Cuba— before  they  went  further  with  paper 
money  schemes  in  our  own  country'.  The  cabi- 
net, I  tliink,  should  be  actually  put  upon  such 
a  voyatie.  After  what  they  have  done,  I  think 
tlicy  should  be  shipped  on  a  visit  to  the  lands 
of  hard  money.  And  although  it  might  seem 
strange,  under  our  form  of  government,  thus  to 
travel  our  President  and  cabinet,  yet  I  must  be 
permitted  to  say  that  I  can  find  constitutional 
authority  for  doing  so,  just  as  soon  as  they  can 
find  constitutional  authority  for  sending  such  a 
scheme  of  finance  and  currency  as  they  have 
sjiread  before  us. 

Holland  and  '^uba  have  the  best  currencies 
in  the  v.'orld :  it  is  gold  and  the  commercial 
bill  of  exchange,  with  small  silver  for  change, 
and  not  a  particle  of  bank  paper.  France  has 
the  next  best :  it  is  gold,  with  the  commercial 
bill  of  exchange,  much  silver,  and  not  a  bank 
note  below  five  hundred  francs  (say  one  hun- 
dred dollars).  And  here  let  me  do  justice  to 
the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  the  present  king 
of  the  French.  The  Bank  of  France  lately  re- 
solved to  reduce  the  minimum  size  of  its  notes 
to  two  hundred  francs  (say  forty  dollars).  The 
king  gave  them  notice  that  if  they  did  it.  the 
government  would  consider  it  an  injury  to  the 
currency,  and  would  take  steps  to  correct  the 
movement.  The  Bank  rescinded  its  resolution ; 
and  Louis  Philippe,  in  that  single  act  (to  say 
nothing  of  others)  .showed  himself  to  be  a  pa- 
triot king,  worthy  of  every  good  man's  praise, 
and  of  every  legislator's  imitation.  The  United 
State:'  have  the  basest  currency  in  the  world : 
it  is  puper,  down  to  cents  ;  and  that  paper  sup- 
plied by  irresponsible  corporations,  which  exer- 


cise the  privilege  of  paying,  or  not,  just  as  it 
suits  their  interest  or  politics.  Wc  have  the 
basest  currency  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ;  but 
it  will  not  remain  so.  Beform  is  at  hand  ; 
probably  from  the  mild  operation  of  law ;  if 
not,  certainly  from  the  strong  ann  of  ruin. 
God  has  prescribed  morality,  law,  order,  gov- 
ernment, for  the  conduct  of  human  ailUirs  ;  and 
he  will  not  permit  these  to  be  too  long  outraged 
and  trampled  under  foot.  The  day  of  vindicat- 
ing the  outraged  law  and  order  of  our  country, 
is  At  hand  ;  and  its  dawn  is  now  visible.  The 
excess  of  bank  enormity  will  cure  itself  under 
the  decrees  of  Providence  ;  and  the  cure  will  be 
more  complete  and  perfect,  than  any  that  could 
come  from  the  hands  of  man. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical,  but  it  is  true,  that 
there  is  no  abundant  cuiiency,  low  interest, 
and  facility  of  loans,  except  in  hard  money 
countries:  paper  makes  seaioity,  high  interest, 
usury,  extortion,  and  diniculty  of  borrowing. 
Ignorance  supposes  that  to  make  money  plenty, 
you  must  have  paper :  this  is  pure  nonsense. 
Paper  drives  away  all  specie,  and  then  dies 
it.self  for  wont  of  specie  ;  and  leaves  the  coun- 
try penniless  until  it  can  recruit. 

The  Iloman  historians,  ilr.  President,  inform 
us  of  a  strange  species  of  madness  which  nfllict- 
ed  the  soldiers  of  Mark  Antony  on  their  retreat 
from  the  Parthian  war.  Pressed  by  hunger, 
they  ate  of  unknown  roots  and  herbs  which 
they  found  along  the  base  of  the  Armenian 
mountains,  and  among  the  rest,  of  one  which 
had  the  effect  of  depriving  the  unfortunate  mar 
of  memory  and  judgment.  Those  who  ate  of 
this  root  forgot  that  they  were  Romans — that 
tliey  had  arms — a  general — a  camp,  and  theii 
lives,  to  defend.  And  wh<dly  possessed  of  a 
single  idea,  which  became  fixed,  they  neglected 
all  their  duties  and  went  about  turning  over  all 
the  stones  they  could  find,  under  the  firm  con- 
viction that  there  was  a  great  treasure  under 
it  which  would  make  them  rich  and  happy. 
Nothing  could  be  more  deplorable,  say  the  his- 
torians, than  to  see  these  heroic  veterans,  the 
pride  of  a  thousand  fields,  wholly  given  up  to 
this  visionary  pursuit,  their  bodies  prone  to  the 
earth,  day  after  day,  and  turning  over  stones  in 
search  of  this  treasure,  until  death  from  famine, 
or  the  Parthian  arrow,  put  an  end  at  once  to 
their  folly  and  their  misery.  Such  is  the  ao 
count  which  historians  give  us  of  this  Strang* 
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madness  amongst  Antony's  soldiers  ;  and  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  something  like  it  lias  Impjiened 
to  a  gix'at  number  of  our  Americans,  and  ev  ju 
to  our  cabinet  council — that  they  have  forgotten 
that  wo  have  sucii  a  thing  as  a  constitution — 
that  there  are  such  tilings  as  gold  and  silver — 
that  there  are  limitations  upon  government 
power — and  that  man  is  to  get  his  living  by 
toil  and  labor,  and  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and 
not  by  government  contrivances  ;  that  they 
have  foi-got  all  this,  and  have  become  possessed 
of  a  fixed  idea,  that  paper  money  is  the  su)n- 
mum  bonnm  of  human  life ;  that  lamp-black  and 
rags,  perfumed  with  the  odor  of  nationality,  is 
a  treasure  which  is  to  make  everybody  rich  and 
happy  ;  and,  thereupon  incontinently  pursue 
this  visionary  treasure — this  figment  of  the 
brain — this  disease  of  the  mind.  Possessed  of 
this  idea,  they  direct  all  their  thoughts  to  the 
erection  of  a  national  institution — no  matter 
what — to  strike  paper  money,  and  circulate  it 
upon  the  faith  of  the  cedit  and  revenues  of  the 
Union :  and  no  argument,  no  rei  ?on,  no  expe- 
rience of  our  own,  or  of  other  natrons,  can  have 
the  least  elfect  in  dislodging  that  fixed  and  sov- 
ereign conception.  To  this  we  arc  indebted  for 
the  cabinet  plan  of  the  federal  exchequer  and  its 
appurtenances,  which  has  been  sent  down  to  us. 
To  this  wc  are  indebted  for  the  crowds  who 
look  for  relief  from  the  government,  instead  of 
looking  for  it  in  their  own  labor,  their  own  in- 
dustry, and  their  own  economy.  To  this  wc  are 
indebted  for  all  the  paper  bubbles  and  projects 
which  are  daily  presented  to  the  public  mind  : 
and  how  it  all  is  to  end,  is  yet  in  the  womb  of 
time  ;  though  I  greatly  suspect  that  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  federal  exchequer  and  its  appur- 
tenances will  do  much  towards  curing  the  de- 
lusion and  turning  the  public  mind  from  the 
vain  pursuit  of  visionary  government  remedies, 
to  the  solid  relief  of  hard  money,  hard  work, 
and  instant  compulsion  of  bank  resumption. 

The  proposition  which  has  been  made  by  our 
President  and  cabinet,  to  commence  a  national 
issue  of  paper  money,  has  bad  a  very  natural 
effect  upon  the  public  mind,  that  of  making  peo- 
ple believe  that  the  old  continental  bills  are  to 
be  revived,  and  restored  to  circulation  by  the 
federal  government.  This  belief,  so  naturally 
growing  out  of  the  cabinet  movement,  has  taken 
very  wide  and  general  root  in  the  public  mind  ; 
and  my  position  in  the  Senate  and  connection 


with  the  currency  questions,  have  made  nic  tho 
centre  of  many  communications  on  tin;  iioint. 
Daily  I  receive  applications  for  my  opinidii,  as 
to  the  revival  of  this  long  deceased  and  vincr- 
ablc  currency.      The   very  little  boys  iit  the 
school  have  begged  my  little  boy  to  ask  their 
father  about  it,  and  let  them  know,  that  they 
may  hunt  up  the  one  hundred  dollar  bills  which 
their  mothers  had  given  them  for  thuuili  |«- 
pers,  and  which  they  had  thrown  by  on  accoiml 
of  their  black  and  greasy  looks.     I  receive  lit- 
ters from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  bringing  s]K'ci- 
mcns  of  these  venerable  relics,  and  demanding 
my  opinion  of  the  probability  of  their  resusci- 
tation.   These  letters  contain  various  proposi- 
tions— some  of  despair — some  of  hope— some 
of  generous  patriotism — and  all  evidently  sin- 
cere.    Some  desire  mc  to  exhibit  the  biindie 
they  enclose  to  the  Senate,  to  show  how  the 
holders  have  been  cheated   by  paper  money; 
some  want  them  paid ;  and  if  the  government 
cannot  pay  at  present,  they  wish  them  funded, 
and  converted  into  a  national  stock,  as  jiart  of 
the  new  national  debt.    Some  wish  me  to  look 
at  them,  on  my  own  account ;   and  from  this 
sample,  to  derive  new  hatred  to  paper  money, 
and  to  stand  up  to  the  fight  with  the  greater 
courage,  now  that  the  danger  of  swanqiinp;  us 
in  lamp-black  and  rags  is  becoming  so  inueli 
greater  than  ever.    Others,  again,  rising  above 
the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  and  still  leeiin<;  a 
remnant  of  that  patriotism  for  which  our  ancis- 
tors  were  so  distinguished,  and  which  led  tlieni 
to  make  so  many  sacrifices  for  their  country, 
and  hearing  of  the  distress  of  the  government 
and  its  intention  to  have  recourse  to  an  emis- 
sion of  new  continental  bills,  propose  at  once  to 
furni.sh  it  with  a  supply  of  the  old  bills.     Of 
this  number  is  a  gentleman  whose  letter  I  re- 
ceived last  night,  and  which,  being  neither  con- 
fidential in  its  nature,  nor  marked  so,  and  be- 
ing, besides,  honorable  to  the  writer,  I  will, 
with  the  leave  of  the  Senate,  here  read : 

"East  Weymouth,  Massachusetts, 
January  8,  1842. 
"  Dear  Sir: — Within  you  have  a  few  conti- 
nentals, or  promises  to  pay  in  gold  or  silver, 
which  may  now  be  servicciible  to  the  Treasury. 
which  the  whigs  have  bankrupted  in  the  iirot 
I  year  of  their  reign,  and  left  members  without 
'  pay  for  their  landlords.      They  may  serve  to 
'  start   the   new  fiscality  upon  ;    and,   if  they 
should  answer  the  purpose,  and  any  more  are 
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wanted,  please  let  mo  know,  and  another  batch 
will  come  on  from  your  friend  and  nervant, 
"Lowell  Bicknkll. 

'Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  United  States  Sen- 
ate, Washington  city." 

This  is  the  letter,  resumed  Mr.  B.,  and  these 
ihe  contents  (holding  up  a  bundle  of  old  conti- 
iientiils).  This  is  an  assortment  of  them,  be- 
L'inniiig  at  nine  dollars,  and  descending  rejin- 
larly  through  eight,  seven,  six,  five,  four,  throe, 
two,  one,  and  the  fractional  parts  of  a  dollur, 
liown  to  the  one-sixth  part  of  a  dollar.  I  will 
nail  the  highest  and  lowest  in  the  biindlc, 
as  a  sample  of  the  whole.  The  highest  .iis 
tlius: 

'  This  bill  entiiles  the  bearc  to  receive  nine 
Simni.sli  milled  dollars,  or  the  value  thereof  in 
;:ol(l  or  silver,  according  to  the  resolves  of  the 
Conirre.'s  held  at  Philadelphia,  the  10th  day  of 
May,  1775. 

"Signed,  William  Cuaio." 

TIio  margins  are  covered  with  the  names  of 
the  States,  and  with  the  words  continental  cur- 
rencij,  in  glaring  capitals,  and  the  Latin  motto, 
S,isti..t  vel  abstine  (Sustain  it,  or  let  it  alone). 
The  lovt  est  runs  thus : 

"  One-sixth  of  a  dollar,  according  to  a  resolve 
of  Confrrcss  passed  at  Philadelphia,  February 
17th,  177(i. 

"  Signed,  B.  Brannan." 

The  device  on  this  note  is  a  sun  shining 
through  a  glass,  with  the  word  fuffio  (I  liy)  for 
the  motto — a  motto  sufficiently  appropriate, 
whether  emblematic  of  the  fugitive  nature  of 
time,  or  of  paper  money. 

These  are  a  sample  of  the  bills  sent  me  in  the 
letter  which  I  have  just  read ;  and  now  the 
mind  naturally  reverts  to  the  patriotic  proposi- 
tion to  supply  the  administration  with  these 
old  bills  instead  of  putting  out  a  new  emission. 
For  myself  I  incline  to  the  proposition.  If  the 
question  is  once  decided  in  favor  of  a  paper 
emission,  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  old 
continental  currency  in  preference  to  any  new 
edition— as  much  so  as  I  prefer  the  old  Revolu- 
tionary whigs  to  the  new  whigs  of  this  day.  I 
prefer  the  old  bills  ;  and  that  for  many  and  co- 
gent reasons.  I  will  enumerate  a  few  of  these 
reasons :— 1.  They  are  ready  made  to  our  hand, 
and  will  save  all  the  expense  and  time  which 
tiie  preparations  of  new  bills  would  require. 
The  expense  would  probably  be  no  objection 


with  this  administration  ;  but,  in  the  pre-^ont 
condition  of  the  Tivasury,  the  other  considera- 
tion, that  of  time,  must  have  great  weijrht. 
2.  They  cannot  be  counterfeited.  Age  protects 
them  from  that.  The  wear  and  tear  of  seventy 
'ong  years  cannot  be  impressed  on  the  face  of 
the  counterfeits,  ciuniing  as  their  makers  may 
be.  3.  Being  limited  in  quantity,  and  there- 
fore incapable  of  contraction  or  inflation  at  tho 
will  of  jobbers  in  storks  or  politics,  they  will 
answer  better  for  a  measure  of  values.  4.  They 
are  better  promises  than  any  that  will  Ir'  made 
at  this  day ;  for  they  are  payable  in  Spanish 
milled  dollars,  which  are  at  a  premimu  of  three 
per  cent,  in  our  market  over  other  d(dlars;  and 
they  are  payable  in  gold  or  silver,  disjunctively, 
so  as  to  give  the  holder  his  option  of  the  metals. 
5.  They  arc  made  by  better  men  than  will 
make  the  bills  of  the  present  day — men  better 
known  to  Europe  and  America — of  higher 
credit  and  renown — whose  names  artf  connected 
with  the  foundation  of  the  republic,  and  with 
all  the  glorious  recollections  of  the  revolution. 
Without  odence  to  any,  I  can  well  say  that  no 
Congrej^s  of  the  present  day  can  rank  with  our 
Revolutionary  assemblies  who  signed  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  with  ropes  round 
their  necks,  staked  life,  honor,  and  fortune  in  a 
contest  where  all  the  chances  were  against 
them ;  and  nobly  sustained  what  they  had  dared 
to  proclaim.  We  cannot  rank  with  them,  nor 
our  paper  ever  have  the  credit  of  thei»-s. 
0.  They  arc  of  all  sizes,  and  therefore  ready 
for  the  catastrophe  of  the  innnediate  flight,  dis- 
j)crsion,  abscondii.g.  and  inhumation  of  all  the 
specie  in  the  country,  for  which  the  issue  of  a 
goveinment  paper  would  bo  the  instant  and  im- 
perative signal.  Our  cabinet  plan  comes  no 
lower  than  live  dollars,  whereby  great  difficulty 
in  making  change  at  the  Treasury  would  accrue 
until  a  supplementary  act  could  be  passed,  and 
the  small  notes  and  change  tickets  be  prepared. 
The  adoption  of  the  old  continental  would  pre- 
vent this  balk,  as  the  notes  from  one  to  ten 
dollars  inclusive  would  be  ready  for  all  pay- 
ments which  ended  in  even  dollars ;  and  tho 
fractional  notes  would  be  ready  for  all  that 
ended  in  shillings  or  sixpences.  7.  And,  final- 
ly, because  it  is  right  in  itself  that  we  should 
take  up  the  old  continentals  before  we  begin  to 
make  new  ones.  For  tiiese,  and  other  reasons, 
I  am  bold  to  declare  that  if  we  must  have  a 
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CongrcsH  im|icr-nionc'y,  I  jJivfi^T  the  imporof  tlic 
CoiiRri'SH  of  177(;  to  tliat  of  IH 12. 

"Sir,  tliu  .Soiiuto  must  pardon  me.  It  is  not 
my  custom  to  Hjii-ak  irreverently  of  ofliciiil  mat- 
terK ;  hut  there  are  some  ihin^^s  too  lipht  for 
ar<;unient — too  pravc  for  ridicule — and  which  it 
is  didicult  to  treat  in  a  becoming  manner.  This 
eahinet  plan  of  a  federal  exciiequor  is  one  of 
those  suhjccts ;  and  to  its  strange  and  novel 
character,  part  tragic  and  part  farcical,  must  he 
attributed  my  more  than  usually  defective  mode 
of  speaking.  I  plead  the  subject  itself  for  the 
ini]iorfection  of  my  mode  of  treating  it. 


CHAPTER    XCI. 

THE  TlllUn  FISCAL  AOKNT,  ENTITLED  A  BOARD 
OF  EXCIlE(iUE14. 

This  measure,  recommended  by  the  President, 
was  immediately  taken  up  in  each  branch  of 
Congress.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
committee  of  a  novil  character — one  without 
precedent,  and  without  imitation — was  created 
for  it :  "  A  select  CJiiuniltee  on  tke  finances  and 
(lie  cwTeiicij."  composed  of  nine  members,  and 
J!r.  Caleb  Cushiug  its  chairman.  Through  its 
chairman  this  committee,  with  the  exception  of 
two  of  its  members  (Mr.  Garret  Davis  of  Ken- 
tiicky,  and  Mr.  John  P.  Kennedy,  of  Maryland), 
made  a  most  elaborate  report,  recommending 
the  measure,  and  accompanied  by  a  bill  to  carry 
it  into  eflcct.  The  ruling  feature  of  the  whole 
plan  was  a  national  currency  of  paper-money, 
to  be  issued  by  the  federal  government,  and  to 
be  got  into  circulation  through  payments  made 
by  it,  and  by  its  character  of  receivability  in 
payment  of  public  dues.  To  clear  the  ground 
for  the  erection  of  this  new  species  of  national 
currency,  all  other  kinds  of  currency  were  re- 
viewed and  examined — their  good  and  their  bad 
qualities  stated — and  this  government  curi-ency 
pronounced  to  combine  the  good  qualities,  and 
to  avoid  the  bad  of  all  other  kinds.  National 
bank-notes  were  condemned  for  one  set  oi  rea- 
sons :  local  bank-notes  for  another :  and  as  for 
gold  and  silver,  the  reporter  found  so  many  de- 
fects in  such  a  currency,  and  detailed  them  with 
buch  precision,  that  it  looked  like  drawing  up  a 


bill  of  indictment  against  such  vi'iious  Biibsti- 
tutes  for  money.    In  this  view  the  njiort  xniij ; 

"But  the  precious  metals  tlienisilvis,  in 
addition  to  their  uses  for  coin,  are  lila'«i>c, 
whether  coined  or  uncoined,  a  coinmoditv.  or 
article  of  production,  consumption,  and  mer- 
chandise. Themselves  are  a  part  of  tliat  j;in- 
eral  property  of  the  community,  of  all  the  iv< 
of  which  they  are  the  measure ;  and  tluy  -.m- 
of  actual  value  different  in  dillerent  plans,  ac- 
cording to  the  contingencies  of  govtinniint  nr 
commerce.  Their  aggivgatc  quantity  is  siiljjtrt 
to  l)e  diminished  by  casual  destruction  or  alr 
.sorption  in  the  arts  of  manufacture,  or  to  Ip 
diminished  or  augmented  by  the  grcatir  nr  K-? 
number  or  productiveness  of  mines ;  and  tlm., 
their  aggregate  value  relatively  to  otluT  com- 
modities is  liable  to  perpetual  change.  Vw  in- 
fluence of  these  facts  upon  prices,  ujxjn  piiljjic 
affairs,  and  upon  commerce,  is  visible  in  all  the 
financial  history  of  modern  times.  Iksides 
which,  coin  is  subject  to  debasement,  or  l>  lie 
made  a  legal  tender,  at  a  rate  exceeding  its  ac- 
tual value,  by  the  arbitrary  act  of  the  guvirn- 
ment,  which  controls  its  coinage  anil  piescrilio 
its  legal  value.  In  times  when  the  uses  of  a  ja- 
per  currency  and  of  public  stocks  were  not  un- 
derstood or  not  practised,  and  conununitit*  lui'l 
not  begun  to  resort  to  a  paper  symbol  or  nomi- 
nal representative  of  money,  capable  of  liiin.- 
fabricated  at  will,  the  adulteration  of  coin,  ii- 
stead  of  it,  was,  it  is  well  known,  the  frii|Ui!ii 
expedient  of  public  necessity  or  public  ciiiiiiliiy 
to  obtain  relief  from  some  pressing  pwnniury 
embarrassment.  Moreover,  the  precious  nictn  •, 
though  of  less  bulk  in  proportion  to  thtir  vii!  ; 
than  mo.st  other  commodities,  yet  cannot  1 
transported  from  place  to  place  without  n-t 
and  risk ;  coin  is  subject  to  be  stolen  or  ln-t, 
and  in  that  case  cannot  be  easily  identified.  "■ 
as  to  be  reclaimed ;  the  continual  counting  of  it 
in  large  sums  is  inconvenient ;  it  would  be  un- 
safe, and  would  cause  much  money  to  remain 
idle  and  unfruitful,  if  every  merchant  kept  con- 
stantly on  hand  a  sum  of  coin  for  all  his  tran- 
actions ;  and  the  displacement  of  large  aniountf 
of  coin,  its  transfer  from  one  community  or  one 
country  to  another,  is  liable  to  occasion  fluctua- 
tions in  the  value  of  property  or  labor,  and  to 
embarrass  commercial  operations." 

Having  thus  shown  the  demerit  of  all  other 
sorts  of  currency,  and  cleared  the  way  for  this 
new  species,  the  report  proceeds  to  reconinieuJ 
it  to  the  adoption  of  the  legislature,  with  an  en- 
comium upon  the  President,  and  on  the  select, 
committee  on  the  finances  and  the  currency. 
who  had  so  well  discharged  their  duty  in  pi^*- 
posing  it ;  thus : 

«  The  President  of  the  Unitetl  States,  in  pre- 
senting this  plan  to  Congress,  has  obeyed  the 
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injunction  "f  tlio  constitution,  wliirh  rcquiros 
him  to  ri'coniini'nd  to  tlicir  consideration  hucIi 
incaHiircs  as  lie  hIiuII  jiid^ii'  necessary  and  exi)e- 
(iiiiit ;  lie  has  fully  redeemed  the  env'n>fenieiits 
iiitliis  respect  which  he  h.id  |iieviou8ly  made  to 
('(i:i.:ress :  and  thus  helias  fnithfully  I'ischarfied 
lii-wlioleduty  to  the  constitution  and  the  Tnion. 
Till.'  committee,  wliile  animated  liy  the  hiffhest 
iv^liect  for  his  views,  have  yet  deemed  it  due  to 
iiiiii,  to  theniselvoM.  to  the  occasion,  and  to  tlio 
coiintrv,  to  {;ive  to  those  views  a  free  and  un- 
liius-icii  examination.  Tliey  have  <lonc  so  ;  and 
in  SI)  (loin};,  thev  have  idso  discharfteil  their  duty. 
They  rcHpectfuily  submit  the  result  to  the  House 
in  the  bill  herewith  reported.  They  helieve  this 
nioiisure  to  contain  the  elements  of  usefulness 
and  public  (jood  ;  and,  as  such,  they  recommend 
it  to  the  House.  But  they  feel  no  pride  of  opin- 
iim  concerning  it ;  and,  if  in  error,  they  !ire  ready 
to  follow  the  lead  of  better  lifihts,  if  better  there 
hi',  from  other  (piarters  ;  beinj;  anxious  only  to 
minister  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  whoiu  they 
represent.  It  remains  now  for  Con;;ress  to  act 
in  the  matter ;  the  country  demands  that  in 
some  way  we  shall  act ;  and  the  times  npi)eal  to 
ns  to  act  with  decision,  with  moderation,  v.ith 
impartiality,  with  independence.  Long  enough, 
tiie  question  of  the  national  finances  has  been 
the  sport  of  passion  and  the  battle-cry  of  party. 
Foremost  of  all  thinfrs,  the  country,  in  order  to 
recover  itself,  needs  rej)Ose  and  order  for  its 
material  interest,  and  a  settled  purpose  in  that 
respect  (what  it  shall  be  is  of  less  moment,  but 
at  any  rate  some  settled  purpose)  on  the  part 
of  the  federal  government.  If,  careless  of  names 
and  solicitous  only  for  things,  aiming  beyond  all 
intermediate  objects  to  the  visible  mark  of  the 
practica'''e  and  attainable  good- -if  Congress 
shall  in  its  wisdom  concur  at  length  in  some 
«[uitable  adjustment  of  the  currency  question, 
it  cannot  faiif  to  deserve  and  secure  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  the  people  of  the  United  States." 

After  reading  this  elaborate  report,  Mr.  Gush- 
ing also  read  the  equally  elaborate  bill  which 
accompanied  it :  and  that  was  the  last  of  the 
bill  ever  heard  of  in  the  House.  It  was  never 
called  up  for  consideration,  but  died  a  natural 
death  on  the  calendar  on  which  it  was  placed. 
In  the  Senate  the  fate  of  the  measure  was  still 
more  compendiously  decided.  The  President's 
rccoramendation,  the  ample  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  the  bill  drawn  up  at 
the  Treasury  itself,  were  all  sent  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Finance  ;  which  committee,  deeming 
it  unworthy  of  consideration,  through  its  chair- 
man, Mr,  Evans,  of  Maine,  prayed  to  be  dis- 
charged from  the  consideration  of  it :  and  were 
60  discharged  accordingly.  But,  though  so 
lightly  disposed  of,  the  measure  did  not  escape 


ample  deinmciation.  Heemiug  tlu'  proposition 
an  outrage  upon  the  constitution,  an  insult  to 
gold  and  silver,  and  infinitely  demoralizing  to 
the  government  and  duugerous  to  the  people, 
Mr.  Benton  struck  another  blow  at  it  as  it  went 
out  of  the  Senate  to  the  committee.  It  was  on 
the  motion  to  refer  the  subject  to  thi^  Financo 
Committee,  that  he  delivered  a  speech  of  thieo 
hours  against  it :  of  which  some  extracts  were 
given  in  Chapter  XC, 


CHAPTER  XCII, 

ATTKMI'TKl)  l!i:i'KAL  OF  TIIE  HANKltll'T  ACT. 

As  soon  as  Congress  met  in  the  session  1841-2 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives  commenced  tho 
repeal  of  this  measure.  The  period  for  the  act 
to  take  effect  had  been  deferred  by  an  amend- 
ment in  the  House  from  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, which  would  be  before  the  beginning  of  tho 
regular  session,  to  the  month  of  February — for 
the  well-known  purpose  of  giving  Congre^^s  an 
opportunity  to  repeal  it  before  it  went  into 
operation.  The  act  was  odious  in  itself,  and 
tho  more  so  from  the  numner  in  which  it  was 
pas.sed — coercively,  and  by  the  help  of  votes 
from  those  who  condenmed  it,  but  who  voted 
for  it  to  prevent  its  friends  from  defeating  the 
bank  bill,  and  the  land  distribution  bill.  Those 
two  measures  were  now  passed,  and  many  of 
the  coerced  members  took  their  revenge  upon 
the  hated  bill  to  which  they  had  temjiorurily 
bowed.  The  repeal  commenced  in  the  House, 
and  had  a  rapid  progress  through  that  body. 
A  motion  was  made  to  instruct  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  bi-ing  in  a  bill  for  the  repeal ;  and 
that  motion  succeeded  by  a  good  majority.  The 
bill  was  brought  in,  and,  under  the  pressure  of 
the  previous  question,  was  quickly  brought  to 
a  vote.  The  yeas  were  124 — the  nays  9(j.  It 
then  went  to  the  Senate,  where  it  was  closely 
contested,  and  lost  by  one  vote — 22  for  the  re- 
peal :  23  against  it.  Thus  a  most  iniquitous 
act  got  into  operation,  by  the  open  joining  of 
measures  which  could  not  jiass  alone  ;  and  by 
the  weak  calculation  of  some  members  of  tho 
House,  who  expected  to  undo  a  bad  vote  beforo 
it  worked  its  mischief.    The  act  was  saved  by 
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one  vote  ;  l>ut  mot  its  fate  nt  the  iii'xt  nes.sion — 
having  l>ut  ii  sliort  rim  ;  whik;  thi-  two  nets  wliicli 
it  piiKsi'd  wore  cfiiinlly,  mid  onu  of  them  Htill 
more  short  livetl.  Tlie  llscal  Imnk  hill,  wliicli 
wn«  "no  that  it  carried,  never  heeainc  a  law  at 
n'l ;  Ihe  land  iliNtrihntion  hill,  which  was  the 
olher,  heeaine  a  law  only  to  ho  repealed  hel'ore 
it  ha(5  eflect.  The  three  confederate  criminal 
Iiill^  whi(!li  had  mutually  iiurdiased  existence 
from  each  oilier,  all  periwlied  prematurely,  fruit- 
less and  odious — inculcating  in  their  history 
and  their  fate,  an  impresHive  moral  against  vi- 
cious and  foul  legislation. 


CHAPTER   XCIII. 

DEATH  OP  LEWIS  WILLIAMS,  OF  NOKTII  CARO- 
LINA, AND  NOTICE  OF  III.S  LIFE  AND  CIIAUAC- 
TKi:. 

II K,  was  one  of  those  meritorious  and  exemplary 
menihers  whose  labors  are  anions  the  most  use- 
ful to  their  country :  diligent,  modest,  atten- 
tive, patriotic,  inflexibly  honest — a  friend  to 
simplicity  and  economy  in  the  working  of  the 
government,  and  an  enemy  to  all  selfish,  pcr- 
soudl,  and  indirect  legislation.  IIo  had  the  dis- 
tinction to  have  his  merits  and  virtues  com- 
memorated in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  by 
two  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  age — Mr. 
Clay  and  Mr.  Adams — who  respectively  seconded 
in  tlie  House  to  which  each  belonged,  the  cus- 
tomary motion  for  funeral  honors  to  his  mem- 
ory.   Jlr.  Adams  said : 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  I  second  the  motion,  "ind  ask 
the  indulgence  of  the  House  for  the  utterance 
of  a  few  words,  from  a  heart  full  to  ovci-flowing 
with  anguisli  which  no  words  can  express.  Sir, 
my  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Williams  commenced 
with  the  second  Congress  of  his  service  in  this 
House.  Twenty-flvc  years  have  since  elapsed, 
during  all  which  he  has  been  always  here  at 
his  post,  always  true  to  his  trust,  always  adher- 
ing faithfidly  to  his  constituents  and  to  his  coun- 
try— always,  and  through  every  political  vicis- 
situde and  revolution,  adhered  to  faithfully  by 
tlicm.  I  have  often  thought  that  this  steadfast- 
ness of  mutual  attachment  between  the  repre- 
sentative and  the  constituent  was  characteristic 
(if  both ;  and,  concurring  with  the  idea  just 
expressed  with  such  touching  eloquence  by 
his  colleague  (Mr.  K.ayner).  I  have  habitually 
looked  upon  Lewis  Williams  as  the  true  por- 


traiture and  personification  of  the  people  of 
North  Carolina.  Sir,  the  Ions  of  such  a  man  nt 
any  time,  to  hit  country,  would  he  gnat.  To 
this  IlouMe,  at  this  Junctiuv,  it  is  irio|miaMo. 
His  wisdom,  his  experience,  his  unsnljieij  mw^'- 
ri./,  his  ardent  patriotisin,  his  cool  ami  delilier- 
afe  judgment,  his  conciliatory  temper,  his  llriu 
adherence  to  priuciitle — where  shall  we  Hud  ^ 
substitute  for  them  I  In  the  distracted  Rtnteof 
our  public  counsels,  with  the  woniuvodd  niid 
the  gall  of  personal  animosities  adding  tenf-M 
bitterness  to  the  conflict  of  rival  iiiterestH  iind 
discordant  opinions,  how  shall  we  have  In  di- 
plore  the  bereavement  of  his  presence,  the  very 
light  of  whose  countenance,  the  very  soiiikI  lil 
whose  voice,  could  recall  us,  like  a  talisiniui.  fiom 
the  temjx'st  of  hostile  passions  to  the  calm  com- 
posure of  harmony  and  peace. 

"Mr.  Williams  was,  and  had  long  been,  in 
the  oflicial  language  which  we  have  adM|)ti(l 
from  the  British  House  of  Commons,  the /'«///(/■ 
of  the  House  ;  and  though  my  junior  liy  marly 
twenty  years,  I  have  looked  up  to  him  in  this 
House,  with  the  reverence  of  filial  affectidii,  as 
if  he  was  the  father  of  us  all.  The  .seiioiisiK ss 
and  gravity  of  his  character,  tempered  a>  it  was 
with  habitual  cheerfulness  and  equanimity,  [h- 
culiarly  fitted  him  for  that  relation  to  the  otlur 
members  of  the  House,  while  the  uimssiiiiiinj 
courtesy  of  his  deportment  and  the  beiievolinco 
of  his  disposition  invited  every  one  to  coiisidir 
him  as  a  brother.  Sir,  he  is  gone  I  The  placts 
that  have  known  him  shall  know  him  no  iiioru; 
but  his  memory  shall  be  treasured  up  by  tlie 
wise  and  the  good  of  his  contemporaries,  as  emi- 
nent among  the  patriots  and  stulesnien  of  this 
our  native  Ian,!;  and  were  it  possible  fur  any 
Northern  bosom,  within  this  hall,  ever  to  har- 
bor for  one  moment  a  wish  for  the  disstdiitlDii 
of  our  National  Union,  may  the  spirit  of  our  di- 
parted  friend,  pervading  every  particle  of  tla' 
atmosphere  around  us,  dispel  the  delusion  of  liis 
soul,  by  reminding  him  that,  in  that  event,  he 
would  no  longer  bo  the  countryman  of  Lewis 
Williams." 

Mr.  Clay,  in  the  Senate,  who  was  speaker  of 
the  House  when  the  then  young  Lewis  Willianis 
first  entered  it,  bore  his  ample  testimony  froiu 
intimate  personal  knowledge,  to  the  mcrit.s  of 
the  deceased  ;  and,  like  Mr.  Adams,  professed  a 
warm  personal  friendship  for  the  individual,  as 
well  as  exalted  admiration  for  the  public  man. 

"  Prompted  by  a  friendship  which  existed 
between  the  deceased  and  myself,  of  upwards  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century's  duration,  and  by  the 
feelings  and  sympathies  which  this  melancholy 
occasion  excites,  will  the  Senate  allow  me  to 
add  a  few  wonls  to  those  which  have  been  .«o 
well  and  so  appropriately  expressed  by  un- 
friend near  me  [Mr.  Graham],  in  seconding  the 
motion  he  has  just  made  ?   Already,  duriug  tlie 
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prpsent  HCHMioii,  has  CdnprcxH,  nnrl  cnch  House, 
rmid  the  annual  instill intnt  of  the  ^n'tit  <li'ht  nf 
Natiiri'.  We  could  not  Imvo  lout  two  niori' 
W(irthy  iuhI  oHtiinahlu  iiion  thnn  those  who  have 
Inrn  taken  from  \\i*.  My  i»<'(|Uiiintanee  with 
thf  lamented  Lewis  AViilinnis  eommeii'-ed  in 
till'  fall  <if  IHIT),  wlien  he  first  took  hin  seat  ««  a 
ini-mlHT  of  the  House  of  Uei>reHentatives  from 
llie  Sta'e  of  North  Carolina,  and  I  re-„«ntered 
tlmt  House  after  n»y  return  from  Kiirope.  From 
that  iicriod  until  his  death,  a  eordial  and  tin- 
lipiki'ii  friendahip  has  suhwisted  hetween  us;  and 
Minilar  ties  were  sultsemiently  created  with  al- 
iimst  every  meinher  ol  his  highly  resjKclahle 
liiiiiily.  When  a  vucaiiey  arose  in  the  respon- 
>ilile  and  lahorious  ollice  of  chairiniin  of  tl.,. 
('(vnimittee  of  Claims,  which  had  been  j)i'evioii,-- 
ly  tilled  by  another  distiiifiuished  and  lamented 
Mil  of  North  Carolina  (tliu  late  Mr.  Yancy), 
m  virtue  of  authorit}  vested  in  me,  as  the  pre- 
diiiing  officer  of  the  House,  I  appointed  Mr. 
Williams  to  fill  it.  Always  full  of  labor,  and 
nquiring  unremitting;  industry,  it  was  then,  in 
consequence  of  claims  orifjinatiii)?  in  the  late 
war,  more  than  ever  toilsome.  He  discharped 
his  complieuted  duties  with  the  gieatest  dili- 
(Tonce.  uliility,  impartiality,  ami  uprij^htness, 
and  continued  in  the  office  until  I  left  tlie  House 
in  the  year  IH^f).  He  occasionally  took  part 
in  the  debates  which  sprung  up  on  great  mea- 
Hiri's  brought  for  the  advancement  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  country,  and  was  always  Iieard 
with  profound  attention,  and,  I  believe,  with  a 
tlidmuKh  conviction  of  his  perfect  integrity.  In- 
lli'xibly  adhering  always  to  what  he  believed 
to  1)0  right,  if  he  ever  displayed  warmth  or  ini- 
jiatii'iice,  it  was  excited  by  what  he  thought  was 
insincere,  or  base,  or  ignoble.  In  short,  Lewis 
Williams  was  a  true  and  faithful  image  of  the 
respectable  State  which  he  so  long  and  .so  ably 
aivetl  in  the  national  councils — intelligent, 
qniit,  unambitious,  loyal  to  the  Union,  and 
uniformly  patriotic.  We  all  feel  and  deplore, 
with  the  greatest  sensibility,  the  heavy  loss  we 
hare  .so  suddenly  sustwincd.  May  it  impress  us 
with  a  just  .sense  of  the  frailty  and  uncertainty 
of  human  life!  And,  profiting  by  his  example, 
may  we  all  bo  fully  prepared  for  that  wliich  is 
soon  to  follow." 

Mr.  Williams  reflected  the  character  of  his 
State ;  and  that  was  a  distinction  .so  obvious  and 
60  honorable  that  both  speakers  ment  ioncd  it,  and 
in  doing  so  did  honor  both  to  the  State  and  the 
citizen.  And  she  illustrated  her  character  by 
the  manner  in  which  she  cherished  him.  Elect- 
ed into  the  General  Assembly  as  soon  as  age 
would  permit,  and  continued  there  until  riper 
age  would  admit  him  into  the  Federal  Congress, 
he  was  elected  into  that  body  amongst  the 
youngest  of  its  members ;  and  continued  there 
^y  successive  elections  until  he  was  the  longest 


sitting  memlKT,  and  became  entitled  to  the 
I'arlianiei.tary  appellation  of  Father  of  tho 
Mouse.  K.\emplary  in  all  the  ixlalions  of  piilw 
lie  and  privafe  life,  he  crowned  u  meriforioim 
existence  by  an  e.\emplary  piety,  and  was  as 
remarkable  for  tho  close  observance  of  all  hirt 
christian  oldigations  as  he  was  for  the  dischagu 
of  his  public  dutica. 


CHAPTER    XCIV, 

rilK  civil.  LIST  EXI'KNsKSi  Till:  CONTINdKNT 
K.XI'KNSKS  OK  cuNtiUKSi;  AM>  TIIK  KKVK.NCli 
C()Ll.K(TI()NK.\l'tNSK. 

Prnsi'iNH  tho  instructive  political  lesson  to  be 
found  in  tho  study  of  the  jirogressive  increased 
expenditures  of  the  governnieiit,  we  take  ii|>,  in 
this  fhaiiter,  the  civil  list  in  the  gross,  and  two 
of  its  Items  in  detail — the  contingent  expenses 
of  Congress,  and  the  expense  of  collecting  the 
revenue — premising  that  the  civil  list,  besides 
the  salaries  of  civil  officers,  includes  the  foreign 
diplomatic  intercourse,  and  a  variety  of  mis- 
cellanies. To  obtain  the  proper  comparative 
data,  recourse  is  again  had  to  Mr.  Calhoun's 
speech  of  this  year  (1842)  on  the  naval  ajjpro- 
priation. 

"  The  expenditures  under  the  first  lieail  have 
increased  since  1823.  when  they  were  ,<j2,()22,0',l.",, 
to  $5,492,0.^0  W,  the  amount  in  1840;  showing 
an  increase,  in  seventeen  years,  of  2  7-10  to  1, 
while  the  population  has  increased  only  about  >; 
to  1,  that  is,  about  75  per  cent, — making  the  in- 
crease of  expenditures,  compared  to  the  increase 
of  population,  about  -i  (i-IO  to  1.  This  enormotis 
increase  has  taken  place  although  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  expenditures  under  this  head,  con- 
sisting of  salaries  to  oflieers,  and  the  pay  of 
members  of  Congress,  has  remained  unchanged. 
The  next  year,  in  1841,  the  expenditure  rose  to 
$(i,iyG,.5G0,  I  am,  however,  happy  to  perceive 
a  considerable  reduction  in  the  estimates  for 
this  year,  compared  with  the  last  and  several 
preceding  years  ;  but  still  leaving  room  for 
great  additional  reduction  to  bring  the  increase 
of  expenditures  to  the  same  ratio  with  tlu!  in- 
crease of  population,  as  liberal  as  that  .standard 
of  increase  would  be. 

"  That  the  Senate  may  form  some  conception, 
in  detail,  of  this  enormous  increase,  I  projiose 
to  go  more  into  particulars  in  reference  to  two 
items  :  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  that  of  collecting  the 
The  latter,  though  of  a 
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clinnictcT  bt'Ionfjiiif^  to  llie  civil  list,  is  not  in- 
olnilcd  ill  it,  or  oitlicrof  the  other  lieads ;  as  the 
i'X|)i'nsi's  incident  to  colloctiiifi;  tlie  customs,  are 
(lediicled  from  tlie  receipts,  iK'forc  tlie  money  is 
paid  into  the  Treasury. 

'•Tlie  continpient  expenses  (they  exchide  the 
pay  and  inileafre  of  ineniheis)  of  tlie  Senate  in 
1.S12.!  were  ."g  12,8 11  07,  of  which  the  pniitin}>;cost 
$i\,'.W.)  r>(\,  and  stationery  l}iil,(t.".l  ■'il  ;  and  that 
of  the  House,  .'ii!")7,H48  ',»,'»,  of  which  the  printing 
cost  S--.'!l  1  11.  iiii'l  the  stationery  ijJ^J.^""  "'• 
In  18 III.  (he  contin<ient  exiieiises  of  the  Senate 
were  ijiiTT.l  17  22,  of  wliich  the  jjriiilint;  cost 
(it!.">l,28r)  .■i2,  and  the  stationery  .'(};7.()(il  77  ;  and 
tiial  of  t)ie  House  !li;l!)',),211)  r)7,  of  which  Cie 
priiiliii^  cost  ((iidrjjOSd  -1(1,  and  the  stationery 
,'jj;.'>('i,,'ir)2  '.•!>.  The  ajrfjrejiate  expenses  <  f  the 
two  Houses  tof^ether  rose  from  )$.'')(),()'■)()  '2  to 
I|l27( i, <•()(( ;  hfinii;  an  actual  increase  of  5  4-10 
to  I,  iind  an  increase,  in  proi)ortit)n  to  ])oj)u!a- 
tioii,  (if  nlioiit  7  2-10  to  one.  l>ut  as  enormous 
as  till-;  incrciise  is,  the  fact  that  the  innuher  of 
members  had  increased  not  more  tlian  about  ten 
perciiit.  from  182.'i  to  1840.  is  calculated  to  make 
it  still  more  strikiiii^ly  so.  Had  the  increase 
kept  pace  with  tiie  increase  of  members  (and 
there  is  no  jiood  reason  why  it  should  fireatly 
exceeil  it),  the  expenditures  would  have  risen 
from  .'ii;r>(i,(illO  lo  ."jyo^JiV.),  only  mnkiuf!;  an  in- 
creii>e  of  but  l$r).(l(;'.) ';  luit.  instead  of  that,  it 
rose  to  !jj;27ti.(i()(i.  makin.i;  an  increase  of  ^22r),U70. 
To  place  the  subject  in  a  still  more  strikiiifi;  view, 
the  (•oiitiu,!j;ent  expenses  in  1823  were . -it  the  rale 
of  !jiil44  per  member,  which  one  would  suppose 
was  ample,  and  in  1840,  liJU42.  This  vast  in- 
crease took  place  under  the  immediate  eyes  of 
Couiiiess  ;  and  yi't  we  were  tolil  at  the  extra 
session,  by  the  present  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Comuiiltee.  that  there  was  no  room  for  econo- 
my, and  that  no  reduction  could  be  made  ;  and 
even  in  this  discussion  he  has  intimated  that 
little  can  be  done.  As  enormous  as  are  the 
contiuiicnt  expenses  of  the  two  Houses,  1  infer 
from  the  very  great  increase  of  expenditnivs 
under  the  lu'ad  of  civil  list  {lenerally,  when  so 
lar^e  a  portion  is  for  lixed  salaries,  which  have 
not  been  materially  increased  for  the  last  seven- 
teen years,  that  they  are  not  much  less  so 
throui;hont  the  whole  range  of  this  branch  of 
the  public  service. 

'■  I  shall  no>v  proceed  to  the  other  item,  which 
I  have  selected  for  more  jiarticuhir  examination, 
the  increased  expenses  of  collecting  the  duties 
on  imports.  In  182.1  it  was  ,'|i;7(i(),(i'.)'.l,  eipial  to 
o  8(i-KK)  per  cent,  on  the  amount  colK-cted.aiid 
98-100  on  the  aggregate  amount  of  imiuirts ; 
and  in  1840  it  had  ini'ieased  to  l$l,r>42,;il0  24, 
etiiial  to  14  l.'!-100  ]ier  cent,  on  the  amount  col- 
lected, and  to  1  r)8-ioO  on  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  imports,  being  an  actual  increuse  of 
nearly  a  million,  and  considerably  more  than 
double  the  amount  of  1823.     In  183U  it  rose 

toiii;i,7i4,r)ir). 

"  From  these  facts,  there  can  be  little  doubt 


that  more  than  a  million  annually  may  he 
saved  under  the  two  items  of  continijeiit  ex- 
penses of  Congress,  and  the  collection  of  tlio 
customs,  without  touching  the  other givat  items 
comprised  under  the  civil  list,  the  executive  mid 
Judicial  departments,  the  foreign  intercdiiiM', 
light-houses,  and  miscellaneous.  It  would  lie 
safe  to  put  down  u  saving  of  at  least  a  hall' 
million  for  them." 

The  striking  facts  to  lu"  gleaned  from  tlasi' 
statements  are — That  the  civil  list  in  1.^21  was 
about  two  millions  of  (hdlars;  in  18:'.',),  inur 
and  a  half  millions;  and  in  1841,  six  iiiiilidiis 
and  a  fraction.  That  the  coiiliiigeiit  exjeiisoi* 
of  Congress  during  (he  same  periods  n'spcc- 
tively,  were,  ,«{;'>0,00O,  and  5i;27r..OOO.  And  the 
collection  of  the  custom  house  revenue  at  tlic 
same  jieriods,  the  respective  sums  of  ^7(iti.()i)0, 
and  $l,r)42,000.  Tlie.se  se\eral  sums  wereiucli 
considered  extravagant,  and  unjustilialde, at  tlii' 
time  Mr.  Calhoun  was  speaking;  and  each  was 
expected  to  feel  the  jiruning  knife  of  retreiicli- 
ment.  On  the  contrary,  all  have  risen  liii;hei  — 
inordinately  so — and  still  rising :  the  civil  jiiid 
diplomatic  approjiriation  having  attained  17 
millions :  the  contingent  expenses  of  C()iii;r(^s 
4  tortlOjOOO:  and  the  collection  of  the  custduis 
to  above  two  millions. 


CHAPTER    XOV. 

UKSIGNATION  AN'I)   V.M.V.DK TdliV  OK  Mil.  CUY. 

In  the  month  of  March,  of  this  year,  Mr.  Clay 
resigned  his  place  in  the  Senate,  and  (Klivuvd 
a  valeilictory  address  to  the  body,  in  the  eniiisi' 
of  which  he  di.<closi.,l  his  reasons.  Ni'llliera;.'!', 
nor  inlirmities,  nor  disinclination  for  piihlii' 
service  were  alleged  as  the  reasons.  l)isi;iht, 
profound  and  inextinguishable,  was  the  ruling 
cause — more  inferrible  than  alleged  in  his  can- 
fully  con.sidered  address.  Supercc^sioii  at  ttic 
|)residential  convention  of  his  party  to  laakf 
room  for  an  ''  available  "  in  the  jiersoii  ol 
General  Harrison — the  defection  of  Mr.  Tyler— 
the  lo.ss  of  Ids  leading  measures— the  criminal 
catastrc-iihe  of  the  national  bank  for  which  Iw 
liad  so  often  pledged  him.self— and  the  iusoltiil 
attacks  of  the  petty  adherents  of  the  adiiiiuis- 
tratiou  iu  the  two  Houses,  (too  annoying  I'of 
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his  cqimiiiiiiity,  and  too  conteniiitiblo  for  his 
nmly):  all  these  causes  of  disgust,  acting  upon 
a  |iroiul  mid  lofty  spirit,  induced  this  with- 
dmwai  from  a  splendid  tlioatrc  for  which,  it 
was  iviilent.  he  had  not  yet  lost  his  taste.  The 
adilit'ss  opened  with  a  retrospect  of  liis  early 
entrance  into  the  Senate,  and  a  grand  oncoiniuni 
tipnn  its  powcrp  and  dignity  as  lie  had  found  it, 
and  left  it.  Memory  went  back  to  that  early 
voiir,  1800,  when  just  arrived  at  senatorial  njic, 
lie  entered  the  American  Senate,  and  commenced 
his  higli  career — a  wide  and  luminous  horizon 
lioforo  liiin,  and  will  and  talent  to  fill  it.  After 
fiime  little  exordium,  he  proceeded : 

"And  now,  allow  mc,  .Afr.  President,  to  aii- 
nmimr,  foniially  and  ollicially,  my  retirement 
from  the  Senate  of  the  Unite<l  States,  and  to 
jri'sent  tlio  litst  motion  which  I  shall  ever  make 
within  tiiis  ))ody ;  but.  before  making  that  mo- 
liiin.  I  trust  1  sliail  lie  pardoned  for  availing 
iiiyself  of  tliis  occasion  to  make  a  lew  observa- 
liiis.  At  the  time  of  my  entry  into  this  boMy, 
which  took  place  in  December,  18()(i,  I  regarde(i 
it.  iind  still  regard  it.  as  a  body  which  may  Ik; 
i'>iiil«ri'(l,  without  disadvantage,  to  any  of  a 
jiiiiihir  character  which  has  existed  in  ancient 
If  iiiddern  times ;  wliether  we  look  at  it  in  re- 
I'tTi'iici.'  to  its  dignity,  its  powers,  or  tlie  mode  of 
its  constitution  ;  and  I  will  also  add,  whet iier 
it  he  ie;rai'ded  in  reference  to  the  amount  of 
;ihility  wliicli  I  .shall  leave  behind  me  when  I 
ivtiiv  Iroiii  this  chamber.  In  instituting  a  com- 
liirisoii  lietwcen  the  Senate  of  the  United  St.ntes 
Ml  I  similar  political  institutions,  of  other  coun- 
iii's,  of  Fiance  and  England,  for  example,  he 
was  sine  tliu  comjiarison  might  be  made  with- 
"ut  disadvantage  to  tlic  American  Senate.  In 
ns]Hrt  to  the  constitution  of  tlie.se  bodies;  in 
EiiL'laiKl,  with  only  tlie  oxcejition  of  the  jieers 
liuiii  Iiclaiul  and  Scotland,  and  in  France  with 
110  exoiptiim,  the  component  parts,  the  members 
I'flluse  bodies,  hold  their  places  by  virtue  of  no 
iklcL'ated  authority,  but  derive  their  jiowers 
liom  the  crown,  either  by  ancient  creation  of 
iiiiiiility  transniitttd  by  force  of  hereditary  de- 
■^ftiit,  (ir  liy  new  patents  as  occasion  required  an 
increase  of  their  numbers.  IJut  here,  Mr.  I're- 
s^iilent,  we  have  the  i»roud  title  of  being  the 
I'l'inescntatives  of  sovereign  States  or  common- 
jvcalihs.  If  we  look  at  the  powers  of  these 
I'odies  in  France  and  England,  and  the  powers 
"f  this  Senate,  we  shall  Iind  that  the  latter  are 
far  pviuer  than  the  former.  In  both  tho.se 
(•"iintnes  they  h.ave  the  legislative  power,  i.i 
I'uth  the  judicial  with  some  modifications,  iu;<l 
"1  lioth  perhaps  a  more  extensive  judicial  power 
than  IS  po.ssessed  by  this  Senate;  but  then  the 
jnst  and  iimleliiied  and  undefinable  power,  the 
f^aty-making  power,  or  at  least  a  participation 
">  the  conclusions  of  treaties  witli  foreign 
iwweis,  is  possessed  by  this  Senate,  and  is  pos- 


scs.sed  by  neither  of  the  others.  Another 
power,  too.  and  one  of  infinite  magnitude,  that 
of  distributing  the  patronage  of  a  great  nation, 
wliich  is  shared  by  this  Senate  with  the  exe- 
cutive magistrate.  In  both  these  respects  wo 
stand  upon  ground  dilferent  from  tliat  occupied 
by  the  Houses  of  Peers  of  Kngland  and  of  France. 
And.  I  ri'jH'at,  that  with  respect  to  the  dignity 
which  oniinaiily  prevails  in  this  body,  and  with 
resjiect  to  the  ability  of  its  ini'inbers  during  th(^ 
long  jK'iiod  of  my  ae([uaintaiuio  with  it,  without 
arrogance  or  presumption,  we  may  say,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  numbers,  the  comiiari.son  would 
iiot  be  disadvantageous  to  us  compared  with 
any  Senate  either  of  ancient  or  modern  times." 

He  then  gave  the  date  of  the  period  at  which 
ho  had  formed  the  I'jsign  to  retire,  and  the 
motive  for  it — iViC  date  referring  to  the  late 
presidential  election,  and  the  motive  to  find  re- 
pose in  the  bosom  of  his  tiimily. 

"Sip^  1  have  long — full  of  attraction  as  jiiiblic 
service  in  the  Senate  of  the  I'nited  Stales  is — a 
service  which  might  till  the  asjiirations  of  the 
most  ambitious  heart — I  have  nevertheless  long 
desired  to  .-eek  that  repose  which  is  only  to  be 
foiiiKl  in  the  bosom  of  one's  family — in  private 
life — in  one's  home.  It  was  my  purpose  to  have 
terminated  my  senatorial  career  in  November, 
IS  10,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  jiolitical  strug- 
gle which  characterized  that  year." 

The  termination  of  the  presidential  election  in 
November,  was  the  period  at  which  Mr.  t'lay  in- 
tended to  retire:  the  determination  was  formed 
before  that  time — formed  from  the  moment  that 
he  found  himself  superseded  at  the  head  of  his 
|)arty  by  a  process  of  intI•ieat»^  and  trackless  ni- 
tration of  public  opinion  which  left  himself  adivg 
where  he  had  been  for  so  many  years  the  liead. 
It  was  a  mistake,  the  ell'ect  of  calculation,  which 
ended  moie  disastrously  for  the  party  than  for 
himself.  Mr.  Clay  could  have  been  elected  at 
that  lime.  The  same  power  which  elected  (Jeii- 
eral  Harrison  could  have  elected  him.  Tiie 
banks  enabled  the  party  to  do  it.  In  a  state  of 
sus])ension,  they  could  furnish,  without  detri- 
ment to  themselves,  the  funds  for  the  campaign. 
Adecting  to  be  ruined  by  the  government,  they 
could  create  distress :  and  tiius  act  upon  the 
community  with  the  double  battery  of  terror 
and  seduction.  Lending  all  their  energies  and 
resources  to  a  political  party,  they  elected  ( ieiie- 
ral  Harrison  in  a  hurrah  !  and  could  have  done 
the  same  by  Mr.  Clay.  With  him  the  election 
would  have  been  a  reality — a  victory  biaring 
fruit:  vith  Oeiieral  llarri.sou  and  Mr.  Tyler — 
through  ProviJcuce  with  one,  and  defection  in 
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the  other — the  triumph,  acliiercd  at  so  great  ex- 
pense, became  ashes  in  the  mouths  of  the  victors. 
lie  tiion  gave  his  reasons  for  not  resigning,  as 
he  had  intended,  at  the  termination  of  the  elec- 
tion: it  was  the  hope  of  carrying  liis  measures 
at  the  extra  session,  which  he  foresaw  was  to 
take  place. 

'•  But  I  learned  very  soon,  what  my  own  re- 
flections indeed  prorajjtod  me  to  suppose  would 
lake  place,  that  there  would  be  an  extra  session; 
and  being  desirous,  prior  to  my  retirement,  to 
co-operate  with  my  friends  in  the  Senate  in  re- 
storing, by  the  adoption  of  measures  best  calcu- 
lated to  accomplish  that  purpose,  that  degree  of 
jirosperity  to  the  country,  which  hiid  been,  for  a 
time,  destroyed,  I  determined  upon  attending 
the  extra  session,  which  was  called,  iis  was  well 
known,  by  the  lamented  Harrison.  His  death, 
and  the  succession  which  took  i)lace  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  produced  a  new  aspect  in  the  alltiirs 
of  the  country.  Had  he  lived,  I  do  not  enter- 
tain a  particle  of  doubt  that  those  measures 
which,  it  was  hoped,  might  be  accomplished  at 
that  session,  would  have  been  consummated  by 
a  candid  co-operation  between  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government  and  Congress  ;  and, 
sir,  allow  me  to  say  (and  it  is  only  with  respect 
to  the  extra  session),  that  I  believe  if  there  be 
any  one  free  from  party  feelings,  and  free  from 
bias  and  from  pn  judice,  who  will  look  at  its 
transactions  in  a  .^^pirit  of  candor  and  of  justice, 
but  must  come  to  the  conclusion  to  which,  I 
think,  the  country  genendly  will  come,  that  if 
there  be  any  thing  to  complain  of  in  connection 
with  that  session,  it  is  not  as  to  what  was  done 
and  concluded,  but  as  to  that  which  was  left  un- 
finished and  unaccomplished." 

Disappointed  in  his  expectations  from  the  ex- 
tra session,  by  means  which  he  did  not  feel  it  ne- 
cessary to  recapibdate,  Mr.  Clay  procneds  to  give 
the  reasons  why  he  still  deferred  his  proposed 
resignation,  and  apfieared  in  the  Senate  again  at 
its  ensuing  regular  session. 

"  After  the  termination  of  that  session,  had 
Harrison  lived,  and  had  the  measures  which  it 
appeared  to  me  it  was  desirable  to  have  accom- 
plished, been  carried,  it  was  my  intention  to 
have  retired ;  but  I  reconsidered  that  determina- 
tion, with  the  vain  hope  that,  at  the  regular  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  what  had  been  unaccomplished 
at  the  extra  session,  might  then  be  effected, 
either  upon  the  terms  projiosed  or  in  sonic  man- 
ner which  would  be  equivalent.  But  events 
were  announced  after  the  extra  session— events 
resulting,  I  believe,  in  the  failure  to  accomplish 
certain  objects  at  the  extra  session — events 
which  seemed  to  throw  upon  our  friends  every 
where  present  defeat — this  hope,  and  the  occur- 
rence of  these  events,  induced  me  to  attend  the 
regular  session,  and  whether  in  adversity  or  in 


prosperity,  to  share  in  the  fortunes  of  my 
friends.  But  I  came  here  with  the  purpose 
which  I  am  now  about  to  effectuate,  of  retiring 
as  soon  as  I  thought  I  could  retire  with  prc^ 
priety  and  decency,  from  the  public  councils." 

Events  after  the  extra  session,  as  well  as  the 
events  of  the  session,  determined  him  to  return 
to  the  regular  one.  He  does  not  say  what  those 
subsequent  events  were.  They  were  principallj- 
two — the  formation  of  a  nc'v  cabinet  whoiiv 
hostile  to  him,  and  the  attempt  of  Jlessrs, 
Tyler,  Webster  and  Gushing  to  take  the  wlii" 
party  from  him.  The  hostility  of  the  cal)iiiet 
was  nothing  to  him  personally ;  but  it  indicatcl 
a  fixed  design  to  thwart  him  on  the  part  of  tlie 
President,  and  augured  an  indisposition  to  pro- 
mote any  of  his  measures.  This  augury  was 
fulfilled  as  soon  as  Congress  met.  The  admin- 
istration came  forward  with  a  plan  of  a  govern- 
ment bank,  to  issue  a  national  currency  of  pov- 
ernment  paper — a  thing  w'hich  he  despised  a- 
much  as  the  democracy  did ;  and  which,  ho\vs.j- 
evcr  impossible  to  succeed  itself,  was  quite 
sufficient,  by  tlio  diversion  it  created,  to  mar 
the  success  of  any  plan  for  a  national  bank. 
Instead  of  carrying  new  measures,  it  became 
clear  that  he  was  to  lose  many  already  adopteil. 
The  bankrupt  act,  though  forced  upon  him.  limi 
become  one  of  his  measures;  and  that  w;i> 
visibly  doomed  to  repeal.  The  distribution  ui' 
the  land  revenue  had  become  a  political  mon- 
strosity in  the  midst  of  loans,  taxes  and  trca.sniv 
notes  resorted  to  to  supply  its  loss :  and  the 
public  mind  was  in  revolt  against  it.  The  com- 
promise act  of  1833,  for  which  he  was  so  much 
lauded  at  the  time,  and  the  paternity  of  wliich 
he  had  so  much  contested  at  the  time,  had  nm  it> 
career  of  folly  and  delusion — had  left  the  Tna- 
sury  without  revenue,  and  the  manufacturer? 
without  protection ;  and,  crippled  at  the  extra 
session,  it  was  bound  to  die  at  this  regular  one 
— and  that  in  defiance  of  the  mutual  assurance 
for  continued  existence  put  into  the  land  bill ; 
and  which,  so  far  from  being  able  to  assure  tlie 
life  of  another  bill,  was  becoming  unable  to  save 
its  own.  Losing  his*  own  measures,  he  saw 
those  becoming  established  wb'ch  he  had  most 
labored  to  oppose.  The  specie  circular  was  tak- 
ing effect  of  itself,  from  the  abundance  of  gold 
and  the  baseness  of  paper.  The  divorce  of  Bank 
and  State  was  becoming  absolute,  from  the  de- 
linquency of  the  banks.  There  was  no  prospect 
ahead  either  to  carry  new  measures,  or  to  eave 
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old  ones,  cr  to  oppose  the  hated  ones.  All  was 
gloomy  ahead.  The  only  drop  of  consolation 
which  sweetened  the  cup  of  so  much  bitterness 
was  the  failure  of  his  enemies  to  take  the  whig 
party  from  him.  That  parricidal  design  (for 
these  enemies  owed  their  elevation  to  him)  ex- 
ploded in  its  formation — aborted  in  its  concep- 
tion ;  and  left  those  to  abjure  whiggism,  and  fly 
from  its  touch,  who  had  lately  combined  to  con- 
folidate  Congress,  President  and  people  into  one 
solid  whig  mass.  With  this  comfort  he  determin- 
ed to  carry  into  effect  his  determination  to  resign, 
altiiough  it  was  not  yet  the  middle  of  the  ses- 
Eion,  and  that  all-important  business  was  still 
on  the  anvil  of  legislation — to  .say  nothing  of  the 
;:eneral  diplomatic  settlement,  to  embrace  ques- 
tions from  the  peace  of  1783,  which  it  was  then 
known  Great  Britain  Avas  sending  out  a  special 
mission  to  effect.  But,  to  proceed  with  the  va- 
ledictory. Having  got  to  the  point  at  which 
lie  was  to  retire,  the  veteran  orator  naturally 
threw  a  look  back  upon  his  past  public  course. 

•■  From  the  year  180G,  the  period  of  my  enter- 
i'j?  upon  this  noble  theatre  of  my  public  service, 
with  but  short  intervals,  down  to  the  present 
time,  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  service  of  my 
country.  Of  the  nature  and  value  of  those  ser- 
vices which  I  may  have  rendered  during  my 
Uv^  career  of  public  life,  it  docs  not  become  mo 
to  siHjak.  History,  if  she  deigns  to  notice  me, 
and  iwsterity — if  a  recollection  of  any  humble 
fiivice  which  I  may  have  rendered  shall  be 
transmitted  to  posterity  —  will  bo  the  best, 
truest,  and  most  impartial  judges ;  and  to  them 
1  defer  for  a  decision  upon  their  value.  But, 
upon  one  subject,  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak. 
As  to  my  public  acts  and  public  conduct,  they 
are  subjects  for  the  judgment  of  my  fellow-citi- 
zins ;  but  my  private  motives  of  action — that 
which  prompted  me  to  take  the  jjart  which  1 
may  have  done,  upon  great  measures  during 
their  progress  in  the  national  councils,  can  be 
known  only  to  the  Great  Searcher  of  the  human 
heart  and  myself;  and  I  trust  I  shall  bo  par- 
doned for  repeating  again  a  declaration  which  I 
made  thirty  years  ago  :  that  whatever  error  1 
may  have  committed— and  doubtless  I  '-ave 
committed  many  during  my  public  service — I 
may  appeal  to  the  Divine  Searcher  of  hearts  for 
the  truth  of  the  declaration  which  I  now  make, 
with  pride  and  conlidence,  that  I  have  been 
actuated  by  no  personal  motives— that  I  have 
wusrht  no  personal  aggrandizement — no  promo- 
tion from  the  advocacy  of  those  various  meas- 
ures on  which  I  have  been  called  to  act— that  t 

lave  had  an  ej-e,  a  single  eye,  a  heart,  a  single 
lieart.  ever  devoted  to  what  appeared  to  be  the 
best  mterests  of  the  country." 

Vol.  II.— 26 


With  this  retrospection  of  his  own  course 
was  readily  associated  the  recollection  of  the 
friends  who  had  supported  him  in  his  long  and 
eventful,  and  sometimes,  stormy  career. 

"  But  I  have  not  Ijeen  nnsustained  during  this 
long  course  of  public  service.  Every  wliere  on 
this  widespread  continent  have  I  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  possessing  warm  hearted,  and  en- 
thusiastic, and  devoted  friends  —  friends  who 
knew  me,  and  appreciated  justly  the  motives  by 
which  I  have  been  actuated.  To  them,  if  I  had 
language  to  m.ake  stiitable  acknowledgments,  I 
would  now  t.ikc  leave  to  present  them,  as  being 
all  the  offering  that  I  can  make  for  their  long 
continued,  per.«evering  and  devol   ^  friendship." 

These  were  general  thanks  to  the  whole  body 
of  his  friends,  and  to  the  whole  extent  of  his 
country ;  but  there  were  special  than!;s  due  to 
nearer  friends,  and  the  home  State,  which  had 
then  stood  by  him  for  forty-five  years  (and 
which  still  stood  by  him  ten  years  more,  and 
until  death),  and  fervidly  and  impressively  he 
acknowledged  this  domestic  debt  of  gratitude 
and  all'ection. 

''  But,  sir,  if  I  have  a  difficulty  in  giving  ut- 
terance to  an  expression  of  the  feelings  of  gi'ati- 
tude  which  fill  my  heart  towards  my  friend.s, 
dispersed  throughout  tiiis  continent,  what  shall 
I  say — what  can  1  say — at  all  commensurate 
with  my  feelings  of  gratitude  towards  that  State 
whose  humble  servitor  I  am  1  1  migrated  to  the 
State  of  Kentucky  nearly  forty-five  years  ago.  I 
went  there  as  an  orphan,  who  had  not  yet  at- 
tained his  majority — who  had  never  recognized 
a  father's  smile — poor,  penniless,  without  the 
favor  of  the  great — with  an  imperfect  and  inade- 
quate education,  limited  to  the  means  applica- 
ble to  such  a  boy  ; — but  scarcely  had  1  set  foot 
upon  that  generous  soil,  before  I  was  cares.sed 
with  parental  fondness — patronized  with  boun- 
tiful munificence — and  I  may  add  to  this,  that 
her  choicest  honors,  often  luisolicited,  have  been 
freely  showered  upon  me ;  and  when  I  stood,  as 
it  were,  in  the  darkest  moments  of  human  ex- 
istence— abandoned  by  the  world,  calumniated 
by  a  large  portion  of  my  own  countrymen,  she 
threw  around  me  her  impenetrable  shield,  and 
bore  me  aloft,  and  repelled  the  attacks  of  ma- 
lignity and  calumny,  by  which  I  was  assailed. 
Sir,  it  is  to  me  an  un.speakable  j)leasure  that  I 
am  shortly  to  return  to  her  friendly  limits  ; 
and  that  I  shall  finally  deposit  (and  it  will  not 
be  long  before  that  da}'  arrives)  my  last  remains 
under  her  generous  soil,  with  the  remains  of  her 
gallantand  patriotic  sons  who  have  preccdedme." 

After  this  grateful  overflow  of  feelings  to 
faithful  friends  and  country,  came  some  notice 
of  fo.'s,  whom  he  might  forgive,  but  not  forget. 
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"  Yet,  .sir,  during  this  lonpj  period,  T  have  not 
escRped  the  fate  of  other  public  men,  in  this  and 
other  countries.  I  have  been  often,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, tlic  olject  of  bitter  and  unmeasured  de- 
traction and  calumny.  I  have  borne  it,  I  will 
not  say  always  with  composure,  but  I  have 
borne  it  without  creatinf,  ,ny  disturbance.  I 
have  borne  it,  waiting  in  unshaken  and  un- 
doubting  confiilence,  that  the  triumphs  of  truth 
and  justice  would  ultimately  prevail ;  and  that 
time  would  settle  all  things  as  they  ought  to  be 
settled.  I  have  borne  them  under  the  convic- 
tion, of  which  no  injustice,  no  wrong,  no  injury 
could  deprive  me,  that  I  did  not  deserve  them, 
and  that  lie  to  whom  we  are  all  to  be  finally 
and  ultimately  responsible,  would  acquit  me, 
whatever  injustice  1  might  experience  at  the 
hands  of  my  fellow-men." 

This  was  a  general  reference  to  the  attacks 
and  misrepresentations  with  which,  in  common 
with  all  eminent  public  men  of  decided  charac- 
ter, he  had  been  assailed  ;  but  there  was  a  re- 
cent and  offensive  imputation  upon  him  which 
galled  him  exceedingly — as  much  so  for  the 
source  from  which  it  came  as  for  the  offence 
itself:  it  was  the  imputation  of  the  dictator- 
ship, lavished  upon  him  during  the  extra  ses- 
sion ;  and  having  its  origin  with  Mr.  Tyler  and 
his  friends.  This  stung  him,  coming  from  that 
source — Mr.  Tyler  having  attained  his  highest 
honors  through  his  friendship :  elected  senator 
by  his  friends  over  Mr.  Randolph,  and  taken 
up  for  Vice-President  in  the  whig  convention 
(whereby  he  became  both  the  second  and  the 
first  magistrate  of  the  republic)  on  account  of 
the  excessive  affection  which  he  displayed  for 
Mr.  Clay.  To  this  recent,  and  most  offensive 
imputation,  he  replied  specially : 

"  Mr.  President,  a  recent  epithet  (I  do  not 
know  whether  for  the  purpose  of  honor  or  of 
degradation)  has  been  applied  to  me ;  and  I 
liave  been  held  up  to  the  country  as  a  dictator ! 
Dictator  !  The  idea  of  dictatorship  is  drawn 
from  Roman  institutions ;  and  there,  when  it 
was  created,  the  person  who  was  invested  with 
this  tremendous  authority,  concentrated  in  his 
own  person  the  whole  power  of  the  state.  He 
exercised  unlimited  control  over  the  property 
and  lives  of  the  citizens  of  the  commonwealth. 
He  had  the  power  of  raising  armies,  and  of  rais- 
ing revenue  by  taxing  the  people.  K  I  have 
been  a  dictator,  what  have  been  the  powers 
with  which  I  have  been  clothed  ?  Have  I  pos- 
sessed an  army,  a  navy,  revenue  ?  Have  I  had 
the  distribution  of  the  patronage  of  the  jrovern- 
ment  ?  Have  I,  in  short,  possessed  any  power 
whatever?  Sir,  if  I  have  been  a  dictator,  I 
think  those  who  apply  the  epithet  to  me  must 
at  least  admit  two  things :    in  the  first  place, 


that  my  dictatorship  has  been  distinguished  by 
no  cruel  executions,  stained  by  no  deeds  of 
blood,  soiled  by  no  act  of  dishonor.  And  they 
must  no  less  acknowledge,  in  the  second  place 
(though  I  do  not  know  when  its  conimencemont 
bears  date,  but  T  suppose,  however,  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  aveired,  from  the  commenccnicnt 
of  the  extra  session),  that  if  I  have  been  invest- 
ed with,  or  have  usurped  the  dictators!ii]i.  1 
have  at  least  voluntarily  surrendered  the  |)o\v(r 
within  a  shorter  period  than  was  assigned  by 
the  Roman  laws  for  its  continuance." 

Mr.  Clay  led  a  great  party,  and  for  a  loii;^ 
time,  whether  he  dictated  to  it  or  not,  and  kept 
it  well  bound  together,  without  the  usual 
means  of  forming  and  leading  parties.  It  was 
a  marvel  that,  without  power  and  patronage 
(for  the  greater  part  of  his  career  was  passed  in 
opposition  as  a  mere  member  of  Congress),  lie 
was  able  so  long  and  so  undividedjy  to  keep  so 
great  a  party  together,  and  lead  it  so  unresist- 
ingly. The  marvel  was  solved  on  a  close  in- 
spection of  his  character.  He  had  great  talents. 
but  not  equal  to  some  whom  lie  led.  lie  had 
eloquence — superior  in  popular  effect,  but  not 
equal  in  high  oratoiy  to  that  of  some  others. 
But  his  temperament  was  fervid,  his  will  strong. 
and  his  courage  daring ;  and  these  qualities, 
added  to  his  talents,  gave  him  the  lead  and  gu 
premacy  in  his  party — where  he  was  always 
dominant,  but  twice  set  aside  by  the  politicians. 
It  was  a  galling  thing  to  the  President  Tyler, 
with  all  the  power  and  patronage  of  office,  to 
see  himself  without  a  party,  and  a  mere  opposi- 
tion member  at  the  head  of  a  great  one— tlie 
solid  body  of  the  whigs  standing  firm  around 
Mr.  Clay,  while  only  some  flankers  and  fol- 
lowers came  to  hhn ;  and  they  importunate  for 
reward  until  they  got  it.  Dictatorship  was  a 
natural  expression  of  resentment  under  such 
circumstances ;  and  accordingly  it  was  applied 
— and  lavishly — and  in  all  places :  in  the  Sen- 
ate, in  the  House,  in  the  public  press,  in  con- 
versation, and  in  the  manifesto  which  Jlr.  Cu.<h- 
ing  put  out  to  detach  the  whigs  from  him.  But 
they  all  forgot  to  teli  that  this  imputed  dictator- 
ship at  the  extra  session,  took  place  after  the 
defection  of  ilr.  Tyler  from  the  whig  party,  and 
as  a  consequence  of  that  defection— some  leader 
being  necessary  to  keep  the  party  togetlier 
after  losing  the  two  chiefs  they  had  clected- 
one  lost  by  Providence,  the  other  by  treachery, 
This  account  settled,  he  turned  to  a  more  genial 
topic— that  of  friendship  ;  and  to  make  atone- 
ment, reconciliation  and  peace  with  all  the  seu- 
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ators,  and  they  wero  not  a  few,  with  whom  he 
had  had  some  rough  encounters  in  the  fierce 
debate.  Unaffectedly  acknowledging  some  im- 
perfection of  temper,  he  implored  forgiveness 
from  all  whom  he  had  ever  offended,  and  ex- 
tcntled  the  hand  of  friendship  to  every  brother 
member. 

'■'  Mr.  President,  that  my  nature  is  warm,  my 
temper  ardent,  my  disposition  in  the  public  ser- 
vice enthusiastic,  I  am  ready  to  own.  But 
those  who  suppose  they  may  have  seen  any 
proof  of  dictation  in  my  conduct,  have  only 
mistaken  that  ardor  for  what  I  at  least  sup- 
posed to  be  patriotic  exertions  for  fulfilling  the 
wishes  and  expectations  by  which  I  hold  this 
seat ;  they  have  only  mistaken  the  one  for  the 
other.  Mr.  President,  during  my  long  and  ar- 
duous services  in  the  public  councils,  and  espe- 
cially during  the  last  eleven  years,  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  same  ardor  of  temperament  has  charac- 
terized my  actions,  and  has  no  doubt  led  me,  in 
the  heat  of  debate,  in  endeavoring  to  maintain 
ray  opinions  in  reference  *o  the  best  course  to 
be  pursued  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  to 
u^e  language  offensive,  and  susceptible  of  un- 
gracious interpretation,  towards  my  brother 
senators.  If  there  be  any  who  entertain  a  feel- 
in;;  of  dissatisfaction  resulting  from  any  circum- 
stance of  this  kind,  I  beg  to  assure  them  that  I 
uow  make  the  amplest  apology.  And,  on  the 
otliur  hand,  I  assure  the  Senate,  one  and  all, 
without  exception  and  without  reserve,  that  I 
leave  the  Senate  chamber  without  carrying 
with  me  to  my  retirement  a  single  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  towards  the  Senate  itself  or  any 
one  of  its  members.  I  go  from  it  under  the 
hope  that  we  shall  mutually  consign  to  per- 
petual oblivion  whatever  of  personal  animosities 
<'V  jealousies  may  have  arisen  between  us  dur- 
ing the  repeated  collisions  of  mind  with  mind." 

This  moving  appeal  was  strongly  responded 
to  in  spontaneous  advances  at  the  proper  time 
—deferred  for  a  moment  by  a  glowing  and  mer- 
ited tribute  to  his  successor  (Mr.  Crittenden), 
and  his  own  solemn  farewell  to  the  Senate. 

"  And  now,  allow  mo  to  submit  the  motion 
which  is  the  object  that  induced  me  to  arise 
upon  this  occasion.  It  is  to  present  the  cre- 
dentials of  my  friend  and  successor,  who  is 
present  to  take  my  place.  If,  Mr.  President, 
any  void  could  be  created  by  my  withdrawal 
from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  it  will 
be  filled  to  overflowing  by  my  worthy  succes- 
sor, whose  urlianity,  gallant  bearing,  steady 
adherence  to  principle,  rai-e  and  uncommon 
powers  of  debate,  are  well  known  already  in 
advance  to  th»  whole  Senate.  I  move  that  the 
credentials  be  received,  and  at  the  proper  mo- 
ment that  the  oath  required  be  administered. 
And  now,  in  retiring  as  I  am  about  to  do  from 
tlie  Senate,  1  beg  leave  to  deposit  with  it  my 


fervent  wishes,  that  all  the  great  and  patriotic 
objects  for  which  it  was  instituted,  may  be  ac- 
complished— that  the  destiny  designed  for  it  by 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  may  be  fulfilled 
— that  the  deliberations,  now  and  hereafter,  in 
which  it  may  engage  for  the  good  of  our  com- 
mon country,  may  eventuate  in  the  restoration 
of  its  prosperity,  and  in  the  preservation  ancl 
maintenance  of  her  honor  abroad,  and  her  best 
interests  at  home.  I  retire  from  you.  Mr.  Pre- 
sident, I  know,  at  a  period  of  infinite  distress 
and  embarrassment.  I  wish  I  could  have  taken 
leave  of  the  public  councils  under  more  favor- 
able auspices :  but  without  meaning  to  say  at 
this  time,  upon  whom  rejjroaches  should  fall  on 
account  of  that  unfortunate  condition,  I  think  I 
may  appeal  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  countr)' 
for  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  when  I  declare  that 
at  least  no  blame  on  account  of  these  embar- 
rassments and  distresses  can  justly  rest  at  my 
door.  May  the  blessings  of  Ileaven  rest  ujion 
the  heads  of  the  whole  Senate,  and  every  mem- 
ber of  it ;  and  may  every  member  of  it  advance 
still  more  in  fame,  and  when  they  shall  retire 
to  the  bosoms  of  their  respective  constituencies, 
may  they  all  meet  there  that  most  joyous  and 
grateful  of  all  human  rewards,  the  exclamation 
of  their  countrymen,  '  well  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant.'  Mr,  President,  and  Mes- 
sieurs Senators,  I  bid  you,  one  and  all,  a  long, 
a  last,  a  friendly  farewell." 

Mr.  Preston  concluded  the  ceremony  by  a 
motion  to  adjourn.  lie  said  he  had  well  ob- 
served from  the  deep  sensation  which  had  been 
sympathetically  manifested,  that  there  could  be 
but  little  inclination  to  go  on  with  business  in 
the  Senate,  and  that  he  could  not  help  partici- 
pating in  the  feeling  which  he  was  sure  univer- 
sally prevailed,  that  something  was  due  to  the 
occasion.  The  resignation  which  had  just  taken 
place  was  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  country. 
It  would  undoubtedly  be  so  considered  in  his- 
tory. And  he  did  not  know  that  he  could  bet- 
ter consult  the  feelings  of  the  Senate  than  by 
moving  an  adjournment :  which  motion  was 
made  and  agreed  to.  Senators,  and  especially 
those  who  had  had  their  hot  words  with  the 
retiring  statesman,  now  released  from  official 
restraint,  went  up,  and  made  return  of  all  the 
kind  expressions  which  had  been  addressed  to 
them.  But  the  valedictory,  though  well  per- 
formed, did  not  escape  the  criticism  of  senators, 
as  being  out  of  keeping  with  the  usages  of  the 
body.  It  was  the  first  occasion  of  the  kind ; 
and,  thus  far,  has  been  the  last ;  and  it  might 
not  be  recommendable  for  any  one,  except 
another  Henry  Clay — if  another  should  ever 
appear — to  attempt  its  imitation. 
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CHAPTER    XCVI. 

MILITAKY  DEl'ABTMKNT:  PROGRESS  OF  ITS  EX- 
PENSE. 

Thkre  is  no  part  of  tho  working  of  the  govern- 
ment, at  which  that  [)art  of  the  citizens  who 
live  npon  their  own  industrv  shonid  h)()k  more 
closely,  than  uito  its  expcnditnres.  The  jm'o- 
gress  of  expense  in  every  branch  of  the  jmblic 
service  should  l)c  their  constant  care;  and  for 
that  purpose  retrosjiective  views  are  necessary, 
and  comparisons  between  different  periods. 
A  preceding  chapter  has  given  some  view  of 
this  progress  and  comi)arisoii  in  tlio  Navy  De- 
partment :  the  present  one  will  make  the  same 
retrospect  with  respect  to  the  army,  and  on  the 
same  principles — that  of  taking  the  aggregate 
expense  of  the  department,  and  then  seeing  the 
effective  force  pioduced,  and  the  detailed  cost  of 
such  force.  Such  comparative  view  was  well 
brought  up  by  Mr.  Calhoun  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years — 1822  to  1842 — in  tho  debate  on 
the  naval  appropriations ;  and  it  furnishes  in- 
structive data  for  this  examination.     lie  said  : 

"I  shall  now  pass  to  the  military,  with  which 
I  am  more  familiar.  I  propose  to  confine  my  re- 
marks almost  entirely  to  the  army  proper,  in- 
cluding the  Military  Academy,  in  reference  to 
which  the  information  is  more  full  and  minute. 
I  exclude  the  expenses  incident  to  the  Florida 
war,  and  the  expenditures  for  the  ordnance,  the 
engineer,  the  topographical,  the  Indian,  and  the 
pension  bureaus.  Instead  of  1823,  for  which 
there  is  no  oflScial  and  exact  statement  of  the 
expenses  of  the  army,  I  shall  take  1821,  for 
which  there  is  one  made  by  myself,  as  Secretary 
of  War.  and  for  the  minute  correctness  of  which, 
I  can  vouch.  It  is  contained  in  a  report  made 
under  a  call  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  comprises  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
expenses  of  the  army  proper,  for  the  years  1818, 
'10,  '20,  and  '21,  respectively,  and  an  estimate 
of  the  expense  of  1823.  It  may  be  proper  to 
add,  which  I  can  with  confidence,  that  the  com- 
parative expense  of  1823,  if  it  could  be  ascer- 
tained, would  be  found  to  be  not  less  favorable 
than  1821.  It  would  probably  be  something 
more  so. 

''With  these  remarks,  I  shall  begin  with  a 
comparison,  in  the  first  place,  between  1821  and 
the  estimate  for  the  army  proper  for  this  j-ear. 
The  average  aggregate  strength  of  the  army  in 
the  year  1821,  including  officers,  professore,  ca- 


dets, and  soldiers,  was  8,109.  ami  tho  pro|H)itinii 
of  ofllcers,  including  the  professors  of  tlic  Mili- 
tary Academy,  to  the  soldiers,  including  radets. 
was  1  to  12  18-100,  and  the  cxiK'nditure  ^-^  ISd^ 
0!>3  r)3,  equal  to  $2G3  01  for  each  in'livi,|uai. 
The  estimate  for  the  army  proper  for  \HV2,  \]\- 
chuling  the  Military  Academy,  is  lU4,4r),",.;]7i)'  ii; 
The  actual  strengtii  of  the  army,  acconliu;;  (,1 
the  return  accompanying  the  message  at  tlic 
opening  of  the  session,  was  ll,l()i).  Assiiiiiin;; 
this  to  be  the  average  strength  for  tliis  year.  ,11111 
adding  lor  the  average  number  of  tiie  Aciulcim , 
professors  and  cadets,  300,  it  will  give  witliin'a 
very  small  fracti(m  $390  for  cacii  individual, 
making  a  diflerence  of  $130  in  favor  of  l.s^l! 
How  far  the  increa.so  of  jpny,  and  tlie  additioiial 
expense  of  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  coin]iared 
to  other  descriptions  of  troops,  would  jiistifv 
this  increase,  i  am  not  prepared  to  y,\y.  In 
other  resj)ect8,  I  should  suppose,  there  oudii 
to  be  a  decrease  rather  than  an  increase,  as  tlir 
prices  of  clothing,  provisions,  forage,  and  (iilur 
articles  of  supply,  as  well  as  transportation,  aiv. 
I  pivsume,  cheaper  than  in  1821.  The  priipiir- 
tion  of  ofllcers  to  solders  I  would  sujipose  to  lie 
less  in  1842,  than  in  1821,  and  of  course,  a-;  far 
as  that  has  influence,  the  expense  of  the  foniar 
ought  to  be  less  j)er  man  than  the  latter.  Willi 
this  brief  and  imperfect  comparison  betwitn  tlic 
exiwnse  of  1821  and  the  estimates  for  tiiis  year. 
1  shall  proceed  to  a  more  minute  and  full  coiii- 
parison  between  the  former  and  the  year  IK\'. 
1  select  that  year,  because  the  strengtii  of  tlic 
army,  and  the  proportion  of  officers  to  nun  (a 
very  material  point  as  it  relates  to  the  expendi- 
ture) are  almost  exactly  the  same. 

'•  On  turning  to  document  105  (H.  R.,  2d  sev-.. 
20th  Con.),  a  letter  will  be  found  from  the  tlun 
Secretary  of  War  (Mr.  Poinsett)  giving  a  com- 
parative statement,  in  detail,  of  the  exiK-nse  uf 
the  army  proper,  including  the  Military  Acad- 
emy, for  the  years  1837,  '38,  '39  and  '40,  Tho 
strength  of  the  army  for  the  first  of  these  yeais. 
including  officers,  professors,  cadets,  and  soldier;, 
was  8,107,  being  two  less  than  in  1821.  The 
proportion  of  officers  and  professors,  to  the  c.i- 
dets  and  soldiers,  11  4G-100,  being  72-10(t  niore 
than  1821.  The  expenditure  for  1837.  §3.31 'K- 
011,  being  $1,127,918  more  than  1821.  The 
cost  per  man,  including  officers,  professor.*,  ca- 
dets, and  soldiers,  was  in  1837  $408,03,  exceed- 
ing that  of  1821  by  $144  12  per  man.  It  appears 
by  the  letter  of  the  Secretary,  that  the  expinse 
per  man  rose  in  1838  to  $464  35  ;  but  it  is  due 
to  the  head  of  the  department,  at  the  lime,  to 
say,  that  it  declined  under  his  administration. 
the  next  year,  to  $381  05 ;  and  in  the  subse- 
quent, to  $380  C3.  There  is  no  statement  for 
the  year  1841  ;  but  as  there  has  been  a  falliii;; 
off  in  prices,  theie  ought  to  be  a  proportionate 
reduction  in  the  cost,  especially  during  the 
present  year,  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  so 
great  a  decline  in  almost  every  article  which 
enters  into  the  consumption  of  the  army.    As- 
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siiminR  thnt  the  iivera>;e  Htrciipth  of  tlie  army 
will  1)0  kipt  c<|ual  to  the  return  iiccoinpanyiiiK 
the  President's  ineH8a<;c,  and  tliat  the  expcndi- 
luro  (if  IliP  yt'iir  sliould  he  re(hiced  to  the  stand- 
jni  of  1S21.  tlie  expense  of  the  army  would  not 
cxcccil  $2,8!)5,()«(),  making  a  dilference,  com- 
piiroil  with  the  estimates,  of  ^1,557,(184 ;  hut 
tliiit.  from  the  increase  of  pay,  and  the  greatei- 
expense  of  the  (h'aj^oons,  cannot  he  exiwcted. 
lliiviiip  no  certain  information  how  nuich  the 
expenses  are  necessarily  increased  from  those 
can>;'S,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  ought  to 
lie  tlie actual  reductions;  but,  unless  the  increase 
of  pay,  and  the  increased  cost  because  of  the 
(InilTdons  are  very  great,  it  ought  to  be  very 
considerable. 

••  I  found  the  expense  of  the  army  in  1818,  in- 
cliiilinn;  the  Military  Academy,  to  be  !ij;;{.702,4y5, 
;it  aeost  of  lj$451  57  jicr  man,  including  officers, 
professors,  cadets,  and  soldiers,  and  reduced  it 
in  \m  to  $2,180,008,  at  a  cost  of  ^203  91 ;  and 
iniii<ingailiirerenco  between  the  two  years,  in  the 
aiTp'refrate  expenses  of  the  army,  of  ^l,522,.3y7, 
and  SIS")  (■>()  ])er  man.  There  was,  it  is  true,  a 
LTiat  full  in  prices  in  the  interval ;  but  allowing 
for  that,  by  adding  to  the  price  of  every  article 
intcrin);;  into  the  sui)plies  of  the  army,  a  sum 
-ntticient  to  raise  it  to  the  price  of  1818,  there 
was  still  a  diflerejice  in  the  cost  per  man  of 
81ti.3  1*5.  This  givat  reduction  was  effected 
without  stinting  the  .service  or  diminishing  tlic 
.supplies,  either  in  quantity  or  quality.  They 
Wire,  on  the  contrary,  increased  in  both,  espe- 
cially llic  lattei'.  It  was  effected  through  an 
efficient  organization  of  the  stall',  and  the  co- 
o|>eralion  of  the  able  officers  placed  at  the  heml 
tifeaeh  of  its  divisions.  The  cause  of  the  great 
ix|)ense  at  the  former  period,  was  found  to  be 
])rincipally  in  the  neglect  of  public  property,  and 
the  api)lication  of  it  to  uses  not  warranted  by 
law.  There  is  Ic^s  scope,  doubtless,  for  refor- 
mation in  the  army  liow.  [  cannot  doubt,  how- 
ever, but  that  the  imivcrsal  extravagance  which 
pervaded  the  countiy  for  .so  many  years,  and 
which  increased  so  greatly  the  expenses  both 
of  <;overiunent  and  individuals,  has  left  much 
room  for  reform  in  this,  as  well  as  other  brandies 
of  the  .service." 

Thi.s  is  an  instructive  period  at  v?hich  to  look. 
In  the  year  1821,  when  Mr.  Calhoun  was  Secre- 
tary at  War,  the  cost  of  each  man  in  the  mili- 
tary service  (officers  and  cadets  included)  was, 
in  round  numbers,  2G4  dollars  per  man :  in  the 
year  1839,  when  Mr.  Poinsett  was  Secretary, 
and  the  Florida  war  on  hand,  the  cost  per  man 
was  380  dollars  :  in  the  year  1842,  the  second 
year  of  iMr.  Tyler's  administration,  the  Florida 
war  still  continuing,  it  was  390  dollars  per  man  : 
now,  in  1855,  it  is  about  1,000  dollars  a  man. 
Tims,  the  cost  of  each  man  in  the  army  has  in- 
creased near  three  fold  in  the  .short  space  of 


about  one  dozen  years.  The  same  result  will 
be  shown  by  taking  the  view  of  these  increa,sed 
expenses  in  a  diflferent  form — that  of  aggregates 
of  men  and  of  cost.  Thus,  the  aggregate  of 
the  army  in  1821  was  8,1(»9  men,  and  the  ex- 
pense was  liJ2,180,093:  in  1839  the  aggregate 
of  the  army  was  about  8,000  men — the  cost 
^.3,308,000:  in  1842  the  retu-n  of  the  army 
was  11,109 — the  appropriation  asked  for,  and 
obtained  $4,453,370.  Now,  1854,  the  aggregate 
of  the  army  is  10,342 — the  appropriations  ten 
millions  and  three  quarters  !  that  is  to  .say, 
with  nearly  one  thousand  men  less  than  in 
1842,  the  cost  is  upwards  of  six  millions  more. 
Such  is  the  progress  of  waste  and  extravagance 
in  the  army — fully  keeping  up  with  that  in  the 
navy. 

In  a  debate  upon  retrenchment  at  tliis  ses- 
sion, Mr.  Adams  proposed  to  apply  the  pruning 
knife  at  the  right  jjlace — the  army  and  navy : 
he  did  not  include  the  civil  and  diplomatic, 
which  gave  no  sign  at  that  time  of  attaining 
its  present  enormous  proportions,  and  confined 
himself  to  the  naval  and  military  expenditure. 
After  ridiculing  the  picayune  attempts  at  re- 
trenchment by  piddling  at  stationery  and  tape, 
and  messengers'  pay,  he  pointed  to  the  army 
and  navy  ;  and  said  : 

"  There  you  may  retrench  millions  !  in  the 
expen.ses  of  Congress,  you  retrench  picayune.s. 
You  never  will  retrench  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  till  you  retrench  the 
army  and  navy  twenty  millions.  And  yet  lie 
had  heard  of  bringing  down  the  expenditures 
of  the  government  to  twenty  millions.  Was 
this  great  retrenchment  to  be  ellected  by  cutting 
off  the  paper  of  members,  by  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  pages,  and  cutting  down  the  .salaries  of 
the  door-keei)ers  ?  How  much  could  be  re- 
trenched in  that  way  ?  If  there  was  to  be  any 
real  retrenchment,  it  must  be  in  the  army  and 
navy.  A  sincere  and  honest  determination  to 
reduce  the  expenses  of  the  government,  was  tho 
spirit  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  two  parties 
in  the  House ;  and  that  was  a  spirit  in  which 
the  democracy  had  more  merit  than  the  other 
party.  H*  came  here  as  an  humble  follower  of 
tho.se  who  went  for  retrenchment ;  and,  so  help 
iym  God,  so  long  as  he  kept  his  seat  here,  he 
would  continue  to  urge  retrenchment  in  the 
expenditures  of  the  military  and  naval  foice. 
Well,  what  wns  the  corresponding  action  oi'  the 
Executive  on  this  subject '.  It  was  a  recom- 
mendation to  increase  the  expenditures  both  for 
the  army  and  navy.  They  had  estimates  from 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  of  twenty  mil- 
lions.    The  additions  proposed  to  the  armed 
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fbrco,  as  he  observed  yesterday,  fifteen  niillionR 
would  not  provi<le  for.  Where  was  the  spirit 
of  retrenohnient  on  the  part  of  tlie  Executive, 
wliich  Congress  had  a  riglit  to  expect  ?  IIow 
had  he  met  the  spirit  manifested  by  Congress 
for  retrenchment  of  the  expenditures  of  the 
government  ?  By  words — words — and  nothing 
else  but  words," 

A  retrenchment,  to  be  effectual,  requires  the 
President  to  take  the  lead,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  did 
at  the  commencement  of  his  administration. 
A  solitary  member,  or  even  several  members 
acting  together,  could  do  but  little :  but  they 
should  not  on  that  account  forbear  to  "cry 
alntid  and  spare  not."  Their  voice  may  wake 
up  the  people,  and  lead  to  the  election  of  a 
President  who  will  be  on  the  side  of  rejmblican 
economy,  instead  of  royal  extravagance.  This 
writer  is  not  certain  that  20  millions,  on  these 
two  heads,  could  have  been  retrenched  at  the 
time  Mr.  Adams  spoke ;  but  he  is  sure  of  it 
now. 


CHAPTEE    XCVII. 

PAPKR  MONKY  I'AYMICNTS:  ATTEMI'TKI)  BY  TIIK 
FEUKUAL  GOVEUNMENT:  liESISTED:  MK.  BEN- 
TON'S SPEECH. 

The  long  continued  struggle  between  paper 
money  and  gold  was  now  verging  to  a  crisis. 
The  gold  bill,  rectifying  the  erroneous  valuation 
of  that  metal,  had  passed  in  1834  :  an  influx  of 
gold  coin  followed.  In  seven  years  the  specie 
currency  had  gone  up  from  twenty  millions  to 
one  hundred.  There  was  five  times  as  much 
specie  in  the  country  as  there  was  in  1832, 
when  the  currency  was  boasted  to  be  solid 
under  the  regulation  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  There  was  as  much  as  the  current 
business  of  the  country  and  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment could  use:  for  these  100  millions  if 
allowed  to  circulate  and  to  pass  from  hai.-.i  to 
hand,  in  every  ten  hands  that  they  passed 
through,  would  do  tlic  business  of  one  thou- 
sand millions.  Still  the  administration  was 
persistent  in  its  attempts  to  obtain  a  paper 
money  currency  :  and  the  national  bank  having 
failed,  and  all  the  eflbrts  to  get  up  paper  money 
machines  (under  the  names  of  fiscal  agent, 
fiscal  corporation,  and  exchequer  board)  hav- 


ing provc<l  abortive,  recourse  was  had  tf)  trtn 
sury  notes,  with  the  quality  of  re-issunbility  at- 
tached to  them.  Previous  issues  imd  been  u|ii)ii 
the  footing  of  any  other  promlh.iory  note;  wlnn 
once  paid  at  the  treasury,  it  wius  oxliiii^uisluj 
and  cancelled.  Now  they  were  made  rc-isMi- 
able,  like  common  biuik  notes ;  and  a  limited 
issue  of  five  millions  of  dollars  became  uiilimitwl 
from  its  faculty  of  successive  emission.  Tlie 
new  administration  converted  these  noti's  jnt,) 
currency,  to  be  offer"d  to  the  creditors  of  tlic 
government  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds 
paper,  and  one-thirfl  specie  ;  and,  from  the 
difficulty  of  making  head  against  the  jtovcrn- 
ment,  the  mass  of  the  creditors  were  constriiin- 
ed  to  take  their  dues  in  this  compound  of  jiajicr 
and  specie.  Mr.  Benton  determined  to  nsist 
it,  and  to  make  a  case  for  the  consideration  and 
judgment  of  Congress  and  the  country,  with  tho 
view  of  exposing  a  forced  imconstitutional  tin- 
der, and  inciting  the  country  to  a  general  icsist- 
ance.  For  this  purpose  he  had  a  check  (Imwn 
f(^r  a  f,w  days'  compensation  as  senator,  and 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  a  messenger  for  colkc- 
tion,  inscribed,  "  the  hard,  or  a  protest."  Tin 
hard  was  not  delivered :  the  protest  followed : 
and  Mr.  Benton  then  brought  the  aise  before 
the  Senate,  and  the  people,  in  a  way  wliich  ap- 
pears thus  in  the  register  of  the  Congress  de- 
bates (and  which  were  sufficient  for  their  ob- 
jects as  the  forced  tender  of  the  jjaper  money 
was  immediately  stopped; : 

Mr.  Benton  rose  to  offer  a  resolution,  and  ti« 
precede  it  with  some  remarks,  bottomed  ujion  a 
paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  wliich  he 
would  read.     He  then  read  as  follows : 

[COMPENSATION  NO.  149.] 

Office  ok  Secrktary  of  tiik  Senati:  of  tub  U.  S.  A. 
WA8i'rN<iT0N,  iilst  Jiinuanj,  leli 

Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Washington, 

Pay  to  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Bknton,  or  order, 

one  hundred  and  forty-two  dollars. 

$142        (Signed)     Asburv  Dickkns, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
(Endorsed).      ^"  "  The  hard,  or  a  protest. 

"  TH0.MAS  U.  Bknton." 

District  ok  Culumiiia, 

Washington  County,  Set: 

Be  it  known.  That  on  the  thirty-first  day  of 
January,  1842,  1,  Gef)rge  Sweeny,  Notary  Pub- 
lic, by  lawful  authority  duly  commissioned  and 
sworn,  dwelling  in  the  County  and  District 
aforesaid,  at  the  request  of  the  honorable 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  presented  at  the  bank  of 
AVashington,  the  original  check  whereof  the 
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ibovo  is  a  true  copy,  and  demanded  there  pay- 
meut  of  the  sum  of  money  in  the  said  check 
siiccified.  whereunto  tlio  cashier  of  said  bank 
answered  :  "  The  whole  amount  cannot  bo  paid 
ill  sperie,  as  treasury  notes  alone  have  been  de- 
hnsitt'il  here  to  meet  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate's chucks ;  but  1  am  ready  to  pay  this  check 
in  one  treasury  note  for  one  hundred  dollars, 
U'lrinfr  six  per  cent,  interest,  and  the  residue 
in  pptcic." 

Therefore  I,  the  said  notary,  at  the  request 
aforesaid,  have  protested,  and  by  these  presents 
(lu  solemnly  protest,  a^iiinst  tlio  drawer  and 
tmiorscr  of  this  said  check,  and  all  otliers  whom 
it  (Intli  or  may  concern,  for  all  costs,  exchanne, 
or  rc-exchange,  charges,  diunages,  and  interests, 
suffered  and  to  be  sutfered  for  want  of  pay- 
ment thereof. 

In  testimony  Avhereof,  I  have  hereunto 
,  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my  Seal 

[SEALJ    jjQj,^,.ijj,^   ^jjjg  ijpj.^  ^^y  Qf  Febru- 
ary, 1842. 

GEOnfiK  SWKKNV, 

Notary  Public. 
Proteslinp.  $1  75. 
Recorded  iii  Protest  Book,  G.  S.  No.  4,  page  315. 

Mr.  B.  paid  this  paper  explained  itself.  It 
was  a  ciicck  ajid  a  protest.  The  check  vva,s 
headed  ^•covipensatiun."  and  was  drawn  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  for  so  much  pay  due 
to  him  (Mr.  B.)  for  his  per  diem  attendance  in 
Conjrrcss.  It  had  been  presented  at  the  proper 
[iliice  for  payment,  and  it  would  be  seen  by  the 
protest  that  [)ayment  was  refused,  unless  he 
(.Mr.  B.)  would  consent  to  receive  two-thirds 
paper  and  about  one-third  specie.  lie  objected 
to  tiiis,  and  endorsed  upon  the  check,  as  an  in- 
struction to  the  messenger  who  carried  it,  these 
words:  '•  The.  hard,  or  a  protest."  Under  in- 
structions the  protest  came,  and  with  it  nota- 
rial fees  to  the  amount  of  $1,75,  which  were 
paid  in  the  hard.  Mr.  B.  said  this  was  what 
had  happened  to  himself,  here  at  the  seat  of 
frovcrnment ;  and  he  presumed  the  same  thing 
was  happening  to  others,  and  all  over  the  Union, 
lie  presumed  the  time  had  arrived  when  paper 
money  payments,  and  forced  tenders  of  treasury 
notes,  were  to  be  universal,  and  when  every 
citizen  would  have  to  decide  for  himself  whether 
he  would  submit  to  the  imposition  upon  his 
rights,  and  to  the  outrage  upon  the  Constitution, 
which  such  a  state  of  things  involved.  Some 
might  not  be  in  a  situation  to  submit.  Necessity, 
stronger  than  any  law,  might  compel  many  to 
submit ;  but  there  were  others  who  were  in  a 
situation  to  resist ;  and,  though  attended  with 


some  loss  and  inconvenience,  it  was  their  duty 
to  do  80.  Tyranny  must  Ikj  resisted  ;  oppres- 
sion must  bo  resisted ;  violation  of  the  (J(m8ti- 
tution  must  be  resisted ;  folly  or  wickedness 
must  Ik;  ..sisted  ;  otherwise  there  is  an  end  of 
law,  of  liberty,  and  of  right.  The  government 
becomes  omnipotent,  and  rides  and  rules  over  a 
prostrate  country,  as  it  pleases.  Kesislance 
to  the  tyranny  or  folly  of  a  government  be- 
comes a  sacred  duty,  which  someboily  must 
perform,  and  the  performance  of  which  is  al- 
ways disagreeable,  and  sometimes  exjMnsive 
and  hazardous.  Mr.  Hampden  resisted  the 
l)ayment  of  ship  money  in  England :  and  his 
resistance  cost  him  money,  time,  labor,  losses 
of  every  kind,  and  eventually  the  loss  of  his 
life.  His  share  of  the  .ship  money  was  only 
twenty  shillings,  and  a  suggestion  of  self-in- 
terest would  have  required  him  to  submit  to 
the  imposition,  and  p;it  up  with  the  injury. 
But  a  feeling  of  jiatriotism  prompted  him  to  re- 
sist for  others,  not  for  him>elf— to  resist  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  could  not  jesist  for  them- 
selves ;  and,  above  all,  to  resist  for  the  sake  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  country,  tranqiled  under 
foot  by  a  weak  king  and  a  profligate  minister. 
Mr.  Hampden  resisted  the  payment  of  ship 
money  to  save  the  people  of  England  from  o|)- 
pression,  and  the  constitution  from  violation. 
Some  person  must  resist  the  payment  of  paper 
money  here,  to  save  the  people  from  ojipression, 
and  the  Constitution  from  violation;  and  if  {k-t- 
sons  in  station,  and  at  the  seat  of  govennnent 
will  not  do  it,  who  shall  ?  Sir,  resistance  must 
be  made ;  the  safety  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
Con.stitution  demands  it.  It  must  be  made  here : 
for  here  is  the  source  and  presence  of  the 
tyranny.  It  must  be  made  by  some  one  in  sta- 
tion :  for  the  voice  of  those  in  private  life  could 
not  be  heard.  Some  one  must  resist,  and  for 
want  of  a  more  suitable  person,  I  find  my- 
self under  the  necessity  of  doing  it — and  1  do  it 
with  the  less  reluctance  because  it  is  in  my  line, 
as  a  hard-money  man ;  and  because  I  do  not  deem 
it  quite  as  dangerous  to  resist  our  pajier  money 
administration  as  Hampden  found  it  to  resist 
Charles  the  First  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
There  is  no  dispute  about  the  fact,  and  the 
case  which  I  present  is  neither  a  first  one,  nor 
a  solitary  one.  The  whig  administration,  in  the 
first  year  of  its  existence,  is  without  money, 
and  without  credit,  and  with  no  other  means  of 
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keeping  up  l)>it  hy  forced  payments  of  paper 
money,  wliieli  it  strikes  from  «iiiy  to  day  ti)  force 
into  the  hands,  and  to  Htop  ttic  niouttm  of  its 
importunate  creditors.  Tiiis  is  its  condition  ; 
and  it  is  the  natuiid  result  of  tlic  folly  wKicli 
threw  away  the  land  revenue — which  ri'pealed 
the  hard  money  <'luuse of  the  iu<lependent  treas- 
ury— which  rejR'aled  the  prohibition  against  tlic 
use  of  small  notes  hy  the  federal  Kovcrnmeut — 
which  has  made  war  upon  ^old,  and  protected 
j)aper — and  which  now  demands  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  manufiu'tory  of  jjaper  money 
for  the  general  and  permanent  use  of  the  federal 
government.  Its  present  condition  is  the  natu- 
ral result  of  these  measures ;  and  bad  as  it  is, 
it  must  bo  far  worse  if  the  people  do  not  soon 
compel  a  return  to  the  hard  money  and  economy 
of  tile  democratic  administrations.  This  ad- 
ministration came  into  power  upon  a  promise  to 
carry  on  the  government  upon  thirteen  millions 
per  annum  ;  the  first  year  is  not  yet  out ;  it  has 
already  had  u  revenue  of  twenty  odd  millions,  a 
loan  bill  for  twelve  millions,  a  tax  bill  for  eight 
or  ten  millions,  a  treasury  note  bill  for  five  mil- 
lions :  and  with  ail  this,  it  declares  a  (/«^ci7,  and 
(jhows  its  insolvency,  by  denying  money  to  its 
creditors,  and  forcing  them  to  receive  pui)cr,  or 
to  go  without  pay.  In  a  season  of  profound 
peace,  an  in  the  first  year  of  the  whig  admin- 
istration, this  is  the  condition  of  the  country ! 
a  condition  which  must  fill  the  bosom  of  every 
friend  to  our  form  of  government  with  grief  and 
shame. 

Sir,  a  war  upon  the  currency  of  tlie  constitu- 
tion has  been  going  on  for  many  years ;  and  the 
heroes  of  that  war  arc  now  in  power.  They 
have  ridiculed  gold,  and  persecuted  it  in  every 
way,  and  exhausted  their  wits  in  sarcasms  upon 
it  and  its  friends.  The  humbug  gold  bill  was 
their  favorite  phrase  ;  and  among  other  exhibi- 
tions in  contempt  of  this  bill  and  its  authors, 
were  a  couple  of  public  displays — one  in  May, 
1837,  the  other  in  the  autumn  of  1840— at  Wheel- 
ing, ui  Virginia,  by  two  gentlemen  (Mr.  Tyler  and 
Mr.  Webster),  now  high  functionaries  in  this 
government,  in  which  empty  purses  were  held 
up  to  the  contemplation  of  the  crowd,  in  derision 
of  the  gold  bill  and  its  authors.  Sir,  that  bill 
was  passed  in  June,  1834 ;  and  from  that  day 
down  to  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  were  paid  in  gold. 
Every  one  of  us  had  gold  that  chose  it.  Now 
the  scene  is  reversed.     Gold  is  gone  ;  paper  has 


come.  Forced  jiayments,  and  forced  Uwhr^  uf 
paper,  is  the  law  of  the  whig  admiiii>iriitioii! 
and  empty  purses  may  now  be  held  up  wit), 
truth,  and  with  sorrow,  as  the  enil)leni  Ijoth  df 
the  administration  and  its  creditors. 

The  cause  of  this  disgraceful  state  of  thinpif, 
Mr.  M.  said,  he  would  not  further  investijratc  at 
present.  The  renu'dy  was  the  point  now  to  lif 
attended  to.  The  government  creditor  was  siif 
feiing  ;  the  constitution  was  bleeding;  tiie  dm- 
racter  of  the  country  was  sinking  into  (lis{^ra(v: 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress  to  apply  a 
remedy  to  so  many  disasters..  lie,  Mr.  B,,  saw 
the  remedy  ;  but  he  had  not  the  power  to  apply 
it.  The  power  was  in  other  hands ;  and  to  thcni 
he  would  wish  to  commit  the  inquiry  whirluln.. 
present  condition  of  things  imperiously  requiiid 
of  Ccjngress  to  make. 

Mr.  B.  said  here  was  a  forced  payment  of  pa- 
per money — a  forced  tender  of  paper  money— 
and  forced  loans  from  the  citizens.  The  loan  to 
be  forced  out  of  him  was  .^100,  at  0  per  ct'iit. ; 
but  he  had  not  the  money  to  lend,  and  should 
resist  the  loan.  Those  who  have  money  will 
not  lend  it,  and  wisely  refuse  to  leinl  it  to  an 
administration  which  throws  away  its  rich  pearl 
— the  land  revenue.  The  senator  from  Xorth 
Carolina  [Mr.  MANctm]  proposes  a  I'eduction  of 
the  pay  of  the  members  by  way  of  relief  to  Ihu 
Treasury,  but  Jlr.  B.  had  no  notion  of  submit- 
ting to  it :  he  had  no  notion  of  subniittinf;  to  a 
deduction  of  his  pay  to  enable  an  administration 
to  riot  in  extravagance,  and  to  expend  in  a  sin- 
gle illegal  commission  in  New  York  (the  Poin- 
dexter  custom  house  inquisition),  more  than 
the  whole  proposed  saving  from  the  mt'inbers' 
pay  would  amount  to.  lie  had  no  notio!i  of 
submitting  to  such  curtailments,  and  would  pn.- 
fer  the  true  remedy,  that  of  restoring  the  land 
revenue  to  its  proper  destination ;  and  also  re- 
storing economy,  democracy,  and  hard  money  to 
power. 

Mr.  Benton  then  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  adopted : 

"  liesolred,  That  the  Committee  on  Finance 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the 
payments  now  made,  or  ofiered  to  be  made,  by 
the  federal  government  to  its  creditors.  Whi- 
ther the  same  are  made  in  hard  money  oi  ..i  pa- 
per money  ?  Whether  the  creditors  have  their 
option  ?  Whether  the  government  paper  is  at 
a  discount  1  And  what  remedy,  if  any,  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  government  to  keep  its  faith 
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with  its  oic'ditorH,  so  as  to  cavo  them  from  loss, 
ihiC'oiif'titution  from  violation,  and  the  country 
from  tii.-giuce  ?  " 


CHAPTER  XCVIII. 

CASE  01'  TIIK  AMKltUIAN  l»l!lrj  tliKOLK,  WITH 
HUVKS  I'OU  NKW  OUI.KANS,  C'AUKIKD  J»Y 
Ml  TINY  INTO  NASSAU,  AND  TIIK  SLAVES 
LIUEKATKI). 

At  this  time  took  place  one  of  those  liborationH 
of  sliivcH  in  voyages  between  our  ovn  ports,  of 
ttliioli  there  had  already  been  four  instances ; 
liiit  no  one  under  circumstances  of  such  crime 
fiiiii  o\itra{;e.  Mutiny,  piracy,  and  bloodshed 
accoiiiiiiiiiicd  this  fifth  instance  of  slaves  libe- 
ratiil  by  British  authorities  while  on  tlio  voy- 
ajre  from  one  American  port  to  another.  The 
liijir  r'rcole,  of  Jxichmond,  Virginia,  had  sailed 
fidin  Norfolk  for  New  Drleans,  among  other  cargo, 
having  1155  slaves  on  board.  When  out  a  week, 
and  ni'ar  the  Bahama  Ishmds,  a  mutiny  broke 
out  among  the  slaves,  or  rather  nineteen  of 
them,  in  the  night,  manifesting  itself  instantly 
ami  unexpectedly  upon  the  officers  and  crew  of  ! 
tlie  brig,  and  the  passengers.  The  mutineers,  j 
armed  with  knives  and  handspikes,  rushed  to 
thi'  cabin,  where  the  officers  not  on  duty,  the 
wilb  and  children  of  the  captain,  and  passengers 
were  aj-le.-p.  They  were  knocked  down,  stab- 
bed and  killed,  except  as  they  could  save  them- 
selves in  the  dark.  In  a  few  minutes  the  muti- 
neers were  masters  of  the  vessel,  and  proceeded 
to  arrange  things  according  to  their  mind  All 
the  slaves  except  the  19  were  confined  in  the 
hold,  and  great  apprehensions  entertained  of 
them,  as  they  had  refused  to  join  in  the  mutiny, 
many  of  them  weeping  and  praying — some  en- 
deavoring to  save  their  masters,  and  others  hid- 
ing to  save  themselves.  The  living,  among  the 
ollicers,  crew  and  passengers  were  hunted  up, 
and  their  lives  spared  to  work  the  ship.  They 
fir.st  demanded  that  they  should  be  carried  to 
Liberia — a  design  which  was  relinquished  upon 
representations  that  there  was  not  water  and 
provisions  for  a  quarter  of  the  voyage.  They 
then  demanded  to  go  to  a  British  island,  and 
placing  the  muzzle  of  a  musket  against  the 
breast  of  the  severely  wounded  captain,  menaced 
him  with  instant  death  if  he  did  not  comply 


with  their  demand.  Of  course  he  complied,  and 
steered  for  Nassau,  in  the  island  of  Providence. 
The  lives  of  liis  wife  and  children  were  spared  ; 
and  they,  witl>  other  surviving  whites,  were  or- 
•lered  into  the  forward  hold.  Mm  tirs  of  tho 
ship,  the  19  nuitineers  took  possession  of  the 
cabin — ate  there — an<l  had  their  consultations 
in  that  place.  All  the  other  slaves  were  rigor- 
ously confined  in  tlie  hold,  and  fears  expre.s,sed 
that  they  would  rise  on  the  nuitineers.  Not 
one  joined  them.  'J'he  affidavits  of  the  master 
and  crew  taken  at  Nassau,  say : 

'•  None  but  the  1!)  went  into  the  cabin.  They 
ate  in  the  cabin,  and  others  ate  on  deck  as  they 
had  done  the  whole  voyage.  The  19  were  fi-e- 
<iuently  closely  engaged  in  secret  conversation, 
but  the  others  took  no  part  in  it,  and  a|>peared 
not  to  share  in  their  confidence.  The  others 
were  quiet  and  did  not  associate  with  the  muti- 
neers. The  only  words  that  passed  l>etween  the 
others  and  the  19,  were  when  the  others  asked 
them  for  water  or  i/ritl).  or  soinctbing  of  the 
kinil.  The  others  were  kept  under  as  much  as 
the  whites  were.  The  I!*  drank  liquor  in  the 
cabin  and  invited  the  whites  to  join  them,  l)ut 
not  the  other  negroes.  Madison,  the  ring-leader, 
gave  orders  that  the  cooking  for  all  but  the  19 
should  lie  as  it  was  before,  and  appointed  the 
same  cook  for  them.  The  nineteen  said  that  all 
they  had  done  was  for  their  freedom.  The 
others  said  nothing  about  it.  They  were  much 
afraid  of  the  nineteen.  They  remained  forward 
of  the  mainmast.  The  nineteen  took  possession 
of  the  after  part  of  the  brig,  and  stayed  there 
the  whole  time  or  were  on  watch.  The  only 
knives  found  after  the  allray,  were  two  sheath 
knives  belonging  to  the  sailors.  The  ca])tain's 
bowie  knife  and  the  jack  knife.  None  of  the 
other  negroes  had  any  other  knives,  Madisim 
sometimes  had  tlie  bowie  knife,  and  sometimes 
Ben  had  it.  No  other  negro  was  seen  with  that 
knife.  On  Monday  afternoon  Madison  got  tho 
pistol  from  one  of  the  nineteen,  and  said  he  did 
not  wish  them  to  have  any  arms  when  they 
reached  Nassau.  The  nineteen  paraded  the 
deck  armed,  while  the  other  negroes  behaved 
j)reci.sely  ao  tliey  had  done  before  the  mutiny. 
About  10  o'clock,  p.  M.,  on  the  Ktli  day  of  No- 
vember, 1841,  they  made  the  light  of  Abaco. 
Ben  had  the  gun.  About  10  o'clock  p.  m.  he 
fired  at  Stevens,  who  came  on  deck  as  already 
stated.  Merritt  and  Giflord  (officers  of  the 
vessel)  alternately  kept  watch.  Ben,  Madit^on, 
Kuttin  and  ^lorris  (four  principal  mutineers) 
kept  watch  by  turns,  the  whole  time  up  to  their 
arrival  at  Nassau,  with  knives  drawn.  So  close 
was  the  watch,  that  it  was  iinpossdjle  to  rescue 
the  brig.  Neither  passengers,  officers  or  sailors 
were  allowed  to  communicate  with  each  other. 
The  sailors  performed  their  usual  duties." 
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Arrived  at  Nuhsuii,  a  pilot  cninu  on  lioiml — 
all  tilt)  iiioii  in  liiH  lioiit  IkIiik  iu'(;r(K>H,  lie  iiiiil 
liiH  nun  (in  coniin^'on  lioani,  niin^tluil  with  tlio 
slavcM,  and  tiiid  tlicni  they  were  fvvv  nii'ii — that 
tlicy  sIioiiM  tio  on  nlioro,  an<l  ncvir  lie  carrii-d 
away  Ircmj  tliiTe.  'I'lic  rcgnlar  quarantine  ollict'r 
then  cainu  on  hoard,  to  whom  Oillord,  first 
male  of  the  vessel,  related  all  the  eireunistances 
of  the  mutiny.  (Joinj?  ashore  with  the  quaran- 
tine oflicer,  (Jillord  related  ull  the  t<ame  eircuni- 
stttiiceH  to  the  Governor  of  the  iHland,  and  to 
the  American  Consul  at  Nassau.  The  consul, 
in  hehalf  of  the  vessel  and  all  intere>ted,  re- 
quested that  a  ^uard  should  he  sent  on  hoard 
to  protect  the  vesstl  and  cargo,  and  keej)  the 
slaves  on  board  until  it  could  be  known  what 
was  to  he  <lone.  The  Governor  did  so — sending 
a  guard  of  twenty-four  negro  soldiers  in  British 
uniform,  with  loaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayo- 
nets.   The  affidavits  then  say  : 

"From  Tuesday  tlie  10th,  till  Friday  tlie  12th 
day  of  November,  they  tied  Hen  HIncksmith, 
Addison,  Uuflin,  and  Morris,  put  Ihem  in  the 
long  boat,  placed  a  sentry  over  them,  and  fed 
them  there.  They  mingled  with  the  negroes, 
and  told  the  women  they  were  free,  and  per- 
suaded them  to  remain  in  the  island.  Capt. 
Fitzgerald,  commanding  the  company,  told  many 
of  the  slaves  owned  by  Thomas  jVIcCargo,  in 
jiresence  of  many  other  of  the  slaves,  how  liiol- 
ish  they  were,  that  they  had  not,  when  they 
rose,  killed  all  the  whites  on  board,  and  run  the 
vessel  ashore,  and  then  they  would  have  been 
free,  and  there  would  have  been  no  more  trouble 
about  it.  This  was  on  Wednesday.  Every  day 
the  officers  and  soldiers  weiv  changed  at  'J 
o'clock,  A.M.  'J'here  are  500  regular  soldiers 
on  the  island,  divided  into  four  C(|ual  companies, 
commanded  by  four  officers,  called  captains. 
There  was  a  regular  sentry  statitmcd  every 
night,  and  they  jiut  all  the  men  slaves  below, 
except  the  four  which  were  tied,  and  placed  a 
guard  over  the  hatchway.  They  put  them  in  the 
hold  at  sunset,  and  let  them  out  at  sunrise.  There 
were  apjiavently  from  twelve  to  thirteen  thou- 
sand negroes  in  the  town  of  Nassau  and  vicinity, 
and  about  three  or  four  thou.sand  whites." 

The  next  day  the  Queen's  attorney-general  for 
this  part  of  her  West  Indian  possessions,  came 
on  board  the  brig,  attended  by  three  magistrates 
and  the  United  States  consul,  and  took  the  de- 
positions of  all  the  white  persons  on  board  in 
relation  to  the  mutiny.  That  being  done,  the 
attorney-general  placed  the  19  mutineers  in  the 
custody  of  the  captain  and  his  guard  of  24  negro 


Moldiern,  and  ordered  them  upon  the  quarter- 
deck.    The  afildavits  then  contimic  : 

"Tliere  were  about  fifty  boats  lyinR  rdiinij 
the  brig,  ull  ll'led  with  men  from  tlic  sin,!,., 
armed  with  clulm.  and  subject  to  tlu'  (idiii.f 
the  attorney -general,  and  awaiting  a  signal  iVnm 
one  of  the  civil  magistrates  ;  a  sloop  was  [i,\\,,\ 
fr<im  the  shore  by  some  of  our  boats,  and  im- 


(•hoivd  near  the  brig— this  .-iloop  was  uImi  micii 
with  men  armed  with  clubs  ;  all  the  nun  in  tin 
boats  were  negroes.  The  fleet  of  liimts  hh- 
under  the  immediate  command  of  the  pildt  ivli. 
piloted  the  brig  into  the  harlior.  This  iiiim 
partly  before  the  signal  was  given  by  om  oi  il;, 
magistrates,  said  that  he  wished  they  v.oiild  pt 
through  the  business  ;  that  they  had  their  tiiin' 
and  he  wanted  his. 

"The  attorney-general  here  stepped  on  tlio 
quarter-<lcck,  and  addressing  himself  to  ull  tin 
jiersons  except  the  nineteen  who  weiv  in  cus- 
tody, said,  '  My  friends,  you  have  been  detaim  il 
a  short  time  on  board  the  Creole  fur  the  \m- 
pose  of  ascertaining  the  individuals  who  wiiv 
concerned  in  this  mutiny  and  nnirder.  Tluy 
have  been  identified,  and  will  be  detainiil,  »ih1 
the  rest  of  you  arc  fiec,  and  at  liberty  to  jjo  mi 
shore,  and  wlierever  you  please.'  Then  ad- 
dressing the  prisoners  he  said  :  'Men,  tlidv  an 
nineteen  of  you  who  have  been  identified  :is  liav- 
ing  been  engaged  in  the  nmrder  of  Mr.  Ihwill. 
and  in  an  attempt  to  kill  the  captain  ami  otJK  i>. 
You  will  be  detained  and  lodged  in  prisnn  Im 
a  time,  in  order  that  we  may  comnuminite  wiili 
the  English  government,  and  ascertain  wlKtiiir 
your  trial  shall  take  place  here  or  elsewlien.' 
At  this  time  Mr.  Giflbrd,  the  niatcof  the  vi>-il. 
then  in  command,  the  captain  being  on  sIkih. 
under  the  care  of  a  physician,  addressed  the  .it- 
torney-general  in  the  presence  of  the  ma;.'i>- 
trates.  protested  against  the  boats  being  ]ni- 
mittei.  ,.  come  alongside  of  the  vessel,  or  tli;ii 
the  1  egroes  other  than  the  mutineers  shoulil  U' 
put  on  shore.  The  attorney-general  replied  tli;it 
Mr.  Gifl'ord  had  better  make  no  objection,  luit 
let  them  go  quietly  on  shore,  for  if  he  did,  tlaiv 
might  be  bloodshed.  At  this  moment  (me  d 
the  magistrates  ordered  Mr.  Merritt,  Mr.  McCar- 
go,  and  the  other  passengers,  to  look  to  tlii'ir 
money  and  effects,  as  he  apprehended  tliiit  tiii' 
cabin  of  the  Creole  would  be  sacked  and  robbwl. 

''  The  attorney-general  with  one  of  the  luajri- 
trates,  stepped  into  his  boat  and  withdrew  into 
the  stream,  a  short  distance  from  the  brig,  wlieii 
they  stopped.  A  magistrate  on  the  deck  of  tlu 
('reole  gave  the  signal  for  the  boats  to  appruadi 
instantly.  With  a  hurrah  and  a  shout,  a  fliit 
of  boats  came  alongside  of  the  biig,  and  tlie 
magistrates  directed  the  men  to  remain  on  hoard 
of  their  own  boats,  and  commanded  the  slaves 
to  leave  the  brig  and  go  on  board  the  boats. 
They  obeyed  his  orders,  and  passing  from  the 
Creole  into  the  boats,  were  assisted,  many  ol 
them,  by  this  magistrate.   Luring  tliis  proceed- 
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inj.  tho  Holfliorrt  nn<l  ofHrcru  were  on  the  qtmr- 
tordeck  of  tlu«  (Vi-oti-,  nnncd  with  loadcil  nuis- 
liit^ftii<l  hiiyoiu'tH  Hxi'd,  nml  the  lUtonu'y-ni-iK'- 
ral  with  one  of  tlio  iimniftiati.'  in  his  liunt,  hiy 
at  a  coiivi'iiifnt  distancf,  iookinj;  on.  Afti  r  the 
nt'^rroo  had  i-inhiu'kfd  in  the  bouts,  thi-  iittni-- 
ni'v;."'niTiil  iinil  iniifri-^trnti'  jmnhcd  out  thiir 
lio'at.  and  niin(?li'd  with  the  flwt,  ronniatnhitin;,' 
the  slnvfH  on  tlieii'  t'Hcii|K>,  and  h^liakin^  IiuimIh 
wilti  them.  Thrci'  rhi'tTs  wcrt'  tlun  jr'vi'n,  and 
ihc  liimtH  went  to  tho  Hhorc.  wIrtl"  thou.^andrt 
Here  waitinj?  to  receive  thotn." 

The  10  mutineers  were  then  taken  on  sliore, 
ami  lodged  in  pri.son,  wliile  many  of  the  Hla.es — 
the  greater  part  of  tliein — wiio  were  proclaimed 
to  Ix)  liberated,  U'jf(j;ed  to  he  allowed  to  proceed 
with  their  ma.'*ters  to  New  Orleans,  hut  were 
>iienced  by  threats,  and  the  captain  told  tliat 
Ills  vecsel  shonld  be  forfeited  if  he  attenijited  to 
carry  any  of  them  away.  Only  four,  i>y  hiding; 
tliiiiisc'lves,  succeeded  in  petting  oif  with  their 
musters.  The  next  day  a  proceeding  took  place 
in  relation  to  what  was  called  ''  the  ba>rf,'age  of 
the  passengers  ;"  which  is  thus  stated  in  the 
aliidavits : 

"On  Monday  followinj;  these  events,  heinfj 
the  15th  day  of  November,  the  attorney-general 
wrote  a  letter  to  Captain  Ensor,  informing  him 
thiit  l\\i'  pas.<ic)ii^t.' in  of  the  Creole,  as  he  called 
the  slaves,  had  applied  to  him  for  assistance  in 
obtaining  their  baggage  which  was  .still  on  board 
tilt'  brig,  and  that  lie  should  assist  them  in  get- 
titiK  it  on  sliore.  To  this  letter,  (iillbrd,  the 
otheer  in  command  of  the  vessel,  replied  that 
there  was  no  baggage  on  board  belonging  to  the 
slaves  that  he  was  awari'  of,  as  lie  considered 
thiiii  cargo,  and  the  property  of  their  owners, 
and  that  if  they  had  left  any  thing  on  boai'd  the 
hrii.',  it  was  the  property  also  of  their  mastei's  ; 
and  besides  he  could  not  land  any  thing  without 
a  permit  from  the  custom  lioiise,  and  an  order 
from  the  American  cons  1.  'J'lio  attorney-gen- 
eral immediately  got  a  iwrmit  from  the  custoiii- 
lioiise,  but  no  order  from  the  American  consul, 
and  j)ut  an  officer  of  the  customs  on  board  the 
brip.  and  demanded  the  delivery  of  the  ))a!:gftge 
of  the  slaves  aforesaid  to  be  landed  in  the  brig's 
boat.  The  master  of  the  Creole,  not  feeling 
liiinself  at  liberty  to  refuse,  {lermitted  the  oiKeer 
with  hi.s  men  to  come  on  board  and  take  such 
bagi.'age  and  property  as  they  chose  to  consider 
as  belonging  to  the  slaves.  They  went  into  the 
hold  of  the  vessel,  and  took  all  the  wearing  ap- 
parel, blankets,  and  other  articles,  as  al.so  one 
bale  of  blankets,  kdonging  to  Mr.  Lockett,  which 
liad  not  been  opened.  These  things  were  put 
oil  board  of  the  boat  of  the  officer  of  the  customs, 
and  carried  on  shore." 

The  officers  of  the  American  brig  earnestly 


demanded  that  the  mntineemfilKnild  f)«1oft  with 
them  to  be  carried  into  a  port  of  the  I'nited 
.States  to  Ih>  tried  for  their  mutiny  and  nini'der{ 
but  this  demauil  was  positively  refused — the 
attorney-general  haying  that  they  would  take 
the  orders  of  the  Uritish  government  as  to  tho 
plwH'.  This  was  tantamount  to  an  aci|uitlal, 
and  even  jiistitication  of  all  they  had  ilone,  as 
according  to  the  Hritish  judicial  decisions  a  slave 
has  a  right  to  kill  his  master  to  obtain  his  free- 
dom. This  outrage  (the  forcible  liberation  tif 
the  slaves,  refusal  to  jiermit  the  mutineers  to  be 
brought  to  their  own  country  for  trial,  and  the 
abstraction  of  articles  from  the  brig  Ik  longing 
to  the  captain  and  crew),  produced  much  exas- 
peration in  the  slave  States.  Coining  bo  soon 
after  four  others  of  kindred  cliaraeter.  and  while 
the  outrage  on  tho  Caroline  was  still  nnatoned 
for,  it  bespoke  a  contempt  for  the  ir..)ied  .Slates 
which  was  galling  to  the  feelings  of  many  be- 
sides the  inhabitants  of  the  States  immediately 
interested.  It  was  a  subject  for  the  attention 
both  of  the  Executive  government  and  the  Con- 
gress ;  and  accordhigly  received  the  notice  of 
both.  Early  in  the  session  of  '41 -'42,  ]SIr.  Cal- 
houn submitted  a  call  in  the  Senate,  in  which 
the  President  was  re(iue8ted  to  give  information 
of  what  he  had  heard  of  the  outrage,  and  what 
steps  he  had  taken  to  obtain  redress.  lie  an- 
swered through  the  Secretary  of  State  (Mr. 
Webster),  showing  that  all  the  facts  had  bt-eu 
regularly  comnumicated,  and  that  he  (the  Secre- 
tary) had  received  instructions  to  draw  up  a 
desf)afch  on  the  subject  to  the  American  minis- 
ter in  London  (Mr.  Edward  Everett) ;  which 
would  be  done  without  unnecessary  delay.  On 
receiving  this  message,  Mr.  Calhoun  moved  to 
refer  it  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations — 
prefacing  his  motion  with  some  remarks,  and 
premising  that  the  Secretary  had  answered  well 
as  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

"  As  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  resolu- 
tion, that  which  asked  for  information  as  to 
what  stej)s  had  been  taken  to  bring  the  guilty 
in  this  bloody  transaction  to  justice,  and  to  re- 
dress the  wrong  done  to  our  citizens,  and  the 
indignity  offered  to  our  flag,  he  regretted  to  say. 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  is  very  unsatisfac- 
tory, lie,  Mr.  C,  had  supposed,  in  a  case  of 
such  gross  outrage,  that  prompt  measures  for 
redress  would  have  been  adopted.  He  had  not 
doubted,  but  that  a  vessel  had  been  despatched, 
or  some  early  opportunity  seized  for  transmit- 
ting directions  to  our  minister  at  the  court  of 
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St.  James,  to  (Icmniul  that  the  criminals  should 
be  (lelivtTCtl  to  our  government  for  trial ;  more 
especially,  as  they  were  detained  with  the  view 
of  abiding  the  decision  of  the  government  at 
home.  Hut  in  all  this  he  had  been  in  a  mis- 
take. Not  a  step  has  been  yet  taken — no  de- 
mand made  for  the  surrender  of  the  murderers, 
though  the  Executive  must  have  been  in  full 
possession  of  the  facts  for  more  than  a  month. 
The  only  reply  is,  that  he  (the  Secretary)  had 
received  the  orders  of  the  President  to  prepare 
a  despatch  for  our  minister  in  London,  which 
would  be  'prepared  without  unnecessary  de- 
lay.' lie  (ilr.  Calhoun)  spoke  not  in  the  spirit 
of  censure ;  he  had  no  wish  to  find  fault ;  but 
he  thought  it  due  to  the  country,  and  more  es- 
pecially, of  the  portion  that  has  so  profound  an 
interest  in  this  subject,  that  he  -hould  fearlessly 
state  the  facts  as  they  existed.  He  believed  our 
right  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  murder  ts 
clear,  beyond  doubt,  and  that,  if  the  case  was 
fairly  stated,  the  British  government  would  be 
compelled,  from  a  sense  of  justice,  to  yield  to 
our  demand  ;  and  hence  his  deep  regret  that 
there  should  have  been  such  long  delay  in 
making  any  demand.  The  apparent  indilTcr- 
ence  which  it  indicates  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ermnent,  and  the  want  of  our  views  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  to  be  feared,  would  prompt  to  an  op- 
posite decision,  before  any  despatch  can  now 
be  received  by  our  minister. 

"  lie  repeated  that  the  case  was  clear.  lie 
knew  that  an  effort  had  been  made,  and  he  re- 
gretted to  say,  even  in  the  South,  and  through 
a  newspaper  in  this  District,  but  a  morning  or 
two  since,  to  confound  tlie  case  with  the  ordi- 
nary one  of  a  criminal  flLeing  from  the  country 
where  the  crime  was  perpetrated,  to  another. 
He  admitted  that  it  is  a  doubtful  question 
whether,  by  the  laws  of  nations,  in  such  a  case. 


'      P 


the  nation  to  which  he  fled,  was  bound  to  sur- 
render him  on  the  <lemaud  of  the  one  where 
the  crime  was  conuuitted.  But  that  was  not 
this  case,  nor  was  there  any  analogy  between 
them.  This  was  mutiny  and  murder,  commit- 
ted on  the  ocean,  on  board  of  one  of  our  vessels, 
sailing  from  one  port  to  another  on  our  own 
coast,  in  a  regular  voyage,  committed  b}-  slaves, 
who  constituted  a  part  of  the  cargo,  and  forc- 
ing the  olflcers  and  crew  to  steer  the  vessel  into 
a  port  of  a  friendly  power.  Now  there  was 
nothing  more  clear,  than  that,  according  to  the 
laws  of  nations,  a  vessel  on  the  ocean  is  regard- 
ed as  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  State  to 
which  she  belongs,  and  more  emphatically  so, 
if  possible,  in  a  coasting  voyage ;  and  that  if 
foi'ced  into  a  friendly  port  by  an  luiavoidable 
necessity,  she  loses  none  of  the  rights  that  be- 
long to  her  on  tlio  ocean.  Contrary  to  these 
admitted  principles,  the  British  authorities  en- 
tered oii  board  of  the  Creole,  took  the  criminals 
under  theii-  i)\vn  jurisdiction,  and  that  after  they 
nad  ascertained  them  to  he  guilty  of  nuitiuy 
and  murder,  instead  (as  they  ought  to  have 


done)  of  aiding  the  officers  and  crew  in  contiti- 
ing  them,  to  be  conveyed  to  one  of  our  ports, 
where  they  would  be  amenable  to  our  laws! 
The  outrage  would  not  have  been  greater,  nur 
more  clearly  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations,  if, 
instead  of  taking  them  from  the  Creole,  they 
had  entered  our  territory,  and  forcibly  (akin 
them  from  one  of  our  jails  ;  and  such,  he  rouM 
scarcely  doubt,  would  be  the  decision  of  tiie 
British  government  itself,  if  the  facts  and  rea- 
sons of  the  case  bo  fiiirly  presented  before  its 
decision  is  made.  It  would  be  clearly  the 
course  she  would  have  adopted  had  the  mu- 
tiny and  murder  been  perpetrated  by  a  portiun 
of  the  crew,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  that  siie  will 
regard  it  less  criminal,  or  less  imperiously  her 
duty,  to  surrender  the  criminals,  because  the 
act  was  perpetrated  by  slaves.  If  so,  it  is  time 
wo  should  know  it." 

The  Secretary  soon  had  his  despatch  ready, 
and  a=  ...  on  as  it  was  ready,  it  was  called  for  at 
the  insLr.ico  of  a  friend  of  the  Secretary,  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  and  published  for  gen- 
eral information,  clearly  to  counteract  the  im- 
pressions which  Mr.  Calhoun's  remarks  had 
miifie.  It  gave  great  satisfaction  in  its  mode 
of  treating  the  subject,  and  in  the  intent  it  de- 
clared to  demand  redress : 

"  The  British  government  cannot  but  sec  that 
this  case,  as  presented  in  these  papers,  is  one 
calling  loudly  for  redress.  The 'Creole' w,is 
passing  from  one  port  of  the  T^nited  States  to 
another,  in  a  voyage  perfectly  lawful,  with  mer- 
chandise on  board,  and  also  with  slaves,  or  per- 
sons bound  to  service,  natives  of  America,  and 
belonging  to  American  citizens,  and  which  are 
recognized  as  property  by  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  in  those  States  in  which 
slavery  exists.  In  the  course  of  the  voyajro 
,«ome  of  the  slaves  rose  upon  the  master  and 
crew,  subdued  them,  murdered  one  man,  and 
caused  the  vessel  to  be  carried  into  Na-ssaii. 
The  vessel  was  thus  taken  to  a  British  port, 
j  not  voluntarily,  by  those  who  hnd  the  lawful 
]  authority  over  her,  but  forcibl}'  and  violently, 
I  against  the  master's  will,  and  with  the  consent 
of  nobody  but  the  mutineers  and  murderers: 
for  there  is  no  evidence  that  these  outrages  wciv 
committed  with  the  concurrence  of  any  of  the 
slaves,  except  those  actually  engaged  in  them. 
Under  these  circumstiinces,  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  plain  and  obvious  duty  <>f  the 
authorities  at  Nassau,  the  port  of  a  friendly 
power,  to  as.sist  the  American  consul  in  putting 
an  end  to  the  captivity  of  the  master  and  enw, 
restoring  to  them  the  control  of  the  vos.«el,  and 
enabling  them  to  resume  their  voyage,  and  to 
take  the  mutineers  and  nnu-derers  to  their  own 
country  to  answer  for  their  crimes  before  the 
proper  tribunal.  Oue  cannot  conceive  how  any 
other  cour.sc  could  justly  be  adopted,  or  liow  the 
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duties  imposed  by  that  part  of  the  code  regu- 
l;itiii}:  the  intercourse  of  friendly  states,  which 
!■:  ircnerally  called  the  comity  of  nations,  could 
otlK'r\rise  be  fulfilled.  Here  was  no  violation 
of  British  law  uttenipted  or  intended  on  the 
part  of  the  master  of  the  '  Creole,'  nor  any  in- 
fringement of  the  principles  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions. The  vessel  was  lawfully  cnpi<red  iu 
]i;issins;  from  port  to  j)ort,  in  the  United  States. 
By  violence  and  crime  she  was  cari'ied,  against 
tile  master's  will,  out  of  her  cour.-ie,  into  the 
jiurt  of  a  friendly  power.  All  was  the  result 
4  force.  Certainly,  ordinary  comity  and  hos- 
pitality entitled  him  to  such  assistance  from 
the  authorities  of  the  place  as  should  enable 
iiim  to  resume  and  prosecute  iiis  voyai,'c  and 
liring  the  offenders  to  justice.  I5ut,  instead  of 
this,  if  the  facts  be  as  represented  in  these  pa- 
]KTs.  not  oniy  did  the  authorities  give  no  aid  for 
any  such  purpose,  but  they  did  actually  intor- 
ftre  to  set  free  the  slaves,  and  to  enable  them 
tn  disperse  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
master  of  the  vessel  or  their  owners.  A  pro- 
ceeding lilcc  this  cannot  but  cause  deep  feeling 
in  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  so  well  satisfied  with  this 
despatch  that,  as  soon  as  it  was  read,  he  stood 

up,  and  said : 

•'  The  letter  which  had  been  read  was  drawn 
up  with  great  ability,  and  covered  the  ground 
wiiich  had  been  assumed  on  this  subject  by  all 
parties  in  the  Senate.  He  hoped  that  it  would 
iiave  a  beneficial  eflect,  not  only  upon  the  United 
States,  but  (ireat  Britain.  Coming  from  the 
quarter  it  did,  this  document  would  do  more 
u'dod  tlian  in  coming  from  any  other  quarter." 

This  was  well  said  of  the  letter,  but  there  was 
a  paragraph  in  it  which  damped  the  expectations 
of  Home  senators — a  paragraj)!!  which  referred 
to  the  known  intention  to  send  out  a  special 
minister  (Lord  A.shburton)  to  negotiate  a  gene- 
ral settlement  of  differences  with  Great  Britain 
—and  which  expressed  a  wish  that  this  special 
minister  should  be  clothed  with  power  to  settle 
this  case  of  the  Creole.  That  looked  like  defer- 
ring it  to  a  general  settlement,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  was  tantamount  to  giving  it  up. 


CHAPTER    XCIX. 

DISTUESS  OF  THE  TREAauitY :  THREE  TARIFF 
HILLS,  AND 'i  WO  VETOES  :  END  OF  THE  COM- 
PROMISE ACT. 

Never  were  the  coffers  and  tlu  credit  of  the 
Treasury — not  even  in  the  last  year  of  the  war 
with  Great  Britain  (1814) — at  a  lower  ebb,  or 
more  pitiable  point,  than  at  present.  A  deficit 
of  fourteen  millions  in  the  Treasury — a  total 
inability  to  borrow,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
the  amount  of  the  loan  of  twelve  mill'jns  au- 
thorized the  year  before — treasury-notes  below 
par — a  million  and  a  half  of  protested  demands 
— a  revenue  iron*  imports  inadequate  and  de- 
creasing :  such  was  the  condition  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  all  the  result  of  three  measures  forced 
upon  the  previous  administration  by  the  united 
power  of  the  opposition,  and  the  aid  of  tem- 
porizing friends,  too  prone  to  take  alarm  in 
transient  difhculties,  and  too  ready  to  join  the 
schemes  of  the  opposition  for  temporary  relief, 
though  more  injurious  than  the  evi's  they  were 
intended  to  remcdj'.  The.;e  three  measures  were : 
1.  Compromise&ct  of  1833.  2.  The  distribution 
of  surplus  revenue  in  1837.  3.  The  surrender 
of  the  land  revenue  to  the  States.  The  com- 
promise act,  by  its  slow  and  inq)erceptible  re- 
ductions of  revenue  during  its  first  seven  years, 
created  a  large  6uri)lus :  by  :  ts  abrupt  and  pre- 
cipitous falling  ofi'  the  last  two,  made  a  deficit. 
The  distribution  of  this  surplus,  to  the  amount 
of  near  thirty  millions,  took  away  the  sum 
which  would  have  met  this  deficiency.  And 
the  surrender  of  the  land  revenue  diverted  from 
its  couric  the  second  largest  stream  of  revenue 
that  cume  into  the  Treasury  :  and  the  effect  of 
the  whole  was  to  leave  it  without  money  and 
without  credit :  and  with  a  deficit  which  was 
osi,jntatic'  •  ly  styled,  "//je  dcbl  nf  (he  late  ad- 
viinislration.^^  Personally  considered,  there 
was  retributive  justice  iu  this  calamitous  visi- 
tation. So  far  as  individuals  were  concerned  it 
fell  upon  those  who  had  created  it.  Mr.  Tyler 
liad  been  the  zealous  promoter  of  all  these 
measures  :  the  whig  party,  whose  ranks  he  had 
joined,  had  been  their  author :  some  obliging 
democrats  were  the  aux'liaries,  without  which 
they  could  not  have  been  carried.     The  admin- 
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istration  of  Pr(.-si;ient  Tyler  now  needed  the 
money  :  liis  former  whig  friends  had  the  power 
to  grant,  or  withhold  it :  and  they  chose,  either 
to  withhold,  or  to  grant  upon  terms  wlrlch  Mr. 
Tyler  repulsed.  They  gave  him  two  tariff 
revenue  bills  in  a  month,  which  ho  returned 
with  vetoes,  and  had  to  look  chiefly  to  that 
democracy  whom  he  had  left  to  join  the  whigs 
(and  of  whom  he  had  become  the  zealous  oppo- 
nent), for  the  means  of  keeping  his  administra- 
tion alive. 

A  bill  called  a  ^^provisional  tariff"  was  f rst 
sent  to  him :  he  returned  it  with  the  objections 
which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  approve 
it :  and  of  which  these  objections  were  the 
chief : 

"  It  suspends,  in  other  words,  abrogates  for 
the  time,  the  provision  of  the  act  of  1833,  com- 
monly called  the  '  compromise  act.'  The  only 
ground  on  which  this  departure  from  the  solemn 
adjustment  of  a  great  and  agitating  question 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  expedient  is, 
the  alleged  necessity  of  establishing,  by  legisla- 
tive enactments,  rules  and  regulation^  for  as- 
sessing the  duties  to  be  levied  on  impoi-ts,  after 
the  30th  June,  according  to  the  home  valua- 
tion ;  and  yet  the  bill  expressly  provides  that 
'  if  before  the  1st  of  August  there  be  no  further 
legislation  upon  the  subject,  the  laws  for  laying 
and  collecting  duties  shall  be  the  s.ime  as  though 
this  act  hiid  not  been  passed.'  In  other  words, 
that  the  act  of  1833,  imperfect  .as  it  is  consider- 
ed, shall  in  that  case  continue  to  be,  and  to  be 
executed  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
pievious  statutes  had  prescribed,  or  had  enabled 
the  executive  department  to  prescribe  for  that 
purpose,  leaving  the  supposed  chasm  in  th?  rev- 
enue laws  just  as  it  was  before. 

"  The  bill  assumes  that  a  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  is,  by  existing  laws, 
to  be  made  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1842,  not- 
withstanding there  has  been  an  imposition  of 
duties  on  imports  exceeding  twenty  per  cent, 
up  to  that  day,  and  directs  it  to  be  made  on  the 
1st  of  August  next.  It  seems  to  me  very  clear 
that  this  conclusion  is  equally  erroneous  and 
dangerous ;  as  it  would  divert  from  the  Trea- 
sury a  fund  sacredly  pledged  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  government,  in  the  event  of  a 
rate  of  duty  above  twenty  per  cent,  being  found 
necessary  for  an  economical  administration  of 
the  government.  Tlie  act  of  September  last, 
which  provides  for  the  distribution,  couples  it 
inseparably  with  the  condition  that  it  shall 
cease — first,  in  case  of  war ;  second,  as  soon 
and  so  long  as?  the  rate  of  duties  shall,  for  any 
reason  whatever,  be  raised  above  twenty  per 
cent.  Nothing  can  be  more  clear,  express,  or 
imperative,  than  tliis  language.  It  is  in  vuiu  to 
allege  that  a  deficit  in  the  Treasury  was  kn<'wn 


to  exist,  and  that  means  were  taken  to  siipply 
this  deficit  by  loan  when  the  act  was  passei." 

These  reasons  show  the  vice  and  folly  of  tlie 
actf.  which  a  pride  of  consistency  still  made 
him  adhere  to.  That  compromise  act  of  1833 
assimied  to  fix  the  tariff  to  eternity,  firsl  l.v 
making  existing  duties  decline  through  nine 
years  to  a  imiform  ad  valorem  of  twenty  j^r 
centum  on  all  dutied  articles ;  next,  by  fixin" 
it  there  for  ever,  giving  Congress  leave  to  work 
under  it  on  articles  then  free  ;  but  never  to  go 
above  it:  and  the  mutual  assurance  entered 
into  between  this  act  and  the  land  distrilmtion 
act  of  the  extra  session,  was  intended  to  make 
sure  of  both  objects — the  peri)etual  twenty  per 
centum,  and  the  land  distribution.  One  hardly 
knows  which  to  admire  most,  the  arrogance,  or 
the  folly,  of  such  presumptuous  legislation :  and 
to  add  to  its  complication  there  was  a  clear  di- 
vision of  opinion  whether  any  duty  at  all.  for 
want  of  a  law  appointing  appraisers,  could  Ije 
collected  after  the  30th  of  June.  Between  the 
impractical)ility,  and  the  unintelligibility  of  the 
acts,  and  his  consistency,  he  having  sanctioned 
all  these  complicated  and  dependent  measures. 
it  was  clear  that  Mr.  Tyler's  administration 
was  in  a  deplorable  condition.  The  low  credit 
of  the  government,  in  the  impossibility  of  get- 
ting a  small  loan,  was  thus  depicted : 

"  Who  at  the  time  foresaw  or  imagined  the 
possibility  of  the  present  real  state  of  things, 
when  a  nation  that  has  paid  off  her  whole  deitt 
since  the  last  peace,  while  all  the  other  great 
powers  have  been  increasing  theirs,  and  wiiose 
resources  already  so  great,  are  yet  but  in  tlie 
infancy  of  their  development,  should  bo  com- 
pelled to  haggle  in  the  money  market  for  a  pal- 
try sum,  not  equal  to  one  year's  revenue  upon 
her  economical  system." 

Not  able  to  borrow,  even  in  time  of  peace,  a 
few  millions  for  three  years  !  This  was  in  the 
the  time  of  paper  money.  Since  gold  became 
the  federal  currency,  any  amount,  and  in  time 
of  war,  has  been  at  the  call  of  the  government ; 
and  its  credit  so  high,  and  its  stock  so  miicli 
above  par,  that  twenty  per  centum  premium  is 
now  paid  for  the  privilege  of  paying,  bcPu'c  tiny 
are  due.  the  amounts  borrowed  during  the  Mcii- 
can  war : 

"This  connectit)n  (the  mutual  assurance  be- 
tween the  compromise  act  and  the  land  distri- 
bution) thus  meant  to  be  inseparable,  is  severed 
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by  the  bill  presented  to  me.  The  bill  violates 
the  principle  of  the  acts  of  1833,  and  September, 
1841  by  suspending  the  first,  and  rendering, 
for  a  time,  the  last  inoperative.  Duties  above 
twenty  per  cent,  are  proposed  to  be  levied,  and 
Tct  the  proviso  in  the  distribution  act  is  disre- 
garded. The  proceeds  of  the  sales  are  to  be 
distributed  on  the  I'r  of  August;  so  that, 
while  the  duties  pro^  )sed  to  be  enacted  exceed 
twenty  per  cent,  no  isuspension  of  the  distribu- 
tion to  the  States  is  pemiitted  to  take  place. 
To  abandon  the  principle  for  a  month  is  to  ojien 
the  way  for  its  total  abandonment.  If  such  is 
not  meant,  why  postpone  at  all  ?  Why  not  let 
the  distribution  take  place  on  the  1st  of  July, 
if  the  law  so  directs  ?  (which,  however,  is  re- 
jrarded  as  questionable.)  But  why  not  have 
hmited  the  provision  to  that  effect  ?  Is  it  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Treasury  ?  I  see  no 
reason  t'>  believe  that  the  Treasury  will  be  in 
better  condition  to  moet  the  payment  on  the  1st 
of  Aug.  ,st,  than  on  the  1st  of  July." 

Here  Mr.  Tyler  was  right  in  endeavoring  to 
pet  back,  even  temporarily,  the  land  revenue ; 
but  slight  as  was  this  relaxation  of  their  policy, 
it  brought  upon  him  keen  reproaches  from  his 
old  fiiends.    Mr.  Fillmore  said : 

'•On  what  principle  was  this  veto  based? 
The  President  could  not  consent  that  the  dis- 
tiibution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
sliould  cease  for  a  single  day.  Now,  although 
that  was  the  profession,  yet  it  appeared  to  have 
ken  but  a  pretence.  Mr.  F.  wished  to  speak 
with  all  respect  to  the  chief  magistrate,  but  of 
ills  message  he  must  speak  with  plainness. 
What  \yar,  the  law  which  that  message  vetoed  ? 
It  authorized  the  collection  of  duties  for  a  sin- 
gle month  as  they  were  levied  on  the  first  of 
January  last,  to  allow  time  for  the  consideration 
of  a  permanent  revenue  for  the  country ;  it 
postponed  the  dis-tribution  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands  till  the  month  should  expire, 
and  Congress  could  provide  the  nece^.  ary  sup- 
plies for  the  exhausted  Treasury.  BuJ  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  veto  now  on  the  ta- 
ijle  ?  Did  it  prevent  the  distribution  ?  By  no 
means ;  it  reduced  the  duties,  in  effect,  to  twen- 
ty per  cent.,  and  authorized  the  distribution  of 
tlie  laud  fund  among  the  States  ;  and  that  dis- 
tribution would,  in  fact,  take  place  the  day  after 
to-morrow.  That  would  be  the  practical  ope- 
ration of  this  paper.  When  Congress  had  post- 
poned the  distribution  for  a  month,  did  it  no. 
appear  like  pretence  in  the  chief  magistrate  to 
say  that  he  was  forced  to  veto  the  bill  from 
Congress,  to  prevent  the  distribution,  which  his 
veto,  and  that  alone,  would  cause  to  ta'ce  place  ? 
Congress  had  been  willing  to  prevent  the  distri- 
bution, but  the  President,  by  one  and  the  same 
blow,  cut  down  the  revenue  at  a  moment  when 
his  .Secretary  could  scarce  obtain  a  loan  on  any 
terms,  and  in  addition  to  this  distributed  the 


income  from  the  public  domain  !  In  two  days 
the  distribution  must  take  place.  Mr.  F.  said 
he  was  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  joy  with 
which  the  veto  had  been  hailed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house,  or  at  the  joyful  countenance  ■ 
which  were  arraytnl  there ;  probably  this  act 
was  but  the  consinnmiitiou  of  a  treaty  which 
had  been  long  understood  as  in  process  of  nego- 
tiation. If  this  was  the  ratification  of  such 
treaty,  Mr.  F.  gave  gentlemen  much  joy  on  the 
happj'  event.  He  shotdd  shed  no  tears  that 
the  administration  had  passed  into  its  appro- 
priate place.  This,  howe\er.  was  a  matter  he 
should  not  discuss  now ;  he  should  desire  the 
message  might  be  laid  on  the  table  till  to-mor- 
row and  be  printed.  Mr.  F.  said  he  was  free  to 
confesh  that  we  were  now  in  a  crisis  which 
wotdd  shake  thi")  Union  to  its  centre.  Time 
would  determine  who  would  yield  and  who  was 
right ;  whether  the  President  would  or  wouid 
not  allow  the  representatives  of  the  ])eople  to 
provide  a  revenue  in  the  way  they  might  think 
best  for  the  country,  provided  they  were  guilty 
of  no  violation  of  the  constitution.  The  Presi- 
dent had  now  told  them,  in  substance,  that  he 
had  tiiken  the  power  into  his  own  hands  ;  and 
although  the  highest  financial  officer  of  the  gov- 
ernment declared  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  was 
doubtful  whether  the  duties  could  be  collected 
which  Congress  had  provided  by  hiw,  the  Pre- 
siflenfc  told  the  House  that  any  further  law  was 
unnecessary  ;  that  he  had  power  enough  in  his 
own  hands,  and  he  .should  use  it ;  that  he  had 
authorized  the  revenue  officers  to  do  all  that 
was  necessary.  This  then  would  be  in  fact  the 
question  before  the  country  :  whether  Con- 
gress should  legislate  for  the  people  of  this 
country  or  the  Executive  ?  " 

Mr.  Alexander  II.  H.  Stuart,  of  Virginia,  took 
issue  with  the  President  on  the  character  of  the 
land  distribution  bill,  and  averred  it  to  have 
been  an  intended  part  of  the  compromise  from 
the  beginning.     lie  said : 

"  That  the  President  has  rested  his  veto  upon 
the  groimds  of  expediency  alone,  and  not  upon 
any  conscientious  or  constitutional  .scruples. 
He  withholds  his  as.sent  because  of  its  sup- 
posed conflict  with  the  compromise  acl  of  1833. 
I  take  issue  with  the  President  in  repan'  to  this 
matter  of  fact,  and  maintain  that  there  is  no 
such  conflict.  The  President's  particular  point 
of  objection  to  the  temporary  tariff  bill  is  that 
it  contemplates  a  prospective  distribution  of  the 
land  proceeds.  Now,  conceding  that  the  >  resi- 
dent lias  put  a  corrct  construction  on  our  bill, 
I  aver  that  it  is  no  violation  of  the  compromise 
act  to  withdraw  the  land  proceeds  from  the  or- 
dinary purposes  of  the  government,  and  dis- 
tribute them  among  the  States.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  inai  'ain  that  that  act  distinctly  con- 
templates the  distribution  of  the  land  proceed.s, 
that  the  distribution  was  one  of  the  essential 
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dements  of  the  compromise,  and  that  ihc  fail- 
tire  to  (listrilmie  tlie  land  fund  now  would  of 
itself  be  a  violation  of  the  true  understanding; 
of  those  who  adopted  the  compromise,  and  a 
palpable  fraud  upon  the  rights  of  one  of  the 
parties  to  it." 

Mr.  Caruthers.  of  Tennessee,  was  still  more 
jjointed  to  the  same  effect,  referring  to  Mr.  Ty- 
ler's conduct  in  the  Virginia  General  Assembly  to 
show  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the  land  revenue 
distribution,  ajid  considered  its  cessation  as  a 
breach  of  the  compromise.    lie  referred  to  his, 

"  Oft-quoted  resolutions  in  the  legislature  of 
Virginia,  in  1839,  urging  the  distribution,  and 
conveying  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  lands,  not 
only  ceded  but  acquired  by  purchase  and  by 
treaty.  Mr.  C.  also  referred  to  the  adroit  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  Tyler  had  at  that  time  met 
the  charge  of  his  opponents  (that  he  desired  to 
violate  the  compromise  act)  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  well  known  proviso,  that  the  General 
Assembly  did  not  mean  to  infringe  or  disturb 
the  provisions  of  the  compromise  act." 

The  vote  was  taken  upon  the  returned  bill, 
as  required  by  the  constitution  ;  and  falling  far 
short  of  the  required  two- thirds,  it  was  rejected. 
But  the  exigencies  of  the  Treasury  were  so  great 
that  a  further  effort  to  pass  a  revenue  bill  was 
indispensable  ;  and  one  was  accordingly  imme- 
diately introduced  into  the  House.  It  differed 
but  little  from  the  first  one,  and  nothing  on  tlie 
land  I'cvenue  distribution  clause,  which  it  retain- 
ed in  full.  That  clause  had  been  the  main  cause 
of  the  fi'-st  veto :  it  was  a  challenge  for  a  second ! 
and  under  circumstances  which  carried  embar- 
rassment to  the  President  cither  way.  He  had 
been  from  the  beginning  of  the  policy,  a  sup- 
porter of  the  distribution ;  and  at  the  extra 
session  had  solemnly  recommended  it  in  his 
regular  message.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had 
just  disapproved  it  in  his  message  returning 
the  tariff  bill.  He  adhered  to  this  latter  view  ; 
and  saj'.  ; 

"  On  the  subject  of  distributing  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  finances,  it  has  l)ecn  my  duty  to 
make  known  my  settled  convictions  on  various 
occasions  during  the  present  session  of  Coi. 
giess.  At  tile  opening  of  the  extra  session,  up- 
wards of  twelve  months  ago,  sharing  fully  in 
the  general  hope  of  returning  prosperity  and 
credit,  I  recommended  such  a  distribution  ;  but 
that  reconnnendation  was  even  then  expressly 
coupled  witii  tlie  condition  that  the  duties  on 
imports  should  not  exceed  the  rate  of  twenty 


per  cent,  provided  by  the  compromise  art  (jf 
1833.  The  bill  which  is  now  before  nic  pro- 
poses, in  its  27tli  section,  the  total  repeal  of  oni' 
of  the  provisos  in  the  act  of  Septeiidtcr ;  anil, 
while  it  increases  the  duties  above  twenty  jicr 
cent.,  directs  an  unconditional  distributinn  of 
the  land  proceeds.  I  am  thereft)re  subjected  ii 
second  time,  in  the  period  of  a  few  days,  to 
the  necessity  of  either  giving  my  approval  to  a 
measure  which,  in  my  deliberate  judgment,  is  in 
conflict  with  great  public  interests ;  or  of  re- 
turning  it  to  the  House  in  which  it  originated. 
with  my  objections.  With  all  my  anxiety  fur 
the  passage  of  a  law  which  would  replenisii  m 
exhausted  Treasury,  and  furnish  a  sound  and 
healthy  encouragement  to  mechanical  industry, 
I  cannot  consent  to  do  so  at  the  sacrifice  of  tlie 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  country,  and  the 
clearest  convictions  of  public  duty." 

The  reasons  were  good,  and  ought  to  have 
prevented  Congress  from  retaining  the  clause ; 
but  party  spirit  was  predominant,  and  in  each 
House  the  motion  to  strike  out  the  clause  liad 
been  determined  by  a  strict  party  vote.  An 
unusual  course  was  taken  with  this  second  veto 
message :  it  was  referred  to  a  select  committee 
of  thirteen  members,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Adams ;  and  from  that  committee  emanated 
three  reports  upon  it — one  against  if,  and  two 
for  it ;  the  committee  dividing  politically  in 
making  them.  The  report  against  it  was  signed 
by  ten  members  ;  the  other  two  by  the  remain- 
ing three  members ;  but  they  divided,  so  as  to 
present  two  signatures  to  one  report,  and  a  sin- 
gle one  to  the  other.  Mr.  Adams,  as  the  chair- 
man, was  the  writer  of  the  majority  rei)ort,and 
made  out  a  strong  case  against  Mr.  Tyler  per- 
sonally, but  no  case  at  all  in  favor  of  the  distri- 
bution clause.    The  report  said : 

"Who  could  imagine  that,  after  this  most 
emphatic  coupling  of  the  revenue  from  duties 
of  imjjost,  with  revenue  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  the  pulilic  lands,  the  first  and  jr.ni- 
mount  objection  of  the  President  to  this  bill 
should  be,  that  it  unites  two  subjects  which,  so 
far  from  having  any  affinity  to  one  anotlicr,  are 
wholly  incongruous  in  their  character ;  which 
two  subjects  are  identically  the  same  with  those 
which  he  had  coupled  together  in  his  r'>com- 
mendation  to  Congress  at  the  extra  session? 
If  there  was  no  affinity  between  the  parties. 
why  did  he  join  them  together  ?  If  the  union 
was  illegitimate,  who  was  the  administering 
priest  of  the  unhallowed  rites  ?  It  is  objected 
to  this  bill,  that  it  is  both  a  revenue  and  an  ap- 
propriation bill  ?  What  then  ?  Is  not  the  act 
of  September  4.  1841,  apjiroved  and  signed  by 
the  President  iiimself,  both  a  revenue  and  an 
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appropriiition  bill  ?  Does  it  not  enact  that,  in 
the  event  of  an  insufficiency  of  impost  duties, 
not  exceeding  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  lands 
shall  be  levied  as  part  of  the  same  revenue,  and 
appropriated  to  the  same  purposes  ?  " 

The  report  conchided  with  a  strong  denun- 
ciation of,  what  it  considered,  an  abuse  of  the 
veto  power,  and  a  contradiction  of  the  Presi- 
dent's official  recommendation  and  conduct : 

'•  The  power  of  the  present  Congress  to  enact 
laws  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  has 
been  struck  with  apoplexy  by  the  Executive 
hand.  Submission  to  his  will,  is  the  only  con- 
dition upon  which  he  will  permit  them  to  act. 
For  the  enactment  of  a  measure  earnestly  re- 
commended by  himself,  he  forbids  their  action, 
unless  coupled  with  a  condition  declared  by 
himself  to  be  on  a  subject  so  totally  different, 
that  he  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  coupled  in 
the  same  law.  With  that  condition,  Congress 
cannot  comply.  In  this  state  of  things,  he  has 
assumed,  as  the  committee  fully  believe,  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  whole  legislative  power  to  himself, 
and  is  levying  millions  of  money  upon  the  peo- 
ple, without  any  authority  of  law.  But  the 
tin&l  decision  of  this  question  depends  neither 
upon  legislative  nor  executive,  but  upon  judicial 
authority ;  nor  can  the  final  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  upon  it  be  pronounced  before  the 
close  of  the  present  Congress." 

The  returned  bill  being  put  to  the  vote,  was 
found  to  lack  as  much  as  the  first  of  the  two- 
thirds  majority,  and  was  rejected.  But  revenue 
was  indispensable.  Daily  demands  upon  the 
government  were  undergoing  protest.  The 
President  in  his  last  message  had  given  in 
81,400,000  of  such  dishonored  demands.  The 
existing  revenue  from  imports,  deficient  as  it 
was,  was  subjected  to  a  new  embarrassment, 
that  of  questioned  legsility  for  want  of  a  law  of 
appraisement  under  the  compromise,  and  mer- 
chants paid  theii  liities  under  protest,  and  with 
notices  of  action  against  the  collector  to  recover 
them  back.  It  was  now  near  the  e  id  of  Au- 
gust. Congress  had  boon  in  session  nine 
months— an  unprecedentedly  long  session,  and 
that  following  immediately  on  the  heels  of  an 
extra  session  of  three  months  and  a  half.  Ad- 
journment could  not  be  deferred,  and  could  not 
take  place  without  providing  for  the  Treasury. 
The  compromi!:e  and  the  land  distribution  were 

he  stumbling-blocks :  it  was  determined  to 
sacrifice  them  together,  but  without  seemiag  to 
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do  so.  A  contrivance  was  fallen  upon  :  dutiet 
were  raised  above  twenty  iH;r  centum :  and 
that  breach  of  the  mutual  a.«surance  in  relation 
to  the  compromise,  immediately  in  terms  of  the 
assurance,  suspended  the  land  revenue  distri- 
bution— to  continue  it  suspended  while  duties 
above  the  compromise  limit  continued  to  be 
levied.  And  as  that  has  been  the  case  ever 
since,  the  distribution  of  the  revenue  has  been 
suspende<l  ever  since.  Such  were  the  contri- 
vances, ridiculous  inventions,  and  absurd  cir- 
cumlocutions which  Congress  had  lecourse  to 
to  get  rid  of  that  land  distribution  which  was 
to  gain  popularity  for  its  authors  ;  and  to  get 
rid  of  that  compromise  which  was  celebrated  at 
the  time  as  having  saved  the  Union,  and  the 
breach  of  which  was  deprecated  in  numerous 
legislative  resolves  as  the  end  of  the  Union,  and 
which  all  the  while  was  nothing  but  an  arro- 
gant piece  of  monstroisity,  patched  up  between 
two  aspiring  politicians,  to  get  rid  of  a  stum- 
bling-block in  each  other's  paths  for  the  jieriod 
of  two  presidential  elections.  In  other  respects 
one  of  the  worst  features  of  that  personal  and 
pestiferous  legislation  has  remained — the  uni- 
versal ad  valorenis — involving  its  army  of  ap- 
praisers, their  diversity  of  appraisement  from 
all  the  imperfections  to  which  the  human  mind 
is  subject — to  say  nothing  of  the  chances  for 
ignorance,  indifference,  negligence,  favoritism, 
bribery  and  corruption.  The  act  was  approved 
the  30th  day  of  August ;  and  Congress  forth- 
with adjourned. 


CHAPTER    C. 

MR.  TYLEE  AND  TIIK  WIIIO  PARTY  :  CONFIRMED 
SEPARATION. 

At  the  close  of  the  extra  .session,  a  vigorous 
cflbrt  was  made  to  detach  the  whig  party  from 
Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Webster  in  his  published  letter, 
in  justification  of  his  course  in  remaining  in  the 
cabinet  when  his  colleagues  left  it,  gave  as  a 
reason  the  expcctetl  unity  of  the  party  under 
a  new  administration.  "A  whig  president,  a 
whig  Congress,  and  a  whig  people,"  was  the 
vision  that  dazzled  and  seduced  him.  Mr. 
Cushing  published  his  address,  convoking  the 
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whips  to  tlic  stipjwrt  of  ^fr.  Tyler.  Mr.  Clay 
was  sti(!;inntizi'(l  as  a  dictator,  sotting  liimsolf 
up  apainst  the  real  President.  Inducements  as 
well  as  arguments  were  adtlressed  to  th|[|nrhi{<: 
ranks  to  obtain  recruits :  all  that  came  received 
high  reward.  The  arrival  of  the  regular  ses- 
sion Wius  to  show  the  fruit  of  these  etVorts,  and 
whether  the  whig  party  wa.s  to  become  a  unity 
under  Mr.  Tyler,  Mr.  Webster,  aiid  Mr.  Gush- 
ing, or  to  remain  embodied  under  Mr.  Clay. 
It  remained  so  einbodie<l.  Only  a  few,  and  they 
chiefly  who  had  served  an  apprenticeship  to 
party  mutation  in  previous  changes,  were  seen 
to  join  him :  the  body  of  the  party  remained 
firm,  and  militant — angry  and  armed  ;  and  giv- 
ing to  President  Tyler  incessant  proofs  of  their 
resentment.  Ilis  legislative  recommendations 
were  thwarted,  as  most  of  them  deserved  to  be : 
his  name  was  habitually  vituperated  or  ridi- 
culed. Even  reports  of  committees,  and  legis- 
lative votes,  went  the  length  of  grave  censure 
and  sharp  rebuke.  The  select  committee  of 
thirteen,  to  whom  the  consideration  of  the 
second  tariff,  in  a  report  signed  by  nine  of  its 
members,  Mr.  Adams  at  their  head,  suggested 
impeachment  as  due  to  him  : 

"  The  majority  of  the  committee  believe  that 
the  case  has  occurred,  in  the  annals  of  our 
Union,  contemplated  by  the  founders  of  the 
constitution  by  the  grant  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  power  to  impeach  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  ;  but  they  are  aware 
that  the  resort  to  that  exj)edient  might,  in  the 
present  condition  of  public  alfairs,  prove  abor- 
ti\e.  They  see  that  the  irreconcilable  ditl'er- 
ence  of  opinion  and  of  action  between  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment is  but  sympathetic  with  the  same  discor- 
dant views  and  feelings  among  the  people." 

A  rebuking  resolve,  and  of  a  retributive  na- 
ture, was  adopted  by  the  House.  It  has  been 
related  (Vol.  I.)  that  when  President  Jackson 
sent  to  the  Senate  a  protest  against  the  senato- 
rial condemnation  pronounced  upon  him  in  1835, 
the  Senate  refused  to  receive  it,  and  adopted 
re.solutions  declaring  the  protest  to  be  a  breach 
ot  the  privileges  of  the  body  in  interfering  with 
the  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  resolves  so 
adopted  were  untrue,  and  the  reverse  of  the 
truth — the  whole  point  of  the  protest  being 
that  the  condemnation  was  extra-judicial  and 
void,  coming  under  no  division  of  power  which 
belonged  to  the  Senate  :   not  legislative,  for  it 


proposed  no  act  of  legislation  :  not  executive 
for  it  applied  to  no  ti-eaty  or  nomination :  not 
judicial,  for  it  was  founded  in  no  articles  of  im- 
peachment  from  the  House,  and  without  fonn- 
ing  the  Scr.-*c  into  a  court  of  impeaclimcnt. 
The  protest  considered  the  condenuiatnpv  sin- 
teucc,  and  justly,  a.s  the  act  of  a  tuwn  niuetin.:. 
done  in  the  Senate-chamber,  and  by  senat<ir« ; 
but  of  no  higher  character  than  if  done  hy  tlm 
same  numbei  of  citizens  in  a  voluntary  town 
meeting.  This  was  the  point,  and  wliolo  com- 
plaint of  the  protest ;  but  the  Senate,  avoiiljnj 
to  meet  it  in  that  form,  put  a  different  face 
upon  it,  as  an  interference  with  the  cons'titu- 
tional  action  of  the  Senate,  attacking  its  inilc- 
pendence  ;  and,  thereforo,  a  breach  of  its  privi- 
legi'S.  Irritated  by  the  conduct  of  the  IIou>e 
in  its  reports  upon  his  tariff-veto  messai;cs.  Mr. 
Tyler  sent  in  a  protest  also,  as  President  Jack- 
son had  done,  but  without  attending  to  the  dif- 
ference of  the  cases,  and  that,  in  its  action  upon 
the  veto  messages,  the  Ilotise  was  clearly  act- 
ing within  its  sphere — within  its  constitution.il 
legislative  capacity  ;  and,  consequently,  how- 
ever disagreeable  to  him  this  action  might  k'.  it 
was  still  legislative  and  constitutional,  and  smh 
as  the  House  had  a  legal  j-iisht  to  adopt,  whether 
just  or  unjust.  Overlooking  this  difference,  Mr. 
Tyler  sent  in  his  protest  also :  but  the  House 
took  the  distinction  ;  and  applied  legitimately 
to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Tyler  what  had  been  ille- 
gally applied  to  General  Jackson,  with  tlie  ag- 
gravation of  turning  against  himself  his  own 
votes  on  that  occasion — Mr.  Tyler  being  one  of 
the  senators  who  voted  in  favor  of  the  three 
resolves  against  President  Jackson's  protest. 
When  this  protest  of  Mr.  Tyler  was  read  in  the 
House,  Mr.  Adams  stood  up,  and  said ; 

"  There  seemed  to  be  an  expectation  on  the 
part  of  some  gentlemen  that  he  should  pro- 
pose to  the  House  some  measure  suitable  to 
Ih!  adopted  on  the  present  occasion.  Mr.  A. 
knew  of  no  reason  for  such  an  expectation.  Imt 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  the  mover  of  the  reso- 
lution for  the  appointment  of  the  conimittc 
which  had  made  the  report  referre<l  to  in  the 
messaw ;  had  been  appointed  by  the  Speaker, 
chairman  of  the  committee;  and  that  there- 
port  against  which  the  President  of  the  Initeil 
States  had  .sent  to  the  House  such  a  nndtitiule 
of  protests,  was  written  by  him.  So  far  as  it 
had  lieen  so  written,  Mr.  A.  held  himself  ii- 
sponsible  to  the  House,  to  the  country,  to  the 
world,  and  to  posterity ;  and,  so  far  as  ho  was 
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the  author  of  the  report,  !ie  held  himself  respon- 
-iWc  to  the  PrcBidcnt  also.  The  President 
should  hear  from  him  elsewhere  than  hero  on 
that  subject.  Mr.  A.  went  on  to  say  that  it 
was  l)eciuise  the  report  ha<l  been  adopted  by  the 
lluiisi'.  and  not  iK-caiise  it  had  been  written  by 
liim,  tliat  the  President  had  sent  such  a  bundle 
of  protests ;  and  therefore  Mr.  A.  felt  no  neces- 
silv  or  obligation  upon  himself  to  propose  what 
mJasurcs  the  House  ought  to  adopt  for  the  vin- 
liiation  of  its  own  diirnity  and  honor ;  and  per- 
!iaps,  from  considerations  of  delicacy,  he  was 
iiidml  the  very  last  man  in  the  House  who 
fhoiild  propose  any  measure,  under  the  circum- 


I) 


stances. 

Mr.  Botts,  of  Virginia,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee which  had  made  the  report,  after  some 
introductory  remarks,  went  on  to  say  : 

"In  1834  the  Senate  had  adopted  certain 
ivsolutions,  condemning  the  course  of  President 
Jackson  in  the  removal  of  the  deiwsits  from  the 
Hunk  of  the  United  States  to  the  State  banks. 
In  consequence  of  this  movement  on  the  part 
»f  the  Senate,  I'resident  Jackson  sent  to  that 
Iwly  a  prated  against  the  right  of  the  Senate 
to  express  an}'  opinion  censuring  his  public 
cmirse ;  and,  what  made  the  case  tlien  stronger 
than  tlio  present  case,  was.  that  the  Senate  con- 
stituted the  jury  by  whom  he  was  to  be  tried, 
fliiMild  any  impeachment  be  brought  against 
him.  Tlie  Senate,  after  a  long,  elaborate  dis- 
ciissidn  of  the  whole  matter,  and  the  most  elo- 
qiunt  and  overpowering  torrent  of  debate  that 
iver  was  listened  to  in  this  country,  adopted 
tlie  three  following  resohitions  : 

'1.  Resolved,  Tlint,  while  tlic  Senate  la.  bikI  over  will  be, 
rcily  III  ri'itive  friuii  tlic  rrosideiit  all  such  messiines  and 
cmmunlcatloris  as  the  cimslltiuion  and  laws,  and  the  usual 

"iirsc  (jf  bii.«iniiss,  authorize  him  to  transmit  to  it;  yet  It  ean- 
•i"t  riCdsiiize  any  riglit  in  hliii  t<>  make  a  formal  protest 
s^'ainst  Vdics  and  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  declaring  such 
V"t.s  and  prnceedlnKS  to  be  illefral  and  unconstitutional,  and 
rwjucstlng  tlie  Senate  to  enter  such  protests  on  its  journal.' 

'•  On  this  resolution  the  yeas  and  nays  were 
taken ;  and  it  was  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  27  to 
hi :  and.  among  the  recorded  votes  in  its  favor, 
stood  the  names  of  John  Tyler,  now  acting 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  Daniel 
»eb.ster,  now  his  prime  minister. 

■  The  second  resolution  was  as  follows : 

'2.  /?Mo/r«/,  That  the  aforesaid  protest  is  a  broach  of  the 
^nnloiil•s  of  tlio  Senate,  and  that  It  be  not  entered  on  the 

JuumaL' 

The  same  vote,  numerically,  was  given  in 
wvor  of  this  resolution ;  and  among  the  yeas 
•I'i'xl  the  names  of  John  Tyler,  now  acting 
nxMiient  of  the  United  States,  and  of  Daniel 
>»et,ster,  now  his  prime  minister. 

■  The  third  resolutions  read  as  follows : 

'1  ll^mltetl.  That  the  I'rcBldent  of  the  Unite<l  SUtes  has 
Cf'edln    ^'  ^'""'  '  I"'"'^*'  '"  ""^  'senate  against  any  of  Its  pro- 

"And  in  sanction  of  this  resolution  also,  the 


recon'  shows  the  names  of  the  same  John  Ty- 
ler an  1  Daniel  Webster." 

Mr.  Botts  forbore  to  make  any  remarks  of 
his  own  in  support  of  the  adoption  of  those 
resolutions,  but  read  copious  extracts  from  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Webster  in  support  of  the  same 
resolutions  when  offered  in  the  Senate ;  and, 
adopting  tliem  as  his  own,  called  for  the  pre- 
vious question ;  which  call  was  su.stained  ;  and 
the  main  question  being  put,  and  the  vote  taken 
on  the  resolutions  separately,  they  were  all  car- 
ried by  large  majorities.  The  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  first  resolve,  were  : 

"Yeas — Messrs.  Adams,  LandufT  W.  An- 
drews, Arnold,  Babcock,  Barnard,  Birdseyo, 
Blair,  Boardman,  Borden,  Botts,  Brockway, 
Jeremiah  Brown.  Calhoun,  William  B.  Camp- 
bell, Thomas  J.  Campbell,  Caruthers,  Chitten- 
den, John  C.  Clark,  Cowen,  Garrett  Davis, 
John  Edwnrd.s,  Everett,  Fillmore,  Gamble,  Gen- 
try, Graham,  Granger,  Green,  Halx;rsha.-n,  Hall, 
Halsted,  Howard.  Hudson,  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll, 
Isaac  D.  Jones,  John  P.  Kennedy,  King,  Linn, 
McKennan,  S.  Mason,  Mathiot,  Mattock.s,  Max- 
well, Maynard,  Mitchell,  Moore,  Morrow,  O.s- 
borne,  Owsley,  Pope.  Powell,  Ramsey,  Benj. 
Randall,  A.  Randall,  Randolph,  Rayner,  Ridg- 
way,  Rodney,  William  Russell,  James  M.  Rus- 
sell, Saltonstall,  Shepperd,  Simonton,  Sladc. 
Truman  Smith,  Sprigg,  Stanly,  Stratton,  Simi- 
mers,  Taliaferro,  John  B.  Thompson,  Richard 
W.  Ihompson,  Tillinghast,  Toland,  Tomlinson, 
Triplett,  Trumbull,  Underwood,  Van  Rensse- 
laer, ^\  allace,  Warren,  Washington,  Thomas 
W.  Williams,  Joseph  L.  Williams,  Yorke,  and 
Augustus  Young — 87. 

"Navs — Messrs.  Arrington,  Atherton,  Black, 
Boyd,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  Burke,  Wm.  0.  Butlerj 
P.  C.  Caldwell,  Casey,  Coles,  Cross,  Cushing, 
Richard  D.  Davis,  Dawson,  Gordon,  Harris, 
Hastings,  Hays,  Hopkins,  Hubbard,  William  W. 
Irwin,  Cave  Johnson,  John  W.  Jones,  Abra- 
ham McCIellan,  Mallory,  Medill,  Newhard,  Oli- 
ver, Parmenter,  Payne.  Proflit.  Read,  Reding, 
Reynolds,  Riggs,  Rogers,  Shaw,  Shields,  Steen- 
rod,  Jacob  Thomp.son,  Van  Buren,  Ward,  Wel- 
ler,  James  W.  Williams,  Wise,  and  Wood — 4C." 

The  other  two  resolves  were  adopted  by, 
substantially,  the  same  vote — the  whole  body 
of  the  whigs  voting  for  the  adoption.  And  this 
may  be  considered,  so  far  as  Congress  was  con- 
cerned, as  the  authoritative  answer  to  that  idea 
of  whig  unity  which  had  induced  Mr.  Webster 
to  remain  in  the  cabinoc.  General  Jackson  was 
then  alive,  and  it  must  have  looked  to  him  like 
retributive  justice  to  .see  two  of  tho.se  (Mr.  Ty- 
ler and  Mr.  Webster)  who  had  voted  his  pro- 
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test  to  Ih)  a  breach  of  privilege,  when  it  was 
not,  now  receiving  the  same  vote  from  tlieir 
own  party  ;  and  that  in  a  case  where  the 
breach  of  privilege  was  real. 


CHAPTER    CI. 

LORD  ASUBUKTON'S  MISSION,  AND  THE  BBITISU 
TREATY. 

Sixty  years  had  elapsed  since  tlic  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  which  terminated  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  established  the  boundaries  between 
the  revolted  colonies,  now  independent  States, 
and  the  remaining  British  possessions  in  North 
America.  A  part  of  these  boundaries,  agreed 
upon  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  remained  without 
acknowledgment  and  without  sanction  on  the 
part  of  the  British  government ;  it  was  the  part 
that  divided  the  (now)  State  of  Maine  from 
Lower  Canada,  and  was  fixed  by  the  words  of 
the  treaty,  '^  along  the  highlands  which  divide 
the  waters  which  empty  themselces  into  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  from  those  whicitfall  into 
the  Atlantic  OceanP  Nothing  could  be  more 
simple,  or  of  more  easy  ascertainment  than  this 
line.  Any  man  that  knew  his  right  hand  from 
his  loft,  and  who  could  follow  a  ridge,  and  not 
get  ofiP  of  it  to  cross  any  water  flowing  to  the 
right  or  the  left,  could  trace  the  boundary,  and 
establish  it  in  the  very  words  of  the  treaty. 
In  fact  there  was  no  tangible  dispute  about  it. 
The  British  government  had  agreed  to  it  under 
a  misapprehension  as  to  the  course  of  these  high- 
lands; and  as  soon  as  their  true  course  was 
found  out,  that  government  refused  to  carry 
that  part  of  the  treaty  into  effect,  and  for  a  rea- 
son which  was  very  frankly  told,  after  the  trea- 
ty of  1842,  by  a  British  civil  engineer  who  had 
been  employed  by  his  government  to  search  out 
the  course  of  the  boundary  along  those  high- 
lands.   He  said : 

"The  treaty  of  1783  proposed  to  establish 
the  boundary  between  the  two  countries  along 
certain  highlands.  The  Americans  claimed 
these  highlands  to  run  in  a  northeasterly  direc- 
tion from  the  head  of  the  Connecticut  lliver,  in 
a  course  which  would  have  brought  the  boun- 
dary within  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  from 
the  river  St.  Lawronce,  and  which,  besides  cut- 


ting off  the  posts  and  military  routes  Icuflin" 
from  the  province  of  New  Brtmswick  to  Qiu^. 
bee,  would  have  given  them  various  iniiitarv 
positions  to  command  and  overawe  that  rivii 
and  the  fortress  of  Quebec." 

This  was  the  objection  to  the  highland  boim- 
dary.  It  brought  the  United  States  frontid 
within  twenty  miles  of  Quebec,  and  went  mn 
degree  and  a  half  north  of  Quebec !  «kiitiii" 
and  overlooking  Lower  Canada  all  the  way,  am! 
c>utting  off  all  communication  between  tliat  in- 
land province  and  the  two  Atlantic  provincts 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brun!^wick,  am]  l,i- 
tween  Quebec  and  Halifax.  It  was  a  Ixjiinilny 
which  commanded  the  capital  of  Ihitisli  Xuith 
America,  and  which  flanked  and  dominated  tin 
principal  British  province  for  one  hundred  niid 
fifty  miles.  Military  considerations  rendenil 
such  a  boundary  just  as  repugnant  to  \\w 
British  as  the  same  considerations  rendered  it 
acceptable  to  us ;  and  from  the  moment  it  \va.< 
seen  that  the  State  of  Maine  was  projected  far 
north  of  Quebec  and  brought  up  to  the  long 
line  of  heights  which  looked  down  upon  tliat 
capital,  the  resolution  was  not  to  abide  tli,u 
boundary.  Negotiation  began  immediately,  ami 
continued,  without  frait,  for  thirty  yeju'S.  That 
brought  the  parties  to  the  CJ bent  Tieaty, at  tlie 
end  of  the  war  of  1812,  where  all  atteinptMi 
settle  the  boundary  ended  in  making  provi>ion 
for  referring  the  question  to  the  arbitrament  (f 
a  friendly  sovereign.  This  was  done,  the  Vwvi 
of  the  Netherlands  being  agreed  upon  as  tlii 
arbiter.  He  accepted  the  trust — executed  it— 
and  made  an  award  nearly  satisfactory  to  tlie 
British  government  because  it  cut  off  a  part  of 
the  northern  projection  of  Maine,  and  so  admit- 
ted a  communication,  although  circuitous,  be- 
tween Halifax  and  Quebec ;  but  still  leaviuj;  the 
highland  boundary  opposite  that  capital.  Thi 
United  States  rejected  the  award  because  it 
gave  up  a  part  of  the  boundary  of  1783 ;  an! 
thus  the  question  remained  for  near  tiiirty 
years  longer — until  the  treaty  of  184'J— Gnat 
Britain  demanding  the  execution  of  tlie  awanl 
— the  United  States  refusing  it.  And  thus  iho 
question  stood  when  the  special  mission  arrive'l 
in  the  United  States.  That  mission  was  «.' 
constituted  for  its  purposes.  Lord  Aslil)urt"ii 
as  Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  and  head  of  the  f:i'e;ii 
banking  house  of  Baring  and  Brotliers,  ha. 
been  known  for  more  than  a  generation  for  hi; 
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friendly  sentimenta  towards  the  United  States, 
and  business  connection  with  the  people  and  the 
jiivirimicnt ;  and  was,  besides,  married  to  an 
American  lady.  The  aflability  of  his  manners 
wa.<  a  further  help  to  his  mission,  the  whole  of 
wliidi  was  so  composed  (Mr.  Mildmay,  Mr. 
Bruce  and  Mr.  Stepping,  all  gentlemen  of  mind, 
tact,  and  pleasing  deportment)  as  to  bo  real 
niLxiliarics  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  his 
mission.  It  was  a  special  mission,  .«ent  to  set- 
tle questions,  and  return ;  and  so  confined  to 
its  character  of  special,  that  Mr.  Fox,  the  resi- 
dent mini.ster,  although  entirely  agreeable  to 
tlie  United  States  and  his  own  government,  was 
not  joined  in  it.  It  was  the  first  time  the 
United  States  had  been  so  honored  by  Great 
Britain,  and  the  mission  took  the  character  of 
kneficcnt,  in  professing  to  come  to  settle  all 
questions  between  the  two  governments;  but 
ended  in  only  settling  such  as  suited  Great 
Britain,  and  in  the  way  that  suited  her.  At 
the  head  of  those  questions  was  the  northeast- 
ern boundary,  which  was  settled  by  giving  up 
the  line  of  1783,  retiring  the  whole  line  from 
the  heiglits  which  flanked  Lower  Canada,  cut- 
ting off  as  much  of  Maine  as  admitted  of  a  pret- 
ty direct  communication  between  Halifax  and 
Quebec;  and  thus  granting  to  Great  Britain 
far  more  than  the  award  gave  her,  and  with 
which  she  had  been  content.  The  treaty  also 
made  a  new  boundary  in  the  northwest,  from 
I.alie  Superior  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  also 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  United  States,  retiring 
the  line  to  tlie  south,  and  depriving  the  United 
States'  fur  traders  of  the  great  line  of  transpor- 
tation between  these  two  lakes,  which  the  trea- 
ty of  1783  gave  to  them.  The  treaty  also  bound 
the  United  States  to  pay  for  Rouse's  Point,  at 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain,  which  the  treaty 
<if  '83  and  the  award  of  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands gave  to  us  aa  a  matter  of  right.  It  also 
bound  the  United  States  to  keep  up  a  squadron, 
in  conjunction  with  the  British,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade — 
nominally  for  five  years,  but  in  reality  indefi- 
nitely, by  the  addition  of  that  clause  (so  se- 
ductive and  insidious,  and  so  potent  in  sad- 
'lling  an  onerous  measure  permanently  upon  a 
■cople)  which  is  always  resorted  to  when  per- 
I'ttuity  is  intended,  and  cannot  be  stipulated— 
ihe  clause  which  continues  the  provision  in 
Ibrce,  after  its  limited  term,  until  one  of  the  par- 


ties give  notice  to  the  contrary.  An  extradi- 
tion clau.se  was  also  wanted  by  Great  Britain, 
and  she  got  it — broad  enough  to  cover  the  re- 
capture of  her  subjects  whether  innocent  <>r 
guilty,  and  to  include  political  oflenders  while 
professing  to  take  only  common  felons.  These 
were  the  points  Great  Britain  wished  settled  ; 
and  she  got  them  all  arranged  according  to  her 
own  wishes :  others  which  the  United  States 
wished  settled,  were  omitted,  and  indefinitely 
adjourned.  At  the  head  of  these  was  the  boun- 
dary beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Oregon 
was  in  dispute.  The  United  States  wished  it 
settled  :  Great  Britain  wislied  that  question  to 
remain  as  it  was,  as  she  had  the  possession,  and 
every  day  was  ripening  her  title.  Oregon  was 
adjourned.  The  same  of  the  Caroline,  the 
Schlosser  outrage — the  liberation  of  slaves  at 
Bermuda  and  Nassau — the  refusal  to  shelter 
fugitive  slaves  in  Canada :  all  were  laid  over, 
and  for  ever.  Every  thing  that  the  United 
States  wished  settled  was  left  unsettled,  espe- 
cially Oregon — a  question  afterwards  pregnant 
with  "inevitable  war."  Besides  obtaining  all 
she  wished  by  treaty,  Great  Britain  also  made 
a  great  acquisition  by  statute  law.  An  act  of 
Congress  was  passed  to  fit  the  case  of  McLeod 
(in  future),  and  to  take  such  oflenders  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  States. 

Notwithstanding  its  manifold  objections  the 
treaty  was  so  framed  as  to  secure  its  ratifica- 
tion, and  to  command  acquiescence  in  the 
United  States  while  crowned  with  the  greatest 
applause  in  Great  Britain.  Lord  Ashburton 
received  the  formal  thanks  of  parliament  for 
his  meritorious  labors.  Ministers  and  orators 
united  in  declaring  that  he  had  accomplished 
every  object  that  Great  Britain  desired,  and  in 
the  way  she  desired  it — and  left  unilone  every 
thing  which  she  wished  to  remain  as  it  was. 
The  northeastern  bouiidary  being  altered  to 
suit  her,  they  made  a  laugh,  even  in  parliament, 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  served  us.  It 
had  so  happened,  immediately  after  the  peace 
of  '83,  that  the  king's  geographer  made  a  map 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Canadas,  to  show 
their  respective  boundaries ;  and  on  that  map 
the  line  of  '83  was  laid  down  correctly,  along 
the  highlands,  overlorking  and  going  beyond 
Quebec ;  and  had  marked  it  with  a  broad  red 
line.  He  made  it  for  the  king,  George  the 
Third,  who  wrote  upon  it  with  his  own  hand — 
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TIirnTY  YEARS'  VIKW. 


Tliia  ia  OawahVa  line.  (Mr.  Richard  Oxwald 
bcinp  the  British  negotiator  of  the  provisionul 
treaty  of  peace  of  '82  which  established  that 
boundary,  and  which  was  adopted  in  tho  defini- 
tive treaty  of  peace  in  '83.)  This  map  disap- 
peared from  its  accustomed  place  about  the 
time  Lord  Ashburton's  mission  was  resolved 
uix)n,  not  to  be  brought  over  to  America  by 
him  to  assist  in  finding  the  true  line,  but  to  be 
hid  until  the  negotiation  v  3  over.  Some  mem- 
ber of  parliament  hinted  at  this  removal  and 
hiding,  during  the  discussion  on  the  motion  of 
thanks,  with  an  intimation  that  he  thought 
British  honor  would  have  been  better  consulted 
by  showing  this  map  to  the  American  negotia- 
tor :  Lord  Brougham,  the  mover  of  the  motion, 
amused  himself  at  this  conception,  and  thought 
it  would  have  been  carrying  frankness  a  little 
too  far,  in  such  a  negotiation,  for  the  British  ne- 
gotiator to  have  set  out  with  showing,  "  that  he 
had  no  case" — "  that  he  had  not  a  leg  to  stand 
0)1."  His  lordship's  speech  on  the  occasion, 
which  was  more  amusing  to  himself  and  the 
parliament  than  it  can  be  to  an  American,  nev- 
ertheless deserves  a  place  in  this  history  of  the 
British  treaty  of  1842 ;  and,  accordingly,  here 
it  is: 

"It  docs  so  happen  that  there  was  a  map 
published  by  the  King's  geographer  in  this 
country  in  the  reign  of  his  Majesty  George  III., 
and  here  I  could  appeal  to  an  illustrious  Duke 
whom  I  now  see,  whether  that  monarch  was  not 
as  little  likely  to  err  from  any  fulness  of  at- 
tachment towards  America,  as  any  one  of  his 
faithful  subjects  ?  [The  Duke  of  Cambridge.'] 
Because  he  well  knows  that  there  was  no  one 
thing  which  his  reverend  parent  had  so  much 
at  heart  as  the  separation  from  America,  and 
there  was  nothing  he  deplored  so  much  as  that 
separation  having  taken  place.  The  King's 
geographer,  Mr.  Faden,  published  his  map  1783, 
which  contains,  not  the  British,  but  the  Ameri- 
can line.  Why  did  not  my  noble  friend  take 
over  a  copy  of  that  map  ?  My  noble  friend 
opposite  (Lord  Aberdeen)  is  a  candid  man ;  he 
is  an  experienced  diplomatist,  both  abroad  and 
at  home ;  he  is  not  unlettered,  but  thoroughly 
conversant  in  all  the  craft  of  dijjlomacy  and 
statesmanship.  Why  did  he  conceal  this  map  ? 
We  have  a  right  to  complain  of  that ;  and  I,  on 
the  part  of  America,  complain  of  that.  You 
ought  to  have  sent  out  the  map  of  Mr.  Faden, 
and  said,  '  this  is  George  the  Third's  map.'  But 
it  never  occurred  to  my  noble  friend  to  do  so. 
Then,  two  years  after  Mr.  Faden  published  that 
map,  another  was  published,  and  that  took  the 
British  line.    This,  however,  came  out  after  the 


boundary  had  Iwcomc  matter  of  rontroviisv 
post  litem  molnm.   But,  at  all  events.  iiivikjI,!; 
friend  had  to  cimtend  with   the  fonv  of  ij, 
argument  against   JFr.  Webster,  nnd  Aiiiciini 
had  a  right  to  the  Iwneflt  of  both  niap^.    ),\\ 
noble  friend  opposite  never  sent  it  over,  mi'l 
nobody  ever  blamed  him  for  it.     But  timt  w;i. 
not  all.     What  if  there  was  anotluir  nm|)  con- 
taining the  American  lino,  and  never  coinriK] 
at  all  by  any  ;  ubsenuent  chart  coniinj.'  from  iIk 
same  custody  ?  And  what  if  that  map  came  uut 
of  the  custody  of  a  peraon  high  in  office  in  thi^ 
country — nay,  what  if  it  came  out  of  thi'  nis- 
tody  of   the    highest   functionary  of    all— if 
George  III.  himself?    I  know    that    map- 1 
know  a  map  which  I  can  trace  to  the  ciisioilv 
of   George  III.,  and  on  which  there  is  the 
American  line  and  not   the  Knglish  line,  ami 
upon  which  there  ia  a  note,  that  from  tl.u  hand- 
writing, as  it  has  been  describ<Hl  to  mo,  maki's 
me  think  it  was  the  note  of  George  III.  liim- 
self:     '  This  is  the  line  of  Mr.  Oswald's  tivaty 
in  1783,'  written  three  or  four  times  upon  the 
face  of  it.    Now,  suppose  this  should  uwiir— I 
do  not  say  that  it  has  happened — but  it  may 
occur  to  a  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Afi'airs, 
— either  to  my  noble  friend  or  Lord  Pulmerston, 
who,  I  understand  by  common  report,  takes  a 
great  interest  in  the  question ;  and  thouiili  \\v 
may  not  altogther  approve  of   the  treaty,  he 
may  peradventure  envy  the  success  which  at- 
tended it,  for  it  was  a  success  whicli  did  not 
attend  any  of  his  own  American  nef:otiatii)n>. 
But  it  is  possible  that  my  noble  friend,  or  Lurd 
Palmerston,  may  have  discovered  that  tluTe 
was  this  map,  because  George  III.'s  library  by 
the  munificence  of  George  IV.  was  given  to  tin 
British  Museum,  and  this  map  must  have  beta 
there ;  but  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  it 
is  no  longer  there.  I  suppose  it  nmst  have  lutn 
taken  out  of  the  British  Museum  for  tlie  ])ur- 
pose  of  being  sent  over  to  my  noble  friend  in 
America ;  and  that,  according  to  the  new  doc- 
trines of  diplomacy,  he  was  bound  to  have  u-id 
it  when  there,  in  order  to  show  that  he  had  no 
case — that  he  had  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon, 
Why  did  he  not  take    it    over  witli   him/ 
Probably  he  did  not  know  of  its  existence.   1 
am  told  that  it  is  not  now  in  the  Bnti>li 
Museum,  but  that  it  is  in  the  Foreign  Offiw, 
Probably  it  was  known  to  exist ;  but  somehow 
or  other  that  map,  which  entirely  destroys  our 
contention  and    gives   all  to    the  Anierican>. 
has  been  removed  from  the  British  Muptmn. 
and  is  now  to  be  found  at  the  Foreifrn  Office, 
Explain  it  as  you  will,  that  is  the  simple  fact, 
that  this  important  map  was  removed  from  the 
Museum  to  the  Office,  and  not  in  the  time  of 
my  noble  fiiend  (Lord  Aberdeen)." 


Thus  did  our  simplicity,  and  their  own  dex- 
terity, or  ambi-dexterity,  as  the  case  may  bi, 
furnish    sport    for    the    British   parliament: 


rv 
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and  thus,  "  without  a  cane,"  and,  "  without  a 
leg  to  stand  upon,"  wu'  Lord  ANhburton  an 
ovcnniitc'.i  for  our  Seorutary-ncgotiator,  with  a 
good  case  to  allow,  and  two  good  legs  to  rest 
on.  This  innp  with  its  red  line,  and  the  King's 
r.atographic  in.scription  upon  it,  was  afterwards 
shown  to  Mr.  Everett,  upon  Ids  request,  by 
Lord  Aberdeen  ;  and  the  fact  cummuiiicatcd  by 
him  to  the  Department  of  State.  But  the  effect 
of  the  altered  lino  was  graphically  stated  at  a 
public  dinner  in  honor  of  it  by  the  same  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Feathcrstonlmugh),  whose  view  of  the 
old  boundary  had  already  been  given. 

"Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  will  divert  your 
attention  for  a  moment  from  the  conflicting 
.statements  you  may  have  read  in  regard  to  the 
morits  of  the  compromise  which  has  been  made, 
I  will  explain  them  to  you  in  a  few  words.  The 
American  claim,  instead  of  being  maintained, 
has  been  altogether  withdrawn  and  abandoned ; 
the  territory  has  been  divided  into  equal 
moieties,  as  nearly  as  possible ;  we  have  re- 
tained that  moiety  which  secures  to  us  every 
object  that  was  essential  to  the  welfare  of  our 
colonies ;  all  our  communications,  military  and 
civil,  are  for  ever  placed  beyond  hostile  reach  ; 
and  all  the  military  positions  on  the  highlands 
claimed  by  America  ore.  without  exception, 
scoured  for  ever  to  Great  Britain." 

So  spoke  a  person  who  had  searched  the 
country  under  the  orders  of  the  British  govern- 
ment— who  knew  what  he  said — and  who  says 
there  was  a  compromise,  in  which  our  territory 
(for  that  is  the  English  of  it)  was  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  and  the  part  that  contained 
every  thing  that  gave  value  to  the  whole,  was 
retained  by  Great  Britain  for  her  share.  But 
there  were  some  members  of  the  American 
Senate,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  who  had  no 
occasion  to  wait  for  parliamentary  revelations, 
or  dinner-table  exultations,  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  merits  of  this  treaty  jf  1842;  and 
who  put  their  opinions  in  a  form  and  place, 
while  the  treaty  was  undergoing  ratification,  to 
speak  for  themselves  in  after  time. 

Many  anomalies  attended  the  conducting  of  the 
negotiations  which  ended  in  the  production  of  the 
treaty.  As  far  as  could  be  seen  there  was  no  ne- 
gotiation— none  in  the  diplomatic  sense  of  the 
term.  There  were  no  protocols,  minutes,  or  re- 
cord to  show  the  progress  of  things — to  show 
what  was  demanded,  what  was  offered,  and  what 
was  agreed  upon.  Articles  came  forth  ripe  and 
complete,  without  a  trace  of  their  jjrogrcssion ; 


and  when  thus  product'd  u  letter  would  l)0  drawn 
up  to  reconmiend  it — not  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, who  needed  nt)  recommendation  of  any 
part  of  it — but  to  the  American  jjeoplo,  who 
otherwise  might  not  have  perceived  its  ailvan- 
tages.  In  the  next  place  the  treaty  was  made 
by  a  single  negotiator  on  ea(;h  side,  Mr.  Fox  the 
resident  minister  not  having  been  joined  with 
Lord  Ashburton,  and  no  one  on  the  American 
side  joined  with  Mr.  Webster,  and  he  left  with- 
out instnictions  from  the  President.  On  this 
point  Mr.  Benton  remarked  in  the  debate  on 
the  treaty : 

"  In  this  case  the  employment  of  a  single 
negotiator  was  unjustifiable.  Tho  occasion  was 
great,  and  reiiuired  several,  both  for  safety  and 
for  satisfaction.  The  negotiation  was  here. 
Our  country  is  full  of  able  men.  Two  other 
negotiators  might  have  been  joined  without 
delay,  without  trouble,  and  almost  without  ex- 
IHjnse.  The  British  also  had  another  negotiator 
here  (Mr  Fox) ;  a  minister  of  whom  I  can  say 
without  (lisj)aragemcnt  to  any  other,  that,  in  tlie 
two  and  twenty  years  which  I  have  sat  ni  this 
Senate,  and  had  occasion  to  know  the  foreign 
ministers,  I  have  never  known  his  sujierior  for 
intelligence,  dignity,  attention  to  his  business, 
fidelity  to  his  own  Government,  and  decorum 
to  ours.  Why  not  add  Mr.  Fox  to  Lord  Ash- 
burton, unless  to  prevent  an  associate  from 
being  given  to  Mr.  Wel)Ster  ?  Was  it  arranged 
in  London  that  the  whole  negotiation  shoidd  be 
between  two,  and  that  these  two  should  act 
Vt  ithout  a  witness,  and  without  notes  or  minutes 
of  their  conferences?  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
effect  is  the  same ;  and  all  must  condenm  this 
solitar}'  business  between  two  ministers,  when 
the  occasion  .so  imperiously  demanded  several." 

The  wart  of  instructions  was  also  animad- 
verted upon  by  Mr.  Benton,  as  a  departure  from 
the  constitutional  action  of  the  government, 
and  injurious  in  this  case,  as  the  three  great 
sections  of  the  Union  had  each  its  peculiar 
question  to  get  settled,  and  tho  Secretary-ne- 
gotiator belonged  to  one  only  of  the.se  sections, 
and  the  only  one  whose  questions  had  been 
settled. 

"By  the  theory  of  our  government,  the 
President  is  the  head  of  the  Execiitive  Depart- 
ment, and  must  treat,  through  his  agents  and 
ministers,  with  foreign  powers.  lie  must  tell 
them  what  to  do,  and  should  tell  that  in  un- 
ccmivocal  language,  that  there  may  be  no  mis- 
take about  it.  He  must  command  and  direct 
the  negotiation ;  he  must  order  what  is  done. 
This  is  the  theory  of  our  government,  and  this 
has  been   its  practice   from   the   beginning  of 
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Washiiintim'H  to  the  ciid  of  Atr.  Vnn  Hiirun's 
udmiiiisf  ration  ;  and  ntver  wan  it  more  iicwh- 
Hary  thiiii  now.  Hcinj;  Imt  one  negotiator,  and 
ho  not  (ipprovoo  l>y  the  Soniito  for  that  puriKWc;, 
and  being  from  an  intt-rcHtcd  State,  it  wuh  the 
boiindcn  duty  of  the  President  to  have  ^jnidetl 
and  directed  every  thinfj.  He  iH  the  head  of  the 
Union,  and  should  have  attended  to  tlie  interest 
of  the  whole  Union  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  aban- 
dons every  tiling  to  his  Secretary,  and  this 
wSecretary  takes  care  of  one  neclion  of  the  Knion, 
an<l  of  his  own  State,  and  of  (Jreat  Britain ; 
and  leaves  the  other  two  sections  of  the  Union 
out  of  the  treaty.  The  Northern  States,  coter- 
minoiiH  with  Canada,  get  their  boundaries  ad- 
justed ;  Massachusetts  gets  money,  which  her 
sister  States  are  to  pay;  and  Oreat  JJritain  takes 
two  slices,  and  all  her  military  frontiers,  from 
the  State  of  Maine  !  the  Southern  and  Western 
States  are  left  as  they  were." 

It  was  known  that  certain  senators  were  con- 
sulted as  the  treaty  went  along,  not  publicly, 
but  privately,  visiting  the  negotiators  njion  re- 
quest for  that  purpose,  agreeing  to  it  in  these 
conferences  ;  and  thus  forestalling  their  official 
action.  This  anomaly  Mr.  Benton  thus  ex- 
posed : 

"  The  irregular  manner  in  which  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  treaty  has  been  sought,  by  consul- 
tations with  individual  members,  before  it  was 
submitted  to  the  Senate.  Here  I  tread  upon 
delicate  groimd  ;  and  if  I  am  wrong,  this  is  the 
time  and  the  place  to  correct  me.  I  speak  in 
the  hearing  of  those  who  nuist  know  whether 
I  am  mistaken.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  treaty  has  been  privately  submitted  to  sena- 
tors— their  opinions  obtained — the  judgment  of 
the  body  forestalled  ;  and  then  sent  here  for  the 
forms  of  ratification.  [One  senator  said  he  had 
not  been  consulted.]  Air.  B.  in  continuation : 
Certainly  not,  as  the  senator  says  so ;  and  so 
of  any  other  gentleman  who  will  say  the  same. 
I  interrogate  no  one.  1  have  no  right  to  inter 
rogato  any  one.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
all  wore  consulted  ;  that  would  have  been  un- 
necessary ;  and  besides,  I  know  I  was  not  con- 
sulted myself;  and  1  know  many  others  who 
were  not.  All  that  I  intend  to  say  is,  that  I 
have  reason  to  think  that  this  treaty  has  been 
ratified  out  of  doors !  and  that  this  is  a  great 
irregularity,  and  bespeaks  an  undue  solicitude 
for  it  on  the  part  of  its  authors,  arising  from  a 
consciousness  of  its  indefensible  character." 

The  war  argument  was  also  pressed  into  the 
service  of  the  ratification,  and  vehemently  relied 
npon  as  one  of  the  most  cogent  arguments  in  its 
favor.  The  treaty,  or  war !  was  the  constant 
alternative  presented,  and  not  without  efl'cct 
upon  all  persons  of  gentle  and  temporizing  spirit. 


Mr.  Benton  also  exposed  the  folly  and  niiNchJor 
of  yielding  to  such  a  threat— dediiriMg  it  to  1^. 
groundless,  and  not  to  be  yielded  (o  if  it  ,,,„ 
not. 

"  The  fear  of  war.  This  Walpole  argument 
is  heavily  pressed  upon  us,  and  we  are  coimtiintiv 
told  that  the  alternatives  lie  l)etw(eii  this  in.nv 
— the  whole  of  it,  just  as  it  is — or  war !  Tlii\ 
is  a  degrading  argument,  if  true  ;  and  infaiiion;, 
if  false  !  and  false  it  is :  and  more  than  that,  it 
is  as  shameless  as  it  is  unfounded  !  Wlint !  tliu 
piace  mission  come  to  make  war!  It  is  no 
such  thing.  It  comes  to  take  advantage  of  mir 
deplorable  condition— to  take  what  it  pUuscs 
and  to  repulse  the  rest.  (Jreat  Britain  is  in  ii,i 
condition  to  go  to  war  with  us,  and  every  cliild 
knows  it.  But  I  do  not  limit  myself  to  lugii- 
ment,  and  general  considerations,  to  tiisprovu 
this  war  argiunent.  '  refer  to  tlie  fact  wliicl, 
stamps  it  with  untruth.  Look  to  the  notes  of 
Sir  Charles  Vaughan  and  Jlr.  Hankhend.  di'- 
manding  the  execution  of  the  award,  and  iliclur- 
ing  that  its  e.irnUion  iroiild  removv  iirnj  ini- 
pe<fitnrnt  to  the  hiivmoiiij  uf  Ihti  tiro  rniDitrif.'). 
After  that,  and  while  holding  these  aiithcntio 
declarations  in  our  hands,  are  we  to  be  told  ttmt 
the  peac(;  mission  rei|uires  more;  than  the  award  / 
requires  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  niore  of 
boundary?  requires )({!")()(».()()()  for  Bouse's  I'(jiiit, 
which  the  award  gave  us  without  mom  y  ?  re- 
<[uires  a  naval  and  diplomatic  alliance,  which  slie 
dared  not  mention  in  the  time  of  .liiek-on  w 
Van  Buren?  requires  the  surrender  of '/y-W.v' 
under  the  name  of  criminals  ?  and  puts  tlio 
South  and  West  at  defiance,  while  conciiiiitin;; 
the  non-slaveholding  States  I  and  gives  us  war. 
if  we  do  not  consent  to  all  this  degradation,  in- 
sult, and  outrage?  Are  we  to  be  told  tiiis? 
No,  sir,  no  !  There  is  no  danger  of  war ;  Imt 
this  treaty  may  make  a  war,  if  it  is  ratified.  It 
gives  up  all  advantages ;  leaves  us  with  great 
questions  unsettled ;  increases  the  audacity  of 
the  Briti.sh ;  weakens  and  degrades  us ;  and 
leaves  us  no  alternative  but  war  to  save  the  Co- 
lumbia, to  prevent  impressment,  to  resist  search, 
to  repel  Schlosser  invasions,  and  to  avoid  a  l^an 
Domingo  insurrection  in  the  South,  excited  from 
London,  from  Canada,  and  from  Nassau." 

The  mission  had  been  heralded  as  one  of 
peace — as  a  beneficent  overture  for  a  universal 
settlement  of  all  difficulties — and  as  a  jdan  to 
establish  the  two  countries  on  a  footing  of  friend- 
ship and  cordiality,  which  was  to  leave  each 
without  a  grievance,  and  to  launch  both  into  a 
career  of  mutual  felicitj'.  On  the  contrary  only 
a  few  were  settled,  and  those  few  the  only  ones 
which  concerned  Great  Britain  and  the  northern 
States  :  the  rest  which  peculiarl}-  concerned  the 
South  and  the  West,  were  adjourned  to  London 
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-that  is  to  Kiiy,  to  tlio  (ireck  cak-tid*    On  tliis 
piiiiit  Mr.  Benton  nuid  ; 

'We  were  led  to  lielicvo,  on  tho  nrrivnl  of  the 
special  minister,  llmt  lie  onme  as  a  niensenKer  of 
mce,  an(i  clothetl  with  full  iwwern  to  Kettle 
(Tcry  thinK)  ""d  iK-lievinj;  tliis,  his  arrival  wiis 
!i»ik(l  with  universal  joy.  Hut  here  is  a  disap- 
NMiitinent— a  ;;reiit  diMippointnient.  On  reeeiv- 
uiKthe  treaty  and  the  jmiHTH  which  aeeoniitaiiy 
it,Vc  find  tliKl  "//  the  s\ilijeets  in  dinpute  liuve 
not  lieen  nettled  ;  that,  in  tact,  only  three  out 
iif  wven  are  s(  itleil ;  and  that  the  minister  ha.s 
ntiinu'd  to  his  "ountry,  leaving  four  t)f  the  eon- 
iisti'd  suhjccts  unadjusted.  This  is  a  disappoint- 
ini'iit ;  anil  the  (;reuter,  heeauso  the  papers  eoni- 
munirated  oinlinn  the  report  that  the  minister 
ranif  with  full  jjowers  to  .settle  every  thin);. 
The  very  llrst  note  of  the  American  negotiator 
-and  t'liat  in  its  very  first  sentence,  confirms 
ihis  klii-f,  and  leaves  us  to  wonder  how  a  mis- 
sion that  [>rotnised  so  mtudi,  lias  jjerforined  so 
little.  Mr.  Webster's  first  note  runs  thus : 
Loril  Ashhurton  having  l)eon  charged  hy  the 
Qmtu's  government  with  full  powers  to  nego- 
tiate and  settle  all  matters  in  discussion  hetweeii 
tlic  United  .'States  and  Kngland,  and  having  on 
his  arrival  at  Washington  announced,'  &c.,  .^c. 
Here  is  a  declaration  of  full  power  to  settle 
every  thing;  and  yet,  after  this,  only  part  is 
sdtled,  and  the  minister  has  returiu  .1  home. 
This  is  unexpected,  and  inconsistent.  It  con- 
tradicts the  (liaructcr  of  the  mission,  balks  our 
\m\)e»,  and  frustrates  our  policy.  As  a  confed- 
eruey  of  States,  our  jwlicy  is  to  settle  every 
thing  or  nothing ;  and  having  received  the  minis- 
ter fur  that  puipose,  this  complete  and  univer- 
sal fettlenient,  or  nothing,  should  have  been  the 
sine  qua  mm  of  the  American  negotiator. 

"  From  the  message  of  the  President  which 
acciinipanies  the  treaty,  we  learn  that  Uic  (pics- 
tions  in  discussion  between  the  two  countries 
were:  1.  The  Northern  boundary.  2.  The  right 
of  search  in  the  Afiican  seas,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  African  slave  trade.  3.  Tho  surren- 
der of  fugitives  from  justice.  4.  The  title  to 
the  Columbia  lliver.  5.  Impressment.  6.  The 
attack  on  the  Caroline.  7.  The  ca.se  of  the 
Creole,  and  of  other  American  vessels  which 
had  shared  the  same  fate.  These  are  the  sub- 
jects (?eveu  in  number)  which  the  President 
cnuraerate.i,  and  which  he  informs  us  occupied 
tiic  attention  of  the  negotiators.  lie  does  not 
say  whether  these  were  all  the  s\ibjects  which 
occupied  their  attention.  He  docs  not  tell  us 
whether  they  discu.ssed  any  others.  He  does 
not  say  whether  the  British  negotiator  opened 
the  question  of  the  State  debts,  and  their  as- 
sumption or  guarantee  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment I  or  whether  the  American  negotiator 
mentioned  the  point  of  the  Canadian  asylum  for 
fugitive  slaves  (of  which  twelve  thousand  have 
already  gone  there)  seduced  by  the  honors  and 
rewards  which  they  receive,  and  by  tho  protec- 


tion whicli  is  extended  to  tin  tn.  The  miSHago 
is  silent  M|ion  these  furllur  subjects  of  difVcrenco, 
if  not  of  discussion,  iH-twcH'ti  the  two  rountries ; 
and,  following  the  lead  of  the  I'ti-sident,  and 
conilning  ourselves  (fur  the  present)  to  tho 
seven  subjects  of  dispute  mimed  by  him.  and  wo 
lind  three  of  them  provideil  for  in  the  h-eaty — 
four  of  them  not:  and  this  constitutes  a  great 
objection  to  the  tri'aty — an  objci  tinn  which  irt 
aggravated  by  the  miture  of  the  snlijccls  settled, 
or  not  settled.  I'or  it  so  happ(  iw  that,  of  tho 
subjects  in  discussion,  some  wcic  geiural,  and 
alfected  the  whole  Vn'uiW  ;  others  were  hM-al, 
and  atl'ectetl  sections.  Of  these  general  suIh 
jects,  lho.se  which  Great  Hritain  had  most  at 
heart  are  provided  for;  those  whii-h  most  con- 
cerned the  I'nited  States  are  omitted :  and  of 
the  three  sections  of  the  I'nion  which  ha<l  each 
its  peculiar  grievance,  one  section  is  (piieted,  and 
two  are  left  as  they  weie.  This  gives  (Jreat 
Hritain  an  advantage  over  us  as  a  nation :  it 
gives  one  section  of  the  I'nion  an  advantage 
over  the  two  others,  secti(unilly.  This  is  nil 
wrong,  unjust,  unwise,  and  imiK)litic.  It  is 
wrong  to  give  a  foreign  power  an  n<lvantage 
over  us;  it  is  wrong  to  give  one  section  of  the 
Union  an  advantage  over  the  others.  In  their 
dilferences  with  foreign  powers,  the  Stiites  slioidd 
be  kept  united:  their  pe(  iliar  grievances  should 
not  be  separately  settle  .,  so  as  to  disiniite  their 
several  complaints.  '1  i.is  is  a  view  of  the  n\y 
jection  which  commends  itself  nio.st  gravely  to 
the  Senate.  We  are  a  confederacy  of  Slates, 
and  a  confederacy  in  which  States  classify  tliem- 
selves  sectionally,  and  in  whicli  each  section  has 
its  local  feelings  and  its  peculiar  interests.  We 
are  classed  in  three  sections  ;  tmd  each  of  .hesc 
sections  had  a  peculiar  grievance  against  Oreat 
Hritain  ;  and  here  is  a  treaty  to  adjust  the  griev- 
ances of  one,  and  but  one,  of  these  three  .sec- 
tions. To  all  intents  and  jmrposes,  we  have  a 
separate  treaty — a  treaty  between  the  Northern 
States  and  (Jreat  Britain  ;  for  it  is  a  treaty  in 
which  the  North  is  provided  for.  and  the  South 
and  West  left  out.  Virtually,  it  is  a  separate 
treaty  with  a  part  of  the  States  ;  and  this  forms 
a  grave  objection  to  it  in  my  eyes. 

•'Of  the  nine  Northern  States  whose  territo- 
ries are  coterminous  with  the  dominions  of  her 
Britannic  Majesty,  six  of  them  had  question."? 
of  boundary  or  of  territory,  to  adjust ;  and  all 
of  these  are  adjusted.  The  twelve  Southern 
slaveholding  States  had  a  ((uestion  in  which  they 
were  all  interested — that  of  the  protection  and 
liberation  of  fugitive  or  criminal  slaves  in  Canada 
and  the  West  Indies:  this  great  question  finds 
no  place  in  the  treaty,  and  is  put  oil"  with  phrases 
in  an  arranged  correspondence.  The  whole  great 
West  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  and  demands  the  withdrawal  of 
the  British  from  it :  this  large  subject  finds  no 
place  in  tho  treaty,  nor  even  in  the  correspon- 
dence which  took  place  between  the  negotiators. 
The  South  and  West  must  go  to  London  with 
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till  ir  complaints ;  the  North  has  boon  accom- 
modulncl  here.  The  iniwsion  of  peace  hr.s  found 
its  benevi  lonce  circuinHcribed  liy  the  metes  and 
boundarie  i  of  the  sectional  divisions  in  the  Union. 
The  peace  treaty  is  for  one  section:  for  the  other 
two  sections  tliere  is  no  peace.  The  non-slave- 
ht)ldin}!;  States,  coterminous  with  the  British 
dominions  arc  pacitied  and  satisfied  :  the  slave- 
holding  and  the  Western  States,  remote  from 
the  British  dominions,  arc  to  suffer  and  complain 
as  heretofoie.  As  a  friend  to  the  Union — a 
friend  to  justice — and  as  an  inha'utant  of  the 
section  which  is  both  slaveholding  and  Western, 
I  object  to  the  treaty  which  makes  this  injurious 
distinction  amongst  the  States." 

The  merits  of  the  different  stipulations  in  the 
treaty  were  fully  sjioken  to  by  several  senators 
— amoiip;  others,  by  Mr.  Benton — some  extracts 
from  whoirc  speech  will  constitute  some  tasuing 
chapters. 


CHAPTER    CII. 

BRITISH   TRKATY:    THE   mETEKMITTKn   SUB- 
JECTS: MK.  KENTON'S  SI'EEfll :  EXTRACTS. 

I.  The  Coll'mbia  Rivk.k  and  its  v.\li.kv. 
The  omitted  or  pretermitted  subjects  are  four: 
the  Columbia  Iliver — impressment — the  outri.;,o 
on  'lie  Caroline — and  the  liberation  of  Aniencan 
sIa^es,  carried  by  violence  or  misfortune  i!iio 
the  British  West  India  islands,  or  enti  ed  into 
Canada.  Of  these,  I  begin  with  the  Columbia, 
because  equal  in  importance  to  any,  and,  from 
position,  more  particularly  demanding  my  at- 
tention. The  country  on  this  great  riv<>r  is 
ours :  diplomacy  has  endangered  its  title :  the 
British  have  the  po^-session,  and  have  repulsed 
us  from  the  whole  extent  of  its  northern  shore, 
and  from  all  the  fur  region  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  and  up  into  all  the  valleys  and  gorges  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Our  citizens  are  begin- 
ning to  go  there  ;  and  the  seeds  of  national  con- 
testation between  the  British  and  Americans  are 
deeply  and  thickly  sown  in  that  qtiarter.  From 
the  moment  that  we  discovered  it.  Great  Britain 
hasi  claimed  this  country  ;  and  for  thirty  yeais 
piist  this  claim  has  been  a  point  of  contested  and 
deferred  diplomacy,  in  which  every  step  t^iken 
has  been  a  step  for  the  benefit  of  her  claim,  and 
for  the  injury  of  ours.  The  germ  of  a  war  lies 
there ;  and  this  mission  of  peace  should  have 


eradicated  that  germ.  On  the  contrary,  it  does 
not  notice  it !  Neither  the  treaty  nor  the  cor 
responde:ice  names  or  notices  it  I  and  if  it  wciu 
not  for  a  meagre  and  stinted  paragraph  in  tliu 
President's  message,  communicating  and  recfmi- 
mending  tiie  treaty,  we  should  not  know  tint 
the  name  of  tl)c  Oregon  had  occurred  to  tin 
negotiators.     That  paragraph  is  in  these  words ; 

"After  sundry  informal  commnnicatioiis  witli 
the  British  minister  upon  the  subject  of  tlui 
claims  of  the  iwo  countries  to  territory  west  uf 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  so  little  probability  was 
found  to  exist  of  coming  to  any  agreement  on 
that  subject  at  present,  that  it  was  not  thon;.'ht 
expedient  to  make  it  one  of  the  subjects  of  for- 
mal negotiation,  to  l)e  entered  upon  belwmi 
this  government  and  the  British  niiiiistir,  as 
part  of  his  duties  under  his  special  mission." 

This  is  all  that  appears  in  relation  to  a  difs- 
putcd  country,  equal  in  extent  to  the  Atlantic 
portion  of  the  old  thirteen  United  States ;  su- 
IK'rior  to  them  in  climate,  soil,  and  configuration ; 
adjacent  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  front- 
ing Asia  ;  holding  the  key  to  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean  ;  the  only  country  fit  for  colonization  on 
the  extended  coast  of  Northwest  America;  a 
country  which  belongs  to  the  United  States  by 
a  title  as  clear  as  their  title  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  ;  which  a  resolve  of  Congress,  dnring 
Mr.  Monroe's  administration,  declared  to  lie 
occluded  against  £uroi)ean  colonization ;  wliidi 
Great  Britain  is  now  colonizing ;  and  tlie  title 
to  which  has  been  a  subject  of  diplomatic  dis- 
cu.Si  ;on  for  thirty  years.  This  is  ail  that  is  hcanJ 
of  such  a  country,  and  such  a  dispute,  in  tlii;^ 
mission  of  pe.ace,  which  was  to  settle  every  thing, 
'J'o  supply  this  omission,  and  lo  erect  sonic  i)ar- 
rier  aga'nst  the  dangers  of  imp 'ovidont,  iiidifrr- 
ent,  ignorant ,  or  treacherous  diplomacy  in  fiKiire 
negotiations  in  elation  to  tiiis  great  count .y,  it 
is  my  purpose  at  present  to  state  our  title  to 
it ;  and,  in  doing  so,  to  exjjose  the  fallacy  of  the 
British  pretensions ;  and  thus  to  leave  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Senate,  and  on  the  page  of  our 
legislative  history,  the  faithful  evideiuTs  of  our 
right,  and  which  shall  attest  our  title  to  all  suc- 
ceeding generations. 

'Here  Mr.  Benton  went  into  a  full  derivation 

of  the  American  title  to  the  Columbia  Hivcraml 

its  valley,  between  the  parallels  of  42  am'  4" 

j  degrees   of  north    latitude — taking  the  latter 

I  boundary  from  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty 
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L  Utrecht,  and  the  former  from  the  second  ar- 
tic'  of  the  Florida  treaty  of  1819,  with  Spain.) 
The  treatj  of  Utrecht  between  France  and 
England,  as  all  the  world  knows,  was  the  treaty 
whicli  put  an  end  to  the  wars  of  Queen  Anne 
and  Louis  XIV.,  and  settled  their  differences  in 
America  as  well  as  in  Euroj)e.  Both  England 
and  France  were  at  that  time  large  territorial 
possessors  in  North  America  —  the  English 
holding  Hudson's  Bay  and  New  Britain,  beyond 
Cauada,  and  her  Atlan^'c  colonies  on  this  side 
of  it  J  and  Franco  holding  Canada  and  Louisi- 
ana. These  were  vast  possessions,  with  unfixed 
boundaries.  The  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  provided  for  fixing  these  boundaries. 
Under  this  article,  British  and  French  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  to  define  the  possessions 
of  the  two  nations ;  and  by  these  commissioners 
two  great  points  were  fixed  (not  to  speak  of 
others),  which  have  become  landmarks  in  the 
definition  of  boundaries  in  North  America, 
namely :  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  the  4'Jth 
parallel  of  north  latitude  west  of  that  \ako. 
These  two  points  were  established  above  a  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter  ago,  as  dividing  the  French 
and  British  dominions  in  that  quarter.  As  suc- 
cissful  rebels,  we  acquired  one  of  these  points  at 
die  end  of  the  Revolution.  The  treaty  of  Inde- 
pendence of  1783  gave  us  the  Lake  of  tht  AVoods 
asa  landmark  in  the  (then)  noi  tli-west  corner  of 
tlie  Union.  As  successors  to  the  French  in  the 
ownership  of  Louisiana,  we  acquired  the  other ; 
tlie  treaty  of  1803  having  given  us  that  province 
as  France  and  Spain  had  held  it ;  and  that  was, 
on  the  north,  by  the  parallel  of  49  degrees.  Be- 
ginning in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  our  northern 
Louisiana  boundary  followed  the  4yth  parallel 
to  the  west.  How  far?  is  now  the  important 
question ;  and  I  repeat  the  words  of  the  report 
of  the  commissioners,  accepted  l)y  their  re- 
spective nations,  when  I  answer — "indkkimtk- 
LY ! "  I  quote  the  words  of  the  repoit  when  1 
answer  (omitting  all  the  previous  parts  of  the 
line),  "  ti)  the  latitude  of  49  degrees  mirth  of 
ty  equator^  and  along  that  parallel  imlejinile- 
ly  to  the  west,"  [A  s'.^nator  askid  wiiere  all  this 
was  found.]  Mr.  Benton.  1  find  it  in  the 
state  papers  of  France  and  England  above  an 
hundred  years  ago,  and  in  thoso  of  the  United 
States  since  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana.  I 
quote  now  from  Mr.  Madison's  instructions, 
when  Secretary  of  State  under  Mr.  Jellerson  in 


1804,  to  Mr.  Monroe,  then  our  minister  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  given  to  him  to  fortify  him  in  his  de- 
fence of  orrnew  acquisition.  The  aiidinal  word 
in  this  rejK,.t  of  t^ie  comnii.' sioners  is  the  word 
''  indefinitely  ;"  a  id  that  word  it  was  the  object 
of  the  British  ,0  ex)  unge,  from  the  moment 
that  we  discovered  tiie  Columbia,  and  acquired 
Louisiana — events  which  were  of  the  same  era 
in  our  history  .tnd  almost  contemporaneous. 
In  the  negotiations  with  Mr.  Monroe  (which 
ended  i.i  a  treaty,  rtjected  by  Mr.  JeHerson 
witho'.it  communication  to  the  Senate),  tho 
effort  was  to  iinit  the  line,  and  to  terminate  it 
at  the  Rocky  Mountains;  well  knowing  that  if 
this  line  was  suffered  to  continue  indefinitely  to 
tho  west,  it  would  deprive  them  of  all  they 
wanted  ;  for  it  would  strike  the  ocean  three  de- 
grees north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columb'a. 
Without  giving  us  what  we  were  entitled  to  by 
right  of  discoveries,  and  as  successors  to  Spain, 
it  would  still  take  from  Great  Britain  till  that 
she  wanted — which  was  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
its  harl)or,  the  position  which  commanded  it, 
and  its  right  bank,  in  the  rich  and  timbered  re- 
gion of  tide-water.  The  line  on  the  49lh  parallel 
would  cut  her  ofl'  from  all  these  advanta^res ; 
and,  therefore,  to  nmtilate  that  line,  and  stop  it 
at  the  Rocky  Mountain.s,  immediately  became 
her  inexorable  policy.  At  Ghent,  in  1814,  the 
effort  was  renewed.  The  commissioners  of  the 
Unitvt'  States  and  those  of  Great  Britain  could 
not  up,ree;  and  nothing  was  done.  At  London, 
in  1818,  the  effort  was  successful ;  and  in  the 
ron\ention  then  signed  in  that  city,  the  line  of 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  wa.s  stopped  at  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  country  on  the  Columbia  was 
laid  ojK-n  for  ten  years  to  the  joint  occupation  of 
the  citi/ens  and  subjects  of  both  powers  ;  and, 
afterwards,  by  a  renewed  convention  at  London, 
this  joint  occupr^tion  was  renewed  indefinitely, 
and  until  one  of  the  parties  should  give  notice 
fer  its  termination.  It  is  under  this  privilege 
of  joint  occupation  that  Great  liritain  has  taken 
exclusive  possession  of  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  from  its  head  to  its  mouth,  and  also  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  fur  trade  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  into  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
'ains.  My  friend  and  colleague  [Mr.  Linn]  has 
.submitted  a  motion  to  require  the  President  to 
give  the  stipulated  notice  for  the  termination  of 
this  convention — a  convention  so  unequal  in  its 
operation,  from  the  inequality  of  title  between 
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the  two  parties,  and  from  the  organized  power 
of  the  British  in  that  quarter  under  the  power- 
ful direction  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Fur  Company. 
Tiius  our  title  a.s  far  as  latitude  49,  so  valid  un- 
der the  single  g>  .  if^'e^  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
without  looking  v.  other  sources,  has  been  jeop- 
arded by  this  improvident  convention ;  and  the 
longer  it  stands,  the  worse  it  is  for  us. 

A  great  fault  of  the  treaty  of  1818  was  in  ad- 
mitting an  organized  and  powerful  jwrtion  of 
the  British  people  to  come  into  possession  of  our 
lenitories  jointly  with  individual  and  discon- 
nected possessors  on  our  part.  The  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  held  dominion  there  on  the  north 
of  our  territories.  Tliey  were  powerful  in  them- 
selves, purfoctly  organized,  protected  by  their 
government,  united  with  it  in  policy,  and  con- 
trolling all  the  Indians  from  Canada  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains  out  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
north  to  Baffin's  Bay.  This  company  was  ad- 
mitted, by  the  convention  of  1818,  to  a  joint 
possession  with  us  of  all  our  territories  on  the 
Columbia  lliver.  The  eflect  was  soon  seen. 
Their  joint  possession  immediately  became  ex- 
clusive on  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  Our  fur- 
traders  were  all  driven  fiom  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains ;  then  driven  out  of  the  mountains  ; 
mcic  than  a  thousand  of  them  killed :  forts 
were  built ;  a  chain  of  posts  established  to  com- 
miinicate  with  Canada  and  Hudson's  Bay  ;  set- 
tlers introduced ;  a  colony  planted ;  firm  pos- 
session acqiiired ;  and,  at  the  end  ol  the  ten 
years  when  the  joint  possession  was  to  cease, 
the  intrusive  possessors,  protected  by  their  gov- 
ernment, refused  to  go — begun  to  set  up  title — 
and  obtained  a  renewal  of  the  convention,  with- 
out liiuit  of  time,  and  until  they  shall  receive 
notice  to  quit.  This  n'newed  convention  was 
made  in  1828;  and,  instead  of  joint  possession 
with  us  for  ten  years,  while  we  should  have 
joint  possession  with  them  of  their  rivers,  bays, 
creeks  and  harbors,  for  the  same  time — ins  tead 
of  this,  they  have  had  exclusive  possession  of 
our  teriitory,  our  river,  our  harbor,  and  our 
creeks  and  inlets,  for  above  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. They  are  establishing  themselves  as  in  a 
permanent  possession — making  the  fort  Van- 
couver, at  the  confluence  of  the  Multnomah  and 
Columbia,  in  tide-water,  the  seat  of  their  power 
and  operations.  The  notice  required  never  will 
be  given  wliile  the  present  administration  is  in 
power ;  nor  obeyed  when  given,  unless  men  are 


in  power  who  will  protect  the  rights  and  the 
honor  of  their  country.  The  fate  of  Maine  has 
doubled  the  dangers  of  the  Columbia,  and  nearly 
placed  us  in  a  position  to  choose  between  wau 
and  INFAMY,  in  relation  to  tiiat  river. 

Another  great  fault  in  the  convention  was  in 
admitting  a  claim  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
to  any  portion  of  these  territories.  Before  timt 
convention,  she  stated  no  claim ;  but  asked  a 
favor  —  the  favor  of  joint  possession  for  Un 
years:  now  she  sets  up  title.  That  title  is 
backed  by  possession.  Possession  among  na- 
tions, as  well  as  among  individuals,  is  cUvcn 
points  out  of  twelve ;  anr.  the  bold  policy  of 
Great  Britain  well  knows  how  to  avail  itself  of 
these  eleven  points.  The  Madawaska  settle- 
ment has  read  us  a  lesson  on  that  head;  ami 
the  success  there  must  lead  to  still  greater  bold- 
ness elsewhere.  The  London  convention  of 
1818  is  to  the  Columbia,  what  the  Ghent  treaty 
of  1814  was  to  Maine ;  that  is  to  say,  the  first 
false  step  in  a  game  in  which  we  furnish  the 
whole  stake,  and  then  play  for  it.  In  Maine 
the  game  is  up.  The  bold  hand  of  Great  Britain 
has  clutched  the  stake;  and  nothing  but  the 
courage  of  our  people  will  save  the  Columbia 
from  the  same  catastrophe. 

I  proe(  (1  with  more  satisfaction  to  our  title 
under  the  Nootka  Sound  treaty,  and  can  state  it 
in  a  few  words.  All  the  world  knows  the  com- 
motion which  was  excited  in  17'JO  by  the 
Nootka  Sound  controversy  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain.  It  was  a  case  in  which  the 
bullying  of  England  and  tlie  courage  of  Spain 
were  both  tried  to  the  ne  plus  ultra  point,  and 
in  which  Spanish  courage  gained  the  victory. 
Of  course,  the  British  writers  relate  the  story  in 
their  own  way  ;  but  the  debates  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  terms  of  the  treaty  in  which  ail 
ended,  show  things  as  they  were.  The  British, 
presuming  on  the  voyages  of  Captain  Cook,  took 
possession  of  Nootka;  the  Spanish  Viceroy  of 
Mexico  .sent  a  force  to  fetch  the  English  away, 
and  placed  them  in  the  fortress  of  Acapulco. 
Pitt  demanded  the  relea.se  of  his  English,  their 
restoration  to  Mootka,  and  an  apology  for  the  in- 
sult to  the  British  Crown,  in  the  violation  ofitt 
territory  and  the  persons  of  its  subJLCts ;  the 
Spaniard  refused  to  release,  refused  the  restora- 
tion, and  the  apology,  on  the  ground  that  Nootka 
was  Spanish  territory,  and  declared  that  ti  "y 
would  light  for  its  possession.    Then  both  pa.  - 
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ties  prepared  for  war.  The  preparations  fixed 
the  attention  of  all  Europe.  Great  Britain  bul- 
lied to  the  point  of  holding  the  match  over  the 
touch-hole  of  the  cannon ;  but  the  Spaniards  re- 
maining firm,  she  relaxed,  and  entered  into  a 
convention  which  abnegated  her  claim.  She  ac- 
cepted from  the  Spaniards  the  privilege  of  land- 
ing and  building  huts  on  the  unoccupied  parts 
of  the  coast,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  and  trad- 
inc;  and  while  this  acceptance  nullified  her 
Claim,  yet  she  took  nothing  under  it — not  even 
temporary  use — never  having  built  a  hut,  erect- 
ed a  tont,  or  commenced  any  sort  of  settlement 
on  any  part  of  the  coast.  Mr.  Fox  keenly  re- 
proached Mr.  Pitt  with  the  terms  of  this  con- 
vention, being,  as  he  showed,  a  limitAtion  instead 
of  an  acquisition  of  rights. 

Our  title  is  clear:  that  of  the  British  is  ..ull. 
She  sets  up  none — that  is,  she  states  no  deri- 
fation  of  title.  There  is  not  a  paper  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  in  which  a  British  minister 
has  stated  a  title,  or  even  a  claim.  They  have 
endeavored  to  obtain  the  country  by  the  arts  of 
diplomacy ;  but  never  have  stated  a  title,  avid 
never  can  state  one.  The  fur-trader.  Sir  Alex- 
ander JIcKenzie,  prompted  the  acquisition,  gave 
the  reason  for  it,  and  never  pretended  a  title. 
Ills  own  discoveries  gave  no  title.  They  were 
subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  Captain  Gray, 
and  far  to  the  north  of  the  Columbia.  lie  never 
saw  that  river.  lie  missed  the  head  sources  of 
it,  fell  upon  the  Tacoiiclie  Tesse,  and  struck  the 
Pacific  in  a  latitude  500  miles  (by  the  coast)  to 
the  north  of  the  Columbia.  His  subsequent 
discoveries  were  all  north  of  that  point.  IJe 
was  looking  for  a  communication  with  the  sea 
—for  a  river,  a  harbor,  and  a  place  for  a  colony 
—within  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain  ;  and, 
not  finding  any,  lie  boldly  recommended  his  go- 
vernment to  seize  the  Columbia  River,  to  hold 
it,  and  to  expel  the  Americans  from  the  whole 
country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  And 
upon  these  pretensions  the  British  claim  has 
rested,  until  possession  has  made  them  bold 
enough  to  exclude  it  from  the  subjects  of  foimal 
negotiation  between  the  two  countries.  The 
l)eace-mission  refused  us  peace  on  that  point. 
The  President  tells  us  that  there  is  "  no  proba- 
bility of  comiii':'  to  any  agi-eevient  at  present ! " 
Then  when  can  the  agreement  be  made  ?  If  re- 
fiised  now,  when  is  it  to  come  ?    Never,  until 


we  show  that  we  prefer  war  to  ignominious 
peace. 

This  is  the  British  title  to  the  Columbia,  and 
tho  only  one  that  she  wants  for  any  thing.  It 
suits  her  to  have  that  river :  it  is  her  interest 
to  have  it :  it  strengthen^  her,  and  weakens 
others,  for  her  to  have  it ;  and,  therefore,  have 
it  she  will.  This  is  her  title,  and  this  her  argu- 
ment. Upon  this  title  and  argument,  she  gets  a 
slice  from  Maine,  and  gains  the  mountain  bar- 
rier which  covers  Quebec  ;  and,  ujion  this  title 
and  argument,  she  means  to  have  the  Columbia 
River.  The  events  of  the  late  war,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  steam  power  to  ocean  navigation, 
Ijegat  her  title  to  the  country  between  Halifax 
and  Quebec:  the  suggestions  of  McKenzie  begat 
her  title  to  the  Columbia.  Improvident  diplo- 
macy on  our  part,  a  war  countenance  on  her 
part,  and  this  strange  treaty,  have  given  success 
to  her  pretensions  in  Maine:  the  same  diplo- 
macy, and  the  same  countenance,  have  given  h?r 
a  foothold  on  the  Columbia.  It  is  for  the  Great 
"West  to  see  that  no  traitorous  treaty  shall 
abandon  it  to  her.  The  President,  in  his  mes- 
sage, says  that  there  was  no  chance  for  any 
'•  agreement "  about  it  at  present ;  that  it  would 
not  be  made  the  subject  of  a  '■'■formal  negotia- 
tion^^ at  present;  that  it  could  not  be  included 
in  the  duties  of  the  "special  mission."  Why 
so  ?  The  mission  was  one  of  peace,  and  to  set- 
tle every  thing;  and  why  omit  this  pregnant 
question "?  Was  this  a  war  question,  and  there- 
fore not  to  be  settled  by  the  peace  mission  ? 
Why  not  come  to  an  agreement  now,  if  agree- 
ment is  ever  intended  ?  The  answer  is  evident. 
No  agreement  is  ever  intended.  Contented  with 
her  possession.  Great  Britain  wants  delay,  that 
time  may  ripen  possession  into  title,  and  for- 
tunate events  facilitate  her  designs.  My  col- 
league and  myself  were  sounded  on  this  point: 
our  answers  fori  ude  the  belief  that  we  would 
compromise  or  sacrifice  the  rights  and  interests 
of  our  country ;  and  this  may  have  been  the 
reason  why  there  were  no  '"'formal "  negotia- 
tions in  relation  to  it.  Had  we  been  "soft 
cnouf^h"  there  might  have  been  an  agreement 
to  divide  our  country  by  the  river,  or,  to  refer 
the  whole  title  to  the  decision  of  a  friendly 
sovereign  !  We  were  not  soft  enough  for  that ; 
and  if  such  a  paper,  marked  B,  and  identified 
with  the  initials  of  our  Secretary,  had  been  sent 
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to  tho  Missouri  delegation,  as  was  sent  to  the 
Maine  commissioners,  instead  of  subduing  us  to 
tho  purposes  of  Great  Britain,  it  would  have  re- 
ceived from  the  whole  delegation  the  answer 
due  to  treason,  to  cowardice,  and  to  insolence. 

But,  it  is  demanded,  what  do  we  want  with 
this  country,  so  far  off  from  us  ?  I  answer  by 
asking,  in  my  turn,  what  do  the  British  want 
with  it,  who  are  so  much  further  off?  They 
want  it  for  the  fur  trade ;  for  a  colony ;  for  an 
outlet  to  the  sea ;  for  the  communication  across 
the  continent ;  for  a  road  to  Asia ;  for  the  com- 
mand of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  In- 
dians against  us  ;  for  the  port  and  naval  station 
which  is  to  command  the  commerce  and  navi- 
gation of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and  open 
new  channels  of  trade  with  China,  Japan,  Poly- 
nesia, And  the  great  East.  They  want  it  for 
these  reasons ;  and  we  want  it  for  the  same ; 
and  because  it  adjoins  us,  and  belongs  to  us, 
and  should  be  possessed  by  our  descendants, 
who  will  be  our  friends ;  and  not  by  aliens, 
who  will  be  our  enemies. 

Forty  years  ago,  it  was  written  by  Humboldt 
that  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  invited  Euro- 
peans to  found  a  fine  colony  there ;  and,  twenty 
years  ago,  the  American  Congress  adopted  a  re- 
solve, tlud  no  part  of  this  continent  was  open 
to  European  colonization.  The  remark  of 
Humboldt  was  that  of  a  sagacious  European  ; 
the  resolve  of  Congress  was  the  work  of  pa- 
triotic Americans.  It  remains  to  be  seen  which 
will  prevail  The  convention  of  1818  has  done 
us  the  mischief;  it  put  the  European  power  in 
possession :  and  possession  with  nations,  still 
more  than  n  ith  individuals,  is  the  main  point 
hi  the  contest.  It  will  require  the  western 
pioneers  to  recover  the  lost  ground  ;  and  they 
reviist  be  encouraged  in  the  enterprise  by  liberal 
grants  of  lands,  by  military  protection,  and  by 
governmental  authority.  It  li  time  for  the  bill 
of  my  colleague  to  pass.  The  first  session  of 
the  first  Congress  under  the  new  census  should 
pass  it.  The  majority  will  be  democratic,  and 
the  democracy  will  demand  that  great  work  at 
their  hands,  I  put  no  faith  in  negotiation.  I 
exjwct  nothing  but  loss  and  shame  from  any 
negotiation  in  London.  Our  safety  is  in  the 
energy  of  our  people  ;  in  their  prompt  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  ;  and  in  their  invincible  de- 
termination to  maintain  their  rights. 

I  (lu  not  dilate  upon  the  value  and  extent  of 


this  great  country.  A  word  suffices  to  display 
both.  In  extent,  it  is  larger  than  the  Atlantic 
portion  of  the  old  thirteen  United  States ;  In 
climate,  softer;  in  fertility,  greater;  in  salu- 
brity, superior;  in  position,  better,  because 
fronting  Asia,  and  washed  by  a  tranquil  sea. 
In  all  these  particulars,  the  western  slope  of 
our  continent  is  far  more  happy  than  the  east- 
em.  In  configuration,  it  is  ineyprcssibly  fine 
and  grand — a  vast  oblong  square,  with  natural 
boundaries,  and  a  single  gateway  into  the  sea. 
The  snow-capped  Rocky  Mountains  enclose  it 
to  the  east,  an  iron-bound  coast  on  the  west :  a 
frozen  desert  on  the  north,  and  sandy  plains  on 
the  south.  All  its  rivers,  rising  on  the  segment 
of  a  vast  circumference,  run  to  r.ieet  each  other 
in  the  centre  ;  and  then  flow  together  into  tho 
ocean,  through  a  gap  in  the  mountain,  where 
the  heats  of  summer  and  the  colds  of  winter  are 
never  felt ;  and  where  southern  and  northern 
diseases  are  equally  unknown.  This  is  the  val- 
ley of  the  Columbia — a  country  whose  every 
advantage  is  crowned  by  the  advantages  of  po- 
sition and  configuration  :  by  the  unity  of  all  its 
parts — the  inaccessibility  of  its  borders— and 
its  single  introgression  to  the  sea.  Such  a 
country  is  formed  for  union,  wealth,  and 
strength.  It  can  have  but  one  capital,  and 
that  will  be  a  Thebes  ;  but  one  commercial  em- 
porium, and  that  will  be  Tyre,  queen  of  cities. 
Such  a  country  can  have  but  one  people,  one 
interest,  one  government :  and  that  people 
should  be  American — that  interest  ours— and 
that  government  republican.  Great  Britain 
plays  for  the  whole  valley :  failing  in  that,  she 
is  willing  to  divide  by  the  river.  Accursed  and 
infamous  be  the  man  that  divides  or  alienates  it ! 

II. — Impressment. 

Impressment  is  another  of  the  omitted  sub- 
jects. This  having  been  a  cause  of  war  in 
1812,  and  being  now  declared,  by  the  American 
negotiator,  to  be  a  sufficient  cause  for  future 
wars,  it  would  naturally,  to  my  mind,  have 
been  included  in  the  labors  of  a  special  mi.s- 
sion,  dedicated  to  peace,  and  extolled  for  its  be- 
nevolent conception.  We  would  have  expected 
to  find  such  a  subject,  after  such  a  declaration, 
included  in  the  labors  of  such  a  mission.  Not 
so  the  fact.  The  treaty  does  not  mention  im- 
pressment. A  brief  paragraph  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message  informs  us  that  there  was  a  cot- 
rcspondence  on  this  point ;  and,  on  turning  to 
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this  correspondence,  we  actually  find  two  let- 
ters on  the  subject :  one  from  Mr.  Webster  to 
Lord  Ashburton — one  from  Lord  Ashburton  to 
Mr.  Webster :  both  showing;,  from  their  dates, 
that  they  were  written  after  the  treaty  was 
signed;  and,  from  their  character,  that  they 
were  written  for  the  public,  and  not  for  the  ne- 
i-otiators.  The  treaty  was  signed  on  the  9th 
of  August ;  the  letters  were  written  on  the  8th 
and  9th  of  the  same  month.  They  are  a  plea, 
and  a  reply ;  and  they  leave  the  subject  pre- 
cisely where  they  found  it.  From  their  date 
and  character,  they  seem  to  bo  what  the  law- 
yers call  the  j'oslea — that  is  to  say,  the  after- 
vards;  and  are  very  properly  postponed  to 
the  end  of  the  document  containing  the  corres- 
pondence, where  they  find  place  on  the  120th 
papj.  They  look  e.r  post  facto  there  ;  and, 
putting  all  things  together,  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  American  negotiator  had  said  to  the  British 
lord  (after  the  negotiation  was  over) :  '  My  Lord, 
here  is  impressment — a  pretty  subject  for  a 
composition  ;  the  people  will  love  to  read  some- 
thing about  it ;  so  let  us  compose.'  To  which, 
it  would  seem,  his  lordship  had  answered :  '  You 
may  compose  as  much  as  you  please  for  your 
people ;  I  leave  that  field  to  you :  and  when 
jou  are  done,  I  will  write  three  lines  for  my 
own  government,  to  let  it  know  that  I  stick  to 
impressment.'  In  about  this  manner,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  two  letters  were  got  up ; 
and  that  the  American  negotiator  in  this  little 
business  has  committed  a  couple  of  the  largest 
faults :  frst,  in  naming  the  subject  of  impress- 
ment at  all !  next,  in  ever  signing  a  treaty,  after 
having  named  it,  without  an  unqualified  renun- 
ciation of  the  pretension ! 

Sir,  the  same  thing  is  not  always  equally 
proper.  Time  and  circumstances  qualify  the 
proprieties  of  international,  as  well  as  of  indi- 
vidual intercourse ;  and  what  was  proper  and 
commendable  at  one  time,  may  become  im- 
proper, reprehensible,  and  derogatory  at  another. 
When  George  the  Third,  in  the  first  article  of 
his  first  treaty  with  the  United  States,  at  the 
end  of  a  seven  years'  war,  acknowledged  them 
to  be  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  States, 
and  renounced  all  dominion  over  them,  this  was 
a  proud  and  glorious  consummation  for  us,  and 
the  crowning  mercy  of  a  victorious  rebellion. 
The  same  acknowledgment  and  renunciation 
from  Queen  Victoria,  at  present,  would  be  an 


insult  for  her  to  offer — a  degradation  for  us  to 
accept.  So  of  this  question  of  impressment.  It 
was  right  in  all  the  administrations  previous  to 
the  late  war,  to  negotiate  for  its  renunciation. 
But  after  having  gone  to  war  for  tliis  cause ; 
after  having  suppressed  the  practice  by  wiir ; 
after  near  thirty  year?'  exemption  from  it — 
after  •  all  this,  for  our  negotiator  to  put  the 
question  in  discussicn,  was  to  comproniise  our 
rights  !  To  sign  a  treaty  without  its  renuncia- 
tion, after  having  proposed  to  treat  about  it, 
was  to  relinquish  them !  Our  negotiator  should 
not  have  mentioned  the  subject.  It  mentioned 
to  him  by  the  British  negotiator,  he  should 
have  replied,  that  the  answer  to  that  i)reten- 
sion  was  in  the  cannon's  mouth  ! 

But  to  name  it  himself,  and  then  sign  with- 
out renunciation,  and  to  be  invited  to  London 
to  treat  about  it — to  do  this,  was  to  descend 
from  our  por.'tion ;  to  lose  the  benefit  of  the 
late  war ;  tc  revive  the  question  ;  to  invite  the 
renewal  of  the  practice,  by  admitting  it  to  be 
an  unsettled  question — and  to  degrade  the 
present  generation,  by  admitting  that  they 
would  negotiate  where  their  ancestors  had 
fought.  These  are  fair  inferences  ;  and  infer- 
ences not  counteracted  by  the  euphonious  de- 
claration that  the  American  government  is 
"prepared  to  say^^  that  the  practice  of  im- 
pressment cannot  hereafter  be  allowed  to  take 
place  I — as  if,  after  great  study,  we  had  just  ar- 
rived at  that  conclusion  !  and  as  if  we  had  not 
declared  much  more  courageously  in  the  case 
of  the  Maine  boundary,  the  Sclilosser  massacre, 
and  the  Creole  mutiny  and  murder  !  The 
British,  after  the  experience  they  have  had, 
will  know  how  to  value  our  courageous  decla- 
ration, and  must  pay  due  respect  to  our  flag  ! 
For  one,  I  never  liked  these  declarations,  and 
never  made  a  speech  in  favor  of  any  one  of 
them ;  and  now  I  like  them  less  than  ever,  and 
am  prepared  to  put  no  further  faith  in  the  de- 
clarations of  gentlemen  who  were  for  going  to 
war  for  the  smallest  part  of  the  Maine  bounda- 
ry in  1838,  and  now  surrender  three  hundred 
miles  of  that  boundary  for  fear  of  war,  when 
there  is  no  danger  of  war.  I  am  prepared  to 
say  that  I  care  not  a  straw  for  the  heroic  de- 
clarations of  such  gentlemen.  I  want  actions, 
not  phrases.  I  want  Mr.  Jefferson's  act  in 
180G — rejection  of  any  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  that  does  not  renounce  impressment  ! 
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And  after  having  declared,  by  law,  black  im- 
pressment on  the  coast  of  Africa  to  be  piracy  ; 
after  stipulating  to  send  a  fleet  there,  to  en- 
force our  law  against  that  impressment — after 
this,  I  am  ready  to  do  the  same  thing  against 
white  impressment  on  our  own  coasts,  and  on 
the  high  seas.  I  am  ready  to  enact  that  the 
impressment  of  my  white  fellow-citizens  out  of 
an  American  ship  is  an  act  of  piracy  ;  and  then 
to  follow  out  that  enactment  in  its  every  conse- 
quence. 

The  correspondence  between  our  Secretary 
negotiator  and  Lord  Ashburton  on  this  subject, 
has  been  read  to  you— that  correspondence 
which  was  drawn  up  after  the  treaty  was 
finished,  and  intended  for  the  American  public  : 
and  what  a  correspondence  it  is!  What  an 
exchange  of  phrases  1  One  denies  the  right  of 
impressment :  the  other  affirms  it.  Both  wish 
for  an  amicable  agreement ;  but  neither  attempts 
to  agree.  Both  declare  the  season  of  peace  to 
be  the  proper  time  to  settle  this  question ;  and 
both  agree  that  the  present  season  of  peace  is 
not  the  convenient  one.  Our  Secretary  rises  so 
high  as  to  declare  that  the  administration  "  is 
now  prepared  "  to  put  its  veto  on  the  practice  : 
the  liritish  negotiator  shows  that  his  Govern- 
ment is  still  jtropared  to  resume  the  practice 
whenever  her  interest  requires  it.  Our  nego- 
tiator hopes  that  his  comnmnication  will  be 
received  in  the  spirit  of  peace:  the  British 
minister  replies,  that  it  will.  Our  secretary  then 
persuades  himself  that  the  British  minister  will 
communicate  his  sentiments  in  this  repect,  to 
his  own  government :  his  Lordship  promises  it 
faithfully.  And,  thereupon,  they  shake  hands 
and  part. 

IIow  diflcrent  this  holiday  scene  from  the 
firm  and  virile  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson  :  "  No 
treaty  to  be  signed  without  a  2>rovision  against 
impressment ; "  and  this  language  backed  by 
the  fact  of  the  instant  rejection  of  a  treaty  so 
signed !  Lord  Chatham  said  of  MagnaCliarta 
that  it  was  homely  Latin,  but  worth  all  the 
classics.  So  say  I  of  this  reply  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son: it  is  plain  English,  but  worth  all  the 
phrases  which  rhetoric  could  ever  expend  upon 
the  subject.  It  is  the  only  answer  which  our 
secretary  negotiator  should  have  given,  after 
committing  the  fault  of  broaching  the  subject. 
Instead  of  that,  he  commences  rhetorician,  new 
vamps  old  arguments,  writes  largely  and  pret- 


tily ;  an<l  loses  the  question  by  making  it  debat- 
able. His  adversary  sees  his  adantage  and 
seizes  it.  lie  abandons  the  field  of  rhetoric  to 
the  lawyer  negotiator ;  puts  in  a  fresh  claim  to 
impressment;  saves  the  question  from  Www 
lost  by  a  non-user;  re-establishes  the  dtlmte 
and  adjourns  it  to  London.  He  keeps  alive  the 
pretension  of  impressment  against  us,  the  white 
race,  while  binding  us  to  go  to  Africa  to  fipht 
it  down  for  the  black  race ;  and  has  actually 
left  us  on  lower  ground  in  relation  to  this  ques- 
tion, than  wo  stood  upon  before  the  late  war. 
If  this  treaty  is  ratified,  we  must  begin  where 
we  were  in  180G,  when  Mr.  Slonroe  and  Mr. 
Pinckncy  went  to  London  to  negotiate  against 
impressment ;  we  must  begin  where  they  did 
with  the  disadvantavo  of  having  yielded  to 
Great  Britain  all  that  she  wanted,  and  havin^ 
lost  all  our  vantage-ground  in  the  negotiation. 
We  must  go  to  London,  engage  in  a  humiliating 
negotiation,  become  the  spectacle  of  nations, 
and  the  sport  of  diplomacy ;  and  wear  out  years 
in  begging  to  be  spared  from  British  seizure, 
when  sitting  under  our  own  flag,  and  sailing  in 
our  own  ship :  we  must  submit  to  all  this 
degradation,  shame  and  outrage,  unless  Congress 
redeems  us  from  the  condition  into  which  we 
have  fallen,  and  provides  for  the  lilx'rty  of  our 
people  on  the  seas,  by  placing  American  im- 
pressment where  African  imjiressinent  lias  al- 
ready been  placed — piracy  by  law !  For  one,  I 
am  ready  to  vote  the  act — to  execute  it — and  to 
abide  its  every  consequence. 

III. — The  liberated  slaves. 

The  case  of  the  Creole,  as  it  is  called,  is 
another  of  the  omitted  subjects.  It  is  only  one 
of  a  number  of  cases  (diflering  in  degree,  but 
the  same  in  character)  which  have  occurred 
within  a  few  years,  and  are  becoming  more 
frequent  and  violent.  It  is  the  case  of  Ameri- 
can vessels,  having  American  slaves  on  board, 
and  pursuing  a  lawful  voyage,  and  being  driven 
by  storms  or  carried  by  violence  into  a  British 
port,  and  their  slaves  liberated  by  British  law, 
This  is  the  nature  of  the  wrong.  It  is  a  gene- 
ral outrage  liable  to  occur  in  any  part  of  the 
British  dominions,  but  happens  most  usually 
in  the  British  West  India  islands,  which  line 
the  passage  round  the  Florida  reefs  m  a  voyage 
between  New  Orleans  and  the  Atlantic  ports, 
I  do  not  speak  of  the  12,000  slaves  (worth  at  a 
moderate  computation,  considering  they  must 
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be  all  pwwii,  and  lu  youth  or  middle  life,  at 
kist  $('),()00,000)  enticed  into  Canada,  and  rc- 
wivcd  with  the  honors  and  advantages  duo  to 
ihc  first  class  of  emigrants.  I  do  not  speak  of 
these,  nor  of  the  lihcration  of  slaves  carried 
voluntarily  by  their  owners  into  British  ports : 
the  man  who  exposes  his  property  wilfully  to 
ihe  operation  of  a  knc  \n  law,  should  abide  the 
consequences  to  which  he  has  subjected  it.  1 
confine  myself  to  cases  of  the  class  mentioned — 
•uch  as  the  Kncomiuni,  the  Comet,  ♦lie  Euter- 
|irL<e,  the  Creole,  and  the  IlermoFd — cases  in 
which  wreck,  tempest,  violence,  mutiny  and 
murder  were  the  means  of  carrying  the  vessel 
into  the  interdicted  port ;  and  in  wiiich  the 
>lave  property,  after  being  saved  to  the  owners 
from  revolt  smd  tempests,  became  the  victim 
and  the  prey  of  British  law.  It  is  of  such  cases 
tliat  I  complain,  and  of  which  I  say  that  they 
furnish  no  subject  for  the  operation  of  injurious 
laws,  aJid  that  each  of  these  vessels  should  have 
hiin  received  with  the  hospitality  due  to  mis- 
fortune, and  allow  ed  to  depart  with  all  conve- 
nient despatch,  and  with  all  her  contents  of 
persons  and  property.  This  is  the  law  of 
nations:  it  is  what  the  civilization  of  the  age 
iiHluircs.  And  it  is  not  to  be  tolerated  in  this 
nineteenth  century  that  an  American  citizen, 
jiassing  from  one  port  to  another  of  his  own 
country,  with  property  protected  by  the  laws  of 
hiscomUry,siiould  encounter  the  perils  of  an  tm- 
fortunate  navigator  in  the  dark  ages,  shipwrecked 
on  a  rude  and  barbarian  coast.  This  is  not  to  bo 
tolerated  in  this  age,  and  by  such  a  power  as 
tlie  United  States,  and  after  sending  a  lieet  to 
Africa  to  protect  the  negroes.  Justice,  like 
oharitj',  should  begia  at  home  ;  and  protection 
•iiould  be  given  where  allegiance  is  exacted. 
U  u  cannot  tolerate  the  spoil  and  pillage  of  our 
on-n  citizens,  within  sight  of  our  own  coasts, 
after  sending  4,000  miles  to  redress  the  wrongs 
"f  the  black  race.  But  if  this  treaty  is  ratified 
it  seems  tluit  we  shall  ha  ,-o  to  endure  it,  or  seek 
redress  by  other  means  than  negotiation.  The 
previous  cases  were  at  lea.st  ameliorated  by 
comiK'nsation  to  their  owners  for  the  liberation 
of  the  slaves  ;  but  in  the  more  recent  and  most 
atrocious  casie  of  the  Creole,  there  is  no  indem 
nity  of  any  kind — neither  compensation  to  the 
erniers  whose  property  has  been  taken;  nor 
apology  to  the  Government,  whose  flag  has 
been  insulted ;  nor  security  for  the  future,  by 
Vol.  II.— 28 


giving  up  the  practice.  A  treaty  is  signed  with- 
out a  stipulation  of  any  kind  on  tlv  subject ; 
and  as  it  would  seem,  to  the  satisfaction  of  those 
who  made  it,  and  of  the  President,  who  sends 
it  to  us.  A  correspondence  has  been  had;  tho 
negotiators  have  exchanged  diplomatic  notes  on 
the  subject ;  and  these  notes  are  exjH'cted  to  be 
as  satisfactory  to  the  country  as  to  those  who 
now  have  the  rule  of  it.  The  President  in  his 
message  says : 

'•  On  the  subject  of  tho  interference  of  the 
British  authorities  in  the  West  indies,  a  confi- 
dent hope  is  entertained  that  the  correspondence 
which  has  taken  place,  .showing  the  t^nninils 
taken  l)y  this  government,  and  the  engagements 
entered  into  by  the  British  minister,  will  be 
found  such  as  to  .satisfy  the  just  expectation  of 
the  j)eople  of  tho  United  States." — Message. 
August  'J. 

This  is  a  short  paragraph  for  so  large  a  sub 
jcct;  but  it  is  all  the  message  contains.  But 
let  us  sec  what  it  amounts  to,  and  what  it  is 
that  is  expected  to  satisfy  the  just  expectations 
of  the  countr}-.  It  is  the  yrounds  taken  in 
the  correspondence,  and  the  nigagemenls 
entered  into  by  the  British  minister,  which  are 
to  work  out  this^agreeable  effect. 

And  it  is  of  the  grouiuls  stated  in  the  Secro- 
tary's  two  letters,  and  the  engagement  entered 
into  in  Lord  Ashburton's  note,  that  the  Presi- 
dent predicates  his  belief  of  the  jjublic  satisfac- 
tion in  relation  to  this  growing  and  most  sensi- 
tive question.  This  brings  us  to  these  grounds, 
and  this  engagement,  that  we  may  see  the  nature 
and  solidity  of  the  one,  and  tho  extent  and  va- 
lidity of  the  other.  The  grounds  for  the  public 
satisfaction  are  in  the  Secretary's  letters ;  the 
engagement  is  in  Lord  Ashburton's  letter ;  and 
what  do  they  amount  to  ?  On  the  part  of  the 
Secretary,  I  am  free  to  say  that  he  has  laid  down 
the  law  of  nations  correctly  ;  that  he  has  well 
stated  the  principles  of  public  law  which  save 
from  hazard  or  loss,  or  penalty  of  any  kind,  tho 
vessel  engaged  in  a  lawful  trade,  and  driven  or 
carried  against  her  will,  into  a  prohibited  port, 
lie  hiis  well  shown  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, no  advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  the  dis- 
tressed vessel ;  that  she  is  to  bo  received  with 
the  hospitality  due  to  misfortune,  and  allowed 
to  depart,  after  receiving  the  succors  of  hu- 
manity, with  all  her  contents  of  persons  and 
things.  All  this  is  well  laid  down  by  our  Secre- 
tary.   Thus  far  his  grounds  are  solid.    But,  alas, 
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this  is  all  talk  !  and  the  very  next  paragraph, 
after  a  handsome  vindication  of  our  rights  under 
the  law  of  nations,  is  to  ahandon  them  !  I  refer 
to  the  paragraph  commencing :  "  If  your  Ijord- 
nhip  has  vn  outhoritij  to  enter  into  a  stipula- 
tion by  treaty  for  the  prevention  ofaurh  occur- 
rences hereaf/er,'"  &c.  This  whole  paragraph 
is  fatal  to  the  Secretary's  grotmds,  and  pregnant 
with  strange  and  ominous  meanings.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  an  admission,  in  the  very  first 
line,  that  no  treaty  stipulation  to  prevent  future 
occurrences  of  the  same  kind  oan  be  ohtained 
here !  that  the  special  mission,  whirh  came  to 
settle  every  thing,  and  to  estab'ish  peace,  will 
not  settle  this  thing ;  which  the  Scrretr.ry,  in 
numerous  para;^rnphs,  allege  .  to  be  a  dangerous 
sciirce  of  future  wa:* !  This  is  a  strange  contra- 
iiction,  rnd  moKt  easily  got  over  by  our  Secre- 
tary. In  default  of  a  treaty  stipulation  (which 
he  takes  for  granted,  and  evidently  makes  no 
cfTcrt  to  obtain),  he  goes  on  to  solicit  fi  jx  rsoual 
engagement  from  his  Lordship  ;  and  tni  engage- 
ment of  what  ?  That  the  law  of  nat'cns  shnll 
be  observed  ?  No !  but  that  instructions  shall 
be  given  to  the  British  local  authorities  in  the 
islands,  whicli  shall  lead  thum  jto  regulate  their 
conduct  in  conformity  '„  ith  the  rights  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  just  expectations 
of  their  government,  and  in  such  maimer  as 
shall,  in  future,  take  away  !;11  reasonable  ground 
of  complaint.  This  is  the  extent  of  the  engage- 
ment which  was  so  solicited,  and  which  was  to 
supply  the  place  of  a  treaty  stipulation  !  If  the 
engagf.'ment  had  been  given  in  the  words  pro- 
posed, it  would  not  have  been  worth  a  straw. 
But  it  is  not  given  in  those  words,  but  with 
glaring  and  killing  additions  and  differences. 
His  Lordship  follows  the  commencement  of  the 
fonnula  with  sufficient  accuracy  ;  but,  lest  any 
possible  consequence  might  be  derived  from  it, 
he  takes  care  to  add,  that  when  these  'davcs  do 
reach  them  "  rin  matter  by  what  jjuy.hs,"  there 
is  no  alternative  !  JTospitahty,  good  wishes, 
friendly  feeling,  tlu>  duties  of  good  neighborhood 
— all  give  way  I  The  British  law  governs  !  ami 
that  law  is  too  well  known  to  recjuire  repetition. 
Thi'S  is  the  smn  and  substance  ( f  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton's  qualifications  of  tbe  engagement ;  and  they 
shov  him  to  be  a  mau  of  honor,  that  would  not 
leave  the  Secretary  negotiator  the  slightest  ruom 
for  raising  a  doubt  ts  to  che  nature  of  the  instruc- 
tions whicli  he  engaged  to  liave  given.    These 


instructions  go  only  to  the  mode  of  exccutin" 
the  law.  Ilis  Lordship  engages  only  for  the 
civility  and  gentleness  of  the  manner— /Ai;  mta- 
viler  in  viodo  ;  while  the  firm  execution  of  the 
law  itself  remains  as  it  w&s—forlitcr  in  re. 

Lord  Ashburton  proposes  London  as  the  bt'st 
place  to  consider  this  subject.  Mr.  Webster 
accepts  London,  and  hopes  that  her  Majesty^ 
government  will  give  us  treaty  stipulations  to 
remove  all  further  cause  for  complaint  on  this 
subject.  This  is  his  last  hope,  contained  in  the 
la.st  sentence  of  his  last  note.  And  now  why 
a  treaty  stipulation  hereafter,  if  this  engaijcmcnt 
is  such  (as  the  President  says  it  is)  as  to  satisfy 
the  jusi  expectations  of  the  people  of  the  Unitei] 
States  ?  Wh>  any  thing  more,  if  that  is  enough  I 
And  if  treaty  stipulations  are  wantinn;  (as  in 
fact  they  are),  why  go  to  London  (or  them— 
the  liead-quarttTr"  of  abolitionism,  the  scat  of  the 
World's  Convention  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
•ind  the  laboratory  in  which  the  insurrccti(pii 
of  San  Domingo  was  liibricated  ?  >Vhy  go  to 
London  ?  Why  go  any  where  ?  Why  delay  / 
Why  not  do  it  here  ?  Why  not  incliidc  it 
among  the  beatitudes  of  the  vaunted  peiire 
mission  ?  The  excuse  ihat  the  minister  liad  not 
powers,  is  contradictory  and  absurd.  The  Sec- 
retary negotiator  tells  us,  in  his  first  letter,  thiit 
tiie  minister  came  with  full  powers  to  .^ettle 
every  .subject  in  discussion.  This  was  a  sulijwt 
in  discussion  ;  and  had  been  fince  the  time  of 
the  Comet,  the  Encomium,  and  the  Enterprise- 
years  ago.  If  instructions  were  forgotten,  wliy 
not  send  for  them  ?  What  are  the  steamers  for. 
that,  in  the  six  months  that  the  peace  inis.Mun 
was  here,  they  coidd  not  have  brouglit  tiicse 
instructions  a  dozen  times  ?  No  !  the  ti  uth  is. 
the  British  government  would  do  notliintr  upon 
'>'s  subject  when  she  found  she  could  accoin- 
pli.«h  all  her  own  objects  without  granting  anv 
thing. 

IV. — BUKK'NG    OF    TliE   CaUOLINE. 

The  Caroline  is  the  last  of  tlie  seven  subjects 

in  the  arrangement  which  I  make  'if  them.  I  n'- 

serve  it  for  the  last ;  Hie  extreme  iirnoininy  of 

its  termination  mal-'.ng  't,  in  my  opinio",  the 

I  natural  conclusion  o**  a  disgraceful  negotiation, 

I  It  is  a  case  in  which  all  the  sources  of  national 

!  degradation  seem  to  have  beei.  put  in  leq'iisi- 

tion — diplomacy,  legislation ;  the  judiciary ;  ami 

,  even  the  military.     To  volunteer  propitiatit/M 

to  Great  Britain,  and  to  deprecate  her  wrath. 
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^ein  to  have  been  the  sole  concern  of  the  admin- 
;tration,  when  signal  reparation  was  due  from 
!ur  to  us.  And  here  again  wo  have  to  lament 
the  abse.:"*^  of  all  the  customary  disclosures  in 
the  jirogress  of  negotiations.  No  protocol,  no 
iiiini.tos,  no  memorandums :  nothing  to  show 
how  a  subject  began,  went  oj),  and  reached  its 
fonsuniination.  Every  thing  was  informal  in 
this  anomalous  negotiation.  Wat  Tyler  never 
listed  the  ink-horn  worse  than  our  Secretary- 
negotiator  hated  it  upon  this  occasion.  It  was 
inly  after  a  thing  was  finished,  that  the  pen 
was  resorted  to  ;  and  then  merely  to  record  the 
agreement,  and  put  a  face  upon  it  for  the  public 
eye.  In  this  way  many  things  may  have  been 
!i>cussed,  which  leave  no  written  trace  behind 
them ;  and  it  would  be  a  curious  circumstance 
if  so  large  a  subject,  and  one  so  delicate  as  the 
State  debts,  should  find  itself  in  that  predica- 
ment. 

The  case  of  the  Caroline  is  now  near  four  years 
fill.  It  occurred  in  December  of  the  year  1838, 
lindcr  Mr.  Van  Burcn's  administration ;  but  it 
was  iKit  until  March,  1841,  and  until  the  new 
administration  was  in  power,  that  the  question 
assimed  its  high  character  of  a  quarrel  between 
ih  (nited  States  and  Great  Britain.  Before 
that  time,  the  outrage  upon  the  Caroline  was 
only  the  act  of  the  individuals  engaged  in  it. 
The  arrest  of  one  of  these  individuals  brought 
lilt  the  British  government.  She  assumed  the 
oftnce ;  alleged  the  outrage  to  have  been  per- 
[Ktrated  by  her  authority ;  and  demanded  the 
release  of  McLeod,  under  the  clear  implication 
ijf  a  national  threat  if  he  was  not  surrendered. 
The  release  was  demanded  unconditionally — not 
the  slightest  apology  or  atonement  being  offered 
for  tlie  oitragc  on  the  Caroline,  out  of  which 
the  arrest  of  McLeod  grew.  The  arrogant  de- 
mand of  the  British  was  delivered  to  the  new 
Secretary  of  State  on  the  12th  day  of  March. 
Instead  of  refu.sing  to  answer  under  a  threat,  he 
answred  the  sooner ;  and,  in  his  answer  went 
far  bi'yond  what  the  minister  [Mr.  Fox]  had 
demanded.  lie  despatched  the  Attorney-general 
"f  the  United  States  to  New  York,  to  act  as 
cmn.sel  for  McLcod ;  he  sent  a  Major-general 
«!"  the  United  States  army  along  with  him,  to 
?ive  emphasis  to  his  presence ;  and  he  gave  a 
false  version  to  the  law  of  nations,  which  would 
ii't  only  cover  the  McLeod  case,  but  all  suc- 
wdiiig  cases  of  the  same  kind.  I  consider  all 
this  the  work  of  the  State  Department ;  for 


General  Harrison  was  too  new  in  his  office,  too 
much  overwhelmed  by  the  army  of  applicants 
who  besieged  him  and  soon  destroyed  his  life, 
to  have  the  time  to  study  the  questions  to  which 
the  arrest  of  McLeod,  and  the  demand  for  his 
release,  and  the  assumption  of  his  crime  by  the 
British  gov-^mmcnt  gave  rise.  The  Romans 
had  a  noble  niaxim  —  grand  in  itself,  and 
worthy  of  them,  because  they  r.^tcd  upon  it. 

PaRCERK      SUBJKCTIS,      DKBKM.ARF.     SUPKRnoS  : 

Sparc  the  humble  —  humble  the  proud.  Our 
administration  has  invoked  this  maxim  to 
cover  its  own  conduct.  In  giving  up  McLcod 
they  say  it  is  to  lay  hold  of  the  soveieign — 
that  the  poor  servant  is  spared  while  the 
proud  master  is  to  bo  held  to  account.  Fine 
phrases  these,  which  deceive  no  one :  for  both 
master  and  servaht  are  let  go.  Our  people 
were  not  deceived  by  these  grave  professions. 
They  believed  it  was  all  a  pretext  to  get  out 
of  a  difficulty ;  that,  what  between  love  and 
fear  of  the  British,  the  federal  party  was  un- 
willing to  punish  McLeo<l,  or  to  see  him  pun- 
ished by  the  State  of  New  York  ;  that  the  de- 
sign was  to  get  rid  of  responsibility,  by  getting 
rid  of  the  man ;  and,  that  when  he  was  gone, 
we  should  hear  no  more  of  these  new  Romans 
calling  his  sovereign  to  account.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  the  democracy,  very  freely  expressed 
at  the  time  ;  and  so  it  has  all  turned  out  to  be. 
McLeod  was  acquitted,  and  got  off;  the  British 
government  became  responsible,  on  the  adminis- 
tration's own  principles  ;  they  have  not  been 
held  to  that  responsibility ;  no  atonement  or 
apology  has  been  made  for  the  national  outrage 
at  Schlosser ;  and  the  President  informs  us  that 
no  further  complaint,  on  account  of  this  aggres- 
sion on  the  soil  and  sovereignty  of  the  Union, 
and  the  lives  of  its  citizens,  is  to  be  made  ! 

A  note  has  been  obtained  from  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton,  and  sent  to  us  by  the  President,  declaring 
three  things — first,  that  the  burning  of  the  Caro- 
line, and  killing  the  people,  was  a  serious  fact ; 
.secondly,  that  no  disrespect  was  intended  to  the 
United  States  in  doing  it ;  thirdly,  that  the  Brit- 
ish government  unfeignedly  hopes  there  will  be 
no  necessity  for  doing  it  again.  This  is  the  ex- 
tent, and  the  whole  extent,  to  which  the  special 
minister,  with  all  his  politeness  and  good  nature, 
and  with  all  his  desire  to  furnish  the  administra- 
tion with  something  to  satisfy  the  public,  could 
possibly  go.  The  only  thing  which  I  sec  him 
inbtructed  by  his  government  to  say,  or  which 
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in  itself  niiionnts  to  a  positive  declaration,  is  the 
avennciit  that  hor  Majesty's  government  "  coi- 
sidrra  it  a  viost  seriinis  fact "  that,  in  the  hur- 
ried execution  of  this  ueceeatirij  service,  a  viola- 
tion of  the  United  States  territory  was  commit- 
ted. This  is  admitted  to  bo  a  fact ! — a  serious 
fact ! — and  a  most  serious  fact !  But  as  for  any 
sorrow  for  it,  or  apolofiy  for  it,  or  promise  not 
to  ronnnit  such  serious  facts  nRain,  or  even  not 
to  1)(^  so  hurried  the  next  time — this  is  what  tlie 
minister  nowhere  says,  or  insinuates.  On  the 
contiary,  just  the  reverse  is  declared  ;  for  the 
justification  of  this  *'?«os<  serious  fitci"  as 
being  the  result  of  a  hurried  execution  of  a 
•'  ni'/'cssriri/  srrvice,"  is  an  explicit  averment 
that  the  aforesaid  ^hnost  sci-ioua  fact "  will  V)e 
rejieated  Just  so  ol'ten  as  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment shall  deem  it  necessary  to  her  service.  As 
to  the  polite  declaration,  that  no  disrespect  was 
mtended  to  the  United  States  while  invading  its 
territory,  killing  its  citizens,  setting  a  steam- 
>oat  on  fire,  and  sending  her  in  flames  over  the 
falls  of  Niagara — such  a  declaration  is  about 
equivalent  to  telling  a  man  that  you  mean  him 
no  disrt'spect  while  cudgelling  him  with  both 
hands  over  the  head  and  shoulders. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson  was  accustomed 
to  say  that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  gulli- 
bility in  the  public  mind,  which  must  be  pro- 
vided for.  It  would  seem  that  our  Secretary- 
negotiator  had  possessed  himself  of  this  idea, 
and  charged  himself  with  the  duties  under  it, 
and  had  determined  to  m.ike  full  provision  fiir 
all  the  gullibility  now  extant.  lie  has  certainly 
provided  quantum,  sufficit  of  humbuggcry  in  this 
treaty,  and  in  his  correspondence  in  defence  of 
it,  to  gorge  the  stomachs  of  all  the  gulls  of  the 
present  generation,  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

Our  Secretary  is  full  of  regret  that  McLeod 
was  so  long  imprisoned,  makes  excuses  for  the 
New  York  court's  decisions  against  him,  and 
promises  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
the  necessity  of  providing  against  such  deten- 
tion in  future.  lie  says,  in  his  last  letter  to 
Lord  Ashburton : 

"It  was  a  subject  of  regret  that  the  release 
of  ^IcLeod  was  so  long  delayed.  A  State  court 
— and  that  not  of  the  highest  jurisdiction — de- 
cided that,  on  summary  application,  embarrass- 
ed, as  it  would  appeal-,  by  technical  difficulties, 
he  could  not  be  released  by  that  court.  His 
discharge,  shortly  afterward,  by  a  jury,  to  whom 
he  prcferred  to  submit  his  case,  rendered  unne- 
cessary the  further  prosecution  of  the  legal  ques- 


tion. It  is  for  the  Congress  of  the  T'nitcil  State-. 
whose  attention  has  been  calli'il  to  tlu'  Milijcii 
to  say  what  further  provision  ought  to  be  niaiji', 
to  expedite  proccjdings  in  such  cases." 

Such  is  the  v.iedictory  of  our  Secretary— M. 
sorrows  over  the  fate  of  McLeod.  Tliat  inii- 
vidual  had  been  released  for  a  year  jiast.  Hi- 
arrest  continued  but  for  a  few  montlis,  will; 
little  Dcrsonal  inconvenience  to  himself;  wiili 
no  danger  to  his  life,  if  innocent;  and  wiih  tlir 
gratification  of  a  notoriety  flattering  to  lii- 
pride,  and  beneficial  to  his  interest.  He  i, 
probably  highly  delighted  with  tlie  honors  (,f 
the  occurrence,  and  no  way  injuriil  liy  lii- 
brief  and  comfortable  im[)risonineiit.  Yet  tin 
sorrow  of  our  Secretary  contimies  to  flow.  At 
the  end  of  a  jear,  he  is  still  in  mdiirniiiL',  .'iml 
renews  the  expression  of  his  re;  -jt  fur  tlif  po  r 
man's  detention,  and  give:  ansuranrcs  n;;aiiist 
such  delays  ."•«  future  ; — this  in  the  saiiie  litter 
in  which  he  closes  the  door  upon  the  fate  oC  lii- 
own  countrymen  burnt  and  nnirdereil  in  the 
Caroline,  and  promises  never  to  disturb  the  Hiit- 
ish  government  about  them  again.  Mcl.eoil  aiil 
all  Canadians  are  encouraged  to  reiieattlK'irwi-,Nr 
serious  facts  upon  us,  by  the  jierfect  ininnmit; 
which  both  ti>emselves  and  their  governnar.t 
have  experienced.  And  to  expedite  tlicir  re- 
lease, if  hereafter  arrested  for  sueh  /(irl.-^.  tiic 
arc  informed  that  Congress  had  been  ''(Vj//--/" 
ui)on  to  pass  the  appropriiite  law — and  pasM  i 
it  was  !  The  habeas  corpus  act  against  tin 
States,  which  had  slept  for  many  months  iu  tlu 
Senate,  and  seemed  to  have  sunk  under  tlie  imb- 
lie  execration — this  bill  was  '•  calkd ''  up.  aid 
passed  contemporaneously  with  the  date  ol  this 
letter.  And  thus  the  special  minister  was  en- 
abled to  carry  home  with  him  an  act  of  Cur.- 
gress  to  lay  at  the  footstool  of  his  Queen,  andte 
show  that  the  measure  of  atonement  I"  McIiOil 
was  complete :  that  the  executive,  tlie  niilitan, 
the  legislative,  and  the  judicial  departnuiits  i,;il 
all  been  put  in  requisition,  and  faillirulh  e.v- 
crted  themselves  to  protect  her  Jlajcfty's  -iih- 
jects  from  being  harmed  for  a  past  inva^iun, 
conf.agration,  and  murder ;  and  to  secure  th'.in 
from  being  called  to  account  by  the  State  court- 
for  such  trifles  in  future. 

And  so  ends  the  case  of  the  Caroline  ami 
McLeod.  The  humiliation  of  this  couoiusioii. 
and  the  contempt  and  future  danger  wliich  it 
brings  upon  the  country,  demand  a  pause,  amci 
moment's  reflection  upon  the  catastroplie  of  tiiis 
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(1  W)Jp  in  tlie  negotiation.  The  whole  iifgotia- 
:;,.ii  lias  bci'ii  one  of  rtlmnie  and  injury ;  but  this 
iiMstrojjiic  of  the  McLcod  and  Caroline  affair 
i,iits  tlic  (Inisliint;  hand  to  our  disgrace.  I  do 
iiHt  iipc'iiiv  of  the  indivichialH  who  have  done  this 
iiork,  Ijiit  of  the  national  honor  which  has  been 
'  iiiiisiR'd  in  their  hands.  Up  to  the  end  of  Mr. 
Vuii  iiiiren'n  administration,  all  was  safe  for  the 
li.iiinr  of  the  country.  Redress  for  the  outrage 
at  Si'lilosser  had  been  demanded ;  interference 
;.i  rcknsc  McLcod  had  l)een  refused ;  the  false 
aiiiilicationof  the  laws  of  war  to  a  state  of  pace 
had  ken  scouted.  On  the  4th  day  of  March, 
ls4i.  the  national  honor  was  safe ;  but  on  that 
i|,iy  its  degradation  commenced.  Timing  their 
iiiDViments  with  a  calculated  precision,  the 
liiitish  povtrnment  transmitted  their  assump- 
!•  Ill  of  the  Schlosser  outrage,  their  formal  de- 
waiid  for  the  release  of  McLcod,  and  their  threat 
ill  the  event  of  refusal,  so  as  to  arrive  here  on 
;lie  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  new  admin- 
i>tnitioii  received  the  reins  of  government. 
Tlair  assumption,  demand,  and  threat,  arrived 
i:i  Washington  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  day  of 
.Maicii,  a  few  hours  after  the  inauguration  of 
the  new  powers  was  over.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
Dritish  had  said  to  themselves :  This  is  the 
lime— our  friends  arc  in  power — we  helped  to 
elect  them — now  is  the  time  to  Ijegin.  And 
kfrin  they  did.  On  the  8th  day  of  March,  Mr. 
Fox  delivered  to  Mr.  Webster  the  formal  notifi- 
cation of  the  assumption,  made  the  demand,  and 
delivered  the  threat.  Then  the  disgraceful  scene 
y^n.  They  reverse  the  decision  of  Mr.  Van 
Burcn's  administration,  and  determine  to  inter- 
fere in  behalf  of  McLeod,  and  to  extricate  him 
by  all  means  from  the  New  York  courts.  To 
mask  the  ignominy  of  this  interference,  they 
pretend  it  is  to  get  at  a  nobler  antagonist ;  and 
that  they  are  going  to  act  the  Romans,  in  spar- 
ing the  humble  and  subduing  the  proud.  It  is 
w  ith  Queen  Victoria  with  whom  they  will  deal ! 
llcLcod  is  too  humble  gjime  for  them.  McLeod 
released,  the  next  thing  is  to  get  out  of  the 
^cl"apc  with  the  Queen ;  and  for  that  purpose 
they  invent  a  false  reading  of  the  law  of  nations, 
and  apply  the  laws  of  war  to  a  state  of  peace. 
IhejKs  belli,  and  not  the  jus  gentium,  then  be- 
cumcs  their  resort.  And  here  ends  their  grand 
imitation  of  the  Roman  character.  To  assume 
iiie  laws  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  in  order  to 
wver  a  craven  retreat,  is  the  nearest  approach 
wliich  they  make  to  war.     Then  the  special 


min'ster  comes.  They  accept  from  him  private 
and  verbal  explanations,  in  full  satisfaction  to 
themselves  of  all  the  outrage  atSchh)S8er:  but 
l)eg  the  minister  to  write  tlu  ni  a  little  apology, 
which  they  can  show  to  the  jieople.  The  min- 
ister refuses  ;  and  thereu|ion  they  assume  that 
they  have  leccived  it,  and  pnxdaim  the  a|)ology 
to  the  world.  To  finish  this  scene,  to  complete 
the  propitiation  of  the  Queen,  and  to  send  her 
minister  home  with  legal  and  parelunent  evi- 
dence in  his  hand  of  our  humiliation,  the  ex- 
pression of  regret  for  the  arrest  and  detention 
of  MelA'od  is  oflleiously  and  gratuitously  re- 
newed ;  the  prospect  of  a  like  detention  of  any 
of  her  Majesty's  subjects  in  future  is  patheti- 
cally depk.-ed ;  and,  to  exjicdito  their  delivery 
from  Stuie  Ctmrts  when  they  again  invi'di'  our 
soil,  murder  our  citizens,  and  burn  our  vessels. 
the  minister  is  informed  that  Congress  lists 
been  'cu/Ztf/ "  upon  to  pass  a  law  to  protect 
them  from  these  courts.  And  heio  "  a  maul  hi  • 
riomfuct "  presents  it.self.  Congress  has  actu- 
ally obeyed  the  "t'«//" — passed  the  act — se- 
cured her  Majesty's  subjects  in  future — and 
given  the  legal  parchment  evidence  of  his  suc- 
ce.ss  to  her  minister  before  he  departs  for  his 
home.  The  infamous  act — the  hal)eas  corpus 
against  the  States — squeamishly  called  the  "  re- 
medial justice  act " — is  now  on  the  statute- 
book;  the  original  polluting  our  code  of  law,  the 
copy  lying  at  the  footstool  of  the  British  Queen. 
And  this  is  the  point  we  have  reached.  In  the 
short  space  of  a  year  and  a  half,  the  national 
character  has  been  run  down,  from  the  pinnacle 
of  honor  to  the  abyss  of  disgrace.  I  limit  my- 
self now  to  the  affair  of  McLeod  and  the  Caro- 
line alone ;  and  siiy  that,  in  this  business,  ex- 
clusive of  other  disgraces,  the  national  character 
has  been  brought  to  the  lowest  point  of  con- 
tempt. It  required  the  Walpole  administration 
llvc-and-twenty  long  years  of  cowardly  submis- 
sion to  France  and  Spain  to  complete  the  dogra- 
dation  of  Great  Britain :  our  jiresent  rulers 
have  completed  the  same  work  for  their  own 
country  in  the  short  space  of  eighteen  months. 
And  this  is  the  state  of  our  America!  that 
America  which  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  left  so 
proud  !  that  America  which,  with  three  millions 
of  people  fought  and  worsted  the  British  empire 
— with  seven  millions  fought  it,  and  worsted  it 
again — and  now,  with  eighteen  millions,  truckles 
to  the  British  Queen,  and  invents  all  sorts  of 
propitiatory  apologies  for  her,  when  the  most 
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aniplr  ntoncmont  ix  duo  to  itHclf.  Arc  wo  the 
peopli)  of  the  Revolution  ?— of  tho  war  of  IS  12  ? 
— of  the  year  1834,  when  JackHon  clcctrined 
Europe  by  threatening  the  King  of  Franco  with 
reprisals ! 

McLood  iH  given  up  bccauno  he  is  too  weak  ; 
the  Queen  is  excuBO'!  bcoauno  sho  is  too  strong ; 
propitiation  is  lavmhed  where  atonement  is  due ; 
nn  apology  accepted  where  none  was  offered ; 
the  statute  of  limitationH  pl«>aded  against  an 
insult,  by  the  party  which  received  it!  And 
the  miserable  performers  in  all  this  drama  of 
national  degradation  expect  to  be  applauded  for 
magnanimity,  when  the  laws  of  honor  and  the 
code  of  nations,  stamp  their  conduct  with  the 
brund  of  cowardice. 


CHAPTER    CIII. 

BUITISII    TREATY.    H0KTIIEA8TEUN    BOUNDAKY 
AETICLE:  MB.  BENTON'S  8PEE0U:  EXTIJACT. 

The  establishment  of  the  low-land  boundary 
in  place  of  the  mountain  boundary,  and  parallel 
to  it.  This  new  line  is  110  miles  long.  It  is 
on  this  side  of  the  awarded  line — not  a  con- 
tinuation of  it,  but  a  deflection  from  it ;  and 
evidently  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  weaken- 
ing our  boundary,  ond  retiring  it  further  from 
Quebec.  It  will  be  called  in  history  the 
Webster  line.  It  begins  on  the  awarded  line, 
at  a  lake  in  the  St.  Francis  River ;  breaks  off 
at  right  angles  to  the  south,  passes  over  the 
valley  of  the  St.  John  in  a  straight  line,  and 
equidistant  fi-om  that  river  and  the  mountain, 
until  it  reaches  the  north-west  branch  of  the 
St.  John,  when  approaching  within  forbidden 
distance  of  Quebec,  it  deflects  to  the  east ;  and 
then  holds  on  its  course  to  the  gorge  in  the 
mountain  at  the  head  of  Metjarmctte  creek. 
A  view  of  tlio  map  will  ehow  the  character  of 
this  new  line ;  the  words  of  the  treaty  show 
how  cautiously  it  was  guarded  ;  and  the  want 
of  protocols  hides  its  paternity  from  our  view. 
The  character  of  the  line  is  apparent ;  and  it 
requires  no  military  man,  or  military  woman, 
or  military  child,  to  say  to  whose  benefit  it 
enures.  A  man  of  any  sort — a  woman  of  any 
kind — a  child  of  any  age — can  tell  that !  It  is 
a  British  line,  made  for  the  security  of  Quebec. 


Follow  its  calls  on  the  map,  and  every  evo  wil! 
see  this  design. 

The  surrender  of  the  mountain  boundary  I,,  . 
tweon  the  United  States  and  Oiviit  Ilritim,  .n 
the  frontiers  of  Maine.  This  is  a  distinct  (im  .. 
tion  from  the  surrendor  of  territory.  Tliu  lat- 
ter belonged  to  Maine:  the  former  to  ihi 
United  States.  They  were  national,  and  imi 
State  boundaries — established  by  the  war  nf 
the  Revolution,  and  not  by  a  Slaty  law  nr  an 
act  of  Congress ;  and  involving  all  the  tonsidir- 
ations  which  apply  to  the  attack  and  dei'iiici'  ,<t 
nations.  So  fur  as  a  State  boundary  is  coter- 
minous with  another  State,  it  is  a  Statt  (|i.c- 
tion,  and  may  bo  left  to  the  discretion  nf  tin. 
States  interested :  so  fur  as  it  is  cotuiniinouv 
with  a  foreign  power,  it  is  a  national  quotion, 
and  belongs  to  tho  national  authority.  A  State 
cannot  be  permitted  to  weaken  and  tiidnngoi 
the  nation  by  dismembering  herself  in  favof  of 
a  foreigner ;  by  demolishing  a  strong  fiontur. 
delivering  the  gates  and  keys  of  a  country  intu 
tho  hands  of  a  neighboring  nation,  and  givin;; 
them  roads  and  passes  into  the  country.  Tln' 
boundaries  in  question  were  national,  not  State; 
and  the  consent  of  Maine,  even  if  given,  uvailed 
nothing.  Her  defence  bilonfrs  to  the  Union ; 
is  to  be  made  by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  thi 
Union ;  and  it  was  not  for  her,  even  if  alio  had 
been  willing,  to  make  this  defence  more  (lifliciilt. 
more  costly,  and  more  bloody,  by  giving  up  the 
strong,  and  substituting  the  weak  line  of  de- 
fence. Near  three  hundred  miles  of  this  strong 
national  frontier  have  been  surrendered  l)y  tlii> 
treaty — being  double  as  much  as  was  given  up 
by  tho  rejected  award.  The  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  although  on  the  list  of  Uriti-li 
generals,  and  in  the  pay  of  the  British  Crowu, 
was  a  man  of  too  much  honor  to  deprive  us  of 
tho  commondi".g  mountain  frontier  oj)posito  to 
Quebec;  and  besides,  Jackson  would  have 
scouted  the  award  if  ho  had  attempted  it.  Tin. 
King  only  gave  up  the  old  line  to  the  north  of 
the  head  of  the  St.  Francis  River ;  and  for  lbi» 
he  had  some  reason,  as  the  mountain  there  sub- 
sided into  a  plain,  and  the  ridge  of  the  high- 
lands (in  that  part)  was  difficult  to  follow :  our 
negotiator  gives  up  the  boundary  for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  on  this  side  the  head  of  t!ie 
St.  Francis,  and  without  pretext ;  for  the  moun- 
tain ridge  was  there  three  thousand  feet  higli. 
The  new  part  given  up,  from  the  head  of  the 
St.  Francis  to  Metjarmette  portage,  is  invaluable 
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every  eye  wil! 


It  covcrH  her  now  road  to 
furthtT  from   thut  city, 


to  Great  IJritain. 
Quebec,  ri'iuoves    us 
hlaces  II  inoiintain  ln-tweon  us,  and  hrin^K  her 
into  Mttiiu'.     To  roiiiprchend  the  value  of  thU 
new  boundary  to  (ireat  Britain,  and  itH  iiyury 
to  US,  it  i-^  only  necessary  to  fcdlow  it  on  a  uia|) 
—to  sec  its  form— know  its  height,  the  depth 
of  it8  Korges,  and  its  rou^h  and  rocky  sides. 
The  report  of  Capt.  Talcott  will  show  its  cha- 
ructer— three  thousand  feet  hij;h:  any  map  will 
hhow  its  form.    The  gor(;o  at  the  head  of  the 
Metjarinelto  creek — a  water  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
— i»  mude  the  teiniiiiua  ad  quern  of  the  new 
cunventional  lowland  line :  beyond  that  gorge, 
the  mountain  barrier  is  yielded  to  Great  Britain. 
Nov  take  up  a  map.     Begin  at  the  head  of  the 
Mctjarmctto  creek,  within  a  degree  and  a  half 
of  the  New  Hampshire  line — follow  the  moun- 
tain north — SCO  how  it  bears  in  upon  Quebec — 
approaching  within  two  marches  of  that  great 
city,  and  skirting  the  St.  Lawrence  for  some 
hundred  miles.    All  this   ia  given    up.    One 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of   this  boundury  is 
given  up  on  this  side  the  awarded  lino ;  and  the 
country  left  to  guess  and  wonder  at  the  enor- 
mity and  fatuity  of  the  sacrifice.    Look  at  the 
new  military  road  from  Halifax  to  Quebec — 
tlmt  part  of  it  which  approaches  Qubec  and  lies 
between  the  mountain  and  tho  St.  Lawrence. 
Even  by  the  awarded  line,  this  road  was  forced 
to  cross  the  mountain  at  or  beyond  the  head  of 
the  St.  Francis,  and  then  to  follow  the  base  of 
the  mountain  for  near  one  bundred  miles ;  -with 
ail  the  disadvantages  of  crossing  the  spurs  and 
gorges  of  the  mountain,  and  the  creeks  and 
ravines,  and  commanded  in  its  whole  extent  by 
the  power  on  the  mountain.    See  how  this  is 
changed  by  the  new  boundary  !  tho  road  per- 
mitted to  take  either  side  of  the  mountain — to 
cross  where  it  pleases — and  covered  and  pro- 
tected in  its  whole  extent  by  the  moimtain 
heights,  now  exclusively  British.     AVhy  this 
new  way,  and  this  security  **or  the  road,  unless 
to  give  the  British  still  greater  advantages  over 
us  than  the  awarded  boundary  gave  ?    A  palli- 
ation is  attempted  for  it.    It  is  said  thut  the 
mountain  is  unfit  for  cultivation  ;  and  the  line 
along  it  could  not  bo  ascertained;  and  that 
Maine  ("isented.    These  are  the  palliations- 
insignificant  if  true,  but  not  true  in  their  es- 
sential parts.    And,  first,  as  to  the  poverty  of 
the  mountain,  and  the  slip  along  its  base,  con- 
stituting this  area  of  893  square  miles  surren- 


dere<l  on  this  nide  the  awarded  line:  Oaptain 
Talcott  certifies  it  to  be  |ioor,  and  unlit  for  cul- 
tivation. I  say  so  much  the  bttter  for  a  fron- 
tier. As  to  the  hei^dit  of  the  mountains,  and 
the  difficulty  of  finding  the  dividing  ridge,  and 
the  necessity  of  adopting  a  conventional  lino  : 
I  say  all  this  has  no  application  to  the  surren- 
dered boundary  on  this  side  the  awarded  line  at 
tho  head  of  the  St.  Francis,  iin  this  side  of 
that  ))oint,  the  mountain  ridge  is  lofty,  the 
heights  attain  three  thousand  feet;  and  navi- 
gable rivers  rise  in  them,  and  flow  to  the  east 
and  to  the  west — to  tlie  St.  Lawwnce  and  the 
Atlantic.  Hear  Captain  Talcott,  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Webster:     (The  letter  rend.) 

This  letter  was  evidently  obtained  for  the 
purpose  of  depreciating  the  lost  boundary,  by 
showing  it  to  be  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  note 
of  the  Secretary-negotiator  which  drew  it  forth 
is  not  given,  but  the  answer  of  (.'aj)tain  Talcott 
shows  its  character;  and  its  date  (that  of  the 
14th  of  July)  classes  it  with  the  testimony 
which  was  hunted  up  to  justify  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. The  letter  of  Captain  Talcott  is  good 
for  the  Secretary's  purpose,  and  for  a  great  deal 
more.  It  is  good  for  the  overthrow  of  all 
the  arguments  on  which  the  plea  for  a  conven- 
tional boundary  stmKl.  What  was  that  plea? 
Simply,  that  the  highlands  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  north-west  corner  of  Nova  Scotia  coidd 
not  be  traced ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
substitute  a  conventional  line  in  their  place. 
And  it  is  tho  one  on  which  the  award  of  the 
King  of  tho  Netherlands  turned,  and  was,  to  the 
extent  of  a  part  of  his  award,  a  valid  one.  But 
it  was  no  reason  for  the  American  Secretary  to 
give  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  mountain 
line  on  this  side  the  awarded  line,  where  the 
highlands  attained  three  thousand  feet  of  eleva- 
tion, and  turned  navigable  rivers  to  the  right 
and  left.  Lord  Ashburton,  in  his  letter  of  the 
13th  of  June,  commences  with  this  idea  :  that 
the  highlands  described  in  the  treaty  could  not 
be  found,  and  had  been  so  admitted  by  Ameri- 
can statesmen ;  and  quotes  a  part  of  a  despatch 
from  Mr.  Secretary  Madison  in  1802  to  Mr.  Uufus 
King,  then  U.  S.  Minister  in  London.  I  quote 
the  whole  despatch,  and  from  this  it  appears — 
1.  That  the  part  at  which  the  treaty  could  not 
be  executed,  for  want  of  finding  the  highlands, 
was  the  point  to  be  constituted  by  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  due  north  line  from  the  head  of  the 
St.  Croix  with  the  line  drawn  along  the  high- 
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lands.    2.  That  this  poiiH  might  be  swhstitu^cd 
by  a  ccnvcntional  one  aRiTod  ui)on  l>y  tlie  three 
comm's<ioncr.s.     3.  Tiiat  from   this  point,   so 
agreed  upon,  the  /ine  was  to  go  to  the  highlands^ 
and  to  follow  them   wherever  they  could  be 
ascertained,  to  the    head  of   the  Connecticut 
Kiv  et .   This  is  the  clear  sense  of  ^fr.  Madison's 
letter  and  Mr.  Jefferson's  message ;  and  it  is  to 
be  ver;  cpt  less  to  confoimd  this  point,  (which 
they  admitted  to  be  dubious,  for  want  of  high- 
Ir.iids  at  that  place)  with  the  line  itself,  which 
was  to  run  near  300  miles  on  the  elevations  of 
a  mountain  rcivching  3,000  feet  high.   The  King 
of  Uie  Netherlands  took  a  great  liberty  with 
this  voiat  when  he  brought  it  to  the  St.  John's 
River;   our  Secretary-negotiator  took    a    far 
greater  liberty  with  it  when  he  brought  it  to 
the  head  of  the  Metjarmette  creek ;  for  it  '•» 
only  at  the  head  of  this  creek  that  our  line 
under  the  now  treaty  begins  to  climb  the  high- 
lands.   The  King  of  tl-o  Netherlands  had  some 
apology  for  his  conventional  point  and  conven- 
tional line  to  the  head  of  the  St.  Francis — for 
the  highlands  were  sunk  into  table-land  where 
the  point  ought  to  be,  and   .vhich  was  the  tcr- 
vtinuK  a  tpio  of  his  conventional  line:  but  our 
negotiator  had  no  ajwlogy  at  all  for  turning  this 
conventional  liiiv  south,  and  extending  it  110 
miles  through  the  lev(  i  lands  of  Maine,  where 
the  mountain  highlands  were  all  along  in  sight 
to  the  west.     It  is  impossible  to  plead  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  the  highlands  for  this  8ubs':itu- 
tion   of  the   lowland  boundary,  in   the  whole 
distance  from  the  head  of  the  St,  Francis,  where 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands  fixed  the  com- 
mencement of  our  mountain  line,  to  the  head  of 
the  Metjarmette,  where  our  Secretary  fixed  its 
commencenierii.     Lord  Ashburton's  quotation 
from  Mv.  Afadison's  letter  is  partial  and  incom- 
plete ;  he  quotes  what  an«wers  his  purpose,  and 
;s  justifiable  in  so  doing.     But  what  must  we 
think  of  our  S  cref ary-negotiator,  who  neglected 
to  quote  the  remainder  of  that  letter,  and  ghow 
that  it  was  a  conventional  point,  and  not  a  con- 
ventional line,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Madi- 
son proiK)sed  1  and  that  this  conventional  point 
was  merely  to  fix  the  north-west  a;,  .rle  of  Nova 
Scotia,  where,  in  fact,  there  were  no  highlands  ; 
after  which,  the  line  wius  to  i)roceed  to  the  ele- 
vated ground  dividing  the  waters,  &c..  an '  then 
follow  the  highlands  to  i'ul   I:i:.<i  of  the  Con- 
necticut?    Why  did  our  Secretary  omit  this 


coiTection  of  the  British  minister's  quotation, 
and  thus  enable  him  to  use  Aniericiin  names 
against  us  ? 

To  mitigate  the  enormity  of  this  barefand 
sacrifice,  our  Secretary-negotiator  enters  into  a 
description  of  the  soil,  and  avers  it  to  1m'  unfit 
for  cultivation.  What  if  it  were  so  ?  It  is  still 
rich  enough  to  Iwar  cannon,  and  :  carry  tl.i 
smuggler's  cart ;  and  that  is  tiie  crop  (Jivat 
Britain  wishes  to  plant  upon  it.  (iibraitar  and 
Malta  are  rocks;  yet  Great  Britain  would  not 
exchange  them  for  the  deltas  of  the  Nile  and  of 
the  Ganges.  It  is  not  for  growing  potatoes  and 
cabbages  that  she  has  fixed  her  eye,  since  tlii' 
late  war,  on  this  slice  of  Maine  ;  but  for  tradi' 
and  war — to  consolidate  her  i)0',ver  on  our  north- 
eastern Iwrder,  and  to  realize  all  the  advantagis 
which  steam  power  gives  to  her  new  iniiitan- 
and  naval,  and  commercial  stai.,  u,  in  Passania- 
qiioddy  Bay;  and  her  new  route  for  trade  and 
war  'hrough  Halifax  and  Maine  to  Qiulxc. 
She  wants  it  for  great  military  and  cominercial 
purposes  ;  and  it  is  pitiful  and  conteini)tiWo  in 
our  negotiator  to  depreciate  the  sacrifice  as 
being  poor  land,  unfit  for  cultivati<»ii,  wlan 
power  and  dominion,  net  potatoes  and  cali- 
biges,  is  the  object  at  stake.  But  the  fact  is 
that  much  of  this  land  is  good  ;  so  tliat  tlie  ex- 
cuse for  .surrendering  it  without  eoinpensatioii 
is  unfounded  as  well  ivs  absurd. 

I  do  not  argue  the  question  of  title  to  tiio 
territory  and  boundaries  surrendered,  Tiiat 
work  has  been  done  in  the  masterly  report 
of  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  lii- 
cuANAx],  and  in  the  resolve  of  the  Senate. unani- 
mously adopted,  which  sanetione(l  it.  Tliat  n- 
port  and  that  resolve  were  made  and  adoptiij  in 
the  year  1838 — seven  years  after  the  award  of 
the  King  of  the  N«.-  i.?rlands — and  vindicated 
our  title  to  tiie  whole  extent  of  the  dis]uiti'd 
territory.  After  this  vindication,  it  is  not  for 
me  to  argue  the  question  of  title.  I  remit  that 
task  to  abler  and  more  appropriate  hands— to 
the  au( hor  of  the  ix'port  of  1 838.  It  will  lie  for 
him  to  show  the  clearness  of  our  title  under 
the  treaty  of  1783 — how  it  was  submitted  to  in 
Mr.  Jay's  treaty  of  1704,  in  Jlr.  i.iston's  cor- 
respondence of  170;!,  in  .Mr.  King's  tivaty  ol 
1803,  in  Mr.  Monroe's  treaty  of  1807,  and  in  the 
eonferences  at  Ghent — where,  after  the  late  war 
bad  shown  the  value  of  a  military  coiniuiniira- 
tion  between  Quebec  and  Halifax,  a  \aii.ition  ol 
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I'r's  (luntatinn  9  the  line  was  solicited  as  a  favor,  by  the  Brilisb 
nicTinan  naiips  ^m  cnmmissioners,  to  estublisl;  that  communication. 
It  will  be  for  him  also  to  show  the  progress  of 
the  British  claim,  from  the  solicited  favor  of  a 
rnad,  to  the  asserdon  of  title  to  half  the  terri- 
tory, and  all  the  mountain  frontier  of  Maine ; 
and  it  will  further  be  for  him  to  show  how  he 
is  deserted  now  by  those  who  sto'nl  by  him  then. 
It  will  be  for  him  to  expose  the  fatiil  l)lunder  at 
(ilicnt,  in  leaving  our  question  of  title  to  the 
arbitration  of  a  liuropean  sovereijjn  instead  o*" 
pimlidinp  the  mai  kinp;  of  the  line  to  three  com- 
missioners, as  proposed  in  all  the  previous  trea- 
ties, and  agreed  to  in  several  of  them.  To  him, 
also,  it  will  belong?  to  expose  the  contradiction 
between  rejectinj^  the  awanl  for  adojitiug  aeon- 
lentional  line,  and  giving  up  part  of  the  territory 
of  I»Iaine ;  and  now  negotiating  a  treaty  which 
adopts  two  conventional  lines,  gives  up  all  that 
tiic  award  did,  and  more  too,  and  a  mountain 
frontier  besides  ;  and  then  pays  money  for 
Rouse's  Point,  which  came  to  us  without  mone}- 
under  the  award.  Tt  will  be  for  him  to  do  the.se 
t!iin};s.  For  what  purpose  ?  some  one  will  say. 
1  answer,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  our 
iioiior,  our  intelligence,  and  our  good  faith,  in 
all  this  affair  with  (Sreat  Britain;  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  how  we  are  wronged  in  charac- 
ter and  in  rights  by  this  treaty ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  similar  wrongs  and  blun- 
ders in  time  to  come,  ^fainc  may  be  dismem- 
bered, and  her  boiindaries  lost,  and  a  great  mili- 
tary power  established  on  three  sides  of  her ; 
but  the  Columbia  is  yet  to  be  saved  ?  There 
we  have  a  repetition  of  the  Northeastern  comedy- 
of  errors  on  our  part,  and  of  gnnnulless  pR'ten- 
sion  on  the  British  part,  growing  up  from  a  pe- 
tition for  joint  possession  for  fishing  and  hur.t- 
injr,  to  an  assertion  of  title  and  tliivat  of  w  ir  ; 
this  groundless  pretension  dignified  intoacliim 
by  the  lamentable  blunder  of  the  convention  of 
London  in  1818.  We  may  save  the  C'iiluml)iu 
by  siiowing  the  folly,  oe  worse,  which  has  dis- 
luemlKTcd  Maine. 

The  award  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands 
was  acceptable  to  the  British,  and  that  award 
was  infinitely  better  for  us ;  and  it  was  not 
only  acrt'ptcd  by  the  British,  but  insistivl  upon  ; 
and  its  non-execution  on  our  part  was  made  a 
subject  -^f  remonstrance  and  complaint  against 
Ui  After  this,  can  any  one  believe  tlmt  the 
peace  mmwou"  was  sent  out  to  make  war 


upon  us  if  we  did  not  yield  up  near  double  as 
much  as  she  then  demanded  ?  No,  sir  !  there 
is  no  truth  in  this  cry  of  war.  It  is  only  a 
phantom  conjured  up  for  the  occasion.  From 
Jackson  and  Van  Buivn  the  British  would 
gladly  have  accepted  the  awarded  boundary: 
the  federalists  prevented  it.  and  even  refuscil  a 
new  negotiation.  Now,  the  same  fideralists 
have  yielded  double  as  much,  and  are  thanking 
(lod  that  the  British  condescend  to  accept  it. 
Such  is  federalism  :  and  the  British  well  knew 
their  time,  and  their  men,  when  they  sijccted 
the  present  moment  to  send  their  special  mis- 
sion ;  to  double  their  demands  ;  and  to  use  ar- 
guments successfully,  which  would  have  been 
indignantly  repelled  when  a  Jackson  or  a  \'an 
Buren  was  at  the  head  of  the  government — or, 
rather,  would  never  have  been  used  to  such 
Presidents.  The  conduct  of  our  Secretary -ne- 
gotiator is  inexplicable.  He  rejects  (he  award, 
because  it  dismembers  Maine ;  votes  against 
new  negotiations  with  p]ngland  ;  and  annoiince.s 
hiinseU  rrady  to  shoulder  a  musket  and  march 
to  the  I.'^hland  boundary,  ami  tliere  tight  his 
death  for  it.  This  was  under  Jackson's  a<lmin- 
istration.  lie  now  becomes  negotialoi-  himself; 
gives  up  the  highland  boundary  in  the  tirst 
note ;  gives  up  all  that  was  awardeil  by  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands  ;  gives  up  1 10  miles  on 
this  side  of  that  awanl ;  gives  up  the  niountiiin 
barrier  »vhich  covered  Maine,  and  comnianded 
the  Halifax  road  to  Quebec;  gives  ^AOii.OOO 
for  House's  J'oint,  which  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lan<l'8  allotted  us  as  our  right. 


C  11  APT  K  II    CIV. 

lUUTlsn  TUKATV:  NoliTllWKSTKItX  IKUNDABV: 
MU.  IIENTONS  srEKCII:  K.VIKAI  IS. 

The  line  from  Lake  Superior  t"  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  never  was  susceptible  nf  a  disjiute. 
That  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  U)  the  head 
of  the  Mi.ssi.ssippi  was  disputable,  and  lung  dis- 
puted ;  and  it  will  not  do  to  confound  these 
two  lines,  so  (V  'rent  in  themselves,  and  in  tin  ir 
ptditical  hisioi^  The  line  fimii  Lake  Superior 
was  lixed  by  lanilmiirks  as  |)erinanent  and  no- 
torit)us  as  the  great  features  of  n.iture  hersilf — 
the  Isle  Uoyale,  in  the  uorlhwe-st  of  Lake  Su- 
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poiior,  and  tlie  chain  of  small  lakes  and  rivers 
which  led  from  the  north  of  that  isle  to  the 
Lake  of  the  "NVoods.  Such  were  the  precise 
calls  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  no  room  for  dis- 
pute exist(?d  about  it.  The  Isle  Royale  was  f 
landmark  in  the  cidls  of  the  treaty,  and  a  gro  .t 
and  distinguished  one  it  was — a  large  rov;ky 
island  in  Lake  Superior,  far  to  the  northwest,  a 
hundred  milos  from  the  southern  shore  ;  unin- 
habitable, and  almost  inaccessible  to  the  Indians 
in  their  canoes  ;  and  for  that  reason  believed  by 
them  to  be  the  residence  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
and  called  in  their  language,  Menong.  This 
isle  was  as  notorious  as  the  lake  itself,  and  was 
made  a  landniaik  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  the 
boundary  line  directed  to  go  to  the  north  of  it, 
and  then  to  follow  the  chain  of  small  lakes  and 
rivers  called  "Long  Lake,"  which  constituted 
the  line  of  water  communication  between  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  a  commu- 
nication which  the  Indians  had  followed  beyond 
the  reach  of  tradition,  which  was  the  highway 
of  nations,  and  which  all  travellers  and  traders 
have  followed  since  its  existence  became  known 
to  our  first  discoverers.  A  line  through  the 
Lake  Superior,  from  its  eastern  outlet  to  the 
northward  of  the  Isle  Royale,  leads  direct  to 
this  communication  ;  and  the  line  described  was 
evidently  so  described  for  the  purpose  of  going 
to  that  precise  communication.  The  terms  of 
the  call  are  peculiar.  Through  every  lake  and 
every  water-course,  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the 
Lake  Huron,  the  language  of  the  treaty  is  the 
same :  the  line  is  to  follow  the  middle  of  the 
lake.  Through  every  river  it  is  the  same : 
the  middle  of  the  main  channel  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed. On  entering  Lake  Superior,  this  lan- 
guage changes.  It  is  no  longer  the  middle  of 
the  lake  that  is  to  constitute  the  boundary,  but 
a  line  through  the  lake  to  the  "  northwanl "  of 
Isle  Iloyale — a  boundary  which,  so  far  from 
dividing  tlie  lake  equally,  leaves  almost  two- 
thirds  of  it  on  the  American  side.  The  words 
of  the  treaty  are  these : 

"  Thence  through  Lake  Superior,  northward 
01  the  isles  Royale  and  I'hilijjpeaux,  to  the  Long 
Lake  ;  thence  through  the  middle  of  said  Long 
Luke,  and  the  water  communication  between  it 
and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,"  &c. 

These  arc  the  words  of  the  call ;  and  this  va- 
riation ol  language,  and  this  difTcrent  mode  of 


dividing  the  lake,  were  for  the  obvious  purjiosc 
of  taking  tlie  shortest  course  to  the  Long  Lake 
or  Pigeon  River,  which  led  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods.  The  communication  through  these  lit- 
tle lakes  and  rivers  was  evidently  the  olijcct 
aimed  at ;  and  the  call  to  the  north  of  I^Ie 
Royale  was  for  the  purpose  r?  getting  to  tiiat 
object.  The  island  itself  was  nothing,  txcent 
as  a  landmark.  Though  large  (for  it  is  near 
one  hundred  miles  in  circu  jference),  it  has  nrj 
value,  neither  for  agriculture,  connnerce,  nor 
war.  It  is  sterile,  inaccessible,  remote  from 
shore ;  and  fit  for  nothing  but  the  use  to  wliicii 
the  Indians  consigned  it— the  fabulous  resitKncc 
of  a  fabulous  deity.  Nobody  wants  it— neither 
Indians  nor  white  people.  It  was  assigned  to 
the  United  States  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  not  as 
a  possession,  but  as  a  landmark,  and  because  the 
shortest  line  through  the  lake,  to  the  well-known 
route  which  led  to  the  Lake  of  the  AVoods,  jiassed 
to  the  north  of  that  isle.  All  this  is  evident 
from  the  maps,  and  all  the  maps  are  here  the 
same  ;  for  these  features  of  nature  are  so  well 
defined  that  there  has  never  been  the  least  dis- 
pute about  them.  The  commissioners  luider  the 
Ghent  treaty  (Gen.  Porter  for  the  United  States, 
and  Mr.  Rarclay  for  Great  Britain),  though  dis- 
agreeing about  several  things,  had  no  disagree- 
ment about  Isle  Royale,  and  the  passage  of  tlie 
line  to  the  north  of  that  isle.  In  their  separate 
reports,  they  agreed  upon  this  ;  and  this  settled 
the  whole  question.  After  going  to  the  north 
of  Isle  Royale,  to  get  out  of  the  lake  at  a  known 
place,  it  would  be  absurd  to  turn  two  hmidred 
miles  south,  to  get  out  of  it  at  an  imknown  place. 
The  agreement  upon  Isle  Royale  settled  the 
line  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  as  it  was,  and  as 
it  is  :  but  it  .so  hap|)ened  that,  in  the  year  1790, 
the  English  traveller  and  fur-trader  Jlr.  (after- 
wards Sir  Alexander)  McKenzie,  in  his  voviip; 
to  the  Northwest,  travelled  up  this  line  of  water 
communication,  saw  the  advantages  of  its  exclu- 
sive possession  by  the  Briti  '■ ;  and  proposed  in 
his  ''  History  of  the  Fur  Trade,"  to  obtiiin  it  \>y 
turning  the  line  down  from  Isle  Royale,  near 
two  hundred  miles,  to  St.  Louis  River  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  lake.  The  Earl  of  .Sel- 
kirk, at  the  head  of  tlie  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
repeated  the  suggestion  ;  and  the  British  govern- 
ment, for  ever  attentive  to  the  interests  of  iu 
subject.s,  set  up  a  claim,  thiuugh  the  (Jhcnt  com- 
missioners, to  the  St.  Louis  River  as  the  boun- 
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clary.  Mr.  Barclay  made  the  question,  but  too 
faintly  to  obtain  even  a  reference  to  the  arbitra- 
tor; and  Lord  Ashburton  had  too  much  canc'or 
and  honor  to  revive  it.  He  set  up  no  pretension 
to  the  St.  Louis  River,  as  Ciaimed  by  the  Ghent 
commissioners :  he  presented  the  Pigeon  River 
as  the  "hng  lake"  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  and 
only  asked  for  a  point  six  miles  south  of  that 
river ;  and  he  obtained  all  he  asked.  Ilis  letter 
of  the  17th  of  July  is  explicit  on  this  point. 
He  says : 

"In  considering  the  second  point,  it  really 
appears  of  little  importance  to  either  party 
how  the  line  be  determined  through  the  wild 
country  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  but  it  is  important  that  some 
line  should  be  fixed  and  known.  I  would  pro- 
pose that  the  line  be  taken  from  a  point  about 
six  miles  south  of  Pigeon  River,  where  the 
Grand  Portage  commences  on  the  lake,  and 
continued  along  the  line  of  the  said  portage, 
alternately  by  land  and  water,  to  Ltw,  la  Pluic 
—the  existing  route  by  land  and  by  water 
remaining  common  by  both  parties.  This  line 
has  tlie  advantage  of  being  known,  and  attended 
with  no  doubt  or  uncertainty  in  running  it." 

These  are  his  Lordship's  words:  Pigeon 
River,  instead  of  St.  Louis  River !  making  no 
pretension  to  the  four  millions  of  acres  of  fine 
mineral  land  supposed  to  have  been  saved  be- 
tween these  two  rivers  ;  and  not  even  alluding 
to  the  absurd  pretension  of  the  Ghent  commis- 
sioner !  After  this,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the 
candor  and  veracity  of  an  official  paper,  which 
would  make  a  merit  of  having  saved  four  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  fine  mineral  land,  "  northward 
of  the  claim  set  up  by  the  British  conmiissioncr 
under  the  Ghent  treaty?"  What  must  wc 
think  of  the  candor  of  a  paper  which  boasts  of 
having  "  included  this  within  the  United  States," 
when  it  was  never  out  of  the  United  States  ? 
If  there  is  any  merit  in  the  case,  it  is  in  Lord 
Asiiburton — in  his  not  having  clainied  the  200 
miles  between  Pigeon  River  and  St.  Louis  River. 
What  he  claimed,  he  got;  and  that  was  the 
southern  line,  commencing  six  miles  south  of 
Pigeon  River,  and  running  south  of  the  true 
line  to  Rainy  Lake.  He  got  this ;  making  a  dif- 
ference of  some  hund.-eds  of  thousands  of  acres, 
and  giving  to  the  British  the  exclusive  pusses- 
Bion  of  tile  bent  route ;  and  a  joint  jiossossion  of 
the  one  which  is  made  the  boundary.  To  un- 
derstand the  value  of  this  concession,  it  must  be 


known  that  there  are  two  lines  of  communicu- 
tion  from  the  Lake  Superior  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  both  beginning  at  or  near  the  mouth  of 
Pigeon  River ;  that  these  lines  are  the  channels 
of  trade  and  travelling,  both  for  Indians,  and 
the  fur-traders ;  that  they  are  water  communi- 
cations ;  and  that  it  was  a  great  point  with  the 
British,  in  their  trade  and  intercourse  with  the 
Indians,  to  have  the  exclusive  dominion  of  the 
best  communication,  and  a  joint  jiossession  with 
us  of  the  other.  This  is  what  Lord  Ashburton 
claimed — what  the  treat)'  gave  him — and  what 
our  Secretary-negotiator  became  his  agent  and 
solicitor  to  obtain  for  him.  I  quote  the  Secre- 
tary's letter  of  the  25th  of  July  to  Mr.  James 
Ferguson,  and  the  answers  of  Mr.  Ferguson  of 
the  same  date,  and  also  the  letter  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Delafield,  of  the  20{h  of  July,  for  the  truth  of 
what  I  say.  From  these  letters,  it  will  be  seen 
that  our  Secretary  put  himself  to  the  trouble  to 
hunt  testimony  to  justify  his  surrender  of  the 
northern  route  to  the  British ;  tliat  he  put  lead- 
ing questions  to  his  witnesses,  to  get  tlie  infor- 
mation which  he  wanted ;  and  that  he  sought 
to  cover  the  sacrifice,  by  depirciating  the  agri- 
cultura^value  of  the  land,  and  treating  the  dif- 
ference between  the  lines  as  a  thing  of  no  im- 
portance. Here  is  the  letter.  I  read  an  extinct 
from  it : 

"  What  is  the  general  nature  of  tlie  country 
between  the  mouth  of  Pigeon  River  and  tlio 
Rainy  Lake?  Of  what  formation  is  it.  and  liow 
is  its  surface?  and  will  any  considerable  part  of 
its  area  be  fit  for  cultivation  ?  Are  its  nateis 
active  and  running  streams,  as  in  other  ?  arts  of 
the  United  States  ?  Or  are  they  dead  lakes, 
swamps,  and  morasses  ?  If  the  latter  be  tlitir 
general  character,  at  what  point,  as  you  proceed 
westward,  do  the  waters  receive  a  more  decided 
character  as  running  streams  ? 

"  There  are  said  to  be  two  lines  of  communi- 
cation, each  partly  by  water  an<l  i)artly  by  por- 
tages, from  the  neighborhood  of  Pigeon  River  to 
the  Rainy  Lake :  one  by  way  of  Fowl  Lake,  the 
Saganaga  Lake,  and  the  Cypress  liake ;  the 
other  by  way  of  Arrow  River  and  Lake ;  then 
by  way  of  Saganaga  liake.  and  thiotigh  the  river 
Maligne,  meeting  the  other  route  at 'Lake  la 
Croix,  and  through  the  river  Namekiin  to  the 
Rainy  Lake.  Do  you  kiKJW  any  nason  for  at- 
taching great  preference  to  either  of  these  two 
lines?  Or  do  you  consider  it  of  no  iniporlance, 
in  any  point  of  view,  which  iiiuy  be  agreed  to? 
Please  be  full  and  particular  on  these  several 
pointii." 

Here  are  leading  questions,  such  as  the  rules 
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of  evidence  forbid  to  be  put  to  any  witness,  nnd 
tlic  answers  to  which  would  be  suppressed  by 
the  order  of  any  court  in  England  or  America. 
They  are  called  "  leading,"  because  they  lead 
the  witness  to  the  answer  which  the  lawyer 
wants ;  and  thereby  tend  to  the  per\ersion  of 
justice.  The  witnesses  arc  here  led  to  two 
points :  first,  that  the  coiintry  between  the  two 
routes  or  lines  is  worth  nothing  for  agriculture  ; 
secondly,  that  it  is  of  no  importance  to  the 
United  States  which  of  the  two  lines  is  estab- 
lished for  the  boundary.  Thus  led  to  the  de- 
sired points,  the  witnesses  answer.  Mr.  Fergu- 
son says : 

"  As  an  agricultural  district,  this  region  will 
always  be  valueless.  The  pine  timber  is  of  high 
growth,  equal  for  spars,  jjcrhaps,  to  the  Norway 
pine,  and  may,  perhaps,  in  time,  find  a  market; 
but  there  are  no  alluvions,  no  arable  lands,  and 
the  whole  country  may  be  described  as  one 
waste  of  rock  and  water. 

"  You  h.ivo  desired  me  also  to  expi'ess  an 
opinion  as  to  any  preference  which  I  may  know 
to  exist  iK'tweeu  the  several  lines  claimed  as 
boundaries  through  this  country,  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Hritain. 

"C(msidering  that  (Ireat  Britain  abandons 
her  claim  by  tlie  Fond  ilu  Lac  and  the  fc^t.  Louis 
River ;  ce»ics  also  Sugar  Island  (otherwise  called 
St.  (ieorge's  Islaml)  in  the  St.  Marie  River ; 
and  agrees,  generally,  to  a  boundary  following 
tlie  old  conimerei.al  route,  commencing  at  the 
Pigeon  River,  I  do  not  think  that  any  reason- 
able ground  exists  to  prevent  a  Hnal  determina- 
tion of  tills  part  of  the  boundary." 

And  Mr.  Dclaficld  adds : 

"  As  an  agricultural  district,  it  has  no  value 
or  interest,  even  prosj)ectively,  in  my  opinion. 
.  If  the  climate  were  suitable  (which  it  is  not).  1 
can  only  say  that  I  never  saw,  in  my  explora- 
tions there,  tillable  land  enough  to  sustain  any 
permanent  population  sullicieiitly  numerous  to 
justify  otiier  settlements  than  those  of  the  fur- 
triiders ;  and,  I  might  add,  fishermen.  The  fur- 
traders  there  occupied  nearly  all  those  places ; 
and  tl:e  opinion  now  expressed  is  the  only  one  I 
ever  heanl  entertained  by  those  most  experienced 
in  these  northwestern  regions. 

"  There  is.  nevertheless,  nuich  interest  felt  by 
the  fur-tra<lers  on  this  subject  of  boundary.  To 
them,  it  is  of  much  ini|iortance,  as  they  con- 
ceive ;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  of  national  importance. 
Had  the  British  commissioner  consented  to  pro- 
ce.'d  by  the  Pigeon  River  (which  is  the  Long 
Lake  of  .Mitchell's  map),  it  is  prol)able  there 
woulil  have  Irvu  an  agreement.  There  were 
sevenil  reasons  for  iiis  pertinacity,  ami  for  this 
disagreement ;  which  belong,  however,  to  the 
private  history  of  the  connnission,  and  can  be 


stated  when  rerpnred.  The  Pigeon  River  is  a 
C(mtinuous  water-course.  The  St.  George's 
Island,  in  the  St.  Marie  River,  is  a  valiialiie 
island,  and  worth  as  nnicli,  jK'rhaps.  as  most  nf 
the  country  between  the  Pigeon  River  and  l)o" 
River  route,  claimed  for  the  United  States  in  an 
agricultural  8en.sc." 

These  are  the  answers ;  and  while  they  arc 
conclusive  u|K)n  the  agricultural  character  of 
the  country  between  the  two  routes,  and  pre- 
sent it  as  of  no  value ;  yet,  on  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  routes  as  boundai-ies.  they  rt'- 
fuse  to  follow  the  lead  which  the  question  lulu 
out  to  them,  and  show  that,  as  commercial 
routes,  and,  consequently,  as  commanding  the 
Indians  and  their  trade,  a  question  of  national 
importance  is  invcdved.  Mr.  Delafleld  says  tlie 
fur-traders  feel  much  interest  in  this  boundarv : 
to  them,  it  is  of  much  importance  ;  and  it  is,  in 
fact,  of  national  importance.  These  arc  the 
words  of  Jlr.  Delafleld ;  and  they  show  the 
reason  why  Lord  Ashburton  was  so  tenacious 
of  this  change  in  the  boundary.  He  wanted  it 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fur-trade,  and  for  the  con- 
serjuent  conmiand  which  it  would  give  the  Riit- 
ish  over  the  Indians  in  time  of  war.  Ail  this  is 
apparent ;  yet  our  Secretary  would  only  look  at 
it  as  a  corn  antl  potato  region  !  And  finding  it 
not  good  for  that  purpose,  he  surrenders  it  to 
the  British  !  Both  the  witnesses  look  upon  it 
as  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
and  suppose  some  equivalent  in  other  parts  of 
the  boundary  was  received  for  it.  Tlicrc  was 
no  such  e(iuivalent :  and  thus  this  surrender 
becomes  a  gratuitous  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  aggravated  by  the  condescension 
of  the  American  Secretary  to  act  as  the  at- 
torney of  the  British  minister,  and  seeking  tes- 
timony by  imfairand  illegal  questions;  and  then 
disregarding  the  part  of  the  answers  which 
made  against  his  design. 


CHAPTER    CV. 

HRITISII  TIII;ATV:    KXTKADITION  AUTICLE:  MR. 
11KNT0N8  Sl'KEClI  :  EXTUACT. 

I  PRocKKO  to  the  third  subjirt  nnd  last  article 
in  the  treaty — the  article  which  stipulates  for 
the   mutual    surrender  of   fugitive    criminals. 
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And  here  again  we  are  at  fault  for  these  same 
protocols.  Not  one  word  is  foinvl  in  the  cor- 
respondence upon  this  subject,  the  brief  note 
excepted  of  Lord  Ashburton  of  the  0th  of  Au- 
piitit— the  day  of  the  si(::iiaturc  of  the  treaty- — 
tn  say  that  its  ratification  would  recjuirc  the 
consent  of  the  British  parliament,  and  woul<l 
necessarily  be  delaj-ed  until  the  parliament  met. 
E.xci'pt  tliis  note,  not  a  word  is  found  upon  the 
siiliject ;  and  this  jrives  no  li<;ht  ujion  its  orifjin, 
rirogrcss,  and  foimation — nothing  to  show  with 
whom  it  orif^inated — what  necessity  for  it  in 
tiiis  advanced  age  of  civilization,  when  the  com- 
ity of  nations  delivers  up  fugitive  ofl'onders 
upon  all  proper  occasions — and  when  explana- 
tions upon  each  head  of  olfences,  and  each  class 
(if  fugitives,  is  so  indispensable  to  the  right  un- 
derstanding and  the  safe  execution  of  the  trea- 
ty. Total  and  black  (krkness  on  all  these 
points.  Nor  is  any  ray  of  light  found  in  the 
President's  brief  paragraphs  in  relation  to  it. 
Tlio,se  paragraphs  (the  woik  of  his  Secrctaiy, 
of  course)  are  limited  to  the  connnendation  of 
the  article,  and  are  insidiouslj-  deceptive,  as  1 
i-liall  show  at  the  proper  time.  It  tells  us 
nothing  that  we  want  to  know  upon  the  origin 
and  design  of  the  article,  and  how  far  it  ai)plies 
to  the  largest  class  of  fugitive  offenders  from 
tile  United  States — the  slaves  who  escape  with 
tlieir  master's  property,  or  after  taking  his  life 
—into  Canada  and  tlie  British  West  Indies. 
Tiic  message  is  as  silent  as  the  corresjwndencc 
on  all  these  points  ;  and  it  is  only  from  looking 
into  past  history,  and  contemporaneous  circum- 
stances, that  we  can  .search  for  the  origin  and 
design  of  this  stipulation,  so  unnecessary  in  tlie 
present  state  of  international  courtesy,  and  so 
useless,  luiless  something  unusiml  and  extraor- 
dinary is  intendefl.  Looking  into  these  sources, 
and  we  are  authorized  to  refer  the  origin  and 
design  of  the  stipulation  to  the  British  minis- 
ter, and  to  consider  it  as  one  of  the  objects  of 
tlie  special  mission  with  which  we  have  been 
honored.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  do  not  like  the 
article.  Though  fair  upon  its  face,  it  is  difHcult 
of  execution.  As  a  general  proposition,  atro- 
cious ollenders,  and  esjieciaiiy  between  neigh- 
'"iring  iiation.s,  ought  to  be  given  up  ;  but  that 
is  Ix'tter  done  us  an  affair  of  consent  and  discre- 
tion, than  under  the  constraint.!  and  embarrass- 
ments of  a  treaty  obligation.  I'olitical  offenders 
ought  not  to  be  given  up ;  but,  under  the  stern 


requisitions  of  a  treaty  obligation,  and  the  bene- 
fit of  an  ex  parte  accusation,  i)oliticul  oflender.s 
may  be  given  «ip  for  murder,  or  other  crimes, 
real  or  pretended ;  and  then  dealt  with  as  their 
goveniment  pleases.  Innocent  persons  should 
not  be  harassed  with  groundless  accusations ; 
and  there  is  no  limit  to  these  vexations,  if  all 
emigrants  are  placed  at  the  mercy  of  malevo- 
lent informers,  subjected  to  arrest  in  a  new  and 
strange  land,  examined  uixm  c.r  parte  testimo- 
ny, and  .sent  back  for  trial  if  a  probable  case  is 
made  out  against  them. 

This  is  a  subject  long  since  considered  in  our 
country,  and  on  which  we  have  the  benefit  both 
of  wi.se  opinions  and  of  some  experience.  Jlr. 
Jefferson  explored  the  whole  subject  when  he 
was  Secretary  of  State  under  President  Wash- 
iigton,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the.se 
surrenders  could  only  lie  made  under  three 
limitations  : — \.  Between  coterminous  coun- 
tries. 2.  For  high  offences.  3.  A  special  pro- 
vision against  political  offenders.  Under  these 
limitations,  as  fur  back  as  the  year  17'.'.'>.  Air. 
Jefferson  propo.sed  to  Great  Britain  and  Spain 
(the  only  countries  with  which  we  held  coter- 
minous dominions,  and  only  for  their  adjacent 
provinces)  a  mutual  delivery  of  fugitive  crimi- 
nals.   His  proi)osition  was  in  these  words : 

"Any  person  having  committed  nuirder  of 
malice  prepense,  not  of  the  nature  of  tn-a.^m.  or 
forgery,  within  the  I'nited  States  or  the  Sjian- 
ish  i»rovinces  udjniiiiiit^  thereto,  and  fleeing 
from  the  justice  of  the  country,  shall  lie  deliv- 
ered up  by  the  goveniment  where  he  shall  be 
lbu!)d,  to  that  from  which  he  fled,  whenever  de- 
manded by  the  same." 

This  was  the  proposition  of  that  great  states- 
nmn :  and  how  diffeivnt  from  tlio.se  which  we 
find  in  this  treaty  !  Iiisteail  of  being  confined 
to  coterminous  dominions,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  country  is  taken  for  the  theatre  of  the 
crime  ;  and  that  includes,  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  possessions  all  over  the  world,  and 
every  ship  on  every  sea  that  sails  under  lier 
flag.  Instead  of  being  confined  to  two  of- 
fences of  high  degree — nuirder  and  forgery — 
one  against  life,  the  other  against  property — 
this  article  extends  to  seven  offences  ;  some  of 
which  may  be  incurred  for  a  shilling's  worth 
of  property,  and  another  of  them  with<jut 
touching  or  injuring  a  human  being.  Instead 
of  a  special  provibiou  in  favor  of  political  of- 
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fenders,  the  insurgent  or  rebel  may  be  given  up 
for  murder,  and  then  hanged  and  quartered  for 
treason ;  and  in  the  long  catalogue  of  seven  of- 
fences, a  charge  may  be  made,  and  an  ex  parte 
case  established,  against  any  political  offender 
wliich  the  British  government  shall  choose  to 
pursue. 

To  palliate  this  article,  and  render  it  more 
acceptable  to  us,  've  are  informed  that  it  is 
copied  from  the  27th  article  of  Mr.  Jay's  trea- 
ty. That  apology  for  it,  even  if  exactly  true, 
would  bo  but  a  poor  recommendation  of  it  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Jay's 
treaty  was  no  favorite  with  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  especially  with  that  part  of  the  people 
which  constituted  the  republican  party.  Least 
of  all  was  this  27th  article  a  favorite  with  them. 
It  was  under  that  article  that  the  famous  Jona- 
than llobbins,  alias  Thomas  Nash,  was  surren- 
<lcre(l — a  surrender  which  contributed  largely 
to  the  defoat  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  the  overt^row 
of  the  federal  party,  in  1800.  The  apology 
would  be  poor,  if  true :  but  it  happens  to  be 
not  exactly  true.  The  article  in  the  "Webster 
treaty  differs  widely  from  the  one  in  Jay's 
treaty — and  all  for  the  worse.  The  imitation 
is  far  worse  than  the  original — about  as  much 
worse  as  modern  whiggery  is  worse  than  an- 
cient fedenlism.  Here  are  the  two  articles ; 
let  us  compare  them : 

Mr.  Web^'Ter's  Treaty. 

^^  Article  10. — It  iii  agreed  that  the  United 
States  and  her  Britannic  Majesty  shall,  upon 
mutual  requisitions  by  them,  or  their  ministers, 
officers,  or  authorities,  rt'spectively  made,  de- 
liver up  to  justice  all  iwrsons  who,  being 
chai-ged  with  the  crime  of  murder,  or  assault 
with  intent  to  commit  murder,  or  piracy,  or  ar- 
son, or  robbery,  or  for^ry,  or  the  utterance  of 
forged  papers  committed  within  the  jurisdiction 
t)F  elMier,  shall  seek  an  asylum,  or  shall  be 
fo;r;..l,  within  the  territories  of  the  other :  pro- 
vided, that  this  shall  only  be  done,  upon  such 
cvitleuce  of  criminality  as,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  place  where  the  fugitive  or  jwrson 
so  charged  shall  be  found,  would  justify  his  ap- 
prehension and  commitment  for  trial,  if  the 
crime  or  olfence  had  there  been  committed ; 
and  the  re-;j)ective  judges  and  other  magistrates 
shall  have  jtower,  jurisdiction,  and  authority, 
upon  complaint  made  under  oath,  to  issue  a 
warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the  fugitive  or 
person  !.o  charged,  that  he  may  Ixj  brought  be- 
fore such  judges,  or  other  magistrates,  resiwc- 
tivoly,  to  the  end  that  the  evidence  of  criminali- 


ty may  be  heard  and  considered ;  and  if  on 
such  hearing,  the  evidence  be  deemed  sufficient 
to  sustain  the  charge,  it  shall  be  the  <liitv  of 
the  examining  judge,  or  magistrate,  to  ciTtify 
the  same  to  the  proper  executivi  authoritv. 
that  a  warrant  may  issue  for  the  surrender  of 
such  fugitive.  The  exj^nso  of  such  apprehen- 
sion and  delivery  shall  be  borne  and  defraveil 
by  the  party  who  makes  the  requisition,  anil 
receives  the  fugitive." 

Mr.  Jay's  Treaty. 

"  Article  27. — It  is  further  agreed  that  his  Ma- 
jesty and  the  United  States,  on  mutual  requisi- 
tions by  them,  respectively,  or  by  their  resjier- 
tive  ministers,  or  officers,  authorized  to  make 
the  same,  will  deliver  up  to  justice  all  persons 
who.  being  charged  with  murder,  or  forpiTv. 
committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  eitlier. 
shall  seek  an  asylum  within  any  of  the  cmm- 
tries  of  the  other:  provided,  that  this  sliall 
only  l»e  done  on  such  evidence  of  criminality  as, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  plate  where  the 
fugitive  or  person  so  charged  shill  Ik;  found, 
would  justify  his  apprehension  and  coniinitmeut 
for  trial  if  the  offence  had  there  been  comii.it- 
ted.  The  expense  of  such  apprehension  and 
delivery  shall  be  borne  and  defrayed  by  those 
who  make  the  requisition,  and  receive  the  fugi- 
tive." 

These  are  the  two  articles,  and  the  ditferena- 
betweeen  thom  is  great  and  striking.  First, 
the  number  of  offences  for  which  delivery  of  the 
offender  is  to  Iks  made,  is  much  greater  in  the 
present  treaty.  Mr.  Jay's  article  is  limited  to 
two  offences — murder  and  forgery :  the  two 
proposed  by  Mr.  Jefferson ;  but  without  his 
qualification  to  exclude  political  offences,  and  *o 
confine  the  deliveries  to  offenders  from  cotenni- 
nous  dominions.  The  present  treaty  embraces 
these  two,  and  five  others,  making  seven  in  the 
whole.  The  five  added  offences  are — assault. 
with  intent  to  commit  murder ;  piracy ;  rob- 
bery ;  arson ;  and  the  utterance  of  forced  pa- 
l)er.  These  additional  five  offences,  though 
high  in  name,  might  be  very  small  in  degree. 
Assault,  with  intent  to  murder,  might  be  with- 
out touching  or  hurting  any  person  ;  for,  to  lift 
a  weapon  at  a  person  within  striking  distance, 
without  striking,  is  an  assault :  to  level  a  fire- 
arm at  a  person  within  carrying  di<tance,  and 
without  firing,  is  an  assault ;  anil  the  oH'ence 
being  in  the  intent,  is  diflicult  of  pronf.  Mr 
Jefferson  excluded  it,  and  so  did  Jay's  treaty; 
Ijecause  the  offence  was  too  small  and  too 
equivocal  to  be  made  a  matter  of  international 
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intin''erncnt.  Piracy  was  excluded,  bccar.so  it 
was  absurd  to  speak  of  a  pirate's  country.  lie 
has  no  country.  He  is  hoalia  humani  generia 
—the  enemy  of  the  human  raice ;  and  is  hung 
wherever  he  is  caught.  The  robbery  might  be 
of  a  .-hilling's  worth  of  bread  ;  the  arson,  of 
burniug  a  straw  shed  ;  the  utteroace  of  forged 
paper,  might  be  the  emission  o  •  passing  of  a 
counterfeit  sixpence.  All  these  verc  excluded 
from  Jay's  treaty,  because  of  their  possible  in- 
sii'LMficance,  and  the  door  they  opened  to  abuse 
in  havas.sing  the  innocent,  and  in  multiplying 
the  cliaiices  for  getting  hold  of  a  political  of- 
fender for  some  "ther  olleuce,  and  then  punish- 
ing him  for  his  politics. 

Striking  as  these  dilTerences  are  between  the 
present  article  and  that  of  Mr.  Jay's  treaty, 
tlierc  is  a  still  more  essential  difference  in 
another  part ;  and  a  difl'erence  which  nullifies 
the  article  in  its  only  material  bearing  in  our 
favor.  It  is  this  :  Mi-.  Jay's  treaty  referred  the 
ilelivcry  of  the  fugitive  to  the  executive  power. 
This  treaty  intervenes  the  judiciary',  and  re- 
quires two  decisions  from  a  judge  or  magistrate 
before  tl'c  governor  can  ajt.  This  nullifies  the 
treaty  in  all  that  relates  to  fugitive  slaves  guil- 
ty of  crimes  against  their  niasfers.  In  the  eye 
uf  the  British  law,  they  have  no  master,  and 
can  commit  no  offence  against  such  a  person  in 
asserting  their  liberty  against  him,  even  unto 
death.  A  slave  may  kill  his  roaster,  if  necessa- 
ry to  his  escajK;.  This  is  legal  under  British 
law ;  and,  in  the  present  state  of  abolition  feel- 
ing tliroughout  the  Uritish  dominions,  such  kill- 
ing would  not  only  be  considered  fair,  but  in 
tlie  highest  degree  roeritorious  and  laudable. 
What  chance  for  the  recovery  of  such  a  slave 
under  this  treaty  ?  Read  it — the  conclu<ling 
part— after  the  word  "ccnmitted,"  and  see 
what  is  the  process  to  be  gone  through.  Com- 
plaint is  to  be  made  to  a  British  judge  or  jus- 
tice. The  fugitive  is  brought  before  this  judge 
or  justice,  that  the  evidence  of  the  criminality 
may  be  heard  and  considered — such  evidence  as 
would  justify  the  apprehension,  commitment, 
and  trial  of  the  party,  if  the  offence  had  been 
committed  there.  If,  upon  this  hearing,  the 
evidence  be  deemed  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
charge,  the  judge  or  magistrate  is  to  certify  the 
fact  to  the  executive  authority ;  and  then,  and 
not  until  then,  the  surrender  can  be  made. 
Thij  is  the  process ;   and  in  all  this  the  new 


treaty  differs  from  Jay's.  Under  his  treatj', 
the  delivery  was  a  ministerial  act,  referring 
itself  to  the  authority  of  the  governor :  under 
this  treaty,  it  becomes  a  judicial  act,  referring 
itself  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  who  nnist 
twice  decide  against  the  slave  (first,  in  issuing 
the  warrant ;  and  next,  in  trying  it)  before  the 
governor  can  order  the  surrender.  Twice  judi- 
cial discretion  interposes  a  barrier,  which  can- 
not be  forced ;  and  behind  which  the  slave,  who 
has  robbed  or  killed  his  master,  may  repose  in 
safety.  What  evidence  of  criminality  will  sat- 
isfy the  judge,  when  the  act  itself  is  no  crime 
in  his  eyes,  or  umler  his  law.s,  and  when  all  his 
sympathies  are  on  the  side  of  the  slave  ?  "What 
chance  would  there  be  for  the  judiciivl  surren- 
der of  offending  slaves  in  the  British  dominions, 
under  this  treaty,  when  the  provisions  of  our 
own  constitution,  within  the  States  of  our  own 
Union,  in  relation  to  fugitive  slaves,  cannot  be 
executed  ?  We  all  know  that  a  judicial  trial  is 
immunity  to  a  slave  pursued  by  his  owner,  in 
many  of  our  own  States.  Can  such  trials  be 
expected  to  result  better  for  the  owner  in  the 
British  dominions,  where  the  relation  of  mas- 
ter and  slave  is  not  admitted,  and  where  aboli- 
tionism i.s  the  jwlicy  of  the  goveninient,  the 
voice  of  the  law,  and  the  spirit  of  the  jieojile  ? 
Killing  his  master  in  defence  of  his  liberty,  is 
no  offence  in  the  eye  of  British  law  or  British 
IK-'ople ;  and  no  slave  will  ever  be  given  up 
for  it. 

(Mr.  Wright  here  said,  that  counterfeiting 
American  securities,  or  bank  notes,  was  no  of- 
fence in  Canada ;  and  the  same  question  might 
arise  there  in  relation  to  forgers.) 

Mr.  Benton  resumed.  Better  far  to  leave 
things  as  they  are.  Foi-gers  are  now  given  up 
in  Canada,  by  executive  authciity,  when  they 
fly  to  that  province.  This  is  doi.u  in  the  sj)irit 
of  good  neighb-^rhood  ;  and  bccau.se  .•>11  honest 
governments  ha  e  an  interest  in  suppressing 
crimes,  and  repelling  criminals.  The  governor 
acts  from  a  sense  of  propriety,  and  the  dictates 
of  decency  and  justice.  Not  so  with  the  judge. 
lie  must  go  by  the  law ;  and  when  there  is  no 
law  against  the  offence,  he  has  nothing  to  justi- 
fy him  in  delivering  the  offender. 

C')nventions  for  the  mutual  surrender  of 
large  offenders,  where  dominions  are  coter- 
minoi.s,  might  Ijc  proper.  Limited,  as  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  JelTersou  in  17'J3,  and  they  might 
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he  beneficial  in  suppression  of  border  crinies 
and  llie  preserviitioii  of  ordei'  and  justice.  IJii'. 
extended  as  tliis  is  to  a  long  list  of  oilenders — 
unrestricted  as  it  is  in  the  ease  of  murder — aj)- 
plying  to  dominions  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  to  ships  in  every  sea — it  can  be  nothin;; 
but  the  soince  of  individual  annoyance  and  na- 
liunai  recrimination.  Besides,  if  we  surrender 
to  (Jreat  Britain,  why  not  to  llussia,  Prussia, 
Austria,  France,  and  all  the  countries  of  the 
woiid?  If  we  give  up  the  Irishman  to  Ew^- 
land,  why  not  the  Pole  to  U  '<sia  tiie  Italian  to 
Austria,  tlu  Ger  v  i  to  '■  ,  "in>  ;  and  so  n 
ihrou}.;!  ni  the  i.  .i.ri^'pu;- sii  nal  on  ;?  Sir,  the 
article  is  a  iK-'slifein^t"  ; '.i. ;  ,  ul  as  it  is  deler- 
niinahle  upon  nouce,  .■■.  ••:!  !i«;t  inf  the  duty  of 
the  AineriLi'n  people  to  electa  i  ideut  who 
will  give  the  hotice,  and  so  put  an  end  to  its 
existence. 

Addres.sing  itself  to  the  natural  feelings  of 
the  country,  against  high  crimes  and  border 
offenders,  and  in  favor  of  political  liberty,  the 
messag(!  of  the  President  communicating  and 
rcconnuending  this  treaty  to  us,  carefully  jire- 
sents  this  article  as  conforming  to  our  feelings 
in  all  these  particulars.  It  is  represented  as 
applicable  only  t(»  high  crimes — to  border  of- 
fenders;  and  to  oil'ences  not  political  In  all 
this,  the  message  is  disingenuous  and  deceptive, 
and  calculated  to  ravish  from  the  ignorant  and 
the  thoughtless  an  applause  to  which  the  treaty 
is  not  entitled.    It  says  : 

'•  The  surrender  to  justice  of  persons  who, 
having  committed  high  crimes,  .seek  an  a-syhuu 
in  the  territories  of  a  ncighhoring  nation,  would 
seem  to  be  an  act  due  to  the  cause  of  general 
justice,  and  properly  belonging  to  the  present 
state  of  civilization  and  intercourse.  Tlie  liril- 
inh  provinces  of  North  America  are  separated 
from  the  Slates  of  the  Union  bj-  a  line  of  sev- 
eral thousand  miles  ;  and,  along  portions  of  this 
line,  the  amount  of  population  on  either  Ride  is 
quite  considerable,  i(7ti7t!  the  ptissage  of  ike 
buui\il(iiij  is  (ilwaijs  easy. 

"  OfTi-ndiTs  against  the  law  on  the  one  side 
transfer  tkemselres  to  the  other.  Sometimes, 
with  great  difficulty  they  are  brought  to  jus- 
tice ;  but  very  oft«jn  they  wholly  escape.  A 
consciousness  of  imnuniity,  from  the  power  of 
avoiding  justice  in  this  waj',  instigates  the  un- 
principled and  reckless  to  the  commission  of 
oUences ;  anil  the  p  ace  and  good  neighbor- 
hood of  the  border  are  coti,seqtiently  tften  tlis- 
turbed. 

"  In  the  case  of  oiFcndcrs  fleeing  from  Canada 
into  the  United  States,  the  governors  of  Stides 


arc  ol'ien  applied  to  for  their  surrender;  (mii 
ijucstions  of  a  very  eiiiliarrassing  nutiuv  an c 
from  these  a|)i)h"cations.  It  has  lui  u  tlimi^'lit 
highly  important,  therefore,  to  proviije  liip  u,c 
whole  case  l)y  a  pro|)er  treaty  stipulation.  'Ihc 
article  on  the  subject,  in  the  proposed  treatv.  is 
earefidly  conlined  to  such  ofllnces  as  all  iliai,. 
kind  agree  to  regard  as  heinous  and  ilesliuclivc 
of  the  security  <if  life  and  of  property,  in  t'li- 
eareful  and  specific  enumeration  of  crinus,  tiic 
object  has  been  t(j  exchide  all  political  olUnos, 
or  criminal  chargi'S  arising  from  wars  or  intf^- 
tine  commotions.  Treason,  mispris'  m  of  trea- 
son, libels,  deseriion  from  militsu-  rrvicc,  and 
other  ofl'enecs  '>f  *  similnr  v-huractLT,  are  c.\- 
dudei^  " 

In  these  phrases  the  message  reeonuncni!.- 
the  article  to  the  Senate  and  the  country;  .inil 
yet  nothing  could  be  more  fallacious  and  dwii- 
tive  than  such  a  reconmiendation.  It  eonriiu- 
tlic  surrender  to  border  olfenders — Canadin!! 
fugitives  :  yet  the  treaty  extends  it  to  all  pi  r- 
sons  committing  offences  under  the  '^jurinillr- 
tion  "  of  Great  Britain — a  term  which  include.; 
all  her  territory  throughout  the  world,  and 
every  ship  or  fort  over  which  her  flag  wavis. 
The  message  confines  the  surrender  to  hi;:Ii 
crimes :  yet  we  have  seen  that  the  treaty  in- 
cludes crimes  which  may  be  of  low  degree- 
low  indeed  !  A  hare  or  a  partridge  from  a  pre- 
serve ;  a  loaf  of  bread  to  sustain  life  ;  a  si.xjien- 
ny  counterfeit  note  passed  ;  a  shed  burnt ;  ;i 
weapon  lifted,  without  striking!  The  nie.'.«:i-i' 
saj's  all  iwlitieal  crimes,  all  treasons,  misprision 
of  treason,  libels,  and  desertions  are  excluded, 
The  treaty  shows  that  these  offences  are  not 
excluded — that  the  limitations  proposed  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  are  not  inserted ;  and,  conseijuently. 
luider  the  head  of  murder,  the  insurgent,  tlie 
rebel,  and  the  traitor  who  has  shed  blood,  may 
be  given  up  ;  and  so  of  other  offences.  AViien 
once  surrendered,  he  may  be  tried  for  any  thin^'. 
The  fate  of  Jonathan  Bobbins,  alias  Nasli,  is  a 
good  illustration  of  all  this.  lie  was  a  British 
sailor — was  guilty  of  mutinj',  nunder.  and  ]ii- 
racy  on  the  frigate  llcrmione — deserted  to  tlie 
United  States— was  demanded  by  the  Bi"titii 
minister  as  a  murderer  under  Jay's  trea.y— 
given  up  as  a  murderer — then  tried  by  a  cnurt- 
inartial  on  board  a  man-of-war  for  mutiny,  mur- 
der, desertion,  and  piracy— found  guilty— exe- 
cuted—and  his  body  hiuig  in  chains  from  tlie 
yard-arm  of  a  man-of-\tar.  .And  .so  it  would  lio 
again.    The  man  given  up  for  one  offence,  would 
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be  tried  for  anotlicr ;  and  in  the  number  and  in- 
iignitkuiiCL'  of  tlie  offenfCH  for  wbicli  he  nii<;ht 
be  Rurrcndered,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
reaching  .iny  victim  that  a  foreign  government 
tuose  to  pursue,  /f  tliis  articl';  had  been  fn 
force  in  the  ♦imc  )f  tlie  IHsh  ■cbellion,  and  I-onl 
Eihvard  Fitzgerulf'  liad  escaped  to  tlie  Tniled 
States  after  wounding,  as  ho  (hd,  several  tiio 
iiimiiidDn.s  who  arrested  him,  he  migl.t  liave 
beti  demanded  as  a  fugitive  from  justice,  for 
the  assault  with  intent  to  kill ;  and  tlien  tried 
fur  treason  r.  iY  >■  ^ed  and  quartered ;  and  such 
will  be  the  operation  of  the  article  if  it  continues. 


CHAPTEK    CVI. 

BRITISH  TI'.KATV;  AFUICAN  SQUADKON  FOU  TIIK 
M  TI'P.KHSION  OF  TIIK  8LAVK  TXtAUK  ;  MIt  CKN- 
TUNS  81'KEOII;  EXTRACT. 

TiiF.  suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade  ir, 
tlie  second  subject  included  in  the  treaty  ;  and 
iicre  the  regret  renews  iteelf  at  the  absence  of 
ail  the  customary  lights  upon  the  origin  and 
I  ruj:ress  of  treaty  st.pulations.  No  minutes  of 
I'liiference ;  no  protocols ;  no  draughts  or 
i.'uiiuteidraughts ;  no  diplomatic  notes ;  not  a 
word  of  any  kind  from  one  negotiator  to  the 
tther.  Nothing  in  relation  to  the  subject,  iu 
liie  shape  of  negotiation,  is  comnmnicated  to  ns. 
Even  tlie  section  of  the  correspondence  entitled 
"  HiippresDmt  of  the  slaee-lraile^^ — even  this 
i'cctioa  professedly  devoted  to  the  subject,  con- 
tains not  a  syllable  upon  it  from  the  negotiators 
to  each  other,  or  to  their  Governments ;  but 
opens  and  closes  with  comnmnications  from 
American  naval  officers,  evidently  extracted 
from  them  by  the  American  negotiator,  tojustify 
the  forthcoming  of  preconceived  and  foregone 
conclusions.  Never  since  the  art  of  writing  was 
invented  could  there  have  been  a  treaty  of  such 
magnitude  negotiated  with  such  total  absence  of 
necessary  light  upon  the  history  of  its  forma- 
tion. Lamentable  as  i.s  this  defect  of  light 
upon  the  formation  of  the  treaty  generally,  it 
>«comcs  particularly  so  at  this  point,  where  a 
stipulation  new,  delicate,  and  embarrassing,  has 
l^en  unexpectedly  introduced,  and  falls  upon 
us  as  abruptly  as  if  it  fell  from  the  clouds. 
In  the  absence  of  all  appropriate  information 
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from  the  negotiators  themselveti,  I  am  driven  to 
glean  among  the  scanty  panir;ra|ihH  uf  the 
President's  message,  and  in  the  answers  <if  the 
naval  officers  to  the  Secretary's  inquiries. 
Though  silent  as  to  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  j)r«  ,)osition  for  this  novel  alliance,  they  still 
show  the  important  particular  of  the  motives 
which  caused  it. 

I'assing  from  the  political  consequences  of 
this  entanglement — consequences  which  no 
human  foresight  can  nach — I  come  to  the  im- 
mediate and  practical  elTects  which  lie  within 
our  view,  ami  which  display  the  enormous  in- 
expediency of  the  measure.  First :  the  expense 
in  money — an  item  which  woidd  seem  to  bo 
entitled  to  some  regard  in  the  jiresent  deplorable 
state  of  the  treasury— in  the  present  cry  for  re- 
trenchment— and  in  the  •  t  heavy  taxation 
upon  the  comforts  nn<l  n'l  ssn*  ( i  life.  This 
expense  for  80  guns  wi'  ')e  a'  $750,000  per 
annum,  e.xclusive  of  .pi.  s  -mA  "oss  of  lives. 
I  speak  of  the  wh  va'ikiSC,  as  part  of  the 
naval  establishment  of  t  raited  States,  and 
not  of  the  mere  ex;,  nso  of  working  the  ships 
after  they  have  g;.  I  ,-ea.  Nine  thousand 
dollars  per  gun  is  about  the  expense  of  the 
establishment ;  HO  guns  wouhl  be  $720,000  per 
annum,  which  is  $;5,()00,00()  for  five  years.  But 
the  squadron  is  not  limited  to  a  maxinunn  of 
80  guns;  that  is  the  minimum  limit:  it  is  to  be 
80  guns  ■'  at  the  least."  And  if  tlie  jiarty  which 
granted  these  80  shall  continue  in  power.  Great 
Britain  nay  find  it  as  easy  to  double  the  num- 
ber, a.s  it  was  to  obtain  the  first  eighty.  Nor 
is  the  time  limited  to  five  years ;  it  is  only  do- 
terminable  after  that  jieriod  by  giving  notice ; 
a  notice  not  to  be  expected  from  those  who  made 
the  treaty.  At  the  least,  then,  the  moneyed  ex- 
pense is  to  be  $3,000,000  ;  if  the  present  party 
continues  in  power,  it  may  double  or  treble  that 
amount ;  and  this,  besides  the  cost  of  the  ships. 
Such  is  the  moneyed  expense.  In  ships,  the  wear 
and  tear  of  vessels  must  be  great.  W^  aio  to 
prepare,  equip,  and  maintain  in  service,  on  a 
•^  >ast  4,000  miles  frorr"  lio'.c,  the  ade(iuato 
number  o*"  vessel"  to  carry  these  80  guns.  It 
is  not  'lUfficient  to  send  the  number  there; 
they  mast  be  kept  up  and  maintained  in  ser- 
vice there ;  and  this  will  reiiuire  constant  ex- 
penses to  repair  injuries,  supply  losses  and  cover 
casualties.  In  the  employment  of  men,  and  the 
waste  of  life  and  health,  the  expcndituse  must 
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bo  large.  Ten  men  and  two  oflBccra  to  the  R«n, 
is  the  HmnlleHt  cstimato  tliat  can  bo  adniittcrl. 
This  would  require  a  complement  of  900  men. 
Including  nil  the  nceessnry  equipage  of  the  ship, 
and  above  1.000  personB  will  be  constantly  re- 
quired. Those  are  to  1x5  employed  at  a  vast 
distance  from  home ;  on  a  savage  coast ;  in  a 
perilous  servici- ;  on  both  sides  of  the  equator ; 
and  in  a  climate  which  is  death  to  the  white 
race.  This  waste  of  men — this  wear  and  tear 
of  life  and  constitution — should  stand  for  some- 
thing in  a  Christian  land,  and  in  this  age  of 
roaming  philanthrophy ;  unless,  indeed,  in  ex- 
cessive love  for  the  blacks,  it  is  deemed  meri- 
torious to  destroy  the  whites.  The  field  of  ope- 
rations for  this  squadron  is  great ;  the  term 
"  coast  of  Africa "  having  an  immense  applica- 
tion in  the  vocabulary  of  the  slave-trade.  On 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  accordir'^  to  the 
replies  of  the  naval  officers  Bell  and  Paine,  the 
trade  is  carried  on  from  Senegal  to  Cape  Frio — 
a  distance  of  3.000  miles,  following  its  windings 
as  the  watching  squadrons  would  have  to  go. 
But  the  track  of  the  slavers  between  Africa  and 
America  has  to  be  watched,  as  well  as  the  im- 
mediate coast ;  and  this  embraces  a  space  in  the 
ocL-an  of  .1.5  defrrecs  on  each  side  of  the  equator 
(say  four  thousand  miles),  and  covering  tlie 
American  coast  from  Cuba  to  llio  Janeiro;  so 
that  the  coast  of  Africa — the  western  coast 
alone — embraces  a  diagram  of  the  ocean  of  near 
4,000  miles  every  way,  li'.ving  the  equator  in 
the  centre,  and  boimded  ei\>t  and  west  by  the 
New  and  the  Old  World.  This  is  for  the  ^7estern 
coast  only  :  the  eastern  is  nearly  a.,  largo.  The 
same  naval  oHicers  say  that  a  larg^  *rade  in  ne- 
groes is  carried  on  in  the  Mahometan  countries 
bordering  on  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  in  the  Portuguese  Ea,st  India  colonies ;  and, 
what  is  worthy  to  be  told,  it  is  also  carried  on 
in  the  British  presidency  of  Bombay,  and  other 
Briti-sh  Asiatic  possessions.  It  is  true,  the 
oflBcers  say  the  American  slavers  are  not  yet 
there  ;  but  go  there  they  will,  according  to  all 
the  laws  of  trading  and  hunting,  the  moment 
they  are  disturbed,  or  the  trade  fails  on  the 
western  coast.  Wherever  the  trade  exists,  the 
combined  powers  must  follow  it ;  for  good  is 
not  to  be  done  by  halves,  and  philanthropy  is 
not  to  be  circumscribed  by  coasts  and  latitudes. 
Among  all  the  strange  features  in  the  comedy 
of  errors  which  has  coded  ia  this  treaty,  that 


of  sending  American  ministers  abroad,  to  rioao 
the  markets  of  the  world  against  the  slave-trade 
is  the  most  striking.  Not  content  with  tlio  ex. 
penses,  loss  of  life,  and  political  cntongicincnt 
of  this  alliance,  wo  must  electioneer  for  irisiilt^ 
and  send  ministers  abroad  to  receive,  potkit 
and  bring  them  home. 

In  what  cironnstances  do  we  undertake  all 
this  fine  work?  What  is  our  condition  nt 
home,  while  tlms  going  abroad  in  search  of  im- 
ployment?  Wo  raise  1,000  men  for  fonip, 
service,  while  reducing  our  little  army  nt  lionicl 
Wo  send  ships  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  while  dis- 
niounting  our  dragoons  on  the  frontiers  of  Mi- 
souri  and  Arkansas !  We  jirotect  Africa  frmu 
slave-dealers,  and  abandon  Florida  to  savap 
butchery  !  We  send  cannon,  shot,  shells,  |mjw 
der,  lead,  bombs,  and  balls,  to  Africa,  whik'  ^\^■. 
nying  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  young  imi, 
who  go  to  Florida !  We  give  food,  clothes,  pav. 
to  the  men  who  go  to  Africa,  and  deny  raiion- 
even  to  those  who  go  to  Florida !  i.  v  cry  um 
for  retrenchment,  and  scatter  .<ii3,000,0()l)  at  one 
broad  cast  of  the  hand  !  We  tax  tea  and 
coiree,  and  send  the  money  to  Africa !  \Ve  are 
borrowing  and  taxing,  and  striking  \mi\kt  money. 
and  reducing  exfx'nses  at  home,  when  enga(.'in;.' 
in  this  new  and  vast  expense  for  the  defence  of 
Africa!  What  madness  and  folly  !  !ir.s  Dfii 
Quixote  conic  to  life,  and  placed  himself  at  tliu 
head  of  our  (iovernment,  ami  taken  the  negroe- 
of  Africa,  instead  of  the  damsels  of  Sjiaiu,  for 
the  objects  of  his  chivalrous  protection? 

The  .slave-trade  is  diabolical  and  infamous; 
but  Great  Britain  is  not  the  country  to  read  us 
a  lesson  upon  its  atrocity,  or  to  stimulate  our 
exertions  to  suppress  it.  The  nation  which,  at 
the  peace  of  I'trecht,  made  the  askiilo—lh' 
slave  contract — a  condition  of  peace,  fifjlitinp;  on 
till  she  obtained  it;  the  nation  which  cntalKd 
African  slavery  upon  us— which  rejectee!  our 
colonial  statutes  for  its  suppression  *— which 

•  Ho  bas  waged  cruol  war  against  buman  natnro  llaclf,  vl»- 
latlng  its  most  tacrcd  rights  of  life  and  liberty  in  the  piron- 
of  a  distant  people  who  never  oJfendi'd  lilui,  captlvaiiiii:  un: 
carrying  them  Into  slavery  In  anullier  hoiiiispliero,  or  to  incBr 
miserable  death  In  tbeir  transportation  tbithor.  Tlils  piralici 
warfare— the  opprobrium  of  injijel  poweri'— is  the  warto  uf 
the  Christian  king  of  Great  lirituin,  determined  to  keep  o^:^ 
a  market  where  men  should  bo  bought  and  sold.  He  lias 
prostituted  his  negative  for  suppressing  every  legislative  »•• 
tempt  to  prohibit  or  restrain  tills  execrable  conmierce;  m!. 
that  this  assemblage  of  horrors  might  want  no  faet  ofilistic- 
guii'bed  dye,  bo  Is  now  exciting  tho  very  people  to  rise  In  trea 
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hnn  many,  many  ton  millifins,  of  white  iiiil>jcct« 
in  EiirojM'  uinl  in  Asia  in  nn-utiTsluAcry  of  Ijody 
ami  mind,  in  nion.'  IxMliiy  mimTy  und  mental 
(larkiieMH,  tlian  any  blark  hUivi-h  in  the  United 
Sliiti'-i;— siK'h  n  nation  liiis  no  rijilit  to  ciyole  or 
to  (lrap;(>on  \in  into  alliuncvH  and  vx{K.>nKeH  fur 
tilt'  iiiip|iresHion  of  Hlavery  on  the  count  of  Africa. 
Wf  have  done  onr  part  on  tliut  suhject.  t'on- 
kidtTitiK  the  example  and  instruetion  we  hud 
frmn  Oreat  Britain,  wc  have  done  a  wonderful 
part.  The  constitution  of  the  Initeil  Slates, 
mainly  niaile  by  t<laveholdin(>;  States,  authorized 
(.'()n;;rp88  to  put  an  end  to  the  importation  of 
slaves  l>y  a  (,'ivcn  day.  Anticipatin)r  the  limited 
(lay  by  lepislative  action,  the  Congress  had  the 
law  ready  to  take  effect  on  the  (lay  permitted 
liv  the  constitution.  On  the  1st  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1 80S,  Thomas  Jefferson  heinx  President  of 
tlie  I'nited  States,  the  imiiortation  of  slaves  be- 
came unlawful  and  criminal.  A  subsequent  act 
(if  Conpri'ss  following  up  the  idea  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
liuii  ill  his  first  draufiht  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, qualiried  the  crime  as  piratical,  and 
delivered  up  its  pursuers  to  the  sword  of  the 
law. "  .  I  to  the  vengeance  of  the  world,  as  the 
inomies  of  the  human  race.  Vessels  of  war 
cruising  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  >mder  onr  act  of 
1C19.  have  been  directed  to  search  our  own  ves- 
sels—to arrest  the  violators  of  the  law,  ulul 
bring  them  in— the  ships  for  confLscution,  and 
the  men  for  pimishmcnt.  This  was  doing 
eiiouprh — enough  for  a  young  country,  far  re- 
unite in  the  New  World,  and  whose  jwlicy  is  to 
avoid  foreign  connections  and  entangling  alli- 
ances. We  did  this  voluntarily,  without  insti- 
jration,  and  without  sujKsrvi.' ion  from  abroad; 
.ind  now  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  Gn-at 
""'tain  to  assume  a  superiority  over  us  in  this 
particular,  and  bind  lis  in  treaty  stipulations, 
which  destroy  all  the  merit  of  a  voluntary  ac- 
tion. We  have  done  enough;  and  it  is  no  part 
of  our  business  to  exalt  still  higher  the  fanati- 
cal spirit  of  abolition,  which  is  now  become  the 
Btalking-horse  of  nations  and  of  political  powers. 
Our  country  contains  many  slaves,  derived  from 
Africa ;  and,  while  holding  these,  it  is  neither 

•mnng  u«,  and  to  purchaw  thiit  liberty  of  which  ho  has  do- 
privcil  tlicin,  by  murdering  th«  |)eople  on  whom  ho  has  ob- 
IfuJi'il  llittn ;  thus  p;iy  lug  off  former  crimes  committed  ugatnst 
the  lilieittf^  (if  „nc  people,  with  crimes  wlilch  ho  urges  them 
to  commit  against  the  ll«<-»  of  another."— ( Original  draugtU 
ifOu  Declarnlion  of  /ndfptndencf,  a*  draum  liy  Mr.  Jef- 
ftrion,und  ht/ort  it  wat  altered  hy  the  committee.] 


politic  nor  decent  to  join  the  ci  iisade  of  Kiiro- 
|M'an  powers  to  put  down  the  African  slave- 
trade.  From  combinations  of  |M)we-"  against 
the  present  slave-takers,  there  is  but  a  step  to 
the  combination  of  the  same  powers  against  tho 
present  slaveludders ;  and  it  is  not  for  tho 
I'nited  States  to  join  In  the  first  movement, 
which  leads  to  the  se<ond.  "  No  entangling 
alliances"  should  Ik)  her  motto!  And  as  for 
her  part  in  preventing  the  foreign  slave-trade,  it 
is  sufficient  that  she  prevents  her  own  citizens, 
in  her  own  way,  from  engaging  in  it ;  and  that 
she  takes  care  to  become  neither  the  instru- 
ment, nor  the  victim,  of  European  combinations 
for  its  suppression. 

The  eighth  and  ninth  articles  of  the  treaty 
bind  us  to  this  naval  alliance  with  Oreat  Rritnin. 
By  these  articles  we  stipulate  to  keep  a  squad- 
ron of  at  least  W)  guns  on  the  coast  of  Africa  for 
five  years  for  the  suppression  of  this  trade— 
with  a  further  stipulation  to  keep  it  up  until 
one  or  the  other  party  shall  give  notice  of  a  de- 
sign to  retire  from  it.  This  is  the  insidious 
way  of  getting  an  onerous  measure  saddled  upon 
the  coimtry.  Shortsighted  people  arc  fasci- 
nated with  the  idea  of  being  able  to  get  rid  of 
the  burden  when  they  plea.se;  but  such  burdens 
are  always  found  to  be  the  most  interminable. 
In  this  ca.se  Oivat  Britain  will  never  give  tho 
notice:  our  government  will  not  without  a  con- 
gri'ssional  recommendation,  and  it  will  be  foinid 
difficult  to  unite  the  two  Ilou.ses  in  a  request. 
The  stipulation  may  be  considered  ]K'rmanont 
under  the  delusion  of  a  five  years'  limit,  and  an 
optional  continuance. 

The  papers  communicated  do  not  show  at 
whose  instance  these  articles  were  inserted ; 
and  the  absence  of  all  minutes  of  conferences 
leaves  us  at  a  loss  to  trace  their  origin  and  pro- 
gress in  the  hands  of  tho  negotiators.  The  little 
that  is  seen  would  indicate  its  origin  to  Iw 
wholly  American ;  evidence  aliunde  proves  it 
to  Ik;  wholly  British ;  and  that  our  Secretary- 
negotiator  wa.s  only  doing  the  work  of  the  Brit- 
ish minister  in  a.ssuming  the  ostensible  pater- 
nity of  the  articles.  In  the  papers  communi- 
cated, there  is  not  a  .syllable  upon  the  subject 
from  Lord  Ashbiu-ton.  His  finger  is  not  seen 
in  the  affair.  Mr.  Webster  appears  as  sole 
mover  and  conductor  of  the  proposition.  In  his 
letter  of  the  3()th  of  April  t"  Captains  Bell  and 
I  Paine  of  the  I'nited  States  navy,  ho  first  ap- 
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proachcH  tlic  Biibjcct,  and  opens  It  with  a  Bcricii 
of  quostionH  on  the  African  «Iavo-tra(lc.  Thin 
di-ftws  forth  the  onBwers  which  I  have  already 
shown.  ThiM  in  the  coinmcnceinont  of  the  busi- 
nt'Bfl.  And  hero  wo  are  struck  with  the  curious 
fact,  that  thJM  h'tter  of  inquiry,  laying  the  foun- 
dation for  a  novel  and  extraonlinary  article  in 
the  treaty,  bears  <late  44  days  bi-foro  the  first 
written  coinmunicution  from  the  Uritioh  to  the 
American  negotiator!  an<l  47  days  before  the 
first  written  communicjition  from  Mr.  Webster 
to  Lord  Ashburton !  It  would  seem  that  misui 
was  done  by  word  of  mouth  before  pen  was  put 
to  paper ;  and  that  in  this  most  essential  part 
of  the  negotiations,  pen  was  not  put  to  pajHT  at 
all,  from  one  negotiator  to  the  other,  through- 
out the  whole  affnir.  Lord  Ashburton's  name 
is  never  found  in  connection  with  the  subject! 
Mr.  Webster's  only  in  the  notes  of  inquiry  to 
the  American  naval  officers.  Even  in  these  he 
docs  not  mention  the  treaty,  nor  allude  to  the 
negotiation,  nor  indicate  the  purpose  for  which 
information  was  sought !  So  that  this  most  ex- 
traordinary article  is  without  a  clow  to  its  his- 
tory, and  stands  in  the  treaty  as  if  it  had  fallen 
from  the  clouds,  and  chanced  to  lodge  there ! 
Even  the  President's  message,  which  undertakes 
to  account  for  the  article,  and  to  justify  it,  is 
silent  on  the  ]K)int,  though  laboring  through  a 
mass  of  ambiguities  and  obscurities,  evidently 
calculated  to  raise  the  inference  that  it  originated 
with  us.  From  the  paiiers  communicated,  it  is 
an  American  proposition,  of  which  the  British 
negotiator  knew  nothing  until  ho  signed  the 
treaty.  That  is  the  first  place  where  his  name 
is  seen  in  conjunction  with  it,  or  seen  in  a  place 
to  authorize  the  belief  that  ho  knew  of  it.  Yet, 
it  is  certainly  a  British  proposition ;  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  British  article.  Since  the  year  1800 
Great  Britain  has  been  endeavoring  to  get  the 
United  States  into  some  sort  of  arrangement  for 
co-operation  in  the  suppression  of  the  African 
slave-trade.  It  was  slightly  attempted  in  Mr. 
Jefferson's  time  —  again  at  Ghent;  but  the 
warning-voice  of  the  Father  of  his  country — no 
entangling  alliances — saved  ua  on  each  occa- 
sion. Now  wo  are  yoked— yoked  in  with  the 
British  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and  when  we 
can  get  free  from  it,  no  mortal  can  foresee. 


CHAPTER    CVII. 

KXPKNSK  OK  TIIK  NAVY;  WAHTK  OK  MONKT 
NKOKSSITV  OK  A  NAVAL  I'KACK,  KSTAIIUSII 
MKNT,  ANDUF  A  NAVAL  POLICY. 

'I'liK  naval  policy  of  the  United  Stotes  wis  a 
question  of  party  division  from  the  oiinin  of 
parties  in  the  early  years  of  the  goveminciii- 
tho  fiKleral  party  favoring  a  strong  and  splituiid 
navy,  the  republican  a  moderate  estaliiisliniint, 
adapte<l  to  the  purposes  of  defence  moro  than  of 
offence :  and  this  line  of  division  betwtcn  ilic 
parties  (under  whatsoever  names  they  hiive  hIikv 
worn),  continues  more  or  less  perceptible  to  the 
present  time.  In  this  time  (the  aduiiiiistrution 
of  Mr.  Tyler)  all  the  branches  being  of  tin-  ciiine 
political  party,  and  retaining  the  early  iMiiui|ik> 
of  the  party  under  the  name  of  whig,  thi'  poli.  v 
for  a  great  navy  developed  itself  witli  niwit 
vigor.  The  new  Secretary,  Mr.  Upshur,  rccom 
mended  a  lai'gc  increase  of  ihips,  seanii'ii,  und 
olHcers,  involving  an  additional  expense  of  ubout 
two  millions  and  a  half  in  the  naval  brniidi  ot 
the  service ;  and  that  at  a  time  wlien  a  iklii  it 
of  foiirtc-'n  millions  was  announced,  and  a  report 
t*  taxes,  loans  and  treasury  notes  lecoinmnnlnl 
to  make  it  up;  and  when  no  emergency  riquiml 
increase  in  that  branch  of  tlio  public  sii'viei', 
Such  a  recommendation  brouglit  on  a  dibiitu  in 
which  the  policy  of  a  great  navy  was  discu!*Mil 
— the  necessity  of  a  naval  peace  estaMislmunt 
was  urged — the  cost  of  our  establi.shnieiit  ex- 
Tfiiined — and  the  waste  of  money  in  the  naval 
department  severely  exposed.  Mr.  Calhoun. 
always  attentive  to  the  economical  working  of 
the  government,  opened  the  discussion  ou  this 
interesting  point. 

"  The  aggregate  expense  of  the  British  uavy 
in  the  year  1840  amounted  to  4,980,353  pounds 
sterling,  deducting  the  expense  of  transport  for 
troops  and  convicts,  which  does  not  proptrly 
belong  to  the  navy.  That  sum,  at  $4  80  to  the 
pound  sterling,  is  equal  to  .^23,905,094  40.  The 
navy  was  composed  of  392  vessels  of  war  of  all 
descriptions,  leaving  out  30  steam  vessels  in  the 
packet  service,  and  23  sloops  fitted  for  forcipi 
packets.  Of  the  392,  98  were  line  of  battle 
ships,  of  which  19  were  building;  110  frigates. 
of  which  14  were  building ;  08  sloops,  of  wliidi 
13  were  building ;  44  steam  vessels,  of  which  lo 
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were  ImiMinf; ;  and  CtCt  pun  hri^rR,  Hchnoncm,  and 
cuttiTS,  (if  which  1*2  were  hiiildinK. 

•'The  oflt'ctivo  forc'o  of  the  year — that  which 
wu  in  uctiml  Borvico,  considtcd  of  3,40<)  ofRcpn*, 
3,!i',lS  |M.«tty  offlctTH,  12,H4f5  wanion,  and  1>,(»0(» 
mariiifn,  making  an  agin'^'Pitc  <'f  1J<.),'244.  The 
iuiiiiUt  of  vfHSt'lH  ill  actual  service  wow  17r),  of 
vfhicli  24  were  lino  of  liattic  NhijM.  .'II  f^i^'ateH, 
;il)  stciim  vc^scIh,  and  4!*  ruu  hript.  schooiuTH. 
nnd  ciitterH,  not  including;  tho  •'«)  HteainrrH  and 
24  8l(Hijw  in  the  pnclvot  Kcrvicc,  at  an  avcrnnc 
txiHiHJUuru  of  ^57.'1  for  ra<'h  individuul,  inciud- 
iii;; (ptIiccrH,  |Mtty  ofllccro,  Hcaincn,  and  marines. 

"Our  Mftv}'  in  coinpoHod,  at  prosent,  iicconlinK 
to  tlic  ri'iMii  t  of  tilt'  Sfcrt'tary  accoiniMinyinf;  the 
I'reKulciit's  ineH8aj{c,  of  07  vchhoIm — of  wliich  11 
are  line  of  battle  Hliips,  17  frigates,  18  nl(>opH  of 
war,  2  brigs,  4  RchoonerH,  4  KteamerH,  .'1  store 
.«lii|is,  .1  receiving  vcshoIh,  and  5  small  schooners. 
The  estimates  for  the  year  are  made  on  the  as- 
fiutii|itiun,  that  there  will  be  in  service  during 
the  year,  2  ships  of  the  lino,  1  razee,  (i  frigates, 
20  sloops,  11  brigs  and  scluxmors,  II  steamers,  3 
stiire  Hhips  and  8  small  vessels  ;  making  in  the 
apfrnirate,  .IS  vessels.  The  estimates  for  the 
\(ar.  for  the  navy  and  marine  corps,  as  has  been 
stated,  is  $i;8,705,57'.>  8.'{,  considerably  exceeding 
oiii'-tiiird  of  the  entire  exiMiuditures  of  the  Brit- 
ish navy  for  1840. 

"  .Mr.  C.  contended  there  should  be  no  differ- 
ence in  the  expenses  of  the  two  navies.  We 
should  Imild  as  cheap  and  employ  men  as  cheap, 
or  we  should  not  be  able  to  compete  with  tlic 
Britisli  navy.  If  our  navy  should  prove  vastly 
mole  exiK'nsive  than  the  Hritish  navy,  we  might 
as  well  give  up,  and  he  recommended  this  matter 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 

"Among  the  objects  of  retrenchment,  I  place 
at  tlie  head  the  great  increase  that  is  proposed 
to  lic  made  to  tho  exixjnditures  of  the  navy, 
compared  with  that  of  lost  year.  It  is  no  less 
than  $2,508,032  13,  taking  the  expenditures  of 
lust  year  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 1  see  no  sufficient  reason,  at  this  time, 
and  in  the  present  embarrassed  condition  of  the 
Trea.sury,  for  this  great  increase.  I  have  looked 
over  tlie  report  of  the  Secretary  hastily,  and 
find  none  assigned,  except  general  reasons,  for 
an  increased  navy,  which  I  am  not  disposed  to 
controvert.  But  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion, 
that  the  comrae/'  i  inent  ought  to  be  postjioncd 
till  some  systemu  <!  plan  is  matured,  both  as  to 
the  ratio  of  iucrear.  and  tho  description  of  fiirce 
ofwhicli  the  addition  should  consist,  and  till 
the  (lepartment  is  pi  [Hsrly  organized,  and  in  a 
condition  to  enforce  exact  responsibility  and 
economy  in  its  disbursements.  That  the  de- 
partment is  not  now  properly  organized,  and  in 
that  condition,  we  have  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  himself^  in  which  I  concur.  I  am  satis- 
lied  that  its  administration  cannot  be  made  ef- 
fective under  the  present  organization,  particu- 
larly as  it  regards  its  expenditures." 

"  The  vxpenseti  of  this  government  were  of 


throe  classes :  tho  ?ivil  list,  the  army  and  tho 
navy  ;  and  all  of  thi<<"  had  iM'on  increaMnl  enor- 
mously  since  1823.  The  remwly  now  wai  to 
comparer  the  tirewnt  with  tho  past,  mark  tho 
ditferencts  and  coiiiim-I  the  difference  to  lie  ac- 
coimted  for.  He  cted  1823,  Mid  intended  to 
miike  that  the  standard,  because  that  was  the 
standard  for  hii.i,  the  govenunent  U'ing  then 
economically  afhninistered.  lie  selected  1823, 
also,  liccause  In  1824  we  commenced  a  new  sys- 
tem, and  that  of  protection,  which  had  done  so 
much  evil.  Wk  had  made  two  tariUs  since 
then,  the  origin  of  all  evils.  The  civil  list  rr)so 
in  seventeen  years  from  altout  !Hi2,(  »(K).000  to 
$<(,O0(MKK) — nearly  a  threefold  pro|)ortion  (om- 
pareil  with  the  increase  of  |N)pulati<m.  In  Con- 
gress the  increase  had  been  enormous.  Tho 
increase  of  contingent  ex|K'nses  had  been  five- 
fold, and  compared  with  population,  sixfold. 
The  aggregate  expenses  of  tlie  two  Houses  now 
amounted  to  moI^>  than  j|$2r)0,000.  The  ex|H'nso 
of  collecting  revenue  htul  also  been  enormously 
increase<l.  From  1823  it  had  gone  up  from 
.^$700,000  to  <j;l,7(  10.000— an  increase  of  one  mil- 
lion of  dollars.  The  expense  on  collection  in 
1823  was  but  one  |R'r  cent.,  now  o  j  |K'r  cent, 
and  5-100.  I'nder  the  tariff  these  increa.ses 
weix)  made  from  1(^24  to  1828.  Estimating 
the  expenses  of  collection  at  ^800,000,  about 
5S1,000,0(M)  woidd  Ik>  saved.  The  judiciary  had 
increased  in  this  proportion,  and  the  light-hoiiso 
department  also.  In  the  war  department,  in 
1822  (the  only  year  for  which  he  had  estimates), 
the  expenses  |ier  man  were  but  ^2<i4  ;  now  the 
increase  had  gone  up  to  !lj!400  for  each  individual. 
At  one  time  it  had  iR'en  as  much  as  $480  for 
each  individual — iill,400,(tOO  could  Iw  saved  hero 
in  tho  anny  pro|KT,  including  the  military 
academy  alone.  It  might  I)e  said  that  one  was 
a  cheap  and  tho  other  a  dear  year,  far  other- 
wise ;  meat  was  never  cheaper,  clothing  never 
as  cheap  as  now.  All  this  resulted  from  the 
ex|Minsivc  force  of  a  surplus  revenue.  In  1822 
he  had  reduced  the  expenses  of  every  man  in 
the  army. 

"  It  had  been  proposed  to  increase  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  navy  two  and  a  half  millifms  of 
dollars  over  tla  past  year,  anil  he  was  not  rcaily 
for  this.  Deduct  two  millions  f'^m  this  recom- 
memhition,  and  it  woidd  be  two  millions  saved. 
These  appropriations,  at  least,  might  go  over  to 
the  next  session.  The  expenses  of  the  marine 
corps  amounted  to  nearly  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  nearly  six  hundred  dollars  a  head — two 
hundred  dollars  a  head  higher  than  the  army, 
cadets  and  all.  He  hoped  the  other  ovponses 
of  the  navy  department  were  no<  in  jirojiortion 
so  high  as  this.  Between  the  rcilucti  .ns  which 
might  be  made  in  the  marin*'  corps  and  tho 
navy,  two  millions  and  a  half  /night  be  saved. 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Troi.Hury  estimates  for 
32  millions  of  dollars  for  ihe  ex[ienses  of  thi; 
current  year.  I  am  satisfied  that  $l7.0(;'(,OiiO 
were  sufficient  to  meet  the  j'tr  annum  expenses 
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of  the  goverutnent,  and  that  this  sum  would 
have  been  according  to  the  ratio  of  population. 
This  sum,  by  economy,  could  be  brought  down 
to  fifteen  miliions,  and  thus  save  nine  millions 
over  the  prcaent  estimates.  This  could  be  done 
in  three  or  four  years — the  Executive  leading 
the  way,  and  Congress  co-operating  and  follow- 
ing the  Executive." 

This  was  spoken  in  the  year  1842.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn was  then  confident  that  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  government  should  not  exceed  17 
millions  of  dollars,  and  that,  with  good  economy 
that  sum  might  be  further  reduced  two  millions, 
making  the  expenses  but  15  millions  per  annum. 
The  nuvy  was  one  of  the  great  points  to  which 
he  looker!  for  retrenchment  and  reduction  ;  ar.d 
o'l  that  point  he  required  that  the  annual  ap- 
propriation for  the  navy  should  be  decreased 
instead  of  being  augiiicnted ;  and  that  the  money 
appropriated  should  be  more  judiciously  and 
economically  applied.  The  President  should 
lead  the  way  in  economy  and  retrenchment. 
Organization  as  well  as  economy  was  wanted  in 
the  navy — a  properly  organized  peace  establish- 
ment. The  peace  establishment  of  the  British 
navy  in  184i),  was  24  millions — there  being  173 
vessels  in  commission.  Insiead  of  reduction, 
the  expeisse  of  our  navy,  also  in  time  of  peace,  is 
gaining  largely  upon  hers.  It  is  nearly  doubled 
since  Mr.  Calhoun  spoke— 15  millions  in  1855. 

Mr.  Woodbury,  who  had  been  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  under  President  Jackson,  spoke  de- 
cidedly against  the  proposed  increase,  and 
against  the  largo  expenditure  in  the  depart- 
ment, and  its  unfavorable  comparison  with  the 
expenses  of  the  British  navy  in  time  of  peace. 
lie  said : 

"  The;**  are  twenty-nine  or  thirty  post-cap- 
tains now  on  leave  or  waiting  orders,  and  from 
thirty  to  forty  commanders.  Many  of  them  are 
impatient  to  be  called  into  active  service — hating 
a  life  of  indoleuee — an  idle  loafing  life — and 
who  are  anxious  to  be  pcrfurming  some  public 
service  for  the  pay  they  receive.  It  was,  gene- 
rally, not  their  fault  that  they  were  not  on  duty ; 
but  ours,  in  making  them  so  numerous  that 
they  could  not  be  employed.  lie  dwelt  on  the 
jxjacc  establishment  of  Engliind — for  her  navy 
averaged  £18,000,000  in  time  of  war,  Ijefore  the 
year  1820 — but  her  peace  establislnnent  was 
now  only  £5,000,000  to  (),000,0()0.  Gentlemen 
talk  of  103  iMJSt-captains  being  necessary,  for 
employment  in  commission  ;  while  England  has 
only  70  post-captains  employed  ir,  vessels  in 
commission,    iihe  had  fewer  commanders  so 


employed  than  our  whole  number  of  the  same 
grade. 

"  The  host  of  English,  navy  officers  w.m  on  r"- 
tired  and  half-pay — less  in  amount  than  ours 
by  one-third  when  ftdl,  and  not  om  -half  ;)f  full 
pay  often,  when  retired ;  and  her  M-aiiifii  only 
half  ller  vessels  afloat,  also,  v.<.re  nuistiv 
small  ones — 63  of  them  being  steamers,  with 
only  one  or  two  guns  on  an  average. 

"  That  the  navy  ought  to  be  reg-iluted  hy  law, 
every  gentleman  admits.  Without  any  cxpivss 
law,  was  there  not  a  manifest  propriety  in  anv 
proviso  which  should  prevent  the  nunihor  of 
appointments  from  being  carried  half  up,  or  quilc 
up  to  the  standard  of  tlie  British  navy,  on  I'lijl 
pay  ?  It  would  be  a  gieat  relief  to  the  E.xccii- 
tive,  and  the  head  of  the  Navy  Dcpartmciit,  Id 
fix  some  limitation  on  appointments,  by  wliicli 
the  importunities  with  which  they  are  bcsit 
shall  not  be  the  occasion  of  overloading  the 
Government  with  a  greater  numbor  of  olliccrs 
in  any  grade  than  the  exigencies  of  the  scrviic 
actually  demand.  A  clerk  in  any  public;  oflice. 
a  lieutenant  in  the  army,  a  judge  could  not  bu 
ap[)ointed  without  authority  of  law;  ami  why 
should  there  not  be  a  similar  check  with  ii;,'aiil 
to  officers  in  the  navy  ? 

"  It  was  urged  heretofore,  in  official  coinniiini- 
cations  by  himself,  that  it  would  be  proiKT  to 
limit  Executive  discretion  in  this ;  and  u  biiu'til 
to  the  Executive  and  the  departments  wimM 
also  Rccrue  by  passing  laws  regulating  tiicinacc 
establishment.  lie  bad  submitted  a  n'suliitinii 
for  that  purjjose,  in  Deoemla'r  last,  which  huil 
not  been  acted  on ;  though  he  hojR'd  it  yit  wouiil 
be  acted  upon  before  our  a<lj(jurninc'nt.  It  wa> 
better  to  bring  this  matter  forward  in  an  appro- 
priation bill,  than  that  there  should  he  no  clidk 
at  all.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  Ihm-t 
now  finds  it  practicable  lo  efl'ect  any  control  on 
this  question.  It  could  only  bo  done  in  an  i\\>- 
propriation  bill,  which  gives  that  House  tin 
power  of  control  as  to  navy  ofticers.  Thirc 
should  be  no  reflection  on  tiie  House  on  tiiis 
account ;  for  there  is  no  reflection  on  the  K.v- 
ecutive  or  the  Senate.  It  is  their  right  and  duly 
in  the  present  exigency.  He  considered  tin 
introduction  of  it  into  this  bill  Jinder  all  tlif 
circumstances,  not  only  highly  excusable,  but 
justifiable.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  .i 
separate  law  would  not,  in  itself,  if  prepanl 
early  and  seasonably,  be  more  desiiable ;  but  ho 
contended  this  check  was  Injtter  than  none  at 
all.  When  acting  on  this  proviso  t!>e  Senate  is 
acting  on  the  whole  bill.  It  was  not  pnl  in 
without  some  meaning.  It  was  not  merely  to 
strip  the  Executive  and  the  Senate  ol'  the  ap- 
pointing power,  now  mdimited  :  its  object  was 
to  retluce  f  e  expenses  of  the  navy,  from  tlic 
Secretary  ol  the  Navy's  estimate  of  eight  ami  a 
half  millions  of  dollars,  to  about  S's-''"'.'"'"- 
That  was  the  whole  effect  of  the  whole  niea^siire, 
and  of  ail  the  changes  in  the  bill. 

"The  difference  between  both  sides  of  the 
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icr  of  the  same 


ih  sides  of  the 


Senntc  on  this  subject  seemed  to  be,  that  one 
klieved  the  navy  ought  to  lie  kept  upon  a  qiiaiti 
war  establishment ;  and  the  other,  in  peace  and 
not  expecting  war,  Iwlieved  it  ought  to  be  on 
a  peace  establishment ; — not  cut  down  below 
that,  but  left  liberally  for  jicace. 

'During  the  administration  of  the  younger 
Allans,  there  was  a  jx'acc  e^itablishment  of  the 
navy;  and  was  it  not  then  iwrfectly  efficient 
and  prosperous  for  all  peace  purposes?  Yet 
the  average  expenditure  then  was  only  from 
three  to  four  millions.  It  was  so  under  (iene- 
ral  Jackson.  Under  Mr.  Adams,  piracy  was  ex- 
tirpated in  the  West  Indies.  Under  his  succes- 
H)T.  the  Malays  in  the  f!iri'u.st  India  were 
chai^tisud;  and  a  semi-banditti  broken  up  at  the 
Falkland  Islands.  It  was  not  till  IH.U)  ';{7  that 
a  lar):o  increase  commenced.  Hut  why  ?  He- 
latise  there  was  an  overflowing  treasury.  Wc 
were  embarrassed  with  money,  ratlier  than  for 
muney.  An  exploring  expedition  was  tlien 
ilnided  ui)on.  But  even  with  that  expedition 
—so  noble  and  glorious  in  some  respects — six 
millions  and  a  fraction  were  the  whole  ex|K'nses. 
lint  why  should  it  now  at  once  Ik;  raised  to 
ci|.'ht  and  a  half  millions  ?  " 

The  British  have  a  peace  as  well  as  a  war 
(stablislnnf  '\t  for  their  nav^  ;  and  the  fonner  was 
usually  about  one-third  of  the  latter.     Wc  have 
no  naval  peace  establishment.     It  is  all  on  the 
war  footing,  and  is  now  (IMr*)  nearly  double 
the  expense  of   what  it  was  in  the  war  with  j 
Gnat  Britain.     A  perpetual  war  establishment, 
when  there  is  no  war.     This  is  an  anomaly  ! 
which  no  other  country  presents,  and  which  no 
country  can  stand,  and  arises  from  the  act  of 
IHiifi,  which  authorizes  the  President "  tu  keep  in 
(tctuiil  sereicc,  in  lime  of  peace,  so  mnnijoflhe  \ 
tiijiaUs  and  other  armed  public  vesnela  of  the  ' 
L'ltitcd  atulea  ax  in  hiit  ju(l<^ment  the  nature 
nfthe  service  mi^^ht  require,  and  to  cause  the 
miilue  thereof  to  be  laid  up  in  ordinary  m 
conrtnicnt  ports."   This  is  the  discretion  which 
tlie  act  of  IHOC)  gives   to  the   President — un-  I 
limited  so  far  as  that  clause  goes;  but  l-mited 
by  two  subsequent  clarses  limiting  th  i  luunbcr  ' 
of  officers  to  be  employed  to  94,  and  the  wholi- 
iiumlxT  of  seamen  and  Ixiys  to  92r) ;  and  jjlaeing 
the  unemployed  officers  on  half  pay  without 
ration.s — a    degree    of   reduction  which    made  ; 
lliem  anxious  to  l)c  at  sea  instead  of  remaining 
unemployed  at  homo.     Under    Mr.  Jefferson, 
tlicn,  the  act  of  ISOG  made  a  naval  jM>ace  estab- 
lishment; but  doing  away  all  the  limitations  of 
that  a«;t,  and  leaving  nothing  of  it  in  Ibrcc  but 
the  presidential  discretion  to  employ  as  many 


vessels  as  the  service  might  require,  the  whole 
navy  is  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  President : 
and  the  manner  in  which  ho  might  exercise  that 
discretion  might  depend  entirely  Hi)on  the  view 
which  he  would  take  of  the  naval  policy  which 
ought  to  bo  pursued — whether  givat  fleets  for 
ollence,  or  cruisers  for  defence.  All  the  limita- 
tions of  the  act  of  ISDfi  have  been  thrown 
down — even  the  limitation  to  half  pay ;  and 
unemployed  pay  has  Ir-ch  placed  so  high  as  to 
make  it  an  object  with  officers  to  be  unemployed. 
Mr.  lleuel  Williams,  of  Maine,  exposed  this 
solecism  in  a  few  {wrtinent  remarks,     lie  said  : 

"  Half  of  the  navy  officers  are  now  ashore, 
and  there  can  l)e  no  necessity  for  such  a  number 
of  ollii  ers  as  to  admit  of  half  being  at  sea,  and 
the  other  half  on  land.  Such  was  not  the  case 
heri'tofore.  It  was  in  18.'!.')  that  such  incwaso 
of  shore  jmy  was  nuide,  as  caused  it  to  Ik'  the 
interest  of  theoffici-rs  to  Ik-  off  duty.  The  only 
cure  for  this  evil  was.  either  to  reduce  the  jmy 
when  off  duty,  or  to  limit  the  time  of  relaxa- 
tion, and  to  adjust  the  number  to  the  actind  ro- 
quiivments  of  the  .service." 

The  vote  was  taken  u|)on  the  incn'ase  pro- 
posed by  the  iSecretary  of  the  Navy,  and  recom- 
mended by  the  President,  and  it  was  carried  by 
one  vote — the  yea.-;  and  nays  being  well  defined 
by  the  party  line. 

"  Ykas — Messrs.  Archer.  Harrow,  Hates,  Her- 
rien,  Choate,  Clayton.  Conrad,  ('rittenden, 
Kvans,  Ciiaham,  Henderson,  Huntington,  Kerr, 
.Munguin,  Meniek,  .Miller,  .Moreliead,  Portir, 
Preston,  Hives,  Sinnnons,  Talhna<lge,  and  Wood- 
bridge— 2,1." 

"Navs — Messrs.  Allen,  Hagby,  Hcnton,  Hu- 
chanan.  Crafts,  (hithbcrt,  Kidtim,  K*  ig,  l.inn, 
McKoberts,  Sevier,  Smith  of  (V)nnecti<  1 1,  Smith 
of  Indiana,  Slnrgt'on,  Tappan,  Walker,  White, 
Wilcox,  Williams,  Woodbury,  Wright  ami 
Young— 22." 

Mr.  Henton  spoko  chiefly  to  tlie  necessity  of 
having  a  naval  policy — a  policy  which  v  ould 
determine  what  was  to  be  relied  o.i-  u  jreat 
uiivy  for  oflence,  or  a  moderate  one  for  defence ; 
and  a  peace  "stablishment  in  time  of  jieace,  or 
a  war  establishment  in  peace  as  well  as  war. 
Some  extracts  from  his  s|)cech  are  given  in  the 
next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER    CVIII. 

EXPENSES  OK  THE  NAVY :  MR.  BENTONS  SPEECH : 
EXTKACTS. 

I  PROPOSK  to  recall  to  the  recollection  of  the 
Senate  the  attempt  whicli  was  made  in  1822 — 
being  eevcn  years  aft'^r  the  war — to  limit  and 
fix  a  naval  peace  establishment ;  and  to  fix  it  at 
about  one-fourth  of  what  is  now  proposed,  and 
that  that  establishment  was  rejected  because  it 
was  too  large.  Going  upon  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  act  of  180(5,  it  took  the  number  of 
men  and  officers  for  the  limitation,  discouraged 
absence  on  shore  by  reducing  the  pay  one-half 
and  withholding  rations ;  collected  tinil)cr  for 
future  building  of  vessels  ;  and  (directed  all  to 
remain  in  port  which  the  public  service  did  not 
require  to  go  abroad.  It  provided  for  one  rear- 
admiral  ;  live  commodores ;  twenty-five  caj)- 
tains ;  thirty  masters  comniandunt ;  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  lieutenants ;  four  hundred 
midshipmen  ;  thirty-live  surireons  ;  forty-five 
surgeoii's  mates:  six  chaplains  ;  forty  pursers  ; 
and  three  thousand  five  hundred  men  and  boys 
— in  all  a  little  over  four  thousand  men.  Yet 
Congress  refused  to  adopt  this  nu:ul)er.  This 
shows  what  Congress  then  thought  of  the  size 
of  a  naval  peace  establishment.  Mr.  B.  was 
contemporary  with  that  bill — si  piwrted  it — 
knows  the  reason  why  it  was  rejected — and 
that  was,  because  Congress  would  not  .sanction 
so  large  an  establishment.  To  this  decision 
there  was  a  close  adherence  for  many  years. 
In  the  year  1833 — eleven  years  after  that  time, 
and  when  the  jjresent  senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Woonni  iiv]  was  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  the  naval  establishment  was  but  little 
above  the  bill  of  1822.  It  was  about  five  thou- 
sand men,  and  cost  about  four  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  was  proposed  by  that  Secretary  to  be 
kept  at  about  that  size.  Here  Mr.  B.  read  sev- 
eral extracts  from  Mr.  Wocxlbury's  report  of 
183.'J — the  last  which  he  made  as  Secretary  of 
the  Navy — which  verified  these  statements. 
Mr.  B.  then  looked  to  the  naval  establishment 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1841,  and  showed  that 
the  establishment  had  largely  increased  since 
Mr.  Woodbury's  report,  and  was  lUr  beyond 
any  calculation  in  1822.    The  total  number  of 


men,  of  all  grades,  in  the  service  in  1841,  was 
a  little  over  eight  thousand ;  the  total  cost 
about  six  millions  of  dollars — being  double  the 
amount  and  cost  of  the  proposed  jwuce  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States  in  the  year  1822, 
and  nearly  double  the  actual  establishment 
of  1833,  Mr.  B.  then  showed  the  additions 
made  by  executive  authority  in  1841,  and  that 
the  number  of  men  was  carried  up  to  upwards 
of  eleven  thousand,  and  the  expense  for  1842 
was  to  exceed  eight  millions  of  dollars !  This 
(he  said)  was  considered  an  excessive  increase; 
and  the  design  now  was  to  correct  it,  tnd  carrv 
things  back  to  what  they  wei-c  a  year  before. 
This  was  the  design  ;  and  this,  so  far  from  be- 
ing destructive  to  the  navy,  was  doing  far  more 
for  it  than  its  most  ardent  friends  prnposed  or 
hoi)ed  for  a  few  years  before. 

Mr.  B.  here  exhibited  a  table  showing  the 
actual  state  of  the  navy,  in  point  of  nuralKrs,  at 
the  connnencement  of  the  years  1841  and  1H42; 
and  showed  that  the  increase  in  one  year  wa.« 
nearly  as  great  as  it  had  been  in  the  previous 
twenty  years  ;  and  that  its  totality  at  the  lat- 
ter of  these  periods  was  between  eleven  and 
twelve  thousand  men,  all  told.  Tliis  is  what 
the  present  administration  has  done  in  one  ycai 
— the  first  year  of  its  existence  :  and  it  is  only 
the  commencement  of  their  plan — the  first  step 
in  a  long  succession  of  long  steps.  The  fiirthei 
increases,  still  contemplated  were  great,  and 
were  officially  made  known  to  the  Congress. 
and  the  estimates  increased  accordingly.  To 
say  nothing  of  what  was  in  the  Senate  in  it.s 
executive  capacity,  Mr.  B.  would  read  a  claus*. 
from  the  report  of  the  Senate's  Connnittee  on 
Naval  Afl'airs,  which  .showed  the  number  of  ves- 
sels which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  proposed 
to  have  in  commission,  and  the  consequent  vast 
increase  of  men  and  mimey  which  would  be  re- 
quired. (The  following  is  the  extract  from  Mr. 
Bayard's  rejiort) : 

"  The  second  section  of  the  act  of  Congress 
of  the  21st  April,  1800,  expressly  authorizes 
the  President  'to  keep  in  actual  service,  in  time 
of  peace,  so  many  of  the  frigates  and  otiier  pub- 
lic armed  vessels  of  the  United  States,  as  in  his 
judgment  the  nature  of  the  service  may  require. 
In  the  exercise  of  this  discretion,  the  commit- 
tee are  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Navy 
that  he  proposes  to  employ  a  squadron  in  tiie 
Mediterranean,  consisting  of  two  ships  of  the 
line,  four  frigates,  and  four  sloops  and  briirs- 
in  all,  ten  vessels;   another  squadiou  on  iJw 
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Brazil  station,  consi.stinjf,  also,  of  two  ships-of 
tlic-iinc,  four  fripatcs,  and  four  sloops  and  briRS ; 
vbich  two  squadrons  will  be  made  from  time 
to  time  to  exchange  their  stations,  and  thus  to 
traverse  the  intermediate  portion  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. He  proposes,  further,  to  employ  a  sqtiad- 
ron  in  the  Pacific,  consisting  of  one  ship-of-the- 
line,  two  frigates,  and  four  sloops ;  and  a  simi- 
lar squadron  of  one  ship  of  the  line,  two  fri- 
ptcs,  and  four  sloops  in  the  East  Indies ;  which 
squaiirons.  in  like  manner,  exchanging  fro..i  time 
to  time  their  stations,  will  traverse  i'.tn  inter- 
mediate portion  of  the  Pacific,  giv'.ng  counte- 
nance and  protection  to  the  whcie  fishery  in 
that  ocean.  He  i)roposes,  further,  to  employ  a 
fifth  squadron,  to  be  called  the  home  squadron, 
consisting  of  one  ship-of-the-line,  three  frigates, 
anil  three  sloops,  which,  besides  the  duties 
wiiich  its  name  iridicatcs,  will  have  devolved 
iiiwn  it  the  duties  of  the  West  India  squadron, 
whose  cruising  ground  extended  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Amazon,  and  as  far  as  the  30th  degree  of 
wtst  longitude  from  London.  He  proposes,  ad- 
ditionally, to  employ  on  the  African  coast  one 
fripite  and  four  sloops  and  brigs — in  all,  live 
vosels ;  four  steamers  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  four  steamers  on  the  lakes.  There  will 
thus  Ije  in  commission  seven  ships-of-thc-liue, 
sixteen  frigates,  twenty-three  sloops  and  brigs, 
and  eight  steamers — in  all,  fifty-four  vessels." 

This  is  the  report  of  the  committee.  This  is 
what  we  are  further  to  expect.  Five  great 
squadrons,  headed  by  ships  of  the  line ;  and 
one  (if  them  that  famous  home  squadron  hatch- 
ed into  existence  at  the  extra  session  one  year 
ago,  and  which  is  the  ridicule  of  p.ll  except  those 
who  live  at  home  upon  it,  enjoying  the  emolu- 
ments of  service  without  any  service  to  per- 
form. Look  at  it.  Examine  the  plan  in  its 
parts,  and  see  the  enormity  of  its  projwrtions. 
Two  sliips-of-thc-line,  four  frigates,  and  four 
sloops  and  brigs  for  the  Mediterranean — a  sea 
as  free  from  danger  to  our  commerce  as  is  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Why,  sir,  our  Secretary  is 
from  the  land  of  Decatur,  and  must  have  heard 
of  tliat  commander,  and  how  with  three  lit- 
tle frigates,  one  sloop,  and  a  few  brigs  and 
schooners,  '.le  humbled  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Tu- 
nis, and  put  an  end  *o  their  depredations  on 
American  ships  and  commerce.  Ho  must  have 
heard  of  Lord  Exmouth,  who,  with  less  force 
than  he  proposes  to  .send  to  the  Mediterranean, 
went  there  and  crushed  the  fortifications  of  Al- 
b'iers,  and  took  the  bond  of  the  pirates  never  to 
trouble  a  Christian  again.  And  he  must  have 
lieard  of  the  French,  who,  since  l.S3(),  arc  the 
owners  of  Algiers.     Certainly  the  Mediterra- 


nean is  as  free  from  danger  to-dsy  as  is  the 
Chesapeake  Bay ;  and  yet  our  Secretary  pro- 
poses to  send  two  ships-of-the-lino,  four  fri- 
gates, and  four  sloops  to  that  safe  sea,  to  keep 
holiday  there  for  three  years.  Another  squad- 
ron of  the  same  magnitude  is  to  go  to  Brazil, 
where  a  frigate  and  a  sloop  w^ould  be  the  extent 
that  any  emergency  could  require,  and  more 
than  has  ever  been  required  yet.  The  same  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  Porter  sailed  in  tri- 
umph during  the  wor  with  one  little  frigate;  and 
a  squa<lron  to  the  East  Indies,  where  no  power 
has  any  navy,  and  where  our  sloops  and  brigs 
would  dominate  T'ithout  impediment.  In  all 
fifty-four  men-of-war !  Seven  ships-of-the-linc, 
sixteen  frigates,  twenty-three  sloops  and  brigs, 
and  eight  steamers.  And  all  this  under  Jeffer- 
son's act  of  1800,  when  there  was  not  a  ship-of- 
the-line,  nor  a  large  frigate,  nor  twenty  ves.sels 
of  all  sorts,  anil  part  of  them  to  remain  in  port 
— only  the  number  going  forth  that  would  re- 
quire nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  to  man 
them  !  just  about  the  complement  of  one  of 
these  seven  ships-of-the-line.  Does  not  prosi- 
(lentml  discretion  want  regulating  when  such 
things  us  those  can  be  done  under  the  act  of 
18()()  1  Has  any  one  calculated  the  amount  of 
this  increa.se,  and  counted  up  the  amount  of 
men  and  money  which  it  will  cost  ?  Tin-  re- 
port does  not,  and,  in  that  respect,  is  essential- 
ly doficiont.  It  ought  to  be  counted,  and  Mr. 
B.  would  attempt  it.  He  acknowIidjiCMl  the 
difficulty  of  such  an  undertaking ;  how  easy  it 
was  for  a  speaker — and  especially  such  a  s|)cakcr 
as  he  was — to  get  into  a  fog  when  he  got  into 
musses  of  millions,  and  so  bewilder  others  as 
well  as  himself.  To  avoid  this,  details  must  be 
avoided,  anil  results  made  plain  by  simplifying 
the  elements  of  calculation.  He  would  endea- 
vor fo  do  so,  by  taking  a  few  jdain  data,  in  this 
case — the  data  correct  in  themselves,  and  the 
result',  therefore,  mathematically  demonstrated. 
He  would  take  the  guns  and  the  men — show 
what  we  had  now,  a"d  what  we  proposed  to 
have ;  and  what  was  the  cost  of  each  gun  iilloat, 
and  the  number  of  men  to  work  it.  The  lunn- 
ber  of  guns  we  now  have  afloat  is  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-seven ;  the  number  of  men  between 
eleven  and  twelve  thousand ;  and  the  estimated 
cost  for  the  whole,  a  fraction  over  eight  millions 
of  dollars.  This  would  give  about  twelve  men 
and  about  nine  thousand  dollars  to  each  guo. 
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[Mr.  Bavard  a.sked  how  cnv\d  these  nine  thou- 
sand dollars  n  gun  bo  made  out  ?]  Mr.  Bkn- 
TON  replied.  By  counting  every  thing  that 
was  necessary  to  give  you  the  use  of  the  gun — 
every  thing  incident  to  its  use — every  thing  Iie- 
longing  to  tlie  whole  naval  establishment.  The 
end,  design,  and  effect  of  the  whole  estublisli- 
nient.  was  to  give  you  the  use  of  the  gun.  That 
was  all  that  was  wanted.  But,  to  get  it,  an  es- 
tablishment had  to  be  kept  up  of  vast  extent 
and  variety — of  shops  and  yards  on  land,  as 
well  ns  ships  at  sea — of  salaries  and  pensions, 
as  well  as  powder  and  balls.  Every  exiK«nse  is 
counted,  and  that  gives  the  cost  per  gun.  Mr. 
B.  said  he  would  now  analyze  the  gentleman's 
report,  and  scu  wliat  .iddition  these  five  squad- 
rons would  make  to  tho  ex|K'nse  of  the  naval 
establishment.  The  first  {mint  was,  to  find  the 
number  of  uuus  which  they  were  to  bear,  and 
which  was  the  element  in  the  cal<;ulation  tlint 
woidd  lead  to  the  results  sought  for.  Itecur- 
ring  to  the  gentleman's  report,  and  taking  the 
number  of  each  class  of  vessels,  and  the  num- 
ber of  guns  which  each  would  airry,  and  the 
results  would  be : 

7  ships-of-the-line,  rating  74,  but  carry- 
ing 80  gtuis,       .....      ilfiO 

1(1  frigatts,  44  guns  each,    .  .         .  704 

i;j  sloops,  2(»  guns  tnfli,  .         .        .  2<')(i 

10  brigs,  10  guns  each,       ,  .         .  100 

8  steamers,  10  guns  each,  ...  HO 


1,704 

Here  (said  Mr,  B.)  is  an  aggregate  of  1,704 
guns,  which,  at  $0,000  eacli  gun,  would  give 
$1.'),;JI50,000,  as  the  sum  which  the  Treasury 
would  have  to  pay  for  a  naval  establishment 
which  would  give  us  the  use  of  that  niuuber. 
Deduct  the  difi'erence  between  the  037,  the  i)res- 
ont  number  of  guns,  and  this  1.704,  and  you 
have  7*17  for  the  increaseil  number  of  guns, 
which,  lit  S'>,000  each,  will  give  ,<i!(i,»0;{,000  for 
the  increased  cost  in  money.  This  was  the 
moneyed  result  of  the  increase.  Now  take  the 
pers(mal  increase — that  is  U>  say,  the  increased 
numlier  of  men  whicli  the  five  squadrons  would 
nquiic  Taking  ten  men  and  two  officers  to 
ti  0  gun — in  all,  twelve — and  the  incri'ased 
Rt;i''ber  e*"  men  and  ofiice-s  required  for  707 
guns  would  U-  8,2'!;.  A-l  these  to  the  11,000 
0'-  !2,0i!''  n"w  in  scrv.cj,  and  you  have  close 
uj>yH  2i',  jOO  men  for  l!i  •  naval  peace  establish- 


ment of  1843,  costing  about  fifteen  millions  and 
a  half  of  dollars. 

But  I  am  asked,  and  in  a  way  to  question  mv 
computation,  how  I  get  at  these  nine  thousand 
dollars  cost  for  each  gun  afloat  ?  I  answer— by 
a  simple  and  obvious  process.  I  take  the  whole 
annual  cost  of  the  navy  department,  and  tlion 
sec  how  many  guns  wo  have  afloat.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  get  guns  afloat,  and  the  whole  e.«Uil>- 
lishment  is  subordinate  and  incideiital  to  that 
object.  Not  <mly  the  gun  itself,  th'  ..liip  whidi 
carries  it,  and  the  men  who  work  it,  are  to  lie 
taken  into  the  account,  but  the  docks  and  navy- 
yards  at  home,  the  hospitals  and  pensions,  the 
marines  and  guards — every  thing,  in  fact,  wliiili 
constituted  the  cx|)cnse  of  the  naval  establisli- 
ment.  The  whole  is  employed,  or  incurred,  to 
produce  the  result — which  is,  so  many  guns  at 
sea  to  Ije  fired  uiK>n  the  enemy.  The  whole  is 
incurred  for  the  sake  of  tho  guns,  and  tlurefdie 
all  must  be  counted.  Going  by  this  rule  (said 
Mr.  B.),  it  would  be  easily  shown  tlmt  liis 
statement  of  yesterday  was  about  cornet— 
rather  under  than  over ;  and  this  could  lie  fit  n 
by  making  a  brief  and  plain  sum  in  aritliimiii'. 
Wo  have  the  number  of  guns  afloat,  and  tlie  ts- 
tinutted  cxi)ense  for  the  3'ear :  the  guns  [)'M ; 
the  estimate  for  the  year  is  $H,705,r)70.  Ndw, 
divide  this  amount  by  the  nundK-r  of  ginis,  and 
the  result  is  a  little  npwai-ds  of  ^0.2o0  to  eacli 
one.  This  proves  the  correctness  of  the  state- 
ment made  yesterday  ;  it  pi"oves  it  for  llic 
pivsent  year,  which  is  the  one  in  contnnorsy. 
The  result  will  be  about  the  same  for  several 
previous  years.  Mr.  B.  .''aid  he  hud  looked 
over  the  years  1841  and  1838,  and  found  this 
to  be  tho  result:  in  1841,  the  guns  were  "■!", 
and  the  expense  of  the  naval  establislumnt 
!!i;'>,100,.')l(>.  Divide  tho  money  by  the  guns, 
and  you  Iiave  a  little  upwards  of  liii8.;!()o.  In 
1838,  the  gtms  were  070,  and  the  expense 
ii^r),0H0,071.  This  will  give  a  little  upwards  ..f 
$8,000  to  the  gim.  Tho  average  of  the  wliolu 
three  years  will  lie  just  about  $0,000. 

Thus,  the  senator  fnun  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
WooDBUuv]  and  himself  were  correct  in  tliiir 
statement,  and  the  figures  proved  it.  At  tliu 
.same  time,  the  senator  from  Delawaif  [.Mr. 
Bavakd]  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  taking  a 
small  number  of  guns,  and  saying  they  may  be 
addel  without  incurring  an  expen.se  of  more 
than  three  or  four  thousand  dollars.    Suiall  ad- 
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ditions may  be  made,  without  incurring  any 
thing  but  the  expense  of  the  gun  itself,  and  the 
men  who  work  it.  But  that  is  not  the  ques- 
tion here.  The  question  is  to  almost  double 
the  number;  it  is  to  carry  up  937  to  1,700, 
Here  is  an  increase  intended  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  of  near  800  guns — perhaps  quite 
siift,  if  the  .seventy-fours  carry  ninety  guns,  as 
iiiliinatcd  by  the  senator  [Mr.  Bavarb]  this 
(lay.  These  seven  or  eiglit  hundred  guns  could 
M  be  added  without  ships  to  carry  them,  and 
all  the  expense  on  land  which  is  incident  to  the 
coii!*truction  of  these  ships.  These  seven  or 
ci>:lit  hundred  udditionul  guns  would  require 
.seven  or  eight  thousand  men,  and  a  great  many 
(itlicers.  Ten  men  and  two  officers  to  the  gxui 
is  the  estimate.  The  present  establishment  is 
near  that  rate,  and  the  increase  nuist  be  in  the 
same  proportion.  Tl»e  present  number  of  men 
ill  the  navy,  exclusive  of  oflicers,  is  9,784  : 
which  is  a  fraction  over  ten  to  the  gun.  The 
number  of  officers  now  in  .service  (midshipmen, 
."iirgeons,  kc,  included)  is  near  1,300,  besides 
tiie  list  of  nominations  not  yet  conlirmed.  This 
is  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  one  and  a  half 
to  u  pun.  Apply  the  wliole  to  tho  intended 
iik'rea.se — the  increase  which  Mie  report  of  the 
liiniiiittec  discloses  to  us — and  you  will  have 
'lose  upon  17,000  men  and  2,it00  officers  for 
the  peace  establishment  of  the  navy — in  all, 
uear  20,000  men !  and  this,  independent  of  those 
(niployeil  on  land,  and  the  2,000  mechanics  and 
laliorers  who  are  usually  at  our  navy-yards. 
Now,  these  men  and  officers  cost  money :  two 
hundred  and  twenty-six  dollars  per  annum  jkt 
man,  and  eipht  hundred  and  fifty  d(jllars  per 
annum  j)er  oflictr,  was  the  average  «ost  in  IboiJ, 
ii.s  stated  in  the  report  of  the  then  Secretary  of 
llic  Navy,  the  present  senatoi-  from  New  IIum|)- 
'hirc  [Mr.  Woodbuhv].  AVhat  it  is  now,  Mr. 
B.  did  not  know,  but  knew  it  was  greater  for 
tlie  oflieers  now,  than  it  was  then.  But  one 
thinp  he  did  know — and  that  wa.s,  that  a  naval 
peace  establishment  of  the  magnitude  disclo.sed 
ill  the  committee's  rejwrt  (six  squadrons.  04 
^es.«els,  1,7M0  guns,  17,000  men,  and  2,000  or 
"'.(100  officers)  would  break  down  the  whole 
imvy  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  B.  said  we  had  just  had  a  presidential 
election  carried  on  a  hue-and-cry  against  ex- 
travagance, and  a,  hurrah  for  a  change,  and  a 


promise  to  carry  on  the  government  for  thirteen 
millions  of  dollars ;  and  here  were  fifteen  and  a 
half  millions  for  one  branch  of  tho  scnice !  and 
those  who  oppose  it  arc  to  be  stigmatized  as 
architects  of  ruin,  and  enemies  of  the  navy  ;  and 
a  hue-and-cry  raised  against  them  for  the  o|)- 
position.  He  said  we  had  just  voted  a  set  of  re- 
solutions [Mr.  Clay's]  to  limit  the  expenses  of 
the  government  to  twenty-two  millions ;  and 
yet  hero  arc  two-thirds  of  that  sum  jtroposed 
for  one  branch  of  the  service — a  brunch  whi<di, 
under  General  Jack.son'8  administration,  cost 
about  four  millions,  and  was  intended  to  be 
limited  to  about  that  amount.  This  was  the 
economy — tho  retrenchment — the  saving  of  the 
people's  money,  which  was  promised  before  the 
election ! 

Mr.  B.  would  not  go  into  points  so  well  stated 
by  the  senator  from  New  Hani))shire  [.Mr.  Wood- 
uiHv]  on  yesterday,  that  our  present  jKace  naval 
establishment  exceeds  the  cost  of  the  war  estab- 
lishment during  the  late  war;  that  we  pny  far 
more  money,  ami  get  much  fewer  guns  and  nun 
than  the  British  do  for  the  .same  money.  lie 
would  omit  the  tables  which  he  had  on  hand  to 
prove  the.se  important  |H>int.s,  and  would  go  on  to 
say  that  it  was  an  obligation  of  imperious  duty 
ou  Congress  to  arrest  th"  present  state  of  things; 
to  turn  back  the  establishment  to  what  it  was  a 
year  ago  ;  and  to  go  to  work  at  the  next  si-ssion 
of  Congress  to  regulati  the  United  States  naval 
peace  establishment  by  law.  When  thai  bill 
came  up.  a  great  question  would  have  to  Ih-  de- 
cided— the  question  of  u  navy  for  defLnce  or  for 
offence !  When  that  qw  tion  came  on.  he  would 
give  his  opinion  upon  i  ad  his  reasons  for  that 
opinion.  A  navy  of  S"  degree,  and  of  some 
kiml,  all  .seemed  to  In-  reed  upon ;  but  what  it 
is  to  be — whether  to  U'  lend  jur  homes,  or  carry 
war  abroad — is  a  question  yet  to  be  decided,  and 
I  ou  which  the  wisd(  uid  the  patriotism  of  the 
I  country  wouhl  be  ..^.led  into  requisition.  He 
j  would  only  say,  yr  sent,  thatc(jasts  and  cities 
I  could  be  defend)  •  without  great  lleets  at  .sea. 
The  history  of  CDntniental  Europe  was  full  of 
the  proofs.  Eiiplanu,  with  her  tlr  sand  ship.s, 
could  do  nothing  alter  Europe  nas  ready  for 
her,  during  the  late  wars  of  the  Freneii  levolu- 
tion.  He  did  not  s])euk  of  attacks  in  time  of 
peace,  like  Copenhagen,  but  of  Cadiz  and  Tene- 
rifib  in  1797,  and   M*  ulogue  and  Flushing  in 
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1804,  where  Netaon,  with  all  his  skill  ond  per- 
sonal dnriiiK,  and  with  vast  fleets,  was  able  to 
make  no  impression. 

Mr.  B.  said  the  navy  wan  popular,  and  had 
many  friends  and  ohampions;  but  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  killing  by  kindness.  lie  had 
watched  the  progress  of  events  for  some  time, 
and  said  to  his  friends  (for  he  made  no  speeches 
about  it)  that  the  navy  was  in  danger — that  the 
expense  of  it  was  growing  too  fast — that  there 
would  be  reaction  and  revulsion.  And  he  now 
said  that,  unless  things  were  checked,  and  mode- 
rate counsels  prevailed,  and  law  substituted  for 
executive  discretion  (or  indiscretion,  as  the  case 
might  be),  the  time  might  not  be  distant  when 
this  briliiunt  arm  of  our  defence  should  become 
as  urpopular  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  elder 
Mr.  A<lara8. 


CHAPTER    CIX. 

MKSSACi;  OV  TIIK  rUKSIDKNT  AT  THE  OPENINO 
OF   Till".   UKOILAU  SESSION   OF  1S42-8. 

Tin:  treaty  with  (5reat  Britain,  and  its  com- 
mendation, was  the  prominent  topic  in  the  fore- 
part of  the  message.  The  President  repeated, 
in  II  more  condensed  form,  the  encomiums  which 
had  been  passed  ujjon  it  by  its  authors,  but 
without  altering  the  public  opinion  of  its  cha- 
racter— which  was  that  it  was  really  a  liritiah 
treaty,  (ireat  Britain  getting  every  thing  settled 
wliich  she  wished,  and  all  to  her  own  satisfac- 
tion ;  while  all  the  subjects  of  interest  to  the 
United  States  were  adjourned  to  an  indefinite 
future  time,  as  well  known  then  as  now  never  to 
occur.  One  of  these  deferred  subjects  was  a 
matter  of  too  much  moment,  and  pregnant  with 
too  giave  eonse(|uences,  to  eseajx"  general  repro- 
bation in  the  United  States:  it  was  that  of  the 
Cohin>l)ia  River,  exclusively  possessed  by  the 
British  under  a  joint-occupation  treaty:  and 
which  possession  only  recpiired  time  to  ripen  it 
into  a  valid  title.  The  indefinite  adjournment 
of  that  question  was  giving  (Jreat  Britain  the 
time  she  wanted;  and  the  danger  of  losing  the 
country  was  turning  the  attention  of  the  West- 
ern people  towards  saving  it  by  sinding  emi- 
grants to  occupy  it.  Many  emigrants  had  gone: 


more  were  going :  a  tide  was  setting  in  that  di- 
rection. In  fact  the  condition  of  this  great 
American  territory  was  becoming  a  topic  of 
political  discussion,  and  entering  into  the  con- 
tests of  party ;  and  the  President  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  make  fiirther  excu.scs  for  omitting  to 
settle  it  in  the  Ashburton  treaty,  and  a  neces- 
sity to  attempt  to  do  something  to  soothe  the 
public  mind.     lie  did  so  in  this  message : 

"  It  would  have  furnished  additional  caii-e  for 
congratulation,  if  the  treaty  could  have  embraced 
all  subjects  ealcidated  in  future  to  lead  to  a  mis- 
understanding between  the  two  governments. 
The  territory  of  the  United  States,  commonlj 
called  the  Oregon  Territory,  lying  on  the  IVitic 
Ocean,  north  of  the  forty-second  degree  «f  lati- 
tude, to  a  portion  of  which  frreat  Britain  lavs 
claim,  begins  to  attract  the  attention  of  our  fil- 
low-citizens ;  and  the  tide  of  population,  which 
has  reclaimed  what  was  so  lately  an  unbroken 
wilderness  in  more  contiguous  regions,  is  pn- 
paring  to  flow  over  those  vast  districts  which 
stretch  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacilic 
Ocean.  In  advance  of  the  nc(iuirement  of  indi- 
vidual rights  to  these  lands,  soiuid  i)olicy  dic- 
tates that  every  effort  should  be  resorted  to  \>y 
the  two  governments  to  settle  their  ivsiK-ctive 
claims.  It  became  manifest,  at  an  early  lioin-  of 
the  late  negotiations,  that  any  attempt,  for  the 
time  being,  satisfactoril}  to  detennine  tho-c 
rights,  would  lead  to  a  protracted  di>ciis>iiin 
which  might  embrace,  in  its  Cailui-e.  other nmrc 
pressing  matters ;  and  the  Executive  did  not  re- 
gard it  as  proper  to  waive  all  the  udvaiUii;:*:.  ut' 
an  honorable  adjustment  of  other  dillieulties  if 
great  magnitude  and  imi)ortance.  Itecaiise  this, 
not  BO  immediately  pressing,  stood  in  the  way. 
Although  the  difficulty  referi'ed  to  may  nut.  tor 
.several  years  to  come,  involve  the  peace  nf  tlic 
two  cotmtries,  yet  I  shall  not  delay  to  uivc  on 
ti  reat  Britain  the  importaua!  of  its  early  settle- 
ment." 

The  excuse  given  for  the  omission  of  this  suIh 
ject  in,  the  Ashburton  negotiations  is  lame  and 
in.sufficient.  Protracted  discu-ssion  is  incident 
to  all  negotiations,  and  as  to  losing  other  mat- 
ters of  more  pressing  importance,  all  that  were 
of  importance  to  the  United  States  werc  given 
up  any  way,  and  without  getting  any  equiTa- 
leiits  for  them.  The  promise  to  urge  an  early 
.settlement  could  promise  but  little  fruit  afur 
(Jreat  Britain  had  got  all  she  waiited;  and  tli< 
discouragement  of  settlement,  by  denying  lam! 
titles  to  the  emigrants  until  ar.  adju.'^tuient  could 
be  made,  was  the  effectual  way  to  abandon  the 
country  to  (Jreat  Britain.  But  this  subject  will 
have  an  appropriate  chapter  in  the  history  ot 
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the  proceedings  of  Cunf^reSB  to  encourage  that 
eraigration  which  the  President  would  repress. 
The  termination  of  the  Florida  war  was  a 
suhjfct  of  just  congratulation  with  the  Presi- 
Jent,  and  was  appropriately  communicated  to 
Congress. 

"The  vexatious,  harassing,  and  expensive 
vrar  which  so  long  prevailed  with  the  Indian 
tribes  inhabiting  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  has 
iiapi)ily  been  terminated ;  whereby  our  army 
ha*  l>een  relieve*!  from  a  service  of  the  most  dis- 
ajrrecable  cliaractcr,  and  the  Trett.«ury  from  a 
lar(!o  expenditure.  Some  casual  outbreaks  may 
,,ociir,  such  as  are  incident  to  tho  clos'.^  prox- 
imity of  border  sottlers  und  the  Indiun.s ;  but 
thi'i'e.  as  in  all  otiier  cases,  may  be  k-ft  to  the 
rare  of  the  local  authorities,  aiiled,  when  occa- 
sion may  require,  by  the  forces  of  the  United 
States." 

The  President  docs  not  tell  by  what  treaty  of 
peace  this  war  was  terminated,  nor  by  what 
preai  battle  it  was  brought  to  a  conclusion :  and 
there  were  noiie  such  to  \)c  tohl — either  of  treaty 
uegotiated.  or  of  battle  foiigb'  The  war  had 
(lied  out  of  itself  imder  the  ^  -.ival  of  settlers 
aitnicied  to  its  theatre  by  the  Florida  armed 
I'eciipation  act.  No  sooner  did  the  act  pass, 
L'lviiig  laud  to  each  settler  who  should  rnnain 
m  tiie  disturbed  part  of  the  territory  five  years, 
than  thousands  repaired  to  tl»^  spot.  They 
went  with  tl.>eir  arms  and  plough.s — the  weapons 
if  war  in  one  hand  and  the  implements  (jf 
hii,«bandry  in  the  other — their  families,  flocks 
ami  lienls,  esUibli.^lied  theUL-elves  in  block- 
iiou.ses,  comiuMieed  cultivation,  and  showed  that 
they  came  to  stay,  and  intended  to  stay.  Bred 
t'j  tile  rifle  and  the  frontier,  they  were  an  over- 
matih  for  the  Indian.^  in  their  own  mode  of  war- 
fare ;  and,  interuwted  in  the  jieaee  of  the  coun- 
try, they  soon  s)iccee<led  in  obtaining  it.  The 
war  died  out  under  their  presence,  and  no  per- 
son oould  tell  when,  nor  how  ;  for  there  was  no 
sreal  ta-aty  held,  or  great  battle  fought,  to  sig- 
nalize its  conclasion.  And  this  is  the  way  to 
settle  all  Indian  wars — the  cheap,  effectual  and 
speedy  way  to  do  it :  land  to  the  armed  settler, 
and  rangers,  when  any  additional  force  is  waited 
— raajters,  not  regulars. 

But  a  government  bank,  under  tlic  name  of 
exchequer,  was  tire  prominent  and  engrossing 
feature  of  the  message.  It  was  the  same  paj^r- 
money  machine,  borrowed  from  the  times  of 
Sir  Roljcrt  Walpole,  which  had  been  recom- 


mended to  Congress  at  the  previou,s  sessioa 
and  had  been  so  unanimously  repulsed  by  all 
[larties.  Like  its  predecessor  it  ignored  a  gold 
and  silver  currency,  and  promised  paper.  The 
phrases  "  sound  currency  " — '•  sound  ciirulating 
medium" — "safe  bills  convertible  at  will  into 
specie,"  figured  throughout  the  scheme  ;  and  to 
make  this  government  pa{>er  a  local  a.s  well  as 
a  national  currency,  the  denomination  of  its 
notes  was  to  be  car''ied  down  at  the  start  to 
the  low  figure  of  five  dollars — involving  the  ne- 
cessity of  ri'dueing  it  to  one  dollar  as  soon  as 
the  banishment  of  specie  which  it  would  create 
should  raise  the  usual  demand  for  smaller  paper. 
To  do  him  justice,  his  condensed  argument  in 
favor  of  this  government  paper,  and  against  the 
gold  and  si'vtT  currency  of  the  constitution,  is 
here  given : 

'•  There  can  be  but  three  kinds  of  public  cnr- 
rency  :  1st.  Gold  and  silver  ;  2d.  Tlie  paper  of 
State  institutions  ;  or,  .^d.  A  representative  of 
the  precious  metals,  provided  by  the  general 
government,  or  under  its  authority.  The  sub- 
treasury  system  rejected  the  last,  in  any  form ; 
an<l,  as  it  was  l)elieved  that  no  reliaiice  couM  be 
placed  on  the  '  -'les  of  local  in>titiition.s,  for  the 
purpo.ses  of  1.  :  ;.  circulation,  it  necessarily  and 
unavoidably  i  ^  ■'■(!  specie  as  the  exclusive 
currency  for  iis  own  use.  And  this  nmst  ever 
lie  tiie  ca.se,  unless  one  of  the  other  kinds  be 
used.  The  choice,  in  the  pi'eseiit  state  of  public 
.sentiment,  lies  iM'tweeii  an  exclusive  specie  cur- 
rency on  the  one  hand,  and  goveiiinicnt  issues 
of  .some  kind  on  the  other.  That  tlie,«e  issues 
cannot  .jc  made  by  a  chartered  institution,  is 
supposed  to  be  conclusively  settled.  'J'liey  must 
be  made,  then,  directly  by  government  agents. 
For  sevenil  years  past,  they  have  been  thus 
made  in  the  form  of  treasury  notes,  and  have 
answered  a  valuable  iiuijHise.  Their  u.sefulness 
lias  Uen  limited  by  their  being  transient  and 
teriijM*rary  ;  their  ceasing  to  bear  interest  at 
giv<ii  fieiiods,  necessarily  cau.ses  their  speedy 
return,  and  thus  n'stricts  their  rangi'  of  circula- 
tion ;  and  being  used  only  in  the  disbursements 
of  goveniment,  they  cannot  n;ach  those  points 
where  they  are  most  required.  By  rendering 
their  use  (Krmanent.  to  the  moderate  extent 
already  mentioned,  by  offering  no  inducement 
for  their  return,  and  by  exchanging  them  for 
coin  and  other  values,  they  will  con.stitute,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  g<neral  currency  so  much 
needed  to  mamtain  the  internal  trade  of  the 
country.  And  this  is  the  exchequer  plan,  .so  far 
as  it  may  operate  in  furnishing  a  currency." 

It  would  seem  impossible  to  carry  a  passion 
for  paper  money,  and  of  ohe  worst  kind,  that  of 
government  paper,  farther  than  President  Tyler 
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did  ;  hut  he  found  it  impooHiblc  tocomniuniciitc 
his  pnHKioii  to  CungrcHS,  which  repulsed  all  the 
cxchi'iiucr  Hcheines  with  the  promptitude  which 
was  due  to  an  unconstitutional,  pernicious,  and 
grntuitouH  novelty.  The  low  Ktato  of  the  public 
credit,  the  impoRKibility  of  making  a  loan,  and 
the  em|)ty  Htate  of  tho  Treasury,  were  the  next 
topics  in  tlio  meHsagc. 

'■  T  cannot  forego  the  occnsion  to  urge  its  im- 
portance to  the  credit  of  the  government  in  a 
iiniincial  point  of  view.  The  great  necessity  of 
resorting  to  every  proper  and  becoming  expe- 
dient, in  order  to  plnce  the  Treasury  on  a  foot- 
ing of  the  highest  respectability,  is  entirely  ob- 
vious. The  credit  of  the  govennnent  may  be 
regarded  as  the  very  Roul  of  the  government  it- 
HeU'-ft  itrinciple  of  vitality,  without  which  all 
its  movements  are  lan,n;>'.:'J,  ""d  nh  ils  operations 
emharrasKod.  In  this  spirit  the  Ilx.'cutive  felt 
itself  li'Hind,  ly  the  most  imperative  sense  of 
duty,  to  submit  to  Congress,  at  its  las  session, 
the  iinipriety  of  making  a  specific  pledge  of  the 
land  fund,  as  the  basis  for  the  negotiation  of  the 
loans  autiiorized  to  be* contracted.  I  >'aen  thought 
that  such  iin  application  of  the  public  domain 
wuuiil,  witiiout  doubt,  have  placed  at  tlie  com- 
miind  of  Uie  p)vernment  ample  funds  to  relieve 
the  Treasur}'  from  the  tem|K>rary  embarrass- 
nieiits  under  whicli  it  lalnired.  American  credit 
had  sullVied  a  considerable  sliock  in  Kuroiie, 
finni  iIm'  l.irge  indebtedness  of  the  .^'fites.  and 
I  lie  temporary  inability  of  some  of  them  to  meet 
the  iuten'st  on  their  debts.  The  utter  and  dis- 
astrous prostration  of  the  United  States  liank 
of  I'eitnsylvania  had  contributed  largely  to  in- 
creasi  !  Ke  seiitiment  of  distrust,  by  reason  of 
the  ios.;  uid  ruin  sustained  by  the  holders  of  i's 
stock — a  large  portion  of  whom  were  foreigners, 
and  nuuiy  of  whom  were  alike  ignorant  of  our 
jiulilical  organization,  and  of  our  actual  luspon- 
sil)ilities.  It  was  tlie  an.xious  desire  of  the 
Kxiciitive  that,  in  the  eflbrt  to  negotiate  the 
loan  abroad,  the  American  negotiator  might  be 
able  to  point  the  money-lender  to  the  fund 
niorlgatred  for  the  redemption  of  the  principal 
an  1  intenst  of  any  loan  he  might  contract,  and 
thereby  vindicate  the  government  fn)m  all  sus- 
picion of  bad  faith,  or  inability  to  meet  its  en- 
gagements. Congress  dilfered  from  t\\.  Execu- 
tive in  this  view  of  the  subject.  It  Iwcame, 
nev^'rtheless.  the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  ix'sort 
to  every  expedient  in  its  power  to  negotiate  the 
authorized  loan,  After  a  failure  to  do  so  in  the 
American  market,  a  citizen  of  high  character 
and  tilent  was  sent  to  Europe — with  no  better 
success  ;  and  thus  the  mortifying  spectacle  has 
lieen  presented,  of  the  inability  of  this  govern- 
ment to  obtain  a  loan  so  small  as  not  in  the 
whole  to  amount  to  more  than  one-fourth  of  its 
ordinary  annual  income ;  at  a  time  when  the 
governments  of  Europe,  although  involved  in 
debt,  and  with  their  subjects  heavily  burdened 


with  taxation,  readily  obtain  loans  of  any  amount 
at  a  greatly  reduced  rate  of  inten'st.  It  would 
be  unpmdtable  to  look  further  into  this  nnoma- 
lous  state  of  things  ;  but  f  cannot  concUnie  with- 
out adding,  that,  for  a  goverimient  wiiich  ]m 
paid  off  its  debts  of  two  wars  with  tho  lar^isi 
maritime  power  of  Europe,  and  now  owiii;;  .i 
«lebt  which  is  almost  next  to  nothing,  when  nm- 
pared  with  its  boundless  n>sources — u  novmi- 
ment  the  strongest  in  the  worhl,  because  >  ma- 
nating  from  the  popidar  w  ill.  and  lirnily  lootccl 
in  the  affections  of  a  great  anrl  fVec  |rtO|iie— hikI 
whose  fidelity  to  its  engagemePts  has  never  littn 
(piestioned — for  such  a  government  to  have  ten- 
dered to  the  capitalists  of  oilier  countries  lui 
opjH)rtunity  for  a  small  investiueiit  of  its  Mwk. 
and  yet  to  have  failed,  iniplieis  eillier  the  iiio>t 
unf(Uinded  distrust  in  its  good  faith,  or  a  |ini')i<iM'. 
to  obtain  which,  the  course  pursued  is  the  iii(i>t 
fatal  which  could  have  been  adopted.  It  Im.s 
now  beeonii-  olivioiis  to  all  men  that  the  gi)\frn- 
nient  must  look  to  its  own  means  fur  supiilvini: 
its  wants  ;  and  it  is  consoling  to  know  tliiit  tlu-c 
means  are  altogether  adequate  for  the  otijtrt. 
The  exchequer,  if  adopted,  will  giiatly  iiiil  in 
bringing  about  this  result.  I'lMUiwhat  I  i'(>;aril 
as  a  well  founde(i  supposition,  that  its  bills  wmilil 
be  readily  sought  for  by  the  public  ereilitois  ami 
that  the  issue  would,  in  a  short  time,  reneli  tiio 
maximum  of  ,'$l.'),(i(J(M)(M),  it  is  obvious  that 
,S10,(W)0,(I(»()  would  thereby  be  added  to  thf 
available  means  of  the  treasury,  without  cost  ir 
charge.  Nor  can  I  fail  to  urge  the  great  siinl 
beneficial  «'flects  which  would  be  prodiiecd  in 
aid  of  all  the  active  pursuits  of  lite.  Its  etrni> 
upon  the  solvent  State  banks,  while  it  wonM 
force  into  lii|uidatiou  those  of  an  opposite  ehar- 
acter,  through  its  weekly  settlements.  wiMiJil 
Im  highly  beneficial ;  an<l.  with  the  iidvanlap-' 
of  a  .sound  currency,  the  restoration  of  conlidencf 
and  credit  would  follow,  with  a  niinierons  train 
of  blessings.  My  convictions  are  most  stmnj: 
that  these  benefits  would  flow  from  the  adc'iition 
of  this  measure  ;  but,  if  the  result  should  ln'  aii- 
verse,  there  is  this  security  in  connection  witl; 
it — that  the  law  creating  it  may  Iw  repealed  ai 
the  pleasure  of  the  legislature,  without  the 
sliglitest  implication  of  its  gocKl  faith.'' 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  paragraph  with- 
out a  feeling  of  profound  mortification  at  seeing 
the  low  and  miserable  condition  to  which  the 
public  credit  had  sunk,  both  at  home  and  ahroail; 
and  eiiually  mortifying  to  see  the  wretched  ex- 
jiedients  which  were  relied  upon  to  restore  it : 
a  government  bank,  issuing  pajHT  founded  on 
its  credit  and  revenues,  and  a  hy|M)thecation  d 
the  lands,  their  proceeds  to  help  to  bolster  up 
the  slippery  and  frail  edifice  of  goveriiniental 
liajH-'r :  the  L  i.ited  States  unable  to  make  » 
loan  to  the  amount  of  one-fourth  of  its  reve- 
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Duet !  unable  to  borrow  five  millionH  of  dollara  ! 
unable  to  borrow  any  thing,  while  the  over- 
loaded governments  of  Europe  could  borrow  as 
much  as  they  plea.«*cfl.  !t  v.uh  indeed  a  low 
puint  of  depressed  credit — the  lowest  that  the 
T'Ditcd  States  had  ever  Hcen  Bincc  the  declaration 
(if  Indopcndence.  It  was  a  state  of  humiliation 
»nd  disgrace  which  could  not  lie  named  without 
offciiug  some  rea.son  for  its  existence  ;  and  that 
niioii  was  given:  it  was  the  "disastrous  pni.s- 
tntion."  as  it  was  called — the  crimes  and  bank- 
mptcy.  as  should  have  Ijeen  called,  of  the  IVnn- 
svlvunia  Bank  of  the  United  States  !  that  bank 
which,  in  adding;  Pennsylvania  to  its  name,  did 
nut  change  its  identity,  or  its  nature  ;  and  which 
f  r  ten  long  years  had  l)een  the  cherished  idol 
iif  ihc  PiTsident,  his  Secretary  of  State,  and  his 
...vchotiuer  orator  on  the  floor  of  the  House — for 
which  (ieneral  Jackson  had  been  condemned 
audvitiiiierated — and  on  the  continued  existence 
if  which  the  whole  prosperity  of  the  govcrn- 
luciit  nud  the  people,  and  their  salvation  from 
jioverty  and  misery,  was  mwle  to  depi'nd.  That 
!.auk  was  now  given  as  the  cause  of  the  woful 
plijjiit  into  which  the  public  cre<lit  was  fallen — 
jiij  truly  so  given  !  for  while  its  plunderings 
ure  <normous,  its  crimes  were  still  greater: 
juij  the  two  put  together — an  hinidred  millions 
jhiudcred,  and  a  mass  of  crimes  committed — 
ilie  cd'ect  upon  the  American  name  was  such  as 
ti>  drive  it  with  disgrace  from  every  exchange 
iu  Euro|K'.  And  the  former  champions  of  the 
lank,  uninstructed  by  cxiwrience,  unabashed  by 
IiRvious  appalling  mistakes,  now  lavi.<h  the 
'ainc  encomiums  on  an  cxche(|uer  bank  which 
tiny  formerly  did  on  a  national  bank  ;  aiul  clial- 
linge  the  same  faith  for  one  which  they  had  in- 
voked for  the  other.  The  exchei|uer  is  now, 
according  to  them,  the  sole  hope  of  the  country  : 
thu  independent  treasury  and  hard  money,  its 
■iidy  danger.  Yet  the  exchequer  was  repulsed 
-tlie  independent  treasury  and  gold  was  estab- 
lished: and  the  efl'ect,  that  that  same  country 
which  was  unable  to  borrow  five  million.s  of 
dollars,  lia><  since  borrowed  many  ten  millions, 
and  is  now  paying  a  premium  of  20  per  centum 
—actually  paying  twenty  dollars  on  the  hun- 
dred—to purchase  the  privilege  of  paying  loans 
before  they  are  duo. 


CHAPTER   ex. 

UKPKAL  OF  TIIK  IIA.NKlllIT  ACT:  .MU.  DENTON'S 
Hl'KEni;  K.VntACTS. 

TiiK  Spectacle  was  witnessed  in  relation  to  the 
refjcal  of  this  act  which  has  ran  ly  been  seen 
liefore — a  repeal  of  a  preat  act  of  national  legis- 
lation by  the  same  Congress  that  pas.scd  it — by 
the  same  nieml>ers  sitting  in  the  siune  seats — 
ami  the  n'lKid  approved  by  the  same  President 
whi>  had  apfiroved  the  enactment.  It  wa.s  a 
homage  to  the  will  of  the  [H-ople,  and  the  result 
of  the  gciuTal  comlemnation  which  t!ie  act  re-' 
ceived  from  the  commimity.  It  had  been 
passi'd  as  a  party  measure :  its  condemnation 
was  general  without  ri-gard  to  party:  and  the 
universality  of  the  sentiment  against  it  was 
honorable  to  the  viitue  and  intelligence  of  the 
|H'ople.  In  the  commencement  of  the  session 
1H4L'-'4.'{,  motions  were  made  in  both  Houses  to 
rejK'al  the  act ;  an<l  in  the  Senate  the  practical 
bad  working  of  the  act,  and  of  the  previous  act, 
was  shown  as  an  evidence  of  the  unl'rn it  fulness 
of  the  whole  system,  and  of  the  justice  and  wis- 
dom of  leaving  the  whole  relation  of  debtor  and 
-•reoitor  in  relation  to  insolviiicy.  or  bankrupt- 
cy, to  the  insolvent  laws  of  the  States.  In  of- 
fering a  iK'tition  in  the  Semite  for  the  re|H"al  of 
the  act  from  the  State  of  Vermont,  Mr.  Heiiton 
said : 

"He  would  take  the  <)|)port unity  which  the 
presentation  of  this  i)etition  ottered,  to  declare 
tliat,  holding  the  bankrupt  act  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional at  six  dillerent  |ioints  (ihe  extinction 
of  the  debt  without  the  consent  of  a  given  ma- 
jority of  the  creditors  In-ing  at  the  head  of  these 
points),  he  would  vote  for  no  repeal  which 
woidd  permit  the  act  to  continue  in  force  for 
the  trial  of  de|)ending  cases,  uidess  with  pro- 
visions which  would  bring  the  action  of  the  law 
nithin  the  constitution.  To  say  nothing,  at 
present,  of  other  fwints  of  unconstitutionality, 
he  limited  himself  to  the  abolition  of  debts 
without  the  consent  of  a  given  majority  of  the 
creditors.  This,  he  hehl,  no  power  in  our  coun- 
try can  do.  Congress  can  oidy  go  os  far  as  the 
bankrupt  systems  of  England  and  other  coun- 
tries go  ;  and  that  is.  to  re(piire  tin!  consent  of 
a  given  majority  of  the  creditors  (I'ourtilths  in 
number  ami  value  in  England  and  Scotland), 
ami  that  founded  upon  a  judicial  certilicate  of 
integrity  by  the  commissioners  who  examined 
the  case,  and  approved  afterwards  by  the  liord 
Chouoelior.     Upon  these  principles  only  could 
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CoiiKriBH  oct :  upon  thcHc  primipltB  the  Con- 
gri'HH  or  IKOd  u<;ti-(l,  in  nmking  a  liankriipt  art : 
mill  to  tlicHo  prinriplcs  ho  would  cnflfuvor  to 
conrorin  the  actum  of  the  present  act  ho  hm^  as 
it  nii(jht  niii.  lie  held  all  the  eertillcates  grant- 
ed I)}'  the  cuiirttt  to  be  null  and  void  ;  and  that 
the  ((Ui'Mtion  of  tlie  validity  would  lie  cuiried 
iH'fore  the  courto.  and  Itefon*  the  trihunni  of 
puhlic  opinion.  The  federal  ju<iKes  decided  the 
alien  and  sedition  law  to  be  eon.stitutional. 
The  people  revei-sed  that  deeision,  and  put  down 
the  men  who  held  it.  This  bankrupt  act  wa." 
much  more  plarinfjly  unconstitutional — much 
more  ininioral— aiul  called  more  loudly  upon 
the  |H-oi)le  to  rise  against  it.  If  he  was  a  L'nited 
States  judfje,  he  would  decide  the  act  t<i  be  un- 
constitutional. If  he  was  a  State  court,  and  one 
«)f  tlu'se  certiflcateH  of  discharge  from  debts 
kIiouIiI  lie  pleaded  in  bar  l)efore  him,  on  an  ac- 
tion bioujrht  for  the  recovery  of  the  old  debt, 
he  would  trent  the  certidcttte  as  u  nidlity,  unci 
throw  it  out  of  court.  If  connnanded  by  the 
Sii|>ii'ine  Court,  ho  would  resi^tn  lirst.  The 
1-in^'lish  liiw  held  all  bankrupts,  who.se  certitl- 
culis  were  not  si};ned  by  the  pveii  majority  of 
the  (Ti-di!  irs,  to  l)e  unrertifirati'il ;  and.  as 
such,  he  held  all  these  to  be  who  had  received 
ccrtillcates  imder  our  law.  They  had  no  cer- 
tilicate  of  disclmrjre  from  a  given  majority  of 
the  cnilitors;  and  were,  therefore,  what  the 
Kii;.';lisli  law  culled  ^Hurirtijiniliil  nmiki niitif.^ 
lie  -iaiil  the  bankrupt  systems  formeil  the  cred- 
itor-i  into  a  jiartnership  for  the  management  of 
the  (U'btor's  estate,  and  his  discharge  from  debt; 
UMil,  in  this  partnerHhip,  a  given  majority  lU'ted 
Jor  the  wlioli',  all  having  the  same  interest  in 
what  was  lost  or  saved;  and,  therefore,  to  be 
governed  by  a  given  mi\jority,  doing  what  was 
Im'hI  for  the  whole.  IJul  even  to  this  there  were 
limi(ati<iiis.  'J'lie  four-fifths  could  not  release 
the  debt  of  the  remaining  tifth,  except  u[>on  a 
ceititicate  of  integrity  from  the  commissioners 
wIki  tried  the  case,  and  a  finol  approval  by  the 
I/ord  Chancellor.  The  law  nmde  itself  party  to 
the  discharge,  us  it  docs  in  a  case  of  divorce,  and 
for  the  sake  of  good  morals  ;  and  required  the 
judicial  certificate  of  integrity,  without  whii-h 
the  release  of  four-fifths  of  the  creditors  would 
not  extinguish  the  debt  of  the  other  fifth.  It 
is  only  in  this  way  that  Congress  can  act.  It 
can  only  act  according  to  the  established  princi- 
ples of  the  bankrupt  systems.  It  had  no  inhe- 
rent or  supreme  authority  over  debts.  It  could 
not  abolis!i  debts  as  it  ploa.scd.  It  could  not 
confound  bankruptcy  and  insolvency,  and  so 
get  hold  of  all  debts,  and  sweep  them  oil'  us  it 
pleased.  All  this  was  <les|)otism,  such  as  only 
could  be  looked  for  in  a  government  which  had 
no  limits,  either  on  '.  cs  moral  or  political  powers. 
The  attempt  to  confound  insolvency  and  bank- 
ruptcy, and  to  make  Congrt^ss  supreme  over 
both,  was  the  most  during  attack  on  the  consti- 
tution, on  the  Stote  laws,  on  the  rights  of  pro|)- 
crty,  and  on  public  morals,  which  tho  history 


of  Europe  or  America  exhibited.  There  wsu 
no  parallel  to  it  in  Euro|)c  or  Aniericn.  h  vi^ 
repudiation— universal  repudiation  of  nil  dcliis 
— at  the  will  of  the  debtor.  The  law  was  hiiI, 
versive  of  civil  hociety ;  and  lie  called  ii|i<,n 
Congress,  the  State  legislatures,  the  fediral  timl 
State  judiciaries — and,  above  all,  the  people  u, 
brand  it  for  unconstitutionality  and  imniurulifv, 
and  tiut  it  down. 

"  Mr.  B.  said  he  had  laid  down  tho  law,  Imt  \w 
would  refer  to  Ihv  J'onim  which  the  wiMlom  cj' 
the  law  provided  for  executing  itself.  TIhsc 
fovniH  were  the  highest  evidences  of  the  law. 
They  were  iVamed  by  men  learned  in  the  law- 
approved  by  tho  courts — and  studied  by  the 
apprentices  to  the  law.  They  -ihoiild  alsn  U- 
studiiMl  by  the  journeymen-  by  the  profes>oiii 
-  and  by  the  ennined  iiidges.'  In  this  chso, 
especially,  they  should  be  so  studied.  Himk- 
rupti-y  was  a  branch  of  the  law  but  little  studied 
in  our  country.  The  mass  of  the  coiniminity 
were  unipfonned  upon  it ;  and  the  latitiidina- 
rians.  who  could  find  no  limits  to  the  power  of 
our  government  were  daringly  pivsumini;  \\\mn 
the  general  ignorance,  by  uinlertakiiig  to  rmi- 
found  bankruptcy  and  inscdveiiey.  and  elainiin;' 
for  Congress  a  desjiotic  power  over  botli.  Tliii* 
daring  attempt  must  be  chastised.  Coii|;ress 
must  In*  driven  liack  within  the  pale  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  and  for  that  purpose,  the  priiuijiles 
of  the  bankrupt  systems  must  Iw  made  kiniwii 
to  the  people.  The/o;'«i.v  arc  one  of  tlie  licst 
modes  of  doing  this:  and  here  are  the  /lir»i»(if 
a  bankrupt's  certificate  in  (ireat  Hritiiiii— tlie 
country  from  which  our  constitution  Imrroweil 
the  system.  [Mr.  \\.  then  ivad  from  JacoliV 
I.uw  Dictionary,  title  Hitnkruitlcii  at  the  did 
of  the  title,  the  three  forms  of  tin  <'iTlili('at('s 
which  were  necessary  to  release  a  debtor  fmiii 
his  debts,]  The  first  form  was  that  of  the ((Hii- 
uiissioiiers  who  examined  the  ca.>;e,  and  wlii 
certified  to  the  integrity  of  the  bankni|it,  and 
that  he  hud  conformed  in  all  particulars  to  the  art. 
The  second  form  wits  that  of  the  certificato  <if 
four-fifths  of  hi.4  creditors,  ^ulluiting  him  htk 
tlischaii;i'd  from  his  ihbls.''  The  third  was 
the  certificate  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  certifying 
that  notice  of  these  two  certificates  having  hoin 
published  for  twenty-ono  days  in  the  London 
Gazi'tte,  and  no  cause  being  shown  to  the  con- 
trary, the  certificates  granted  by  the  coinniis- 
sioners  and  by  the  creditors  were  •lonjirnit'l.' 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  could  the  debtor  1)C  <iiv 
charged  from  his  debts ;  ami  with  oil  this,  the 
act  of  1800  in  the  United  States  perfectly  a.rod, 
only  taking  two-thirds  instead  of  four-fiftlis  uf 
the  creditors.  Congress  could  only  abpolvu 
debts  in  this  way,  and  that  among  the  propiT 
subjects  of  a  bankrupt  law :  and  the  moral  a-ni-c 
of  tho  community  must  revolt  against  any  at- 
tempt to  do  it  in  any  other  form.  The  present 
act  wa.s  repudiation — criminal  repudiation,  as 
far  us  any  one  cho.so  to  repudiate — and  inuBt  be 
put  down  by  tho  community." 
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On  tlie  qiivHtion  for  tlic  ri'iK'nl  i>r  tlic  act,  Mr. 
Ik'iitiiii  took  (KCftsion  to  hIiuw  it  U>  lie  an  in- 
M-iim  "I"  tin-  liulits  of  tlii'  Stall's,  over  tlio  ordi- 
[iiirv ivliitiiiiiM of (k'litor iiml cnflitor  witliiii  tlioir 
liwii  liiaitH,  and  a  nii-unH  of  oatiii);  np  cstatt'S  to 
tlio  \i»n  of  lioth  di>l)tor  and  crt'dilor,  and  the 
,jriiliim'nt  of  assignees,  wlio  niaki-  tlu-  st-ltli- 
iiKiit  of  the  I'Ntntu  a  life-Ion;;  linttini'h.'i,  and  often 
altjrncy  to  his  children. 

"A  (|iie>tion  cannot  arise  hctweeii  two  nei^li- 
l,.ir>  itliiiiit  u  do/en  of  e^v^s,  without  UinK  liitliie 
'iln'  taken  from  the  cu.-tody  of  tlie  laws  of  the 
M:itf^.  and  hroiipht  u|»  lo  the  federal  courts. 
Ami  imw.  when  this  (loctrine  that  insulveney 
;iii.|  liankruptey  aiv  the  same,  if  a  cnntimiance 
itlu'  law  is  to  lie  contrived,  it  must  'k-  done  in 
oiiliirinity  with  such  a  fallacy.  The  law  has 
|.iMvi'(l  to  he  nothing  hut  n  ^reat  ius<ilveiit  law, 
fir  the  alM)lition  of  dehf.s,  for  the  hcnellt  of 
Iditiirs;  and  wo\dd  it  la;  maiitaiiieil  that  u 
{K'riimneiit  system  ou^ht  to  be  htiilt  np  on  Hiich 
iluiuiilation  as  that  ? 

Some  months  a^o,  he  read  in  a  Philadelphia 
Iiii|Ki' a  notice  to  credit<irs  to  come  forward  for 
;i<l;viileiid  of  half  a  cent  in  the  dollar,  in  a  ease 
f  liankruptey  |H!ndin^  under  the  olil  law  of 
\^»'.  since  the  year  IHdl.  And.  thre"  or  fun 
iluv>  a};o,  lie  read  a  notice  in  a  London  pa|H-r, 
iiillin;:  nn  creditors  to  come  in  fir  a  dividend  of 
.w->j.\tlis  of  a  pemiy  in  the  p(iun<l,  in  a  case  of 
'iikiiilitcy  inrnding  since  the  yiar  I7'.).'i.  Here 
lien  a  case  where  the  waste  of  property 

■  lieen  it'/in^  on  for  lifty  years  in  Kn;Ld:inil,  ami 
iii'.llier  ea.se  where  it  has  heeii  goin^  on  in  this 
"iiiiitry  forty-one  or  forty-two  year<.  lie  had 
I  tin  liiuiself  twenty-three  year-  in  the  Senate, 
.Sill,  liiuin^  that  time,  various  ellorts  were  made 
I"  iivive  the  old  law  of  I8li()  in  ^OIlu•  shape  or 
"thir;  Imt  never,  till  last  session,  in  the  shape 
111  which  the  present  law  passed.  And  how 
I  'iilil  this  law  be  exix-ted  to  .stand,  when  even 
iliilaw  .(•  18(X)  (wliich  was  in  reality  a  hank- 
ni|it  law;  could  not  stand;  but  wa.s,  in  the  first 
}iar  (if  its  operation,  condemned  by  the  whole 
I'uuntry  ?  " 

The  passage  of  the  act  hi  d  Ui  n  a  reproach  to 
Congress :  its  repeal  should  lo  them  honor,  and 
Mill  more  the  people,  under  whose  maiiifest  and 
'Mennined  will  it  was  toheilone.  The  repeal  I  .11 
iwvlily  passed  the  Senate,  and  then  went  to  the 
Uou  ■>  where  it  wns  quickly  passe-l,  and  imder 
in-snre  of  tl-e  jirevions  question,  by  ..  vote  12S 
'"  '.'8.  The  hi.'tory  of  the  passa^'e  of  these  tw<« 
iniasures  (bankrupt  and  distribution)  e.-jch  of 
whiili  came  to  an  untimely  end,  is  one  of  those 
liri>lative  arcana  which  should  be  ki.-wn,  that 
I'lioh  legislation  may  receive  the  reprobation 
«hich  it  deserves.  The  public  only  seea  tlic  out- 
VoL.  11.— 30 


side  proceeding,  and  ima^'ines  u  wise  and  patriotic 
motive  for  the  enactment  of  im|iortant  laws.  Too 
often  there  is  neither  wisdom  nor  patriotism  in 
such  enactment,  but  barpiin,  and  selflshiicss.  and 
duresse  of  ciiciimstances.  So  it  was  in  this  case. 
The  misconduct  and  misfortunes  of  the  banko, 
and  the  vices  inlu n  nt  in  p«|Kr  money,  which 
had  so  long  '•■■en  the  currency  of  the  coiuUry, 
had  tilled  the  I'nioii  with  pecuniary  <listn'HS,  and 
created  an  immense  body  of  insolvent  debtorH, 
estimated  by  some  at  live  bunilri'd  thousand: 
and  nil  the.se  were  clamorous  for  a  bankrupt 
act.  The  .Slate  of  .Mississppi  was  one  of  those 
most  sorely  utllicted  with  this  state  of  things,  and 
most  earnest  for  the  act.  Her  condition  gov- 
erned the  conduct  of  her  senaton!,  and  their 
vons  made  the  bankrii|it  act,  and  passed  the 
fiscal  lank  through  the  Senate.  Such  are  the 
mysteries  of  lejj;islation. 

A  bankrupt  act.  though  (  xpressly  authorized 
by  tiie  constitution,  had  never  been  favored  by 
the  American  jKople.  It  waH  tried  lifty  years 
api.  and  condemned  u|ion  a  two  years' ex|)crience. 
Persevering  ellorts  had  .-ince  been  ti.ade  for  a 
perio''  of  twenty  years  to  obtain  another  act, 
but  III  vain.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  I.owndes, 
expressed  at  the  last  session  that  lieser\ed,  that 
no  act  framed  \\]x>u  the  principles  of  the  Hritish 
.system  would  ever  be  suitable  to  our  country — 
that  the  complex  luid  expensive  miicli  ,  ry  of 
the  >ystem,  so  objectionalile  in  Knglaiel,  where 
debtors  and  creditor.s  were  comparatively  near 
together,  would  be  intoleralile  in  the  I'nited 
States,  where  thiy  were  so  widely  separatvil, 
and  the  courts  so  sparsely  scattered  over  the 
land,  and  so  inconvenient  to  the  majority  of 
parties  and  witn  ses.  He  believed  a  simple 
^vstem  might  be  adopted,  reducing  the  pi-ocess 
to  a  transaction  between  the  debtor  and  his 
creditors,  in  which  courts  would  have  but  little 
to  d'l  except  '  >  give  effect  to  tlieir  agreenK'<t. 
The  I  rinciple  of  his  plan  was  that  there  should 
be  a  meeting  of  the  creditors,  either  on  the 
invitatiim  of  the  failing  debtor,  or  the  summons 
of  a  given  number  of  cre<litors  ;  and  when  to- 
gether, and  invested  with  power  to  examine  into 
the  debtor's  affairs,  and  to  examine  book-  and 
take  testimony,  that  they  them.selves,  by  a  given 
majority  of  two-thirds  c  three-fourths  in  value, 
shouhl  decide  every  question,  make  a  ])ro  rata 
division  of  the  efleds,  and  grant  a  certificate 
of  rehjase :  the  releu.se  to    bo  of  right  if  the 
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effects  wore  takon.  This  simple  process  would 
dispense  with  th;-  vexatious  question,  of  what 
constitutes  an  act  of  bankruptcy  ?  And  substi- 
tute for  it  the  broad  inquiry  of  failinp  circum- 
stances— in  the  solution  of  which,  those  most 
interested  would  be  the  judges.  It  would  also 
save  the  devouring  expenses  of  costs  and  fees, 
and  delays  equally  devouring,  and  the  commis- 
sioners that  must  be  paid,  and  the  assignees 
who  frequently  become  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
debtor's  effects — taking  what  he  collects  for  his 
own  fees,  and  often  making  a  life  estate  of  it. 
The  estate  of  a  bankrupt,  in  the  hands  of  an 
assignee,  Mr.  Randolph  was  accustomed  to  call, 
"  a  lump  of  butter  in  a  dog's  mouth  ; "  a  desig- 
nation which  it  might  sometimes  bear  from  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  was  swallowed;  but 
more  frequently  it  was  a  bone  to  gnaw,  and  to 
be  long  gnawed  before  it  was  gnawed  up.  As 
an  evidence  of  this,  Mr.  Benton  read  a  notice 
from  a  Philadelphia  paper,  published  while  this 
debate  was  going  on,  inviting  creditors  to  come 
forward  and  receive  from  the  assignee  a  divi- 
dend of  half  a  cent  in  the  dollar,  in  a  case  of 
bankruptcy  under  the  old  act  of  1800 ;  also  a 
notice  in  a  London  paper  for  the  creditors  to 
come  in  and  receive  a  dividend  of  five-sixths  of 
a  penny  in  the  pound  in  a  case  depending  since 
1793 — the  assignees  respectively  having  been 
administering,  one  of  them  forty-one  years,  and 
the  other  fifty-two  years,  the  estate  of  the 
debtor  ;  and  probably  collecting  each  year  about 
as  much  as  paid  his  own  fees. 

The  system  has  become  nearly  intolerable  in 
England.  As  far  back  as  the  year  1817,  the 
British  Parliament,  moved  by  the  pervading  be- 
lief of  the  injustice  and  abuses  under  their  bank- 
rupt laws,  appointed  a  commissioner  to  examine 
into  the  subject,  and  to  report  the  result  of  their 
investigation.  It  was  done;  and  such  a  mass 
of  iniquity  revealed,  as  to  induce  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  say  that  the  system  was  a  disgrace 
to  the  country — that  the  assignees  had  no 
mercy  either  upon  the  debtor  or  his  creditors — 
and  that  it  would  be  better  to  repeal  every  law 
on  the  subject.  The  system,  however,  was  too 
much  interwoven  with  the  business  of  the 
country  to  be  abandoned.  The  report  of  the 
commissioners  only  led  to  a  revision  of  the  laws 
and  attempted  ameliorations;  the  whole  of 
which  were  disregarued  by  our  Congress  of 
1841,  as  were  the  principles  of  all  previous 
bankrup*^  acts  either  in  Great  Britain,  on  the 


European  Continent,  or  in  the  United  States. 
That  Congress  abandoned  the  .imdaniental 
principle  of  all  bankrupt  system!^— that  of  a 
proceeding  of  the  creditors  for  their  own  bene- 
fit, and  made  it  practically  an  insolvent  law  at 
the  will  of  the  debtor,  for  the  abolition  of  his 
debt  at  his  own  pleasure.  Iniquitous  in  itself, 
vicious  in  its  mode  of  being  ])assed,  detested  by 
the  commimity,  the  life  of  the  act  was  short  anil 
Ignominious.  Mr.  Buchanan  said  it  would  lie 
repealed  in  two  years :  and  it  was.  Yet  it  was 
ardently  contended  for.  Crowds  attended  Con- 
gress to  demand  it.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
sent  up  their  petitions.  The  whole  number  of 
bankrup-.'.  was  stated  by  the  most  moderate  at 
one  hundred  thousand :  and  Mr.  Walker  declared 
in  his  place  that,  if  the  act  was  not  passed,  thou- 
sands of  unfortunate  debtors  would  have  to  wear 
the  chains  of  slavery,  or  be  exiled  from  their 
native  land. 


CHAPTER    CXI. 

MILITARY  ACADEMY  AND  AKMY  EXPENSES. 

The  instincts  of  the  people  have  been  against 
this  academy  from  the  time  it  took  its  present 
form  under  the  act  of  1812,  and  those  subse- 
quent and  subsidiary  to  it :  many  eflbrts  have 
been  made  to  abolish  or  to  modify  it :  and  all 
unsuccessful — portly  from  the  intrinsic  difficnl- 
ty  of  correcting  any  abuse — partly  from  the 
great  number  interested  in  the  Academy  as  an 
eleemosynary  institution  of  which  they  have 
the  benefit — and  partly  from  the  wrong  way  in 
which  the  reformers  go  to  work.  They  guu- 
erally  move  to  abolish  the  whole  system,  and 
are  instantly  met  by  Washington's  recommen- 
dation in  favor  of  it.  In  the  mean  time  Wasii- 
ington  never  saw  such  an  institution  as  now 
shelters  behind  his  name ;  and  possibly  would 
never  have  been  in  the  army,  except  as  a  private 
soldier,  if  it  had  existed  when  he  was  a  young 
man.  He  never  recommended  such  an  acade- 
my as  we  have :  he  never  dreamed  of  such  a 
thing :  he  recommended  just  the  reverse  of  it, 
in  recommending  that  cadets,  serving  in  the 
field  with  the  companies  to  which  they  were 
attached,  and  receiving  the  pay,  clothing,  ami 
ration  of  a  sergeant,  should  bo  sent — such  of 
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thi'in  as  showed  a  stomach  for  the  liardships,  as 
«ill  as  a  taste  for  the  pleasures  and  honors  of 
the  i^ervici',  and  wiio  also  sliowed  a  capacity  for 
the  two  higher  branches  of  the  i)rofession  (engi- 
neering and  artillery) — to  West  Point,  to  take 
instruction  from  officers  in  these  two  branches 
of  the  military  art :  and  no  more.  At  thin  ses- 
sjiin  one  of  the  usual  movements  was  made 
against  it — an  attack  upon  the  institution  in  its 
annual  appropriation  bill,  by  moving  to  strike 
out  the  approi)riation  for  its  support,  and  sub- 
stitute a  bill  for  its  abolition.  Mr.  Hale  made 
tlie  motion,  and  was  supported  in  it  by  several 
niiuibLrs.  Mr.  McKay,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  liad  the  appropriation  bill  in 
charge,  felt  himself  bound  to  defend  it,  but  in 
doing  so  to  exclude  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
favorable  to  the  academy.  Begging  gentlemen, 
therefore,  to  withdraw  their  motion,  he  went  on 
to  say : 

"  lie  was  now,  and  always  had  been,  in  favor 
of  a  very  material  alteration  in  the  organization 
of  this  institution.  lie  did  not  think  that  the 
liovorninent  should  educate  more  young  men 
tlian  were  necessary  to  fill  the  annual  vacancies 
ill  the  army.  It  was  beyond  dispute,  that  the 
niiiiiber  now  educated  was  more  than  the  aver- 
;iae  anmuil  vacancies  in  the  army  required  ;  and 
hnicc  the  number  of  supernumerary  second 
H'ltennnts — which  he  believed  was  now  some- 
thing like  seventy ;  and  would  be  probably 
tliirty  more  the  next  year.  This,  however,  did 
not  piL'sent  the  true  stiitc  of  the  question.  In 
;i  s'n::Ic  year,  in  coi\sequence  of  an  order  issued 
fmni  tlie  war  department,  that  all  the  officers 
who  were  in  the  civil  service  of  the  railroad  and 
lanal  companies,  &c.,  should  join  their  respec- 
tive regiments,  there  were  upwards  of  one  hini- 
'hvd  resignations.  Now,  if  these  resignations 
had  not  taken  place,  the  army  would  have  been 
fiveiloaded  with  supernimierary  second  lieu- 
tinants.  He  was  for  reducing  the  number  of 
ladets,  but  at  the  same  time  would  make  a  pro- 
vision by  which  parents  and  guardians  should 
luve  the  privilege  of  sending  their  sons  and 
wards  there  to  be  educated,  at  tlieir  own  ex- 
innse.  This  (Mr.  M.  saitl)  was  the  system 
adopted  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  it  appeared,  by 
a  (hjcumeut  he  had  in  his  hand,  that  there  were 
tluee  liundred  and  twenty  gentlemen  cadets. 
and  tifteen  officers  educated  at  the  flnglish  Mil- 
itary Academy,  at  a  much  less  expense  than  it 
ivi|uired  to  educate  two  hundred  and  twenty 
Cickt-i  tit  West  Point.  He  agreed  with  much  of 
wiiat  liad  been  said  by  the  gci'.tleman  from  Con- 
iiei'tieut,  Mr.  Seymour,  that  it  would  be  an  ame- 
linratinu  cf  our  military  service,  to  open  the 
door  (if  promotion  to  meritorious  non-cominis- 
siuiied  officers  and  privates.     Under  the  present 


system,  no  man  who  was  a  non-commissioned 
officer  or  private,  however  meritorious,  had  the 
least  chance  of  pnmiotion.  It  was  true  that 
there  were  instances  of  such  men  getting  com- 
missions, but  they  were  very  rare ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  ranks  of  the  army 
were  iilled  with  simie  of  the  worst  men  in  the 
country,  and  desertions  had  prevailed  to  an 
enormous  extent.  Mr.  McK.  here  gave  from 
the  documents,  the  number  of  annual  deser- 
tions, from  the  year  1830  to  1830,  showing  an 
average  of  one  thousand.  He  would  not  now, 
however,  enlarge  on  this  subject,  but  would  re- 
serve his  remarks  till  the  bill  for  reorganizing 
the  academy,  which  he  understood  was  to  be 
reported  by  the  Military  Committee,  should 
come  in." 

Mr.  McKay  was  not  coimted  among  the  ora- 
tors of  the  House :  he  made  no  pretension  to 
fine  speaking :  but  he  was  one  of  those  busi- 
ness, sensible,  upright  men,  who  always  spoke 
sense  and  reason,  and  to  the  point,  and  general- 
ly gave  more  information  to  the  House  in  a  few 
sentences  than  could  often  be  found  in  one  of 
the  most  pretentious  speeches.  Of  this  charac- 
ter were  the  remarks  which  he  made  on  this 
occasion ;  and  in  the  four  statements  that  he 
made,  first,  that  upwards  of  one  hundred  West 
Point  officers  had  resigned  their  commissions  in 
one  year  when  ordered  to  quit  civil  service  and 
join  their  corps ;  secondly,  that  there  was  a 
surplus  of  seventy  graduates  at  that  time  for 
whom  there  was  no  place  in  the  army ;  thirdly, 
that  at  the  English  Military  Academy,  three 
hundred  and  thirty-five  cadets  and  officers  were 
instructed  at  much  less  expense  than  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  with  us ;  fourthly,  that  the 
annual  desertions  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
army  had  .averaged  one  thousand  men  per  an- 
num for  six  years  together,  these  desertions  re- 
sulting from  want  of  promotion  and  disgust  at 
a  service  which  was  purely  necessary.  Mr. 
McKay  was  followed  by  another  speaker  of  the 
same  class  with  himself — Mr.  Cave  Johnson, 
of  Tennessee  ;  who  stood  up  and  said : 

"  That  there  was  no  certainty  that  the  bill  to 
be  reported  by  the  Military  Committee,  which 
the  gentleman  referred  to,  would  be  reached 
this  session  ;  and  he  was  therefore  for  effecting 
a  reform  now  that  the  subject  was  before  them. 
He  would,  therefore,  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment, und  submit  another,  to  the  following  ef- 
fect :  That  no  money  appropriatec'  in  this  bill, 
or  hereafter  to  be  appropriated,  shall  be  applied 
to  the  payment  of  any  cadet  hereafter  to  be  ap- 
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pointed  ;  and  the  terms  of  service  of  those  who 
have  warrants  now  in  tlie  academy  shall  be 
held  to  cease  from  and  after  four  j-ears  from 
the  time  of  their  respective  appointments.  The 
limitation  of  this  ajipropriation  now,  would  jmt 
an  end  to  the  academy,  uidess  the  House  would 
act  on  the  ])ropositions  which  would  be  hereaf- 
ter made.  lie  was  satisfied  it  oupht  to  be  abol- 
ished, and  he  wo.  .  at  once  abolish  it,  but  for 
the  remarks  of  his  fiitnid  from  North  Carolina ; 
he  therefore  hoped  his  friend  from  New  Hamp- 
shire would  adopt  the  suggestions  which  had 
been  made." 

Mr.  Ilarralson,  of  Georgia,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Jlilitary  Aflairs,  felt  himself 
called  upon  by  his  position  to  come  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  institution,  which  he  did  in  a  way 
to  show  that  it  was  indefensible.     He 

'•  Intimated  that  that  committee  would  pro- 
pose some  reductions  in  the  number  of  cadets; 
and  Wi.c".  that  proposition  came  before  the 
House,  these  .amendments  could  be  appropriate- 
ly offered.  The  proposition  would  be  made  to 
reduce  the  number  of  the  cadets  to  the  wants 
of  the  army.  But  tiiis  appropriation  should 
now  be  made;  and  if,  by  any  reductions  here- 
after made,  it  should  be  found  more  than  ade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  the  institution,  the  bal- 
ance would  remain  in  the  Treasury,  and  would 
not  be  lost  to  the  country.  He  explained  the 
circumstances  under  which,  in  183G,  some  per- 
sons educated  as  cadets  at  West  Point  became 
civil  engineers,  and  accepted  employment  on 
projected  lines  of  railroad ;  and  asserted  that 
no  class  of  our  countrymen  were  more  ready  to 
obey  the  call  of  their  country,  in  any  exigency 
which  might  arise." 

Mr.  Orlando  Ficklin,  of  Hlinois,  not  satisfied 
with  the  explanations  made  by  the  chairman  on 
military  affairs,  returned  to  the  charge  of  the 
one  hundred  resignations  in  one  year ;  and 
said: 

"  He  liad  listened  to  the  apology  or  excuse 
rendered  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affiiirs,  for  th  •  cadets  who  resigned  in 
1830.  And  what  was  that  excuse?  Why, 
forsooth,  though  they  had  been  educated  at  the 
government  expense,  yet.  because  they  could 
get  better  pay  by  embarking  in  other  pursuits, 
they  deserted  the  service  of  the  country  which 
had  educated  them,  and  prepared  them  for  her 
service.  He  did  not  intend  to  detain  the  com- 
mittee at  present,  but  he  must  be  permitted  to 
say  to  those  who  were  in  favor  of  winding  up 
the  concirn,  that  they  ought  not  to  vote  an  ap- 
propriation of  a  single  dollar  to  that  institution, 
unless  the  same  bill  contained  a  provision,  in 
language  as  emphatic  as  it  could  be  made,  de- 
claring that  this  odious,  detestable,  and  aristo- 


cratic institution,  shall  be  brought  to  a  clo.-c 
If  it  did  not  cost  this  government  a  .-iiiirle  ,\„]'. 
lar,  he  would  still  be  unwilling  that  it^hould 
be  kept  up.  He  was  not  willing  that  the  .l„or 
of  promotKjn  should  be  shut  against  the  honi'st 
and  deserving  soldier,  and  that  a  few  daiKK.s 
and  band-box  heroes,  educated  at  that  iiisii- 
tution,  should  enjoy  the  monopoly  of  all  tlio 
offices.  Mr.  F.  adverted  to  the  present  rendi- 
tion of  the  army.  It  was  filled  up.  he  said,  hv 
foreigners.  Native  American.s,  to  whom  ijay 
should  naturally  look  as  the  defenders  uf  thl. 
country,  were  deterred  frcjm  entering  it.  It 
would  be  well,  he  thought,  to  have  a  connnittie 
of  investigation,  that  the  .secrets  of  the  prisdn- 
house  might  be  discloised,  and  its  abuses  brouojit 
to  light." 

Mr.  B^-jk,  of  Georgia,  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, compelling  the  cadets  to  serve  ten  yciiis, 
and  keeping  up  the  number :  upon  which  Mr. 
Hale  remarked : 

"The  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  would  seem  to  imply  that  there  were 
not  officers  enough :  whereas  the  truth  wiis 
there  were  more  than  enough.  The  dilliciiltv 
was,  there  were  already  too  many.  The  -Vriiiy 
Register  showed  a  list  already  of  seventy  su- 
pernumeraries ;  and  more  were  being  tiinud 
out  upon  us  every  year.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  had  made  a  most  unhappy  illustni- 
tion  of  the  necessity  for  educating  cadets  for  tiie 
army,  by  comparing  them  with  the  niidshipmin 
in  the  navy.  What  was  the  service  rendered 
by  midshipmen  on  board  our  national  vessels .' 
Absolutely  none.  They  were  of  no  sort  of  u>e ; 
and  precisely  so  was  it  with  these  cadets.  Ilu 
denied  that  General  AVashington  ever  recum- 
mended  a  military  academy  like  the  i)resent  in- 
stitution ;  and,  if  ho  had  done  so,  he  would,  in- 
stead of  proclaiming  it,  have  endeavored  to 
shield  his  great  name  from  such  a  reproach." 

The  movement  ended  as  usual,  in  showing 
necessity  for  a  reform,  and  in  failing  to  get  it. 


CHAPTER   CXII. 

EMIGRATION  TO  TIIE  COLUMBIA  RIVKR.  AND 
FOUNDATION  OF  ITS  SETTLEMENT  1!Y  AMKi:!- 
CAN  CITIZENS:  FREMONT'S  FIRST  EXPEDI- 
TION. 

The  great  event  of  carrying  the  Anglo-Sa.\oii 
race  to  the  shore  of  the  racific  Ocean,  and 
planting  that  race  firndy  on  that  sea,  took  jjlato 
at  this  time,  beginning  in  1842,  and  largely  in- 
creasing in  1843,    It  was  not  an  act  of  the  gov- 
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Tcrnnient,  leading  the  people  and  protecting 
them ;  but,  like  all  the  other  great  emigration.s 
and  settk'inent.s  of  that  race  on  our  continent, 
it  was  the  act  of  the  people,  going  forward  with- 
out government  aid  or  countenance,  establishing 
tlu'ir  possession,  and  compelling  the  government 
to  follow  with  its  shield,  and  spread  it  over 
them.  So  far  as  the  action  of  the  government 
was  concerned,  it  operated  to  endanger  our  title 
to  the  Columbia,  to  prevent  emigratAii,  and  to 
incur  the  loss  of  the  country.  The  first  great 
step  in  this  unfortunate  direction  was  the  treaty 
of  joint  occupation,  as  it  was  called,  of  1818 ;  by 
which  the  British,  under  the  fallacious  idea  of 
mutuality,  where  there  was  nothing  mutual, 
mrc  admitted  to  a  delu.sive  joint  occupation, 
with  our.'<clves,  intended  to  be  equal — but  which 
quickly  became  exclusive  on  their  part;  and 
was  obliged  to  become  so,  from  the  power  and 
oriraiiization  of  their  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
already  flanking  the  cotmtry  and  ready  to  cross 
fiver  and  cover  it.  It  is  due  to  the  memory  of 
President  Monroe,  under  who.sc  administration 
this  unfortunate  treaty  was  made,  to  say  that, 
since  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  this 
View,  the  author  has  been  informed  by  General 
Jesiip  (who  had  the  fact  from  Mr.  Monroe  him- 
•idf  at  the  time),  that  his  instructions  had  not 
authorized  this  arrangement  (which  in  fact  the 
commissioners  intimated  in  their  correspond- 
ence), and  only  after  much  hesitation  prevailed 
on  himself  to  send  it  to  the  Senate.  That  treaty 
was  for  ten  yeiirs,  and  the  second  false  step  was 
in  its  indefinite  extension  by  another  of  1828,  un- 
til one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  should  give  no- 
tice for  its  discontinuance — the  most  insidious 
and  pernicious  of  all  agreements,  being  so  easy 
to  be  adopted,  and  so  hard  to  be  got  rid  of.  The 
third  great  blunder  was  in  not  settling  the  Ore- 
gon question  in  the  Ashburton  negotiation,  when 
we  had  a  strong  hold  upon  the  British  govern- 
ment in  its  earnest  desire  to  induce  us  to  with- 
draw our  northeastern  boundary  from  the  neigh- 
Ijorhood  of  Lower  Canada,  and  to  surrender  a 
part  of  Maine  for  the  road  from  Halifax  to  Que- 
bec. The  fourth  step  in  this  series  of  govern- 
mental blunders,  was  the  recommendation  of 
President  Tyler  to  discountenance  emigration 
to  Oregon,  by  withholding  land  from  the  erni- 
mnt.*,  until  the  two  governments  had  settled 
the  title— a  contingency  too  remote  to  be  count- 
ed upon  within  any  given  period,  and  which 


every  year's  delay  would  make  more  difliciilt. 
The  title  to  the  country  being  thus  endangered 
by  the  acts  of  the  government,  the  saving  of  it 
devolved  upon  the  people — and  they  saved  it. 
In  1842,  incited  by  numerous  newspaper  publi- 
cations, upwards  of  a  thousand  American  emi- 
grants went  to  the  country,  making  their  long 
jiilgrimage  overland  from  the  frontiers  of  Mis- 
souri, with  their  wives  and  children,  their  Hocks 
and  herds,  their  implements  of  husbandry  and 
weapons  of  defence — traversing  the  vast  inclined 
plane  to  the  base  of  (he  llocky^  Mountains, 
crossing  that  barrier  (<leemed  impassable  by 
Europeans),  and  descending  the  wide  slope 
which  declines  from  the  mountains  to  the 
Pacific.  Six  months  would  be  consumed  in 
this  journey,  filled  with  hardships,  beset  by 
dangers  from  savage  hostility,  and  only  to  be 
prosecuted  in  caravans  of  strength  and  deter- 
mination. The  Burnets  and  Applegates  from 
Missouri  were  among  the  first  leaders,  and  in 
1843,  some  two  thousand  more  joined  the  first 
emigration.  To  check  these  bold  adventurers 
was  the  object  of  the  government :  to  encourage 
them,  was  the  object  of  some  Western  membeis 
of  Congres.'!,  on  whom  (in  conjunction  with  the 
people)  the  task  of  saving  the  Columbia  evi- 
dently devolved.  These  members  were  ready 
for  their  work,  and  promptly  Ijegan.  Early  in 
the  session,  Mr.  Linn,  a  senator  from  Missouri, 
introduced  a  bill  for  the  purpose,  of  which  these 
were  the  leading  provisions : 

"That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
hereby  authorized  and  reijuired  to  cau.se  to  be 
erected,  at  suitable  j/laces  and  distances,  a  line 
of  stockade  and  blockhouse  forts,  not  exceeding 
five  in  number,  from  some  point  on  the  Missouii 
and  Arkansas  rivers  into  the  best  pass  for  enter- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Oregon;  and,  also,  at  or 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Cidumbia  River. 

"  That  provision  hereafter  shall  be  made  by 
law  to  secure  and  grant  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres,  or  one  section  of  land,  to  every  white 
male  inhabitant  of  the  territory  of  Oregf)n.  of 
the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  upward,  who  shall 
cultivate  and  use  the  same  for  five  constoutive 
years ;  or  to  his  heir  or  heirs-at-law,  if  such 
there  be,  in  case  of  his  decease.  And  to  every 
such  inliJibitant  or  cultivator  (being  a  married 
man)  there  shall  be  granted,  in  addition,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  to  the  wife  of  said  hus- 
band, and  the  like  quantity  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  to  the  father  for  eacli  child  under  the 
age  of  eighteen  years  he  may  have,  or  which 
may  be  born  within  the  five  years  aforesaid. 

■'  That  no  sale,  alienation,  or  contract  of  any 
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kind,  sliall  1)C  valid,  of  such  lands,  before  the 

r)aU'nt  is  issuod  therefor;  nor  shall  the  same  be 
iable  to  be  taken  in  execution,  or  bound  by  any 
judgment,  mortgage,  or  lien,  of  any  kind,  before 
the  patent  is  so  issued ;  and  all  pretended  alien- 
ations or  contracts  for  alienating  such  lands, 
made  before  the  issuing  of  the  jiatents,  shall  be 
nidi  and  void  againsi  the  settler  himself,  his 
wife,  or  widow,  or  against  his  heirs-at-law,  or 
against  purchasers,  after  the  issuing  of  the  pa- 
tent. 

'•  That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized 
and  recjuired  to  appoint  two  additional  Indian 
agents,  with  a  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars 
each,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  (under  his  direction 
and  control)  to  superintend  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  with  any  or  every  Indian  tribe 
west  of  any  agency  now  established  by  law. 

"  That  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars be  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  carry 
into  etlect  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

•'  Skc.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme 
court  and  district  courts  of  the  territory  of  Iowa, 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  extended  over  that 
part  of  the  Indian  territories  lying  west  of  the 
present  limits  of  the  said  territory  of  Iowa,  and 
south  of  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  north  of 
the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Texas,  not  included  within 
the  limits  of  any  State ;  and  also,  over  the  In- 
dian territories  comprising  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  country  between  them  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  south  of  fifty-four  degrees  and 
forty  minutes  of  north  latitude,  and  north  of  the 
forty-second  degree  of  north  latitude ;  and  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  may  be  appointed  for  the  said 
territory,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same 
powers  as  now  provided  by  law  in  relation  to 
the  territory  of  Iowa :  Provided,  That  any  sub- 
ject of  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  who 
shall  have  been  arrested  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  for  any  crime  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted within  the  territory  westward  of  the 
Stony  or  Rocky  Mountains,  while  the  same  re- 
mains free  and  open  to  the  vessels,  citizens,  and 
subjects  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great 
Britain,  pursuant  to  stipulations  between  the 
t\ro  powers,  shall  be  delivered  up,  on  proof  of 
his  being  such  British  subject,  to  the  nearest  or 
most  convenient  authorities  having  cognizance 
of  such  offence  by  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  prosecuted  and  tried  accord- 
ing to  such  laws. 

"Sec.  3.  Atid  be  it  further  enacted,  That  one 
associate  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
territory  of  Iowa,  in  addition  to  the  number 
now  authorized  by  law,  may,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  President,  be  appointed,  to  hold  his  office 
by  the  same  tenure  and  for  the  same  time,  re- 
ceive the  same  compensation,  and  possess  all  the 
powers  and  authority  conferred  by  law  upon 


the  associate  judges  of  the  said  teniior}  ;  n\\<\ 
one  judicial  district  shall  be  ()rf:aiiizc(ri,v  il,,, 
said  supreme  court,  in  addition  to  tiic  cxi'stin;: 
number,  in  reference  to  the  jiirisdiction  cdir- 
fen-ed  by  tliis  act ;  and  a  district  court  sljall  lie 
held  in  the  said  district  by  the  jiid^ri'  of  tlic  mi- 
prenie  court,  at  such  tiines  and  plaeis  as  tlic 
said  court  shall  direct;  and  the  said  (Ii>(ii(t 
court  shall  possess  all  thejioweis  and  aiitlimiiv 
vested  in  the  present  district  courts  of  tlic  .-aid 
territory,  and  may,  in  like  manner,  appoint  its 
own  clerk. 

"  Skc.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  any 
justice  of  the  pace,  ajjpointed  in  and  fof  tlic 
territories  descrlSed  in  the  second  section  of  this 
act,  shall  have  power  to  cause  all  oircnilcis 
against  the  laws  of  the  I'nited  States  to  lie  ar- 
rested i-y  such  persons  as  they  shall  aiiimiiit  iof 
that  purpose,  and  to  commit  such  oH'cndcrs  to 
safe  custody  for  trial,  in  the  same  cases  ami  in 
the  manner  j)rov'ded  by  law  in  relation  to  the 
Territory  of  Iowa ;  and  to  cause  the  oli'cndcrs 
so  committed  to  be  conveyed  to  the  place  a]i- 
pointed  for  the  holding  of  a  district  court  lor 
the  said  Territory  of  Iowa,  nearest  and  most  con- 
venient to  the  j)lace  of  such  commitment,  thciv 
to  be  detained  for  trial,  by  such  persons  as  >liall 
be  authorized  for  that  purpose  by  any  jn(l};e  of 
the  supreme  court,  or  any  justice  of  the  peace 
of  the  said  Territory  ;  or  where  such  oflcndeis 
are  British  subjects,  to  cause  them  to  he  de- 
livered to  the  nearest  and  most  convenient  Hiit- 
ish  authorities,  as  hereinbefore  provided;  and 
the  expenses  of  such  commitment,  removal,  and 
detention,  shall  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  as 
provided  by  law  in  respect  to  the  fees  of  the 
marshal  of  the  said  territory." 

These  provisions  are  all  just  and  necessary 
for  the  accomplishment  of  their  object,  and 
carefully  framed  to  promote  emigration,  and  to 
avoid  collisions  with  the  British,  or  hostilities 
with  the  Indians.  The  land  grants  were  tlie 
grand  attractive  feature  to  the  emigrants :  the 
provision  for  leaving  British  offenders  to  Ihitish 
jurisdiction  was  to  avoid  a  clash  of  jurisdictions, 
and  to  be  on  an  equality  with  the  IJiitish 
settlers  over  whom  the  British  Parliament  had 
already  extended  tlie  hws  of  Canada ;  and  the 
boundaries  within  which  our  settlers  were  to 
be  protected,  were  precisely  those  agreed  upon 
three  years  later  in  a  treaty  between  the  two 
powers.  The  provisions  were  all  necessary  for 
their  object,  and  caref  Uy  framed  to  avoid  infnic- 
tion  of  any  part  of  tin  unfortunate  treaty  of 
1818 ;  but  the  bill  encountered  a  strenuous,  ami 
for  a  long  time  a  nearly  balanced,  opposition 
in  the  Senate — some  opposed  to  the  whole  ol>- 
ject  of  settling  the  country  at  any  time— some 
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10  its  pa'sent  settlement,  many  to  the  fear  of 
collision  with  the  British  subjects  already  there, 
or  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  1818.  Mr.  Mc- 
Duffle  took  broad  ground  against  it. 

"  For  whose  benefit  are  we  bound  to  pass  this 
bill  ?  Who  are  to  go  there,  along  the  line  of 
military  posts,  and  take  possession  of  the  only 
part  of  the  territory  lit  to  occupy — that  part 
lyiii;;  upon  the  sea-coast,  a  strip  less  than  one 
hundred  miles  in  width ;  for,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  the  rest  of  the  territory  consists  of 
mountains  almost  inaccessible,  and  low  lands 
which  are  covered  with  stone  and  volcanic  re- 
mains, where  rain  never  falls,  excej)t  during  the 
sprinji;  and  even  on  the  coast  no  rain  falls,  from 
April  to  October,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the 
vear  there  is  nothing  but  rain.  Why,  sir,  of 
what  use  will  this  be  for  agricultural  purposes  ? 
I  would  not  for  that  purpose  give  a  pinch  of 
rmitffor  the  whole  territory.  I  wish  to  God 
we  did  not  own  it.  I  wi.sh  it  was  an  impassable 
harrier  to  secure  us  against  the  intrusion  of 
otliero.  This  is  the  cliaracter  of  the  country. 
Who  arc  we  to  send  there?  Do  you  think 
your  honest  farmers  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
Vork.  or  even  Ohio  or  Missouri,  will  abandon 
their  farms  to  go  upon  any  such  enterprise  as 
this  ]  God  forbid  !  if  any  man  who  is  to  go 
to  that  country,  under  the  temptations  of  this 
bill,  was  my  child — if  he  was  an  honest  indus- 
trious man,  I  would  say  to  him,  for  God's  sake 
do  not  go  there.  You  will  not  better  your  con- 
dition. You  will  exchange  the  comforts  of 
home,  and  the  happiness  of  civilized  life,  for  the 
pains  and  perils  of  a  precarious  existence.  But 
if  I  had  a  son  whose  conduct  was  such  as  made 
him  a  fit  subject  for  Botany  Bay,  I  would  .say 
in  the  name  of  God,  go.  This  is  my  estimate 
of  the  importance  of  the  settlement.  Now, 
what  are  we  to  gain  by  making  the  settlement  ? 
In  what  shape  are  our  expenditures  there  to  be 
returned  ?  When  are  we  to  get  any  revenue 
hoin  the  citizens  of  ours  who  go  to  that  distant 
territory — 3,300  miles  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, as  I  have  it  from  the  senator  from  Mis- 
souri ]  What  return  are  they  going  to  make  us 
for  protecting  them  with  military  posts,  at  the 
expense  at  the  outset  of  $200,000,  and  swelling 
hereafter  God  knows  how  much — probably 
equalling  the  annual  exiKjnscs  of  the  Florida 
war.  What  will  they  return  us  for  this  enormous 
expense,  after  we  have  tempted  them,  by  this  bill, 
to  leave  their  pursuits  of  honest  industry,  to  go 
upon  this  wild  and  gambling  adventure,  in  which 
their  blood  is  to  be  staked  I " 

Besides  repulsing  the  country  as  worthless, 
Mr.  McDuflie  argued  that  there  was  danger  in 
taking  possession  of  it— that  the  provisions  of 
tb  bill  conflicted  with  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  1818— and  that  Great  Britain,  though 
desirous  of  peace  with  the  United  SUtes,  would 


be  forced  into  war  in  defence  of  her  rights  and 
honor.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  equally  opposed  as 
his  coUeagae  to  t'lie  passage  of  the  bill,  but  not 
for  the  same  reasons.  He  deemed  the  country 
well  worth  having,  and  presenting  great  com- 
mercial advantages  in  communicating  with 
China  and  Japan,  which  should  not  be  lose. 

"  I  do  not  agree  with  my  eloquent  and  able 
colleague  that  the  country  is  worthless.  lie 
has  underrated  it,  both  as  to  soil  and  climate. 
It  contains  a  vast  ileal  of  lan<l,  it  is  true,  that  is 
l)arren  and  worthless  ;  but  not  a  little  that  is 
highly  productive.  To  that  may  be  added  its 
commercial  advantages,  which  will,  in  time, 
prove  to  be  great.  We  nmst  not  overlook  the 
important  events  to  which  I  hiive  alluded  as 
having  recently  occurred  in  the  Eastern  portion 
of  Asia.  As  great  as  they  are.  they  are  but  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  a  similar  character, 
which  must  follow  at  no  distant  day.  What 
has  taken  place  in  China,  'vill,  in  a  few  years, 
be  followed  in  Japan,  and  all  the  eastern  por- 
tions of  that  continent.  Their  ports,  like  the 
Chinese,  will  be  opened,  and  the  whole  of  th:it 
large  portion  of  Asia,  containing  nearly  half  of 
the  population  and  wealth  of  the  globe,  will  be 
thrown  oj)ep  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  be 
placed  within  the  pales  of  European  and  Ameri- 
can intercourse  and  civilization.  A  vast  nuirket 
will  be  created,  and  a  mighty  impulse  will  lie 
given  to  commerce.  No  small  portion  of  the 
share  that  would  fall  to  us  with  this  poptilous 
and  industrious  portion  of  the  globe,  is  destined 
to  pass  through  the  ports  of  the  Oregon  Terri- 
tory to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  instead  of 
taking  the  circuitous  and  long  voyage  roinid 
Cape  Ilorn  ;  or  the  still  longer,  round  the  Cajic 
of  Good  Hope.  It  is  mainly  because  I  place 
this  high  estimate  on  its  prospective  value,  that 
I  am  so  .solicitous  to  i)reserve  it,  and  so  adverse 
to  this  bill,  or  any  other  precipitate  measure 
which  might  terminate  in  its  loss.  If  I  thought 
less  of  its  value,  or  if  I  regarded  our  title  less 
clear,  my  opposition  would  be  less  decided." 

Infraction  of  the  treaty  and  danger  of  war — 
the  difficulty  and  expense  of  defending  a  pos 
session  so  remote — the  present  empty  condition 
of  the  treasury — were  further  reasons  urged  by 
Mr.  Calhoun  in  favor  of  rejecting  the  bill ;  but 
having  avowed  himself  in  favor  of  saving  our 
title  to  the  country,  it  became  necessary  to 
show  his  mode  of  doing  so,  and  fell  upon  the 
spme  plan  to  ripen  and  secure  our  title,  which 
others  believed  was  wholly  relied  upon  by 
Great  Britain  to  ripen  and  secure  hers — Time  ! 
an  element  which  only  worked  in  favor  of  the 
possessor ;  and  that  possessor  was  now  Great 
Britain.     On  this  head  he  said : 
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" 'l'h»!  f|iifHti')ri  {ircHcntH  it-»;lf,  how  shdil  wf 
pr«:-*Tv»-  thi.-%  roiiiilry  ?  'I'luT'iiN  only  one  infiin-i 
liy  whif;[i  it  fjin  !)!•  ;  hut  ttifit,,  fortunal'ly,  h  th«! 
rnoHf,  jKAVcrfiil  of  all — 'iiii>:.  't'iinc.  h  uftirnr 
for  iiM ;  (iri'l,  if  \V(;  r'.h;ill  havi;  tho  wiM'lorn  to 
f.niHt.  if.H  opcrati'ifi.  it,  will  a-i.-crf,  in'l  maintain 
our  lij/lit.  willi  rc-i.-tlis-  I'orrc.  wit.lioiit.  ''i-tin'.'  a 
'■(•nt.  of  money,  or  a  drop  'if  Moo'l.  'I'licre  is 
often  in  ilie  Jilliiir-i  of  trover nmeni,  moie  (ffi- 
cieney  (uiil  wi-'lonj  in  non-art  ion.  timn  in  ar:tioii. 
All  \vt;  wimt,  to  e(|'r  ( I  our  ol,ject,  in  this  ea-e.  i-, 
"a  vvi.^e  an'l  ma.-it.erly  in.u't.ivity.'  Our  |io(iiila- 
tiori  i.-(  rollinj.'  towar'l-i  t.lic  4liore,H  of  the  I'arilie, 
with  an  impetu.-*  jrreiiter  tlian  what  we  realize.  It 
iH  one  of  lho.se  lor;\;tr'i  infivement.-t  wliieh  leaves 
atitiei|)atiori  h' himl.  In  the  |.erio(l  of  thirty- 
two  year■^  '.i,lii'h  li;ivi'  ela[)-'e(i  -inee  [  took  my 
Heat  in  tlie  other  llou.-e,  the  liiflian  frontier  hsi.-i 
reaileij  a  lliou.ian'l  milr-.-t  to  ttie  We-rt.  At  that 
lime,  our  (lopulation  was  much  Ichh  than  half 
wtiat  it  i,i  now.  It  wa.-,  then  ineieasinj.'  at  tlie 
rat«!  of  ahout  a  rpiarter  of  a  million  annually  ; 
it  i.s  now  not  le-s  than  .six  huri'lrerl  thou.saii'l ; 
and  .still  itif  rea.^in;^  at.  the  rate  r)f  Homethin;.' 
more  than  three  jier  eent,,  cornfKJuri'i  annually. 
At  that  ratr,  it  uill  .soon  eaeh  th<^  yearly 
inerea.se  of  a  niiiiion.  if  to  thi.s  \n:  a<l(le»l,  that 
the  n -j-ioii  wit^t  of  .Arkansas  an'!  the  .'stat';  of 
Mirt-ouri,  ari'l  ."ouih  (li  the  .Missouri  ilive.r,  is 
oecupii'fl  1)3'  half  eiviiizefl  trihe-,  who  have  their 
iaii'l.,  heeured  to  them  \>y  treaty  ("and  whieh 
will  jirevent  the  spread  of  |)Opulation  in  that 
direetion).  and  that  this  {.'reiitand  iner(:!tsin(^  tide 
will  U:  foreed  lo  take  the  f:omparatively  narrow 
channel  to  the  north  of  tfiat  river  and  Hf*uth  (i( 
our  nortln;rn  hound.iry,  .-oinr;  coneejition  may 
he  formed  of  tlie  strenirth  with  whieh  tin;  c;ur-  I 
rent  will  run  iri  that  dire.etion,  and  how  .soon  if  ■ 
will  rf!u\t  the  east<Tn  (;or;.'e.H  of  the  llo<:ky 
Mountains.  It  will  .soon — far  H'loner  than  an-  ' 
ticipated — reaeli  the  I'.'Ktky  .MountainH,  and  Ik; 
ready  to  pour  into  the  ()re(.'on  Territory,  when 
it  will  come  into  (jur  (los.session  without  re.sist- 
anc<:  or  Htru;.';.'le ;  or,  if  there  nhould  he  resist-  ; 
anw,  it  would  he  fe<'hle  anrl  inrrffeetual.  We 
would  then  he  as  much  Htronj^er  there,  eompfi- 
ratively,  th.-ui  <^<reat  Ilrifain,  hh  hIic  i.s  now 
Ktronjrer  than  we  ai<; ;  and  it  wouhl  then  he  as 
idle  in  her  to  attetript  to  assert  and  maintain 
he.r  (-xelu-ivf^  elaim  lo  the  territory  against  us. 
a.s  it  would  now  he  in  us  to  attempt  it  ajrainst 
her.  I,et  u.h  \if  wi-e.  and  aiiide  our  time,  and  it 
will  aceompli.-^h  all  tliat  we  desire,  with  far 
more  certainty  and  with  infinitely  le.ss  .saciifice, 
thafi  we  can  without  it." 

Mr.  Calhoun  avrrred,  and  very  tnily,  that  his 
opposition  to  the  hill  did  not  jrrow  out  of  any 


opfKjsition  to  tfie  (rrowth  of  the  \Wi-n\. — declare'l 

him.self  always  f'rii.ndly  to  t"      ' 

great  section  of  our  cf)nntry,  arid  ndrred  to  hi.-^ 

course  wh(:n  he  was  .Secretary  at  war  to  prove 

it. 


'■  f  jro  hack  to  the  time  wh-n  I  was  at  »l,». 
head  of  the  War  l)e()artmeiil.  At  that  earlv 
[leriod  I  turned  my  attr-ntifin  particuiarlv  to  the 
interest  of  the  We-t.  I  saw  that  it  rV<|iiirrd 
inerea-e<|  wcurify  to  its  loni^  lino  of  fr-.nii.c. 
and  ^.-rater  f.icility  of  carrying'  on  intere<,iii-. 
with  the  liidi.in  trihe^  in  that  'jii.irtir.  ntid  lo 
erjahle  it  to  develope  its  re-ourees— e-|,e<iji||  ., 
that  of  its  fur-trade.  To  (;ive  the  re(|iiiri'l 
seeutily,  I  ord'red  a  much  lar^rer  porti'itj  of  il.c 
army  to  that  fiontier  ;  and  to  afford  facility  a^il 
prot'ction  for  carry  in;.'  on  the  fur  trade,  tl,.' 
military  posts  were  moved  mudi  hit'h'r  up  the 
.\Iissi.-,-ip[)i  and  Missouri  rivers.  Cnd'T  Ih'' 
increased  necurity  and  facility  whirh  the-c 
measures  afCoided.  the  fur-trade  rereived  n 
irrcht.  itripul-e.  It  extended  acro-s  the  contimrjt 
in  a  short  lirrje,  to  the  Pacific,  and  north  aii'l 
south  to  the  iJriii-h  and  .Mexican  frontiers- 
yieldin;.'  in  a  few  years,  as  stJiled  hy  tl.rt  .Se,;;it„r 
from  .\iissouri  f.\lr'.  I.innJ,  half  a  mdlion  of  dol- 
lars amnmlly.  I!ut  I  H(o[)[,erl  not  there.  I  saw- 
that  individual  enter-jiriic  fm  (jiir  part,  ho-.v<-ver 
e-reat,  could  not  successfully  compete  vvilh  th't 
powf-rfiil  iiicor  [lor-ated  Cinadian  and  MirNoii 
I!ay  I 'orii[iani(-s,  and  thut  .idditifirjal  inea-iire-. 
w(-re  necessary  lo  secure  [lermanenfly  our-  fur- 
trade.  Kor  that  (iirrpose  I  propo.,e(l  toe,taliii-ti 
a  fiost  still  hif^hi  r  up  thf-.  .Mis-ouri,  at  the  niouth 
of  the  Yellow  .Stone  Iliver,  and  to  (rive  sued 
unity  and  efficiency  to  f)ur  intercour-e  and  trnde 
with  th(-  Indian  trihes  hetw»:en  r/ur  Westeni 
frontier  and  the  Pacific  of:eiiri,  as  would  erj-ilile 
our  citizens  en^ra^red  in  the  fiir-trad(-  to  corri|.e;i' 
succes.-fully  witli  the  IJritish  traders.  Il;iii 
tfi'^  measirres  [irojio.^erl  heen  adopted,  we  Wiul'l 
not  now  have  to  li^ten  to  the  comjilaint.  so  fn- 
fjuently  uttered  in  this  discussion,  of  tin;  lo-^  of 
that  trade." 

The  inconsistent  ar((iirrient  of  .Mr.  .Mcnuffie. 
that  th(!  country  wa.s  worthless,  and  yet  tJi.it. 
Great  Britain  would  f^o  to  war  for  it.  was  thiir, 
an.swered  hy  Mr.  Limi : 

"  The  senator  Horn  .SoirtJi  (,'arolina  sorncwlml 
incf)nsistently  Mr^res  that  the  country  is  hl'-.-ik. 
harren,  volcanif;,  rocky,  a  waste  always  floo'lci 
when  it  is  not  parch<:d  ;  and  insists  that,  north- 
less  aH  it  is,  (iv(;it  HriUiin  will  po  at  once  to  war 
for  it.  .Stranye  that  .-^he  should  in  l'*)^  luivf 
h(d(l  wo  tenaciously  to  what  is  so  wortliie.--! 
Strarr;rer  still,  that  she  shoiiM  have  stuck  yd 
closer  to  it  in  IH27,  when  hIic  had  liad  -till 
ami)ler  time  to  learn  the  hootles^ne-s  of  tli'- 
jjossessifiii  !  An'l  stran^rest  of  all.  th.'it  ^^le 
should  .still  cliri^r  to  it  with  the  j.'ras[i  of  fleath  I 
Sir,  I  cannot  for  my  life  help  thinkin;.'  that,  rli'; 
and  the  senatf)r  have  formr-d  a  very  dillin-nt 
estimate  fif  the  territory,  ami  that  she  is  (a.s  nh'; 

he  interests  of  that    "'"■'''•-  '"  •'•'-»  »■  t-"""'  '''''''  '^"'  *"■•••''  '"''"•'""'- 
.She  knows  w<-ll  its  -.oil,  climate,  and  |)hy-ic;il  re- 


sources, and  jicrfectly  (-om[)reliends  it.-i  ftornrner- 
cia!  and  e-r-oe-ra|ihical  irn[)»)rfance.  And  krio-iv- 
irif;  all  thi.s,  she  was  ready  to  -ink  ail  .seti-e  of 
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iimtiw,  stiflf!  all  ^>^<^^^■r.l  for  our  clcnr  title,  and 
hi'tf-n  to  root,  licr  iril»'r«'Ht,H  in  thr;  Koii,  -o  a**  to 
ufiirr  tli<;  .Ntroiiir.  cviii   whi;ii  iiiont  wron^'ful, 

till"!  of  (KiMW'.SHJOn." 

Til"  (ianiT'T  of  waifiiiK  for  (intii  I'ritniri  to 
.tr'Ti'.'tti'ii  li'T  f-lairii  wa-<  illu-tratrfj  l.y  .Mr. 
I.itiii.  I'V  what  had  liapfx^ind  in  .MiiiiK!.  In  ]H\  1 
•III;  [iropos«;(l  to  iiiir':haj«!  th(!  part  Hho  wftntcd, 
>h(^  ancrwar'N  fti'Ifavorcd  to  rict'otiiitf.  for  a 
rit'lit  of  way  a'TOH.-(  the  State.  Failing  in  tliat 
itfrnptc'l  nfK'>tiation,  a.n  in  tlic  ofUr  to  piir- 
(~li,i.«c.  -he  hol'lly  Ket  up  a  cl.'iini  to  all  she  wanted 
— <|(;t(iaiided  ita.4  matter rjf  ri^'li I, —  and  obtained 
it  liv  the  A^hhiirton  treaty — the  (niterl  States 
fiayini.'  .\ra--aeliu.H<^ttH  and  Afairie  for  the  (|i-- 
rm'rntj'T'd  part.  fJepreeatinj.^  a  like  re-ult  from 
t(:ii|)ori/.iiiK  me.'iMiircH  with  r(;H{)Oc.t  to  Orej-'on, 
.\fr.  Linn  haid : 

•So  little  IxTore  IHI.'!  or  iHW  did  Great 
Britain  everdonht  your  elaim  to  the  lately  eon- 
U-^UA  territory  in  .Maine,  that  in  1814  nhe  pro- 
[/).*<;'!  tn  jiuii/itiKi:  that  (lart  of  it  whieh  hIk;  (]<!- 
.'irf^'L  She  next  tnatcl  for  a  ri;.'lit  of  way.  It 
wa^  nfii-crj ;  and  hIk;  thr:n  .Mt  up  u  elaim  to  tin- 
•oil.  Tlii.i  method  ha.s  Hjied  no  ill  with  hei'  ; 
fr  "he  han  (rot  what  she  want(td,  and  .MAOf;  voi, 
i'/i  (Oil  ir.  Iler  Ore(.'on  i.'am(!  in  the  same. 
,'hi:  hsi*  r.i't  her  JK'art  Ufion  a  .Htii[i  of  territory 
nortii  of  the  Onjron.  and  .-eem.H  deteitnined  to 
phirk  it  from  in,  either  hy  circumvention  or 
f'irw.  .Vwarr!  of  the  [irjlitical  an  well  a-^  lej.'al 
vUnnUi^i-n  llf  p').^s<!s^ion,  hIh;  is  .'^treni^thenin;.' 
hfr-i  in  every  way  not  too  dir'ctly  res|)oriHil)le. 
>}>(;  i-t  .-ehetin;.'  and  occiijiyini^  tho  he.-,t  landi. 
th(:  ifio>t  favorahle.  .4iteM.  'i'hesc  .nhe  -eciin.s  to 
thr' -ettler-  under  contracts.  For  any  counter- 
wti'iri  of  yoiirH,  slu;  may  take,  and  \^^  tAkiny. 
[io-,(;--,i()n  of  the  whole,  territory.  Shr;  huH  ii]t- 
lifopriat^d  KitcH  for  mill.H,  mariufa/:tori('.^,  anri 
farm.".  If  one  of  these  has  ixien  ahaii'loned  for 
a  t)(tter.  ^lle  revert-<  to  it,  if  a  citizen  i,f  yours 
'icriipies  it.  and  eject.H  him.  .Sh(^  telln  her  (H'ople 
^hf;  will  protect  them  in  whatever  they  have 
lai'l.  or  may  lay,  their  hands  upon.  If  .she  can 
I't'itirriati'ly  rlo  thi.s,  why  rnay  not  we  ?  Is  this 
iij'iint  occiijiatioii  of  which  nhf  is  to  havi;  the 
■')!«  lx;rielii  ?  liad  you  om  many  citizeim  thr-re 
ai  ^h^  you  would  Ix;  comjxdled  to  protect  them  ; 
and  if  you  have  not,  why  is  it  hut  hecaii.se  hhe 
KM'pH  them  off.  and  you  rofus*;  to  offer  them  the 
iiKliicementH  which  .she  hold.s  out  ?  (iiv.  Uiem 
a  [)rf).-'|K;f;tiv(!  prrant  of  land.s,  and  in.siin!  them 
thcshclter  of  your  lawn,  and  they  will  .h'Kjii  con- 
i-T^'at':  there  in  force  enough  to  Hccure  your 
rightH  and  their  own." 

The  loMHCiri  already  Hu.staincd  by  our  citi/.en.4 
from  the  rava}.'eH  of  Indians,  incited  aj.'ain.st  them 
'•y  the   JJriti.sh    llud.son    I'.ay   company,    were 


-fatefl  hy  .Mr.  I. inn  iijion  (.'oo<l  authority,  to  \i<: 
live  hundred  men  in  liven  taken  in  the  llr^t  ten 
years  of  the  joint  occupation  treaty,  and  half  a 
I  million  of  dollars  in  jirojHrty  rohhed  or  de- 
stroyed, hesirle,  /ettifif.' exclu.sivi-  pos-<  Msi«»n  of 
our  soil,  and  the  conimand  of  our  own  Itidian.s 
uithin  our  own  liiniis:  and  he  then  contra-ted 
this  l>n/'kwnrdness  to  protf'ct,  our  o'.mi  citizens 
on  their  own  -oil  with  (he  r'adiiie--i  to  e.xpend 
untold  amounts  on  Itie  protection  of  f,iir  citizens 
eni.'n.(red  in  foreiini  co«imerce  ;  and  even  in  t"'i"S< 
to  the  coa-t  of.,  frica  to  (.'iiard  the  fieedom  of 
the  nc'.'ro  race. 

•  VVheriver  your  sails  whiten  the  nea,  in  no 
matter  what  clime,  ae-ainst   no   matter   whom, 
the  national    arm  -I retches  out   its  protection. 
Kveiy  where  hilt  ill  thi-  iinhapjiv  tenitory,  tin; 
I  persons  and   the   pursuits  of  your  citizens  are 
!  watched  over.      V'oii  count  no  cost,  whrii  other 
interest.s  are  concerned,  when  other  ri(.'hts  are 
.  ;i-saile(|  ;  hut  you  reeoil  here  from  a  trillin;.'  ii\i- 
\  [iropriation  to  an  ohjeet  of  thf'   hi;.'hest  national 
I  im[iortanc(!,  hec.'Mise  it   enlists  no   seetional    in- 
j  fliience.     (>intra-(,  foi  in^tance,  your  siipinene-.s 
ahoiit  the  ()ref.'on  Territory,  with  your  alacrity 
■  to  islal)lish,  for  <:i\iu'lni]:  the  -have  const  and 
I  Ijlicria,  a  s()iiadron  co-tin;:  S'i''"."*"' annually, 
and  which  you   haw;  hound  your-elf  hy  treaty 
to  kei  p  iij>  for  liv(!  years,  with  p'reat  expo-ure 
of   lives    and    vessels.      Ijy   .stipulation,    eichty 
(runs  (one-tvv('lftli   r,f  your  force  afloat  J  i-   krpt 
upon  this  service;  and.  as  your  naval  expendi- 
ture  amounts   to  ahoiit  .'■(•mii   niilli'iiis  a  ^ear. 
this   (it,   twelfth   part)  will  make,  in  five  years, 
thric  inillioiis   he-lowed   in  uatchiic  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  piardin;;  the  freedom  of  thf'  ne^rro 
lace  !     For  this  you   lavish  millifitis  ;  anil  you 
(rrud};*:  -SI'*":'"'"  to  the  ^'reat  American  and  na- 
tional ohject  of  asserlin;:  your  territorial  rit.'hts 
and  .-ettliiitr  your  soil.      Voii  erant  at  once  what 
furthers   tlie  slave   policy  of  a  rival    power,  and 
deny  the  means  of  re-euin;.^  from  its  ;:rasp  your 
own  [irojierty  aii'l  .-oil." 

This  African  s'piadron  has  now  heen  ki-pt  up 
more  than  twice  five  years,  and  promi.ses  to  \)>: 
jierjietual  ;  for  then;  was  that  «ltdusive  dair-r:  in 
th(!  article,  .so  temjitinjr  to  all  temi>orizirii?  sjiirits, 
that  after  tlie  lapse  of  the  live  years,  the  hf|iia'l- 
ron  wasHlill  to  be  kept  up  until  the  (nited  Stat«'S 
should  tnve  nritice  to  terTninate  the  artif:le.  This 
idea  of  notif;(!  to  terminate  a  treaty,  so  ea.-y  to 
[lilt  in  it,  and  so  fliflicult  to  \»:  {.Hven  when  (ri- 
tan^rlement  and  u,s«!  comliine  to  keep  thinj.'H  as 
they  are.  waH  shown  to  he  almost  irnjios-ihle  in 
thi.s  trf'aty  of  joint  occii[iation  of  the  Coliimhia. 
Mr.  (.'allioun  had  demanded  of  Mr.  Mnn,  why 
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not  pivf  (,lif!  tifitiff!  to  tcmiirmtf  fhc  froaty  tn;-  an  exclusive  f:)iart«T.  lawn.  (iti<l  rmtiotml  prntcr- 
fori'  |.ro':M dint'  toMoltlt)  tli<;  country  ?  to  wliirh  ,  |'"^"-  Wf  iiiunt.  (.'ivo  in<liic.-r.i.rit  nN<, ;  ;,n-|  „„r 
hr;  aniWJTc'l : 

"Thft  "cnat'jr  from  .Sontli  f,'firo|iri;i  [Mr.  Tm.- 
MoinJ.  liii  in-;.'r:(l  f.liut  vu:  slir>iili|.  (ir-t  of  all, 
iiwi:  tln!  twelve  tnonthi'  noficn  of  our  rcniitiria- 


infliKcrricnt  ihij.st  l»<'  lari'l  aiiij  |iti.f((  tiun.  f;riirilH 
of  liiri'l  will  cjirry  ^'■tll^  r^  tin  tc  ;  und  tlic  -<ri,v 
tor  (rorii  Oliir^  (Mr.  Tai'I-as]  wim  truuliii;'  in 
the  tnuks  of  Mr.  .J'lli'r.-dn   ( \,rr],si\,-^    vii|',,,it, 

^.... having  H'ad   his   rcrdriirnndation,  ;ili|i(,ii(.4i  !,(■ 

lion  (,f  the  treaty.     He  (.Mr.  I.i.s.sj  eonhl  only     'i""*  '•'"'  mneh)  when  hr:  propor^e.!.  in  hi-  -|e.f(, 

aniwer  thut   he  had   repeatedly,  l.y  re-,|ijti<,nt     of  yesterday,  to  plant  ■''.(l.OOO  Heifhr-,  will,  il„.,r 

■     -  .')').((0M  rifieH,  on  the  haiilcH  <.f  the  Uri'/itu.     .Mr. 

Jetler^on  had  \,vi>]i'i-*i(i  the-nrne  thin','  iiinj.'iiii| 
to  l.oni-iana.  lie  iiropdsed  that,  we  should  net- 
tle that,  \a.-t  domain  when  wi  aeijnired  it;  aud 
for  that  pnrpo.Hc,  that  di.nalii.n-t  <,f  hunl  shoiil'l 
In-  made  to  the  fir-t  .'10.000  ^itthr^  v\  ho  Mhould 
(.'<!  there.  This  waw  the  ri(.dit  doetrine,  and  ihe 
oil]  doetrine.  'Ihe  white  raee.  were  a  huid-lmint' 
(H-0|i|e,  and  had  a  ri(.'hl  to  |i<)--e.-H  it.  heean-i 
they  ii-e(|  it  iieeordin;.'  to  the  infi  rjtiods  of  l|,i: 
(.'pator.  The  white  raee  went  for  land.  anr| 
they  will  eontinne  to 


nr^'ed  that  eoiir-e  in  foiiner  y«ar's  ;  hut  aiway-* 
in  vain.  Me  had  ever  heeu  met  with  tin' an-iwer: 
•'I'hi.H  H  not  the  jirojier  time -wait.'  .NFean- 
wliile.  the  adverne  j)O.H-e.s-ion  wim  (,'oin(.'  on.  for- 
tifying'from  y(ar  to  year  lh(!  I'riti.-h  riaim  and 
the  I'.riti-h  re.soureen,  to  lunUc.  it  ^'ood.  .Mr. 
.NFadi-on  had  (•neonrai.'ed  thr^  hold  anr|  well-ar- 
l;Uiye(|  sehemr'  rjf  ,•\■^tor  to  forlify  and  eoloni/e. 
He  w'a.-t  t\\-fiti-~i-Mii  ;  and  the  nueli  ii,  of  emjiire 
whieh  his  e-tal)!i  hmfnt-i  form<d.  [)as-(d  into 
thr-   hands  of  the   lliid-on    May  ('onijiany.  now 


the  ('reat  iimlrumentof  Kti''! 


1 


iif'trrandi/ement 


in  that  '|uart,er.  'i'hr'  -enator  in-ist.-t  that,  hy 
the  treaty,  therr;  Hli'juld  he  a  joint  po.sHe.K.^ion. 
lie  it  sfj,  if  yon  will.  Hut  w  here  i-  our  p!irt  of 
this 
or  1 


omt 


JtO 


ion  ?     Fn  what  do(-^  it  <■' 


in-i-t. 


laH  it  eon-i-t( 


We  I 


lave   no  ()'i: 


-I-.   th. 


no  ajreiit,  no  militaiy  power  to  proter:t  trader". 


<a v.  iiKieed.  no 


Ira'le 


l''or  they  liave  di-ap- 


fall 


(11  a 


jie-ired  hefon;  forei;:!!  eomiietitif 
Haf;ri(ief'  to  thi!  rifle,  th(r  tomaliawk.  or  the  -ealp- 
in^r  knife  of  llio-se  savaires  whom  the.  Hudson 
!»ay  (oinpany  f;an  aluays  make  the  in.slitiment.H 
of  .HyKteniatie  mas-aere  of  adventurous  lival.-'." 

Mr.  I'.enton  spoke  at  Iar;;e  in  defener;  of  the 
F)ill,  !Uid  (iist  of  t\\i:  elaii.^f;  in  it  allottinj.^  land 
t**  the.  Heiilers.  Hayinj.': 

"'{'he  ()l)jeetir,n.s  to  this  hill  irT<-W  out.  of  the 
elause  jrraiitini.'  land  to  the  -(ttlei.n,  not  so  miieli 
on  aeeouiit  of  the  fnant.i  theniselve.s.  u■^  on  ae- 
count  of  thr;  exelii.sive  jwri.^dietion  rjver  the  eoiin- 
tiy,  which  tlie  jrrant.s  would  Hcem  to  imjjly. 
'I'hi.'*  was  the  ohj.'ction  ;  for  no  one  de.''ended  the 


title  of  iFie    IJiiti.sh  to  one 


inch  .-iijiiare  (>, 


f  thi 


'•y 


vh> 


they   eaii    p'et    it.      Kuroj.e,    A-ia.   and    Arrjer;( 


have  heen  Mettled  hy  ttiiin  in  Ihi.M 


wav. 


All  It,. 


States  f)f  this  I'liion  Fiave  her'ii  sf,  -ettled.  'I  Ir 
[irineiple  i.s  found(»l  in  their  nature  and  in  'i'/i'- 
eorr,mand  ;  arni  it  will  eonliniie  to  he  oheynl. 
'I'lie  valley  of  the  Oilunihia  i.s  a  va.st  liitld  o[k  n 
to  the  settler.  It  iH  ours,  and  our  jieo[,l(-  ;ip 
he(.'innint'  to  jro  upon  it.  They  tro  umiI,  r  t!,i' 
e.xiH'tatirin  of  jrettinj.'  land  ;  and  that  e,vp(r lo- 
tion must  he  eonfirmed  to  the  in.  'I  hi^  hill  |,i- 
[Kises  to  confirm  it;  and  if  it  fails  in  this  p;,r- 
tieiilar,  it  fails  in  all.  Tliere  is  nothing.'  left  t. 
induce  erni;.'r.ition  ;  atid  eniii.'ration  i.s  the  onlv 
thine;  which  can  save  the  country  fiorr,  iK 
Hriti^h,  actinj.'  throii;.'h  tlieir  powerful  a;fei,t.— 
th(!  Iluil.sfjn  iJay  ('oni 


ijiany. 


on 


valley  of  Ore^-'on.  The  .senator  from  .Arkansas 
|.Mr.  .Skvikk),  who  has  .ju^t  spokrn,  had  wtll 
said  that  this  wa.-<  an  ohjeetion  to  the  whole  hill  ; 
fV)r  the  rest  would  he  worth  nothing',  witliout 
these  jrrants  to  the  .si^tthtrs.  .Nohody  would  <:() 
there  without  the  indiieement  of  land.  The 
I'riti-h  ha'l  planterl  a  power  there — the  FFiidson 
liay  FiirCJotnpany — in  which  the  old  Nortliwest  ,  in  the  refrion  of  tide-water,  and   near  the  1 


.Mr.  I{«rnton  then  Khowed  from  a  re|/)rt  ',f 
.Major  F'ilf;hfcr,  Snjierintendftnl  of  Indian  Aflaii- 
and  who  had  visjted  the  (Jolunihia  l!ivi  r  tluif 
actual  colonization  was  (<oin^  r)n  there,  atteri'l"! 
hy  every  circiim.stanc<!  that  indicated  owner-liij, 
and  thf:  de.-^i;^iof  a  [Kinnanc'nt  settlement.  Fort 
Vancouver,  the  principal  of  the.se  IJritish  c- 
tfthlishrnent.i.  for  there  are  inarr'  rif  ihein  within 

r  houndarieH,  i.s  thii.s  desr  ilM:d  hy  .Major 
I'ilcher : 


This  fort  Ih  on  the  north  side  of  the  ('olnm- 
hift.  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  .Miiltnoin.iti. 


(Jomjiany  wa,4  rnerfref] ;  and   this  jiower  was  to  |  of  whip  navit'atir)n.      It  i.s  a  ^'rand  [io>ition 


heth 


m   in 


the  New  VV'r)rld  what  the   F.ast  Iri'lia  ;  in  a  military  and  cfimmereial  i>(>\]i 


tof 


view.  ;iii'i 


th( 

comiiiiny   was   to    then    in   the   Old    World  :   it  \  formed  to  command    thr:   whole   H'^'ioi,  wiiHr" 


was  an 


arm  of  the;   eoverni 


iiKTit,  aii'l  'lid  every  '  hy  the  (Jolumhia  and  its  tiihutarie-. 
policy,  or  tiea-    rounding  coiintiy,  hoth   in  climate 


le  sur- 


Tl 

id  .'■oil.  i-i 

ion  ;  ari'I 


thi-i','  for  the  (.'ovemmf'tit  whici 

ties  jircvented  it  from  doinj^  for  its<rlf.  'fhis  j  cajiahle  of  sustaining;  a  larf.'e  iK)pnlat 
company  wa.s  settlinf;  anrl  colonizin;^  the  (.'olum-  ,  its  reKOllrc(^s  in  tirnher  (five;  ample  faeiliti 
hia  for  the  iJriti.sh  f^overnment,  and  we  wish  '  shi[>-hnildini^.  'J'hi.H  po.st  is  fortified  will 
.Amerieati  citizens  to  settle  and  colonize  it  for  non  ;  and,  having?  Ix^en  selected  Jis  th<:  pnii'ipi 
us.  The  British  (rovernment  {fives  inducement  or  master  po-ition,  no  jiains  have  heen  -[:,n- 
to  thiscomjiany.    Itfr''-'''*  them  trade, coinmerc;,  j  to  .strengthen  or  improve  it.     For  this  [,ui[/',- 


I  can- 
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•ht'il'l  [""^f  n«ar  th'-  rri'dith  of  flu    river  lian 

r<.,ii  ftl)arii|'iiM<l.  Atiopit.  otif  linti'lnil  aii'l 
I i.ntv  fi'Tfs 'il  friiiri'l  arf  in ''iiltiviiiii>n  ;  uii'l 
•',■•  (il'i'liift  in  whi.'it  harli'V. 'lilt,  cdrri,  jioln- 
•«■<  aii'l  'ilh«T  vftft;!!!!!"!.  i>  f'|ii;il  to  uliftf.  i-* 
,[i,wii  in  th'!  Ix-t  [(iirt^  oC  tlic  ('riitctl  Statr-n. 
|i()!ii(M'i';  anitnaU  an-  niiincrnuH — thi;  horned 
ittic  liHvinif  \>fi-u  sfatcil  to  rnf  at.  tlircf;  Imii- 
ri'il ;  li'';."<.  Ii'ir-c>  -fKi'ii.  an'l  t'ont-.  in  (ifipor- 
■  on;  iil-o.  till'  ifiial  ilotn' -tic  fowl-. :  ivry 
t  injf,  iti  fact,  iri'liciitinu'  a  |i«Tiinricnt,  (•^ta^)ll-ll- 
roi'Dt.  .Slii|)-I)iiililirii.'  lia-(  comniiri.*'!  at  thi^ 
[,;■)(•(•.  One  vr.-i.vcl  li;is  liccn  liiiilt  aii'l  ri>.'/i'l, 
•'Rt  to -ea,  and  ffn[)loy'l  in  ttif  tradf  of  the 
I'iintir  Ocean.  I  al-o  met  a  gentleman,  on  my 
»av  to  L'ikf!  VVinriiiH-e.  at  the  portatre  U-tween 
':,(■  C'llutiihia  and  AthaltaH'u,  who  wim  0,1  his 
■*ay  froifi  JIiid.-:on'.-<  iJiiy  to  Fort,  ('ol\ille,  with 
ima^t'T  s-hii^-^'arjietiter,  and  who  wa-t  de-dined 
fi/r  Kort.  Vancouver,  tor  the  |inr|>'i7'i<  of  hnildin;.' 
a^iiip  of  con-iderahle  hurden.  I'otli  trri^t.  and 
•an-iiiill-t  have  Ih-cii  hnilt.  at.  Kort,  Vnncouvi  r: 
■*.>\i  the  hitter,  they  .-aw  the  timhei-  which  i.-t 
..■I'I'd  for  their  own  n-e.  and  u\-<i  for  e,\porta- 
t/,n  to  tlie  Sandwich  l-land-< ;  upon  ilie  firnnr. 
'iicir  wheiit.  \n  miinuracfund  into  flour.  .And. 
fforii  all  tliiit  I  Could  h  arn.  tlii-i  iin|iortant  |.o-t 
11  -ilinfly  irrowini.'  up  into  a  colony  ;  and  in, 
[/■rha(r.  intendeil  a-i  a  future  niililury  and  na- 
.al  --fiition.  which  wa.s  not  e,x[iecle(|  to  \ii: 
'lilmred  uj)  at  th(!  e.x[)iration  of  tlie  treaty 
*iii'li  irranied  ihein  a  teifijiorary  and  joint  pos- 

vlioil." 

^fr.  T'cnton  inadr;  a  hrif;f  doduntion  of  our 
r;tl(:  to  the  (Jolumhia  to  th<:  d'Mli  parallel  u/irler 
thf:  treaty  of  (.'tncht,  and  rapidly  traceil  the 
varioii-t  firiti.sh  att«rmpt.4  to  encroach  upon  that 
Mil;  the  whole  (if  whic)i,  thoujih  (•ariU'-tly  niadt: 
w\  f)<.-r-^everin;.dy  continued,  failed  to  ffdiow 
'h.it  (.Tcat  line  from  tho  I.ake  of  the  Wofjd.-*  to 
tlif  ■'horeH  of  the  Pacific.  Ffe  tliu.s  made  this 
'iwliiction  of  title: 

■  I/)iii.-iana  wa.-t  aofjuiretl  in  IHO.'i.  In  the 
v  ry  in.stant  of  Hi<:nin^  th(;  treaty  wliich  hrouj^ht 
ii'  that  province,  another  treaty  wa.s  .si;rned  in 
l.'iwhiti  (without  a  knowled^'e  of  what  wa.s 
'i'lH'  in  I'ari-).  fixin^r.  amon;^  other  thinjrH.  the 
I  !ie  flora  the  Lake  of  lh(;  Woods  to  tlie  .Mi-Hi-.- 
ippi.  'I  hi-,  treaty,  si^^ied  hy  .\Fr.  Itufus  Kini; 
I'l'l  Lord  Ilawke.Hhiiry,  wa.s  n-jected  hy  .Mr. 
•Ictfcr-on.  withrjut  reference  to  the  Senate,  (jii 
■if'oiint  of  the  fifth  article  (which  related  tofhe 
iin.'  hetwe(tn  the  f,uke  of  the  Wood.-*  arul  the 
lead  ()f  the  ,MiK-'iH.-,ippi).  for  fear  it  nii^ht  f:oin- 
KOMii-e  th(t  nortliern  houn  lary  of  Louisiana 
wi'l  the  line  of  4;<  det.aeeH.  Fn  thi.H  ne^rotiation 
''f  ll')-''..  the  iJriti.-h  made  no  attr-mpt  on  the 
lineofthf-  4!)th  de^rree,  hecause  it  was  not  thc^n 
Known  to  them  that  we  had  acquired  I.oui.-tiana; 
uut  .Mr.  .fuil'tir.ou,  havin;:  a  knowledj^e  of  tlii.-i 


acfiui-ilion.  wa■^  'leterrnined  that  'lotliint'  Mhoidd 
he  done  to  corrjprouii^e  our  ri;rhti.  or  to  unset- 
tle t!ie  l.oiindarieH  (;MtahliHhed  under  the  inaty 
of  (  treehf. 

••  Another  treaty  wa.H  negotiated  with  Oii-at 
Uiitain  in  1X07.  fx-lween  .Mej«-.rf<.  .Monr'rt'  and 
William  I'lnckney  on  'me  nide,  and  Lord-  Hol- 
land and  .\uckland  on  the  other.  'I  he  Kn(.di-h 
were  now  fully  p<>--e..-e(|  of  the  fact  thai  we 
had  acfjuired  t.oui-iana.  and  Ix-come  11  [lariy  to 
the  line  of  \'.l  rhj/ree-i ;  and  they  ^et  ihern-eUe.s 
o|xtnly  to  work  to  de-troy  that  line.  '|  he  (  or- 
re-|i/)ndeiice  of  the  inini.-^ter-i  r-houH  the  jxrii- 
nacily  of  the-^e  attempt-i  ;  arul  the  in>truction-( 
of  .Mr.  AdariiM.  in  I^IH  (when  Secretary  of 
State,  under  .Mr.  .NIonio<.)  to  .Me-i.-ir.-i.  Itu.^h  anil 
'iallalin,  then  in  London,  chartred  with  nejrotia- 
tiii^'  a  convention  on  point-  left  un,-(tt|id  at 
tihent.  condense  the  hi-sloiy  <if  the  mutual  pi(>- 
po-ition-1  then  maile.  Kinally,  ari  article  wm 
it^rr' ed  upon,  in  which  tlie  liritinh  riicciedi'l  in 
mutilating'  the  line,  urid -topjiinirit  at  the  iiocky 
.Mountain-..  'I  Iuh  treaty  of  lHU7  nhared  the 
fatft  of  tlmt  of  I'-O.'i,  hiit  for  a  dilfermit  rea-on. 
It  wa-.  rejected  hy  .Ml.  Jelter-on,  without  refi-i-- 
ence  to  ihe  Senate,  tH:cnu-e  it  did  not  r-r,iit.;;in  an 
e,\|)licit  renuriciation  of  the  pieten.-ion  of  im- 
pressment I 

••At  <ihenl  the  attemjit  was  n-newed:  the 
arrest  of  the  line  at  tlie  Itocky  .Mountains  wa.-t 
a;;r-eed  upon,  hut  tlie  Uiiti.-h  coupled  with  their 
projiosition  a  demand  for  the  free  navi;.'ation  of 
j  the  .Mi.s.-,is-ippi,  and  iw;ce.-s  to  it  throuirh  tlie 
!  territories  of  the  L'nited  States  ;  and  thi^  de- 
mand occasioned  the  whole  aitirih-  to  he  omit- 
ted, 'ihe  (ili(-nl  treaty  wa-s  si|^ni:d  without  any 
stipulation  on  the  Huhject  of  the  line  aloii;.'  the- 
10th  de^'iee,  and  that  point  Ixicame  a  jiiincipal 
()hject  of  the  mini.viers  charyed  with  comjili  tin;^ 
at  Londc'ri.  in  li^lM,  the  suhject-,  iirifini-hed  at 
Ghent  in  IHII.  Thu.s  the  liriti-h  wei-e  a;.'airi 
foiled  ;  hut,  true  to  their  rlesi^rn,  they  jh  r-t- 
veierl  ami  accomplished  it  in  the  convc'nlion 
hi;.'ried  jit  I.onrlon  in  I'^l'^.  That  cfjnventiori 
arnsted  the  line  at  the  mountain.s,  ami  ()[iene(| 
the  (/'olunihia  to  the  joint  occupation  of  the 
British  ;  and,  heinj.^  ratified  hy  the  L'niled 
State.s,  it  has  hecorne  hindin^'  and  ohli^'atory 
oil  the  country.  iJut,  it  i^  a  point  not  to  he 
overlookc'l,  or  iind'-rvalui'd.  in  this  f:a-e.  that  it 
was  in  the  ytrar  iHlH  that  this  arrestation  of  the 
line  took  [ilace  ;  that  up  to  that  jxriod  it  wa.s 
in  full  force  in  all  its  (xient,  and,  cr;n.-e'|uently, 
in  full  forc<;  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  and  a  com- 
{ilete  har  (Icavin;.'  (ditall  otlic-r  harrif;rs)  to  any 
Urili.-ih  acfjuisition,  hy  di.sc-ovtry,  .fouth  of  I'J 
deforces  in  .North  .Vmerica." 

The  I'residcft  in  his  rneHsaf.^o  had  said  that 
"informal  conferences"  liad  taken  place  he- 
tw('(rn  .Mr.  Welister  and  I/ird  Arhhurton  on  the 
suhject  r)f  the  (-'olumhia,  hut  he  had  not  corn- 
inunif;ated  them.      Mr.  IJentoa  ohtained  a  call 
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jf  the  Si'imtc  fur  thi'in :  the  I'ri'HirU-iit  ntiHWi-rinl 
it  wiiH  incoinpiitiltlo  with  tiio  i)ni)lic  inti-rc-st  to 
iiiulii'  tlicni  piiMic,  TIml.  wuN  u  striinirr  aiiHwcr, 
H('<'iii.!;  Unit  III!  (rliiiins  l>y  citlior  piii'ty,  iiixi  itll 
nijrotiiiliniiH  on  tin-  MilijcrtH  Jictwccii  tht-rn, 
wiicthir  (•oiK'liiili'i!  or  imt,  anil  whctlicr  siir- 
ceHxfiil  or  not  shoiiM  l>o  conirniiniiNitcil. 

"  The  Picsidi'iit,  in  IiIh  nicssnjic  rcconmiend- 
injj  the  |iiarc  tii'atv,  inform^  iih  tliat  the  Co- 
hirntiia  wiis  tiic  siihjcct  of  '■  injanntil  ciuifii- 
I'lirrx"  hctwccn  till'  iU'p)tiat')rH  of  tiiat  tnaty  ; 
hut  tliat  it  coiilij  not  tlion  he  ineluileil  anionj; 
till-  suli)ei't>i  of  forma!  iie;:oliiilion.  TIiIh  whs 
an  ominous  annunriation.  ami  siioiihl  liaveojien- 
<(l  the  eyes  of  tlic  I'residcnt  to  a  ^'reat  danger, 
if  till'  prace  mission,  wliieh  came  liero  to  settle 
every  tiling,  and  wliieh  had  so  niiicli  to  (rain  in 
the  Maim-  lnnnidary  and  the  Afriean  alliance ; — if 
this  mission  eonld  not  a^rree  with  us  ahoiit  the 
Colimiliia,  what  mission  ever  ran  ?  To  an  inipiiry 
from  the  Senate  to  know  the  natnn-  ami  extent 
of  these  "  iiif'iiniKil  vitiifi:innr(it "  hetween  .^Fr. 
Wchster  and  lionl  Ashhiirlon,  and  to  learn  the 
reason  why  the  ('ohuiihia  iiucstion  could  not 
liave  heen  incliiiied  anion};;  the  Huhjects  of  formal 
iH'fiotiation — to  these  iui|uiries,  the  President 
answers,  that  it  is  ineompatilile  with  the  puhlie 
intiTest  to  communieate  these  things.  This 
is  a  straiifre  answer,  and  most  unexpected. 
W'l'  have  no  political  secrets  in  our  coiaitry, 
millier  anion};  ourselves  nor  with  forei};ners. 
On  this  Kuhject  of  the  (Joliiinhia,  especially,  we 
have  no  secrets,  l-ivery  thing  in  relation  to  it 
has  heen  piililished.  All  the  conferences  hereto- 
fore have  heen  made  pulilie.  The  protocols,  tiie 
miiiiiles,  the  conversations,  on  hoth  sides,  have 
all  lieen  puhlished.  The  JJritish  have  pnhlished 
their  claim,  such  as  it  is:  wo  have  puhlished 
ours.  The  puhlie  documents  are  full  of  them, 
and  then'  can  he  notliing  in  the  question  itself 
to  reipiire  secrecy.  The  negotiator,  and  not  the 
sulijei't,  may  require  secrecy.  J'ropositions  may 
have  heen  made,  and  listened  to,  which  no  pre- 
vious administration  would  tolerute,  and  which 
it  may  he  deemed  pPudent  to  conceal  until  it 
has  taken  the  form  of  a  stipulation,  and  the  cry 
of  war  can  he  raised  to  ravish  its  ratification 
from  lis.  All  jirevions  administrations,  while 
claiming  the  whole  vallej'  of  the  Coluinhia,  have 
refused  to  admit  a  particle  of  ]{ritish  claim  ,s"o/(//( 
of  I'.l  degrees.  Mr.  Adams,  under  -Mr.  Monroe, 
peremptorily  refused  to  sulimit  any  such  claim 
even  to  arbitration.  The  Maine  houndary,  set- 
tied  hy  the  treaty  of  178.'^,  had  been  submitted 
to  arliitration  ;  hut  this  boundary  of  49  was  re- 
fused. And  now,  if,  after  all  this,  any  proposi- 
tion has  been  made  by  our  government  to  give 
lip  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  I,  for  one,  shall 
not  fail  to  brand  such  a  proposition  with  the 
name  of  treason." 

This  paragraph  was  not  without  point,  and 


even  inuomlo.  The  north  bank  of  the  Oojnnihiii 
with  equal  rights  of  navigation  in  the  river,  iind 
to  the  harbor  at  its  mouth,  liad  been  the  olij.rt 
of  the  llritisli  from  the  lime  that  the  fur- trailer. 
and  explorer,  Sir  Alexander  McKenzie,  |ia.| 
shown  that  there  was  no  river  and  harbor  nuit- 
able  to  commerce  and  settlement  north  ol  tl,,.,t 
stream.  They  had  otenly  proposed  it  n,  rie^'iiti- 
ations ;  they  had  <  »eii  gone  so  far  as  to  till  <m 
r'ommissioners  i  .  >|«,  that  no  treaty  of  bon,,. 
daries  could  be  made  unless  that  river  hecaiiie 
the  line,  and  its  waters  and  the  harbor  ut  the 
mouth  made  ronimon  to  both  nations — a  declu- 
ration  which  should  have  utterly  forbid  theiijui 
of  a  joint  occupation,  as  such  occupation  was  aij- 
niitting  an  eipiality  of  title  and  laying  a  foiiinl.i- 
tion  for  a  division  of  the  territory.  Thiselicii.^h- 
ed  idea  of  dividing  by  the  river  had  |jer\ii(lecl 
every  Uritish  negotiation  since  1818.  It  was  ii.i 
secret:  the  IJriti.sh  liegged  it:  we  refiiscil  it. 
l-ord  Ashburton,  there  is  reason  to  knmr, 
brought  out  the  same  jirojiosition.  Tn  his  fir-t 
diplomatic  note  he  stated  that  he  came  piv- 
pared  to  settle  all  the  euestions  of  ditlirciue 
hetween  the  two  countries;  and  this  allair  of 
the  Columbia  was  too  large,  and  of  too  loii}.' 
standing,  and  of  too  much  jirevioiis  negotiaiimi 
to  have  been  overlooked.  It  was  not  over- 
looked. The  I'resident  says  that  there  wen 
conferences  about  it,  (|uali(ied  as  informal :  wliieh 
is  evidence  there  would  have  heen  formal  iie;:(tti- 
ation  if  the  informal  had  promised  succe.-s.  Tin' 
informal  did  not  so  promise ;  and  the  rea>iiii 
was,  that  the  two  senators  from  Mis.soiiri  \ww: 
sounded  on  the  subject  of  a  conventional  divi- 
sional line,  repulsed  the  suggestion  with  an 
earnestness  which  put  an  end  to  it;  and  t!ii~ 
knowledge  of  a  proposition  for  a  conventional 
line  induced  the  indignant  language  which  tluK' 
two  senators  used  on  the  subject  in  all  thiir 
speeches.  If  they  had  yielded,  the  valley  of  tiif 
Columbia  would  have  been  divided ;  for  that  is 
the  way  tiie  whole  Ashburton  treaty  was  iimile. 
Senators  were  sounded  by  the  American  negoti- 
ator, each  on  the  point  which  lay  nearest  to 
him ;  and  whatever  they  agreed  to  was  put  into 
the  treaty.  Thus  the  ca.ses  of  the  liberated 
slaves  at  Nassau  and  Bermuda  were  friven 
up — the  leading  southern  senators  agreein}r  to 
it  beforehand,  and  voting  for  the  treaty  af- 
terwards. The  writer  of  this  View  had  this 
fact  from  Mr.  Bagby,  who  refused  to  go  with 
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ihctn,  and  vutvd  UKuiimt  tliu  rutitlcation  or  llif 

irnty. 

■  Tliis  pretension  to  tlic  ('oliiiiihiii  is  an  cn- 
iMihiiii'iit  npon  our  ri;rhl^  anil  iio.ssonion.  It 
ii«  a  ciiiitiniiaiion  of  t lie  crii  rduclitiiciit-i  wiiicli 
ilnat  Uritiiin  M}Ht(iimtic;illy  pni('li>e."<  ii)i<in  us. 
|ii[ilniimfy  anl  iniiliirity  <'iir'ry  her  llirouj:li,  ihkI 
:Mn  Ikt  |K).sition  iit'ter  |ioNiti<iu  upon  our  lioi- 
liTS.  It  is  in  vain  lliiit  the  treaty  of  \~H'.'i  ^rave 
,,.  11  siiff  military  frontier.  We  have  lieeii  los- 
mt' it  ever  since  the  late  war,  and  areHtill  loniii^ 
ii.  flic  cointniHHioii  umler  the  treaty  of  (ihent 
iM'ikfinni  UH  the  iHJanils  of  (Jrand  .Menan,  Canipo 
IU'IIn,  uikI  Indian  Ishtnd,  oti  the  coast  of  .Maine. 
:i:i'l  wliich  coinnuiml  tlie  Imys  of  Kundy  and 
r,i-siiuiic|Uoddy.  'I'iioHe  islands  l)elon};ed  to  us 
!i,  llic  treaty  of  peace,  and  l>y  the  laws  of  (iod 
aiiilimtnre  ;  for  they  an^  on  our  const,  and  within 
tvailiii);  distanct^  of  il.  Can  we  not  wade  to  these 
i-liiii(is  ?  [Looking;  at  senator  Wii.i.ia.ms,  who 
aii<wert'd,  'We  can  wade  to  one  of  them. "J  Yes, 
Hii4'  to  it!  And  yet  the  IJritish  workerl  them 
liiit'ifus;  and  now  can  wade  to  us,  ami  com- 
mand (Piir  land,  as  well  ivn  our  water.  Ily  thcHe 
:iC|uisitions,  and  those  of  the  late  treaty,  the 
l!ay  of  Fimdy  will  hecoine  a  frreat  naval  station 
t'lnviTawe  and  «cour;;e  our  whole  coast,  from 
.Maine  to  Florida.  I'nder  the  same  commission 
il  the  (tlient  treaty,  she  pd  from  u.s  the  island 
iil'lii)isl)lan<',  in  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  River, 
and  Kh\<:]i  commands  thai  river  and  the  entrance 
ini'i  hake  Erie.  It  wan  r)ur.s  under  the  treaty 
"f  17^^! ;  it  waH  taken  from  us  by  di|)lomacy. 
And  now  an  American  ship  nuist  i)asH  between 
till.'  mouths  of  two  sets  of  IJritish  batteries — tjne 
iin  ifoiiililanc! ;  the  other  directly  ojpposite,  at 
MaMen;  and  the  two  batteries  within  three  or 
frtir  luHi  Ired  yards  of  each  other.  Am  f  rifjlit 
a.-  to  the  distance  ?  [Lookiuf?  at  Senator  Woon- 
BiiincK,  who  answered,  ''J"he  distance  is  three 
iiiindred  yards.']  Then  comes  the  late  treaty, 
whi(h  takes  from  us  (for  I  will  say  nothinpr  of 
what  the  award  gave  uj)  beyond  the  St.  Jolin) 
the  iniiuntain  frontier,  ;{,00U  feet  in  hei^dit,  JT)!) 
riiiks  lou)?,  approacliin}!;  Quebec  and  the  St. 
hawreiice,  and,  in  the  lanj^ua^je  of  .Mr.  I'eatiier- 
>tonliuiif,di, ' commnndinfj;  all  their  communica- 
tions, and  commandinf^  and  overawinj;  Qutdjcc 
itsilf,'  This  we  have  p;iven  np ;  anil,  in  doinj; 
'<'■  have  (riven  up  our  military  advantages  in 
that  quarter,  and  placed  them  in  the  hands  of 
*>mit  Britain,  to  be  used  ajrainst  ourselves  in 
future  wars.  The  boundary  between  the  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  has  been 
altered  by  the  late  treaty,  and  subjected  us  to 
another  encroachment,  and  to  the  loss  of  a  mili- 
tary advantage,  which  Great  Britain  gains.  To 
>ay  nothing  about  Pigeon  Itiver  as  being  or  not 
Ix-inp  the  Wo«,(,'  /«/«'  of  the  treaty  of  178.'5 ;  to 
>ay  nothing  of  that,  there  arc  yet  two  routes 
commencing  in  that  stream— one  bearing  far  to 
the  south,  and  forming  the  large  island  called 

Hunter's.'  By  the  old  boundary,  the  lint  went 


the  nortlu'rn  route;  by  the  new,  it  gfios  to  the 
south  ;  ^living  to  iht>  |{riti>h  a  huye  sropi'  of  our 
territory  (w  lii<di  is  nl'  no  ;jreal  value),  but  ^'iving 
ihiin,  al-O,  the  eXrlusiVc  pos.-es>ioU  of  llw  'dd 
rout>'.  (he  liest  roiiii',  and  tln'  one  roimnaMiliiig 
I  lie  Indians,  whicdi  is  of  gnat  im|Hirlanci'.  I  he 
encroaidunent  now  allempled  upnii  the  Coluui- 
Ilia,  is  but  a  continuation  of  this  system  of  en- 
croa(dinienls  whiidi  's  kejil  up  against  us,  and 
wliifdi,  until  1H|K,  la)  ired  even  to  gel  the  nii\i- 
galion  of  the  .Mis>i-sippi.  by  hiloring  to  make 
the  line  fn  ni  the  Lake  ol  the  Wood."  reaih  its 
head  sprin;:.  If  <iri'al  Itritain  had  >ui'('i ulcd  in 
gelling  this  line  In  toindi  the  .Mis«i>sippi.  she 
was  then  to  ( laim  the  navigation  of  the  ri\er, 
uufler  the  law  of  nations. contrary  to  hev  dociiine 
in  the  ciise  of  the  people  of  .Maine  and  the  ri\er 
St.  .lohn.  Till'  lineof  thed'.'th  paiallid  <>f  nniih 
latitude  is  another  instance  of  her  emroiK  hiug 
policy  ;  il  has  been  mutilated  by  the  pei-ever- 
ni;;  ellorls  of  Hritish  diplomacy  ;  and  the  break- 
ing of  that  line  was  immediali  ly  followed  by 
the  most  daring  of  all  her  encroachments — that 
of  the  Columbia  River." 

The  strength  of  the  bill  was  tested  by  a 
motion  to  strike  out  the  land-doiuition  clause, 
which  failerl  by  a  vote  of  24  |o  122.  The  bill 
was  then  passed  by  the  same  vole — the  yea.-i 
and  nays  being : 

"Vr.As. — Messrs.  Allen,  Renton,  Ruiduman, 
Clayton,  Fulton,  Henderson,  King,  l.inn.  ,Mc- 
Roberts.  .Magnum,  .Meirick.  I'luljis,  Sevier, 
Smith,  of  Connecticut.  Smith  of  Indiana,  Sliir- 
geon,  Tappan.  Walker,  White.  Wihox,  Wil- 
liams, Woodbury,  Wright,  Young." 

"Navs. — Me>srs,  Archer,  Ragby,  Rai  low, 
Rates,  Rayard,  Rerrien,  Calhomr,  Choate,  (,'on- 
rad,  Crafts,  Dayton.  Kvans.  (Iraham,  Hunting- 
ton. McDidlie.  .Millir.  I'orter.  liives,  Siuuuons, 
Sprague,  Tallmadge,  Woodbridge." 

The  bill  went  to  the  House,  where  it  remained 
umicted  upon  diu'liig  the  session  ;  but  the  ellect 
intended  by  it  Wiis  fully  pr()ilu.,'ed.  The  vote 
of  the  Senate  was  sufii(dent  encouragement  to  the 
enterprising  jieople  of  the  West.  Kinigration 
increased.  An  .\merican  settlement  grew  up  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  Conventional  agiee- 
ments  among  themselves  answered  the  pui-po.-e 
of  laws.  A  colony  was  planted — had  plantiil 
itself— and  did  not  intend  to  retire  from  its 
positu)!! — and  did  not.  It  remained  and  grew  ; 
and  that  colony  of  self-impulsion,  without  the 
aid  of  government,  and  in  spite  (d"  all  its  bliui- 
dcrs,  .saved  the  Territory  of  Oregon  to  the 
United  States  :  one  of  the  many  events  which 
show  how  little  the  wisdom  of  government  has 
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to  do  with  great  events  which  fix  the  fate  of 
countries. 

Connected  with  this  emigration,  ap'l  auxiliary 
to  it,  was  the  first  expedition  of  Lieutenant 
Fremont  to  tlie  Rocky  Mountains,  and  under- 
taken and  completed  in  the  summer  of  1842 — 
ujion  its  outside  view  the  conception  of  the 
pf)vernincnt,  but  in  fact  conceived  without  its 
knowledge,  and  executed  upon  solicited  orders, 
of  which  the  design  was  unknown.  Lieutenant 
Frt'inont  was  a  young  officer,  appointed  in  the 
tcniographical  corns  from  the  class  of  citizens 
by  Preside!. u  Jackson  upon  the  recommendation 
of  Mr.  Poinsett,  Secretary  at  War.  He  did  not 
enter  the  army  through  the  gate  of  West  Point, 
a!i(l  was  considered  an  intrusive  officer  by  the 
graduates  of  that  institution.  Having,  before 
his  api)ointment,  assisted  for  two  years  the 
learned  astronomer,  Mr.  Nicollet,  in  his  great 
(iurvey  of  the  country  betwcn  the  Missouri 
and  Mississippi,  his  mind  was  trained  to  such 
labor ;  and  instead  of  hunting  comfortable 
berths  about  the  towns  and  villages,  he  solicited 
employment  in  the  vast  regions  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  Col.  Abert,  the  chief  of  the  corps, 
gave  him  an  order  to  go  to  the  frontier  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  That  order  di('  "ot  come  up 
to  his  views.  After  receiving  it  he  carried  it 
back,  and  got  it  altered,  and  the  llocky  Moun- 
tains inserted  as  an  object  of  his  exploration, 
and  the  South  Pass  in  those  mountains  named 
as  a  particular  point  to  be  examined,  and  its 
position  fixed  by  him.  It  was  through  this 
Pass  that  the  Oregon  emigration  crossed  the 
mountains,  and  the  exploration  of  Lieutenant 
Fri-mont  had  the  double  ellect  of  fixing  an 
important  point  in  the  line  of  the  emigraiils' 
tra\  el,  and  giving  them  encouragement  from  the 
apparent  interest  which  the  government  took 
in  their  enterprise.  At  the  same  time  the  gov- 
ernment, that  is,  the  executive  administration, 
knew  nothing  about  it.  The  design  was  con- 
ceived by  the  young  lieutenant :  the  order  for 
its  execution  was  obtained,  upon  solicitation, 
from  his  immediate  chief — importing,  of  course, 
to  be  done  by  his  order,  but  an  order  which  had 
its  conception  elsewhere. 


CHAPTER   CXIII. 

LIEUTKNANT   FllfeMONTS     FIIiST    EXl'KDlTIox 
SPEECH,  AND  MOTION  Ol'SKNATOIl  LINN'. 

A  COMMUNICATION  was  received  from  the  War 
Department,  in  answer  to  a  call  horetoluie 
made  for  the  repoit  of  Lieutenant  Frnnoni's 
cxi)cdition  to  the  lloeky  Mountains.  Mr.  l.inn 
moved  that  it  be  printed  for  the  use  ol'  tlirt 
Senate  ;  and  also  that  one  thousand  extra  Cdp'us 
bo  jjrinted. 

'•  In  support  of  his  motion,"  Mr.  L.said,  'tlmt 
in  the  course  of  the  last  sununer  a  very  intciv.-t- 
ing  exi>edition  had  been  luidertakeu  to  tlie 
Rocky  Mountains,  ordered  by  Col.  Abert,  ehiif 
of  the  Topogitiphical  Rureau,  with  tlie  tianctioii 
of  the  Secretary  at  War,  and  executed  liy  Lieu- 
tenant Fremont  of  the  topograjihieal  enijiiu'cis. 
The  object  of  the  exjiedition  was  to  e.xaiiiiiie 
and  rejjort  upon  the  rivers  and  country  luawwu 
the  frontiers  of  Missouri  and  the  base  of  tlie 
Rocky  Mountains ;  and  esjieeially  to  examine 
tiie  character,  and  ascertain  tiie  latitude  and 
longitude  of  tlie  South  Pas;,  tlie  great  crossiii;; 
place  to  these  inoiintaiiis  on  the  way  in  liie 
Oregon.  All  the  objects  of  tiie  expedition  have 
been  aceoniplished.  and  in  a  way  to  helieiielieiul 
to  science,  and  instructive  to  the  general  reader, 
as  well  us  useful  to  the  government. 

"Supplied  with  the  best  astronomical  and 
barometrical  instruments,  well  ([iialilied  to  iiso 
them,  and  accompanied  by  twenty-tive  royi/- 
f^cuis,  enlisted  for  the  jiurpose  at  St.  Louis,  ami 
trained  to  all  the  bardsliips  and  dangers  of  \\w 
prairies  and  the  iiiountains,  Mr.  Fiviuout  left  the 
mouth  of  the  Kansas,  on  the  frontiers  of  .Mis- 
souri, on  the  lt)tli  of  June  ;  and,  in  the  ainidst 
incredibly  short  space  of  four  months  retiiniwl 
to  the  same  point,  without  an  accident  lo  a 
man,  and  with  a  vast  mass  of  useful  obni'va- 
tioiis,  and  many  iuindred  .^ipeeiineiis  in  liotany 
and  geology. 

'•  in  executing  his  instructions,  Mr.  Fivnumt 
proceedi'd  up  the  lvansa,s  River  far  eiu)ii;,;li  to 
ascertain  its  character,  and  then  crossed  over  tr. 
the  (ireat  Platte,  and  pursued  that  river  to  its 
source  in  the  mountains,  where  tlie  Swi  et  Water 
(a  bead  branch  of  the  Platte)  issues  from  tiie 
neighborhood  of  the  South  Piuss.  lie  reaeiied 
the  Pass  on  the  8th  <if  August,  and  deseiilies  it 
as  a  wide  and  low  depression  of  the  iiiniinlains. 
where  the  ascent  is  as  easy  as  thatof  tlieliiiUm 
which  this  Capitol  stands,  and  where  ii  iilaiiiiy 
beaten  wagon  road  leads  to  the  Oregon  thioiiuii 
the  valley  of  Lewis's  River,  a  fork  of  the  l'"- 
luiubia.  lie  went  through  the  Pass,  ami  .-a\v 
the  head-waters  of  the  Colorado,  of  the  (inlf 
of  California ;  and,  leaving  the  valleys  to  iiidiii;.'e 
a  laudable  curiosity,  and  to  make  some  u.-etiil 
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olism'ations,  nnd  attoinkMl  J)y  four  of  his  men, 
he  cliiiiljed  tlic  loftii-st  ]wak  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tiins,  until  then  untrodden  by  any  known  human 
king;  and.  on  the  15th  of  August,  looked  down 
upon  ice  and  snow  some  thousand  feet  below, 
jnii  traced  in  tlie  distance  tlie  valleys  of  the 
rivers  which,  taking  their  rise  in  the  same  ele- 
vated rid^c,  flow  in  opposite  directions  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  to  the  Mississippi.  From 
tlmt  ultimate  point  he  returned  by  the  valley  of 
t!ie  Great  Platte,  following  the  stream  in  its 
ivlioie  course,  and  solving  all  questions  in  rela- 
tion to  its  navigability,  and  the  character  of  the 
country  through  which  it  flows. 

'Over  the  whole  course  of  this  extended 
rniitc,  barometrical  observations  were  made  by 
Mr.  Fremont,  to  ascertain  elevations  both  of  tlie 
|ilains and  tif  the  mountains;  astronomical  ol)- 
«'rvatioiis  were  taken,  to  ascertain  latitudes  and 
I  ngituik'S ;  the  face  of  the  country  was  marked 
as  anible  or  sterile ;  the  facility  of  travelling, 
amltlic  practieabiiity  of  routes,  noted ;  the  grand 
features  of  nature  descril)ed,  and  some  presented 
in  drawings  ;  military  positions  indicated  ;  and 
a  large  contribution  to  geology  and  botany  was 
iiiadi'  in  tlie  varieties  of  plants,  flowers,  shrubs, 
trees,  luul  grasses,  and  rocks  and  earths,  which 
were  enumerated.  Drawings  of  some  giund  and 
striking  points,  and  a  map  of  the  whole  route, 
illustrate  the  report,  and  facilitate  the  under- 
-landing  of  its  details.  Kight  carts,  drawn  by 
tHi)  nuiles  each,  accompanied  the  expedition ;  a 
l:ii  t  which  attests  the  facility  of  travelling  in  tliis 
vast  region.  Herds  of  buffaloes  furnished  sub- 
s  stence  to  the  men ;  a  short,  nutritious  grass, 
•nstained  the  hor.>ses  and  mules.  Two  boys 
("IK'  of  twelve  years  of  age,  tlic  other  of 
iij;htcen),  besides  the  enlisted  men,  accompanied 
ilite.xpedition,  and  took  their  share  of  its  hard- 
ships; which  proves  that  boys,  as  well  as  nu-n, 
all'  able  to  traverse  the  country  to  the  llocky 
.Mountains. 

"Tile  result  of  all  his  observations  Jlr.  Fre- 
mont bad  condensed  into  a  brief  reitort — enough 
to  make  a  document  of  ninety  or  one  hundi'ed 
jiajres;  and  believing  that  this  document  would 
lie  of  general  interest  to  the  whole  country,  and 
lieneiieial  to  science,  as  well  as  useful  to  tlie 
i-'overnment,  I  move  the  printing  of  the  extra 
number  which  has  been  named. 

''  In  making  this  motion,  and  in  bringing  this 
report  to  tile  notice  of  the  !:?enate,  I  take  a  great 
jileasure  in  noticing  the  activity  and  importance 
iif  tlie  T()po;;rai)liical  Ihireau.  Under  its  skil- 
fid  and  vigilant  head  [Colonel  Abert],  numerous 
vuluai)le  and  incessant  sur.cys  are  made;  and 
a  ma.«s  of  iiiforniution  coliected  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  country  generally,  as  well  us 
to  tlie  military  branch  of  the  public  service, 
riiis  ivport  proves  conclusively  that  the  country, 
f'r  Several  hundred  miles  from  the  frontier  of 
Missouri,  is  exceedingly  beautiful  and  fertile  ; 
altjinate  woodland  and  prairie,  and  certain  por- 
tions well  supplied  with  water.    It  also  proves 


that  the  valley  of  the  river  Platte  has  a  very 
rich  soil,  affording  great  facilities  for  emigrants 
to  the  west  of  the  Itocky  Mountains. 
"  The  printing  was  ordered." 


CHAPTER    CXIV. 

OUEGON  COLONIZATION  ACT :  Mli,  BENTON'S 
SPEECH. 

Mr.  Bentov  said  :  On  one  point  there  is  una- 
nimity on  this  floor ;  and  that  is,  as  to  the  title 
to  the  country  in  question.  All  agrc>e  that  the 
title  is  in  the  United  States.  On  another  point 
there  is  division ;  and  that  is,  on  the  point  of 
giving  od'eit  ;e  to  England,  by  granting  the  land 
to  our  settlers  whith  the  bill  proposes.  On  this 
point  we  divide.  Some  think  it  will  offend  her 
— some  think  it  will  not.  For  my  i)art,  I  think 
she  will  take  offence,  do  what  we  may  in  rela- 
tion to  this  territory.  She  wants  it  her.-self,  and 
means  to  (juarrel  fo'"  it,  if  she  does  not  fight  for 
it.  I  think  she  will  take  oifeiice  at  our  bill, 
and  even  at  our  discussion  of  it.  The  nation 
that  could  revive  the  question  of  impre.<sment 
in  1842 — which  could  direct  a  peace  mission  to 
revive  that  question — the  nation  that  can  insi.st 
upon  the  right  of  search,  .and  which  was  ready 
to  go  to  war  with  us  for  what  gentlemen  call  a 
few  acres  of  barren  ground  in  a  frozen  region — 
the  nation  that  could  do  these  things,  and  which 
has  set  up  a  claim  to  our  territory  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  our  own  continent,  must  be  ripo 
and  ready  to  take  oflence  at  any  thing  that  we 
may  do.  I  grant  that  she  will  take  otl'ence ; 
but  that  is  not  the  tpiestion  with  me.  Has  she 
a  7ii,^ltt  to  take  offence  ?  That  is  my  (piestion  ! 
and  this  being  decided  in  the  negative,  I  neither 
fear  nor  calculate  consequences.  I  take  for  my 
rule  of  action  the  maxim  of  President  Jack.son 
in  his  controversy  with  France — ask  nothing 
but  what  is  right,  submit  to  nothing  wrong, 
and  leave  the  coiiseciuences  to  God  and  the 
country.  That  maxim  brought  us  safely  and 
honorably  out  of  our  little  difhciilfy  with 
France,  notwithstanding  the  fears  which  so 
many  then  entertained ;  and  it  will  do  the  same 
with  Great  Britain,  in  spite  of  our  pre.>;ent  ap- 
prehensions. Courage  will  keep  her  olf;  fear 
will  bruig  her  upon  us.    The  assertion  of  our 
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rights  will  command  her  rcspuct ;  the  fear  to 
assert  them  will  bring  us  her  contempt.  The 
question,  then,  with  nic,  is  the  question  of  riglit, 
and  not  of  fear !  Is  it  light  for  us  to  make 
these  grants  on  the  Coluin))ia?  lias  Great 
Britaii  just  cause  to  be  offended  at  it  ?  These 
are  my  questions  ;  and  these  being  answered  to 
my  satisfaction,  I  go  forward  with  the  grants, 
and  leave  the  consequences  to  follow  at  their 
pleasure. 

The  fear  of  Great  Britain  is  pressed  upon  us ; 
at  the  same  time  her  pacific  disposition  is  en- 
forced and  insisted  upon.  And  here  it  seems 
to  me,  that  gentlemen  fall  into  a  grievous  incon- 
sistency. While  they  dwell  on  the  peaceable 
disposition  of  Great  Britain,  they  show  her 
ready  to  go  to  war  with  us  for  nothing,  or  even 
for  our  own !  The  northeastern  boundary  is 
called  a  dispute  for  a  few  acres  of  barren  land 
in  a  frozen  region,  worth  nothing ;  yet  we  are 
called  upon  to  thank  God  Almighty  and  Daniel 
Webster  for  saving  us  from  a  war  about  these 
few  frozen  and  barren  acres.  AVould  Great 
Britain  have  gone  to  war  with  us  for  these  few 
acres  ?  and  is  that  a  sign  of  her  pacific  temper? 
The  Columbia  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be 
ours ;  yet  gentlemen  fear  war  with  Great 
Britain  if  we  touch  it — worthless  as  it  is  in 
their  eyes.  Is  this  a  sign  of  peace  ?  Is  it  a 
pacific  disposition  to  go  to  war  with  us,  for 
what  is  our  own  ;  and  which  is  besides,  accord- 
ing to  their  opinion,  not  worth  a  straw  ?  Is 
this  peaceful  ?  If  it  is,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  is  hostile.  The  late  special  minister  is 
said  to  have  come  here,  bearing  the  olive  branch 
of  peace  in  his  hand.  Granting  that  the  olive 
branch  was  in  one  hand,  what  was  in  the  other  ? 
Was  not  the  war  question  of  impressment  in  the 
other  ?  also,  the  war  question  of  search,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  ?  also,  the  war  question  of  the 
Columbia,  which  he  refused  to  include  in  the 
I)eace  treaty  ?  Were  not  these  three  war  ques- 
tions in  the  other  hand  ? — to  say  nothing  of  the 
Caroline  ;  for  which  he  refused  atonement ;  and 
the  Creole,  which  he  says  would  have  occa- 
sioned the  rejection  of  the  treaty,  if  named  in  it. 
All  these  war  questions  were  in  the  other 
hand  ;  and  the  special  mission,  having  accom- 
plished its  peace  object  in  getting  possession  of 
the  military  frontiers  of  Elaine,  has  adjourned 
all  the  war  questions  to  London,  where  we  may 
follow  them  if  we  please.    But  there  is  one  of 


these  sidyects  for  which  we  need  not  go  to  Lou- 
don— the  Creole,  and  its  kindred  cases.  The 
conference  of  Lord  Ashburton  with  the  aboli- 
tion committee  of  New  York  shows  that  that 
question  need  not  go  to  London — that  Encland 
means  to  maintain  all  her  grounds  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slaves,  and  that  any  treaty  uiconsistent 
with  these  grounds  would  be  rejected.  This  is 
what  ho  says : 

"  Lord  Ashburton  said  that,  when  the  dele- 
gation came  to  read  his  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Webster,  they  would  see  that  he  had  takiii 
all  possible  care  to  prevent  any  injury  beiii" 
done  to  the  people  of  color ;  that,  if  he  had  lieiu 
willing  to  introduce  an  article  including  cases 
similar  to  that  of  the  Creole,  his  goveinniLiit 
would  never  have  ratified  it,  as  they  will  iidhiio 
to  the  great  principles  they  have  so  long  avowed 
and  maintained ;  and  that  the  friends  of  tlie 
slave  in  England  would  be  very  watchful  to  see 
that  no  wrong  practice  took  place  under  tlic 
tenth  article." 

This  is  what  his  lordship  said  in  New  York. 
and  which  shows  that  it  was  not  want  of  in- 
structions to  act  on  the  Creole  case,  as  alleged 
in  Mr.  Webster's  correspondence,  but  want  of 
inclination  in  the  British  government  to  settle 
the  case.  The  treaty  would  have  been  rejected. 
if  the  Creole  case  had  been  named  in  it ;  and  if 
we  had  had  a  protocol  showing  that  fact,  I  pre- 
sume the  important  note  of  Lord  Ashbuiton 
would  have  stood  for  as  little  in  the  eyes  of 
other  senators  as  it  did  in  mine,  and  that  the 
treaty  would  have  found  but  few  supporters. 
The  Creole  case  would  not  be  admitted  into  the 
treaty ;  and  what  was  put  in  it,  is  to  give  tiie 
friends  of  the  slaves  in  England  a  riglit  to 
watch  us,  and  to  correct  our  wrong  practice? 
under  the  treaty !  This  is  what  the  protocol 
after  the  treaty  informs  us ;  and  if  we  had  had 
a  protocol  before  it,  it  is  probable  that  there 
would  have  been  no  occasion  for  this  conference 
with  the  New  York  abolitionists.  Be  that  a? 
it  may,  the  peace  mission,  with  its  olive  branch 
in  one  hand,  brought  a  budget  of  war  questions 
in  the  other,  and  has  carried  them  all  back  to 
London,  to  become  the  subject  of  future  nego- 
tiations. All  these  subjects  are  pregnant  witii 
danger.  One  of  them  will  force  itself  upon  us 
in  five  years — the  search  question — which  «"c 
have  purchased  off  for  a  time  ;  and  when  the 
purchase  is  out  we  must  purchase  again,  or  giib- 
mit  to  be  searched,  or  resist  rt'ith  arms.    I  re- 
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peat  it;  tho  pacific  England  1ms  a  budget  of 
war  questions  now  in  reserve  for  us,  and  that 
we  cannot  escape  them  by  fearing  war.  Neither 
nations  nor  individuals  ever  escai>ed  danger  by 
fearing  it.  They  must  face  it,  and  defy  it.  An 
abandonment  of  a  right,  for  fear  of  bringing  on 
an  attack,  instead  of  keeping  it  off,  will  inevita- 
bly bring  on  the  outrage  that  is  dreaded. 

Other  objections  are  urged  to  this  bill,  to 
which  I  cannot  agree.  The  distance  is  objected 
to  it.  It  is  said  to  be  eighteen  thousand  miles 
by  water  (around  Cape  Horn),  and  above  three 
thousand  miles  by  land  and  water,  through  the 
continent.  Granted.  The  very  distance,  by 
Cape  Horn,  was  urged  by  me,  twenty  years 
ago,  as  a  reason  for  occupying  and  fortifying 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  My  argument  was, 
that  we  had  merchant  ships  and  ships  of  war  in 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean ;  that  these  vessels 
were  twenty  thousand  miles  from  an  Atlantic 
port;  that  a  port  on  the  western  coast  of 
America  was  indispensable  to  their  safety ;  and 
that  it  would  be  suicidal  in  us  to  abandon  the 
port  we  have  there  to  any  power,  and  especial- 
ly to  the  most  formidable  and  domineering  na- 
val power  which  the  world  ever  saw.  And  I 
iustanced  the  case  of  Commodore  Porter,  his 
[irizes  lost,  and  his  own  ship  eventually  cap- 
t)ired  in  a  neutral  port,  because  we  had  no  port 
of  our  own  to  receive  and  shelter  him.  The 
twenty  thousand  miles  distance,  and  dangerous 
and  tempestuous  cape  to  be  doubled,  were  with 
me  arguments  in  favor  of  a  port  on  the  western 
coast  of  America,  and,  as  such,  urged  on  this 
floor  near  twenty  years  ago.  The  distance 
through  the  continent  is  also  objected  to.  It  is 
said  to  exceed  three  thousand  miles.  Granted. 
But  it  is  further  than  that  to  Africa,  where  v;e 
propose  to  build  up  a  colony  of  negroes  out  of 
our  recaptured  Africans.  Our  eighty-gun  fleet 
is  to  carry  her  intercepted  slaves  to  Liberia  :  so 
says  the  correspondence  of  the  nav  '  captains 
(Bell  and  Paine)  with  Mr.  Webster.  Hunting 
in  couples  with  the  British,  at  an  expense  of 
money  (to  say  nothing  of  the  lose  of  lives  and 
ships)  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
num, to  recapture  kidnapped  negroes,  we  are  to 
carry  them  to  Liberia,  and  build  up  a  black 
colony  there,  four  tiiousand  miles  from  us, 
while  the  Columbia  is  too  far  off  for  a  white 
colony!  The  English  are  to  carry  their  re- 
deemed captives  to  Jamaica,  and  make  appren- 
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tires  of  them  for  life.  We  are  to  carry  ours  to 
Liberia ;  and  then  we  must  go  to  I,iberia  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  them.  Ijiberia  is  four  thousand 
miles  distant,  and  not  objected  to  on  account  of 
the  distance ;  the  Columbia  is  not  so  fpr,  and 
distance  becomes  a  formidable  objection. 

The  expense  is  brought  forward  as  another 
objection,  and  repeated,  notwithstanding  the 
decisive  answer  it  has  received  from  my  col- 
league. He  has  shown  that  it  is  but  a  fraction 
of  the  expense  of  the  African  squadron ;  that 
this  squadron  is  the  one-twelfth  part  of  our 
whole  naval  establishment,  which  is  to  cost  us 
seven  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  and  that 
the  annual  cost  of  the  squadron  must  be  near 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  its  expense 
for  five  years  three  millions.  For  the  forts  in 
the  Oregon — forts  which  are  only  to  be  stock- 
ades and  block-houses,  for  security  against  the 
Indians — for  these  forts,  only  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  is  appropriated ;  being  the 
sixth  part  of  the  annual  expense,  and  the  thir- 
tieth part  of  the  whole  expense,  of  the  African 
fleet.  Thus  the  objection  of  expense  Ijccomes 
futile  and  ridiculous.  But  why  this  everlasting 
objection  of  expense  to  every  thing  western  ? 
Our  dragoons  dismounted,  because,  they  say, 
horses  are  too  expensive.  The  western  rivers 
unimproved,  on  account  of  the  expense.  No 
western  armory,  because  of  the  expense.  Yet 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  millions,  for  the 
African  squadron ! 

Another  great  objection  to  the  bill  is  the  land 
clause — the  grants  of  land  to  the  settler,  his 
wife,  and  his  children.  Gentlemen  say  they 
will  vote  for  the  bill  if  that  clause  is  stricken 
out ;  and  I  say,  I  will  vote  against  it  if  that 
clause  is  stricken  out.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  whole 
strength  and  essence  of  the  bill.  Without 
these  grants,  the  bill  will  be  worth  nothing. 
Nobody  will  go  three  thousand  miles  to  settle 
a  now  country,  unless  he  gets  land  by  it.  Tho 
whole  power  of  the  bill  is  in  this  clause  ;  and  if 
it  is  stricken  out,  the  friends  of  tho  bill  will 
give  it  up,  Thsy  will  give  it  up  now,  and  wait 
for  the  next  Congress,  when  the  full  represen- 
tation of  the  people,  under  the  new  census,  will 
be  in  power,  and  when  a  more  auspicious  re- 
sult might  be  expected. 

Time  is  invoked,  as  the  agent  that  is  to  help 
us.  Gentlemen  object  to  the  present  time,  re- 
fer us  to  the  future,  and  beg  us  to  wait,  and 
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rely  upon  time  and  nk(;otiations  to  a*;com- 
plish  all  OTir  wishes.     Alas  !  ti»t£  and  negotia- 
tion liave  been  fatal  agents  to  ub,  in  all  our  dis- 
cusHionn  with  Great  Britain.     Time  lias  lx;cn 
constantly  working  for  her,  and  against  us. 
She  now  has  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
Colurnhia ;  and  all  she  wants  is  time,  to  ripen 
her  possession  into  title.     For  above  twenty 
years — from  the  time  of  Dr.  Floyd's  hill,  in 
1820,  down  to  the  present  moment — the  present 
time,  for  vindicating  our  rights  on  the  C'olum- 
h)ia,  has  been  constantly  objecte<l  to ;   and  we 
were  bidden  to  wait.     Well,  wc  have  waited : 
and  what  have  we  got  by  it  ?    Insult  and  de- 
fiance ! — a  declaration  from  the  IJritisli  minis- 
ters that  large  British  interests  have  grown  up 
on  the  Columbia  during  this  time,  which  they 
will  protect ! — and  a  flat  refusal  from  the  olive- 
branch  minister  to  include  this  question  among 
those  which  his  peaceful  mission  was  to  settle  ! 
No,  sir;    time  and  negotiation  have  hi    n  bad 
agents  for  us,  in  our  controversies  with  Great 
Britain.     They  have  just  lost  us  the  military 
frontiers  of  Maine,  which  wc  had  held  for  sixty 
years  ;   and  the  trading  frontier  of  the  North- 
west, which  wc  had  held  for  the  same  time. 
Sixty  years'  possession,  and  eight  treaties,  se- 
cured those  ancient  and  valuable  boundaries  : 
one  negotiation,  and  a  few  days  of  time,  have 
taken  them  from  us  !    And  so  it  may  be  again. 
The  Webster  treaty  of  1842  has  obliterated  the 
great  boundaries  of  178.'} — placed  the  British, 
their  fur  company  and  their  Indians,  within  our 
auoiont  limits  :   and  I,  for  one,  want  no  more 
treaties  from  the  hand  which  is  always  .s(;en  on 
the  side  of  the  British.    I  go  now  for  vindicat- 
ing our  rights  on  the  Columbia ;   and,  as  the 
first  step  towards  it,  passing  this  bill,  and  mak- 
ing these  grants  of  land,  which  will  soon  place 
the  thirty  or  forty  thousand  rifles  Ijcyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  which  will  be  our  effcctivc 
negotiators. 


CHAPTER    CXV. 


.VAVY  PAY  AND  KXI'KNSKS:  moi'OSKD  liKDCC- 
TION:  Hl'KKCll  OK  MU,  MEUIWKTHKK,  OF 
OEOUOIA:  KXTRACTS. 


Mil.  Mekiwkther  said  "that  it  was  from  no 
hostility  to  the  .service  that  he  desired  to  reduce 
the  pay  (jf  the  navy.     It  had  been  increastd  in 
1835  to  meet  the  incrciwe  of  labor  elsewhtrc, 
&c. ;  and  a  decline  having  taken  place  tlicre  ho 
thought  a  corres[K)nding  decline  should   uko 
place  in  the  price  of  lalwr  in  tin-  navy.     At  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  this  Houko  caller]  on 
the  .Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  a  statement  of 
the  pay  allowed  each  officer  previous  to  the  act 
of  1835,     f>om  the  answer  to  that  rosojution, 
Mr.  M.  derived  the  facts  which  ho  should  stito 
to  the  House.     He  was  desirous  of  getting'  tho 
exact  amount  received  by  each  grade  of  oflifcpf, 
to  show  the  precise  'increase  by  tlio  af:t  of  \x'A'). 
Aided  by  that  report,  the  Biennial  i{egi^t(r  'f 
1 822,  and  the  Report  of  the  .Se<Tctary  of  the  Navy 
for  1822,  furnishing  the  estinuites  f^r  tho  •  full 
pay  and  full  rations '  of  each  grade  of  ofliccrs,  he 
was  enabled  to  present  the  entire  fiict.s  accurately. 
Previous  to  that  time,  the  classification  of  ofli- 
cers  was  different  from  what  it  has  been  .since ; 
but,  as  far  as  like  services  have  been  rendered 
imdcr  each  classification,  the  comparative  pay  i.H 
presented  under  each.   Previous  to  IH.'i.O,  the  pay 
of  the  'commanding  officer  of  the  navy'  was.'jiiioi) 
per  month,  and  sixteen  rations  per  (lay,  valiieilat 
2-*  cents  each  ration ;  which  amounterl,  •  full  pay 
and  full  rations,'  to  ."$2,000  per  annum.    The 
same  officer  as  .senior  captain  in  service  roceivcs 
now  .'tJ4,500 ;    while   '  on    leave,'   he    receives 
.'iti3,500   per  annum.     Before    18;!'),  a  •captain 
commanding  a  squadron'  received  the  same  pay 
as  the  commanding  officer  of  the  navy,  and  the 
same   rations;   amounting,  in   all.   to  iijiL'.'l'iO; 
that  same  officer,  exercising  the  same  command, 
receives  now  .'$4,000.     Before  I8.'5.'),  a  captain 
commanding  a  vessel  of  32  guns  and  upwarl-, 
received  JjJlOO  per  month  and  eight  rations  per 
day — being  a  total  of  $1,030  per  aiuiuin  ;  a  cap- 
tain commanding  a  vessel  of  20  and  inider  32  fruns. 
received  ftjlTo  per  month  and  six  rations  per  day 
—amounting  to  •'$1,447  50  per  annum.    .Siii'e 
1835,   the.sc  same    captains,   when  perforniinj.' 
tlie.se  same  duties,  receive  $3,500 ;  and  when  at 
home,  by  their  firesides,  'waiting  orders,'  re- 
ceive $2,500  per  annum.     Before  1835,  a  •  mas- 
ter con  inanding '  received  .$00  per  month  and 
five  rations  per  day — amounting  to  .'jiil.lTii  inr 
annum.     fSino  that  time,  the  same  oflieer.  in 
sea  service,  receive?  $2.5'J0  per  annum  ;  at  oliar 
duty.  $2,100  per  annum  ;  and  '  waiting  ordei».' 
{  $1,8(10  per  annum.     Before  1835,  a  '  lioutoiianl 
commanding '  received  $50  per  month  and  four 
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rations  jicr  day ;  which  amounted  to  .'$!)G5  per 
annum.  Since  that  time;,  tlie  same  officer  re- 
ceives, for  similar  services,  $1,800  per  annum. 
Before  18.35,  a  lieutenant  on  other  duty  received 
!g4(|  per  month,  and  three  rations  |ier  <lay — 
amounting  to  ijJTOl  per  annum.  Since  that  time;, 
for  the  same  services,  that  same  odicer  has  re- 
ceived §1. 5'^^  per  annum;  and  when  'waiting 
orders.'  $1,200  per  anntiin.  Fiefon;  ]H?,^,  amid- 
shiiitnan  received  $1((  f)er  month  and  one  ration 
jier  day — making  $.319  2.')  ])fi  annum.  Since 
that  lime,  a  passed  mipshipman  on  duty  received 
§7')0  jier  anniun  ;  if  '  waiting  orders,'  $f)00  ;  a 
midshipman  received,  in  sea  service,  $400 ;  f,n 
other  duty,  $.1")0;  and  'waiting  orders,'  .$300 
per  annnm.  Surgeon.s,  before  IHo.'j,  received 
^50  per  montli  an'l  two  rations  per  day — 
amounting  to  $787  ."JO ;  they  now  receivi!  from 
Sl.OOa  to  $2,700  per  annum,  before  18;'..''>,  a 
'sehoolmastcr'  received  $2.')  per  month  a;i<ltwo 
rations  per  day ;  now,  under  the  name  of  a  [iro- 
febsor,  he  receives  $1,200  per  annum. 

•  l5ifore  18.''..5.  a  carpenter,  boatswain,  .and  gim- 
ner  received  $20  per  month  and  two  rations  [ler 
ilay— making  $427  .00  en':h  per  annum  ;  they 
now  receive,  if  employed  on  a  ship-of-thc-line, 
SToO,  on  a  frigate  $'>00,  on  other  duty  $000, 
and  'waiting  orders'  .$.'iGO  per  armum.  A  siirii- 
iiir  increase  has  been  made  in  tlie  pay  of  all  other 
officers.  The  pay  of  seamen  has  not  been  en- 
lar^^ed,  and  it  is  proposed  to  leave  it  as  it  is.  In 
.several  instances,  an  officer  idle, '  waiting  orders,' 
re<eives  more  pay  now  than  one  of  .similar  grade 
received  during  the  late  war,  when  he  e.xpo.sed 
his  life  in  battle  in  defence  of  his  country.  At 
the  navy-yards  the  pay  of  officers  was  greater 
than  at  sea.  iJeforo  183.5,  a  captain  command- 
ant received  for  pay,  rations,  candles,  and  .ser- 
vants'hire,  $3,013  per  annum,  besides  fuel ;  the 
:-iiine  officer,  for  the  same  services,  receives  now 
Si.JOO  per  annum.  A  ma.ster  commandant  re- 
'eived  $1,408  per  annum,  with  fuel;  the  .same 
officer  now  receives  .$2,100  per  annum.  A  lieu- 
tinant  received  $877,  with  fuel ;  tlie  same  officer 
receives  now  $1,500.  At  naval  statioii.s,  before 
the  act  of  1835,  a  captain  receiveil  $2.')')()  per 
annum;  he  now  receives  $.3,500  per  annum.  A 
lieutenant  received  $701  jier  annum,  and  he 
now  receives  $1,500  per  annum.  Before  and 
.since  the  act  of  1835,  quarters  wen;  furnished 
the  officers  at  navy  yards  anfl  stations.  Before 
that  time,  the  pay  and  emoluments  were  esti- 
mated for  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  appropriated 
for  as  pay ;  and  the  foregoing  statements  are 
taken  from 'the  actual  'estimates'  of  the  navy 
department,  and,  as  such,  show  the  whole  pay 
and  emoluments  received  by  ejwdi  officer. 

'"The  effect  of  this  increase  of  pay  has  been  re- 
alized prejudicially  in  more  ways  than  one.  In- 
the  year  1821,  there  were  afloat  in  the  navy,  404 
pms;  in  1843.  940  gims.  The  cost  of  the  item 
f)f  pay  alone  for  each  gun,  then,  was  $2,300 ; 
now  the  cost  is  $3,500. 

'"The  naval  service  has  Ix-'come,  to  a  great  ex- 


tent, one  of  ea<e  and  of  idleness.  The  high  pay 
has  rendered  its  offices  mostly  sinecures  ;  henco 
the  great  effort  to  increase  the  numfwr  of  offi- 
cers. Every  argument  has  fjccn  used,  every  en- 
treaty resorted  to,  to  augment  that  corps.  We 
liave  .seen  the  effect  of  this,  that  in  one  year 
(1841)  there  were  added  13  captains,  41  com- 
mand(!rs,  42  lieutenants,  and  103  midshipmen, 
without  any  iK)ssif)ly  conccdvable  cause;  for  the 
increa.sc;  and  when,  at  the  same  time,  these  ap- 
{Mtintrnents  were  made,  there  were  2')  captains 
'waiting  orders,'  and  0  'on  leave;'  20  com- 
manders 'waiting  orders,'  and  3  -on  leave;' 
103)  lieutenants  'on  leave  and  waiting  '»rders,' 
and  10  midshijimen  'on  leave  and  waiting  or- 
ders.' The  jtay  of  officers  'waiting  orders' 
amoimtcd,  during  the  year  1841,  to  $201,000; 
and  now  the  amount  required  for  the  j)ay  of^  tliat 
sam(!  idle  corps,  increased  by  a  useless  and  im- 
nenx'ssary  increase  of  tfie  navy,  is  $.)95,O0O! 
It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that,  under  the  old 
pay  in  1824,  there  were  28  r:aptains,  4  of  whom 
were  'waiting  orders,'  of  30  comnninders,  only 
7  were  '  waiting  onlers.'  I'nfler  the  new  pay, 
in  1843,  there  are  08  ca|)tains.  of  whom  38  are 
'waiting  orders;'  07  commanders,  (jf  whom  57 
are  'waiting  orders  and  on  leave.'  The  item  of 
pay,  in  1811,  amounted  to  $2,335,00t),  and  wo 
are  asked  to  approfiriate  for  tin;  ne.xt  twidvo 
months  $3,.33.3,i39.  To  give  (employment  to  (us 
many  officers  as  possible,  it  is  proposed  to  ex- 
teml  greatly  our  naval  force ;  increasing  the 
number  of  our  vesstds  in  commission  largely, 
and  u\xm  every  station,  notwithstanding  our 
commerce  is  reduced,  and  we  are  at  (leace  with 
all  the  world,  and  have  actually  puicliaserl  our 
peace  from  the  only  nation  from  which  we  aji- 
pndiended  difficulty. 

"  It- was  stated  somewhere,  in  some  of  the  re- 
ports, that  the  approiiriation  necessaiy  to  defray 
the  exf)enses  of  coiu'ts-martial  in  the  navy 
would  be,  tliis  year  .$50,000.  'lliis  was  a  very 
large  amoinit,  when  contrasted  with  the  service. 
The  disfirderiy  conduct  of  the  navy  was  noto- 
rious— no  one  could  dcifend  it.  'I'he  coimtry 
was  losing  confidence  in  it  daily,  and  tiecoming 
more  unwilling  to  fx'ar  the  burdens  of  ta.xation 
to  foster  or  sustain  it.  A  few  years  since;,  its 
e.vjienditures  did  not  exceed  four  millions  and  a 
half:  they  are  now  \i\>  to  near  eight  millions  of 
dollars.  Its  exi)ense  is  greater  now  than  during 
the  late  war  with  Knglaud.  Notwithstanding 
the  unequivocal  declarations  of  Congress,  at  the 
last  session,  against  the  increa-e  of  the  navy, 
and  in  favor  of  its  rerluction,  tlie  Secretary 
[jas.ses  all  unheeded,  and  moves  on  in  his  Iiold 
career  of  folly  and  extravagance,  without  abid- 
ing for  a  moment  any  will  but  his  own. 
Nothing  more  can  be  hoped  for,  so  long  as  the 
navy  has  such  a  ho<t  of  backers,  urging  its  in- 
crea.se  and  extravagance — from  motives  of  iK;r- 
sonal  interest  too  often.  The  axe  should  be  laid 
at  once  to  the  root  of  the  evil :  cut  down  the 
pay,  and  it  will  not  then  be  .sought  after  so 
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much  as  a  convenient  resort  for  idlers,  who  seek 
the  offices  for  pay,  expecting  and  intending  that 
but  little  service  "shall  bo  rendered  in  return,  be- 
cause but  very  little  is  needed.  The  salaries  are 
far  beyond  any  compensation  paid  to  any  other 
officer  of  government,  either  fetate  or  Federul, 
for  corresponding  services.  A  lieutenant  re- 
ceives higher  jjay  than  a  very  large  majority  of 
the  judges  of  the  highest  judicatories  known  to 
the  States;  a  commander  far  surpasses  them, 
and  equals  the  salaries  of  a  majority  of  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States.  Remove  the  temptation 
which  high  pay  and  no  labor  present,  and  you 
will  obviate  the  evil.  Put  down  the  salaries  to 
wliere  they  were  before  the  year  1835,  and  you 
will  have  no  greater  effort  after  its  offices  than 
you  had  before.  So  long  as  the  salaries  are 
higher  than  similar  talents  can  command  in 
civil  life,  so  long  will  applicants  flock  to  the 
navy  for  admission,  and  the  constant  tendency 
will  be  to  increase  its  expenses.  The  policy  of 
our  government  is  to  keep  a  very  small  army 
and  navy  during  time  of  peace,  and  to  insure 
light  taxes,  and  to  induce  the  preponderance  of 
the  civil  over  the  military  authorities.  In  time 
of  peace  we  shall  meet  with  no  difficulty  in  sus- 
taining an  efficient  navy,  as  we  always  have 
done.  In  time  of  war,  patriotism  will  call  forth 
our  people  to  the  service.  Those  who  would 
not  heed  this  call  are  not  wanted ;  for  those 
who  fight  for  pay  will,  under  all  circumstances, 
fight  for  those  who  will  pay  the  best.  The 
navy  cannot  complain  of  this  proposed  reduc- 
tion ;  for  its  pay  was  increased  in  view  of  the 
increasing  value  of  labor  and  property  through- 
out the  whole  country.  No  other  pay  was 
increased ;  and  why  should  not  this  be  reduced .' 
— not  the  whole  amount  actually  increased,  but 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  increase  ?  It  is  due 
to  the  country  ;  and  no  one  should  object.  We 
are  now  supporting  the  government  on  borrowed 
money.  The  revenues  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
support  it  liereafter ;  and  reduction  has  to  take 
place  sooner  or  later,  and  upon  some  one  or  all 
of  the  departments.  Upon  which  ought  it  to 
fall  more  properly  than  on  that  which  has  been 
defended  against  the  prejudices  resulting  from 
the  high  prices  which  have  recently  fallen  upon 
every  department  of  labor  and  property  1 

"  By  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  proposed, 
there  will  be  a  permanent  and  annual  saving  of 
about  ^400,000  in  the  single  item  of  pay.  And 
from  the  embarrassed  condition  of  the  treasury, 
so  large  a  sum  of  money  might,  with  the  greatest 
propriety,  be  saved ;  more  especially  since  by 
the  late  British  treaty  concluded  at  this  place, 
an  annual  increase  is  to  bo  made  to  the  navy 
expenditures  of  some  $000,000,  as  it  is  stated,  to 
keep  a  useless  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
The  estimates  for  pay  for  the  present  year 
greatly  exceed  those  of  the  last  year.  We  ap- 
propriated for  the  last  year's  service  for  pay, 
&c.,  Iij;2,335,000.  The  sum  asked  for  the  same 
service  this  year  is  ^2,953,139.    Besides,  there 


is  the  sum  of  ^380,000  asked  for  clothing— a 
new  appropriation,  never  asked  for  before.  'I'iiu 
clotliing  for  seamen  being  paid  for  by  them- 
selves, so  much  of  the  item  of  pay  as  was  ntccs- 
s'try  had  hitherto  been  expeudeii  in  cluJiini,'  f(jr 
them,  which  was  received  by  them  in  liuu  of 
money.  Now  a  separate  fund  is  asked,  whidi 
is  to  be  used  as  pay,  and  will  increase  that  itini  so 
much,  making  a  sum-total  of  $3,33;<,i;5',) ;  wliich 
is  an  excess  of  .^998,139  over  and  above  tiiat 
appropriated  for  the  like  purpose  last  session. 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  says  tiiat  iiis 
plan  of  keeping  the  ships  sailing  over  tlie  ocean 
(where  possibly  no  vessel  can  or  will  see  tiieni.iind 
where  the  people  with  whom  we  trade  can  never 
learn  any  thing  of  our  greatness,  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  our  ships  from  their  ports,  l)ein:^ 
kept  constantly  saiUng  from  station  to  sfiition) 
will  '  require  larger  squadrons  than  we  have 
heretofore  employed.'  lie  then  states  that  iiis 
estimates  are  prepared  for  squadrons  upon  tiiis 
large  and  expensive  scale.  '  This,'  he  says, '  it  is 
my  duty  to  do,  submitting  to  Congress  to  de- 
termine whether,  under  the  circumstances,  so 
large  a  force  can  properly  be  put  in  commission 
or  not.  If  the  condition  of  the  treasury  will 
warrant  it  (of  which  they  are  the  jiulj;vs).  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  hn  i;e.-t 
force  estimated  for.'  It  is  well  known  tluit  the 
condition  of  the  treasury  will  not  warrant  tliis 
force.  AVe  must  fall  back  upon  the  force  of  hi>l 
year,  as  the  ultimatum  that  can  be  sustained. 
Our  appropriations  for  pay  last  year  were 
$1,000,000  less  than  those  now  asked  for.  Tliis 
can  be  cut  off  without  prejudice  to  the  service ; 
and  with  the  reduction  proposed  in  tiie  salaries, 
$1,400,000  can  be  saved  from  waste,  and  apjilitd 
to  sustain  a  depleted  treasury.  Increase  is  now 
unreasonable  and  impracticable. 

"  A  portion  of  the  home  squadron,  authorized 
in  September,  1841,  has  not  yet  gone  to  sea  for 
the  w  ant  of  seamen.  While  our  commerce  is  fail- 
ing, and  our  sailors  are  idle,  they  will  not  enter 
the  service.  The  flag-ship  of  that  squadion  is 
yet  in  port  without  her  complement  of  men. 
Why  then  only  increase  officers  and  build  ships, 
when  you  cannot  get  men  to  man  them  ? 

"From  1829  to  1841,  the  sums  paid  to 
officers  'waiting  orders,'  were,  1829,  $197,fJ8i ; 
in  1830,  $156,025;  in  1831,  $231,378 ;  in  I8:i2, 
$204,290 ;  in  1833, $205,233 ;  in  1834.  $202,',)14; 
in  1835,  $219,036;  in  1836,  $212,302;  in  ks.JT, 
$250,930;  in  1838,  $297,000;  in  1889, $205,040; 
in  1840,  $265,000;  in  1841,  $252,856. 

"The  honorable  member  also  showed  from 
the  report  of  the  chief  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment, that,  out  of  the  appropriation  for  medi- 
cine tliere  had  been  purchased  in  one  year  31 
blue  cloth  frock  coats  with  navy  buttons  and  a 
silver  star  on  them,  31  pairs  of  blue  cassimere  pan- 
taloons, and  31  blue  cassimere  vests  with  navy 
buttons — all  for  pensioners.  He  also  shows 
that  under  the  head  of  medicine  there  had  been 
purchased  out  of  the  same  fund,  whiskey,  coal, 
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ports,  lieina; 


'it  is 


clothing,  spirits,  harness,  stationery,  hay,  com, 
oats,  stoves,  beef,  mutton,  fish,  bread,  charcoal, 
4c.,  to  the  amount  of  some  $4,000 ;  and,  in  gene- 
ral, tliat  purchases  of  all  articles  were  generally 
;iiade  from  particular  persons,  and  double  prices 
jiiiid.  Many  examples  of  this  were  given,  among 
tlicm  the  purchase  of  certain  surgical  instru- 
ments in  Philadelphia  from  the  favored  sellers 
for  the  sum  of  $1,224  and  54  cents,  which  it 
was  proved  had  been  purchased  by  them  from 
the  maker,  in  the  same  city,  for  ^609  and  81 
cents :  and  in  the  same  proportion  in  the  pur- 
chases generally." 


CHAPTER    CXVI. 

EULOGY  ON  SENATOR  LINN  :  SPEECHES  OF  MB. 
BENTON  AND  MIt.  CiilTTENDEN. 

In  Senate:    Tuesday,  December  12,  1843. — 

The  death  of  Senator  Linn. 

Tlie  journal  having  been  read,  Mr.  Benton 
rose  and  said : 

"Mr.  President: — I  rise  to  make  to  the 
Senate  the  formal  communication  of  an  event 
which  has  occurred  during  the  recess,  and  has 
ken  heard  by  all  with  the  deepest  regret.  My 
colleap;\ie  and  friend,  the  late  Senator  Linn,  de- 
parted this  life  on  Tuesday,  the  3d  day  of  Octo- 
lier  last,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-eight  years, 
and  without  tht  warnings  or  the  sufferings 
wliich  usually  prec.  3e  our  departure  from  this 
world.  He  had  laid  him  down  to  sleep,  and 
awoke  no  more.  It  was  to  him  the  sleep  of 
deatli !  and  the  only  drop  of  consolation  in  this 
sudden  and  calamitous  visitation  was,  that  it 
took  place  in  his  own  house,  and  that  his  un- 
conscious remains  were  immediately  surround- 
ed by  his  family  and  fnends,  and  received  all 
the  care  and  aid  which  love  and  skill  could  give. 

'■  I  discharge  a  mournful  duty,  Mr.  President, 
in  bringing  this  deplorable  event  to  the  formal 
notice  of  the  Senate ;  in  offering  the  feeble 
tribute  of  my  applause  to  the  many  virtues  of 
my  deceased  colleague,  and  in  asking  for  his 
mcraory  the  last  honors  which  the  respect  and 
affection  of  the  Senate  bestow  upon  the  name 
of  a  deceased  brother. 

"Lewis  Field  Linn,  the  subject  of  this  an- 
nunciation, was  born  in  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
in  the  year  1795,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Louisville.  His  grandfather  was  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Linn,  one  of  the  favorite  officers  of  General 
(ieorge  Rodgers  Clark,  and  well  known  for  his 
courage  and  enterprise  in  the  early  settlement 
of  the  Great  West.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he 
had  fou  :ht  in  the  ranks  of  men,  in  the  defence 
of  a  station  in  western  Pennsylvania,  and  was 


seen  to  deliver  a  deliberate  and  effective  fire. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  navigate  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  back  again — a  daring  achievement, 
which  himself  and  some  others  accomplished 
for  the  public  service,  and  amidst  every  species 
of  danger,  in  the  year  177G.  lie  was  killed 
by  the  Indians  at  an  early  period ;  leaving  a 
family  of  young  children,  of  whom  the  worthy 
Colonel  William  Pope  (father  of  Governor  Pope, 
and  head  of  the  numerous  and  respectable  fami- 
ly of  that  name  in  the  West)  became  the  guar- 
dian. The  father  of  Senator  Linn  was  among 
these  children ;  and,  at  an  early  age,  8k;\ting 
upon  the  ice  near  Louisville,  with  three  other 
boys,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Shawaneo 
Indians,  carried  off,  and  detained  captive  for 
three  years,  when  all  four  made  their  escape 
and  returned  home,  by  killing  their  guard,  tra- 
versing some  hundred  miles  of  wilderness,  and 
swimming  the  Ohio  River.  The  mother  of 
Senator  Linn  was  a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth; 
her  maiden  name  Hunter ;  born  at  Carlisle ; 
and  also  had  heroic  blood  in  her  veins.  Tradi- 
tion, if  not  history,  preserve?  the  recollection 
of  her  courage  and  conduct  at  Fort  Jefferson,  at 
the  Iron  Banks,  in  1781,  when  the  Indians  at- 
tacked and  were  repulsed  from  that  post.  Wo- 
men and  boys  were  men  in  those  days. 

'•The  father  of  Senator  Linn  died  young, 
leaving  this  son  but  eleven  years  of  age.  The 
cares  of  an  elder  brother*  supplied  (as  far  iis 
such  a  loss  could  be  supplied)  the  loss  of  a  fa- 
ther ;  and  under  his  auspices  the  education  of 
the  orphan  was  conducted.  He  was  intended 
for  the  medical  profession,  and  received  his  edu- 
cation, scholastic  and  professional,  in  the  State 
of  his  nativity.  At  an  early  age  he  was  quali- 
fied for  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  commenced 
it  in  the  then  territory,  now  State,  of  iMis.souri ; 
and  was  immediately  .amongst  the  foremost  of 
his  profession.  Intuitive  sagacity  supplied  in 
him  the  place  of  long  experience  ;  and  bound- 
less benevolence  conciliated  universal  esteem. 
To  all  his  patients  he  was  the  same ;  flying  with 
alacrity  to  every  call,  attending  upon  the  poor 
and  humble  as  zealously  as  on  the  rich  and 
powerful,  on  the  stranger  as  readily  as  on  the 
neighbor,  discharging  to  all  the  duties  of  ntirse 
and  friend  as  well  as  of  physician,  and  wholly 
regardless  of  his  own  interest,  or  even  of  his 
own  health,  in  his  zeal  to  serve  and  to  save 
others. 

"  The  highest  professional  honors  and  rewards 
were  before  him.  Though  commencing  on  a 
provincial  theatre,  tiierc  was  not  a  capital  in 
Europe  or  America  in  which  he  would  not  have 
attained  the  front  rank  in  physic  or  surgery. 
But  his  fellow-citizens  perceived  in  his  varied 
abilities,  capacity  and  aptitude  for  service  in  a 
different  walk.  He  was  called  into  the  politi- 
cal field  by  an  election  to  the  Senate  of  his 
adopted  State.    Thence  he  was  called  to  the 

*  General  now  Sunator  Henry  Dodgo. 
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jrtTfDnimriw  of  jiifliclal  diilifM  hy  n  fudcrnl  a|> 

IKiintinciil,  to  invslit^iitd  luri'i  litlcM.  'riicnr'i- 
m  vviiM  «'iilli<l  to  tlif!  hit'li  Htiitinn  of  Hcimtor  in 
tln!  (/'oiij^nHM  f)f  till'  ('iiit,<'<l  StiihH— (IrMt,  liy  an 
<'X(!Ciif,iv»'  a|i|i'iiMtjii<'nt.,  Uifii  l>y  t,lii<'<:  HiicccHHivc 
alriioHl,  iniariiiridiiH  flfv.l'vnm.  'i'\\f  laHt,  of  tlioHc 
«!l('(!lioti-(  he  r('<'<'iv<'<l  hill,  oiii-  yi'ur  ajro,  ati'l  had 
not.  romirjiiKC'l  liin  ihilicH  lunlcr  it — had  not. 
Hworn  HI  under  fho  ccrlificali'  wliich  atlrHtrd  it, 
—  when  a  Hiiddcn  aixl  |in'niat.iir<-  death  |>iit,  an 
ond  to  hi^  eiirthiy  nuecr.  lie  entered  thiH  hody 
in  the  year  18.'!.''.;  rjealh  di.KKolved  hi.4  connec- 
tion wit.li  it.  in  IKl.'!.  For  ten  yeiiiN  he  wa.H  a 
helov<^d  and  diMt.in^uiHliod  inenitx^r  of  t.lii.s  iMxIy ; 
and  Miirely  a  nohler  or  a  linear  eharaeter  never 
adorned  the  idiiiinher  of  the  Aiiieriean  Senat«'. 

"  lie.  wan  my  ('rend  ;  hut.  I  .s|H'ak  not.  I  hi!  lan- 
(^iia^'e  of  frien'Mhip  whi^ri  I  Hpeak  IiIm  prai-ie.  A 
deht,  of  jiistie*!  in  all  that,  I  ean  attempt,  to  di.n- 
diari^e  :  an  imperfi^ct,  <;o()y  of  the  Irui'  inaii.  Ih 
all  that.  I  ean  ut,tetn|)t,  t.o  paint. 

"  A  Ha^w^ioim  hi^ad,  and  a  feeMnpc  heart.,  wen^ 
the  (jreat  eharact.eriMtifw  of  l)r.  l/r.sN.  Iff  ha<l 
a  Jnd)i;menl.  whieh  penetrated  hoth  men  and 
thinKH,  and  (;av(!  him  near  and  elear  y'wwn  of  far 
dintant,  event-i.  He  Haw  at  onee  the  Ix^aririf; — 
the  remote  hearin;^  of  j^reat  mi^a.^iiircH,  either  for 
j;ood  or  fori^vil  ;  and  hrou^^ht  in.stai  ly  to  their 
Knp|)ort,  or  o|)poHition,  the;  loj^ie  of  a  ,iromptand 
natural  elo(|ii(!ne.(!,  more,  lieautiful  in  itn  delivery, 
and  more  (tfl'eetive  in  ilH  appli(;atioii,  than  any 
that  art  can  hestoiv.  Hi?  luui  (^nsat  fertility  of 
mind,  and  was  himself  the  author  an'l  inovttr  of 
many  ^reat  niea.siire.-i — .sotiie  for  tin;  himelit  of 
the  whol('  l.'nion — Hoinc^  for  th(!  heneflt  of  thcj 
(inat  VV(!.st,— .4om(!  for  tin;  heiK^fit  of  hi.-*  own 
States — many  [or  the  iK^nelit  of  private  indi- 
vidnal.i.  The  \\\i]h'A  of  our  le^^i.slative  hi.-(tory 
will  hear  th(!  evidence.s  of  the.se  ineritoiioiiH  la- 
hor.H  t'l  a  remote  and  ^;ral('ful  p(mt<irit.y. 

"  IJnlliant  as  were  the  fjualitii  s  of  hiH  hciad, 
tlio  <|nalili(!H  of  hi.-t  heart  still  eclip.m!  them,  ft 
1,4  to  the  heart  we  look  for  the  «'haraeter  of  the 
man;  and  what  a  hi^art  had  Lk.wi.s  I,in,n  !  The 
kindest,  the  nentlest,  the  most  feeling,  ami  the 
most  j;enerons  that  cvi^r  heat  in  tlui  hosom  of 
iM-arded  nwm  !  And  yet,  when  the;  occasion  re- 
fiuired  it,  the;  hrav(!st  and  the  most  daring  also. 
Ill)  nevei'  hehehl  a  casi!  of  human  woe;  without 
melting;  hefore  it;  he  never  (encountered  an  ap- 
parition of  earthly  dan;i;er  without  (^ivinj;  it  fle- 
liance.  When;  is  the  frieiul,  or  even  th(!  stran- 
ger, in  danj^er,  or  distress,  to  whose  succor  he 
(lid  not  fly,  and  whose,  sorrowful  or  perilous 
caso  lie  did  not  inako  his  own  ?  VVIkiii  -where 
— WJLS  he  ever  called  upon  for  a  service,  or  a 
sacrilic,(!,  and  rendered  not,  ujion  tlu;  instant,  the 
one  or  the  ottu-r,  as  i\w  occasion  rerpiired  ? 

'■'J"ho  senatorial  service  of  this  ran;  man  fell 
upon  tryinj^  tim(;H — hij;h  party  times — when  the 
collisions  of  party  too  often  ernhittered  the  ar- 
dent fc(!liii;;s  of  (generous  natures  ;  hut  wlioevor 
knew  hitlerness,  or  party  aniiiiositi(!S  in  him  1 
lie  was,  indeed,  a  party  man — a.s  true  to  his 


party  as  to  Iiis  fricii'l  and  liis  country  ;  hut 
heyond  the  line  of  duty  and  of  priticiplf  !«'  y,,,|ii 
the  dehatf!  and  \\\u  vote  -he  knew  no  parly,  un.l 
saw  no  opponent.  Who  anionp;  m.h  all,  i  ven  aftir 
the  fiercest  dehate,  ever  met  him  wilhout,  ind  t- 
in((the  henij.'nant  smile  and  the  kind  Kulutalion? 
Who  of  iiH  all  ever  necdi'd  a  friend  wiiIi-.ni 
liiif'inj;  on(!  in  him  ?  Who  of  us  all  was  .  vi  r 
stretched  iij)on  the  hed  of  sicknc-.s  without  find 
'\u\r,  him  at  its  side  ?  Who  of  us  all  ever  kin  w 
of  a  personal  dilllcult.y  of  which  he  was  ii(,t  a.i 
fai'  as  |iossihle,  the  kind  composir? 

•'.Such  was  .Senator  f.inn,  in  hij;li  j)arty  time.- 
liere  amon^;  us.  And  what  he  was  here,  union;' 
us,  he  was  every  wher",  and  with  every  l,ody. 
At  home,  amonj^  his  friends  and  neit»hl)or.- ;  on 
tim  fii^rh  road  ainont;  casual  jic(|uaintanc(s ;  in 
foreit/n  la.i'ls  amon^;  Htran[.'ers;  in  all,  and  in 
v\fry  of  these  situations,  he  was  the  same  ihiiii'. 
Ifi'  had  kindness  and  Hym|iatliy  for  every  hniimn 
U'inf^  ;  and  thi;  wli'de  voya^'i!  of  his  life  wa-,  one 
continued  and  heni^Ti  circumnavi^^ation  i,\  all 
the  virtues  which  a'loni  and  exalt  the  chanif  l(r 
of  man.  fifty,  charily,  heijevolence,  (.'iniiosiiy. 
coiira><e,  patriotism,  fidelity,  all  shone,  con-jnfii 
oiisly  in  him,  and  mij^lit  (xl.orl,  from  llif  l,c- 
holdi^r  the  impn'ssiv(!  int(!rrf>)^atory,  '  /■')/  vltut 
liluri:  wiiH  thin  111(111.  miidi'f^  Was  it  d.r  \\\i- 
.Senate,  or  the  camp  ?  For  piihlic  or  for  private 
life.  7  For  the  har  or  the  hench  7  For  the  art 
which  heals  thr?  di.seases  of  the  hody,  or  that 
which  ciircH  the  infirmiticH  of  the  .Stale  ?  F^r 
which  of  all  these  was  he  l»orn  7  And  the  nn- 
swer  is,  'For  all!'  Jfe,  was  horn  to  till  tlu; 
lar^^est  and  most  varied  r\v<-U-  of  huinaii  i\vi-\- 
hence  ;  and  to  crown  all  thcj^;  advantajrrs,  .Vatnn; 
harl  ^\\{-i\  him  what  the  j^reat  Lord  IJacon  call-* 
a  per[»etual  letter  of  recommfendation  -  a  couii- 
tenaijce,  not  only  (rood,  hut  sweet  aii'l  winning-- 
radiant  with  the.  virtues  of  his  soul-  -  ca[4.ivatin;' 
universal  confidence;  and  such  as  no  ••tr.iii;'ir 
could  Ix'hold — no  traveller,  even  in  the  (|c.-<Tt, 
coiild  m(!ef,|  withon',  stopping;  to  revere, ic,',  and 
saying 'Here  is  a  man  in  who.se  hands  I  conli] 
deposit  life,  liherty,  fortune,  honor!'  Ala  ! 
tliat  so  much  excellenc*!  should  have  peri.-ln'l 
so  soon  !  that  such  a  man  shouhl  have  hf<en 
Huatcheii  away  at  the  early  age  of  forty-fij,'lit, 
and  while  all  his  faculties  were  still  rifx.nin;: 
and  developinj; ! 

"  In  the  life  and  character  of  such  a  man.  ~o 
(exiiherant  in  all  that  is  (rf"'""!  I'i'l  h'-intifnl  in 
human  nature,  it  is  difficult  to  [)articu!arizi;  cx- 
cellonc(es  or  to  [lick  out  any  one  (jiia'il.y,  or  cir- 
cumstance', which  could  claim  pn!-<:mineni'cov(r 
all  others.  If  F  should  attempt  it,  I  sh.iiiM 
j)oint,  amoiif;  his  measu'-es  for  the  fienefit  of  th'; 
whole  Union,  to  the  Orejron  JVill  ;  amoiiir  his 
measiireH  for  the  henefit  of  his  own  State,  to  tin' 
acfiuisition  of  the  I'latte  (/Oiintry  ;  amorii,'  tiis 
private  virtues,  to  the  love  and  aflectioii  wlii'li 
he  hore  to  that  hrother — tlue  half-hrother  only— 
who,  only  thirteen  years  older  than  tiirri'^'lf. 
had  Ijeen  to  him  the  tenderesi  of  fatfiers.    For 
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twcnty-niti"  yttirn  f  hwl  known  thi-  dcptli  of 
ffiat  afrc'fi'in,  tm'l  iii'vr  saw  it.  Imni  more 
(,riKli*'y  •''"•"  '"  '""■  'o**''  inf'Tvif'w,  only  tfircf 
wcfkM  tdCon^  liiH  di'iiUi.  Mr'  ha<!  JiihI  travcllc*! 
»  tli'iMMnri'l  rnili'H  out  of  hJH  way  to  M'I!  that 
brotJi'T;  and  lii-i  nainfi  wan  Ktill  l\u-  rlianwt 
tlif'rri';  of  hi-<  ronvcrHation  -  a  fonvJTHation, 
ntrAJ\<:<'  to  tell  !  which  tiimcl,  not  upon  the 
(■m[ity«ii'l  flcf'tini;  siitijcctMof  f  he  day,  hut  upon 
thiiit'^  sohd  and  ftcr  rial  iiikhi  frx'tidHhiii,  and 
iilKiri  dfatli,  and  npfwi  the  diiti)'-(  oT  the  li.  inj.'  to 
the  (lend,  fff:  ?<[iokri  rif  two  frifiidH  whom  it 
WftH  natural  to  hclicvo  that  )><•  Hhoiild  Kiirvivf, 
Aii'l  to  wliouc  rni  iri'ii  if-*  hi^  intcndcrl  to  pay  tin- 
(kht  of  CrifiidHhip.  Vain  ciij'-iilation  I  Vain  iin- 
|iiil»ion  of  (^(^ncri-Hity  and  friftid.-<liip  !  ()nc  of 
th(?".  two  frir'tid.-i  now  diM'liar;;('H  thiit  inoiunfMl 
richt  to  him  :  th<:  othiT*  h.'iH  writt<'n  me  a  I'*'<t, 
<X[ir<HHin(;  hin  ■'Infi  miirnw  fur  Ikr  niili....ihj 
iliiilk  of  our  Jiini'l,  |)r.  [its  v." 

Mr.  Hknton  th-n  ofl'cntd  the  following;  vcmo- 
lutioim : 

'•  U'lolrifil  nniijilriiiiunii/,  Tlint.  \liii  r'jcinl.ir*  of  IIj'^  Hciidtf', 
frMti  >lri''iT<'  'li'sln'  lit  tlinwinii;  I'ury  murk  ut  r<'"(i'"l  'lim  I'l 
<lii:n\i;iiii>ty  uf  I  In-  linn.  I.kwih  K.  l.rMs,  i|i.i'i.ivsmI,  InU-  niiwui- 
i..r  tliir'iil,  will  an  Info  rii'iiirnlriK,  l>y  wchfltiif  rr(i(i<i  on  IIki 
).fi.  Htm  t'lr  tlilrly  iliiyi 

-  Hmnl.r.nl  iiHiiiiiiiiiiiinli/,  Tlid',  ft<i  nn  n'I'lltl'irifil  lonrk  of 
rM(»cf  for  Ui<^  (ii'iriory  of  ihi'  lion.  I,rw[>t  K.  I.i.vm,  tin:  rtuottfi 
'I'*  no  .  wljourti." 

".\fr.  Tai  rrf..Ni)(.N  waid  :  f  ri.^o,  .\fr.  ['r^'iidcnt, 
to  wcorid  th<!  motion  of  fho  Fionorahic  senator 
from  .Mi.H.-(oiiii,  and  to  (■xf)re^^^  my  (tordial  con- 
f.iincrifc  in  the  ri','',f)|iition.'<  he  ha^  offered. 

"Tlie  hi(.'he-it  trihiitf;  of  our  re-;p('et  i^  Justly 
'liie  to  tfie.  honored  name  and  mejriory  of  .'>'ena- 
tfiF  I, inn,  and  there,  i^  not  a  heart  here  that  do<v-i 
Ti'il  pay  it  freely  and  pientf'Ou.iiy.  'I'hese  re.so- 
liitioiH  are  f>nt  re.-<[»onHiv(!  to  thi^  ireneral  feelinj.' 
that.  prevail.H  throii^!;hoiit  the  land,  arifj  will  affoni 
to  liin  wif|f)W  and  \\\a  tirjiharn  the  con-  oialory 
cvi'lcnee  that  ttieir  roii.nlnj  HhareH  their  {frief, 
(tri'l  inoiirn.H  for  their  hereavejnent. 

•I  am  very  .^en-iihle,  Mr.  I're-^ident,  tfiat  the 
very  appropriate,  intere-tiiif^,  and  elofpient  re- 
mark.s  of  tfie  seiiatf)r  from  Mi-HO'  i  f.VTr.  ISkn- 
To.s]  liave  iuw\i'.  itdiHieuit  to  add  any  thinjr  that 
will  not  impair  the  effect  of  wfiat  lie  ha.H  Kaid  ; 
but  I  iniiMt  Ijci^  tlie  indiilf^ence  of  the  .S(-nate  for 
a  fow  rriornr;ntH.  Senator  I, inn  wan  hy  hirth  a 
Kentnckian,  and  my  countryman.  F  flo  riotdi.H- 
piite  the  claim.s  of  .\Iis.-<oiiri,  hi.s  adopted  .State  ; 
Imt  I  wi.sh  it  to  he  rememtxTed,  tliat  F  claim  for 
Kentucky  the  honor  of  hi.4  nativity  ;  and  l>y  the 
(.Tcat  law  that  n^^ulates  Hiif:Fi  preciou.H  inherit 
anccH,  a  portion,  at  lea.si,  of  Fii.s  fame  rnti.st  de- 
Rotnd  to  \m  native  land.  Ft !.-;  the  just  amhition 
ftntl  rijrht  of  Kentucky  to  {gather  toijether  the 
Jtricht  namt;.^  of  her  childr<;n,  no  matter  in  what 
iand.s  their  ^K)die.'^  may  he  buried,  and  to  pre- 
serve tliem  an  her  jewelfi  and  her  crown.  Tlie 
name  of  Linn  is  one  of  her  jewel.^  ;  and  it,H  [lurf; 
and  iin.sullied  iii.stre  .sliall  lon^  njmain  a.s  one  of 
her  richest  omarnent.s. 

*  Otncral  ./ack!W)n. 


"  Tli«  df atli  '»f  Hiich  a  man  \n  a  national  ca- 
lamity. F.onj?  ft  di'^tinKiii.Mhed  memh«r  'if  tFii« 
h'rfly,  he  waM  continually  rewarded  with  th** 
increasing;  confidence  fif  the  j.'reat  State  he  no 
honorahly  rcpn'-<enf,e<|  ;  antl  hin  repntjition  ari'l 
iisefnlncHH  increawfd  at  every  y.U'\t  of  Fii.-i  pn*- 

J^rcMN. 

'•  In  the  Sejiftfi!  IiIh  death  Im  mrwt  Hennildy  felt. 
'Ve  havi^  lost  acollea^»ue  and  frieti»l,  wfiose  noMe 
and  amiafilr;  rjualitiis  hoimd  ii.^  to  film  im  with 
'  hookH  of  Hteel.'  VV'lio  <)f  us  that  kiitw  him  can 
forj/et  his  o|)«ri,  frank,  and  manly  f«!irinK  l'"*' 
smile,  that  Heemr'il  to  fx'.  the  purt^,  warm  Hiin- 
nhinc  of  the  heart,  and  tlie  thoiiMati'l  coiirtcMJcH 
and  kindncHse.s  tfial  ^ave  a  'flail/  heauty  to  hit 
life  ,' ' 

"  llr;  poHs«iHMed  n  Fii((h  order  of  intellect ;  wha 
resolute,  counif.'eoim,  and  ardent  in  all  his  \>nv- 
suits.  A  decided  (larty  man,  he  particijiiited 
laiyely  and  cfnispicufnisly  in  the  l)U  iine.ts  of  ihc 
.Senate,  and  the  f:onfiictH  rrf"  it.M  deflates  ;  fiiit  ttere 
wan  a  kindliness  and  f)cnio;nity  ahout  him,  that, 
likf!  poli.slied  armor,  turnefl  aKi'le  all  feelinj.'s  of 
ill-will  ur  animosity.  FFe  had  political  ojiprt- 
nents  in  tfu!  .Senate,  tint  not  one  enemy. 

"'I'he  (.'f»of|  and  t.'enr'rous  fpialilies  of  our  nJk- 
turc  were  )*lended  in  his  cliaracter  ; 

" kri'l  tlin  cli'iofoDi 

Ho  rolti"!  In  hlin,  that.  .N'ntiiro  inlKht  «l»n'l  rifi 
And  say  \ii  itll  tlio  worM      '/'/i/»  >/.</»  it  mnn.  ' 

'\'\u:  reHoiiitioiiH  were  then  adopted,  and  tlui 
Senate  adjoiinied. 


(MfAI'TKIi    CXVff. 

TItK  rOAHT  .HtCVKV:  ATTKNtl'T  TO  f)IMr.VIHft  IT? 

KXI'KNSK,  A.VI>  TO  K.XI'KOITK   ITS  CO.MCI.F.T.'OV, 

\;Y    KKSTOISl.Nf;     TKK     W01:K    TO  .SAVAf,    A.ND 
.Mir.ITAIiV  OKHCKC.S. 

TJ.vnKR  the  F'.ritish  f;overnment,  not  remarkable 
;  for  its  economy,  the  Hiirvcy  of  the  coasts  i.s  ex- 
:  dusively  made  f»y  naval  officers,  and  the  wfiolf 
I  .servif^e   pn^sided    l)y  an    affmiral,   of  .some  de- 
frree — ii.sually   arnon;;    the    lowest ;   and     tficHC 
officers    Knrvey   not    only    the    iJriti.sh    co,'vst« 
I  throiij^hont  all  their  maritime  pos.session.s,  but 
the  coa-sts  of  other  countrW'S  w  here  they  t.ra^Je, 
,  when   it  has  not  been  done  by  the   local  au- 
thority.    The  survey  of  the  F.'nited  States  be- 
:  (;an   in  the  same  way,  JK:inj<  confinwl  to  arrny 
!  and  navy  officers  ;  and  cf^fltinj;  but  little  :  now 
it  is  a  civil  estafdishment,  and  the  office  which 
i  winduct.s  it  has  almo.st  j.^rown  up  into  a  dr;part- 
mcnt,  under  a  civil  head,  and  civil  a.s.si.-.taricc, 
costinjj  a  great  annual  sum.    From  time  U>  time 
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cfFortH  huv(!  fjccri  nia«lo  to  rtHtoro  fhc  rmviil 
(itiIHriiiU!ii(l<tico  of  tliJH  work,  hh  it,  wuh  wliim 
it  wiw  coiniricnrcfl  iiiidcr  Mr.  •/(•(rcrsoii :  and  iik 
it  now  i.s,  uii'l  alwuyH  has  hccii,  in  Gnat  Britain. 
At  till!  wiHMion  IH»2-'.'{,  this  effort  was  mnowcd  ; 
hut  willi  the  usual  fate  of  all  att''rii|its  to  jiutan 
eii'l  to  any  iinneeeHKary  eslaliiishrnent,  or  ex- 
ji'Militnre.  A  committee  of  the  llcjime  liad  lucn 
sittiiif^  on  th<!  Hiihjeet  for  two  HeHsionH,  and  not 
\H:h>i^  al)I(!  to  a^^ref!  n|K)n  any  i»lan,  [iro|)0.s('d  an 
arriendinent  to  tfie  eivil  and  ilii)Ioiiiatie  apfiio- 
priation  hill,  by  whicfi  the  lej^iHJation,  whii:li 
tJiey  roidd  not  a^^reo  iiiion,  was  to  he  refernid 
to  a  hoard  of  ofHeers  ;  and  their  report,  when 
aeeejited  hy  the  Prewident,  waH  to  become  law, 
and  to  \i(:  carried  into  (effect  hy  liim.  Tlieir  pro- 
|K>sition  was  in  these  words: 

"That  the  sum  fif  one  Inmdred  thousand  dol- 
lars he  approjjriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
'I'reasiiry  not  otherwise;  apjiropriated,  for  eon- 
timiiii^^  th(!  surv(;y  of  th(!  coast  of  the  I'nited 
.States  :  I'roriiha^  That  this,  and  all  other  ap- 
fwopriations  hereafter  to  he  made  for  this  work, 
sliail,  until  otherwisf!  provided  hy  law,  he  ex- 
pended in  aeeordancf!  with  a  plan  of  re-orj.'aniz- 
in;.'  the  mode  ()f  exeeutiti;;  the  ■  urv(;y,  to  lie  siih- 
mitted  to  tli<;  I'n-sidr'ut  of  the  (.'nited  States  l)y 
a  hoard  of  odieers  whir'h  nhall  ho  oriranized  hy 
him,  to  consist  of  the  [ire-ent  superintendent, 
his  two  principal  assist'.iits,  ami  the  two  naval 
odieers  now  in  ehar;re  of  the  hydro^rraphical 
jiarties,  and  (our  from  amon^  th(!  (irincipal  ofli- 
(M'rs  of  the  corps  of  topo^rnijihieal  en^rineers  ; 
none  of  whom  shall  ri'ceive  any  additional  com- 
pensation whatever  for  this  servici;,  and  who 
shall  sit  as  soon  aw  or;;ani/,ed.  And  the  Presi- 
dent f/f  the  United  States  shall  adopt  and  carry 
into  effe<;t  the  plan  of  said  hoard,  as  a^rreed  upon 
l)y  a  majority  of  its  memhers  ;  and  the  plan  of 
said  hoard  sliail  ciiu.se  to  he  em[)loyed  as  many 
odieers  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States  as  will  he  compatihh;  witli  the  siiccessfid 
prosecution  of  the  work  ;  the  ofJicers  of  ti'ie  navy 
to  h(!  employcMl  on  the  liydroj^raphical  parts, 
and  the  odieers  of  the  army  on  the  topof^raphical 
parts  of  the  work.  And  no  ollicer  of  the  army 
or  navy  shall  hereafter  receive;  any  extra  pay, 
out  of  this  or  any  future  appropriation.s,  for 
surveys." 

In  support  of  this  proposition,  Mr.  Mai  lory, 
the  mover  of  it,  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mittee, said: 

"It  would  he  perceived  hy  the  House,  th./, 
this  amendment  propo.sed  a  total  re-orj;anization 
of  the  work  ;  an<l  if  it  should  Ik;  carried  out  in 
tlie  spirit  of  that  amendment,  it  would  corrcft 
many  of  the  ahu.-.(;s  which  some  of  them  hclicviid 
to  exift    and  would  elleet  a  saviii;^  of  some 


f 


S-'0,(»00  (,r  .S'i'l,iiOii,  hy  dispensintf  with  thf; 
(■er'vices  of  numerous  eivil  odicei'^.  hclie  cd  not 
to  he  necessary,  and  suhstitutinj;  fur  tticm  olti- 
eers  of  the  tojKiijraphical  corps  and  odieers  of 
the  navy.  The  committee  had  left,  the  plan  of 
tin;  survey  to  Ik;  deeide<l  on  hy  ii  hourd  of  olli- 
eers,  and  suhmilti'd  to  tli<;  Pie.-i'lenl  lor  his  nn- 
|iroval,as  they  had  not  In^en  ahle  ton/iec  uinon;^ 
them.-elves  on  any  rietailed  jilan.  lie  had.  to  he 
sure,  his  own  views  as  to  how  the  work  nhould 
ht;  carried  on  ;  hut  as  they  did  not  meet  (Ik; 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  eooimittee.  he 
coidd  not  hrin;.'  them  before  the  House  in  llio 
fonn  of  a  report." 

This  wa:H  the  (;xpIanatioii  of  tlie  proposition. 
N'ot  heiri)^  able  to  »\irv\:  to  any  act  of  lej.'i^lation 
themselves,  they  refer  it  to  the  President,  and  ,i 
board,  to  do  what  th(;y  could  not,  but  with  an 
expectation  that  ahus(;s  in  thr;  work  would  l.o 
corre(;t,ed,  expense  diniinish(;d,  anii  naval  and 
military  odieers  substitutetl,  as  far  asconipalihli! 
with  the  Huceessful  pros(;eution  of  the  wi;rk. 
This  was  a  liime  way  of  e(;ttint;a  reform  ac- 
eomplished.  '['<>  say  nothin^^  of  the  ri^dit  to 
(hdejratc;  le^^islativc;  authority  ton  board  and  t)i'; 
President,  that  moile  of  proe(;edinj^  was  tlin 
Ino.■^t  obj«;clionahh;  that  could  have  lie.'U  fleviso'l. 
It  is  a  proverb  that  these  boards  art;  a  miuhiiid 
in  the  lumds  of  the  President,  in  which  he  fiii'l 
they  eipially  escape  responsibility — they  shel- 
tering themselves  under  his  ajifiroval— he,  un- 
der tlieir  recoinmendation  •  and,  to  make  sure 
of  his  ajiproval,  it  i.i  usually  obtained  htforo 
the  recommendation  is  mad<!.  This  proposed 
method  of  effecting  a  reform  was  not  sali-fiutorj- 
to  those  who  wished  to  see  this  branch  of  tlie 
ser-vice  subjected  to  an  economical  admini.ilnv- 
tion,  and  brought  to  a  conclusion  within  some 
ieasonal)l(;  time.  With  tliat  view,  Mr.  (Jharlcs 
IJrown,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  a  reduction  of 
the  api)ro(iriation  of  more  than  one  half,  and  a 
transferencf;  of  the  work  from  the  Treasury  <lfc- 
partment  (when;  it  then  was)  to  tlie  navy  de- 
partment where  it  properly  }K;loni.'Cfl ;  and  pro- 
[losed  the  work  to  he  done  hy  army  and  naviJ 
odieers.     In  support  of  his  proposal,  he  said : 

"The  amendment  offered  tinder  the  in-tnic- 
tions  f.f  the  committee,  did  not  look  to  the  j.rfic- 
tical  reform  which  tlie  House  expecteij  when  this 
subject  was  last  under  discussion.  He  believed, 
that  there  was  a  decided  disjiosition  manife:^t(:d 
in  the  Hou.se  to  get  clear  of  the  present  head  of 
the  survey  ;  yet  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man brought  him  forward  as  the  most  proniment 
member  of  iL     He  thought  the  Hou.se  decidol, 
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fhon  tho  Hiihjoct  wm  up  Iwifori!,  that  tho  Hiirv«!y  , 
ihiiild  III)  oarriod  on  l>v  tho  offioorH  nf  tho  t'on- 
eni  (."ivornini  lit ;  and  ho  wi.shod  it  to  l»o  ourriod 
,;i  III  that  way  now.  Ilo  did  not  winli  to  pay 
.'iiw  hundrod  thoii.sand  dollarHiw  t-xlra  pay  for 
;!i»r'<  takon  from  privato  tifo.  wlioii  tlurowoic 
1,  many  in  the  navy  and  army  ixTfootly  ooni- 
•<t(nt  to  [wrfonii  thiw  wrviro.  This  work  had 
LkI  noarly  a  million  of  dollarn  (S'^O.OOO)  l,y 
till!  ernploymonr,  of  Mr.  IfasMlor  and  liiH  civil 
i-KisUintw  aiono,  without  taking  into  oonhidora- 
'jm  tho  pay  of  iIk;  oflJcorH  of  tho  navy  and  army 
who  were  onjra^'cd  in  it." 

The  work  ha<l  tlioii  h(*n  in  hand  for 
thirty  yoarH,  an<l  the?  avora^o  oxfKiiHo  of  ow:li 
vdir  would  Ix!  S'J'i.OOO;  hilt  it  waH  now  in- 
TKcd  to  a  hundrod  thou.saiid  ;  an<l  Mr.  Flrown 
•.ii-ln'd  it  carried  hack  inoro  than  half— a  navinj? 
UiU;  ofliolod  by  tran.-iffTriiiK  tho  work  to  tho 
Navy  i)<|i«rtmoiit,  whoro  thvn:  won?  ko  many 
ofTifcr.s  without  omidoymont — roooivinj?  pay, 
and  nothinj^  to  do.  In  Hupjiort  of  ]nH  profKisal, 
j\t.  IJrown  wont  into  an  oxamination  of  tho 
iais  on  the  Huhjoot,  to  Hhow  that  thiH  work  waH 
!.*.iin  iiiidor  a  law  to  have  it  donr;  as  ho  jiro- 
p*d ;  and  ho  a^rood  that  the  army  and  navy 
oifiotrH  (.so  many  of  whom  wore  without  oom- 
nand.s),  wore  coiufK^tont  to  it;  and  that  it  was 
ih-iird  to  put  it  und(TthoTroa,sury  Dopaitmont. 

•Tho  law  of  Fohniaiy  10,  1807,  oroatod  tho 
'.a.-t  .survey,  |)ut  it  in  tho  haiid.s  of  tho  I'rosi- 
Imt,  and  authorized  him  to  ti.sc  army  and  navy 
'/fliw.TH,  navy  vo.-^rol.n,  aKtrononier.s,  and  other 
[i<r^on.s.  In  AM^'u^t,  \H\<>.  .Mr.  Ila.s.sler  was  aj>- 
piintod  siiporintondent.  Ili.s  a^'reoment  waH  to 
"iiuiko  tho  [iriiicii)al  trianj^ulati'm  and  consi;- 
I'MTil  o.'ilciilation.s  hiniHolf;  to  in.struot  tho 
trii.'iiicor  and  naval  ofIiwr.H  employed  under  him  ; 
and  lie  wanted  two  ollioor.4  of  on^in<;erH,  topo- 
;.T;i|ihioal  or  others,  and  .some  cad<;ts  of  Haid 
f'rps,  in  numlwr  according?  to  oiroiiinstancoH. 
.\[dl  1 1,  1KI8,  that  part  of  tin;  law  of  I  Ho?  wa.s 
n [/alcd  which  authorized  tho  orni»loymont  of 
'•'h'T  p(!r.son.s  than  those  hcdon^iti};  to  tho  army 
^ii'l  navy.  (;p  to  this  time  over  .$•")"), 000  wore 
'xji^'ndc'l  in  h<'Kinninf;  the  work  and  hiiyin;^ 
in-truiiient.s,  for  which  piirpfiso  .Mr.  IlasHhT  was 
ill  Knj;land  from  Au^iLst  1811.  to  1815. 

'•Jiuie  10,  I8;'.2,  tho  law  of  1807  wa.s  revived, 
^M  .Mr.  IlasHler  was  aj;ain  a[)pointed  sii[K.Tin- 
''■iident.  TIh;  wf)rk  ha.s  boon  Roinj^  on  over 
■ina-.  The  coaHt  has  boon  trianjriilatod  from 
I'oiiit  .Judith  to  CaiK;  Ilenlofien  (say  about  .'500 
"lil'^; ;  hut  only  a  part  of  the  off-shoro  Hoiind- 
111'.'- have  been  taken.  There  are  .about  .''..000 
mili'.s  of  ^aboard  to  tho  L'nitcd  States.  .^720,000 
liav(!  Jiccn  expondoil  already.  It  is  stated,  in 
•'.'ilitaiii  .Swift's  pamphlet,  that  tho  survey  of  tho 
'>'a*t  woH  under  the  Treartury  JJepartment,  bc- 


oaiiio  Mr.  Ilassler  was  already  cii(rau'ed  under 
that  department,  makin^f  woi^rhts  and  nii-a-sures. 
'I  he-e  are  all  made  now.      When  tho  <'oa>t  sur- 
vey was  bet'iin.  the  topo|.'riiphical  corpM  oxJHted 
but    in    name,     in    I^.'IH,  it  was  or^'ani/.e(|  anf| 
onlarnr'ij.  and  is  now  an  ablr?  atid   u-'ful  corp«. 
I,'i-I,  year  ( 'on^'re-s  ostablisherj  a  hvdroi;ra|diical 
bureau    in    the   .Navy  l)epartmonl.     There   are 
nunilx-rs  of  naval  ojlicers  capable  rif  tloinj^  hy- 
dro;.'raphii'al    duties    under    this  biiiTuu.     The 
coast  survey  is  tho  ino-t  inifiorlaiit  to|io^rraphi- 
I  (111  and  hydroirraphical  work  in    the    country. 
I  We  have  a  topo(^raplii<'al  and  .'i  hydro;rraphical 
j  bureau,  yet  neither  of  them  ha.-'  any  contHOtion 
with  this  creat  national  v\''irk.    .Mr.  liassler  liaH 
just  published  from  the  opinion  rif  the  .Marijui.s 
j  lie    I, a    I'laco   (Chambor   of   I'eers,    session   of 
'  1810  '17).  upon  the  Krench  survey,  this  valuable 
Mii).'i:estion,  viz;     '  I'erhaps  ovrTi  tho  irreat  num- 
ber of  geographical  en^rineers  wliiidi  our  pres(;nt 
,  >tale  of  jicacc  allows  to  employ  in  this  work,  to 
which  it  is  painful  to  site  them  slran<:ers,  would 
render  an  execution  more  promjd,  and  U  hs  tx- 
IH-nsivo.' 

"The  Flori'Ia  war  is  now  over;  many  works 
of  internal  improvement  are  suspended;  there 
must  III;  topoKraphieal  oflir-crs  enoiiirh  for  tho 
coast  surv(;y.  The  Kii-.-ian  (.'overnmont  ha.s 
ompioy(;d  an  able  Amirioan  en;:inoer  to  porfonn 
an  important  scientilio  work;  but  that  wise 
^'ov(;rnnient  re(|uires  that  all  the  assistants  shall 
come  from  its  corps  of  engineers,  which  is  com- 
|)0>ed  of  army  and  navy  oflicers.  If  the  coast 
^Ul•vey  is  to  be  a  u.-efiil  public  work,  let  tho 
fiilicer.-,  conduct  it  under  their  biireaiH.  The 
olliceis  would  then  take  a  jiriile  in  this  duty, 
and  do  it,  well,  and  do  it.  cheap.  The  supervision 
of  tho  bureau>  would  occasion  sijslrui.  lidelity, 
and  entire  responsibility.  .More  than  $.'10  000 
are  now  paid  annually  to  citizens,  for  salary  out 
of  the  coa-t  suiTcy  apiirojiriation.  This  could 
be  saved  by  em|doyintr  olIif;ers.  .MakiM'xclusivc 
use  of  them,  and  half  the  present  annual  ap[ii'o- 
(iriation  would  siillice.  (,'an  tho  tivasiiry  do- 
jiartmeiit  manage  the  survey  iinderstaniiinjriy  ? 
Thi;  .Secretary  of  the  'I'reasury  lias  already 
enrjii^rh  to  do  in  the  IIik;  of  his  duty;  and.  an 
far  a-,  the  survey  is  concerned,  a  (derk  in  the 
Treasury  I)epartnicnt  is  tin;  secretary.  Can  a 
citizen  superintendent,  <)f  (doset  ami  scientilio 
habits;  oi' (;an  a  (derk  in  the  Treasury  l>e[)art- 
ment,  maiia;.'!',  with  (dlicienoy  and  economy,  so 
many  laii'l  and  water  jiarties,  otlicers,  m(;n,  voh- 
sels,  and  boats  ?  'i'ho  .Vavy  iJepartment  [lavH 
out  of  tho  navy  approjiriation  the  oflicers  and 
men  now  lent  to  tho  'I'reasury  for  tin;  survey. 
Tho  .Secretary  of  the  Navy  apjiears  to  hav(!  no 
contr(<l  over  tho  expenditures  of  this  part  of 
till;  naval  apfiropriation.  lie  does  not  oven 
.select  th  oilicers  detailo'l  lor  this  duty,  thoujrti 
ho  knows  his  own  matirial  best,  and  tho.se  who 
are  most  siiitabli;.  This  navy  duty  has  be- 
come treasury  patronaj^(!,  with  commands, extra 
pay,  lie. 
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"  Tho  Troasury  l)o|mrtiiiciit  hnn  rimrm'  of  tin- 
vohhi'Ih  ;  tlicy  nrc  hoiifiht  l»y  tlic  coast-survey 
nppropHiitiDn  ;  tlie  (ifl-slion^  MoiiinliiipH  aw  only 
in  purl  tuki'ii.  Tlu'ri'  nr«  not  vcshiIs  ciKf-inli, 
ami  of  the  rijtlit  sort,  to  tiiko  tlii'si-  soiunlinns, 
and  in  the  rif;lit  way.  Stcnniers  are  wanted. 
The  survey  apnronriation  cannot  ))ear  the  ex- 
pense;  hilt  if  the  Navy  Dennrtnient  liitd  (;har};e 
of  tlie  hydrography,  it  roiild  put  HuitahU'  ves- 
BelH  on  the  const  srpmdron,  mid  employ  them 
on  tlie  const  Huney,  nnreea))Iy  to  the  hiw  of 
1>S07.  Last  year  tlie  vessels  diil  no  soundin;;s 
until  about  the  1st  of  .fiine,  nltlioii>;h  the  sprinj; 
opened  early.  The  Treasury  had  not  the  nieaiiH 
to  e(|uii)  the  vessels  until  the  njiprnpriation  hill 
passed  Congress.  But  if  the  navy  had  charj^e 
of  vessels,  the  few  naval  stores  they  wanted 
nii};ht  have  hci-n  furnished  from  the  navy  stores, 
or  given  from  Hecond-hand  articles  not  on  charge 
at  the  yards.  Had  good  arrangements  been 
made,  the  Delaware  Hay  might  readily  have 
been  finished  last  fall,  and  the  chart  of  it  got 
out  at  once.  Now,  the  topographical  corps 
makes  surveys  for  defences ;  the  navy  otlleers 
make  charts  along  the  coast ;  and  the  const  sur- 
vey goes  over  the  same  place  a  third  time.  If 
the  olllcers  did  thin  work,  the  army  might  get 
the  military  information,  and  the  navy  the  hy- 
drographical  knowledge,  which  the  interest  of 
the  country  reipiires  that  each  of  these  branches 
of  the  public  defence  should  have  ;  and  this,  at 
the  expense  of  but  one  surviy ;  for,  at  iilaces 
where  defences  might  be  required,  the  survey 
could  be  done  with  the  utmost  minuteness. 
The  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  need  not 
clash.      The    topographical    corps   (aided    by 

i'unior  navy  officers  willing  to  serve  under  that 
ureau — and  tho  recent  Florida  war  and  the 
present  coast  survey  system,  show  that  navy 
officers  are  willing  to  serve,  for  the  public  good, 
under  other  departments  than  their  own)  would 
do  the  topography  and  furnish  the  shore  line. 
The  hydrographical  officers  would  receive  the 
shore  line,  take  tho  soundings,  and  make  the 
chart.  The  same  principle  is  now  at  work,  and 
works  well.  The  navy  officers  now  get  the 
shore  line  from  the  citizens  in  the  sh(»ro  par- 
ties. The  President  could  direct  the  War  and 
Navy  Secretaries  to  make  such  rules,  through 
the  bureaus,  as  would  obviate  every  difficulty. 
Employing  officers  would  secure  for  the  public, 
system,  economy,  and  despatch.  The  informa- 
tion obtained  would  be  got  by  the  right  persons 
and  kept  in  the  right  hands.  Government 
would  have  complete  command  of  tDe  persons 
employed ;  and  should  the  work  ever  bo  sus- 
pended, might,  at  pleasure,  set  them  to  work 
again  on  tho  same  duty.  The  survey  he  wished 
to  be  prosecuted  without  delay ;  and  all  he 
wanted  was  to  have  it  under  the  most  efficient 
management.  If  it  was  found  that  the  officers 
of  the  navy  and  army  were  not  competent,  it 
could  be  remedied  hereafter ;  but  it  was  due  to 
them  to  give  them  a  fair  trial,  before  they  were 


conrlemned.  Certainly  they  ought  not  to  lio 
disgraced  and  condemned  in  advance.  It  wiis 
an  ir.sult  to  them  to  suppose  that  Air.  llll^v|,p 
wns  the  only  man  in  the  count  ly  capiilijf.  oIkh- 
perintending  this  work  ;  and  that  tliey  v„nh\ 
not  carry  on  the  survey  of  our  coast  \,'y  t,|.i„. 
gulaiion.  They  had  lieen  for  some  tiiiu',  and 
were  now,  surveying  the  lukes ;  and  he  li.  licvcl 
their  surv«'ys  would  l»o  equally  cornet  wiiji 
Mr.  Hnssler's.  We  had  a  bureau  of  liydmrni- 
pliy  jf  tho  navy,  and  a  corps  of  toiiogiuphiCTl 
engineers,  which  were  expivssly  eieated  tu  pir- 
form  this  kind  of  service  ;  while  there  was  tlic 
military  academy  at  West  Point,  which  (luali- 
lled  the  ofHc-rs  to  iierform  it.  The  \ivi)\>k< 
would  hardly  believe  that  these  officers  (edu- 
cated at  the  exjiense  of  the  goveruiueiit)  wire 
not  capable  of  performing  the  services  lur  wliicli 
they  were  educated ;  and  if  they  tlioiighi  mi, 
they  would  Ixs  for  nlxdishing  that  institution. 
They  would  say  that  these  officers  should  In 
dismissed,  and  others  appointed  in  their  platvs, 
who  were  qualilled. 

'•  He  never  could  acknowledge  that  thcrt'  was 
no  other  man  but  Mr.  Hiwsler  in  the  cunnliv 
capable  of  carrying  on  the  work.  This  niij:lit 
have  been  the  case  when  he  was  first  appdintnl, 
thirty  years  ago  ;  but  since  that  time  tliey  liiid 
a  number  of  officers  educated  at  the  iiiilitan 
academy,  while  many  others  in  the  civil  walks 
of  life  had  qualified  them.selves  for  seicntilic 
employments.  He  was  sure  that  the  (iflicirs 
of  the  army  and  navy  were  c<jmpetenl  to  inr- 
form  this  work.  There  was  but  little  now  Im' 
the  topographical  engineers  to  <lo  ;  and  lie  had 
no  doubt  that  ma'iy  of  them,  as  well  as  olticiis 
of  the  navy,  would  be  glad  to  be  eiiii)lovwl  m 
the  coast  survey.  Indeed,  several  officers  nC  the 
navy  had  told  him  that  ithcy  would  like  suih 
employment,  rather  than  be  idle,  as  they  tlaii 
were.  From  the  rate  the  coast  suney  had  tiiiis 
far  proceeded,  it  would  take  more  tliiin  a  hun- 
dred years  to  complete  it.  Certainly  this  was 
too  slow.  He  hoped,  therefoiv,  a  change  would 
bo  made.  In  tho  language  of  the  report  of  -Mr. 
Aycrig^j :  "  We  should  then  have  the  suiviy 
conducted  on  a  system  of  i)ractical  utility,  and 
moving  light  end  foremost." 

Those  were  wise  suggestions,  and  unanswer- 
able ;  but  although  they  could  not  be  answered, 
they  could  be  prevented  from  becoming  liiw. 
Instead  of  reform  of  abuses,  reduction  of  ex- 
pense, and  speedy  termination  of  tho  work,  all 
the  evils  intended  to  be  reformed  went  on  and 
became  greater  than  over,  and  all  are  still  kept 
up  upon  the  same  arguments  that  sustained  the 
former.  It  is  worthy  of  note  to  hear  the  .same 
reason  now  given  for  continuing  the  civilian, 
Mr.  Bache,  at  the  head  of  this  work,  which  was 
given  for  thirty  years  for  retaining  Mr.  Hassler 
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in  the  name  |ilart>,  iinnivly,  that  thpro  In  no 
other  man  in  thi-  cinintry  timt  can  coiKliu't  tin- 
ftork.  Hut  tliut  irt  u  tiiliiitt)  which  hcrviUty 
inii  interest  will  pay  to  any  niun  wlio  iH  ut  the 
lioad  of  n  grcnt  estahlirtiinu-nt ;  and  in  always* 
laid  iii'ire  punctually  where  the  eHtahli.shinent 
Miijilit  to  lie  alioli.-hetl  than  where  it  ought  to 
U'  preHerved  ;  and  for  the  ohviouM  reason,  that 
tin'  better  one  ran  stand  on  its  own  nieiits, 
«iii!e  the  wi>rrt('  needs  tlu^  .support  of  incessant 
ailiilation.  Mr.  Brown's  proposal  was  rejected 
-till'  other  adopted  ;  and  the  coast  survey  now 
I'o-ts  ttbove  five  hundred  thousand  dollarn  a 
veir  in  dirt'ct  upprojtriutions,  hesides  an  ini- 
minse  amount  indirectly  in  the  employment  of 
pivernmcnt  vessels  aiid  olllccrs :  und  no  proH- 
[Kclofits  termination.  IJut  the  friends  of  this 
;,T(i»t  reform  tlid  not  ahandon  their  cause  with 
tilt  defeat  of  Mr.  Brown's  proposition.  Another 
(vasotfered  hy  Mr.  Aycrigg  <jf  New  Jersey,  who 
moved  to  discontinue  the  survey  imtil  a  report 
wiild  lie  made  upon  it  at  the  next  session  ;  and 
fir  this  motion  there  were  75  yeas — a  respect- 
able proportion  of  the  House,  but  not  a  majori- 
ty.  The  yens  were : 

"Messrs.  LandatF  W.  Andrews,  Sherlock  J. 
Andrews,  Thomas  D.  Arnold,  John  B.  Aycripp, 
Alfied  Bahcock,  Henry  W.  Beeson,  Benjamin 
A.  Bidlaek,  Duvid  Bronson,  Aaron  V.  Brown, 
Milton  Brown,  Edmund  Burke,  AVilliani  B. 
l'anii)bell,  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  Bohert  L. 
Caruthers,  Zadok  Casey,  Keuben  Chapman, 
Tlimnas  C.  Chittenden,  James  Cooper,  Mark 
A.  Cooper,  Benjamin  S.  Cowen,  James  II.  Cra- 
vtns,  John  U.  J.  Daniel,  Garrett  Davis,  Ezra 
Diiin,  Edmund  Deberry,  Andrew  W.  Doi{;, 
Jnhn  Edwards,  John  C.  Edward.*,  Joseph  Er- 
liert,  William  P.  Fessenden,  Koj^er  1^.  Gamble, 
Thomas  W.  Gilmer,  Willis  Green,  William  llal- 
>ti'd,  Jacob  ll(juck,  jr.,  Francis  Jame.s,  Cave 
Juhnson,  Nathaniel  S.  Littlefield,  Abraham 
McClcUan,  James  J.  McKay,  Alfred  Marshall, 
John  Mattocks,  John  P.  B.  Maxwell,  John 
Mavnard,  William  Medill,  Christopher  Mor};;an, 
William  M.  Oliver,  Bryan  Y.  Owsley,  William 
W.  Payne,  Nathaniel  G.  Pendleton,  Francis  W. 
i'icken.s,  John  Pope,  Josi>i)h  F.  Uandolph,  Ken- 
neth Itayner,  Abraham  Bencher,  John  Rey- 
nolds, Romulus  M.  Saunders,  Tristram  Shaw, 
Auj^ustine  H.  Sheppcrd,  Benjamin  (}.  ShieUls, 
Vt'illiam  Slade,  Samuel  Stokely,  Charles  C. 
i^tratton,  John  T.  Stuart,  John  B.  Thompson, 
I'hilip  Triplett,  Hopkins  L.  Turney,  David 
Wallace,  Aaron  Ward,  Edward  D.  AVhite,  Jo- 
seph L.  Whke,  Joseph  L.  Williams,  Thomas 
Junes  Yorke,  John  Young." 

The  friends  of  economy  in  Congress,  when 


onct)  more  Htrong  enough  to  form  a  paity,  will 
have  a  sai'red  duty  to  iierform  to  the  country — 
that  of  dimiiMshini;,  by  nearly  one-half,  the 
present  mad  e.\|)i'nilitureH  of  the  government: 
and  tlie  abolition  of  the  present  coaMt-survey 
establishment  should  be  among  the  ))rimary  oli- 
jects  of  retrenchment.  It  is  a  reproach  to  our 
naval  and  military  otilcers,  and  besides  unlrui' 
in  point  of  fact,  to  assume  them  to  be  incapublo 
of  conducting  and  of  |K-rforming  this  work  :  it 
is  a  I'eproach  to  Congress  to  vote  annually  an 
immense  sum  on  the  civil  superintendence  and 
conduct  of  this  work,  when  them  are  more  idle 
'Hcers  on  the  pay-roll  than  could  be  employed 
upon  it 


CHAPTER    CXVIII. 

DEATH  OK  ('O.MMODOIIK  I'OIITI:!:,  .\NI)  .NOTICK 
"K  1I!S  LIKK  AND  CIIAUADTKU. 

TitE  naval  career  of  Commodore  Porter  illus- 
trates in  the  highest  degree  that  which  almost 
the  whole  of  our  naval  otilcers,  each  according 
to  his  opportunity,  illustrated  more  or  Icvs — 
the  bcnetlts  of  the  cruising  system  in  our  naval 
warfare.  It  was  the  system  followed  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  i/iinsi  war  with 
France,  and  in  llic  war  of  1812 — imposed  n|)on 
us  by  necessity  in  each  case,  not  adojitcd 
through  choice.  In  neither  of  these  wars  did 
we  possess  ships-of-the-line  and  tleels  to  fight 
battles  for  the  dominion  of  the  seas  ;  fortumite- 
ly,  we  had  not  the  means  to  engage  in  that  e.v- 
pensive  and  fatal  folly  ;  but  we  had  smaller  ves- 
.sels  (frigates  the  largest)  to  penetrate  every 
sea,  attack  every  thing  not  too  much  over  size, 
to  capture  merchantmen,  and  take  shelter  when 
pres.sed  where  ships-of-thc-linc  and  fleets  could 
not  follow.  We  had  the  enterprising  oflicers 
which  a  system  of  separate  commands  so  favor- 
ably dcvclopc.s,  and  the  ardent  .^eamen  who 
looked  to  the  honors  of  the  service  for  their 
greatest  reward.  Wages  were  low  ;  but  ix;- 
ward  was  high  when  the  man  before  the  mast, 
or  the  boy  in  the  cabin,  could  look  upon  his 
officer,  and  see  in  his  past  condition  what  he 
himself  was,  and  in  his  present  rank  what  ho 
himself  might  be.  Merit  had  raised  one  and 
might  raise  the  other. 
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The  iirdop  for  Uio  Horvico  was  then  prcut; 
the  Herviw!  itsolf  heroic.  A  crew  for  a  frigate 
haH  buL'n  raised  in  three  liourH.  Instant  Nailing 
followed  the  reeeption  of  tlio  order.  Dintant 
and  dan<<(!roiiH  Kroinid  was  HoiiKht,  fierce  and 
deMperate  combat  cn^aned  ;  and  woe  to  the  ene- 
my that  was  not  too  miicJi  over  Kize !  Kive, 
ten,  twenty  miniitcH  woidd  make  her  a  wreck 
and  a  prize.  vMmost  every  oflicer  tliat  obtained 
a  connnand  showed  himHelf  an  able  commander. 
Kvery  crew  wan  heroic;  every  cruine  daring: 
every  combat  a  victory,  where  proximate  ecpiul- 
ity  rendered  it  possible.  Never  did  any  ser- 
vice, in  any  aj^e  or  coimtry,  exhibit  so  1:  (re  a 
])roporlion  of  skilfnl,  daririfr,  victorious  (!oni- 
nwuuhrs,  mainly  developed  liy  tlu;  system  of 
vvai  fiire  which  (?ave  so  many  a  chance  lo  show 
what  they  were.  Necicssily  imposed  that  sys- 
t<  ni ;  Jiidf^ment  should  continue  it.  K'-onomy, 
ellicieiicy,  utility,  tlie  impossil)ility  of  building; 
a  navy  to  cope  with  the  navies  of  the  (rri'at 
maritinu!  Powers,  and  the  insanity  of  doinj?  it 
ifwecoulil,  all  combine  to  nMinnuend  to  th(! 
United  Stati's  the  system  of  nnval  warfare 
which  <loes  the  most  damage  to  the  enen>y  with 
the  least  expense  to  ourselves,  which  avoids 
the  expensive  establishments  which  oppress 
till'  tliiances  (if  otiier  nations,  and  wliich  ren- 
(K  IS  useless,  for  want  of  an  aiitai^onist,  the 
gnat  fleets  wiiit^h  tiiey  support  at  so  nmcli 
cost.. 

I  iiiversally  illustrated  as  the  advantages  of 
this  system  were  by  almost  nil  our  officers  in 
the  wars  of  tlio  Jlevolution,  of  ",»K,  and  1812,  it 
was  tlie  fortune  of  Comumdoi-e  I'orter,  in  the 
late  war  with  (heat  Itritain,  to  carry  that  illus- 
tnitiou  to  its  highest  point,  and  to  show,  in 
tlie  iii'-t  brilliant  manner,  wliat  an  American 
cruiser  could  do.  Of  course  we  speak  of  his 
cruise  in  the  Piuille  Oceiii,  iin'faced  by  a  little 
preiimiiiary  •'un  to  the  (irand  itanks,  which 
may  l)e  considered  as  part  of  it — a  cruise  which 
the  hoy  at  school  would  read  for  its  romance, 
the  mature  man  for  its  history,  the  statesman 
for  the  lisson  which  it  teaches. 

The  Essex,  a  small  frigate  of  thirty-two  guns, 
chietiy  carromules,  and  but  little  superior  to  a 
lir.-^t  tliLss  sloop-of-war  of  the  present  day,  with 
a  crew  of  some  three  hundred  men,  had  the 
honor  to  make  this  illustrious  cruise,  licuviiig 
Jv'ew  York  in  June,  soun  after  the  declaration 
c'f  war,  and  making  some  email  captures,  she 


ran  np  towards  tho  (Jrand  Banks,  and  in  n,f, 
nigh*,  diHcovered  a  fle(!t  st^'cring  north,  all  un- 
der easy  sail  and  in  open  order,  wide  spnccH 
being  between  the  ships.  From  their  inmilMTs 
and  tho  course  they  steered  Captain  i'drter 
jiidgcff  them  to  be  enemies,  and  wished  t(»  know 
mori!  about  them. 

Approaching  the  sternmost  vessel  and  enter- 
ing into  conversation  witli  her,  he  leiirnt  llmt 
(he  fleet  was  under  th(!  convoy  of  a  frigate  ||i(. 
Minerva,  thirty-six  guns,  and  a  boinb-vcsscl 
botli  then  ahead  ;  and  that  the  veKsels  of  ilic 
fleet  trans|K)rted  one  thousand  soldiers.  He 
cxnild  have  cut  off  this  vessel  easily,  liiit  the  in- 
formation h(!  had  received  opi'iik  '.  a  ion!  bril- 
liant jirospect.  lie  delermiiie<l  to  pass  ulonp 
through  the  fleet,  the  Hssex  being  a  good  siiilcr 
speaking  the  ditlerent  vessels  as  Ik;  (juicily 
passed  them,  get  alongside  of  the  frigate,  nnd 
carry  her  by  an  energetic  attack.  Inexecntidn 
of  this  ]ilan  he  passed  on  without  e.\citing  the 
least  susjiicion,  and  canu!  up  with  the  next  ves- 
sel ;  but  this  second  one  was  more  cautioiin 
than  the  first,  and,  on  the  Kssex's  raiigiii(^  up 
alongside  of  her,  slu;  took  alarm  and  annoiiiicui! 
her  intention  to  give  the  signal  of  a  slniii;.'(T 
having  Joined  the  fleet.  This  put  iin  end  t<i 
disguise  and  brought  on  prompt  action.  Tlii' 
vessel,  under  penalty  of  being  fired  into,  wil- 
instil  'y  ordered  to  surrender  and  haul  out  of 
the  convoy.  This  was  so  (piietly  done  as  t(»  lie 
unnoticed  by  the  other  ships.  On  takinj,' pns- 
session  of  li"r  she  was  fmnid  to  be  filled  with 
soldiers,  OIK!  hundred  and  fifty  of  lliein,  and  all 
made  prisoneis  of  war. 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  Essex  fell  in  witli 
the  man-of-war  Alert,  of  twenty  guns  and  a  full 
crew.  The  Alert  began  the  action,  lii  li.L'lit 
minutes  it  was  Ihiishud,  and  the  IJritish  nliip 
only  saved  from  sinking  by  tlu!  help  of  laf 
cajitors.  It  was  the  first  Itritish  tnan-ef-war 
taken  in  this  cont(  st,  and  so  eiusily,  that  liOt 
the  slightest  injury  vvius  (hme  to  the  Kssix, 
either  to  the  vessel  or  her  crew.  Crowdiil 
now  with  prisoners  (for  the  crew  of  the  Alert 
had  to  be  taken  on  board,  in  addition  to  tlie 
one  hundred  and  fifty  soldi'MS  and  the  inevioii.s 
captures),  all  chafing  in  their  liomlaire,  and 
ready  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  the  first 
action  f.ri."'.  Captain  I'orter  agreed  with  the 
commander  of  the  Alert  to  convert  her  into  a 
cartel,  uud  send  her  into  port  at  St.  John's, 
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witli  tlio  prirtiiiu'iT*,  t')  inMiil,  tliiii'  j'xrlmiij^c 
Ciiriliiiiiiii;^  ln'i'  <'iuist'|  (lie  Ivs.scx  twice  i'cll  in 
with  IIh'  ciu'iiiy'rt  fVi)^iilc'.s  liavinj;  ulln'r'  vi'hhcIs 
iif  wur  i»  r(>iii|iuiiy,  so  tlmt  a  fiiij-  ciinMni'iiicnt 
«;w  iini)<)SHii)l('.  TIhj  Khsi-x  then  rotnriifd  to 
l\n:  Ih'iawiiru  to  r<t|ilcnisli  licr  Ktorcs,  un<l,  Hiiil- 
in|r  tlicnco  in  Octolitir,  18 1 'J,  hIio  fairly  coin- 
iiiciicfd  hiT  Rix'ivt  CI  iiis(!. 

(!ii|ituiii  I'ortc!!'  was  nndcr  onicrH  to  prowed 
to  tli(^  coast  of  Itia/il,  and  join  Cominodoro 
liainliriilgo  at  a  j^ivcii  rcndc/voiw,  cniiHinj;  as 
lir  went.  It  was  not  until  after  lie  liad  rnn  the 
"rcatiT  jtart  of  the;  distanfe,  crossinf^  the  ciiiia- 
Kir,  that  lie  ff)l  si^ht  of  thtr  first  Itrilish  vessel, 
axmall  man-of-war  Itri^',  discovenul  in  the  after- 
noon, chased,  and  coni('  np  with  in  the?  ni(;ht, 
liAvin)^  previously  holdly  shown  her  national 
colors.  The  two  vessels  w<re  then  within 
iiiimkct  shot.  Not  willinj^  to  hiir-t  a  foe  too 
wciik  to  ti)j;ht  him,  ('a]ilain  Porter  hailed  and 
m|iiir('d  the  hri(;  to  snrrender.  Insteail  of 
iviiiiplyiiij;,  the  arroj;»iit  littht  man-of-war  turned 
ii|xin  its  pursuer,  atleniplinfj;  to  (;ross  the  stern 
iil'llic  Ksse.x,  with  the  ])ro)iahle  desif^n  to  p^ive 
liir  a  raking  fire  and  escajw  in  the  dark.  Still 
llic  captain  would  not  open  his  ^uiis  upon  so 
ilimiiiiitivu  a  fue  until  he  had  tried  tlu;  effect  of 
iiiii^ki'try  upon  her.  A  volU-y  was  fired  into 
her,  killing  one  man,  when  she  struck.  It  was 
till'  llritish  ftovernnient  packet  Nocton,  ten 
iriiiis,  thirty-one  men,  and  havinf!;  fifty-fiv<! 
liioiisaiid  silvi.'r  dollars  on  hoard. 

I'uiHuin}!;  his  (;rnis(!  south  to  the  |K)intof  rcn- 
dezvciuH,  an  English  merchant  vessel  was  <!aj)- 
turwl,  one  of  a  convoy  of  six  which  had  left 
Hii)  the  evenin}^  Ijefore  in  chai'^ic  of  a  man-of- 
wiir  schooner.  The  rest  of  the.  convoy  was  out 
•if  Kiirht,  hut,  taking  its  track,  a  lonj^  and  fruit- 
ksH  cliase  was  given  ;  and  the  Kssex  npaireil 
to  tlie  point  of  rendezvous,  without  meeting 
Willi  further  inciilent.  Commodore  IJainhridge 
had  hecn  there,  and  had  left ;  and,  heiiig  now 
"iidor  discretionary  orders,  (,'aptain  I'orter  de- 
ttniiiiied  to  us(i  the  discretion  with  which  he 
was  inveKted,  and  took  the  bold  residiition  to 
•loiilile  (.'ape  Horn,  enter  the  Pacific  Ocean,  put 
Iwiiity  thousand  miU^s  between  his  vessel  and 
an  American  port,  and  try  his  fortune  uMimg 
ItritJKh  whalers,  nKirchantnien,  and  ships-of-war 
i»  that  vast  and  remote  sea. 

It  was  a  hold  enterprise,  such  as  few  govcrn- 
DiuMtB  would  have  ordered,  which  many  would 


have  forbid,  and  which  the  undaunted  resolu- 
tion of  a  bold  commander  alono  (;ould  take, 
lie  had  i'M'ry  thing  against  him  :  no  tiepots,  no 
means  of  repairing  or  refitting;  only  one  cliart; 
the  Spanish  American  States  subservient  to  the 
British,  and  unreliable  for  the  impartiality  of 
neutrals,  much  less  for  the  sympathy  of  neigh- 
l)ors.  lie  was  <letl(;ieiit  both  in  provisions  and 
naval  stores,  but  expected  to  furnish  himself 
from  the  enemy,  whose  vessels  in  that  capaciouu 
and  distant  sea,  were  always  well  supplied ; 
aiid  the  silver  taken  fn)in  the  British  govern- 
ment piu'ket  woidd  Ixi  a  means  towards  paying 
wages. 

In  the  middle  of  January,  after  a  most  tem- 
pestuous passage,  he  had  doubled  the  (/'n]ie,  en- 
tered the  J'lcillc,  his  characteristic  motto,  Fkkk 
TuAUK  AND  SAri.oKs'  Jli(iiiTS,  at  the  mast-hea<l, 
and  ran  for  Valjiaraiso — the  gi'eat  point  of  mar- 
itime rt'soit  in  till!  South  Pacific.  Jle  had  ex- 
pected to  find  it  a  Spanish  town,  as  it  waH 
when  he  left  the  United  Stat<is  :  he  found  it 
('hilian,  for  ('hili,  in  the  mean  time,  had  dec  hired 
her  independence :  and  this  change  Ih!  had  a 
right  to  deem  favorable,  as,  in  addition  to  tho 
advantages  of  conventional  neutrality,  it  was 
fair  to  count  upon  the  g(jod  feeling  of  a  young 
and  neighlioring  reiiublic.  In  this  hi;  was  not 
disa|)poiiitc!d,  being  well  received,  meeting  good 
treatinent,  obtaining  supplies,  and  ucipiiriiig  \al- 
uabh;  information.  lie  learnt  that  the  Ameri- 
can whalers  were  in  great  danger,  most  of  them 
ignorant  of  the  war,  cruisers  in  jtiirsiiit  of  them, 
and  one  already  taken,  lie  learnt  also  that  the 
Viceroy  of  Peru  had  sent  out  corsairs  against 
American  shipping — a  piece  of  information  of 
the  highest  moment,  as  it  showed  him  an  ene- 
my where  he  expected  a  neutral,  and  enabled 
him  to  know  how  to  deal  with  iViuviaii  shijm 
when  lu!  should  meet  them.  'J'his  criuiinalily 
on  the  part  of  the  viceroy  was  the  result  of  a 
conclusion  of  his  own,  that  as  Spain  and  (Jreat 
Britain  were  allies  against  France,  so  they 
woulil  soon  be  allies  against  the  United  Stales; 
and  that  he,  as  a  good  .Spanisli  viceroy  sliould 
begin  wit!  out  waiting  for  the  orders.  This  let 
Captain  Porter  see  that  he  had  two  enemies  in- 
steiul  of  one  to  contend  with  in  the  I'acilic  ;  and 
this  infonnation,  as  it  showed  increase  of  dan- 
ger to  American  interests,  iiicrea.sed  his  ardor 
to  go  to  their  protcciiou ;  whicli  he  promptly 
did. 
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Barely  taking  time  to  hurry  on  board  the  sup- 
plies, wliich  six  months  already  at  sea  rendered 
indisi)ensuhl(',  he  was  again  m  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  and  soon  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in 
with  an  American  whale-ship,  whicli  gave  the 
important  intelligence  that  a  Peruvian  corsair 
had  just  captured  two  American  whalers  off 
Cof|Mimbo  and  was  making  for  that  place,  with 
a  British  vessel  in  company.  This  was  excit- 
ing information,  and  presented  a  three-fold  en- 
terprise to  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  I'orter — to 
rescue  the  American,  ptmish  the  Peruvian,  and 
capture  the  Unglishman.  Instantly  all  sail  was 
set  for  Cocjuimbo,  the  Americjin  whaler  which 
had  given  the  information  in  company,  and  all 
hearts  beating  high  with  expectation,  and  with 
the  prospect  of  performing  some  generous  and 
gallant  deed. 

fn  a  few  hours  a  strange  sail  was  descried  in 
the  distance,  with  a  smaller  vessel  in  company; 
and  soon  the  sail  was  suspected  to  be  a  cniiser, 
disguised  as  a  whaler.  Then  some  pretty  play 
took  place,  allowable  in  maritime  war,  although 
entirely  a  game  of  deception.  The  stranger 
showed  Spanish  colors ;  tlie  Essex  showed 
English,  and  then  fired  a  gun  to  leeward.  The 
whiilor  in  com[)any  with  flic  Essex  hoisted  the 
American  flag  hencalk  the  English  jack.  All 
these  false  indications  are  allowable  to^gain  ad- 
vantages before  fighting,  but  not  to  fight  under, 
when  true  colors  must  be  shown  by  the  attack- 
ing ship  unilcr  the  penalty  of  piracy. 

Gun  signals  were  then  resorted  to.  The 
stranger  fired  a  shot  ahead  of  the  Essex,  as 
mucli  as  to  say  stop  and  talk  ;  thc;  Essex  fired 
a  shot  over  liirn,  signifying  come  nearer:  She 
came,  for  the  implication  was  that  the  next  shot 
would  be  into  her.  When  nearer,  the  stranger 
sent  Ml  armed  boat  to  board  the  Essex ;  but  the 
boat  was  directed  to  return  with  an  order  to 
the  stranger  to  pass  under  the  frigate's  lee 
(/.  e.  under  her  guns),  and  to  send  an  officer  on 
board  to  apologise  for  the  shots  he  had  fired 
at  an  Jjii<(lisk  man-of-war.  Thc  order  wa.s 
promptly  complitHl  with.  Thc  stranger  came 
under  the  lee  of  the  Essex  and  sent  her  lieu- 
tenant on  board,  who,  not  suspecting  where  he 
was,  readily  told  him  that  his  ship  was  the 
Nereyda,  Peruvian  privateer,  of  fifteen  guns 
and  a  full  crew  ;  that  they  were  cruising  for 
Americans,  and  had  already  taken  two  (the 
same    menti(jned    by  the  whaler) ;    and  that 


the  smaller  vessel  in  company  was  one  of 
these. 

After  giving  this  information  he  made  the 
apology  for  the  shot,  which  was  tint,  havin.' 
put  one  of  their  American  prize.s  in  charge  of  a 
small  crew,  the  English  letter-of-murqiie  Nim- 
rod  had  fallen  in  with  it  and  taken  it  from  the 
crew,  and  that  they  were  cruising  for  this  Nim- 
rod  with  a  view  to  obtain  redress,  and  had  rni-;- 
taken  this  frigate  for  her,  am'  hence  tin;  shot 
ahead  of  her;  and  hoped  the  exjilaiiation  wnuld 
constitute  a  sufficient  apology.  It  flid  ."^o ;  (.'apt. 
Porter  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  it,  and  Ktill 
more  so,  with  the  information  which  acroni- 
panied  it.  It  placed  the  acconiplishnitnt  of  one 
of  his  three  objects  immediately  in  his  hands 
and  the  one  perhaps  dearest  to  his  heait— that 
of  catcliing  the  Peruvian  corsair  which  was 
preying  upon  American  comineirc.  So,  civillv 
dismissing  the  lieutenant,  he  waited  until  he 
had  got  aboard  of  the  Nereyrla,  then  run  up 
the  American  flag,  fired  a  shot  over  the  corsair, 
and  stood  ready  to  fire  into  her.  The  caution 
was  sufiicient :  'he  Peruvian  surrendered  im- 
mediately, with  her  prize.  Thus  was  the  pirati- 
cal capture  of  two  American  whalers  proinptU- 
chastised,  and  one  of  them  released,  and  tlio 
I'eruvian  informed  that  he  and  his  countrymen 
were  cruising  against  Americans  in  nii.>>tak', 
and  woulil  be  treated  as  pirates  if  they  eon- 
tinued  the  practice.  This  admonition  put  an 
end  to  Peruvian  seizure  of  American  vessels. 

Believing  that  the  other  American  whaler 
captured  by  the  Nerejda,  .and  taken  from  her 
prize-crew  by  the  Nimrod  would  be  carried  to 
Lima,  Captain  Porter  immerliately  bore  away 
for  its  jiort  (Callao),  approached  it,  hauled  off 
to  watch,  saw  three  ve.s.sels  standing  in,  prejared 
to  cut  them  off,  and  especially  the  foremost, 
which  he  judged  to  be  an  American.  She  was 
so,  and  was  cut  off — the  very  whaler  he  wa.s  in 
search  of.  It  wfis  the  Barclay  ;  and  thema.ster. 
crew  and  all,  so  rejoiced  at  their  release  that 
they  immediately  joined  their  deliverer.  The 
Barclay  became  the  consort  of  the  Es,scx;  her 
crew  enlisted  under  Porter;  the  master  heranio 
(what  he  greatly  needed)  a  iiih  *  for  him  in  the 
vast  an<l  unknown  sea  he  was  traversing,  There 
was  now  a  good  opportunity  to  look  into  this 
most  frequented  of  Peruvian  ports,  which  V\\\f 
tain  Porter  did,  showing  English  color.s ;  and, 
seeing  nothing  within  that  he  would  have  a 
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wa.s  one  of 


right  to  catch  wlien  it  came  out,  nor  K'lininK 
any  special  information,  and  finding  that  nothinp; 
had  occurred  there  to  make  known  his  arrival 
in  the  Pacific,  he  imme<liately  sailed  again,  to 
make  the  most  of  his  time  before  the  fact  of 
his  presence  should  bo  known  and  the  alarm 
spread. 

He  .stood  acro.ss  the  main  toward.s  Chatham 
Island  and  Charles  Island,  approacliing  which 
three  sail  were  discovered  in  the  same  moment — 
twoinconipany.  the  other  apart  and  in  adifferent 
direction.  The  one  apart  was  attended  to  first, 
pursued,  summoned,  captured,  and  proved  to  ho 
the  fine  Britis.li  whaler  Montezuma,  witli  four- 
teen hun<ired  barrels  of  oil  on  board.  A  crew 
was  put  on  board  of  her,  and  chase  given  to 
the  other  two.  They  had  taken  the  alarm, 
■eting  what  was  happening  to  the  Montezuma, 
and  were  doing  their  best  to  escape.  The  Essex 
jaincd  upon  them  ;  but  when  within  eight  miles 
it  fell  cjilm,  dead  still — one  of  those  atmospheric 
stagnations  frequent  in  the  South  Sea.  Sailing 
ceased ;  boats  were  hoisted  out ;  the  first  lieu- 
tiiiant,  Downes,  worthy  second  to  Porter,  was 
put  in  command.  Approached  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  the  two  ships  showed  English  colors 
and  fired  several  guns.  Economizing  powder 
and  time,  the  boats  only  replied  with  their  oans, 
pullinj;  hard  to  board  quick  ;  seeing  which  the 
two  ships  struck,  each  in  succession,  as  the 
boarders  were  closing.  They  proved  to  be  the 
Georgiana  and  tho  Policy,  both  whalers,  the 
former  built  for  the  East  India  service,  pierced 
for  eighteen  guns,  .and  having  six  mounted  when 
talcen.  Having  the  reputation  of  a  fast  vessel, 
the  captain  determined  to  equip  her  as  a  cruiser, 
which  was  done  with  her  own  guns  and  those  of 
the  Policy— this  latter,  like  the  Georgiana. 
pierced  for  eighteen  guns,  but  mounting  ten. 

A  very  proper  compliment  was  paid  to  Lieut. 
Downes  in  giving  him  the  command  of  this 
Briti.sh  ship,  thus  added  to  the  American  navy 
witli  his  good  exertions.  An  armament  of  If) 
(.Tins,  and  a  crew  of  41  men,  and  her  o'-proved 
commander,  it  was  believed  would  make  her  an 
over-match  for  any  English  letters  of  marque, 
supposed  to  be  cruising  among  these  island.--, 
and  justify  occasional  separate  expeditions. 

By  these  three  captures  Capt.  Porter  was  en- 
abled to  consummate  the  second  part  of  his  plan 
—that  of  living  upon  the  enemy.  Ho  got  out 
of  them  ample  supplies  of  beef,  bread,  pork, 


water,  and  (iallipagos  tortoi.ses.  Lcsidca  food 
for  the  men,  many  articles  were  obtained  for 
repairing  his  own  ship:  and  accordingly  the 
rigging  was  overhauled  and  tarred  down,  many 
new  spars  were  fitted,  new  cordage  supplied, 
the  Essex  repainted — all  in  the  middle  of  the 
Pacific,  and  at  the  exi)ense  of  a  Power  boasting 
great  fleets,  formidable  against  other  fleets,  but 
useless  against  a  daring  little  cruiser. 

Getting  into  his  field  of  operation  in  the 
month  of  April,  Capt.  Porter  had  already  five 
vessels  under  his  command — the  Montezuma, 
the  Georgiana,  the  Barclay,  and  the  Policy,  in 
addition  to  the  Essex.  All  cruising  together 
towards  the  middle  of  that  muiith,  and  near 
sun.set  in  the  evening,  a  sail  was  perceived  in 
the  distant  horizon.  A  night-chase  might  per- 
mit her  to  escaiie ;  a  judicious  distribution  of 
his  little  squadron,  without  alarming,  might 
keep  her  in  view  till  moniing.  It  was  di.s- 
tributed  accordingly.  At  daylight  the  sail  was 
still  in  sight,  and,  being  chased,  she  wa.s  soon 
overtaken  and  captured.  It  was  the  British 
whaler  Atlantic,  o55  tons,  2t  men,  pierced  for 
20  gun.s,  and  carrying  8  18-pounder  carronades. 
While  engaged  in  this  chase  another  sail  was 
discovered,  pursued,  and  taken.  It  was  the 
Greenwich,  of  3;>8  tons,  18  guns,  and  20  men ; 
and  like  tht,  other  was  an  English  letter  of 
marque. 

in  the  meanwhile  the  now  little  man-of-war, 
the  Georgiana,  under  Lieut.  Downe.s,  made  a 
brief  excursion  of  her  own  among  the  island.s, 
apart  from  the  Essex,  and  with  brilliant  success. 
lie  took,  without  resistance,  the  British  whale 
ships  Catherine,  of  270  ton.s,  8  guns,  and  29  men, 
and  Uose,  of  220  tons,  8  guns  and  21  men;  and, 
after  a  sharp  combat,  a  third  whaler,  the  Hector, 
270  tons,  2j  men,  pierced  for  20  guns  and  1 1 
mounted.  In  this  action  the  lieutenant,  after 
having  manned  his  two  prizes,  had  but  21  men 
and  boys  left  to  manage  his  shij),  fight  the 
Hector,  and  keep  down  fifty  prisoners.  After 
manning  the  Hector  and  taking  her  crew  on 
board  his  own  vessel,  ho  had  but  ten  men  to 
perform  the  double  duty  of  working  the  vessel 
and  guarding  seventy-three  prisoners ;  yet  ho 
brought  all  safe  to  his  captain,  who  then  had  a 
little  fleet  of  nine  sail  under  his  command,  all 
of  his  own  creation,  and  created  out  of  the 
enemy. 

The  class  of  some  of  his  prizes  enabled  the 
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captain  to  irifTciiHe  ♦)»!  cfllniriiicy  of  hiH  forw) 
by  Hojnn  jiidicioim  chiiriK'H.  '•'''«  Atliiiitir, 
b«'iriK  iK^arly  onts  liiin<lrc.l  torm  lar^^fiP  than  th(! 
G»!or^!;ianii,  a  faHt«T  hIiIj),  and  cvory  way  a  Ixttfcr 
cniiwir,  was  c.tiuviTU-A  into  a  Hl(if)|i-ot-war, 
ami«!(I  witii  tvv«rity  k""h,  ""i"  '""*  ''y  "'"ty  i"'^", 
namwl  tim  Knm'.x  .lunior;  an<l  tfio  intrepid 
I)owii<!H  pnt  in  ronunand  of  h(T.  'I'ho  (ireen- 
vvic.li,  aJHo  armed  with  i^niiH,  bnt  oidy  a  crciw  to 
work  lier  (for  ho  many  jiriwH  to  »nan  left  tiieir 
cniiserH  witli  tiicir  lowtHt  nnrnher,)  wan  <:on- 
verte<l  into  a  Htorc-Hiiii»,  and  rereivfid  all  tlie 
Hi»nr(!  HtoreH  of  the  other  sliii)H.  A  few  days 
afterwardH  the  Sir  Andrew  Haniinond  waH 
(!aj)tnre,d,  liclieved  to  h<!  about  the  laHt  of  the 
IlritiHh  whalerH  in  thono  partH,  and  ajnonp;  the 
finewt.  Sli(!  waH  a  slii|>  of  three  Imndnid  anri 
U'-u  toHH,  twelv(!  fj^mn,  and  thirty-one  men  ;  an«I 
liad  a  lar>i;e  Hii[»ply  of  Iw^ef,  pork,  bread,  wood, 
and  watiT — adding  HenHil)ly  to  the  snpplic^H  of 
the  little  flei^t. 

Tlu!  fnnrth  of  July,  arrived  and  was  gaily 
kejit,  and  with  the  triumph  of  vietorir)n«  fecl- 
inj^s,  firing  .salutes  with  Uritinh  p;iniH,  eharpt^d 
with  Uritish  powdiT.  It  was  a  proud  <;el(!l)ra- 
tion,  and  muHt  have  looked  like  an  ilhi.sion  of 
the  senneH  tf)  the  [{ritish  priwoners,  iu:euHtf)rn(!d 
to  ext(d  their  eountry  an  the;  mistresM  of  the 
KoaH,  and  to  coiiHider  AnuTif;an  Hhi|),4  a,H  the 
imprcKHinent  (ground  of  llie  Uritish  navy.  The 
(Milehi'ation  over,  the  little  fle(^t  divided  ;  Khh<!X 
Junior  bound  to  Valiiaraiso,  with  the  Hector, 
Catherint!,  F'(di(y,  and  Montezuma,  |)ri7,cH,  and 
the  IJarelay,  ri'.-eaptured  Hhip,  und(T  eonvoy. 
The  Kss(!X,  with  the  (Jreenwieh  and  (jleor;^iana, 
steered  for  the  (;laHipa<^08  [Hlands,  and  fell  in 
with  three;  .sail  at  onee,  the  whole  of  which  w(T(! 
eventually  caj)turerl:  one,  the  Knf^lisli  whaler 
Charlton,  of  274  toiiH,  ton  gunH,  and  21  men  ; 
another,  th(i  larp^eHt  of  the  three,  the  iSerinir;a- 
patam,  of  '.'i^tl  tonn,  1 4  ruum,  and  40  m(!n  ;  the 
HmallcHt  of  the  three,  the  New  /ealander,  200 
torm,  H  f^uns,  and  2''>  men.  Hero  were  900  tons 
of  shippinf,',  .'52  K""",  'i'"'  "•'>  ""'i  't"  taken  at 
ona;,  ami,  aH  it  were,  at  a  wingle  (glance  at  the 
sea. 

Tlie  Suringapatatn  bad  been  built  for  a  cruiHer, 
and,  of  all  the  ships  in  the  i'aeilic,  wuh  the  iriost 
dangerous  to  American  commerce,  ft  had  just 
come  out,  and  had  already  made  a  prize.  Find- 
ing that  tilt!  manter  had  no  commiHsion,  an(| 
that  bo  had  commenced  cruiijiug  in  anticipation 


of  one,  and  thendiy  Hubjr-ctx-d  himself  to  },«, 
treated  as  a  pirat<!,  ('aptain  Porter  had  him  put 
in  irons,  and  sent  to  the  Cnited  States  u,  |„, 
tried  for  bis  life.  While  finding  himself  eneuin- 
bered  with  prisoners,  and  bis  iietive  stnnifth 
impaired  by  the  guards  tliey  rerpiired,  he  rc- 
lensed  a  numlxrr  on  paroh-,  nnd  gav('  I  Ik  in  up 
one  of  the  captun^d  ffti|m  (the  (Jharllotr)  to 
proceed  to  Ilio  Janeiro.  ThefJcrorgianaand  Ihn 
New  Zealander  were  despatched  to  the  Iniidj 
Htat«!S,  <!ach  ladcjn  with  the  oil  takcin  from  tho 
British  whalers.  Kncumbrrefl  witli  [irizes.  an 
well  as  with  prisoners,  and  no  American  port,  in 
whi<;h  to  plac<!  them  (for  tlie  mouth  of  tlii!  Co- 
lumbia, though  claimed  by  the  l.'nitcd  Stutcs 
since  1804,  and  settled  under  Mr.  Jo!iri  .l(i/:ol) 
Astor  since  1811,  bad  not  thi^n  been  nalionally 
occupied).  Captain  l'f)rter  niidertook  to  provide 
a  place  of  his  own.  Repairing  to  tin;  wild  hjA 
retired  island  of  Nooaheevah,  he  silrcted  a  ■'- 
fpiestered  inlet,  built  a  little  fort  u[if)n  if,  wnqu'l 
thre(!  of  bis  prizes  under  its  guns,  left  ri  littlf; 
garrison  of  twenty-rme  men  inider  bieut'nant 
Oamble  to  man  it,  and  then  went  ujton  another 
cruise. 

The  story  of  the  remainder  of  his  cniisf!  is 
briefly  told.  Ife  bad  learnt  that  the.  |5riti-]i 
government,  thoroughly  aroused  by  his  <)]i<-Tnr 
tions  in  th*;  Pacific,  had  sent  ontasujieriorfor'o 
to  capture;  him.  Taking  the  Kssex  Junior  with 
him,  be  sailed  for  Valparaiso,  entered  the  har- 
bor, and  soon  a  superior  TJritish  frigate  and  a 
sloop  of  war  entered  also.  Captain  Hillyar.  fir 
that  was  the  IJritish  captain's  name,  saluted  the 
American  frigate  cotirteously,  inf|uinng  for  the 
health  of  Cai)tain  Porter;  bnt  the;  IJritish  fri^'ate 
(the  Phosls!)  came  so  near  that,  a  collision  seeine'l 
inevitable,  and  looked  as  if  intended,  her  men 
being  at  quarters  and  ready  for  action.  In  a 
moment  Captain  Porter  was  equally  ready,  and 
that  either  for  boarding  or  raking,  for  the  ves- 
sels hail  got  Sf)  close  that  the  Phojix;,  in  haiilinf; 
off,  passed  her  jib-boom  (that  spar  which  nins 
f)ut  from  the  bowsprit)  over  the  deck  of  the 
Essex,  and  lay  with  her  bow  to  the  liroad^ide 
of  the  American.  Jt  was  a  fatal  position,  and 
woidd  have  subjected  her  to  immediate  capture 
or  destniction,  justifiable  by  the  undue  intimacy 
of  an  enemy,  (/'aptain  Porter  might  have  fired 
into  her;  but,  reluctant  to  attack  in  a  neutral 
port,  he  listened  to  the  protestationK  of  the 
liritiah  caplain,  accepted  bis  declaration  of  in- 
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nricciit  iiit,<ntionH  and  awidciit.al  cmtart,,  and 
M'nnitlf'd  liim  t'<  liitul  »#(!'  froin  a  sihiati'in  in 
which  ln^  roiilfl  havi'  Utp  iU-'<\rnyi-(\  in  a  TfiW 
ininiiti'H.  (Viiil'l  lie  have  foiCHi'cn  what  vva.i  to 
ha|i[i«'n  to  hiniHcIf  kxiu  aftor  in  tli»!  Katn«!  [lOit, 
he roiil'l  not  h.tvc  ]tiiu  so  forlK'arinj^  to  thr;  fo«! 
nor  HO  r<'s|rtT((ul  to  th(!  (,'hilian  anthr)riti<'r'. 

For  wix  w<'«:l<H  lh<!  hfistihi  vi'HhcI.-i  w(it':h«d 
lich  (){.)\iT,  t>i(!  ItritiHli  v«^'^^Md  KOinr^tinicH  lyinj^ 
oil  and  on  outsidr!  of  th«!  harhor,  and  whtri  ho 
at  flea  the  Khh«-x  (roini.^  out  and  offcrin":  to  fijrht 
her  rin(.d(!  handed  ;  for  the  Kh^i'x  .Junior  waw 
t'lO  lijrht  to  1)0  f)f  any  wrvirc  in  a  frif^atf;  (ij^ht. 
Other  liritiHh  Hhi|)H  of  war  l»cin^  f'Xiicctcd  at 
V(il[)aniiHo.  and  no  coinhat  to  bo  had  with  tho 
I'lifi^Jx;  without  her  attctidant  HJoop,  (!a[)tain 
I'ort'^r  d('t(;rrninod  to  takf;  hin  r)i)[)ortunity  to 
(:vap('.  from  the  harbor — whif:h  tho  nujKTior 
?ailiii(f  of  tho  Khkcx  would  onahio  him  to  do 
tthcii  th':  liritish  nhipH  wf'f.  a  few  milos  off.  aw 
they  oft(!n  wore — Km  (^x  J n..;or  o."r:apinr.^  at  (lio 
•amc  time,  hy  jiartiiif^  oonipany,  a.H  it  wfw(:«Ttain 
that  hoth  tho  IJritiHh  Hhifit  would  foll')w  fh(: 
AtfK^riftan  frip'atc. 

Marrh  2Hth,  I  Hi. '5,  was  a  favorably  day  for  tho 
attempt — th(!  wind  rij/jlit,  th«i  cnorny  far  fnoiijrb 
OMf,  and  the  PIshcx  in  jiorfcrt  order  for  fijrbtinj^ 
';r  Hailing',  'ihe  attr^mpt  waH  inadc,  arifl  with 
KiKfcsn.  until,  douhlini^  a  Iwadland  which  formed 
[.art  of  the  harttor,  a  Hf|uall  «irried  away  the 
i.'iaintopmaHt,  fTip[)linj^  the  hhipand  (rrwitly  din- 
alijin;?  her.  (I.'ifit.  l'ort/,T  [)ut  ba<;k  for  the  har- 
Ur,  and  thouj^h  i.'(:U.U\<:^  within  it,  and  within 
pii'tol  shot  of  the  slif.n?,  and  within  half  a  mile 
from  a  detaehed  battery,  eould  not  reaeh  the 
iiaiial  anehorinj^  frrottnd  before  the  approaeh  of 
'li<'  enemy  ronipellefl  him  to  clear  for  action. 
.\  'IftHperate  but  most  un(!fjual  cornliat  ratred  frjr 
near  three  hours — an  inferior  crippled  fri^rato 
':ont(mdinK  with  a  fri^^ate  and  a  wloop  in  jierfcct 
''Her.  The  cripfiled  mast  of  the  K.'^■^ex  allowed 
the  enerny  to  choow;  Win  di.stance,  which  he  al- 
ways (lid  with  good  regard  to  his  own  nafety. 
u-inj;  \m  long  eighteen.H  at  long  di.•^tanc«^« — 
keeping'  out  of  the  reach  of  I'ortor'H  cirronades, 
'"It  of  the  reach  of  boarding,  and  only  within 
ratifre  of  hix  long  twelves  which  played  with 
"I'll  effect  that  at  the  enfl  of  lialf  an  hour  both 
liritinh  fthips  hauled  off  to  rejiair  damagcH. 
Having  repaired,  both  returned,  and  got  hucIi  a 
p'ffition  tliat  not  a  gun  of  the  cripi)led  K-sex 
Wiuld  hear  upon  them.  An  attempt  wa.H  made 
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I  torloHo  u[ion  them  and  get  near  enoiij'h  to  crJf>- 
ple  the  Hloop  an'l  drive  her  out  of  th''  (iuht  for 

I  the  reinainder  of  the  action  ;  but  the  frigate 
fdtre'l  away,  choosing  her  distanr'c,  and  ii.xing 
her  long  guni  with  terrible  <t|i(:t  upon  the  K*- 
nex,  which  eoul<l  not  Hend  b.'uik  a  "insrle  Khot. 

'Die  bravf!ati(|  faithful  llownen  [nilled  through 
the  fire  of  the  enemy  in  an  open  boat  to  take 
th(!  orders  of  bin  captain  ;  but  bin  Ii;'ht  giin« 
could  be  of  no  nervice,  anri  he  waH  direct'd  to 
look  to  hiM  own  Hhi|).  T'wice  inore  the  F,H.-ex 
endeavored  to  cl'>Ke  upon  fhr^  firilish  fiigate, 
but  Hhe  edged  away  each  time,  keeping  the  dif*- 
tance  which  wan  HJife  to  himself  and  de-tructive 
to  tlie  KsHcx.  I»y  thi.H  time  half  the  whole  crew 
wen;  killerl  or  wounded,  and  the  ship  on  flrft. 
t,'af)t.  f'orler  then  attfinpterl  to  run  her  on 
shore  ;  but  the  wind  failed  when  v/ithin  imi.^ket 
Hhot;  of  thf!  land.  Lf^ave  wan  then  given  to  the 
f:r<rw  to  savi!  them.HelveH  by  Hwimrning.  which 
but  few  would  do.  At  Innt  the  surrender  >)«•- 
came  imperative.  The  K^hcx  utru'k.  and  her 
h(  roic  cornmari'ler  and  .vurviving  men  and  offi- 
ccrH  became  (irisfinern  of  war.  T'hoimands  f)f 
|iersonK — all  V'aljinniiHO  -  witne-scfl  the  combat. 
'I'll*!  American  coiihuI,  .Mr.  F'f)in-ett.  witne^wpd 
it  and  claimed  the  (irotection  of  ttie  fort,  oidy  to 
receive  <:vaHiv<i  answerw,  a-;  the  authoritieH  w(Tf! 
now  favorable  to  the  I'ritiHb.  It  ua.s  a  dear 
case  f)f  violated  neutrality,  frie'l  by  any  rule. 
First,  th«  K^Hcx  wa.s  within  thi-  harbor,  though 
not  at  the  u.sual  niielioring  (dace,  which  .she- 
could  not  reach  ;  secr)ndly,  she  wan  imder  the 
giin.H  fif  the  deta'.lied  fort,  ordy  half  a  mile  dis- 
tant;  thirdly,  shr.  w;m  withii}  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  f.'hili.  whether  mea.sured  by  the 
league-  or  by  the  range  of  cfiririon.  and  no  dispute 
about  eithiT,  a.H  thcr  .nhore  wa.s  at  hanel,  and  the 
IJriti.sb  balls  which  rni.M.sed  the  K.ssex  hit  the 
land. 

After  the  surrender  .some  arrangement.s  were 
ma'le  with  (,'apt.  Ilillyar.  .'■^ome  prisonen<  were 
exchanged  upon  the  sjKit,  part  of  thf/se;  made 
by  Cajit.  T*orf«'r  Ix'ing  available  f'lr  an  equal 
numbfir  of  hi.s  own  |>eop!e.  F-'sex  .Junior  li<'- 
carne  a  cartel  to  carry  home  him.self  and  officert 
and  others  of  his  men  on  p!irole  ;  but  thi.s  man 
of  daring  (Ic.c.i]^  waH  not  a!lo\\ed  to  reach  homo 
without  another  pr-oof  of  his  determined  spirit 
When  within  tliirty  miles  of  New  York,  Fs.oeTt 
.Junior  was  brought  to  by  the  IJritisb  razee 
Saturn,  Capt.  Nash,  who  denie<l  the  right  of 
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Cnpt.  Ilillyar  to  allow  the  cartel,  and  ordered 
her  to  lie  hy  him  during  the  night.  Capt  Por- 
ter put  of!"  in  a  whale-lwat,  and,  though  long 
chased,  navid  himself  hy  the  chance  of  a  fog 
coming  to  the  aid  of  hard  rowing. 

And  thus  ended  this  unparalleled  cruise — 
ending  with  a  disaster.  But  the  end  could  not 
efface  the  past ;  could  not  undo  the  captures 
which  had  Vjeen  made ;  could  not  obscure  the 
glory  which  had  been  acquired ;  cannot  impair 
the  lesson  which  its  results  impress  on  the 
min<l8  of  statesmen.  It  had  lasted  eighteen 
months,  and  during  that  time  the  little  frigate 
had  doi  'J  every  thing  for  itself  and  the  country. 
It  had  lived  and  flourished  upon  the  enemy. 
Not  a  dollar  had  been  drawn  from  the  public 
Treasury,  either  for  pay  or  supplies  ;  all  oame 
from  the  foe.  Money,  provisions,  munitions, 
additional  arms,  spars,  cordage,  rigging,  and 
vessels  to  constitute  a  little  fleet,  all  came  from 
the  British.  Fur  more  than  enough  for  all  pur- 
poses was  taken  and  much  destroyed ;  for  dam- 
age as  well  as  protection  was  an  object  of  the 
expedition — damage  to  the  British,  protection  to 
Americans ;  and  nobly  were  both  objects  ac- 
complished. Surpluses,  as  far  as  possible,  were 
Bent  home ;  and,  though  in  part  recaptured, 
these  accidents  did  not  diminish  the  merit  of 
the  original  capture.  The  great  whale  trade  of 
the  British  in  the  Pacific  was  broken  ':p,  the 
supply  of  oil  was  stopped,  the  London  lamps 
were  in  the  condition  of  those  of  the  "foolish 
virgins,"  and  a  member  of  Parliament  declared 
in  his  place  that  the  city  had  burnt  dark  for  a 
year. 

The  personal  history  of  Commodore  Porter, 
for  such  he  became,  was  full  of  incident  and  ad- 
vcuture,  all  in  keeping  with  his  generous  and 
heroic  character.  Twice  while  a  lad  and  serving 
in  merchant  vessels  in  the  West  Indies,  he  was 
impressed  by  the  British,  and,  by  his  courage 
and  conduct  made  his  escape,  each  time.  A  third 
attempt  at  impressment  was  repulsed  by  the 
bloody  defeat  of  the  press-gang.  The  same  at- 
tempt, renewed  with  increased  numbers,  wa.s 
again  repulsed  with  loss  to  the  British  party — 
yotmg  Porter,  only  sixteen,  among  the  most 
courageous  defv-nders  of  the  vessel.  He  was 
upwards  of  a  year  a  prisoner  at  Tripoli,  being 
first  lieutenant  on  board  the  Philadelphia  when 
she  grounded  before  that  city  and  was  captured. 
He  was  midshipman  with  the  then  Lieutenant 


RodgerH,  when  the  two  young  officers  and  clever, 
men  |)erformed  that  marvel  of  endurance  firm- 
ness, steadiness,  and  seamanship,  in  working  fop 
three  days  and  nights,  without  sleep  or  rest,  on 
the  French  frigate  Insurgent,  guarding  all  the 
time  their  173  prisoners,  and  conducting  tiiu 
prize  safe  into  port— as  related  in  the  notice  of 
Commodore  llodgers. 

After  his  return  from  the  Pacific,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  suppressing  piracy  in  the  West  Indies, 
which  he  speedily  accomplished  ;  but  for  punish- 
ing an  insult  to  the  flag  in  the  island  of  Porto 
Uico,  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  the  censure  of  a  court  martial.  Ills 
proud  spirit  would  not  brook  a  censure  wliich 
he  deemed  undeserved  ;  and  he  resigned  iiis 
commission  in  the  navy,  of  which  he  was  so 
brilliant  an  ornament.  The  writer  of  this  View 
was  a  close  observer  of  that  trial,  and  believed 
the  Commfxiorc  to  have  been  hardly  dealt  by, 
and  considered  the  result  a  confinnation  of  his 
general  view  of  courts  martial  where  the  govern- 
ment interferes — an  interference  (when  it  hap- 
pens) generally  foi  a  purpose,  either  to  convict 
or  acquit ;  and  rarely  failing  of  its  object  in 
either  case,  as  the  court  is  appointed  by  the 
government,  dependent  upon  it  for  future  honor 
and  favor,  acts  in  secret,  and  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Executive. 

Stimg  to  the  quick  by  such  requital  of  his 
services,  the  brave  officer  resigned  his  commis- 
sion, and  left  the  country  which  he  had  served 
so  faithfully,  and  loved  so  well,  and  took  .ser- 
vice in  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  then  lately  be- 
come independent  and  desirous  to  create  a  navy. 
But  he  was  not  allowed  to  live  and  mourn  an 
exile  in  a  foreign  land.  President  .Jackson  pro- 
posed to  restore  him  to  his  place  in  the  navy, 
but  he  refused  the  restoration  upon  the  same 
ground  that  he  had  resigned  upon — would  not 
remain  in  a  service  under  an  unreversed  sentence 
of  unjust  censure.  President  Jackson  then  gave 
him  the  place  of  Consul  General  at  Algiers  ;  and, 
upon  the  reduction  of  that  place  by  the  P>ench. 
appointed  him  the  United  States  Charge  d'Af- 
faires  to  the  Sublime  Porte — a  mission  after- 
wards raised  to  Minister  Resident  by  act  of 
Congress  f(jr  his  special  benefit.  The  Sultan 
Mahmoud — he  who  suppressed  the  Janissaries 
introduced  European  reforms,  and  so  greatk 
favored  Christians  and  strangers— was  then  on 
the  throne,  and  greatly  attached  to  the  Com- 
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modoro,  whoKC  conversation  and  opinions  he 
often  .soii(i;ht.  Ho  <lio(l  in  this  [tost,  and  wiiK 
lir(iiij;Jit  liome  to  1)0  buriod  in  tiio  country  whidi 
MUf  liirn  birth,  and  which  no  porsonal  wronj; 
cniild  make  iiim  cease  to  love.  A  national  whip 
of  war,  the  Tnixton,  brought  him  home — a  deli- 
cate roniplimcnt  in  the  Koiection  of  tlio  vch.soI 
)x:arin<;  tlio  name  of  the  commander  uniler 
whom  he  first  served. 

Humanity  was  a  riding  foafurc  in  his  charac- 
ter, and  of  this  ho  i^avo  constant  proof— humane 
to  the  enemy  as  well  as  to  liis  own  people.  Of 
his  numerous  captures  he  never  made  one  by 
Mnoflshed  when  milder  means  coidd  prevail  ; 
always  preferring,  by  his  superior  soanianship, 
to  place  them  in  predicaments  which  rx)ercod 
surrender.  Patriotism  was  a  part  of  his  soul, 
lie  was  modest  and  improtentious  ;  never  seem- 
ing to  know  that  he  had  done  things  of  which 
the  world  Udked,  and  of  which  posterity  would 
hear.  lie  was  a  "lion"  nowhere  but  on  the 
f|imrter-deck,  nnd  in  battle  with  the  enemies  of 
his  country.  He  was  affectionate  to  his  friends 
and  family,  just  and  kind  to  his  men  and  officers, 
attaching  all  to  him  for  life  and  for  death.  His 
m\v  remaining  with  him  when  their  terms  were 
expiring  in  the  Pacific,  and  refusing  to  quit  their 
commander  when  authorized  to  do  so  at  Valpa- 
raiso, were  proofs  of  their  devotion  and  affec- 
tion. 

Detailed  history  is  not  the  object  of  this  no- 
tice, but  character  and  instruction — the  deeds 
wliich  show  character,  and  the  actions  which 
instruct  posterity  ;  and  in  this  view  his  career 
i.s  a  lesson  for  statesmen  to  study — to  study  in 
its  humble  commencement  as  well  as  in  its  daz- 
zling; and  splendid  culmination.  Schools  do  not 
f-rm  such  commanders;  and,  if  they  did,  the 
wisdom  of  government  would  not  detect  the 
future  illustrious  captain  in  the  man  before  the 
mast,  or  in  the  boy  in  the  cabin.  Born  in  Bos- 
ton, the  young  Porter  came  to  man's  estate  in 
liallimore,  and  went  to  sea  at  sixteen  in  the 
tncrclmnt  ship  commanded  by  his  father— the 
worthy  father  of  such  a  son — making  many 
V"yai.'es  to  the  West  Indies.  There  he  earned 
liis  midshijjman's  warrant,  and  there  he  learned 
tlie  seamanship  which  made  him  the  worthy 
i-econd  of  Uodgers  in  that  marvellous  manage- 
rat'iit  of  the  Insurgent,  which  faithful  history 
will  love  to  commemorate.  Self-made  in  the 
tjcgiiming,  he  was  sell-acting  through  life,  and 


will  contiinie  to  act  yi[X)U  posterity,  if  amenable 
to  the  lesson  taught  by  his  life :  the  merchant 
service,  the  naval  school,  cruisers,  the  naval 
force,  separate  commands  for  young  men.  With 
a  little  32  gim  frigate,  all  carronades  except  a 
half-<lozen  stern  chasers,  and  they  only  twelvo- 
pounders,  ho  dominated  for  a  year  in  the  vast 
Pacific  Ocean ;  with  a  44  and  her  atterulant 
sloop-of-war,  brig,  and  schooner,  he  wotild  have 
dominated  there  to  the  end  of  t!ic  war.  He 
was  the  Paul  Jones  of  the  "  second  war  of  Inde- 
pendence," with  a  more  capacious  and  bettor 
regulated  mind,  and  had  the  felicity  to  trans- 
mit as  well  as  to  inherit  the  rjualities  of  a  com- 
mander. The  name  of  Port<r  is  yet  borne  with 
honorable  promise  on  the  roll  of  the  American 
navy. 


CHAPTER    CXIX. 

KKFIINDING  OF  GENEUAL  JACKSON'S  FINE. 

During  his  defence  of  New  Orleans  in  the 
winter  of  ISH-'lTi,  General  Jackson  was  ad- 
judged to  have  committed  a  contempt  of  court, 
in  not  producing  the  body  of  a  citizen  in  oliedi- 
encc  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpiut^  whom  he  had 
arrested  under  martial  law  which  lie  had  pro- 
claimed and  enforced  f(jr  the  defence  of  the 
city.  Ho  was  fined  for  the  contempt,  and  paid 
it  himself,  refusing  to  permit  his  friends,  and 
oven  the  ladies  of  New  Orleans  who  presented 
the  money  (fjl^OOO),  to  pay  it  lor  him.  Ho 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  court,  paying 
the  amount  befr>ro  he  left  tho  court  room,  but 
protesting  against  it  as  an  illegal  exaction,  and 
as  involving  the  imputation  of  illegality  on  \m 
conduct.  This  conveyed  a  reproach  undar 
which  he  was  always  sensitive,  but  to  relievo 
himself  from  which  ho  would  countenance  no 
proceeding  while  he  was  still  on  tho  theatre  of 
public  action,  and  especially  while  he  was 
President.  His  retirement  to  private  life  re- 
moved the  obstacle  to  the  action  of  his  friciif'.s, 
and  soon  thereafter  Mr.  Linn,  a  senator  from 
the  State  of  Missouri,  brought  in  a  bill  for  re- 
funding the  fine.  This  was  a  quarter  of  a 
centtiry  after  it  had  been  imposed.  On  getting 
notice  of  this  proceeding  General  Jackson  wrote 
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a  letter  to  Senutor  Tiiiin,  of  which  the  leading 
parupruphs  arc  here  given. 

''  Having  observed  in  the  newKpafwrs  that 
you  had  given  notice  of  your  intention  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  refund  to  mo  the  fine  (principal 
and  interent)  imposed  by  Judge  Hall,  for  the 
declaration  of  martial  law  at  New  Orleans,  it  was 
my  determination  to  address  you  on  the  Hub- 
ject  ;  but  the  feeble  state  of  my  health  has  here- 
tofore prevented  it.  I  felt  that  it  was  my  duty 
to  thank  you  for  this  disinterested  and  voluntary 
act  of  justice  to  my  character,  and  to  assure  you 
that  it  places  me  under  obligations  which  I 
shall  always  acknowledge  with  gratitude. 

"  It  is  not  the  amoiuit  of  the  line  that  is  im- 
portant to  me :  but  it  is  the  fact  that  it  was 
imposed  for  reasons  which  were  not  well 
founded  ;  and  for  the  exercise  of  an  authority 
wliich  was  necessary  to  the  successful  defence 
of  New  Orleans;  and  without  which,  it  nnist 
be  now  obvious  to  all  the  vorld,  the  British 
woidd  have  been  in  possession,  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  of  that  great  emjiorium  of  the 
West.  In  this  point  of  view  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  country  is  interested  in  the  passage  of 
the  bill ;  for  exigencies  like  those  which  existed 
at  New  Orleans  may  again  arise  ;  and  a  com- 
manding-general ought  not  to  be  deterred  from 
taking  the  necessary  responsibility  by  the  re- 
flection that  it  is  in  the  i)0wer  of  a  vindictive 
judge  to  impair  his  private  fi^itune,  and  place  a 
stain  upon  his  character  which  cannot  be  re- 
moved. I  would  be  the  last  man  on  earth  to 
do  any  act  which  would  invalidate  the  principle 
that  the  military  should  always  be  subjected  to 
the  civil  power;  but  I  contend,  that  at  New 
Orleans  no  measure  was  taken  by  me  which 
was  at  war  with  this  principle,  or  which,  if 
properly  understood,  was  not  necessary  to  pre- 
serve it. 

"  When  I  declared  martial  law.  Judge  Hall 
was  in  the  city  ;  and  h^  visited  me  often,  when 
the  propriety  of  its  declaration  was  discussed, 
and  was  recommended  by  the  leading  and  pa- 
triotic citizens.  Judging  from  his  actions,  he 
appeared  to  approve  it.  The  morning  the  order 
was  issued  he  was  in  my  office  ;  and  when  it 
was  read,  he  was  heard  to  exclaim :  '  Nvw  the 
country  may  be  saved :  without  it,  it  wan  lost.^ 
How  he  came  afterwards  to  unite  with  the 
treacherous  and  disaffected,  and,  by  the  exercise 
of  his  power,  endeavored  to  paralyze  my  exer- 
tions, it  is  not  necessary  here  to  explain, 
was  enough  for  me  to  know,  that  if  I  was  ex- 
cusable in  the  declaration  of  martial  law  in 
order  to  defend  the  city  when  the  enemy  were 
besieging  it,  it  was  right  to  continue  it  until  all 
danger  was  over.  For  full  information  on  this 
part  of  the  subject,  I  refer  you  to  my  defence 
under  Judge  IlalPs  rule  for  me  to  appear  and 
show  cause  why  an  attachment  should  not  issue 
for  a  contempt  of  court.  This  defence  is  in  the 
appendix  to  '  Eaton's  Life  of  Jackson.' 

"  There  is  no  truth  iu  the  rumor  which  you 


nf)tice,  that  the  line  he  im|(osi'd  was  paid  ],y 
others.  Every  cent  of  it  was  jmid  by  niyccli'. 
When  the  sentence  was  iironotnicod,  ^ir.  Almir 
li.  Duncan  (who  had  been  one  of  my  aidi's-rlc- 
camp,  and  was  one  of  my  counsti),  lieiiiiii<r  nie 
request  Miijor  Ueed  to  rejiair  to  my  (inultirs 
and  bring  the  sum — not  intending  to  Uavi  ttiu 
room  initil  the  line  was  paid — asked  the  clcik 
if  he  would  take  his  check.  The  clerk  rcpliiMl 
in  the  aflirmative,  and  Mr.  Duncan  gave  tlio 
clieck.  I  then  directed  my  aide  to  proceed  rurtli- 
wilh,  get  the  money,  and  meet  >Ir.  Dunoan's 
check  at  the  bank  and  take  it  up;  wliich  was 
done.  These  are  the  facts  ;  and  Major  Duvc/ac 
now  in  the  Assembly  of  New  York,  can  veiif)' 
them. 

"It  is  true,  as  T  was  informed,  that  tlie  laditH 
<lid  raise  the  amount  to  j)ay  the  fine  and  costs  • 
but  when  I  heard  of  it.  I  advised  them  to  apply 
it  to  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  tluit 
had  been  made  so  by  those  who  had  fallen  in 
the  defence  of  the  coimtry.  It  was  so  applied 
as  I  had  every  reason  to  believe ;  but  Majdr 
Davezac  can  tell  you  more  particularly  what 
was  done  with  it." 

The  refunding  of  the  fine  in  the  sense  of  a 
pecimiary  retribution,  was  altogether  refused 
and  repulsed  both  by  General  Jackson  and  his 
friends.  lie  would  oidy  have  it  upon  tlu 
ground  of  an  illegal  exaction — as  a  wnjii^'rnl 
exercise  of  authority — and  as  operating  a  dec.ia- 
ration  that,  in  declaring  martial  law,  and  im- 
prisoning the  citizen  under  it,  and  in  refusing' 
to  produce  his  body  upon  a  writ  of  huheun  cur- 
;;hs,  and  sending  the  judge  himself  out  of  the 
city,  ho  was  justified  by  the  laws  of  the  land 
in  all  that  he  did.  Congress  was  quite  reafly. 
by  a  general  vote,  to  refund  the  fine  in  a  way 
that  would  not  commit  members  on  the  point  of 
legality.  It  was  a  thing  constantly  done  in  the 
ca.se  of  ofiicers  sued  for  official  acts,  and  without 
strict  inquiry  into  the  legality  of  the  act  where 
the  officer  was  acting  in  goodfaith  for  the  public 
service.  In  all  such  cases  Congress  readily  as- 
sumed the  pecuniary  consequences  of  the  act, 
either  paying  the  fine,  or  damages  awarded,  or 
restoring  it  after  it  had  been  paid.  Genera! 
Jackson  might  have  had  his  fine  refunded  In 
the  same  way  without  opposition  ;  but  it  was 
not  the  money,  but  release  from  the  imjiu- 
tation  of  illegal  conduct  that  he  desired ;  and 
with  a  view  to  imply  that  release  the  bill  was 
drawn:  and  that  made  it  the  subject  of  an 
earnestly  contested  debate  in  both  Houses.  In 
the  Senate,  where  the  bill  originated,  Mr.  Tap- 
pan  of  Ohio,  vindicated  the  recourse  to  martial 
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law,  and  U8  being  nccosHary  for  the  safety  of 

the  city. 

"I  tiHk  you  to  consiiliT  the  position  in  wliich 
luMvns  piiiped ;  the  city  of  New  Orleans  was, 
frrim  the  necessity  of  the  ease,  his  camp ;  the 
Itritisli,  in  siiiu'rior  force,  had  landed,  and  were 
(•i;:iit  or  nine  miles  l)elow  tlie  city;  within  tliree 
Imnrs'  march ;  in  his  camp  were  many  over 
whdin  lie  had  no  control,  whom  he  conld  not 
prevent  (or  punish  by  any  process  of  civil  law) 
hum  convcyin};;  intelli;ience  to  the  enemy  of  his 
MimhiTS,  means  of  defence  or  offence,  as  well 
as"F  his  intended  or  probable  movements;  was 
not  the  entire  command  of  his  own  camp  neces- 
sary to  any  efficient  action?  It  seems  to  me 
tliut  this  cannot  be  doubted.  In  time  of  war, 
when  the  enemy's  f(»rce  is  near,  and  a  battle  is 
im|ienilinjr,  if  your  peneral  is  obliged,  by  the 
iieassities  of  his  position,  and  the  propriety  of 
hi>  o]i(T«tions,  to  occupy  a  city  as  his  camp,  he 
imist  have  the  entire  command  of  such  city,  for 
tiie  plain  reascm  that  it  is  impossible,  without 
siich  command,  to  conduct  his  operations  with 
that  secrecy  which  is  necessary  to  his  success. 
Thi'  nefclect,  therefore,  to  take  such  command, 
would  be  to  neplcct  the  duty  which  his  country 
had  imposed  upon  him.  I  perceive  but  two 
ways  in  whicli  General  Jackson  could  have  ob- 
tained the  command  of  his  own  camp;  one  was 
tiy  driving  all  the  inhabitants  out  of  the  city, 
tiie  other  l)y  declnrinp;  martial  law.  Ho  wisely 
and  humanely  ch(ise  the  latter,  and  by  so  «loin{r, 
saved  the  city  from  being  sacked  and  plundered, 
and  its  inhabitants  from  being  outraged  or  de- 
stroyed by  the  enemy." 

But  this  arrest  of  a  citizen,  and  refusal  to 
oljcy  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  was  after  the 
British  hail  been  repulsed,  and  after  a  rumor  of 
peace  had  arrived  at  tlio  city,  but  a  rumor  coin- 
in;;  through  a  British  commander,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  trusted  by  the  American  general. 
He  thought  the  peace  a  probable,  l)Ut  by  no  means 
a  certain  event :  and  he  could  not  upon  a  prob- 
ability relax  the  mea.sures  which  a  sense  of 
danf,'er  had  dictated.  The  reasons  for  this  were 
given  by  the  General  himself  in  his  answer  to 
show  cause  why  the  rule  which  had  been 
granted  should  not  be  made  absolute. 

■'  The  enemy  had  retired  from  their  position, 
it  is  true  ;  but  they  were  still  on  the  coast,  and 
within  a  few  hours'  sail  of  the  city.  They  had 
been  defeated,  and  with  loss;  but  that  loss 
was  to  be  repaired  by  expected  reinforcements. 
Their  numbers  much  more  than  quadrupled  all 
the  regular  forces  which  the  respondent  could 
command ;  and  the  term  of  service  of  his  most 
efficient  militia  force  was  about  to  expire. 
Del'eat,  to  a  powerful  and  active  enemy,  was 
more  likely  to  operate  as  an  incentive  to  renewed 


and  increased  exertion,  than  to  inspire  them 
with  de8|H)nrIency,  or  to  paralyze  their  elfortfl. 
A  treaty,  it  is  true,  had  been  probably  signed, 
but  yet  it  might  not  be  ratified.  Its  contents 
even  had  not  trunspired  ;  so  that  no  reasonable 
conjectuie  could  be  formed  whether  it  would 
1)0  accc))table  ;  and  the  intlcencc  which  the  ac- 
count of  the  signature  had  on  the  army  was 
deleterious  in  the  extreme,  and  showed  a  neces- 
sity for  increased  ent'rgy,  instead  of  relaxation 
of  discipline.  Men  who  had  shown  themselves 
zealous  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  campaign, 
became  lukewarm  in  the  service.  Wicked  and 
weak  men,  who,  from  liieir  situaticju  in  life, 
ought  to  have  furnished  a  better  example, 
secretly  encourage<l  the  spirit  of  insubordina- 
tion. They  affected  to  pity  the  hardships  of 
those  who  were  kept  in  the  field  ;  they  fomented 
discontent,  by  insinuating  that  the  merits  of 
those  to  whom  they  addressed  themselves,  had 
not  been  sufficiently  noticed  or  applauded  ;  and 
disorder  rose  to  such  an  alarming  height,  that  at 
one  period  only  fifteen  men  and  one  officer  were 
found  out  of  a  whole  reginjent.  stationed  to 
guard  the  very  avenue  through  which  the 
enemy  had  penetrated  into  the  country.  At 
another  point,  equally  impcrtant,  a  whole  corps, 
on  which  the  greatest  reliance  had  teen  placed, 
operated  ujjon  by  the  acts  of  a  foreign  agent, 
suddenly  deserted  their  jxist.  If,  trusting  to  an 
uncertain  peace,  the  respondent  had  revoked  his 
proclamation,  or  ceased  to  act  under  it,  the  fatal 
se(;urity  by  which  they  were  lulle<l,  would  have 
destroyed  all  discii)line,  dissolved  ail  his  force, 
and  left  him  without  any  means  of  ded'uding 
the  country  against  an  enemy  instructed  by  the 
traitors  within  our  bosom,  of  the  time  and  place 
at  which  he  might  safely  make  his  attack.  In 
such  an  event,  his  life,  which  would  certainly 
have  been  offered  up,  would  have  been  but  a 
!  feeble  expiation  for  the  disgrace  and  misery  into 
;  which  his  criminal  negligence  would  have 
plunged  the  country." 

! 

j      A  newspaper  in  the  city  puV)lishcd  an  inflam- 

j  matory  article,  assuming  the  peace  to  be  cer- 
tain, though  not  communicated  by  our  govern- 
ment,  inveighed    against   the    conduct   of  the 
(ieneral  in  keeping  up  martial  law  as  illegal 
and  tyrannical,  incited  jKJople  to  disregard  it, 
j  and  plead  the  right  of  volunteers  to  disband 
!  who  had  engaged   to  serve    during  the   war. 
;  Louallicr,  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly, 
I  was  given  up  as  the  author  of  the  article :  the 
;  General  had  him  arrested  and  confined:  Judge 
;  Hall  issued  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  release 
;  his  body :  General  .Jackson  ordered  the  Judge 
I  out  of  the  city,  and  sent  a  guard  to  conduct  him 
out.    All  this  took  place  on  the  10th  and  11th 
of  March :   on  the  loth  authentic  news  of  the 
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peace  arrivcfl,  nnd  tho  martial   law  ccancd  to    of  contempt ;  it  \n  tlu;  iiowor  of  H('lf-|,rist.rva. 

tion  (fivcii  to  tln'  coiirtM  ;  it  itMuiti  from  inn ,. 
Hity  nldiu',  nrul  cxtciKlH  hd  furtliiT  tlmn  ncns- 
Hity  Htrictly  n!<|iiirt's  ;  it  Iuim  hd  power  ti>  uvcn^'c 
the  wroiij^s  iiiiil  injiiricH  done  to  the  jiidp',  lui- 
IcsH  those  wroiips  ot)Htni(!t  llic  rcjriiiiir  conrx; 
of  Justice.  I  airi  u\vnre  iilso  of  tlic  iiiiiiiik  r  in 
which  the  law  of  eoiitempt  hiis  lucn  ii'hiiinis- 
teieii  in  onr  courts  where  no  statute  Jmv  n  ^ii- 
iati'il  it,  niid  it  was  left  to  tlie  rjiscreiion  of  the 
judges  to  ficteniiiiK!  what  was  or  wa>  not  a 
contempt.  In  one  case  a  man  was  lined  for 
contempt  for  reviewin(;  the  opinion  of  a  jui|<.'(; 
in  a  newHpafM'r.  This  jud>re  was  impeached  lie- 
fore  this  l)ody  and  aci|uitted,  hecause  not  (jiiile 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  voted  hitn  H'"l'y. 
Some  senators,  thinkiri';  proliahly  that  us  (,'(;ii- 


exist.     .fud>?e  Ilnll   n^turncfl   to  the  city,  and 
Mr.  Tii|)pan  thus  rulatcn  what  took  place : 

"  Tnstead  of  uniting  with  the  whole  popula- 
tion, headed  hy  their  vc'uerahle  hishop,  in  joy 
and  thankfulness  for  a  deliverance  almost  mi- 
raculous, iwhieved  hy  the  wisdom  and  enerj^y 
of  the  General  and  the  gallantry  f)f  his  anny, 
he  was  hroodinj^  over  Ids  own  imaginary 
wn)n)?*<,  and  planning  some  method  to  rei)air 
his  wiMHided  dij^nily.  On  this  day,  twenty- 
seven  years  a^o,  ho  caused  a  rule  of  th(!  district 
court  to  Ih!  served  on  (ieneral  Jackson,  to  ap- 
pear hefore  him  and  show  cause  why  an  attach- 
ment should  not  issue  a;^rainst  him  for : — Ist. 
Iklhsinj;  to  oln-y  a  writ  issued  hy  Jurluc?  Hall. 


2d.  Detaininin  an  oripnal  pajK-r  helo!if,'inK  to  K'''-"'^  *""'  '"'K'lceted  to  puss  a  law  on  the  sul,- 
the  court.  And  .'M,  for  imprisoning  the  .Judf?e.  J^"*'*'  '''  contempt,  the  jud^e  hud  noli„n-  to 
The  first  cause  was  for  the  fJeneral  refusing  to    K"^'*"'  '!'»  '''^'-'-L't'o"  '«>  the  mutter,  and  there- 


ohey  a  writ  of  hohpiiH  rorpuu  in  the  case  of  ,  fore  ou(j;ht  .lot  to  he  convicted.    Coukicss  im 
•  -       ■      ■   •  ■     mediately  passed  such  a  law.  and  no  conleiiipirt 

have  oc(!urred  since  in  the  United  States  courlrs." 


JiOuallier ;  the  seconil  for  detaining  the  writ. 
'J'he  whole  of  these  three  causes  assisted  are 
foiUHled  on  the  hypothesis,  that  instemi  of  Gen- 
eral .Juckson  havin;;  connniind  of  his  camp,  he  ; 
exercised  a  limited  authority  un<ler  the  control 
of  the  civil  miif^istracy.  I  tnist  I  have  satisfied 
you  that  martial  law  did  in  fact  exist,  and  of 
necessary  consequence,  that  Jndne  Hall's  au- 
thority was  suspended.     If  he  was  injured  by 


it,  siiivly  he  was  not  the  jnoper  peison  to  try  ycu.s  were : 
(ieneral  Jackson  for  that  injury.     The  princi-        ,; .,  . ,, 

pal  comiiluint  uftainst  (Jeneral  Jackson  was  for  .,  ' *'*^^'^*"'''^-,  t\u\ 

impristmin-'    the    Jiidne.      The    imprisonment  <^i'""''I''  *-"V'"^''"V 


The  speech  of  Judj;e  Tap|)ttn  covered  the  facts 
of  the  case,  upon  which,  and  other  speeches  de- 
livered, the  Senate  ina<le  up  its  mind,  and  llie 
hill  was  passed,  thouj^h  upon  a  pood  division, 
and  a  visihie  develojiment  of  party  lines.    The 


IJaghy,   Benton,  Huclianan. 
Fulton,  (fiaham,   Ikndir- 


iprisoninj;  the  Jiidne.  llie  im| 
consisted  insendin<;  an  officer  toescr)rt  him  out 
of  camp ;  ri  ;  for  this,  instead  of  taking  the 
rejiular  legal  remedy,  hy  an  action  for  assault 
antl  false  imi)risonment,,  in  the  State  court,  which 
was  open  to  him  as  well  us  every  other  citizen, 
he  called  the  Oeneral  to  answer  hefore  himself. 
He  went  before  the  Judge  and  pnjfTered  to  show 
cause  ;  the  Judge  would  not  permit  him  to  do 
this,  nor  would  ho  allow  him  to  assign  hia  rea- 
sons in  writing  for  his  conrluct,  but,  without 
trial,  without  a  hearing  of  his  defence,  he  fincil 
him  one  thousand  dollars.  You  all  know  the 
conduct  of  the  General  on  that  occa.sion ;   he  i  ,      ,,         •  i  i     ^t 

saved  the  Judge  from  the  rising  indignation  of  '  I"  the  House  it  was  well  supported  l)y  Mi. 
the  people  and  paid  his  fine  to  the  United  States  ;  Charles  Jared  Ingersoll,  and  others,  and  pas-eJ 
marshal.  These  proceedings  of  Judge  Hall  |  at  the  ensuing  session  by  a  huge  majority— Ij"* 
were  not  only  e.xccedingly  outnigeou.s,  but  they  |  28.  This  gratifying  result  took  place  before 
were  wholly  illegal  and  void ;  for,  as  .says  an     ,      ,      ,      .*',,  ,    ,    ,  .i    .  i    i    i 

eminent  English  jurist,  'even  an  act  of  parlia-  1  the  death  of  General  Jackson,  so  that  lie  liiul 
ment  co'viot  make  a  man  a  judge  in  his  own  '  the  consolation  of  seeing  the  only  two  nets 
cause.'  I'his  was  truly  and  wholly  the  cau.sc  \  which  impugned  the  legality  of  any  part  of  his 
of  the  Judge  him.self.     If  a  law  of  LVmgress  had 


son.  King,  Linn,  McDutHe,  McUoherts.  .Mnii- 
guni,  Kives,  Sevier,  Smith  of  CNiiiiiecticut,  Smitii 
of  Iiiilianii,  Sprague,  Sturgeon,  Talliiiad(:e,  '\'»\i- 
pan.  Walker,  Wilcox,  Williams,  Woodhuiy. 
Wright,  Young— 28." 

The  nays  were : 

'•  Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  lier- 
ricn,  C'hoatc,  Clayton,  Conrad,  Crafts,  Critten- 
den, Dayton,  Evans,  Huntington,  Kerr,  .Merriek. 
Miller.  Morehead,  Phelps,  White,  Woodtniilge 
—20.'' 


existed  which  authorized  him  to  sit  in  judgment 
npon  any  man  for  an  injury  inflicted  upon  him- 
self, such  a  law  would  have  been  a  mere  dead 
letter,  and  the  Judge  would  have  l>een  bound  to 
disregard  it.  It  was  the  violation  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  jurisprudence  which  aroused  the  indig- 
nation of  the  people  and  endangered  the  life  of 
this  contemptible  judge.    I  am  aware  of  the  law 


conduct — the  senatorial  condemnation  for  tliu 
removal  of  the  deposits,  and  the  procee(liii|.'s  in 
New  Orleans  under  martial  law— both  con- 
demned by  the  national  representation,  and  tin; 
judicial  record  as  well  ius  the  Senate  journal, 
left  free  from  imputation  upon  him. 


ANNO  IMS.    JOHN  TYI.KK,  I'lUlsIhKNT. 
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CHAPTER   CXX. 

KEPKAIi  or  TIIK   IIANKIIIIT  ACT:    A'H'ACK   <>K 
MIt  CISHINtJ  ON  MIt,  (l,AV:   IT.-J  IlKIUKK. 

Tins  tneaHiire  was  immcdiiitcly  romniciircd  in 
the  Ildimi'  of  l{«'|)rcwiitativtN,  and  jircsstd  witli 
vijfor  to  its  (•(tncIiiHion.  Mr.  Kverett,  of  Vvr- 
niont,  liniii^lit  in  \\ii'  nixiil  )iin  on  ItiiM*,  and 
after  a  strcniiouH  rontest  from  a  tcnacioiiH  mi- 
nority, it  waH  [laHHtsd  by  the  iincxp«'<f( d  vote 
of  two  to  on(! — to  1)0  [ircciso — I  KJ  to  72.  In 
tlic  Senate  it  liad  the  same  Hucresh,  and  prrcattr, 
Uinf;  passed  liy  nearly  three  to  one — .'!4  to  I. '5; 
ami  the  reixalitij];  .-let  heinR  carried  to  AFr.  Ty- 
ler, he  signed  it  as  proinplly  as  he  liad  signed 
the  haiikrujit  act  itself.  This  was  a  splendid 
victory  for  the  tninority  wlio  had  resisted  the 
paHsage  of  the  hill,  and  for  the  jteople  who  had 
condemned  it.  The  same  memhers,  silting  in 
the  same  chairs,  who  a  year  and  a  lialf  before, 
pa«scd  the  net,  now  repealed  it.  The  samt; 
President  who  had  recommended  it  in  a  in<'S- 
Fape,  and  signed  th(!  act  as  soon  as  it  passed, 
D'lw  signed  the  act  wliic^h  pnt  an  enil  to  its  ex- 
istence. A  vicious  and  criminal  law,  corruptly 
passed,  and  made  the  means  of  passing  two 
other  odious  measures,  was  itself  now  brought 
to  judgment,  condenmed,  and  struck  from  the 
statute-hook  ;  and  this  great  result  was  the 
work  of  the  people.  All  the  authorities — legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judicial — had  sustaineil 
the  act.  Only  one  judge  in  the  whole  United 
States  (11.  \V.  Wells,  Esq.,  United  States  dis- 
t-ict  judge  for  Missoiiri),  condemned  it  a.s  un- 
constitutional. All  the  rest  sustained  it,  and 
he  was  overruled.  But  the  intuitive  .sense  of 
honor  and  justice  in  the  jHJOpIe  revolted  at  it. 
They  rose  against  it  in  masses,  and  condemned 
it  in  every  form — in  public  meetings,  in  legisla- 
tive resolves,  in  the  press,  in  memorials  to  Con- 
gress, and  in  elections.  The  tables  of  the  two 
Uou.scs  were  loaded  with  petitions  and  remon- 
Btrances,  deman<ling  the  repeal,  and  the  mem- 
Ijcrs  were  simply  the  organs  f)f  the  people  in 
pronouncing  it-  Never  had  the  popular  voice 
been  more  effective — never  more  meritoriously 
raised.  The  odious  act  was  not  only  repealed, 
but  its  authors  rebuked,  and  compelled  to  pro- 
nounce the  rebuke  upon  themselves.    It  was  a 


proud  and  triumphant  instance  of  the  innate, 
upright  sentiment  of  the  |M'opl(>,  rising  above  all 
the  learning  and  wisdom  of  the  constituted  au- 
thorities. Nor  was  it  the  only  instance.  The 
bankrupt  act  of  forty  years  before,  though 
strictly  a  bankrupt  act  as  known  to  the  legisla- 
tion of  all  commenial  countries,  was  re|N-aled 
within  two  years  after  its  pa.ssngc — and  that  by 
the  democratic  administration  of  .Mr.  .bUerMin  : 
this  of  IK 11,  a  bankrupt  act  onl>  in  name — an 
a<'t  for  the  abolition  of  debts  at  the  will  of  the 
riebtor  in  reality — had  a  still  shorter  course, 
and  a  still  more  ignominious  death.  Two  such 
condemnations  of  iM^ts  for  getting  ridof<hbts. 
an!  honorable  to  the  ])eople,  and  lK!S|M'ak  a  high 
di'gree  of  reverence  for  the  sacred  obligations 
between  debtor  and  creditor;  anil  whih;  credit 
is  due  to  many  of  the  party  ili,s<.riniinated  as 
federal  in  IHOI),  and  as  whig  in  IHJO  (but  al- 
ways the  same),  for  their  assistance  in  con- 
demning the.i-e  acts,  yet  as  party  measures,  the 
honor  of  resisting  their  jiassage  ami  conducting 
their  re|teal,  in  both  instances,  l)elong8  to  the 
democracy. 

The  repeal  of  this  act,  though  carried  by  such 
large  majorities,  and  so  fully  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  the  peoj)le,  was  a  bitter  mortifica- 
tion to  the  administration.  It  was  their  mea- 
sure, and  one  of  their  measures  of  "relief"  to 
the  country.  Mr.  Webster  had  drawn  the  bill, 
and  made  the  main  speech  for  it  in  th(!  Senat*-. 
Ijefore  he  went  into  the  cabinet.  Mr.  Tyler 
had  recommended  it  in  a  sjtecial  message,  and 
promptly  gave  it  bis  ajiproving  signature.  To 
have  to  sign  a  repeal  bill,  so  s(jon,  condemning 
what  he  had  recommended  and  approved,  was 
most  unpalatable :  to  see  a  measure  intended 
for  the  "relief"  of  the  [K'Ople  repulsed  by  tho.sc 
it  was  intended  to  relieve,  was  a  most  unwel- 
come vision.  From  the  beginning  the  rejR'al 
was  resisted,  and  by  a  species  of  argimient,  not 
uddres.sed  to  the  merits  of  the  measure,  but  to 
the  state  of  parties,  the  conduct  of  men,  and  the 
means  of  getting  the  government  carried  on. 
Mr.  Caleb  Cushing  was  the  organ  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
House  ;  and,  identifying  himself  with  these  two 
in  his  attacks  and  defences,  he  presented  a  sort 
of  triumvirate  in  which  he  l)ecamu  the  spidvcs- 
man  of  the  others.  In  this  character  he  spoke 
often,  and  with  a  zeal  which  outrun  discretion, 
and  brought  him  into  much  collision  with  tho 
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Mouse,  and  kept  him  irnich  occupied  in  «!ifi'nil- 
iiiK  hiriiMcir,  uiul  tliu  two  I'liiinciit  irtkoiiiiki-h 
wlio  were  nut  in  u  poNition  to  H|ii-ak  for  tlioni- 
«oIvi'N.  A  few  piisMiii^cs  fioni  tlu'wc  Hpi't-clios, 
from  botli  sides,  will  Ik'  ^ivcn  to  mIiow  tlu'  st  itc 
ufnii-n  and  parlitH  at  tliiit  time,  iind  how  mncli 
|MTHoiml  considerations  hi;d  to  d(i  with  tranMiict- 
ing  tlio  husiiU'SH  of  (^»n};rusH.    Thus: 

"  Mr.  Cnshinp;,  who  was  entitled  to  the  floor, 
nddrew'd  the  IIoiihc  at  leii;.'th,  in  reply  to  tlic 
remarks  niiide  \>y  various  p;ntlemen,  durinK  tlie 
last  three  weeks  in  reJution  to  the  pn'sent  ad- 
ministration, lie  commeiifLd  hy  reinarkiiif; 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  ac- 
cused of  ohstructinu  the  passajfe  of  whig  mea- 
sures of  relief,  and  was  charf^ed  with  uncertain- 
ty luid  vacillation  of  purjiose.  As  these  (diai'nes 
had  heen  nuide  aj.iainst  the  President,  he  felt  it 
to  he  his  duty  to  ask  the  country  who  was 
clmrKeahle  with  vacillation  and  uncertainty  of 
purpose,  and  the  destruction  of  measures  of  re- 
lief /  Who  were  they  who,  with  saiMilegious 
hanils,  were  seekinjjj  to  expunge  the  last  mea- 
sure of  the  'ill-starred'  extra  session  fnmi  the 
statute-hooks  ?  Forty-seven  whijrs,  he  an- 
swered, associated  with  the  democratic  party 
in  the  House,  and  formed  a  coalition  to  hlot  out 
that  measure.  lie  repeated  it  :  forty-seven 
whiga  formed  a  coalition  with  the  democrats  to 
expunge  all  the  remains  of  the  extra  session 
which  existed.  For  three  weeks  past,  there 
liad  Ikjen  constantly  poured  forth  the  most  elo- 
quent demmciations  of  the  President,  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  of  himself.  Jle  might 
imagine,  as  was  said  l»y  Warren  Iliustings  when 
Buch  torrents  of  demmciation  were  poured  out 
upon  him,  that  there  wus  Eomu  foundation  for 
the  imputation  of  the  orators.  lie  should  in- 
quire into  the  merits  of  the  political  (juestions, 
and  into  the  accusations  made  against  him.  He 
was  told  that  he  had  thrown  a  firebrand  into 
the  House — that  he  had  brought  a  tomahawk 
here.  lie  denied  it.  Ifo  had  done  no  such 
thing.  It  was  not  true  that  he  commenced  the 
debate  which  was  carried  on  ;  and  when  gen- 
tlemen said  that  he  hrul  volunteered  remarks 
out  of  the  regular  order,  in  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Teiuiessee  [Mr.  Aunoi.d],  he  told 
them  that  they  were  not  judges.  His  mode  of 
defence  was  counter-attack,  and  it  was  for  liim 
to  judge  of  the  argument.  If  he  carried  the 
war  uito  the  enemy's  camp,  tlie  responsibility 
was  with  those  who  commenced  the  attack." 

Mr.  Clay,  though  retiring  from  Congress,  and 
not  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
was  brought  into  the  debate,  and  accused  of 
setting  up  a  dictatorshij),  and  bafHing  or  con- 
trolling the  constitutional  administration : 

"  The  position  of  the  two  great  parties,  and 


thoHp  few  who  stooil  here  to  dcfenil  thr  a.(H  rif 
the  administration,  wa^  ln'culiur.  Oui  ;;(H(.ni- 
mcnt  was  now  nndeigoing  a  lot  jn  a  new  imr- 
ticular.  This  was  the  first  time  that  tln'  iii|. 
ministration  of  the  gdvernnicnt  hid  cmt  , in- 
volved upon  the  \'ic(-President.  Now,  he  \i.„\ 
called  ujion  the  people  and  the  Hoiim' tn  udaiit 
lhem>eIveH  to  that  contingency,  and  Hup|»irl  tlic 
consiitulion  ;  for  with  the 'consliiiitiuiml  fari.' 
was  associated  the  party  fact ;  and  whilst  the 
President  was  not  a  party  chief  there  wan  a 
party  chief  of  the  narty  in  power.  The  (|iirs. 
tion  was,  whether  there  could  be  two  ailinini>- 
trations— one,  a  constitutional  ailniihi-tnitiiin, 
by  the  President  ;  and  the  other  a  party  »il- 
ministration,  exercised  by  a  party  eh  ef  iii  tim 
capitfd  ?  With  this  issue  before  him— wlictlicr 
the  President,  r)r  the  party  leaih'r— the  chitrin 
the  White  House,  or  the  chief  in  the  ca|iitii|— 
should  carry  on  the  administration — he  Kit  it 
to  be  a  duty  which  he  f)we(l  to  the  governniciit 
of  his  country  to  give  his  aid  to  the  constitii- 
tional  chief  That  was  the  real  ([uestion  which 
had  pervaded  all  our  contests  thus  far." 

Such  nn  unparliamentary  reference  to  Mr. 
Clay,  a  mend)er  of  a  different  House,  could  not 
pass  without  reply  in  a  place  where  ho  could 
not  sjjcak  for  himself,  but  where  his  friemlH 
wei-c  abundant.  Mr.  (Jarret  Davis,  of  Ken- 
tucky, performed  that  oflice,  and  found  in  the 
fifteen  years'  support  of  Mr.  Clay  by  Mr.  CuhIi- 
ing  (previous  to  his  sudden  adhesion  to  Mr. 
Tyler  at  the  extra  session),  matter  of  persoiiul 
recrimination : 

"  Mr.  Garret  Davis  replied  to  the  portion  of 
the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  CusHiNu]  relating  to  the  alleged  dictation 
of  the  ex-senator  froni  Kentucky  [Mr.  ClavJ. 
The  gent.  ,  ...n  from  Miussachu.setts  declared 
that  thci'e  were  but  two  alternatives— one,  a 
constitutional  administration,  under  the  leail  of 
the  President ;  and  the  other,  a  faction,  uikUt 
the  leatl  of  the  senator  from  Kentucky.  Such 
remarks  were  no  more  nor  less  than  calumnies 
on  that  distinguished  man  ;  and  he  would  ask 
the  gentleman  what  principle  Mr.  Clay  had 
changed,  by  which  he  had  obtained  the  ill-will 
of  the  gentleman,  after  having  had  his  supjiort 
for  fifteen  yeai's  previous  to  the  extra  session  ? 
He  asked,  Did  the  senator  from  Kentucky  hrinj; 
forward  any  new  measure  at  the  extra  session  ? 
Did  he  enter  upon  any  untrodden  path,  in  order 
to  embarrass  the  path  of  John  Tyler  1  No,  was 
the  answer." 

Reverting  to  the  attacks  on  the  administra- 
tion, Mr.  Cashing  considered  them  as  the  im- 
potent blows  of  a  faction,  beating  its  brain.s  out 
against  the  immovable  rock  of  the  Tyler  gov- 
crumeut : 
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"It  was  now  nearly  two  yearn  Kincc,  in  ne- 
rnrdance  with  a  vole  of  the  people,  a  cliannc 
tddk  jiliMc  in  the  afltninist ration  of  the  (.'ovcrii- 
menl.  Since  that  time,  an  internecine  war  had 
aii«en  in  the  dominant,  party.  The  war  liad 
ii(nvhicn  jiurHued  forahout  one  year  ami  a  half; 
liiit,  in  the  midst  of  it,  the  federal  ftovernincnl, 
uith  ilM  fixed  eonHlitutioii,  had  stood,  like  the 
irod  Terminu.s,  defying  the  pro^res.s  of  those 
wliowere  rnshinK  ajrainst  it.  The  country  liad 
vecn  one  party  llirow  itself  against  the  immov- 
nlile  roek  of  (he  constitution.  What  liail  been 
the  con^eipience  ;■  The  party  tliii.s  liurlin^  it- 
"(if  apiinst  the  constitutional  rock  was  dashed 
iij  atoms." 

Mr.  fuRhinR  did  not  confine  bis  attempts  to 
irnin  a<lherents  to  Mr.  Tyler,  to  tlie  terrors  of 
(lenunciationH  ami  anatheniaR:  liu  8\i|ie-radded 
the  seductive  arfjumenfs  of  persuasion  and  eii- 
timnient,  and  carried  his  overtures  so  far  as  to 
lie  c!iar}!cd  with  piitlin^;  np  the  adniiinstration 
fuvor  to  auction,  and  Kollciting  bidders.  He 
had  said : 

•' Now  he  would  suppose  a  man  called  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  muttered 
imt  whether  he  was  elected,  or  whether  the 
iiffloe  devolved  upon  him  by  continReneies  con- 
tiiiiplated  in  the  constitution.  lie  was  i'resi- 
(leiit.  What,  then,  was  his  first  duty  ?  To 
coibider  how  to  discharKo  bis  functions.  He 
(Mr.  C.)  thoufrht  the  President  was  bound  to 
look  around  at  the  facts,  and  see  by  what 
circunistances  he  was  supported.  Gentlemen 
iniftlit  talk  of  treason  ;  much  had  lieen  said  on 
that  subject ;  but  the  question  for  the  individual 
who  mijrht  happen  to  be  President  to  consider 
was,  IIow  is  the  frovernnK-nt  to  be  carried  out  ? 
By  whose  aid?  He  (Mr.  Cushiufr)  would  say 
to  that  party  now  having  the  majority  (and 
whom,  on  account  of  that  circumstance,  it  was 
more  inii)ortant  he  should  address),  that  if  they 
frave  him  no  aid,  it  was  his  duty  to  seek  aid 
from  their  adversaries.  If  the  whi>!;s  continue 
to  blockade  the  wheels  of  the  government,  he 
trusted  that  the  democrata  would  be  patriotic 
enough  to  carry  it  on." 

Up  to  this  point  Mr.  Gushing  had  addressed 
himself  to  the  whigs  to  como  to  tlio  support  of 
Mr.  Tyler :  despairing  of  success  there  he  now 
turned  to  the  democracy.  This  open  attempt 
to  turn  from  one  party  to  the  other,  and  to  take 
whichever  he  could  pet,  turned  upon  him  a 
storm  of  ridicule  and  reproach.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, of  Indiana,  said : 

"  The  gentleman  seemed  to  have  assumed  the 
I'haracter  of  auctioneer  for  this  baiiknijit  ad- 
ministration, ami  he  took  it  that  the  gentleman 
would  be  entitled  to  a  good  part  of  its  effects. 


Tlii«  was  the  first  time  in  the  hi-lory  of  any 
civilized  country  that  a  government  had,  through 
the  |K'rson  of  its  a<'knowledgcd  IcadtT — a  man 
doing  most  of  its  s|M'aking,  and  much  of  its 
thinking  stalked  into  a  representative  aM^em- 
bly,  and  openly  |iiit  up  the  adinini-frulion  in 
the  common  market  to  the  highest  bidder." 

Hut  Mr.  Gushing  ilid  not  limit  himself  to  se- 
ductive appliances  in  turning  to  the  democracy 
for  support  to  Mr.  Tyhr:  he  dealt  oiit  ilciiun- 
cialioii  to  them  also,  and  menaced  them  with 
the  fate  of  the  shattered  whig  party  if  they  did 
not  come  U>  the  rescue.  On  this  Mr.  Thomp- 
son remarked : 

'•  The  gentleman  also  told  the  minority  that 
tliey  would  be  flushed  to  pieces,  like  their  pre- 
decessors, unless  they  came  into  the  measures  of 
the  President ;  but  it  yet  remained  to  Ik  seen 
whether  he  would  get  a  bid.  .Judging  from  the 
expression  of  opinion  by  the  leading,  organ  of 
the  deiiiocratic  parly,  he  (.Mr.  T.)  was  inclined 
to  think  that  no  bid  would  Im>  oil'ered  by  a  por- 
tion of  that  party.  He  thought,  Ironi  givings- 
out,  in  various  iiuarters,  that  the  President 
would  ultimately  have  to  resoil  to  this  'consti- 
tutioiiul  fuel,'  to  defend  himself  against  u  large 
portion  even  of  that  party.  Indeed,  it  was 
doubtful  whether  there  would  be  bidders  from 
either  side." 

Mr.  Gushing  ha<l  said  that  there  were  per- 
sons connected  with  the  admiiiistrution  who 
would  yet  be  heard  of  for  the  Presidency,  and 
.seemed  to  present  that  contingency  also  as  u 
reason  why  support  should  be  given  it.  To 
this  intimation  Mr.  Thompson  made  an  indig- 
nant reply : 

"He  recollecte«l  well — though  he  was  very 
y()ung  at  the  time,  and  not  ])re|iare(l  to  take 
j)art  in  tlie  political  (lis(us>ioiis  of  the  day — 
that,  during  the  administration  of  the  distin- 
guished and  venerable  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  AuAMs]  there  aro.se  in  this  coun- 
try a  party,  who,  upon  the  bare  sujjposition 
(which  was  dis])elle(l  on  an  exumination  of  the 
lacts) — ujion  the  bare  suspicion  that  tiiere  was 
what  was  called  a  bargain,  intrigue,  and  man- 
agement between  the  then  head  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  another  distingiiisheil  citi/en  who 
was  a  member  of  his  cabinet,  made  it  a  subject 
of  the  most  bitter  and  vindictive  fleiiunciation. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  that  this  part  of  our  his- 
toiy  was  still  fresh  in  the  recollecticjn  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts — when  we  see, 
in  this  age  of  reijublican  liberty,  a  gentleman 
de.scen<le(l  from  a  line  of  illustrious  |{ev(jlu- 
tionary  ancestry — coming,  too,  almost  from  the 
very  Gradle  of  Liberty,  and  acting  as  the  organ 
of   the    administration  on    this    iloor — boldly, 
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shamelessly,  and  unbliisliiiip;ly  offcrinn;  the 
spoils  of  oHice  as  a  consideration  for  party  sup- 
port, we  may  well  have  cause  for  alarm.  How 
many  clerkships  were  there  in  Philadelphia  to 
be  disposed  of  in  this  manner  ?  From  the  col- 
lector down  to  the  lowest  tide-waiter,  the  power 
of  appointment  was  to  be  directed  for  the  jxir- 
pose  of  operating  on  the  coming  i)residential 
contest.  Who,  now,  would  char};;e  the  whit; ' 
party  with  shaping  their  measures  with  a  view  j 
to  the  elevation  of  a  particular  individual,  after  | 
hearinpj  the  bold  and  open  avowal  from  the  jjen-  j 
tleman  that  the  present  administration  wouhl 
shape  their  measvires  for  tlio  purpose  of  oj)erat- 
in;;;  on  the  coming;  C(mtest  ?  But  (said  Mr.  T.) 
there  was  somethin<;  e.xceedinply  ridiculous  in 
the  idea  of  the  adminisl ration  party — and  such 
a  party,  too  ! — comin<;  into  the  Iteprescntative 
hall,  and  telling  its  members  that  it  had  the 
power  to  dispose  of  the  various  candidates  for 
the  Presidency  at  its  pleasure,  and  controlling 
the  votes  of  nearly  three  millit)ns  of  freemen  by 
means  of  its  veto  power,  and  the  power  of  ap- 
pointment and  removal." 

Mr.  Cui-diinj!;  had  belonged  to  the  federal 
party,  since  called  whig,  up  to  the  time  thit  he 
joined  Mr.  Tyler,  and  had  been  all  that  time  a 
fierce  assailant  of  the  democratic  party :  the 
energy  with  which  he  now  attacked  that  party, 
and  the  warmth  with  which  he  wooed  the 
ether,  brought  on  him  many  reproaches,  some 
rough  and  cutting — some  tender  and  depreca- 
tory ;  as  this  from  Mr.  Thompson : 

"  The  gentleman  exulted  in  the  fate  of  tlie 
whig  party,  and  told  them  with  much  satisfac- 
tiori  that  their  party  was  destroyed.  Now,  let 
him  ask  the  gentleman,  in  the  utmost  sincerity 
of  iiis  heart,  whether  he  did  not  feel  some  little 
mortilication  and  regret  when  he  saw  the  ban- 
ner under  which  he  had  so  often  rallied  trail- 
ing in  the  dust,  and  trampled  under  the  feet  of 
those  against  whom  he  had  fought  for  so  many 
years?" 

Foremost  of  the  whigs  in  zeal  and  activity, 
Mr.  Gushing,  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  men 
of  the  party,  was  appointed  when  the  presiden- 
tial vote  of  1840  was  counted  in  the  House,  an 
one  of  the  committee  of  two  to  wait  upon  Gen- 
eral Harrison  and  formally'  make  known  to  him 
his  election.  In  two  months  afterwards  (jene- 
ral  Harrison  died — Mr.  Tyler  ))ecame  President 
and  ipiit  the  whigs:  Mr.  Cu.shing  quit  at  the 
same  time ;  and  not  content  with  (juitting. 
threw  all  (ho  oblocjuy  upon  them  whieli,  for 
fifteen  years,  ho  h.ad  lavished  upon  the  de- 
mocracy ;  and  in  quitting  the  whigs  be  reversed 


his  conduct  in  all  the  measures  of  his  life,  and  I  pointed  purpose  of  supplying 


without  giving  a  reason  for  the  change  ui  a 
single  instance.  Mr.  Garret  Davis  sunimoil  np 
these  changes  in  a  scathing  peroration,  from 
which  some  extracts  are  here  given : 

"  The  gentleman  occupies  a  strange  position 
and  puts  forth  extraordinary  notions,  considir- 
ing  the  measures  and  principles  which  he  al- 
ways, nntil  the  commencement  of  this  adinini- 
tration,  advocated  with  so  nnicli  zea!  and  uliilitv 
[  had  read  many  of  his  speeches  before  I  kiu'w 
him.  I  admired  his  talents  and  attainnnnts ; 
I  approved  of  the  soundness  of  his  views,  ami 
was  instructed  and  fortified  in  my  own.  Bm 
he  is  wonderfully  metamorphosed  ;  and  I  think 
if  he  will  examine  the  matter  deliberately,  h; 
will  find  it  to  be  quite  as  true,  that  lie  has 
broken  his  nock  politically  in  ,juni]>ing  hi^ 
somersets,  as  that  'the  whig  party  has  knorkcij 
out  its  brains  again.st  the  fixed  fact.'  He  tells 
us  that  party  is  nothing  but  an  association  ol 
men  struggling  for  power;  and  that  he  Cdii- 
temns  measures — that  measun^s  are  not  i)riii(i- 
ples.  The  gentleman  must  have  been  niidin- 
the  celebrated  trt-atise,  'The  Prince,'  for  snch 
dicta  are  of  the  .school  of  Machiavelli ;  and  liis 
sudden  and  total  abandonment  of  all  tln'  prin- 
ciples as  well  as  measures,  to  which  he  was  us 
strongly  pledged  as  any  whig,  good  and  tnie. 
proves  that  he  had  studied  his  lesson  tosmiif 
purpose.  At  the  extra  session  of  1HM7,  lie  op- 
posed the  sub-treasury  in  a  very  elabomtc 
speech,  in  which  we  find  these  passages :  '  W  r 
arc  to  have  a  government  paper  current  y,  iv- 
cognizable  by  the  government  of  the  rnitcd 
States,  and  employed  in  its  dealings;  bnt  it  is 
to  be  irredeemable  government  pai)er.'  '  If  ilu 
si-heme  were  not  too  laughingly  absurd  to  spi  iiu 
time  in  arguing  about  it  seriously;  if  the  mis- 
chiefs of  a  government  pa|K'r  curreiuy  had  imi 
had  an  out-and-out  trial  both  in  Eiuo])e  aiil 
America,  I  might  discuss  it  as  a  question  of  po 
litical  economy.  IJut  I  will  not  occupy  tlu 
committee  in  this  way.  I  am  astoiuvled  at  tho 
fatuity  of  any  set  of  men  who  can  tliink  ot'i'.ny 
such  project.'  This  is  what  he  said  of  the  sub 
treasury.  Now,  he  is  the  unscrupulous  advmai.' 
of  the  excl  ,'quer,  a  measure  embodying  lioth 
the  sub-treasury  and  a  great  organized  ;:iiv- 
ernment  bank,  and  fraught  with  more  frightliil 
dangers  than  his  own  excited  imagination  liiul 
pictured  in  the  whole  three  years. 

''  He  was  one  of  the  stanchest  supportci-s  of 
a  United  States  bank.  He  characterized  'tin 
refusal  of  the  late  President  (.lackson)  to  hl'h 
the  bill  re-chartering  the  bank,  like  the  riinovnl 
of  the  deposits,  to  Xm  in  defiance  and  violation 
of  the  popular  will,'  and  characterized  as  feliiit- 
ous  the  periods  of  time  when  we  possessed  a 
national  bank,  and  as  calamitous  the  perimls 
that  we  were  without  them,  saying — 'Twieefur 
long  periotls  of  time,  have  we  tried  a  national 
bank,  and  in  each  jieriod  it  has  fullill<'d  its  ap- 
pointed purpose  of  supplying  a  safe  and  equal 
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nirrency,  and  of  rep;uliiling  and  controllinf?  the 
issues  of  the  State  hanks.  Twice  have  wo  tried 
for  a  few  years  to  drag  on  without  a  national 
bank,  and  each  of  these  experiments  lias  heen  a 
.season  of  disaster  and  confusion.'  And  yet,  sir, 
he  has  denied  that  he  was  ever  the  supporter 
of  a  hank  of  the  United  States,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  most  rabid  revilers  of  such  an  institu- 
tion. 

''  lie  was  for  Mr.  Clay's  land  hill ;  and  he  has 
abandoned,  and  now  contemns  it.  No  man  has 
ken  more  frequent  and  unspaiinf^  in  his  de- 
nunciations of  General  Jaeks(m  ;  and  now  he  is 
the  sycophantic  eulogist  of  the  old  hero,  lie 
was  the  unflinehiiiK  defender  of  the  constitu- 
tional ripihts  and  powers  of  Congress.  This  ad- 
miiiistrution  has  not  only  resorted  to  the  most 
flairitious  ahuse  of  the  veto  power,  hut  has  re- 
newed every  other  assaidt,  ojien  or  insidiou.s,  of 
Presidents  Jack.son  and  Van  Buren  upon  Con- 
pie.s.s,  which  he,  at  the  time,  so  indif!;nantly  re- 
buked; and  he  now  justifies  them  all.  He 
has  pone  far  ahead  of  the  extremest  parasites  of 
e.wcutive  power.  Jolin  Tyler  vetoed  four  acts 
ofConpfress  which  the  pcntleman  had  voted  for, 
and  stranjie,  by  his  subtle  sophistry,  he  defend- 
ed each  of  the  vetoes  ;  and  most  stranpje,  when 
the  Ilou.se,  in  conformity  to  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution,  voted  again  upon  the  measures, 
his  vote  was  recorded  in  their  favor,  and  to  over- 
rule the  very  vetoes  of  which  he  had  just  been 
the  venal  advocate." 

This  versatility  of  Mr.  Cushinp;,  in  the  sup- 
port of  vetoes,  was  one  of  the  striking  qualities 
developed  in  his  present  change  of  parties.  He 
liad  condemned  the  exercise  of  that  power  in 
General  Jackson  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  the 
I  nited  States,  and  dealt  out  upon  him  unmeas- 
ured denunciation  for  that  act :  now  he  became 
the  supporter  of  all  the  vetoes  of  Mr.  Tyler, 
even  when  tho.se  vetoes  condemned  his  own 
votes,  and  when  they  condemned  the  fiscal  bank 
charter  which  Mr.  Tyler  himself  had  devised 
and  arranged  for  Congress.  He  became  ilie 
champion,  unrivalled,  of  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr. 
Clay, defending  them  in  all  things;  but  now  in 
attacking  Mr.  Clay  whom  he  had  so  hmg,  and 
until  so  recently,  so  ch)sely,  followed  and  loudly 
applauded,  he  became  obnoxious  to  the  severe 
denunciations  of  that  gentleman's  friends. 


hi 


CHAPTER    CXXI. 

NAVAL  EXl'EN'ni-.iTUES,  AND  ADMINISTRATION: 
ATTEMl'TS  AT  KEKORM:  ABORTIVE. 

The  annual  appropriation  fortli  >  branch  of  the 
service  being  under  consideration,  Mr.  Parmen- 
ter,  the  chairman  of  the  naval  committee,  pro- 
posed to  limit  the  whole  number  of  petty  ofh- 
ecrs,  seamen,  ordinary  seamen,  landsmen  and 
boys  in  the  service  to  7,500 ;  and  Mr.  Slidell 
moved  an  amendment  to  get  rid  of  some  50  or 
CO  masters'  mates  who  had  been  illegally  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  Secretary  Henshaw,  during  his 
brief  adminis^iation  of  the  naval  department  in 
the  interval  between  his  nomination  by  Mr. 
Tyler  and  his  rejection  by  the  Senate.  These 
motions  brought  on  a  debate  of  much  hiterest 
on  the  condition  of  the  navy  itself,  tne  necessity 
of  a  peace  establishment,  and  the  reformation 
of  abuses.     Mr.  Cavt  Johnson,  of  Tennessee — 

"  Expressed  himself  gratified  to  see  the  limita- 
tion proposed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Naval  Affairs ;  that  he  had  luiig  believed 
that  we  sho'iid  have  a  peace  establish.ment  for 
the  navy,  as  will  as  tlie  army ;  and  that  the 
number  of  ofHcers  and  men  in  each  .should  be 
limited  to  the  necessities  of  the  public  service. 
Heretofore  the  navy  liad  been  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  only  limited  by  the  ap- 
propriation bills.  He  urged  ujion  the  chairman 
of  the  Naval  Committee  the  nropriety  of  reduc- 
ing still  further.  If  he  did  not  misunderstand 
the  amendment,  it  proji jsed  to  man  the  number 
of  vessels  required  for  the  next  year  in  the  same 
way  that  we  would  do  in  time  of  war,  as  we 
have  her-'tcrore  done.  He  thought  there  should 
be  a  diflsrenee  in  the  complement  of  men  rc- 
(juired  for  each  ship  in  war  uiul  in  jteace.  He 
ivad  a  taide,  showiMg  that  in  the  British  .service, 
first  class  men-of-war  of  120  guns,  in  time  of 
jK'ace  had  on  bo-ird  (officers,  men,  and  marines) 
88(1  men,  whilst  the  .same  class  in  our  service 
had  on  board  1,200,  officers,  men,  and  marines 
— near  out  hird  more  oilicers  and  men  in  the 
American  service  th.in  were  employed  in  the 
British.  The  lable  showed  about  the  same  dif- 
ference in  vessels  of  inferior  size.  He  thought 
the  number  of  men  and  officers  sliould  be  regu- 
lated for  a  peace,  and  not  a  war  establishment. 
He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Naval  Committee  would  so  «haj)c  his  amend- 
ment as  to  fix  the  number  <tf  officers  and  men 
for  a  peace  establishment.  He  was  desirous  (jf 
having  a  peace  establishment,  and  the  exjR'iidi- 
turcs  properly  regulated.     This  branch  of  tho 
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service,  tofictlior  witli  the  army,  were  the  great 
sources  of  expeiKHturc.  He  read  a  table,  show- 
'm<i  tlie  expenditures  of  these  branches  of  the 
public  service  from  1821  to  1842,  ac  follows: 
(lji;2;55,()0(M)00.)  He  said  the  country  would  bo 
astonished  to  see  the  immense  sums  c.\pendod 
on  the  army  and  navy;  and,  as  he  thought, 
witlioiit  any  adequate  return  to  the  country. 
He  could  see  no  advantage  to  the  country  from 
this  jnunense  expenditure — no  adequate  return. 
He  was  aware  of  the  excuse  made  for  it — the  pro- 
tection of  our  commerce.  This  was  a  mere  pre- 
text— an  excuse  for  throwing  upon  the  public 
treasury  an  immense  number  of  men,  who  might 
benuich  more  profitably  to  the  country  employed 
in  otlur  occupations.  He  alluded  to  the  Medi- 
terranean S(iuadron  and  the  expenditures  for  the 
protection  of  our  commerce  on  that  sea;  and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  our  expenditures  at 
that  station  equalled  the  whole  of  the  commerce 
cast  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar — that  it  would 
be  better  for  the  country  to  pay  for  the  com- 
merce than  protect  it ;  that  there  was  no  more 
need  to  protect  our  commerce  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean than  there  was  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Such  a  thing  as  pirates  in  that  sea  had  been 
scarcely  heard  of  in  the  last  twenty  years.  He 
expressed  his  determination  to  vote  for  fhe 
amendment,  but  hoped  the  chairman  would  so 
shajie  it  as  to  make  a  regular  peace  establish- 
ment." 

The  memljer  from  Tennessee  was  entirely 
right  in  his  desire  for  a  naval  peace  establish- 
ment, but  the  principle  on  which  such  an  es- 
tablishment should  be  formed,  was  nowhere  de- 
velojjed.  It  was  generally  treated  as  a  naval 
question,  dependent  upon  the  number  of  na- 
val marine — others  a  commercial  question,  de- 
pendent upon  our  amount  of  commerce  ;  while, 
ill  f-iet,  it  is  a  political  question,  dependent  upon 
the  state  of  the  world.  Protection  of  commerce 
is  the  reason  always  alleged :  that  reason,  pur- 
sued into  its  constituent  parts,  would  alw.-iys  in- 
volve two  inquiries,  and  both  of  thein  to  be  an- 
swered in  reference  to  the  amount  of  commerce, 
and  its  dangers  in  any  sea.  To  measure  the 
amount  of  a  naval  peace  establishment,  and  its 
distribution  in  different  seas,  the  amount  of 
danger  must  be  considered :  and  that  is  con- 
stantly varying  witii  the  changing  state  of  the 
world.  The  great  seat  of  danger  was  formerly 
in  the  ^lediterranean  Sea  ;  and  squadrons  pro- 
portioned to  the  amount  of  tliat  danger  were 
sent  there:  sinc«  the  extirpation  of  the  pirati- 
cal powers  on  the  coast  of  the  sea.  then-  is  no 
danger  to  conunerce  there,  and  no  need  for  any 
protection  ;  yet  larger  squadrons  are  sent  thee 


than  ever.  Formerly  there  was  piracy  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  protection  was  needed  there- : 
now  there  is  no  piracy,  and  no  protection  need- 
ed, and  yet  a  home  squadron  must  watch  those 
islands.  So  of  other  places.  There  is  no  dmiocr 
in  many  places  now  in  which  there  was  imicii 
formerly ;  and  where  we  have  most  comnu'rcc 
there  is  no  danger  at  all.  This  protection,  the 
object  of  a  naval  peace  establishment,  is  only  re- 
quired against  lawless  or  barbarian  powers: 
such  powers  require  the  presence  of  some  ships 
of  war  to  restrain  their  piratical  disposition. 
The  great  powers  which  recognize  the  laws  of 
nations,  need  no  such  negotiators  as  men-of-war. 
Tliey  do  not  commit  depredations  to  be  re- 
dressed by  a  broadside  into  a  town :  if  they  do 
injury  to  commerce  it  is  either  accidental,  or 
in  pursuance  to  some  supposed  right:  and  in 
either  case  friendly  ministers  are  to  negotiate. 
and  the  political  power  to  resolve,  before  cannon 
are  fired.  Here  then  is  the  measure  of  a  peace 
establishment:  it  is  in  the  number  and  power 
of  the  barbarian  or  half-barbarian  powers  which 
are  not  amenable  to  the  laws  of  nations,  and 
whose  lawless  propensities  can  only  be  re- 
strained by  the  fear  of  immediate  punishment 
There  are  but  few  of  these  powers  at  present- 
much  fewer  than  there  were  fifty  years  a?o, 
and  can  only  be  found  by  going  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  globe — and  are  of  no  force  when 
found,  and  can  be  kept  in  perfect  order  by 
cruisers.  As  for  the  squadrons  kept  up  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Pacific  coast,  Brazil,  and 
East  Indies,  they  are  there  without  a  reason, 
and  against  all  reason — have  nothing  to  do  but 
stay  abroad  three  years,  and  then  come  home- 
to  be  replaced  by  another  for  another  tiirce 
years  :  and  so  on,  until  there  shall  be  reform. 
Better  far,  if  all  these  squadrons  are  to  be  kept 
up,  that  they  should  remain  at  home,  spending 
their  money  at  liome  instead  of  abroad,  and  ju:t 
as  serviceable  to  commerce.  As  for  the  home 
squadron,  that  was  established  by  law,  witliout 
reason,  and  sliould  be  suppressed  without  delay : 
and  as  for  the  African  squadron,  that  was  estab- 
lished by  treaty  to  please  Great  Britain,  and 
ought,  in  the  first  place,  not  to  have  been  estat)- 
lished  at  all ;  and  in  the  second  plaee,  should 
have  been  suppressed  as  soon  as  tho  five  years 
obligation  to  keep  it  up  had  expired. 

Mr.  Ilandin,  of  Maine,  spoke  to  the  body  of 
the  case,  and  with  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
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and  a  friendly  feeliiioj  to  the  navy — but  not  such 
afei'linf;  as  could  wink  at  its  abuses.     He  said : 

"  IIu  trusted  he  was  the  very  last  person  who  ! 
would  detract  from  the  well-nierited  fame  of  the 
navy ;  but  he  had  another  rule  of  action :  he 
would  endeavor  so  to  vote  in  relation  to  this  \ 
subject,  as  to  check,  if  possible,  wliat  he  be-  \ 
lieved  the  gross  and  oxtravaj>;ant  expenditure 
of  public  money:  and  he  referred  gentlemen,  in 
corroboration  of  this  assertion  t)iat  there  was 
extravagance  in  the  expenditares,  to  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs.    The  facts 
which  stared  them  in  the  face  from  every  quar- 
ter justified  him  in  the  assertion  that  there  was 
press  extravagance.     Mr.  II.  referred  to  various 
items  of  expenditure,  in  proof  of  the  existence 
of  extravagance." 

"Mr.  Hamlin  pointed  to  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  officers  in  the  navy, 
constantly  augmenting  in  a  time  of  peace,  in- 
stead of  being  dirninishea  as  the  public  good  re- 
quired ; 

"  lie  produced  tables,  taken  from  official  re- 
turns, to  show  that  the  greater  number  of  the.se 
officers  were  necessarily  unemployed,  and  were 
spending  their  time  at  home  in  idleness.  He 
had  notiiing  to  iug(>  against  any  officer  of  the 
navy ;  they  could  not  be  blamed  for  receiving 
the  allowance  which  the  law  gave  them, 
whether  employeil  or  not ; — but  he  asked  gen- 
tlemen to  examine  the  great  disparity  between 
tlie  number  of  naval  officers,  as  regulated  by 
statute,  and  the  number  now  in  existence." 

This  was  baid  before  the  naval  school  was 
created :  since  the  establishment  of  thai  school, 
enough  are  legally  appointed  to  officer  a  great 
navj'.  Two  hundred  antl  fifty  midshipmen  con- 
stantly there,  coming  off  by  annual  deliveries, 
and  demanding  ru)re  ships  and  commissions 
than  the  public  service  and  the  public  Treasury 
can  bear.  Illegal  appointments  have  cea.  od,  but 
the  evil  of  excessive  appointments  is  greater 
than  ever. 

Mr.  Hamlin  produced  .some  items  of  extrava- 
gance, one  of  which  he  summed  »ip,  showing 
as  the  result  that  l{f;2,142  97  was  expended  at 
one  hospital  in  liquors  for  the  "  sick,"  and  ^10,- 
288  53  for  provisions  :  and  then  went  on  to  say : 

"The  arouunt  expended  within  a  period  of 
one  year  on  th<;  coast  of  Florida  by  the  com- 
mander of  tills  little  squadron,  was  five  hun- 
dred and  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty 
dollars ;  and  yet  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  found  in  this  nothing  to  induce  the 
House  to  restrict  the  apjiropriations.  Mr.  IL 
said  he  would  go  for  the  amendment.      Uo 


would  go  for  any  thing  to  stop  tlie  drafts  these 
leeches  were  making  on  the  Treasury.  His 
principal  object,  however,  in  rising,  was  to  call 
on  the  members  to  redeem  the  pledges  of  econo- 
my that  they  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  ses  • 
sion,  and  he  trusted  that  now  that  they  had  the 
opportunity  they  would  redeem  them.  He  was 
from  a  commercial  State,  and  would  be  the  last 
man  to  do  any  act  that  would  be  injurious  to 
commerce  ;  but  ho  did  not  understand  how 
commerce  could  be  benefited  or  protected  by 
suflbring  this  enormous  and  profligate  waste  of 
jiublic  money  to  be  continued.  By  introducing 
a  proper  system  of  economy  and  accountability, 
the  navy  would  be  more  efficient,  and  the  gov- 
ernment would  be  able  to  employ  more  sliips 
and  luo'.c  guns  to  protect  commerce  than  they 
now  did." 

Mr.  Hale  replied  to  several  members,  and 
went  on  to  speak  of  abu.se8  in  the  navy  expen- 
ditures, and  the  irresponsibility  Of  officers  : 

"  Thevo  was  an  old  maxim  in  the  navy,  that 
there  was  no  law  for  a  post-captain,  and  really 
the  adage  seemed  now  to  be  verified.  The  navy 
(said  Mr.  H.)  is  utterly  without  law,  and  the 
document  just  read  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Hamlin]  showing  the  expenditures 
of  the  Florida  squadron,  proved  it.  Such  con- 
<luct  as  was  descrilied  in  that  document  ought 
to  make  every  American  blush  ;  but  what  was 
the  result  of  it  ?  Why,  the  officer  came  forward 
and  demanded  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (.Mr. 
Henshaw)  extra  compeu.sation  as  coiimiaiider 
of  a  foreign  .squadron,  and  the  Secretaiy  \r.i\d 
him  from  five  to  seven  thousand  dollars  more. 
It  was  to  correct  a  thousand  such  abuses  as  this, 
that  had  crept  into  the  navy,  that  he  would  of- 
fer the  amendment  which  had  been  read  for  the 
information  of  the  committee.  Mr.  H.  went  on 
to  comment  on  the  !.".rge  amount  of  money  un- 
necessarily expended  for  the  navy.  We  have, 
said  he,  twice  as  many  officers  as  there  is  any 
use  for,  and  they  receive  higher  pay  than  the 
officers  of  any  navy  in  the  world." 

Mr.  Hale  believed  we  had  too  many  navy- 
yard.s,  and  mentioned  the  condition  of  the  one 
nearest  his  own  home,  as  an  exemplification  of 
his  opinion,  Portsmouth,  New  Hami)shirj — 

"  Where  were  stationed  twenty-six  officers, 
at  an  expense  of  .fJlSO.OOO  a  year,  and  all  to  com- 
mand six  seamen  and  twelve  ordinary  seamen. 
This  yard  was  commanded  by  a  post-cap»ain ; 
and  what  duties  had  he  to  perform  I  Why,  just 
nothing.  What  had  the  commander  to  do  .' 
Why.  to  help  the  captain  ;  and  .is  for  the  lieu- 
tenants, they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  give  or- 
ders to  the  midshipmen." 

The  mover^^nt  ended  without  results,  and  .so 
of  all  desultory  efforts  at  reform  at  any  time. 
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Abuses  in  the  expenditure  of  public  money  are 
not  of  a  nature  to  surrender  at  the  Orst  sum- 
mons, nor  to  yield  to  any  thing  but  persevering 
and  powerful  efforts.  A  solitary  member,  or  a 
few  members,  can  rarely  accomplish  any  thing. 
The  ready  and  efficient  remedy  lies  with  the  ad- 
ministration, but  for  that  purpose  a  Jefferson  is 
wanted  at  the  head  of  the  government — a  man 
not  merely  of  the  right  principles,  but  of  admin- 
istrative talent,  to  know  how  to  apply  his  eco- 
nomical doctrines.  Such  a  President  would 
now  find  a  great  field  for  economy  and  re- 
trenchment in  reducing  our  present  expendi- 
tures about  the  one-half— from  seventy  odd 
millions  to  thirty  odd.  Next  after  an  adminis- 
tration should  come  some  high-spirited  and  per- 
se\ering  young  men,  who  would  lay  hold,  each 
of  some  great  abuse,  and  pursue  it  without  truce 
or  mercy — ^year  in,  and  year  out — until  it  was 
extirpated.  Some  such  may  arise — one  to  take 
hold  of  the  navy,  one  of  the  army,  one  of  the 
civil  and  diplomatic — and  gain  honor  for  them- 
selves and  good  for  their  country  at  the  same 
time. 


CHAPTER    CXXII. 

CIII;^ESE  MISSION  :  MK.  CUSIIING'S  APPOINT- 
MKNT  AND  NEGOTIATION. 

Ten  days  before  the  end  of  the  session  1842-'3, 
there  was  taken  up  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives a  bill  reported  from  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Relations,  to  provide  the  means  of 
opening  future  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  China.  The  bill  Avas  unusually 
worded,  and  gave  rise  to  criticism  and  objec- 
tion.   It  ran  thus : 

"  That  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  ^dollars  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated  and  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  enable  him  to  establish  the  future 
commercial  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Chinese  Empire  on  terms  of  national 
ecjtial  reciprocity  ;  the  said  sum  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  President,  under  the  restrictions  and 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  act  of  first  of 
July,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety, 
entitled  'An  act  j)roviding  the  means  of  inter- 
course between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
nations.' " 


This  bill  was  unusual,  and  objectionable  in  all 
its  features.  It  appropriated  a  gross  sum  to 
be  disposed  of  for  its  object  as  the  PresiJint 
pleased,  being  the  first  instance  in  a  public  act 
of  a  departure  from  the  rule  of  specific  appro- 
priations which  Mr.  Jefferson  introduced  as  one 
of  the  great  reforms  of  the  republican  or  demo- 
cratic party.  It  withdrew  the  settlement  of 
the  expenditure  of  this  money  from  the  Treasury 
officers,  governed  by  law,  to  the  President  him- 
self, governed  by  his  discretion.  It  was  copied 
from  the  act  of  July  1st,  1790,  but  under  cir- 
cumstances wholly  dissimilar,  and  in  violation 
of  the  rule  which  condemned  gross,  and  required 
specific,  appropriations.  That  act  was  made  in 
the  infancy  of  our  government,  and  when  pre- 
liminary, informal,  and  private  steps  were  neces- 
sary to  be  taken  before  public  negotiations  could 
be  ventured.  It  was  under  that  act  that  Mr. 
Gouverneur  Morris  was  privately  authorized  by 
President  Washington  to  have  the  unofficial  in- 
terviews with  the  British  ministry  Avhich  opened 
the  way  for  the  public  mission  which  ended  in 
the  commercial  treaty  of  1794.  Private  ad- 
vances were  necessary  with  several  powers,  in 
order  to  avoid  rebuff  in  a  public  refusal  to  treat 
with  us.  Great  latitude  of  discretion  was,  there- 
fore, entrusted  to  the  President ;  and  that  Presi- 
dent was  Washington.  A  gross  sum  was  put 
into  his  hands,  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  sliould 
deem  proper  for  its  object,  that  of  intercourse 
between  the  United  States  and  foreig!>  nations, 
and  to  account  for  such  part  of  the  cxiienditure 
of  the  sum  as.  in  his  judgment,  might  be  made 
public,  and  >ie  was  limited  in  the  sums  he  might 
allo\7  to  $9,000  outfit,  and  1^9,000  salary  to  a 
full  minister — to  $4,.5O0  per  annum  to  a  charge 
de  affaires — and  to  1^1,350  to  a  secretary  of  le- 
gation. This  bill  for  the  Chinese  mission  was 
framed  upon  that  early  act  of  1790,  and  even 
adopted  its  mode  of  accounting  for  the  money 
by  leaving  it  to  the  President  to  suppress  the 
items  of  the  expenditure,  when  he  should  judge 
it  proper.  The  bill  was  loose  and  latitudinous 
enough  to  shook  the  democratic  side  of  the 
House  ;  but  not  enough  so  to  satisfy  its  frienas; 
..lid  accordingly  the  first  movement  was  to  en- 
large the  President's  discretion,  by  striking 
from  the  bill  the  word  "restrictions"  which 
applied  to  his  application  of  the  money.  Mr. 
Adams  made  the  motion,  and  as  he  infdrmcd  the 
House  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  at  the  in- 
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stance and  according  to  the  wish  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  (Mr.  Webster).  This  motion 
rave  rise  to  much  objection.  Mr.  Meriwether, 
a  member  of  the  committee  which  had  reported 
the  bill,  spoke  first ;  and  said : 

"  lie  opposed  the  amendment.  If  he  under- 
stood its  effect,  it  would  be  to  leave  the  mission 
without  any  restriction.  The  bill,  as  it  came 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Afifairs,  placed 
this  mission  on  tlie  same  footing  as  other  mis- 
sions. The  Secretary  of  State,  however,  wished 
the  whole  simi  placed  at  his  own  disposal  and 
control— wislied  it  left  to  him  to  pay  as  much 
a>  he  pleased.  lie  (Mr.  M.)  did  not  consider 
this  mission  to  China  as  a  matter  of  so  mucli 
importance  as  had  been  claimed  for  it.  lie 
thought  it  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  the 
[.(■ople  of  that  country  to  change  their  polity, 
;:iTe  up  their  aversifm  to  foreigners,  and  enter 
into  commercial  intercourse  with  other  nations. 
He  wished,  at  any  rate,  to  have  this  mission 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  other  missions. 
He  knew  not  how  the  whole  of  this  sum  of 
S40,000  was  to  be  expended,  although  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Utir  ministers  generally  receive  ^9,000  a  year 
salary,  and  $9,000  outfit.  Now,  if  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Adams]  should  be  adopted,  it  would  be  in  the 
pn«er  of  the  President  to  pay  the  minister  who 
might  be  sent  to  China  $20,000  outfit,  and 
820,000  more  salary.  The  minister  would  be 
subject  to  no  expense,  would  go  out  in  a  na- 
tional vessel,  and  would  not  be  compelled  to 
land  until  it  suited  his  pleasure.  Why  make  a 
difference  in  the  case  of  China  ?  Was  that  mis- 
sion of  greater  importance  than  the  French  ? 
Look  at  Turkey — a  semi-barbarous  country — 
where  our  minister  received  $G,000  a  year.  He 
thought  if  $6,000  was  enough  for  the  services 
of  Commodore  Porter  at  Constantinople,  that 
sum  would  be  sufficient  for  any  minister  that 
might  be  sent  out  to  China.  When  the  amend- 
ment now  before  the  committee  should  have 
Ijeen  disposed  of,  he  should  move  to  place  the 
mission  to  China  upon  the  same  footing  with 
that  to  Turkey." 

In  these  remn  i  Us  Mr.  Meriwether  shows  it 
was  the  sense  of  the  committee  to  make  the  ap- 
propriation in  the  usual  specific  forn,  leaving 
the  accountability  to  the  usual  Treasury  settle- 
ment ;  but  that  the  bill  was  changed  to  its 
present  shape  at  the  instance  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Some  members  placed  their  objec- 
tions on  the  ground  of  no  confidence  in  the  ad- 
ministration that  was  to  expend  the  money: 
thus,  Mr.  J.  C.  Clark,  of  New  York : 

"  In  the  British  Parliament,  it  is  a  legitimate 
ground  of  objection  to  a  supply  bill,  thai  the 


objector  1ms  no  confidence  in  the  ministry. 
This  bill  proposes  to  vest  in  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  a  large  discretion  in  the  ex- 
jH-nditure  of  forty  thousand  dollars  ;  and  I 
agree  with  my  friend  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Mkri- 
wKTiiEu],  that  there  is  good  reason  to  doubt 
the  propriety  of  giving  to  these  men  ♦ho  dis- 
bursement of  any  money  not  imperiotisly  called 
for  by  t)ic  exigencies  of  the  public  service.  I 
place  my  opposition  to  this  bill  solely  on  the 
ground  of  an  utter  want  of  confidence  in  the 
political  intcgiity  of  the  President  and  some  of 
his  official  advisers." 

Jlr.  Adams  replied  to  these  objections : 

"  He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  waste  the 
time  of  the  House  in  arguing  tlie  propriety  of  a 
mission  to  China.  The  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent was  sufficient  on  that  point. 

"  He  then  replied  to  the  objections  urged 
against  the  bill,  on  the  ground  that  it  placed 
too  much  confidence  in  the  President,  and  that 
the  appropriation  was  to  be  made  with(jut  re- 
striction. The  motion  which  he  had  submitted, 
to  strike  out  the  restrictions  of  law,  which  were 
applicable  to  other  diplomatic  appropriations, 
was  niailc  after  a  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  who  thought  that  to  impose  restric- 
tions might  embarrass  the  progress  of  the  nego- 
tiations." 

Mr.  McKeon,  of  New  York,  opposed  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  mission  to  China,  believing  it  to 
be  unnecessary,  and  to  be  conducted  with  too 
mucli  pomp  and  expense,  and  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  permanent  mission.    He  said  : 

"  There  was  nothing  so  very  peculiar  in  the 
case  of  China,  that  Congress  should  depart  from 
the  usual  restrictions  of  law,  which  applied  to 
diplomatic  apju-opriations  generally.  He  thought 
it  would  bo  better  to  take  the  matter  quietly,  and 
go  about  it  in  a  quiet  business  manner.  Sliould 
the  bill  pass  as  reported  by  the  committee,  it 
would  authorize  a  minister  at  a  salary  of  $9,000 
and  $9,000  outfit.  Pass  it  according  to  the 
ameiidnient  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
stits  [Mr.  Adams],  and  $40,000  would  thereby 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  E.xccutive — 
more  than  he  fMr.  McK.)  was  willing  to  .see 
jdiiced  in  the  nunds  of  aii}'^  President.  He 
should  be  as  liberal  as  any  man  in  fixing  the 
salaries  of  the  minister  and  secretary.  lUit  the 
appropriation  was  only  a  beginning.  The  largest 
ship  in  this  country  (the  Pennsylvania)  would 
no  doubt  be  selected  to  carry  out  whomsoever 
should  be  selected  as  minister,  in  order  to  give 
as  much  evlaf  as  possible  to  our  country.  Then 
other  vessels  would  have  to  fic  sent  to  accom- 
pany this  ship,  and  to  sail  where  her  size  would 
not  allow  her  to  go.  These,  and  other  parapher- 
nalia, would  have  to  be  provided  for  the  minis- 
ter ;  and  this  $40,000  would  be  but  a  beginning 
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of  the.  cx[K;nHe.  He  concluded  hy  exproHHinf? 
tli(!  hopf!  Unit,  th(!  motion  to  Htriki;  *)iit  t)ic  n- 
Htrictions  ronttiinrd  in  tlie  hill,  and  tlnTchy  [iliuc 
lh(;  who)(!  iippro|iriatiori  (it  the  disjK»Siil  of  the 
I'rcsidcnt,  would  not  prevail." 

Mr.  Mronson,  of  Maine,  ex[)reHsed  it  aH  his 
eonviction,  that  wo  Hhonld  posscHH  more  infor- 
mation hr^fore  mich  a  meiiHure  as  that  of  sondinji; 
a  mininter  plenijjotentiary  to  China  Hhf)iild  }x: 
adopted.  He  HJioiild  prefer  havin;;  a  commer- 
cial miy.ut  for  the  prescfiit.  TFie  <iuestion  was 
then  taken  on  .Mr.  Adams's  proposed  amend- 
ment, and  resulted  in  its  adoption — HO  vot(!S  for 
it ;  •I'*  njrainst  it.  The  jirevioiiH  (picstion  beinj^ 
called,  the  hill  was  then  p.as.sed  without  further 
dehate  or  amendment — yea.s  UCj :  nays  VJ.  The 
nays  were : 

"  MesHrs. — Thomas  I).  Arnold,  Archibald  H. 
Arrinjrt'.'n,  Cliarles  (i.  Atlierton,  IJenjamin  A. 
liidlack,  John  .M.  [{otts,  David  Hronson,  Milton 
Hrrtwn,  (Jharles  ISrown,  Kdmiind  iJiirk*;,  Wil- 
liam ().  r.iitler,  F'atrick  (J.  Caldwell,  William 
M.  (.'iiniphcll,  Zadoek  (^asey,  John  (.'.  (Jlurk, 
Nathan  ('lifford,  Walter  (/oh-s,  IJenjamin  S. 
Cowcn,  .JamcH  II.  (/'ravens,  (ii-orji-e  W.  Craw- 
ford, (iarrett  Davis.  Andrew  W.  Doiir,  William 
I'.  Fe-.-^cnden.  Charles  A.  Floyd,  A.  Luwn-ne(! 
Fo>t.er,  lio^'cr  L.  Catnhl'-,  James  Cerry,  Wil- 
liairi  I,,  (io^'j-'in,  William  ().  Coode,  Willis  Creeri, 
WilliaTn  A.  Harris,  .John  Hastinps.  Samuel  I,. 
!I;iys,  Jiieoh  Hoiick,  jr.,  RoherL  .M.  T.  Hunter, 
•lohn  W.  Jones,  (jeor;^e  .M.  Keim,  Nathaniel  .S. 
I,ittlili';ld,  Ahraham  Me(Jlellan.  JameH  J.  Mc- 
Kay, John  .McKeon,  Albert  C  -Marchand. 
Alfred  .Marshall,  John  Maynard,  James  A. 
Meriwether,  John  .Moore,  Bryan  Y.  Owsley, 
Ketineth  Kayner,  John  11.  Ilediiif?,  John  Key- 
nolds,  K.  IJarnwell  Ilhett,  James  Ro^^ers,  Wil- 
liam Smith,  John  Snyder,  James  (J.  Spri^r^r, 
Edward  Stanley.  F.ewis  Steenrod,  Charles  C. 
Stratt(;n,  John  1.  Stuart,  Samuel  W.  Trolti." 

It  was  observed  that  Mr.  Cushing,  thoiipli  a 
member  of  the  committee  which  ref)Orted  the 
bill,  and  a  close  friend  to  the  administration, 
took  no  part  in  the  proceedings  u{)on  this 
bill — iK'ither  speakinj^  nor  voting  for  or  against 
it:  ft  ciicumstance  which  strejigthened  the 
Ixjlief  that  he  was  to  be  the  beneficiary  of  it. 

It  was  midnight  on  the  last  day  of  the  session 
when  the  bill  was  called  up  in  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Wright  of  New  York,  desired  to  know  the; 
reason  for  so  large  an  apjiropriation  in  this  case. 
He  was  answerer!  by  .Mr.  Archer,  the;  srinatorial 
ref)orter  f>f  the  bill,  wlio  said  it  was  not  intendf'd 
that  the  salary  nf  the  minister,  or  agent,  together 
with  his  outfit,  should  exceed  ."iJl 8,000  per  an- 


num— the  amoimt  usually  ajjpropriated  for  .mioh 
missions.  Supposing  the  missif)n  to  'Krupvtivo 
years,  and  the  sum  is  not  too  niueh.  ainl  tin.  re- 
moteness of  the  country  to  be  nr-giitiutcrj  witti 
justifies  the  full  ap()ropriation  in  advauf  c.  Mr. 
Wright  rei)lie''  that  the  (^xi)laiiaiion  wan  not  at 
alJ  .satisfactory  tf)  him  :  the  cr)m[)eiiRation  to  mi 
agent  in  (Jhina  could  be  voted  anrnuilly,  and  jit,- 
plied  annually,  as  conveniently  as  any  oihrr. 
Mr.  IJenton  objected  to  any  mission  at  all.  a?]'] 
es|H;cially  to  su.:li  a  one  as  the  bill  provided  for. 
He  argued  that — 

"  There  was  no  necessity  for  a  treaty  with 
(Jliina,  was  proved  by  the  fad  that  our  tra'ic 
with  that  country  hail  been  going  on  well  with- 
out one  for  a  century  or  two.  and  was  now 
growing  and  increasing  constantly.  It  was  a 
trade  conducted  on  the  simple  and  elei/ientJiry 
principle  of  '/(«/•«  /.■*  o/«;,'  and  '■  llicn:  is  ly 
<dlii:r  ' — all  ready-money,  and  hard  rnoncy,  or 
gofid  jiroducts— no  credit  system,  no  p'apc.r 
money.  For  a  long  time  this  trade  took  nothing; 
but  silver  dollars.  At  present  it  is  takin;.'  some 
other  articles,  ami  es|)eeially  a  goodly  (|iiaritity 
of  .Missouri  lea<l.  This  has  taken  [dace  without 
a  ti'caty,  and  without  an  agent  at  SI"-'""'  'x- 
pense.  All  things  are  going  on  well  bftwHii 
'IS  and  the  f.'hinese.  f)ur  relations  are  [lur-ly 
coiruncrcial,  condiicfcrd  on  \hv.  simplest  [itiiicijilc-; 
of  trade,  and  unconnected  with  j/olitical  view^. 
China  has  no  political  connection  with  us.  .Sh<; 
is  not  within  the  system,  or  circle,  of  AtiKriran 
p()iicy.  She  can  have  no  de.-igns  ujion  ii.-,  or 
views  in  r(;lation  to  us ;  and  we  have  no  m-vA  of 
a  minister  to  watch  and  observe  her  coii'liict. 
Politically  and  commercially  thr;  mi.  .-ion  is  ii.%- 
less.  l>y  the  Constitution,  all  the  niinistirii 
are  to  be  appointed  by  the  .Senat<;;  biit  this 
minister  to  China  is  to  be  called  an  agent,  aii'l 
sent  out  by  the  President  without  the  eoii.-ciit 
of  the  Senate  ;  and  thus,  by  imiiosing  a  fal.'^c 
name  upon  the  minister,  defraud  tin;  Senate 
of  their  control  over  the  apfK)intni(.iit.  Thu 
enormity  of  the  sum  shows  that  the  mission  i.-i 
to  be  more  exi)ensive  than  any  one  ever  .SLnt 
from  the  l.'nited  States  ;  and  that  it  is  to  Ik;  ono 
of  the  first  grade,  or  of  a  higher  grjuie  than  any 
known  in  our  country.  Nine  thou.-aiid  dollars 
per  annum,  and  the  same  for  an  outfit.,  is  the 
iHghcst  compensation  known  to  our  .^-crvic; ; 
yet  this  .^40,000  mission  may  double  that 
amf>unt,  and  still  the  minister  be  only  cailcl  an 
agent,  for  the  [lurjiosc  of  cheating  the  .Seiiute 
out  of  its  control  over  the  appointirient.  'Ihi; 
bill  is  frau-'olent  in  relation  to  the  coiniien-ation 
to  1)0  given  to  this  ambassadorial  agent.  No 
sum  is  fix(!d,  but  he  is  to  take  what  he  [ilea.-ts 
for  himself  and  his  suite.  He  and  they  arc  to 
belj)  them.selves;  and,  from  the  amount,  allowe'l, 
they  may  In.dp  theinselves  liberally.  In  all 
other  casts,  salaries  and  compensations  arc  fi-xe'l 
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by  law.  and  graduated  \>y  time ;  lien;  fhrrf 
is  no  limit  "f  <it.fi(T  inonoy  or  tiirie.  Tlii.-i 
mis-ion  K'tOH  ])y  I  lie  job — .$40,000  for  the 
j„l,__without  rcpird  to  time  or  ro.st.  A  siirn- 
mcr'.-i  work,  or  ii  ynar'.n  work,  it  in  all  the 
,.:im<:  tliini; :  it  is  a  joJ),  and  i.s  fvidently  in- 
tirjflcd  to  cnablo  a  m'Ullc.iuiiu,  who  Iovch  to 
tnivil  in  KurofK-  ami  AHJa,  to  cxtf^id  his  truvcls 
K, tlif!  (.'<;l<sliid  Kmpin;  at  the  fxiM-n.^c  of  th<' 
liiitcd  StatcH,  iind  to  writf;  a  hook.  Th<'  scttli!- 
iiiciit  of  tlii'  aocoiintH  iH  a  fraud  npon  t)if;  'I'rca- 
•iiry.  In  all  naHcs  of  forcif^  niission.s,  cxrc]tl 
wlicre  ."W.TOt  .stTviccH  are  to  \x'  jKrfoniifd,  and 
.pics  and  inforiiKTs  to  Ix:  dialt  with,  tli<;  af;- 
(MiiiitH  are  Hettl(;d  at  the  Trea.sury  I)ei)arttn<'tit, 
iiv  the  [irofKT  aceountitiK  oflieerrf ;  when  Kcerei 
■  rvjf cH  are  to  he;  covered,  the  fund  out  of  wliich 
ihiy  are  paiil  is  then  railed  the  contin^rent 
fTiitti  intereourrtc  fund ;  and  are  nettie<l  at  tlie 
<tnU-  Department,  ujKni  a  .sitnph;  certifieute  from 
!|i<;  I're.sident,  that  the  money  has  lieen  jifiplii'd 
:iriorflin(^  to  it.s  intention.  It  wa^  in  this  way 
'hat  the  notorioiiH  John  Henry  oidained  hi.s 
S.Vi.ODO  durinj;  the  late  war;  and  that  various 
'iihi  r  Hums  have  heen  paid  out  to  Kcent  a;.'iiitH 
it.  (litlerent  tirncH.  To  this  I  do  not  oliji-i't. 
Kviry  (.'overnment,  in  its  forei'.'n  interf^oiirse, 
liiijHl  have  reeouTHe  to  accents,  and  liave  the 
t*iiifit  of  Hoino  Hcrvioes,  whieh  would  he  de-  '< 
fiiiteij  if  made  jiuhlic ;  and  whieh  inu-t,  then- i 
furc.  he  veiled  in  Heereey,  and  paid  for  privately. 
1\m  must  happen  in  all  {.'overnments  ;  hut  not 
^0  in  this  case  of  the  ChincHe  mission.  Here, 
•'■ncc.y  is  intended  for  what  our  own  minister, 
hi-!  seen^tary,  and  his  whole  Huite,  are  to  rctr-eivo. 
N'lt  only  what  they  may  ^ive  in  hril)(;H  to 
i.'hiiifsc-,  i)ut  what  they  may  take  in  jiay  to 
thi  ifi.-elveH.  in  to  \)C  a  Heeret.  All  i.s  .secret  ai:d 
irnf.-i)')n>ihle  !  And  it  will  not  do  to  assimilate 
this  itiission  to  the  olflest  f^overntcent  in  the 
Koil'i.  to  the  anomalous  and  anonymous  mis- 
•ioiis  to  revolutionary  countries.  Such  an  ana- 
\iiVy  has  licen  altem|)ted  in  defence  of  this 
iiiis-iou,  and  South  Am(-rican  examples  cited  ; 
hut  the  cases  are  not  analoi^ous.  Infoiiiial 
:i;"n(;ies,  with  secret  objects,  are  jiroper  to  n  vo- 
iutionary  frovenmii'nts  ;  l)Ut  hen?  is  to  he  a 
piiMii;  mi.'-ion.  and  an  imjiosin^  on' — the 
■.'ruMiJcst  ever  sent  out  from  Hk^  Cnitcid  States. 
—To  iiltenipl  t<j  assimilate  such  a  mi.-sion  to  a 
JoliiilIeTiry  ease,ortoaSoulh  American  a^'cncy, 
i-^  ;il)surd  and  impudent;  atid  is  a  fraud  iijiori 
the  .-yst 'm  of  a<;countahility  to  which  all  our 
iiii-?ioiis  are  subjected. 

'  'I  lie  sum  proposed  is  the  same  that  is  in  the 
•vl  of  1700,  u|)on  which  the  bill  is  frntnel. 
I  iiat  act  appropriated  §40.000:  but  for  what  ! 
I'll-  oik;  mission?  one  man  ?  one  a(.'ent  ?  one 
I'v  liiiii.M'lf,  one  ?  No.  Not  at  all.  'J'hat  ajtiiro- 
I'li.'ition  of  171)0  was  for  all  the  mi.-sions  of  the 
.'  i!ii  — all  of  every  kind — public  iis  well  as  mci'  t : 
■iii-  forty  thousand  dollars  in  this  bill  is  (iir  one 
I'liiii.  The  whole  «liplomatic  ajijiropriation  in 
lilt-  tini(;  of  Washington  i.s  now  to  ho  given  to 
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one  man:  and  it  is  known  jmtty  well  who  it 
is  t'.  be.  f'orty  tbou-anrl  flollars  to  enable  one 
of  <  ur  citizfiis  to  pet  to  IVkinj:,  and  to  bump  hiH 
h''a(|  ninetef'ii  times  on  the  pontid,  to  pet  the 
privilep:  of  standin;.'  up  in  the  jircsencc;  of  hiH 
majesty  of  the  celestial  emjiiri'.  And  tliiH  i.^ 
our  work  in  the  last  nifrht  of  this  ConjjrrcsH. 
It  is  now  mitinif.'ht :  and,  like  the  midnijrht 
which  [(receded  the  departun;  of  the  elder 
.\djims  from  the  f;^ovenunenf.  tin;  whole  time  is 
spent  in  makin>r  and  lillin;;  rjflicc-.  Proviflin^ 
for  favoritirs,  and  feedin<^  out  of  the  public  crib, 
is  the  only  work  of  those;  whose  brief  reij^n  in 
drawinjf  to  a  close,  and  who  have  been  alrea'ly 
cornpelle'l  by  jiublic  sentiirient  to  undo  a  jiart  of 
their  work.  The  barikrujit  tict  is  repealed  by 
the  Corifrress  that  made  it ;  tlie  distribution  act 
h.'w  share<l  the  same  fate ;  and  if  they  had 
another  session  to  sit,  the  mandamus  act  apiinst 
the  Stat<s.  the  habeas  corfius  ayainst  th(!  States, 
this  f,'hines(;  mission. and  all  the  otheract.-.  would 
IxMuelone.  It  would  be  the  true  reali/.iition  of 
the  story  "f  thc'  quien  who  unravelled  at  ni(;ht 
the  web  that  sIk;  wove  during'  thf  day.  As  if  is, 
enough  liaslrt-en  done,  and  uudoni'.  tochara<;terize 
this  (Vmgress— to  entitle  it  to  the  name  of 
l.'lysses'  wife  not  becaus(!  (like  the  virtuouH 
I'enelope)  it  resisted  seduction — but  ^jccause, 
like  her,  its  (nvn  hands  unravelled  it.s  own 
work." 

.Mr.  Archer  rejilied  that  the  i^'iiominious  pros 
trations  heretofore  required  of  foreif^n  ministers 
in  the  Imperial  (-'hitic^e  jirese-nce,  were  all  abol- 
ished by  the  treaty  with  (jreat  liritiiin,  and  that 
the  Chinese  (:overnment  had  expn-ssed  a  desire 
to  extend  to  the  I'nited  St.jit<  .s  all  the  benefits 
of  that  treaty,  ttnd  this  mission  was  to  conclmlc 
the  treaty  which  sIk;  wi.ihed  to  make.  Mr. 
lienton  refiliMi,  so  much  the  Ie~s  rea-on  for 
sendin;^  this  e.\[iensiv(;  mi-.-ion.  W'e  now  have 
the  benefits  of  the  Hritish  treaty,  and  we  have 
tradi'd  f()i-  frciicrations  witli  </'hina  without  a 
treaty,  and  without  a  fpiarrel,  and  (.'an  contimie 
to  do  so.  She  ext(  nds  to  us  and  to  all  nations 
the  benefits  <jf  the  IJritish  treaty  :  the  consid  at 
Canton,  Or.  I'arker,  or  any  respectable  mer- 
dutiit  there,  can  have  that  treaty  copie'l,  and 
sign  it  f>r  the  T'nited  Slates;  and  de<:m  him.sclf 
well  paid  to  receive  the  ffjitietli  [lart  of  this 
!'pproi)riation.  .Mr.  Woodbury  wished  to  see  a 
limitation  [ilaced  uj)Oi:  the  amount  of  the  annual 
com|)ensation,  antl  moved  an  amendment,  that 
not  more  than  nine  thou.-and  dollars,  exclusive 
of  outfit,  br  allowed  to  any  oik;  p<;rson  for  his 
amnial  compen.sation.  .Mr.  .\ifb'r  coiKMirred  in 
the  limitation,  atidil  was  ad'-pii d.  Mr.  llenton 
then  returned  to  one  of  his  original  objection.s — 
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the  desifin  of  tlui  1)ill  to  cheat  tlie  .Senate  out  of 
its  constitutioniil  control  over  the  apijohitinent. 
He  Haid  the  lnnj;iin;re  of  the  bill  was  .studiously 
ambiguous.  Whether  the  person  was  to  be  a 
minister,  a  charge,  or  an  agent,  was  not  expressed. 
lie  now  desired  to  know  whether  it  was  to  be 
understood  that  the  person  intended  for  this 
mission  was  to  lie  appointed  by  tlio  President 
alone,  witliout  asking  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate?  Mr.  Arclier  replied  tliat  he  had  no 
information  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Conrad  of 
Louisiana,  said  that  he  would  move  an  amend- 
ment that  might  obviate  the  difficulty ;  lie  would 
move  that  no  agent  bo  appointed  without  the 
consent  of  the  .Senate.  This  amendment  was 
proposed,  and  adopted — 31  yeas  ;  9  nays. 
These  amendments  were  agreed  to  by  the 
House;  and,  thus  limited  and  qualified,  the 
bill  became  a  law. 

The  expected  name  did  not  come.  The  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  and  no  apjiointment  could  be 
made  until  the  next  session.  It  was  not  a  va- 
cancy happening  in  the  recess  which  the  Presi- 
dent could  fill  by  a  temporary  appointment,  to 
continue  to  the  end  of  the  next  session.  It 
was  an  original  office  created  during  the  ses- 
sion, and  must  be  fdled  at  the  session,  or  wait 
until  the  next  one.  The  President  did  neither. 
There  were  two  constitutional  ways  open  to 
him — and  he  took  neither.  There  was  one 
unconstitutional  wfiy — and  he  took  it.  In 
brief,  he  made  the  appointment  in  the  recess ; 
and  not  only  so  made  it,  but  sent  off  the  ap- 
pointee (Mr.  Caleb  Cushing)  also  in  the  recess. 
Scarce!}^  had  the  Senate  adjourned  when  it  was 
known  that  Mr.  Cushing  was  to  go  upon  this 
mission  as  soon  as  the  ships  could  be  got  ready 
to  convey  him  :  and  in  the  month  of  May  he  de- 
parted. Tliis  was  palpably  to  avoid  the  action 
of  the  Senate,  where  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Cushing  would  have  been  certain  of  rejection. 
He  had  already  been  three  times  rejected  in  one 
day  upon  a  nomination  for  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury— receiving  but  two  votes  on  the  last 
trial.  All  the  objections  which  applied  to  him 
for  the  Treasury  appointment,  were  equally  in 
force  for  the  Chinese  mission;  and  others  be- 
sides. It  was  an  original  vacancy,  and  could 
not  be  filled  during  the  recess  by  a  temporary 
appointment.  It  was  not  a  vacancy  "  happen- 
ing "  in  tiic  recess  of  the  Senate,  and  therefore 
to  be  temporarily  filled  without  the  Senate's 


previous  consent,  lost  the  public  interest  in  the 
meanwhile  should  sulier.  It  was  an  offiie 
created,  and  the  emolument  fixed,  during  the 
time  that  Mr.  Cushing  was  a  iiicml)er  of  Con- 
gress: con.sequently  he  wasconstitutionally  iiittr- 
dicied  from  receiving  it  during  the  contiininnoe 
of  that  term.  His  term  expired  on  the  tiiird  of 
March  :  he  was  constitutionally  ineligil)lu  up  to 
the  end  of  that  day :  and  this  upon  the  words 
of  the  constitution.  Upon  the  reasons  and  mo- 
tives of  the  constitution,  he  was  ineligible  for 
ever.  The  reason  was,  to  prevent  corrupt  and 
subsenient  legislation — to  prevent  members  of 
Congress  from  conniving  or  assisting  at  the  en- 
actment of  laws  for  their  own  benefit,  and  to 
prevent  Presidents  from  rewarding  legislative 
subservience.  Tested  upon  these  reasons  Mr. 
Cushing  was  ineligible  after,  as  well  as  before, 
the  expiration  of  his  congressional  term :  and 
such  had  been  the  practice  of  all  the  previous 
Presidents,  Even  in  the  most  innocent  cases. 
and  where  no  connivance  could  possibly  be 
supposed  of  the  member,  would  any  previous 
President  appoint  a  member  to  a  pl;ice  after  his 
term  expired,  which  lie  could  not  receive  before 
it :  as  shown  in  Chapter  XXX  of  the  first  vol- 
ume of  this  View.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Cushing 
all  the  reasons,  founded  in  the  motives  (jf  tiic 
constitutional  prohibition,  existed  to  forbid  his 
appointment.  He  liad  deserted  his  party  to 
join  Mr.  Tyler.  He  worked  for  him  in  and 
out  of  the  House,  and  even  deserted  himself  to 
support  him — as  in  the  two  tariff  bills  of  the 
current  session ;  for  both  of  whicli  he  voteil, 
and  then  voted  against  them  when  vetoed :  for 
which  ho  was  taunted  by  Mr.  Granger,  of  New 
York.*  There  was  besides  a  special  provision 
in  the  law  under  which  he  was  appointed  to 


*  "  Mr.  Granger  observed  that  lie  had  a  few  words  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Cisnixo].  When  lio 
relleoted  that  that  gcntlcnian  had  voted  f  >r  every  bill  that  tho 
President  had  vetoed,  and  had  then  defended  every  veto 
which  the  President  had  sent  them,  he  had  been  nut  a  litllo 
puzzled  to  know  how  to  defend  his  position.  Tlie  gentleman 
was  like  a  man  he  paw  a  short  time  since  in  the  circus,  who 
came  forward  ready  dressed  and  equipped  to  ride  any  liors* 
that  might  bo  brought  out  for  him.  First  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.ssachU8ett.s  rode  tho  bank  pony;  and  that  having  run  to 
death,  he  mounted  tho  veto  eliarger.  The  second  bank  road- 
ster, then  the  tarilf  palfrey,  and  lastly,  the  stout-liiubod  tariif 
hunter,  were  mounted  In  their  turn  ;  and  the  veto  oiiiniiils 
were  as  complacently  mounted,  and  were  seated  w  itii  ns  niueh 
pelf  ?ati!.l'action.  Tho  gentleman  had  voted  for  every  bill,  and 
then  had  justlQed  every  veto,  and  every  act  of  e.'iecutive  en- 
croachment on  this  House." 
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prevent  the  appointment  from  being  made  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  tlic  Senate.  (The  notice 
(if  the  proceedings  in  (he  Senate  wlien  the  bill 
whicli  ripened  into  that  law,  have  shown  the 
terms  of  that  provision,  and  the  reasons  of  its 
i\(l(i[iti(in.)  It  is  no  answer  to  that  pregnant 
amendment  to  say  that  the  nomination  would 
be  sent  in  at  tho  next  session.  That  session 
would  not  come  initil  six  months  after  Mr. 
Cashing  had  sailed !  not  until  he  had  arrived 
at  his  jKjst !  not  until  he  had  placed  the  entire 
diameter  of  the  terraqueous  globe  between  him- 
self and  the  Senate!  and  a  still  greater  distance 
ktween  the  Treasury  and  the  $4(),0U0  which 
lie  had  drawn  out  of  it ! 

Two  sqiuidrons  of  ships-of-war  were  put  in 
roduisition  to  attend  this  minister.  The  Pacific 
gquadi'on,  then  on  tho  coast  of  South  America, 
was  directed  to  proceed  to  China,  to  meet  him : 
a  squadron  was  collected  at  Norfolk  to  convey 
him.  This  squadron  consisted  of  the  new  steam 
fiijrate,  Missouri — the  frigate  Krandywine,  the 
!loo]i-of-war  Saint  Louis,  and  the  brig  Perry — 
carrying  altogether  near  two  hundred  guns;  a 
formidable  accompaniment  for  a  peace  mission, 
seeking  a  commercial  treaty.  Mr.  Gushing  had 
a  craving  to  embark  at  Washington,  under  a 
national  salute,  and  the  administration  gratified 
liim:  the  magnificent  steam  frigate,  Missouri, 
was  ordered  up  to  receive  him.  Threading  the 
canow  and  crooked  channel  of  tho  Potomac 
River,  the  noble  ship  ran  on  an  oyster  bank, 
auil  fifteen  of  her  crew,  with  a  promising  young 
ofBcer,  were  drowned  in  getting  her  off.  The 
minister  had  a  desire  to  sail  down  the  Mediter- 
ranean, seeing  its  coasts,  and  landing  in  the  an- 
cient kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs :  the  administra- 
tion deferred  to  his  wishes.  The  Missouri  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  the  ilediterra'^ean,  which 
the  ill-fated  vessel  was  destined  never  to  enter ; 
for,  arriving  at  Gibraltar,  she  took  lire  and 
burned  up — baptizing  the  anomalous  mission  in 
fire  and  blood,  as  well  as  in  enormous  expense. 
Tlic  minister  proceeded  in  a  British  steamer  to 
Egypt,  and  then  by  British  conveyance  to  Bom- 
l.my.  where  tlio  Norfolk  squadron  had  been  or- 
dered to  meet  him.  Tho  Brandywine  alone 
was  there,  but  the  minister  entered  her,  and 
frocoeded  to  the  nearest  port  to  Ganton.  where, 
reporting  his  arrival  and  objoct,  a  series  of  di- 
plomatic contentions  immediately  commenced 
between  himself  and  "  Ching.  of  the  celestial 


<lynasty.  Governor-general  of  that  part  of  the 
Central  Flowery  Kingdjin."  Mr.  Gushing  in- 
formed this  governor  that  he  was  on  his  way  to 
IV'king,  to  deliver  a  letter  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Emperor,  and  to  ne- 
gotiate a  treaty  of  commerce  ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  in(|uirc 
after  the  health  of  the  august  Kinperor.  To  tiiis 
incjuiry  Ching  answered  readily  that,  "  At  the 
present  moment  the  great  EinjH.'ror  is  in  the 
•  njoyment  of  happy  old  age  and  quiet  health, 
and  is  at  peace  with  all,  both  far  and  near : " 
but  with  respect  to  the  intended  progress  to 
Peking,  he  demurs,  and  informs  the  minister 
that  the  imperial  permission  must  first  be  ob- 
tained. "I  have  examined,"  he  says,  '"and  find 
tlmt  every  nation's  envoy  which  has  come  to 
the  Central  Flowi.,."/  Kingdom  with  a  view  of 
proceeding  to  Peking,  there  to  be  presented  to 
the  august  Enqieror,  has  ever  been  required  to 
wait  outside  of  the  nearest  port  on  the  frontier 
till  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  province  clearly 
memorialize  the  Emjieror,  and  request  the  im- 
perial will,  pointing  out  whether  the  interview 
may  be  permitted."  With  respect  to  the  treaty 
of  friendship  and  commerce,  the  governor  de- 
clares there  is  no  necessity  for  it — that  China 
and  America  have  traded  together  two  hundre<l 
years  in  peace  and  friendship  without  a  treaty 
— that  all  nations  now  had  the  benefit  of  the 
treaty  made  with  (ircat  Britain,  which  treaty 
was  necessary  to  establish  relations  after  a  war; 
and  that  the  United  States,  liaving  had  no  war 
with  China,  ha<l  no  need  for  a  treaty.  He  sup- 
poses that,  having  heard  of  the  British  treaty, 
the  United  States  began  to  want  one  also,  and 
admits  the  idea  is  excellent,  but  unnecessary, 
I  and  urges  against  it : 

'•  As  to  what  is  stated,  of  publicly  deliberat- 
ing upon  the  particulars  of  perpetual  jieace.  in- 
'  asniuch  as  it  relates  to  discoursing  of  good  faith, 
peace,  and  harmony,  the  idea  is  excellent ;  and 
it  may  seem  right,  because  he  has  heard  that 
England  has  settled  all  the  particulars  of  a 
treaty  with  China,  he  may  desire  to  do  and 
manage  in  the  same  manner.  But  the  circum- 
stances of  the  two  nations  are  not  the  same,  for 
England  had  taken  up  arms  against  China  for 
several  j-ears,  and,  in  beginning  to  deliberate 
upon  a  treaty,  these  two  nations  could  not  avoid 
suspicion  ;  therefore,  tiiey  settled  the  details  of 
a  treaty,  in  order  to  contirm  their  good  faith; 
but  since  your  honorable  nation,  from  the  com- 
mencement   of  commercial    intercourse    with 
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China,  dnritiK  ii  |Krio(l  fif  two  liiindrctl  yearw, 
nil  the  incicliiiiits  wIid  Imvc  «',(iiiu;  to  Clinton,  on 
tli('  one  liunil.  Imvc  oli-crvcd  tlic  laws  of  ('liinii 
without  imy  (limi^'rcfjucnt,  ami  on  the  other, 
tlicit!  huM  hcin  no  fiiihirc  of  trcutinj;  ttictn  with 
(:onrt(Hy,Ho  llmt  tluTc  has  not  lifcn  the  hlinhtcst 
room  for  diHconl ;  and,  since  tlu;  two  nations 
arc  at  pi-aco,  what  is  the  nc<;cssily  of  nt^otiat- 
in(r  a  treaty?  In  tho  (unnirKn.'cincnf,  Knjfland 
was  not  at  ]H.-aiv  witli  (Jhinu;  and  wh<n  after- 
wards thiHi;  two  nations  Ixnan  to  revert  to  a 
Ktatc  of  peace,  it  was  indisix  -alilc-  to  estaJilish 
and  settle  details  of  a  treaty,  in  order  to  oppose* 
a  harrier  to  future  diflieidties.  I  havc!  nov  di>- 
cus.vcd  this  Hid)ject,  and  fiesiro  tho  honoi-hle 
plenipotentiary  maturely  to  consider  it.  Vour 
iionorahlc  nation,  with  Franco  anrl  Kn<;land,are 
the  three  (treat  foreign  nations  that  come  to 
the  ^iouth  of  China  to  tnuio.  Hut  the  trade  of 
America  and  Kn^land  with  China  is  very  (rreat. 
Now,  the  law  re^iilalinn  the  t"iilf  has  changed 
the  old  estahlished  (hides,  inuny  of  wliich  liave 
been  essentially  iliminished,  and  the  customary 
cx|)enditures  (exactions?)  liave  heiii  alioli.-lied. 
Your  honoiahle  nation  is  treated  in  tht;  same 
manner  as  Kn^^land  ;  and,  fiom  the  time  of  tliis 
change  in  the  tarilf,  all  kinds  of  merchandise 
huvt!  flowed  Ifirough  thi!  channels  of  frei;  trarle, 
among  the  jHJople,  and  already  has  your  nation 
Imcii  bedewed  with  its  aitvantages.  Th»;  lionor- 
abl(!  plenipotentiary  ought  cerlaiidy  to  look  at 
and  consider  that  tliu  (Jreat  Emperor,  in  liis 
'enieiK^y  to  inen  from  afar,  lias  issued  edicts 
commanding  the  nuirchants  and  j)eoi)lo  peace- 
ably to  trarle,  which  (!annot  but  be  Inineficial  to 
th(;  nations.  It  is  useless,  with  lofty,  polished, 
and  empty 
vuritages." 


words,  to  alter  these  unlimited  ad- 


1  ,: 


In  all  this  alleged  extension  of  the  benefits  of 
the  IJritish  treaty  to  all  nations,  Ching  was  right 
in  what  he  said.  The  Emperor  had  already 
done  it,  and  the  IJritish  goveniment  had  so  de- 
termined it  from  the  iK'ginning.  It  was  a  treaty 
foi-  the  commercial  world  as  well  as  for  them- 
Kclves,  and  had  been  so  declared  l)y  the  joung 
Queen  Victoria  in  her  sixech  communicating  the 
treaty  to  Parliament.  "  Tliroughout  the  wlio!e 
course  of  my  negotiations  with  the  government 
of  China,  I  have  uniformly  disclaimed  the  wish 
for  any  exclusive  advantages.  It  has  been  my 
desire  that  equal  favor  should  be  sliown  to  the 
industry  and  commercial  enterprise  of  all  na- 
tions." There  was  really  no  necessity  for  a 
treaty,  wliich  as  often  begets  dissensions  as  pre- 
vents them  ;  and  if  one  wius  desiru.ble,  it  might 
have  been  had  through  Dr.  Parker,  long  inesidtnt 
of  China,  and  now  commissioner  there,  and  who 
was  Secretary  of  Legation  and  interpreter  in 


Mr.  Cushing's  mission,  an<l  the  mediuni  (,r  liiw 
comtnunicalions  with  the  ('hinese;  aii<l  u<'tiiiiily 
the  man  of  business  who  did  the  buxincH-  in 
cornlncting  the  negotiations,  Hut  Mr.  Cii-iiiii' 
iwrseyeres  in  his  design  to  go  to  Peking,  nlji;;- 
ing  that,  "  lie  deems  himself  bound  by  ilie  in- 
structions ()(  his  government  to  do  so."  Cjiiir 
replies  that  In;  has  received  the  imperial  orilir 
"  to  stop  and  soottie  him."  ('hing  also  infonns 
him  that  tlie  treaty  with  Creat  Ihilain  was  ne- 
gotiateil,  not  at  Peking  but  at  (.'anion,  and  uKu 
its  dujilicatc!  with  Portugal,  and  that  a  cr)jiy  of 
it  was  ill  tlie  hands  of  tlnr  American  consul  ut 
Canton,  for  the  information  and  bendit  (,f 
American  mi'rchant.-.  In  his  anxiety  to  pn- 
vent  a  foreign  ship-of-war  fmm  apiiroiichifi;' 
Peking,  the  Chinese  governor  intimated  llmt 
if  a  treaty  was  indisp^'usable,  a  comiiii^-iniii  r 
might  come  to  (Janton  for  that  purjxjse ;  aii'l  nn 
iin|uiry  from  -Mr.  ('iishing  liow  long  it  wjiiM 
tak(!  to  .^end  to  Peking  and  get  a  return,  ''lijn^- 
answered,  three  months — the  distaiu'c  ImIii;,' .-o 
great.  .Mi'.  Cushing  objects  to  that  delay— de- 
clares he  cannot  wait  so  long,  as  the  .'^enson  11, r 
favorable!  navigation  to  ai)proach  Peking  nmy 
elai)se ;  and  announces  his  deterniinatioii  to  jiro- 
ceed  at  once  in  the  Hrandy  wine,  without  waitiii;: 
for  any  j)ermission  ;  and  declares  that  a  refusil 
to  receive  liim  would  be  a  national  insult,  ami  a 
Just  cause  of  war.  Here  is  the  extract  from  Iji-, 
letter : 

'•Under  these  circtmistances,  inafimiieli  as 
your  Excellency  does  not  profiose  to  open  to 
me  the  inland  road  to  Peking,  in  the  event  of  my 
waiting  here  until  the  favorable  monsoon  lor 
proceeding  to  the  noith  by  sea  shall  have  passcij 
away,  and  as  T  cannot,  without  disregard  of  tin' 
commands  of  my  government,  permit  the  .sasoii 
to  ela|)Se  without  pursuing  the  objects  ol  my 
mission,  I  shall  immediately  leave  Macao  in  tin; 
Prundywine.  I  feel  the  less  hesitation  in  pur- 
suing this  course,  in  consideration  of  the  tmor 
of  the  .several  communications  which  I  have  n- 
ceived  from  your  Excellency.  It  is  ohvioii.-, 
that  if  the  court  had  entertained  any  very  par- 
ticular desire  that  I  should  remain  here,  it 
woulil  have  caused  an  imperial  conimis-iomr  to 
be  on  tlie  sjiot,  ready  to  receive  me  on  my  airi- 
val,  or,  at  any  rate,  instructions  would  ijave 
U;en  forwarded  to  your  Excellency  for  tti<'  ii- 
ception  of  the-  legation  ;  since,  in  order  that  no 
pnjper  act  of  courtesy  towards  the  Chiue-e  gov- 
ernment shoulrl  be  left  unobserved,  notice  was 
duly  given  last  autumn,  by  the  consul  of  tliu 
United  States,  that  my  government  had  ap- 
pointed a  minister  to  China.    The  omis.sion  of 
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the  COUP*-  to  take  citlicr  of  tlicse  KtepH  fcfmn  to 
iiidiciite  experlntioii,  on  i(  part,  that  I  wlioiild 
[irobaliiy  lu'nl  at  Komc  jiort  in  the  north." 

That  IS  to  say,  nt  wonie  port  in  the  Yellow  Sea, 
'ir  it''  river  luarn-t  to  Peking.  This  iiiuxt  liave 
Ijitii  a  mode  of  reu.sonin^  new  to  (iovernor 
I  Inn::,  that  an  oiiiiHiion  to  provide  fur  Mr. 
I'linhiM^,'  at  the  port  where  for  i;MierH  wero  n- 
riivcd,  should  inijiiy  a  license  for  hi"!  •'•  la»d 
ulna'  they  were  ni)t,t.'Xf;ept  onexprosH,  ini|K'rial 
pinni-sion.  Much  as  (liiiii^^iniist  have  In-en  as- 
luiii-lied  at  this  Annirican  lo).'ir,  he  must  have 
l»in  >till  moH!  so  at  the;  pe.ialty  aniiouiirt  cl  for 
ili-rc^'nrdinK  it !  nothing  less  than  '•  national  in- 
•iili.''  and  "just  eaii.so  of  war."  For  the  letter 
niutiiiiieii : 

"I{eside.s  wliich,  your  Kxcellcney  is  w(dl 
imare,  that  it  is  neither  the  custom  in  (.'hina. 
nor  coiiiistent  with  tin;  high  eharaeter  of  its 
Sivcrei};^!!,  to  decline  to  receive  the  embassies 
if  friendly  states.  To  do  so,  indeed,  would 
ani'in;;  Western  States  lie  considered  an  act  of 
rational  insult,  and  u  ju.st  cause  of  war." 

This  si'ntence,  as  all  that  relates  to  Mr.  Cush- 
ir.ii'.s  Ctiinese  mission,  is  copied  from  liis  own  ofTi- 
oial  despatches  ;  so  that,  wliat  would  he  incredi- 
')](•  on  the  relation  of  otliers,  liecomes  undenia- 
l>l(;  on  his  own.  National  insult  and  just  cause 
i  war,  for  not  allowing  liiin  to  f^o  to  I'ekin>^ ! 

Mr.  C'ushinp  justifies  his  refusal  to  nejrotiate 
at  Canton  as  the  British  envoy  liad  done,  and 
not  being  governed  hy  tlic  ceremony  observed 
in  his  ca.se,  on  the  g.ound  that  the  circum- 
stanoefi  were  not  analogous — that  fJreat  Britain 
iiad  chastist'd  the  Chinese,  and  taken  possession 
of  one  of  their  islands — and  that  it  would  he 
mcossary  for  tlie  United  States  to  do  the  same 
to  bring  him  within  the  rules  which  were  ol;- 
'OrTe<l  with  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  the  British 
minister.  This  intimation,  as  '.mjiertinent  as 
unfeeling,  and  as  offensive  as  wnfoundetl,  was 
thus  expressed: 

"In  regard  to  the  mode  and  place  of  deliber- 
ating ii[)on  all  things  relative  to  the  perpetual 
[itace  and  fiiendsliip  of  China  anil  the  L'nited 
States,  your  Kxcellency  refers  to  the  precedent 
"f  tlie  late  negotiations  with  the  plenijiotentiary 
'li  Oreat  Britain.  The  rules  of  [lolileness  and 
f'Tcniony  obs(;rve(l  by  Sir  Henry  Pottinger, 
were  (loubtless  just  and  proper  in  the  partitiu- 
lar  cireimistances  of  the  case.  But,  to  render 
theiii  fully  applicable  to  the  United  States,  it 
woiiM  be  necessary  for  my  government,  in  the 
lusl  instance,  to  subject  the  people  of  China  to 


all  the.  calamities  of  war.  and  especially  fo  take 
poMiession  of  some  island  on  the  coast  of  Cbinii 
as  ft  place  of  residence  for  its  mmi^ter.  I  r-an* 
not  suppose  that  the  imjierial  goviTtiment 
wishes  the  F'nited  States  to  do  this.  Certainly 
no  huch  wish  ']•*  entertained  at  [ires/'nt  by  the 
Cnited  States,  which,  animateil  with  the  most 
amicable  sentiments  towards  China,  feels  as- 
sured of  Ising  nut  with  corresponding  ileport- 
ment  on  the  part  of  (Miina." 

The  Brandywini!  during  this  time  wa-i  still  nt 
.Nfacao,  the  j)Ort  outside  of  the  harbor,  where  for- 
eign men-of-war  are  only  allowed  to  come  ;  but 
Mr.  (.'usiiing,  following  up  the  course  he  had 
markeil  out  for  himself,  flirected  that  vessel  to 
enter  the  Uiner  j)ort,  and  sail  ujt  to  W'hamfKia  ; 
ami  also  to  rer|uire  a  salute  of  t«'enty-one  guns 
to  )»•  firerl.  Against  this  entrance  the  Chinese 
government  renrmstraied,  as  being  against  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  enifiire,  contrury  to 
what  the  British  had  done  when  they  nego- 
tiated thei.'  i.reaty,  and  contrary  to  an  article  in 
that  treaty  which  ((uly  [s-rmitted  that  entrance 
to  a  small  vessel  with  few  men  and  one;  petty 
oflifer:  and  if  the  IJrandy  wine  had  not  entered, 
h(!  forbifis  her  to  coiiu^ ;  and  if  she  liad,  rt'ipiires 
her  to  dispart :  and  as  for  the  salute,  tie  declares 
he  has  no  means  of  firing  it ;  and.  Itesides,  it  was 
against  their  laws.  The  governor  expres.Jed 
himself  with  animation  and  feeling  on  this  siil>- 
ject,  at  the  indignity  of  violating  their  laws, 
and  under  the  jiretf'Xt  of  jiaying  him  a  compli- 
nu^nt — for  that  was  the  only  iille>red  cause  of 
the  intrusive  entrance  of  the  Brandywinc.  lie 
wrote : 

•'But  it  is  higlily  necessary  that  T  should  also 
remark,  concerning  the  man-of-war  Bramlywine 
cfmiing  up  to  Whampoa.  The  FJogue  makf-s  an 
outer  fiortal  of  Kwang  Tung,  where  an  admiral 
is  stationed  to  control  and  guard.  Heretofore, 
the  men-of-war  of  foreign  nations  have  only 
been  allowerl  to  cast  anchor  in  the  seas  without 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  hav(!  not  Is'cn  jier- 
n  tted  to  enter  within.  This  is  a  settled  law 
01  the  land,  made  a  long  time  past.  Whampoa 
is  the  place  where  merchant  ships  collect  to- 
gether, not  one  where  nnTi-of-war  can  anchor. 
Now,  since  the  wliole  design  of  merchanlmen  is 
to  trade,  and  men-of-war  are  jire[)ared  to  fight, 
if  they  enter  tlie  river,  fright  and  susiiicion  will 
easily  arise  among  the  ftopulace,  thus  causing 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  trade.  Furthermijre, 
the  two  countries  are  just  about  deliberating 
upon  jieace  and  good  will,  and  suddenly  to  have 
a  man-of-war  enter  the  river,  while  we  are 
speaking  of  good  faith  and  cultivating  good  fetd- 
iug,  has  not  a  little   the  a^ijiect  of  dislru.st. 
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Atnonjj  the  nrtirlcs  of  tlio  rotiitiiorcinl  rcmilii- 
liniiM  it,  is  provide  il,  thnt  an  Kiifrlish  n<»v«'ninitiit 
vcHsel  sliiill  !)«!  nliowcd  to  rfinikiii  '>t  uiichor  ut 
\Vliuin|i<m,  mid  tliul  a  dipiity  hIiiiII  Im;  u|i|ioiiiti'(| 
to  control  th(!  .siuinun.  Tlio  dihijin  of  tliis.  it 
wns  cvidtnt,  wiis  to  |iut  iin  end  to  Ktrifo,  and 
qiK'll  dis[)iiti'H.  lint  tliiH  vosHi'l  is  n  Hninll  one, 
contiiininjr  l>"t  few  tffM)|)s,  and  iiiort'oviT  hiinnH 
a  pi'tly  oliioiT,  so  that  it  '\h  a  inntttr  of  Imt  lit- 
tle ciiiiHCfiuiiico,  OIK!  way  or  another.  If  your 
coimtry'H  man-of-war  Brandywine  contains  (Ivc 
hundred  and  more  troopn,  she  lias  also  a  jiro- 
jMirtioiintely  large  numher  of  ^tunn  in  her,  and 
tirinjrs  a  comnKMlori!  in  her;  she  in  in  truth  far 
ditli  rent  from  the  government  vessel  of  the 
Uritish,  and  it  is  inexpedient  for  her  to  enter 
the  river ;  and  then'  are,  in  the  aspect  of  tlu; 
utliiir,  many  things  not  agreeable." 

Nevertheless  Mr.  Cusliing  rcquire«l  the  ship 
to  enter  the  inner  port,  to  demand  a  return- 
salute  of  twenty-one  guns,  and  iicrmission  to 
the  American  commodore  to  make  his  compli- 
ments in  person  to  the  Chinese  governor.  This 
governor  then  addressed  a  remonstrance  to  the 
American  commodore,  which  runs  thus  : 

"  When  your  Excellency  first  arrived  in  the 
Central  Flowery  Land,  you  were  unacrjuainted 
with  her  laws  and  prohibitions — that  it  was 
against  the  laws  for  men-of-war  to  enter  the 
river.  Having  piwiousiy  received  the  public 
ollicer's  (Cushing's)  communication,  I,  the  act- 
ing governor,  have  fully  and  clearly  stated  to 
him  that  the  ship  should  be  detained  outside. 
Your  Excellency's  i)resent  coming  up  to  IJlen- 
heim  reach  is  theivibre,  no  doubt,  because  the 
despatch  sent  previously  to  his  Excellency 
Gushing  lia<l  not  been  made  known  to  you — 
whence  the  mistake.  Respecting  the  salute  of 
twenty-one  guns,  as  it  is  a  salute  among  western 
nations,  it  does  [notj  tally  with  the  customs  of 
China.  Your  Excellency  being  now  in  China, 
and,  moreover,  entered  the  river,  it  is  not  the 
same  as  if  you  were  in  your  own  country  ;  and, 
consequently,  it  will  be  inexpedient  to  have  the 
salute  performed  here  ;  also,  China  has  no  such 
salute  as  firing  twenty-one  guns  ;  and  how  can 
we  imitate  your  country's  custom  in  the  num- 
ber, and  make  a  corresponding  ceremony  in  re- 
turn ?  It  will,  indeed,  not  be  easy  to  act  ac- 
cording to  it.  When  the  English  admirals  Par- 
ker and  Saltoun  came  up  to  Canton,  they  were 
both  in  a  passjige  vessel,  not  in  a  man-of-war, 
when  they  entered  the  river ;  nor  was  there  any 
salute.     This  is  evidence  plain  on  this  matter. 

"  Concerning  what  is  said  regarding  a  perso- 
nal visit  to  this  officer  to  pay  respects,  it  is  cer- 
tainly indicative  of  good  intention  ;  but  the  laws 
of  the  land  direct  that  whenever  oflicers  from 
other  countries  arrive  upon  the  frontier,  the 
governor  and  other  high  officers,  not  having  re- 
ceived his  Majesty's  eonnnands,  cannot  hold  any 


private  inteiTouiw  with  ihcin  ;  nor  (•.■ui  u  .It  pii. 
ty,  not  having  n'ceived  u  ,s|i(Tiiil  (•(,imni->ion 
from  the  siipirior  ollieer.-.  have  any  piivate  iu- 
ti'icoiirse  Willi  foreign  fiinetionuri'e.-'.  Ji  will 
eouHeipiently  be  inexpedient  that  your  K.xiel- 
leiicy  (whose  Miitiiiu  nts  are  so  polite  and  cur- 
diiil)  uiid  I,  the  acting  governor,  sliouM  have  an 
interview;  for  it  is  against  the  settleil  lawH  i,f 
the  hind." 

Having  thus  violated  the  laws  and  eiisiouis 
of  China  in  sending  the  Unmdywine.  .Mr.  Ciisli. 
ing  follows  it  lilt  with  threats  and  iiieiiucc^ — as- 
siunes  the  attitude  of  an  injured  ami  iu>ulled 
minister  of  peace — and,  for  the  sake  of  Cliina. 
regrets  what  may  happen.  In  this  vein  he 
writes : 

'•  It  is  customaiy.  among  all  the  nations »( the 
West,  for  the  ships  of  war  of  (jiie  <-omiii'v  tn 
visit  the  pfirts  of  another  in  time  of  jieaee,  ami. 
in  doing  so,  for  the  eommoilore  to  exehaii're  >a- 
lutes  with  the  local  authorities,  and  to  \ii\y  lii^ 
compliments  in  person  to  the  principal  |iiil.lic 
functionary.  To  omit  these  testimonies  ol' 
good  will  is  considered  as  evidence  of  a  hostile, 
or  at  least  of  an  unfriendly  feeling.  Ihit  vmir 
Excellency  says  the  provincial  govenunent  liai; 
no  authoi'ity  to  exchange  salutes  with  ('iJiiniio- 
dore  Parker,  or  to  receive  a  vi<it  of  cereimniy 
from  him.  And  I  deeply  regret,  for  the  sake 
of  Ohina,  that  such  is  the  fact.  China  will  liinl 
it  very  difficult  to  remain  in  peace  with  any  of 
the  great  States  r)f  the  West,  so  long  as  her  pri- 
vincial  governors  are  prohibiti'd  eillier  to  L;ive 
or  to  receive  manifestations  of  that  peace,  in  the 
exchange  of  the  ordinary  courtesies  of  natimial 
intercourse.  And  1  cannot  forbear  to  express 
my  surprise,  that,  in  the  great  and  poweriiil 
province  of  Kwang  Tung,  tlie  jiresence  of  a  sin- 
gle ship  of  war  should  be  cause  of  apprehension 
to  the  local  government.  Least  of  all.  should 
such  apprehension  be  entertained  in  rel'erence 
to  any  ships  of  war  belonging  to  tlie  rnitiii 
States,  which  now  feels,  and  (unless  ill-treat- 
ment of  our  public  agents  should  produce  a 
change  of  sentiments)  will  continue  to  feel,  the 
most  hearty  and  sincere  good  will  towiutls 
China.  Coming  here,  in  behalf  of  my  govein- 
ment,  to  tender  to  China  the  friendshij)  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Powers  of  America,  it  is  my 
duty,  in  the  outset,  not  to  omit  any  of  the 
tokens  of  respect  customary  among  western  nii- 
tions.  ]f  these  demonstrations  are  not  met  in 
a  correspondent  manner,  it  will  be  the  misfor- 
tune of  China,  but  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the 
United  States." 

In  these  sentences  China  is  threatened  with 
a  war  with  the  United  States  on  account  of 
her  ill-treatment  of  the  United  States'  pulilic 
agents,  meaning  himself— the  ill-treatment  con- 
sisting in  not  permitting  him  to  trample,  witii- 
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out ri'Htrnint,  upon  the  lawn  imd  cuwtoiiis  of  the 
country.  Jn  this  Benso,  (MilnK  the  povcrnor, 
understood  it,  and  ntiHivered  : 

"  RejrnrdinK  what  in  wuid  of  the  wttled  uKn(,'es 
of  wentern  niitioiiM — tliiit  not  to  receivo  ii  hijrii 
ciiinniisHioncr  froiii  another  state  iH  uii  insult  to 
that  Htate — thin  (Trtainly,  with  men,  Uiih  a  war- 
like hearin;,'.  Miit  diirin^r  the  two  hundred 
vcarn  of  eommercial  intercourse  between  (Miina 
iiml  your  country,  there  has  not  lieen  the  k'ast 
lUiiniDKity  nor  the  hlifihtest  insult.  It  is  for 
liftiinony  and  f^ood  will  your  Kxcelleney  has 
I'oiuo;  and  voiir  request  to  prix-eed  to  the  eapi- 
tal.  and  to  have  an  iiudience  witli  the  Kinperor. 
is  wholly  of  the  same  (?ood  mind.  If,  then,  in 
the  outset,  such  pressinj;  lannua;^  is  used,  it 
will  destroy  the  achnirable  relations." 

To  this  Mr.  Cushinp  rejoins,  following  up  the 
menaei  of  war  for  the  ^^  Hl-trtdtmoU"  he  was 
riceiviiiK— justifyinp  it  if  it  comes— reminds 
C'hinaof  the  live  years'  hostilitiesof  Great  Britain 
ujioii  her — points  to  her  antiquatcil  customs  as 
liavinfj  already  hrou^ht  disasters  upon  her;  and 
suj:gests  a  dismemberment  of  her  empire  as  a 
consequence  of  war  with  the  United  States, 
provoked  by  ill-treatment  of  her  public,  nj^ents. 
Thus : 

"  I  can  only  assure  your  E.xcellency,  that  this 
is  not  the  way  for  China  to  cultivate  jrood  will 
ami  niaintaiu  f)eace.  Tiie  late  war  with  Eiifj;- 
liiml  was  caused  by  the  eoinluct  of  the  autliori- 
tiis  at  Canton,  in  disregardinf;  the  rights  of  j)uli- 
lic  oflicers  who  represented  the  English  gov- 
ernment. If,  in  the  face  of  the  experience  of 
the  last  five  years,  the  Chinese  government 
now  reverts  to  antiquated  customs,  which  have 
already  brought  such  disasters  u[ion  her,  it  can 
bo  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  evidence 
that  she  invites  and  desires  [wnr  with]  the 
other  great  western  Powers.  The  L'nited 
.'States  would  sincerely  regret  such  a  result. 
We  have  no  desire  whatever  to  dismember  the 
territory  of  the  empire.  Our  citizens  have  at 
all  times  deported  themselves  here  in  a  just  and 
respectful  manner.  'J"he  position  and  policy  of 
the  United  States  enalile  us  to  be  the  most  dis- 
interested and  the  most  valuable  of  the  friends 
of  China.  I  have  flattered  myself,  therefore, 
and  cannot  yet  abandon  the  hope,  that  the 
imperial  government  will  see  the  wisdom  of 
promptly  welcoming  and  of  cordially  respond- 
ing to  the  amicable  assurances  of  the  govern- 
meut  of  the  United  States." 

Quickly  following  this  despatch  was  another, 
in  which  Mr.  Gushing  rises  still  higher  in  his 
complaints  of  molestation  and  ill-treatment— 
refers  to  the  dissatisfaction  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  experience— thought  they  would 


have  done  better,  having  jiint  l)Ocn  whipjied 
by  the  Uritish — cnnfeH«'H  that  hi^  exalted 
opinion  of  China  is  undergoing  a  decline—' 
liojK's  they  will  do  belter — |K)stpones  for  a 
while  his  measures  of  redress — sus|K'iids  his  re- 
sentment— and  liy  this  forbearance  will  feel 
himself  the  better  jiistilled  for  what  he  may  «Io 
if  forced  to  uct.     IJut  let  his  ow  n  words  sjieak  : 

"  I  must  not  conceal  from  your  Excellency 
the  extreme  dissatisfaction  ami  (lisappointnient 
which  the    iK.'ople  of  Anieiicu  will   e.vpeiienco 
when  they  learn   that  their  Kiivoy,  iii>tc'.id  of 
being  promptly  and  cordially  welcomed  by  the 
Chinese  government,  is  thus  molested  and  de- 
layed, on  the  vi'ry  thresludd  of  the  pvoviiue  of 
Yiih.     'I'he  people  of  America  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  consider  China  tin   most  relined  and 
the  most  enligliteiitMi  of  the  nations  of  the  Kast ; 
and   they  will  deinainl.  how   it   is   possible,  if 
China  be  thus  relined.  she  should  allow  Iiersi  If 
(o  be  wanting  in  coui'te.sy  to  llieir  Envoy  ;  and, 
if  China  be  thus  enlighfene<l,  how  it  is  jxis.siblo 
that,  having  just  emerged  from  a  war  \\itli  Kng- 
land,  and  U'ing  in  the  daily  e.xptclation  of  llie 
arrival  of  the  Fnvoy  of  the  (''rencli,  she  should 
siiU'er  herself  to  slight  (ml  rejiil  the  good  will 
of  the  I'nited  States.    /  ,id  the  people  of  Anierica 
will  be  dispo.sed   indi.naiitly  to  (Iraw  b;u,'k   the 
prollered  hand  of  fiieiid.-hip,  when   fliey  learn 
liow  inii)erfectly  the  favor  i>  Mppreeiated  by  ijie 
Chinese  government.     In  consenling.  therefore, 
to  postpone,  for  a  short  time  longer,  iny  depar- 
ture for  the  North  (Peking),  and  in  on  ittiiig, 
for  however  brief  a  period,  to  eonsider  the  action 
of  the  Chinese  government  as  one  of  open  dis- 
respect to  the  I'nited  States,  and  to  take  duo 
measures  of  redress,  I  incur  the  hazard  of  the 
disapprobation  and  censure  of  my  government  ; 
for  the  American  government  is  jieculiarly  sen- 
sitive to  any  act  of  foreign  governnunts  injurious 
to  the  honor  of  the  United  .'lates.     It  is  the 
custom  of  American  citizens  to  diinean  them- 
selves resi)ectfully  towards  the  j)eople  and  au 
thorities  of  any  foreign  nation  in  which  they 
ma}-,  for  the  time  being,  happen  to  reside.    Your 
Excellency  has  frankly  and  truly  boiiie  witness 
to  the  just  and   resjuctful   <leporfnu  nt  which 
both   scholars  and    merchants   of  the    I'nited 
States  have  at  all  times  manifested  in  China. 
IJut  I  left  America  as  a  nies.senger   of  j)eace. 
I  came  into  China  full  of  sentiments  of  respect 
and  friendship  towards   it.>  sovereign  and   its 
jieople.     And  notwithstanding  what  has  occur- 
red, since  my  arrival  here,  to  chill  tlie  warmth 
of  my  previous  good  will  towards  China,  and  to 
bringdown  the  high  concept  ions  I  had  previously 
been  led  to  form  in  regard  to  the  courtesy  of  its 
government.  I  am  loth  U)  give  these  up  entirely, 
and  in  so  doing  put  an  end  jjerhaps  to  the  exist- 
ing harmonious  relations  l)etweeii  the  United 
States  and  China.     I  have  therefore  to  say  to 
your  Excellency,  that  I  accept,  for  the  jirescJit. 
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ytmr  ^ssiuriuicvs  of  the  siiiccHty  and  frit-n  Isliij) 
of  tlic  (.;!)MH'sc  frovcniiiR'iit.  I  siis|K'n(l  all  tlio 
rt'sciitinciit  vhicli  I  liavc  just  cause  to  firl  on 
ncconnt  of  ho  obstnictiona  tlirown  in  tVic  way 
of  the  pi'Of;:r('s.s  of  tlio  Icfration,  and  other  jmr- 
ticiilars  of  the  action  of  the  IiniK-rial  and  I'l'o- 
vincial  povcrnim'ntH,  in  tlic  liopc  tiiat  suitaMe 
reparation  will  lie  made  for  these  acts  in  due 
time.  I  connnit  m^'self,  in  all  this,  to  tlie  in- 
tefirity  and  honor  of  the  Chinene  fiovernnK'nt ; 
and  if,  in  the  sequel,  I  shall  prove  'o  have  done 
this  in  vain,  I  shall  then  consider  myself  the 
more  amply  justilied,  in  the  sij^ht  of  all  men,  for 
any  determination  which,  out  of  refjard  for  the 
honor  of  the  United  States,  it  may  he  my  duty 
to  adopt  under  such  circumstances." 

It  was  now  the  miildlc  of  May,  18-14:  the 
correspondence  witii  Chinjj;  had  commence  1  the 
last  of  Fehruar}' :  tlio  three  months  liad  nearly 
elapsed,  within  wliich  a  return  answer  Wiis  tt) 
ho  had  from  Pekin|j; :  and  by  extraordinary 
sjMjed  tlie  answer  arrivecL  It  contained  the 
Emperor's  j)ositive  refusal  'o  sidfer  Mr.  Ciishinfr 
to  come  to  Peking — enjoined  him  to  remain 
where  he  was — cautioned  him  not  to  "agitate 
disorder" — and  informing  him  that  an  Imi>crial 
commissioner  woidd  procee<l  innnediatelj'  to 
Canton,  travelling  with  the  greatest  ce'trity, 
and  under  orders  to  make  one  hmidred  and 
thirty-three  miles  a  day,  tlieiHJ  to  draw  up  tlK' 
treaty  with  him.  This  information  took  u'vay 
the  e.vcuso  for  the  intrusive  journey,  or  voyapi. 
to  Peking,  and  also  showed  that  a  compvrcial 
treacy  might  be  had  with  China,  without  inilict- 
ing  upon  her  thi-  calamities  of  war,  or  biveding 
national  dissensions  out  of  diplomatic  conten- 
tions. It  made  a  further  suspension  of  his  re- 
sentment, and  postponement  of  the  measures 
which  the  honor  of  t'le  United  States  required 
him  to  take  for  the  molestations  and  ill  treat- 
ment which  tho  federal  government  had  received 
ill  his  persoiu  These  formidable  measures,  well 
known  to  be  belligerent,  were  postponed,  not 
abandoned  ;  ami  the  visit  to  Peking,  forestalled 
by  the  arrival  of  an  imperial  commissioner  to 
sign  a  treaty,  was  also  jiostponed,  not  given  up — 
its  pretext  now  diminished,  and  reduced  to  tlie 
errand  of  delivering  Mr.  Tyler's  lettei  to  the 
Emperor.  He  consents  to  treat  at  Canton,  but 
makes  an  excuse  for  it  in  the  want  of  a  steamer, 
and  the  non-arrival  of  the  other  ships  of  the 
squadron,  which  would  have  enabled  him  to 
apjtroadi  Canton,  intimidate  the  government, 
and  obtain   from    their   fears   the  concessions 


which  their  manners  and  customs  forbid.  All 
this  ho  wrole  himself  to  his  government,  and  liu 
is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  his  own  words: 

"  So  far  as  regards  the  objects  of  adjusting  in 
a  prciper  manner  the  commercial  relations'^  of 
t'lo  Un'ted  States  and  China,  nothing  could  be 
more  advantageous  than  to  negotiate  with  Tsi- 
yeiig  at  ('anton,  inst^-ad  of  running  the  risk  of 
ccmipromising  this  great  object  by  having  it 
mixed  up  at  Tien  'J'sin,  or  elsewhere  at  the  nonji, 
with  (piestions  of  reception  at  ('ourt.  Add  u'> 
wliich  the  fact  that,  with  the  IJrandy wine  alone, 
without  any  steamer,  and  without  even  the  St! 
liOuis  and  the  Perry,  it  would  lie  idle  to  repair 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pih-ho,  in  any  expir- 
tation  of  acting  upon  the  Chinese  by  intimida- 
tion, and  obtair.ing  from  their  fears  concessidus 
contrary  to  the  feeling  and  settled  wishes  of  (Ir. 
Imperial  government.  To  remain  here,  there- 
fore, and  meet  Tsiyeng,  if  not  the  most  desirable 
thing,  is  iiL  jiresent  the  only  possible  thing.  It 
is  understood  that  'i'siyeng  will  reach  Canton 
from  the  Sth  to  the  10th  of  June." 

This  commissioner,  Tsiyeng,  arrived  at  the 
tiw  e  appointed,  and  fortunately  for  the  peace 
and  honor  of  the  country,  as  the  St.  I.ouis  sio(i|)- 
of-war,  and  the  man-of-war  brig  Perry,  anivid 
two  days  after,  and  put  Mr.  Cushing  in  jkls.^i  -- 
,sion  of  the  force  necessary  to  cai'ry  out  his  dr- 
signs  ni>on  China.  In  the  joy  of  receiving  this 
accession  to  his  force,  he  thus  writes  home  'j> 
his  government : 

"  It  is  with  groat  pleasure  I  inform  you  that 
tl)c  St.  Louis  arrived  here  on  the  (Ith  instant. 
UH'ler  the  oonunand  of  Lieutenant  Keith,  Cap- 
tain tiocke  (lor  what  cause  I  know  not,  and 
cannot  conceive),  after  detaining  the  shi|>  at  the 
Capo  of  Good  Hope  throe  months,  having  at 
length  rclin<juished  the  command  to  Mr.  Keitli. 
And  on  the  same  day  arrived  a!so  the  I'erry. 
commandeii  by  Ijieutenant  Tilton.  The  arrival 
of  these  vessels  relieves  mc  from  a  load  of  solici 
tude  in  regard  tf^  the  piiblic  business ;  for  T 
matters  do  not  go  smoothly  with  Tsiyeng.  the 
legation  has  now  the  means  of  proceeding  to 
and  acting  at  the  North." 

"If  matters  do  not  go  smoothiy  with  Ts*- 
yeng  !"  and  the  verj'  first  step  of  Mr.  Cashing 
was  an  attempt  to  ruIHe  that  smoothness.  The 
Chinese  commissioner  announced  his  arrival  at 
Canton,  and  made  known  his  readiness  to  draw 
up  the  treity  instantly.  In  tiiis  euinnuinieu- 
tion,  the  name  of  the  United  States,  as  acconliii;' 
to  Chinese  custom  with  all  foreign  nations,  was 
written  in  a  lower  column  than  that  of  tlie 
Chinese  government — iu  the  language  of  Mr. 
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Cu>'iin}r,  "  the  name  of  the  Chinese  novernmont 
flood  liighcr  in  cohinin  hy  one  chnrncter  tlian 
tliiit  of  the  Unite*!  States."  At  this  collocation 
of  the  name  of  his  country,  Mr.  Oushino;  took 
tire,  and  instantly  returned  the  comnuinication 
to  the  Imperial  commissioner,  "even  at  the 
iiazanl  (as  he  informed  his  government)  of  at 
imw  cutting  off  all  negotiation."  Fortunately 
Tsivcng  was  a  man  of  sense,  and  of  elevation  of 
v'  iiacter,  and  immediately  flin-cted  his  clerk  to 
ilcvate  the  name  of  the  Tnited  States  to  the 
ievi'l  of  the  cohinm  which  contained  that  of 
Cliina.  By  this  condescension  on  the  part  of 
the  Chinese  commissioner,  the  negotiation  was 
ravfd  for  the  time,  and  the  cannon  and  ammuni- 
tion (if  our  three  ships  of  war  prevented  from 
Uini;  suhstituted  f»)r  goose-quills  and  ink.  The 
coniiuissioner  showed  the  greatest  readiness, 
.■iinouiiting  to  impatience,  to  draw  up  and  exe- 
(\ite  the  treaty  ;  which  was  done  in  as  little 
time  as  the  fortns  could  be  gone  through :  and 
the  next  <Iny  the  commissioner,  taking  his  for- 
mul  leave  of  the  American  legation,  departo<i 
for  Peking— a  hint  th;:t,  the  bushiess  being 
linislu'd,  Mr.  Cusliing  might  depart  also  for  liis 
lidinc.  Hut  he  was  not  in  such  a  hinry  to  re- 
turn. '■  His  ]>ride  and  his  feelings  (to  use  his 
own  words)  had  been  mortilied  "  at  not  being 
]Krniitted  to  go  to  Peking — at  being  in  fact 
.-toi)]K'd  at  a  little  island  off  the  coast,  whore  he 
liad  to  transact  all  his  business  ;  and  his  mind 
still  reverted  to  the  cherished  idea  of  going  to 
Piking,  though  his  business  would  b<^  !io\v 
limited  to  the  erran?!  of  carrying  Mr.  Tyler's 
letter  to  the  Kuiperor.  In  his  dispatch,  inune- 
iliately  after  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  he 
jll^ti^n•s  himself  for  not  having  pone  before  the 
Chinese  conunissioncr  arrived,  placing  the  lilauie 
on  the  slow  arrival  of  the  St.  Ixuiis  and  the 
Perry,  the  non-arrival  at  all  of  the  Paci'ic  squad- 
ron, and  the  want  of  a  steamer. 

'"With  these  reflections  present  to  my  mind, 
it  only  nei'iled  to  consider  further  whethei-  I 
hhonlil  endeavor  to  force  my  way  to  Peking,  oi' 
at  least,  by  demonstration  of  force  at  the  nioulh 
of  the  Pih-ho,  attempt  to  intimidate  the  Imjie- 
rial  novernnient  mU)  conceding  to  me  free  access 
til  llie  Court.  In  regard  to  this  it  is  to  be  ob- 
Hrved,  tliat  owing  to  the  extrac.ilinary  delays 
111"  the  St.  Louis  on  her  way  here,  I  had  no 
nieans  of  making  an}'  serious  demonstration  of 
force  at  tlie  north,  prior  to  the  time  when  Tsi- 
yen^  anived  at  Canton,  on  his  way  to  AJacao, 
lliere  u>  meet  me  and  negotiate  a  treaty.  And 
with  an  Imperial  commissioner  near  at  hand, 


ready  and  willing  to  treat,  would  it  have  been 
expedient,  or  even  justiliabU,  to  enter  upon  acts 
of  hostility  with  China,  in  oiiler,  if  possible,  to 
make  I'eking  the  place  of  ne_^ot iation  ?  " 

The  corresi)ondin»o  docs  not  show  what  was 
the  opinitm  of  the  then  administration  upon 
this  problem  of  comnu'ncing  hostilities  upon 
China  after  the  ''ommissioner  had  arrived  to 
make  the  tri'aty ;  and  especially  to  commit 
these  hostilities  to  force  a  negotiation  at  IVking, 
where  no  treaty  with  any  power  had  ever  been 
negotiate*'.,  a.td  where  he  expected  serious  didi- 
culties  in  his  p.esentution ut  court,  as  Mr.  Cusli- 
ing was  determined  not  to  make  the  prostra- 
tions (i.  I.  bumping  his  head  nineteen  times 
against  the  floor),  which  the  Chinese  ceremonial 
required. 

"  1  havo  never  disguised  from  myself  the  seri- 
ous ditliculties  which  I  might  have  to  encounter 
in  forcing  my  way  to  IVking;  and,  if  volun- 
tarily atlniitted  there,  the  (lifliculties  almost 
equally  serious  coiuiected  with  the  question 
of  present.ition  at  court;  for  I  had  finuly  re- 
.sidved  not  to  perform  the  acts  of  |)r<»stralion  to 
till'  Km|K.'ror.  I  struggled  with  the  (d)jection.s 
initil  intelligence  was  officially  conununicated 
to  me  of  the  ap|iointinent  of  Tsiyeng  as  imperial 
conunissiiuier,  and  of  his  being  actually  on  his 
way  to  Canton.  To  have  left  Macao  after  re- 
ceiving this  intelligence  woidd  have  subjected 
mv  to  the  imputation  of  fleeing  from,  and,  as  it 
were,  evading  a  meeting  with  Tsiyeng;  and 
such  i.u  imputation  wouhl  have  constituted  a 
serioiiK  dilliculty  (if  not  an  insuperable  one)  in 
the  way  of  successful  negotiation  at  the  North." 

Thj  despatch  continues: 

"  On  the  other  liand,  1  diil  not  well  see  how 
the  Cnited  States  could  nnike  war  on  China  to 
change  the  ceremonial  of  the  court.  And  for 
this  rv.:<on.  it  hail  always  been  with  me  an  ob- 
ject of  great  solicitude  to  dispose  of  all  the 
comnieicial  (piestions  by  treaty,  before  ventur- 
ing on  IV'king." 

"  Did  not  well  sec  how  tlic  United  State.s 
coidd  make  war  on  China  to  change  the  cere- 
monial of  the  court."  This  is  very  cool  lan- 
guage, and  implies  that  Mr.  Cushing  was  ready 
to  make  the  war — (assuming  himself  to  be  the 
United  States,  and  investi'd  with  the  war  power) 
— but  could  not  well  discover  any  pretext  on 
which  to  found  it.  He  then  excuses  himself  (or 
not  having  done  better,  and  gone  on  to  I'eking 
without  slopping  at  the  outer  port  of  Canton, 
and  so  giving  the  Cliin^se  time  to  send  down  a 
negotiator  there,  and  so  cutting  off  the  best  pre- 
text for  forcing  the  way  to  China:  and  this  ex 
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cuse  resolves  itself  into  the  one  so  often  given — 
the  want  of  a  sufTicient  squadron  to  force  the 
way.    Thus; 

"  If  it  should  )ie  suggested  that  it  would  have 
been  better  for  j  have  proceeded  at  once  to 

the  North  (Peking  j,  without  stopping  at  Macao, 
1  reply,  that  tliis  was  impracticable  at  the  time 
of  my  arrival,  with  the  Brandy  wine  alone,  be- 
fore the  southerly  monsoon  had  set  in,  and 
without  any  steamer ;  that  if  at  any  time  I  had 
gone  to  th '  North  in  the  view  of  negoti&»!.'ig 
there,  1  should  have  been  wholly  dependent  on 
the  Chinese  for  the  means  of  lodging  and  sub- 
sisting on  shore,  and  even  for  the  means  of  land- 
ing at  the  mouth  of  the  Pih-ho ;  that  only  at 
Miicao  could  I  treat  indei)endently,  and  that 
here,  of  necessitj',  must  all  the  jK-'cuniary  and 
other  arr.uigenients  of  the  mission  be  made,  and 
the  supplies  obtained  for  the  squadron.  Such 
are  the  considerations  and  the  circumstances 
which  induced  me  to  consent  to  forego  proceed- 
ing to  Peking." 

So  that,  after  all,  it  was  only  the  fear  of  being 
whipt  and  starved  that  prevented  Mr.  Gushing 
from  fighting  his  way  to  the  foot-stool  of  power 
in  the  Tartar  half  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  The 
delay  of  the  two  smaller  vessels,  the  non-arrival 
of  the  Pacific  squadron,  and  the  want  of  a 
steamer,  were  fi)rlunate  accidents  for  the  pe.acc 
and  honor  of  the  United  States ;  and  even  the 
conflagration  of  the  magnificent  steam  frigate, 
Missouri,  with  all  her  equipments,  was  a  bless- 
ing, compared  to  the  use  to  which  she  would 
hrive  been  put  if  Mr.  Cushing's  desire  t*"  see  the 
coasts  of  the  MediUiiiUican  and  the  Itanks  of 
the  Nile  had  not  induced  him  to  take  her  to  Gib- 
raltar, instead  of  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  company  with  the  Brandy  wine. 
Final!} ,  he  gives  the  reason  for  all  this  craving 
desire  to  get  to  Peking,  which  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  (and  less  it  could  not  be)  than 
the  gratification  of  his  own  feelings  of  pride  and 
curiosity.     Hear  him : 

"  And  in  regard  to  Peking  itself,  I  have  ob- 
tained the  means  of  direct  correspondence  be- 
tween flic  two  governments  immediately,  and 
an  e.\i)re.«s  engagement,  that  if  hereafter  a  min- 
ister of  the  French,  or  any  other  power,  should 
be  admitted  to  the  court,  the  same  jirivilege 
shall  be  accorded  to  the  United  States.  If  tlie 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  be  one  less 
agreeable  to  my  own  feelings  of  jH'ide  or  curi- 
o.-^ily.  it  is,  at  any  rate,  the  most  important  and 
useful  to  my  country,  and  will  therefore,  I  trust, 
prove  satisfactory  to  the  President." 

It  does  not  appear  from  any  published  in- 
structions  of   the  administration   (then   con- 


sisting of  Mr.  Tyler  and  his  new  cabinet 
after  the  resignation  of  all  the  whig  menihers 
except  Mr.  Webster),  how  far  Mr.  Cusliing  was 
warranted  in  his  belligerent  designs  upon 
China;  but  the  great  naval  force  which  was 
assigned  to  him,  the  frankness  with  which  he 
communicated  all  his  bellicose  intentions  the 
excuse"  which  he  made  lor  not  having  pro- 
ceeded to  hostilities  and  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Empire,  and  the  encomiums  with  which  his 
treaty  was  communicated  to  the  Senate — all  bc- 
si)eak  a  consciousness  of  approbation  on  the 
part  of  the  administration,  and  the  existence  of 
an  expectation  which  micht  experience  disap- 
pointment in  his  failing  to  make  war  upon  tlie 
Chinese.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Webster,  it  must 
be  told  that,  although  still  in  the  cabinet  when 
Mr.  Gushing  went  to  China,  yet  his  day  of  in- 
fluence Mas  over :  he  was  then  in  the  process  of 
being  forced  to  resign :  and  Mr.  Upshur,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  was  then  virtually,  as 
he  was  afterwards  actually,  Secretary  of  State, 
when  the  negotiations  were  carried  on. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Cushing's  correspond- 
ence, which  was  ordered  by  the  Senate,  excited 
astonishment,  and  attracted  the  general  repro- 
bation of  the  country.  Their  contents  were  re- 
volting, ai.d  would  have  been  inci'edible  except 
for  his  own  revelations.  Narrated  by  himself 
they  coerced  belief,  and  bespoke  an  organization 
void  of  the  moral  sense,  and  without  the  know- 
ledge that  any  body  else  possessed  it.  The  con- 
duct of  the  negotiator  was  condenmed,  his  treaty 
was  ratified,  and  the  proceedings  on  his  nomina- 
tion remain  a  senatorial  secret — the  injunction 
of  secrecy  having  never  been  removed  from 
them. 


CHAPTER    CXXIII. 

THE  ALLKGED  MUTINY,  AND  THE  EXKCITIOX? 
(AS  TIIEV  WEUE  CALT.KD)  ON  JiOAItl)  TI!K 
UNITED  STATES  MAN-OE-WAU,  SOMEliS. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  public  mind  was 
suddenly  astounded  and  horrified,  at  the  news 
of  a  mutiny  on  board  a  national  ship-of-war, 
with  a  view  to  convert  it  into  a  pirate,  and  at 
the  same  time  excited  to  admiration  and  gru'i- 
tude  at  the  terrible  energy  with  which  tie 
commander  of  the  ship  had  suppressed  it— 
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hangirg  three  of  the  ringlca<lers  on  the  spot 
without  trial,  bringing  h  .me  twelve  others  in 
irons  —  and  restraining  the  rest  by  the  un- 
daunted front  which  the  officers  assumed,  and 
the  complete  readiness  in  which  they  held  them- 
selves to  face  a  revolt.  It  was  a  season  of  pro- 
found peace,  and  the  astounding  news  was  like 
claps  of  thunder  in  a  clear  sky.  It  was  an  un- 
precedented event  in  our  navy,  where  it  had  been 
the  pride  and  glory  of  the  seamen  to  stand  by 
their  captain  and  their  ship  to  the  last  man,  and 
to  die  exultingly  to  save  either.  Unlike  almost 
all  mutinies,  it  was  not  a  revolt  against  oppres- 
sion, real  or  imagined,  and  limited  to  the  seizure 
of  the  ship  and  the  death  or  expulsion  of  the 
ofHcers,  but  a  vast  scheme  of  maritime  depreda- 
tion, in  which  the  man-of-war,  converted  into  a 
piratical  cruiser,  was  to  roam  the  seas  ii.  quest 
of  blood  and  plunder,  preying  upon  the  com- 
merce of  all  nations — robbing  property,  slaugh- 
terinf;  men,  and, violating  women.  A  son  of  a 
cabiivjt  minister,  and  himself  an  ofBcer,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  appalling  design ;  and  his  name  and 
rank  lent  it  a  new  aspect  of  danger.  Every  ag- 
frravation  seemed  to  attend  it,  and  the  liorrify- 
in;,'  intelligence  came  out  in  a  way  to  magnify 
its  terrors,  and  to  startle  the  imagination  as  well 
as  to  overpower  the  judgment.  The  vessel  was 
the  bearer  of  her  own  news,  and  arriving  on  the 
cuxst,  took  a  reserve  and  mystery  which  lent  a 
terrific  force  to  what  leaked  out.  She  stopped 
ofl'  the  harbor  of  New  York,  and  remained  out- 
side two  daj-s,  severely  interdicting  all  communi- 
cation with  the  shore.  A  simple  notice  of  her 
return  was  all  that  was  made  i)ublic.  An  ofli- 
ar  from  the  vessel,  related  to  the  commander, 
proceeded  to  Washinurton  city — giving  out  fear- 
ful intimations  as  he  went  along — and  bearing  a 
sealed  report  ^o  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
The  contents  of  that  leport  went  direct  into 
the  government  official  paper,  and  thence  flew 
resounding  through  the  land.  It  was  the  offi- 
cial ami  authentic  report  of  the  fearful  mutiny. 
Tile  news  being  spread  from  the  official  source, 
and  tile  public  mind  prepare<l  for  his  recejition, 
the  coniinander  brought  his  vessel  into  port- 
landed  :  and  landed  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase 
the  awe  and  terror  inspired  by  his  narrative. 
He  went  direct,  in  solemn  procession,  at  the 
'lead  of  his  crew  to  the  nearest  church,  and  re- 
turned tlianks  to  God  for  a  great  deliveiimcc. 
Taken  by  snipriso,  the  j)ublic  mind  delivered 
Itself  up  to  joy  and  gratitude  for  a  marvellous 


escape,  applauding  the  energy  which  had  saved 
a  national  ship  from  mutiny,  and  the  commerce 
of  nations  from  piratical  depredation.  The  cur- 
rent was  all  on  one  side.  Nothing  api)eaied  to 
weaken  its  force,  or  stop  its  course.  The  dead 
who  had  been  hanged,  and  sent  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  could  send  up  no  voice:  the  twelve 
ironed  prisoners  on  tlie  deck  of  the  vessel,  were 
silent  as  the  dead :  the  officers  and  men  at  largt;, 
actors  in  what  had  taken  place,  could  only  con- 
firm the  commander's  oflicial  report.  That  re- 
jiort,  not  one  word  of  which  would  be  heanl  in 
a  court  of  justice,  was  received  as  full  evidence 
at  the  great  tribunal  of  jiublic  opinion.  Tlie  re- 
ported confessions  which  it  contained  (though 
the  weakest  of  all  testimony  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  and  utterly  repulsed  when  obtained  by 
force,  terror  or  seduction),  were  received  by  the 
masses  as  incontestable  evidence  of  guilt. 

The  vessel  on  which  all  this  took  place  wJis 
the  United  States  man-of-war,  Somcrs  —  her 
commander  Alexander  Slidell  Mackenzie,  Esi|., 
with  a  crew  of  120  all  told,  90  of  which  were 
apprentice  boys  under  age.  She  had  pone  out 
on  one  of  those  holiday  excursions  which  are 
now  the  resource  of  schools  to  make  seamen. 
She  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  was  returning 
to  the  United  States  by  way  of  the  West  Indies, 
when  this  fearful  mutiny  was  discovered.  It 
was  communicated  by  the  purser's  steward  to 
the  purser — by  him  to  the  first  lieutenant — by 
him  to  the  commander:  and  the  inciedulous 
manner  in  which  he  received  it  is  established  by 
two  competent  witnesses — the  lieutenant  who 
gave  it  to  him,  and  the  commander  himself: 
and  it  is  due  to  each  to  give  the  account  of  this 
reception  in  his  own  words :  and  first  the  lieu- 
tenant shall  speak : 

"  I  reported  the  thing  (the  intended  mutiny) 
to  the  commander  inmiediately.  lie  took  it 
very  coolly,  said  the  vessel  was  in  a  good  state 
of  (liscipline,  and  I'Xpressed  his  doubts  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  report." 

This  is  the  testimony  of  the  lieutenant  before 
the  court-martial  which  afterwaiils  sat  upon  the 
case,  and  two  points  are  to  be  noted  in  \i— first, 
that  the  conmiander  did  not  believe  it ;  and, 
secondly,  that  he  declared  the  vessel  to  be  in  a 
good  state  of  discipline :  which  was  equivalent 
to  saying,  tiiere  was  no  danger,  even  if  the  in- 
formation was  true.  Now  for  the  commander's 
account  of  the  same  scene,  taken  from  his  offi- 
cial report : 
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"  Snch  was  the  purport  of  the  information  laid 
before  me  by  Lieut.  Gansevoort,  and  although 
he  was  evidently  impressed  with  the  reality  of 
tlio  project,  yet  it  seemed  to  me  so  monstrous, 
so  improbable,  that  T  could  not  forbear  treating 
it  with  ridicule.  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  Mr.  Spencer  had  been  reading  piratical 
stories,  and  had  amused  himself  with  Mr. 
Wales  " — (the  informer). 


Ridicidc  was  the  only  answer  which  the  com- 
mander deemed  due  to  the  information,  and  in 
that  he  wa.s  justified  by  the  nature  of  the  Mifor- 
mation  itself.  A  purser's  steward  (his  name 
Wales)  had  told  the  lieutenant  that  midship- 
man Spencer  had  called  him  into  a  safe  place 
the  night  before,  and  asked  him  right  off—''  Do 
you  fear  death  ?  do  you  fear  a  dead  man  ?  arc 
you  afraid  to  kill  a  man  ?  " — and  getting  satisfac- 
tory answers  to  these  questions,  he  immediately 
unfolded  to  him  his  plan  of  capturing  the  ship, 
with  a  list  of  four  certain  and  ten  doubtful  as- 
sociates, and  eighteen  nolens  volcns  assistants  to 
be  forced  into  the  business ;  and  then  roaming 
the  sea  with  her  as  a  pirate,  first  calling  at  the 
Isle  of  Pines  (Cuba)  for  confederates.  It 
was  a  ridiculous  scheme,  both  as  to  the  force 
which  W.1.S  to  take  the  ship,  and  her  employ- 
ment as  a  buccaneer — the  state  of  the  ocean  and 
of  navigation  being  such  at  that  time  as  to  leave 
a  sea-rover,  pursued  as  he  would  be  by  the 
fleets  of  all  nations,  without  a  sea  to  sail  in, 
without  a  coast  to  land  on,  without  a  rock  or 
corner  to  hide  in.  The  whole  conception  was 
an  impossibility,  and  the  abruptness  of  its  com- 
munication to  Wales  was  evidence  of  the  design 
to  joke  him.  As  such  it  appeared  to  the  com- 
mander at  the  time.  It  was  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  2r)th  of  Novembf-r,  1842,  ap- 
proaching the  ^V^est  Indies  from  the  coast  of 
Af'ica,  that  this  infonnation  was  given  by  the 
lieutenant  to  the  commander.  Both  agree  in 
their  account  of  the  ridicule  w  itli  which  it  was 
received ;  but  the  commander,  after  the  deaths 
of  the  implicated,  and  when  making  out  his 
official  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  for- 
got to  add  what  he  said  to  the  lieutenant — that 
the  vessel  was  in  a  good  state  of  discipline — 
equivalent  to  saying  it  could  not  be  taken. 
Further,  he  not  only  forgot  to  add  what  he  said, 
but  remembered  to  say  the  conirary:  and  on 
his  trial  undertook  to  prove  that  the  state  of 
the  ship  was  bad,  and  had  been  so  for  weeks ; 
and  even  since  the}'  left  the  coast  of  Africa.  In 
this  omission  to  report  to  the  Secretary  a  fact 


so  material,  as  he  had  remarked  it  to  his  lieu- 
tenant, and  afterwards  proving  the  contrary  on 
his  trial,  there  is  room  for  a  pregnant  reflection 
which  will  suggest  itself  to  every  thinking  mind 
— still  more  when  the  silence  of  the  log-book 
upon  this  "  bad  "  state  of  the  crew,  corresponds 
with  the  commander's  account  that  it  was  good. 
But,  take  the  two  accounts  in  what  tlioy  agree. 
and  it  is  seen  that  at  10  o'clock  in  'he  momin" 
Lieutenant  Gansevoort's  whole  report  of  the  con- 
spiracy and  mutiny,  as  derived  from  the  purser's 
steward  (Wales)  was  received  with  ridicule- 
as  the  romance  of  a  boy  who  had  been  reading 
piratical  stories,  and  was  amusing  himself  with 
the  steward — a  landsman,  of  whom  the  com- 
mander gives  a  bad  account  as  havrng  bought  a 
double  quantity  of  brandy— twice  as  much  as 
his  orders  justified,  before  leaving  New  York;— 
and  afterwards  stealing  it  on  the  vovage.  By 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  and 
without  hearing  any  thing  additional,  the  com- 
mander became  fully  impressed  with  the  truth 
of  the  whole  story,  awfully  impressed  with  tlie 
danger  of  the  vessel,  and  fully  resolved  upon  a 
course  of  terrible  energy  to  prevent  the  success 
of  the  impending  mutiny.  Of  this  great  and 
sudden  change  in  his  convictions  it  beconies  the 
right  of  the  commander  to  give  his  own  account 
of  its  inducing  causes :  and  here  they  are,  taken 
from  his  official  report : 

"In  the  course  of  the  day,  Lieut.  Gansevoort 
informed  me  that  Mr.  Spencer  had  been  in  the 
wardroom  examining  a  chart  of  the  A\'est  Indies, 
and  had  asked  the  assistant  surgeon  some  ques- 
tions about  the  Isle  of  Pines,  and  the  latter  had 
informed  him  that  it  was  a  place  nuich  fre- 
quented by  pirates,  and  drily  aske<l  if  he  had 
any  acquaintances  there. — He  passed  the  da\- 
rathe,  sullenly  in  one  corner  of  the  steer.ige.  as 
was  his  usual  custom,  engaged  in  examining  a 
small  piece  of  paper,  and  writing  upon  it  with 
his  pencil,  and  occasionally  finding  rela.vation  in 
working  with  a  penknife  at  the  tail  of  a  devil- 
fish, one  of  which  he  had  formed  into  a  sliding 
ring  for  his  cravat.  Lieut.  Gansevoort  also 
made  an  excuse  of  duty  to  follow  him  to  tlie 
forctop,  where  he  found  him  engaged  in  having 
some  love  device  tattooed  on  his  arm  by  Benja- 
min F.  Green,  ordinary  seaman,  and  apprentice. 
Lieut.  Gansevoort  also  learned  that  he  iiad 
been  endeavoring  for  some  days  to  ascertain  Hic 
rate  of  the  chronometer,  by  applying  to  Mi'l. 
Kodgers,  to  whom  it  was  unknown,  and  wiio 
referred  him  to  the  master.  He  had  been  seen 
in  secret  and  nightly  conferences  with  the  Ijoat- 
swain's  mate,  S.  Cromwell,  and  .seaman  Klisha 
Small.  1  also  heard  that  he  had  given  niuney 
to  several  of  the  crew ;  to  Elisha  Small  on  the 
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twelfth  of  September,  the  day  before  our  de- 
parture from  New  York ;  the  same  day  on 
tfhii'h,  in  reply  to  Conmiodore  Perry's  injunc- 
tions to  reformation,  he  hsid  made  the  most 
fiileinn  promises  of  nmemhnent ;  to  Samuel 
Cromwell  on  the  passn;^e  to  Madeira;  that  he 
hiul  been  in  the  habit  of  distributing  tobacco 
extensively  amonp;  the  apprentices,  in  defiance 
(,f  the  orders  of  the  navy  department,  and  of 
iiiv  own  often  reiterated ;  that  he  had  corrupted 
the  ward-room  sv>c\vard,  caused  him  to  steal 
brandy  from  the  ward-room  mess,  which  he, 
Mr.  Spencer,  had  drunk  liimself,  occasionally 
wtting  drunk  wl'.en  removed  from  observation, 
and  had  also  administered  to  several  of  the 
m\v;  that,  finally,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  amus- 
ini'  the  crew  by  making  nuisic  with  his  jaw. 
lie  had  the  faculty  of  throwing  his  jaw  out  of 
joint,  and  by  contact  of  the  bones,  playing  with 
accuracy  and  elegance  a  variety  of  airs.  Servile 
in  his  intercourse  with  me,  wlien  among  the 
crew  he  loaded  me  witli  blasphemous  vitupera- 
tion, and  proclaimed  tliat  it  would  be  a  pleasing 
task  to  roll  me  overboard  off  the  round-house, 
lie  had  some  time  before  drawn  a  brig  with  a 
black  flag,  and  asked  one  of  the  midshipmen 
what  he  thought  of  it ;  he  had  reijeatedly  as- 
RTttd  in  the  early  part  of  the  cruise,  that  the 
bii},'  might  easily  be  taken ;  he  had  quite 
recently  examined  the  hand  of  nddshipman 
lloilgers,  told  his  fortune,  and  predicted  for  him 
a  speedy  and  violent  death." 

Surely  the  historian,  as  well  as  the  poet 
may  say :  To  the  jealous  mind,  trifles  light 
a.''  air  are  confirmations  strong  as  proofs  from 
holy  writ.  Here  are  fourteen  causes  of  sus- 
jtected  mutiny  enumerated,  part  of  which  canses 
arc  eminently  meritorious  in  a  young  naval 
officer,  as  those  of  studying  the  chart  of  the 
West  Indies  (whither  the  vessel  was  going), 
and  that  of  learning  the  rate  of  the  chronome- 
ter ;  another  part  of  whicli  is  insignificant,  as 
giving  tobacco  to  the  apprentice  boys,  and  giv- 
ing money  to  two  of  the  seamen  ;  others  again 
would  show  a  different  passion  from  that  of 
piracy,  as  having  love  devices  tattooed  on  his 
arm ;  others  again  would  bespeak  the;  lassitude  of 
idleness, as  whittling  at  the  tail  of  a  devilfish,  and 
making  a  ring  for  his  cravat,  and  drawing  a  brig 
with  a  black  flag  ;  others  again  would  indicate 
playfulness  and  humor,  as  examining  the  palm 
of  young  Rodgers'  hand,  and  telling  his  fortune, 
which  fortune,  of  course,  was  to  be  startling,  as 
a  sudden  and  violent  death,  albeit  this  young 
Kod^'crs  was  his  favorite,  and  the  only  one  he 
asked  to  see  when  he  was  about  to  be  hung 
up— (a  favor  whicli  was  denied  liim)  ;  others 


again  are  contradicted  by  previous  statements, 
as,  that  Spencer  corrupted  the  i)urser's  steward 
and  made   him  steal  brandy,  the  commander 
having  before  reported  that  steward  for  the 
offence   of   purchasing  a  douI)Ie   quantity   of 
brandy  before  he  left  New  Y'ork — a  circum- 
stance which  implied  a  sufficient  inclination  to 
use  the  extra  supply  he  had  laid  in  (of  which 
he  had  the  custody),  without  being  corrupted 
by  Spencer  to  steal  it ;  others  of  these  causes 
again  were  natural,  and  incidental  to  Spencer's 
social  condition  in  the  vessel,  as  that  of  talking 
with  the  seamen,  he  being  objected  to  by  his 
four  roommates  (who  were  the  commander's 
relations  and  connections),  and  considered  one 
too  many  in  their  room,  and  as  such  attempted 
to  be  removed  to  another  ship  by  the  com- 
mander himself;  another,  that  occasionally  ho 
got  drunk  when  removed  from  observation,  a 
fault  rather  too  common  (even  when  in  the 
presence  of  observation)  to  stand  for  evidence 
of  a  design  to  commit  mutiny  on  board  a  man- 
of-war  ;  another,  that  blasphemous  vituperation 
of  the  commander  which,  although  it  might  be 
abusive,  could  neither  be  blasphemous  ( which 
only  applies  to  the  abuse  of  God),  nor  a  sign  of 
a  design  upon  the  vessel,  but  only  of  contempt 
for  the  commander ;  finally,  as  in  that  marvel- 
lous fine  music  with  thejaw  out  of  joint,  playing 
with  skill  and  accuracy  a  variety  of  elegant  airs  by 
the  contaction  of  the  luxated  ends  of  the  bone-s. 
Taken  as  true,  and  this  musical  habit  might 
indicate  an  innocency  of  disposition.     But  it  is 
ridiculously  false,  and  inqwssible,  and  as  such 
ridiculous  impossibility  it  was  spared  the  men- 
tion even  of  contempt  during  the  whole  court- 
martial  proceedings.     Still  it  was  one  of  the 
facts  gravely  communicated  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  as  one  of  the  means  used  by  Spencer 
to  seduce  the  crew.     While  ridicule,  contempt 
and  scorn  are  the  only  proper  replies  to  such 
absurd  presumptions  of  guilt,  there  were  two 
of  them  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  of 
an  inquiry  into  their  truth,  namely,  the  fortune- 
telling  and  the  chronometer :  Midshifmian  ]{od- 
gers  testified  before  the  court  that  this  fortune- 
telling  was  a  steerage  amusement,  and  that  he 
was  to  die,  not  only  suddenly  and  violently,  but 
also  a  gamblei';  and  that  as  for  the  examination 
of  the  chronometer,  it  was  with  a  view  to  a  bet 
between  himself  and  Rodgers  as  to  the  time  that 
the  vessel  would  get  to  St.  Thomas — the  b«t  on 
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Spencer's  side,  being  on  eiglit  dnys.  Yet,  the 
diseased  mind  of  the  commander  could  sec 
nothin}:;  in  tliose  little  incidents,  but  proof  of  a 
dcsiifn  to  kill  llodgers  (with  the  rest)  before  the 
ship  got  to  St.  Thomas,  and  afterwards  to  run 
to  the  Tslo  of  Pines.  Prnpuaterous  as  these 
fourteen  reasons  were,  they  were  conclusive 
^•ith  the  commander,  who  forthwith  acted  upon 
them,  and  nuule  the  arrest  of  Spencer." 

"  At  evening  quarters  I  ordered  through  my 
clerk,  O.  II.  Perry,  doing  the  duty  also  of  mid- 
shipman and  aid,  all  the  officers  to  lay  aft  on 
the  (piurter  deck,  excepting  the  midshipman 
stationed  on  the  forecitstle.  The  master  was 
ordered  to  take  the  wheel,  and  those  of  the 
crew  stationed  abaft  sent  to  the  mainmast.  I 
approached  Mr.  Spencer,  and  said  to  him,  '  I 
learn.  Mr.  Spencer,  that  you  aspire  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Somers.'  ^V'ith  a  deferential,  but 
unmoved  and  gently  smiling  expression,  he  re- 
plied,'Oh  no,  sir.'  'Did  you  not  tell  Mr. 
Wales,  sir,  that  you  had  a  jiroject  to  kill  the 
commander,  the  officers,  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  crew  of  this  vessel,  and  to  convert 
her  into  a  pirate  ? '  'I  may  have  told  him  so, 
sir,  but  it  was  in  a  joke.'  '  You  admit  then  that 
you  told  him  so  ?  '  '  Yes.  sir,  but  in  Joke  ! ' 
'  'I'his.  sir,  is  joking  on  a  forbidden  subject — this 
joke  may  cost  you  your  life ! '  " 

This  was  the  answer  of  innocence :  guilt 
would  hiive  denied  every  thing.  Here  all  the 
words  are  admitted,  with  a  promptitude  and 
frankness  that  shows  they  were  felt  to  be  what 
they  purported — the  mere  admission  of  a  joke. 
The  captain's  reply  shows  that  the  life  of  the 
young  man  wa.s  already  determined  upon.  It 
was  certainly  a  punishable  joke — a  joke  upon  a 
forbidden  subject:  but  how  punishable?  cei- 
tainlj'  among  the  minor  offences  in  the  navy, 
offences  prejudicial  to  discipline ;  and  to  be  ex- 
piated by  arrest,  trial,  condemnation  for  breach 
of  discipline,  and  sentence  to  reprimand,  sus- 
pension ;  or  some  such  punishment  for  incon- 
siderate ofTenres.  But,  no.  The  commander 
replies  upon  the  spot,  '■this  joke  may  coitt  you 
your  life: '  and  in  that  he  was  prophetic,  being 
the  fulfiller  of  his  own  prophecy.  The  informer 
Wales  had  reported  a  criminal  paper  to  be  in 
the  neckcloth  of  the  young  man:  the  next 
movement  of  the  commander  was  to  get  pos- 
session of  that  paper:  and  of  that  attempt  he 
gives  this  account : 

" '  IJe  pleased  '.o  remove  your  ncckhandker- 
chief.'  1 1  was  removed  and  opened,  but  nothing 
was  found  in  it.   I  asked  him  what  he  had  done 


with  a  paper  containing  an  accoimt  of  his  projert 
which  he  had  told  Mr.  Wales  was  in  he  b.ick  <if 
his  neckhandkerchief.  '  It  is  a  paper  (•(iiitiiinin:: 
ray  day's  work  ;  and  I  have  destroyed  it.'  'lti>ii 
singular  place  to  keej)  day's  work  ii;.'  •  it  is  a 
convenient  one,'  he  replied,  with  an  air  of  defer- 
ence and  blandness." 

Balked  in  finding  this  confirmation  of  guilt. 
the  commander  yet  jjroceeded  with  his  icA^n, 
and  thus  describes  the  arrest : 

"  I  .said  to  him,  '  You  must  have  been  aw.nro 
that  you  could  only  have  compassed  your 
designs  by  passing  over  my  dead  body,  and 
after  that  the  bodies  of  all  the  officers.  You 
had  given  yourself  a  great  deal  to  do.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  confine  you.'  I  tiinud 
to  Lieutenant  (Jansevoortand  said,  'Arrest  .Mr. 
Spencer,  and  put  him  in  double  irons.'  Mr. 
Gansevoort  stepi)ed  forward,  and  took  liis 
sword ;  he  was  ordered  to  sit  down  in  thi'  stern 
port,  double  ironed,  and  as  an  additiouij  security 
handcuffed.  I  <lirected  Lieut.  rJausevoort  to 
watch  over  his  security,  to  order  him  to  lie  put 
to  instant  death  if  he  was  detected  speaking:  to. 
or  holding  intelligence  in  any  way,  witii  any  of 
the  crew.  He  was  himself  made  aware  of  tiie 
nature  of  these  ordtrs.  I  also  directed  I,ic\it. 
Gansevoort  to  see  that  he  had  every  comfort 
which  his  safe  keeping  woidd  admit  of.  In  cun- 
fi<ling  this  task  to  Lieut.  Gansevoort,  his  ixind- 
ness  and  hunumity  gave  me  the  assurance  tli.at 
it  would  be  zealously  attended  to;  and  tlnoiijrli- 
out  the  period  of  Mr.  Spencer's  confinement 
Lieut.  Gansevoort,  whilst  watching  liis  jHrsun 
with  an  eagle  eye,  and  ready  at  any  moment  to 
take  his  life  should  he  forfeit  that  condition  nf 
silence  on  which  his  safety  dei)en(led,  atteniied 
to  all  his  wants,  covered  him  with  his  own  L'lejro 
when  squalls  of  rain  were  passing  over,  ami 
ministered  in  everyway  to  his  comfort  with  tlie 
tenderness  of  a  woman." 


Double-ironed — handcuffed — bagged  (for  lie 
was  also  tied  up  in  a  bag),  Ij'ing  under  tlie  sun 
in  a  tropical  clime,  and  drenched  with  squalls 
of  rain — silent — instant  death  for  a  word  or  ,i 
sign — Lieutenant  Gansevoort,  armed  to  the 
teeth,  standing  over  him,  and  watching,  with 
"  eagle  eye,"  for  the  sound  or  motion  which  was 
to  l)e  the  forfeit  of  life :  for  six  days  and  nights, 
his  irons  examined  every  half  hour  to  see  that 
all  were  tight  and  safe,  was  this  boy  (of  less 
than  nineteen)  thus  confined ;  only  to  be  roused 
from  it  in  a  way  that  will  be  told.  But  the 
lieutenant  could  not  stand  to  his  arduous 
watch  during  the  whole  of  that  time.  Ills  ea- 
gle eye  could  not  resist  winking  and  shutting 
during  all  that  time.  He  needed  relief— and 
had  it — and  in  the  person  of  one  who  showed 
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that  he  had  a  stomach  for  the  business — Wales, 
the  infonner  :  who,  finding  himself  elevated 
from  the  care  of  jwa-jackcts,  molasses,  and  to- 
bacco, to  the  rank  of  sentinel  over  a  United 
States  ofllcer,  improved  upon  the  lessons  which 
his  ^uiieriors  had  taught  him,  and  stood  ready, 
a  cocked  rcvolvek-  in  hand,  to  shoot,  not  onl}' 
the  prisoncis  (for  by  this  time  there  were 
three),  for  a  thoughtless  word  or  motion,  but 
also  to  shoot  any  of  the  crew  that  should 
make  a  suspicious  sign : — such  as  putting  the 
hand  to  the  chin,  or  touching  a  lia!idsi)iko  with- 
in forty  feet  of  the  said  Jlr.  Wale  s.  Hear  him, 
as  he  swears  before  the  court-martia' : 

"  I  was  officer  in  charge  of  the  prisoners :  we 
were  holy-stoning  the  decks.  I  noticed  those 
men  who  missed  their  muster  kept  congrcgat- 
inp  round  the  stern  of  the  launch,  and  kept 
talking  in  a  secret  manner.  I  noticed  them 
making  sipis  to  the  prisoners  by  putting  their 
hands  up  to  their  chins :  Cromwell  was  lying  on 
the  starboard  arm-chest :  he  rose  up  in  his  bed- 
I  told  him  if  I  saw  any  more  signs  passing  be- 
tween them  /  shonlil  put  him  to  death  ;  viy 
orders  were  to  that  ejf'tct.  lie  laid  down  in  his 
k'd.  I  then  went  to  the  stern  of  the  launch, 
found  Wilson,  and  a  number  of  small  holy- 
stones collected  there,  and  was  endeavoring  to 
pull  a  gun  handspike  from  the  stern  of  the 
launch:  vhat  his  intentions  were  I donH  know, 
1  cocked  a  pistol,  and  ordered  him  to  the  lee- 
gangway  to  draw  water.  I  told  him  if  I  saw 
him  pidling  at  the  hand.spike  I  should  blow  his 
brains  out." 

This  comes  from  Mr.  Wales  himself,  not  from 
the  commander's  report,  where  this  handspike- 
incident  is  made  to  play  a  great  part ;  thus  : 

■'  Several  times  during  the  night  there  were 
sjmptonis  of  an  intention  to  strike  some  blow. 
Mr.  Wales  detected  Charles  A.  Wilson  attempt- 
ing to  draw  out  a  handspike  from  under  the 
launch,  with  an  evident  purpose  of  felling  him  ; 
and  when  Mr.  Wales  cocked  his  pistol  and  ap- 
proached, he  could  only  offer  some  lame  excuse 
tor  his  presence  there.  I  felt  more  anxious 
than  I  had  yet  done,  and  remained  continually 
on  deck." 

Here  is  a  discrepancy.  Wales  swears  before 
the  court  that  he  did  not  know  what  Wil>on's 
intentions  were  in  pulling  at  the  handspike : 
the  cai/tain,  who  did  not  .«ec  the  pulling,  reports 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  it  was  doiij 
with  the  evident  intent  of  felling  Wales  !  while 
Wales  himself,  before  the  court-martial,  not 
only  testified  to  his  ignorance  of  any  motive  for 
that  act,  but  admitted  upon  cross-examination, 


that  the  handsj)ike  was  not  drawn  at  all — only 
attempted !  and  that  he  himself  was  forty  feet 
from  Wilson  at  the  time !  (but,  more  of  this 
liandspike  hereafter.)  Still  the  impression 
upon  the  commander's  mind  was  awful.  Ho 
felt  more  anxious  than  ever :  he  could  not  rest: 
ho  kept  continually  on  deck.  Armed  to  the 
teeth  he  watched,  listened,  intci iiij;atcd,  and 
patrolled  incessantly.  Surely  the  man's  crazy 
terrors  would  excite  compassion  were  it  not  for 
the  deeds  he  committed  lun'.er  their  influence. 
— But  the  paper  that  was  to  Imve  been  foinul 
in  Si^ncer's  cravat,  and  was  not  found  there : 
it  was  foimd  elsewhere,  and  the  conunander  in 
his  report  gives  this  account  of  it : 

"  On  searching  the  locker  of  Mr.  Spencer,  a 
small  razor-case  was  found,  which  he  had  re- 
cently drawn,  with  a  razor  in  it,  from  the 
purser.  Instead  of  the  razor,  the  case  was 
found  to  contain  a  small  paper,  rolled  in 
another ;  on  the  inner  one  were  strange  charac- 
ters, which  proved  to  be  (ireek,  with  which  Mr. 
Sjxjncer  was  familiar.  It  fortiniately  happened 
that  there  was  another  milshipnian  on  board 
the  Somers  who  knew  (ireek — one  whoso 
(ireek,  and  every  thing  else  that  he  possessed, 
was  wholly  devoted  to  his  country.  'I'he  Ciivek 
characters,  converted  by  midshipman  Henry 
Uodgers  into  our  own,  exhiliited  well  known 
names  among  the  crew.  The  certain — the 
doubtful — those  who  were  to  be  kipt  rt iiether 
they  wouM  or  not — arranged  in  separate  rows  ; 
those  who  were  to  do  the  work  of  murder  in 
the  various  aj)artment.s,  to  take  the  wheel,  to 
open  the  arm-chests." 

The  paper  had  about  thirty  names  ujion  it : 
four  imder  the  head  of '"certain :"  ten  under 
that  of  doubtful,  and  the  remainder  under  the 
head  of  nolens  rolens — which  was  construed  by 
the  Latinists  on  board  to  signify  men  who  were 
to  be  made  to  join  in  the  nuitiny  whether  they 
would  or  not :  and  these  nolens  rolens  who 
were  to  be  forced  were  more  numeious  than 
those  who  were  to  force  them.  Eighteen  un- 
willing men  to  be  forced  into  mutiny  and  jiiracy 
by  four  willing  and  ten  uncertain  ;  and  of  the 
four  willing,  one  of  them  the  informer  himself! 
and  aiother  not  in  the  ship !  and  a  third  Spen- 
cer !  leaving  but  one  under  Spencer  to  do  the 
work.  The  names  of  all  were  sjiell  with  the 
Greek  alphabet.  Of  course  these  milins  culeiis 
men  could  not  have  been  counted  in  any  way 
among  the  mutineers;  yet  they  were  always 
counted  to  make  up  the  thirty,  as,  of  less  than 
that  number  it  would  not  have  been  seemly  for 
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a  man-of-war  to  have  been  afraid  j  yet  some  of 
these  were  brought  liome  in  irons.  The  ten 
marked  doubtful  should  not  have  been  held  to 
be  guilty  upon  any  p'-inciple  of  human  justice — 
the  humanity  of  tViC  law  always  giving  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt  to  the  susix-'ctcd  criminal.  This 
brings  the  inquiry  to  the  four  "  certain  : "  and  of 
these  four,  it  turned  out  lliat  one  of  them  (An- 
drews) was  a  personage  not  in  the  vessel !  An- 
other was  the  veritable  Mr.  Wales  himself!  who 
was  the  informer,  and  the  most  determined  oppo- 
serof  tlie  nmtiny — leaving  but  two  (Sijencer  and 
McKinley)  to  do  the  work  of  murder  in  ♦',ie  va- 
rious departments  :  and  of  this  McKinley  it  will 
pventuuUy  be  seen  with  what  justice  his  name 
was  there.  The  names  of  Sins'll  and  Cr>mwell, 
both  of  whom  were  hung  with  Spencer,  were 
neither  of  (hem  in  this  certain  list — nor  that  of 
CromwoU  in  any :  in  fact,  there  was  nothing 
against  hii  i.  and  Small  was  only  included  in 
Wales's  information.  So  that  the  "ctrtnin" 
mutmeers  were  reduced  to  two,  both  «■(  whr,/n 
were  in  irons,  and  bagged,  and  five  otiu  rs  out 
of  the  doubtful  and  '!  oh'us  volenti  classes. 
There  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  this  was 
Spencer's  razor-case :  it  was  now,  and  like  the 
rest  obtained  from  the  purser.  There  was  no 
evidence  how  it  got  into  Spencer's  locker: 
Wales  and  Gansevoort  were  the  finders.  There 
WIS  no  evidence  that  a  single  man  whose  name 
was  in  the  list,  knew  it  to  be  there.  Justice 
would  have  required  these  points  to  have  been 
proven  ;  but  with  respect  to  the  writing  upon 
this  paper  it  was  readily  avowed  by  Spencer  to 
be  his — an  avowal  accompanied  by  a  declaration 
of  its  joking  character,  which  the  law  would  re- 
quire to  go  with  it  always,  but  which  was  dis- 
regarded. 

Small  and  Cromwell  were  not  arrested  with 
Spencer,  but  afterwards,  and  r.ot  ujkju  accusa- 
tions, but  upon  their  looks  and  attitude ,  and 
accident  to  the  sky-sail-mast,  whicli  will  be 
noted  at  the  proper  time.  The  first  p./int  is  to 
show  the  arrestation  up  m  looks  and  motions ; 
and  of  that  the  commander  gave  this  account  in 
the  official  report : 

"  The  following  day  being  Sunday,  the  crew 
were  inspected  at  quarters,  ten  o'clock.  I  took 
my  station  abaft  with  th.  intention  of  particr- 
larly  obseiTing  Cromifll  and  Small.  The 
third,  or  master's  division,  to  w  hich  they  bot'i 
belonged,  always  mu  ;ter''d  fit  morning  quarters 
upon  the  after  part  ot  the  quarter  deck,  iii  con- 


tinuation of  the  line  formed  by  the  crews  of  tlic 
guns.  The  persons  of  botli  were  faullkssly 
clean.  They  were  determined  that  ikir  ap- 
iwarance  in  this  respect  should  provoke  no  ri; 
proof.  Cromwell  stood  uj)  to  his  full  istiitiire 
liis  muscles  braced,  his  liattle-axe  grasped  roso' 
lutely,  his  cheek  pale,  but  his  eye  ILmmI  as  if 
indiU'erently  at  the  other  side.  He  had  a  dc 
termined  and  dangerous  air.  Small  niiulc  a 
very  dilferent  flgiuv.  His  appearance  wiis 
ghastly  ;  he  shifted  his  weight  from  side  to 
side,  an<l  his  battle-axe  passed  from  one  IhukI 
to  the  other;  his  eye  wandered  irresoliitolv.  Imt 
never  towards  mine.  I  attributed  his  c(miiii(t 
to  fear ;  I  have  since  been  led  to  brlievi'  that 
the  business  upon  which  he  had  enteied  was  re- 
pugnant to  his  nature,  though  the  loveof  inoiii'v 
and  of  rum  had  been  too  strong  lor  his  fidelitv." 

Here  were  two  men  adjudged  guilty  of  mu- 
tiny and  iiiracy  ujjon  their  looks,  and  attitude, 
and  these  diametrically  oj>posed  in  each  case. 
One  had  a  dang(TOii»=  air — the  other  a  ghastly 
air.  One  Ioi;ked  resolute — the  other  irresolute, 
{•tie  held  his  battle-uxe  firmly  giijwd— tlic 
other  shifted  his  from  hand  to  hand.  One 
stood  up  steadily  on  both  legs — the  other 
shifted  his  weight  imeasily  from  leg  to  k?. 
In  one  point  ordy  did  they  agree— in  tliat  of 
faultless  cleanliness :  a  coincidence  which  the 
connnander's  judgment  converted  into  evidena; 
of  guilt,  as  being  proof  of  a  determination  that, 
so  far  as  clean  clothes  went,  there  should  be  m 
cause  for  judging  them  pirates:  a  conclusion  to 
the  benefit  of  which  the  whole  c;cw  would  ho 
entitled,  as  they  were  proved  on  the  court- 
martial  to  be  all  "faultles.sly  clean"  at  this 
Sunday  inspection — as  they  al'.vays  were  at 
such  inspection — as  the  regulations  reciuiivd 
them  to  be — and  for  a  faidt  iii  .vhich  any  oiio 
of  them  would  have  been  punished.  Yet  uiiou 
these  looks,  and  attitudes,  suspicions  were  ex- 
citi"d,  which,  auded  to  the  incident  of  a  nia-t 
broken  by  the  blundering  order  of  the  com- 
mander's '  'phew,  caused  the  ai  est  anl  diatli 
of  two  citizens. 

After  the  crew  had  been  inspected,  divine 
service  was  performed,  the  ciew  .'attending  he- 
'ore  the  time,  and  behaving  ■veil ;  and  tlie  ci>m- 
mander  again  availed  himse'i  of  the  occasion  to 
examine  the  countenances  of  tne  men;  and, 
hap)_,ily,  without  finding  any  thing  to  give  him 
distrust.     He  thus  describes  the  scene : 

"  After  quarters  the  church  was  rigged.  The 
crew  niu.stered  up  with  their  prayer-books,  and 
took  their  seats  w  ithout  waiting  for  all  hands 
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tobo  Cii1k'<l,  and  oonsideriibly  la'fore  fivi'  liolls, 
or  hulf-piisl  ten— the  usiiul  linu' of  divine  ht- 
vici'.  'I'lio  first  liuutcnant  rcjiortcvl  all  ready, 
and  asliud  me  if  lie  nhnidd  cull  nil  lmn<lH  to 
musi'T.  I  told  him  to  wait  for  the  accustomed 
hour.  ^  ive  bells  were  at  leiijith  struck,  and  all 
hands  called  to  muster.  •  iw  crew  were  iinu- 
Miully  nttenlive,  and  the  r<  sponscH  more  than 
rnmmonly  audible,  'i'hc  nriustcr  succeeded,  and 
I  examined  very  carefully  the  countenances  of 
ik  crew,  without  discovering  any  thing  that 
:avc  nie  distrust." 

This  Sunday  then  (Nov.  27th)  l)oing  the  first 
Sunday,  aiul  the  first  day  after  the  arrest  of 
Spencer,  had  passed  half  by  without  any  thing 
discoverable  to  e.xcito  distrust,  except  the  clean- 
iinesw,  the  look.s,  and  the  attitudes  of  Small  and 
Cromwell  at  the  morning  inspection.  At  the 
second  ordeal,  that  of  the  church  service,  the 
whole  crew  came  out  well,  and  all  seemed  to  be 
safe  and  right  up  to  this  time — being  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  arrest  of  Spencer — the 
event  which  was  expected  to  rouse  his  accom- 
plices to  some  outbreak  for  his  rescue.  But 
that  critical  day  was  not  destined  to  pass  away 
without  an  event  which  confirmed  all  the  sus- 
picions of  the  commander,  and  even  indicated 
th5  particular  criminals.  Before  the  sun  had 
pmc  down,  this  event  occurred ;  and  as  it  be- 
came the  turning  point  in  the  case,  and  the  point 
of  departure  in  the  subsequent  tragic  work,  the 
commander  shall  have  tlio  benefit  of  telling  it 
himself : 

"In  the  afternoon,  the  wind  having  moderat- 
ed, skysails  and  royal  studding-sails  were  set. 
In  going  large  I  had  always  been  very  particu- 
lar to  have  no  strain  upon  the  light  braces  lead- 
ing forward,  as  the  tendency  of  such  a  strain 
was  to  carry  away  the  light  yards  and  must<. 
Whilst  AVartl  M.  Gagely,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  skilful  of  our  apprentices,  was  yet  on  the 
main  royal  yard,  after  setting  the  main  skysaii, 
a  sudden  jerk  of  the  weather  main  royal  brace 
given  by  Small  and  another,  whose  name  I  have 
not  discovered,  carried  the  topgallant-mast 
away  in  the  shceve  hole,  sending  forward  the 
royal  mast  with  royal  skysaii,  royal  studdinj; 
sail,  main- topgallant  staysail,  and  the  head  of 
the  gatf  topsail.  Gagely  was  on  the  royal  yard. 
I  .scarcely  dared  to  look  on  the  booms  or  in  the 
larboard  gangways  where  he  should  have  fallen. 
For  a  minute  I  was  in  inten.se  agony  :  in  the 
next  I  saw  the  shadow  of  the  boy  through  the 
topgallant  sail,  rising  rapidly  towards  the  top- 
gallant yard,  which  still  remained  at  the  mast 
lipad.  Presently  he  rose  to  view,  descended  on 
the  after  side  to  the  topgallant-mast  cap,  and 
began  to  examine  with  coolness  to  see  what  was 
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first  to  be  done  to  clear  the  wre(  k.  T  did  not 
flrcani  at  the  linu'  thiit  the  carrying  away  of 
this  mast  was  the  work  of  treachery — but  I 
knew  that  it  was  an  occasion  of  this  sort,  the 
loss  of  a  boy  overboard,  or  an  accident  to  n 
spar,  creating  confusion  and  interrupting  the 
regularity  of  duly,  which  was  likely  to  be  taken 
ailvantagi'  of  by  the  conspirators  were  they  still 
bent  on  tlu  prosecution  of  their  enterprise." 

The  commander  did  not  dreaju  at  the  time  of 
treachery :  did  not  dream  of  it  when  he  saw  the 
mast  fall :  and  well  he  might  not,  for  he  had 
given  the  order  himself  to  set  the  skysails,  the 
ship  running  "  large  "  at  the  time,  j.  e.  with  a 
favorable  wind,  and  when  a  slight  press  of  sail 
might  carry  away  the  elevated,  light,  and  un- 
sujiported  mast  which  carried  the  skysaii.  Ho 
did  not  dream  of  treachery  when  he  saw  it  fall 
under  an  order  which  himself  had  given  :  but 
(]uickly  lie  had  that  dn-am,  and  he  must  tell 
himself  how  it  came  to  him  ;  thus : 

"To  my  astonishment,  all  those  who  were 
most  conspicuously  named  in  the  programino 
of  Mr.  Spencer,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the 
vessel  they  might  l)e  stationed,  mustered  at  the 
main-top  masthead — whether  animated  by  some 
new-born  zeal  in  the  service  of  their  country,  or 
collected  there  for  the  purpose  of  conspiring,  it 
was  not  easy  to  decide.  The  coincidence  con- 
firmed the  existence  of  a  dangerous  conspirac}'. 
suspended,  yet  perhaps  not  abandoned." 

This  is  tho  way  the  dream  began,  in  aston 
ishment  at  seeing  all  those  most  conspicuou.sly 
nominated  in  the  razor-case  paper,  rush  to  tho 
scene  of  the  disaster.  Now,  for  the  misfortune 
of  this  paragraph,  it  came  to  be  proved  before 
the  court-martial,  and  after  the  men  were  dead, 
that  the  majority  of  those  who  ran  forward 
were  not  named  in  the  paper  at  all !  and  espe- 
cially that  one  of  the  two  was  not  upon  it  who 
were  presently  seized  as  guilty,  and  whose  haste 
to  perform  a  duty  wa.s  the  passport  to  death. 
The  crew  ran  to  the  place.  Thi.s  would  seem 
to  be  the  most  natural  conduct  imaginable. 
They  ran  to  the  place  where  the  mast  and  boy 
were  expected  to  fall.  They  flew  to  the  place 
at  which  the  commander,  in  his  intense  agony, 
did  not  dare  to  look.  This  haste  to  such  a 
place  was  proof  of  guilt,  take  it  either  way, 
either  as  animated  by  some  new-born  zeal  to 
hide  past  defection,  or  to  collect  for  a  conspira 
cy.  The  commander  finds  it  hard  to  deciide  be- 
tween these  two  purposes ;  but  take  which  lie 
might,  it  was  confirmation  of  a  dangerous  con- 
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spirncy,  and  of  itH  Husju-iinidn,  not  abandon- 
ment. The  sudden  riinnin';  to  the  i»laco  waH 
the  proof  of  tlio  coiiKpinicy :  ilie  jerk  which 
.Small,  and  another  whose  name  has  never  yet 
l)oen  discovered,  jrave  to  the  weather  main  royal 
brace,  pointed  out  the  two  eminently  guilty. 
What  put  the  8enl  Uf)Oii  the  confirmation  of  all 
this  jrnilt  WHS  the  striin^e  and  stealthy  glances 
whicli  Spencer,  in  his  irons,  and  his  head  then 
out  of  the  bag  (for  tlie  heads  were  left  out  in 
the  day  time)  cast  at  it.     Hear  liim  : 

"The  eye  of  Mr.  Spencer  travelled  periK'tually 
to  the  masthead,  and  cast  thither  many  of  those 
strange  and  stealthy  glanws  which  I  had  be- 
fore noticed." 

The  commander  nowhere  tells  when  ond  how 
he  liad  previously  seen  these  sinister  glances — 
certainly  not  before  tlie  revelations  of  Wules, 
as,  up  to  that  time,  ho  was  an.xious  before  the 
court-martial  to  show  that  SjK'ncer  was  kindly 
regarded  by  him.  But  the  glances.  AVhat 
more  natural  than  for  Spencer  to  look  at  such 
»  startling  scene  !  a  boy  fulling  in  the  wreck  of 
a  broken  mast,  and  tumbling  shrouds,  from 
fifty  feet  high:  and  look  lie  did — a  fair  and 
honest  look,  his  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  upon  it, 
as  proved  by  the  commander's  own  witnesses 
on  the  court-martial — especially  midshipman 
Hays — who  testified  to  the  fixed  and  steady 
look ;  and  this  in  answer  to  a  question  from 
the  commander  tending  to  get  a  confirmation 
of  his  own  report.  Nor  did  any  one  whatever 
see  those  strange  and  furtive  glances  which  the 
commander  beheld.  Now  to  the  breaking  of 
the  mast.  This  incident  was  reviewed  at  the 
time  by  two  competent  judges — Mr.  Fenimore 
Cooper,  the  naval  historian,  and  himself  an  e.x- 
naval  olficer,  and  Captain  AVilliam  Sturgis  of 
Boston,  one  of  the  best  navigators  that  Boston 
ever  bred  (and  slic  has  bred  as  good  as  the 
world  ever  saw).  They  deemed  the  breaking  of 
that  slender,  elevated,  unbraced  mast  the  natural 
result  of  the  order  which  the  commander  gave 
to  set  the  skysaii,  going  as  the  vessel  then  was. 
She  was  in  the  trade- winds,  running  into  West 
Indies  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  running 
'■  large,"  as  the  mariners  express  it ;  that  is  to 
say,  with  the  wind  so  crossing  her  course  as  to 
come  strong  upon  her  beam  or  quarter,  and 
send  her  well  before  it.  Witli  such  a  wind, 
these  experienced  seamen  say  that  the  order 
which  the  commander  gave  might  well  break 


that  mast.  It  Wf)uld  innense  the  press  of  Hail 
on  that  delicate  and  exposed  mast,  able  to  hear 
i>ut  little  at  the  best,  and  often  breaking  with 

out  a  [lerceptible  increase  of  pressure  ii| jt. 

But  the  order  which  lie  gave  was  not  tlie  ,,iie 
given  to  the  men.  He  gave  his  order  to  his  re- 
lation, Mr.  ().  II.  Perry,  t<>  have  a  small  pull  on 
one  brace;  instead  of  that  the  order  pven  t,. 
the  men  was,  to  haul,  that  is,  pull  ImnI,  .,„ 
another;  which  was  directly  contiary  to  the 
order  he  had  received— one  slackin;:,  tiie  otlitr 
increasing  the  pre.ss  of  sail.  Under  that  order 
the  men  with  alacrity  threw  their  whole  wei^lit 
on  the  wrong  brace;  and  the  mast  crackeil. 
reeled,  and  fell  immediately.  The  coiniimiKlur 
himself  saw  all  this— saw  the  fault  his  nephuw 
had  committed — sent  for  him— reprovt'd  hiia 
in  the  face  of  the  crew— told  him  'i  was  his 
fault— the  effect  of  his  inattent'  ,  ,.  AH  this 
was  fully  proved  before  f!ic  couit-iiiiirtiul. 
Perry's  own  testimony  admitted  it.  Tims- 
questioned  by  the  judge  advocate  :  '•  After  the 
mast  was  carried  away  were  you  sent  for  liv  tlic 
commander?"  Answer:  "Yes,  sir."  "Who 
came  for  you?"  A.  "I  don't  recollect  tlie  |ier 
son."  "Wa.s  it  not  McKce?"  A.  "1  don't, 
recollect."  "  What  then  occurred  between  ymi 
and  the  commande.'?"  A.  '"He  asked  me  wliy 
I  did  not  attend  to  my  duties  better  ?  and  said 
I  must  do  it  better  in  future."  "  What  was  tlie 
commander  alluding  to  ?  "  A.  "  To  my  not  at- 
tending to  the  brace  at  the  time  they  were 
hauling  on  it."  "Did  he  say  to  you,  Hhin  is 
(ill  your  fault,  sjV?'  or  words  to  that  elfect  ?" 
A.  "  I  don't  recollect."  "  What  reply  did  you 
make  the  commander  ?  "  A.  "  I  did  not  iiiiiiv'? 
an}'.  I  said,  I  think,  that  I  understood  the  or- 
der to  haul  on  the  brace."  There  was  also 
something  else  proved  there,  whicli.  liixe  tlio 
other,  was  not  reported  in  the  commanders  ac- 
count of  that  portentous  event,  whieli  was  tlie 
immediate  cause  of  a  new  and  terrible  line  of 
conduct.  First,  there  is  no  mention  on  the  loj;- 
book  of  this  rush  of  the  men  aft :  secomlly, 
there  is  no  mention  in  it  of  any  susjiected  de- 
sign to  '.any  away  this  topgallant  mast.  The 
commander  was  seeing  when  he  wrote  his  re- 
port what  the  keeper  of  the  log-book  did  not 
see  at  the  time  it  should  have  happened.  Ami 
this  point  is  liere  dismissed  with  the  reiiiaik 
that,  in  this  case  (the  men  coming  fast  to  the 
work)  was  the  sign  of  guilt :    in  other  cases. 
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ooiiiinj?  "low  was  tlio  came  t^\gn :  so  that,  fant 
or  bIow,  from  the  time  Wales  mntle  his  n'vchi- 
tion.  •'>  tlio  time  of  Imnniiifr,  nil  motions,  liow- 
evur  opposite  to  each  other,  were  eiiiinlly  hIj^iim 
of  the  Name  puilt.  The  account  of  this  Im-ident 
being  piven,  the  report  proceeds  : 

"The  wreck  Uiug  cleared,  supper  was  piped 
down  before  seiidiiiK  up  the  new  mast.  Alter 
Slipper  the  same  jiersons  miisterefl  apiiin  at  the 
mast  head,  and  the  toppiillant  mast  was  lidded. 
the  li^'ht  yards  crossed,  and  the  sails  set.  By 
this  time  it  was  dark,  and  ({uarters  had  been 
unnvi'iilahly  dispensed  with  :  still  I  thought, 
imiler  all  the  eirciinistnnces.  that  it  was  scarcely 
safe  to  leave  Cromwell  at  larpo  during  the  night. 
The  nipht  was  the  sea-son  of  danger.  After  con- 
suiting  Lieutenant  fiansevoort,  1  determined  to 
;iiTi'i*t  Ciomwell.  The  moment  he  reached  the 
('t'ck.  an  odicer  was  sent  to  leeward  to  guard 
the  lee-rigging ;  and  thr  main  stays  were  also 
thought  of  though  not  watched.  As  liis  voice 
WHS  heard  in  the  tup,  descending  the  rigging.  1 
met  him  at  the  loot  of  .Jacob's  ladder, surrounded 
by  the  olhcers,  guided  him  aft  to  the  (juarter- 
(Iwk,  iukI  caused  him  to  sit  down.  On  (jues- 
tioning  him  as  to  the  seci'ct  conversation  he  had 
belli  the  night  before  with  .Mr.  Spencer,  he  de- 
nied its  being  he.  He  said;  'It  was  not  me, 
sir,  it  was  Snuill ! '  Cromwell  was  the  tallest 
man  on  hoard,  ami  Small  the  shortest.  Crom- 
well was  inunediately  ironed ;  and  Snuill,  then 
pointed  out  by  an  associate  to  increased  suspi- 
cion, was  also  sent  for,  interrogated,  and  ironed. 
Increased  vigilance  was  now  enjoined  upon  all 
the  officers  ;  henceforward,  all  were  perpetually 
armed.  Either  myself,  or  the  first  lieutenant 
was  always  on  deck  ;  and,  generally,  both  of  us 
were." 

Two  more  were  now  arrested  ;  and  in  giving 
an  account  of  these  arrests,  as  of  all  others 
(fifteen  in  the  whole),  the  commander  forgets 
to  tell  that  the  arrested  persons  were  bagged. 
as  well  as  double-ironed  and  handcuffed,  and 
their  irons  ordered  to  be  e.vamined  every  half 
hour  (lay  and  night — a  ceremony  which  much 
interfered  with  sleep  and  rest.  And  now  for 
the  circumstances  which  occusioned  these  ar- 
rests :  and  first  of  Cromwell.  There  are  but 
two  [loints  mentioned  ;  first,  "under  all  thccir- 
oim«tances."  These  have  been  mentioned,  and 
coniiirise  his  looks  and  attitudes  at  the  morning 
inspection,  and  his  haste  in  getting  to  the  scene 
of  tlie  wreck  when  the  mast  fell.  The  next 
■sas  his  answer  to  the  question  upon  his  secret 
conversation  with  Spencer  the  night  before. 
This  •'  nij;ht  before,"  seems  to  be  a  sad  blunder 
in  I>oiiit  of  time.  Spencer  was  in  irons  on  the 
larboard  arm-chest  at  that  time,  a  guard  over 


him,  and  holding  Ids  life  from  minute  to  minute 
by  the  tenure  of  silence,  the  absence  of  signs, 
and  the  absence  of  understanding  looks  with 
any  in-rson.  It  does  not  sc  n»  possible  that  he 
could  have  held  a  conversation,  secret  or  public, 
with  any  person  during  that  night,  or  after  hiM 
arrest  until  his  death;  nor  is  any  such  any 
where  else  averred  :  and  it  is  a  stupid  contradic- 
tion in  itself.  If  it  was  secret,  it  coidd  not  be 
known:  if  it  was  open,  both  the  parties  would 
have  been  shot  instantly.  Upon  its  stupid  con- 
tradiction, as  well  as  upon  time,  the  story  is 
falsified.  IJesides  this  blimder  and  extreme  im- 
probability, there  is  other  evidence  from  the 
commander  himself,  to  make  it  quite  sure  that 
nobody  could  have  talked  with  Sjx'ucer  I  lint 
night.  The  men  were  in  their  hammocks,  and 
the  ship  doubly  guarded,  and  the  f)fllcers  pa- 
trolling the  deck  with  pistols  and  cutla.s>cs.  Of 
this,  the  report  says:  "That  niglit  the  officers 
of  the  watch  were  anned  with  cutlasses  and  pis- 
tols, and  the  romuls  of  both  decks  made  fre- 
(piently,  to  see  that  the  crew  were  in  their 
hanunocks,  and  that  there  were  no  suspicious 
collections  of  individuals  about  the  deck."  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  it  would  seem  imjios- 
sible  that  the  previous  night's  conversation 
could  have  been  held  by  any  person  with  .Mr. 
Spencer.  Next,  supposing  there  was  a  secret 
conversation.  It  might  have  been  innocent  or 
idle ;  for  its  subject  is  not  intimated ;  and  its 
secret  nature  precludes  all  knowledge  of  it.  So 
much  for  Cromwell :  now  for  Small.  Ilis  case 
stands  thus :  "  Pointed  out  by  an  a.ssociate  to 
increased  suspicion."  Here  association  in  guilt 
is  assumed ;  a  mode  of  getting  at  the  facts  he 
wanted,  almost  invariable  with  the  commander, 
Mackenzie.  Well,  the  answer  of  Cromwell.  "It 
was  not  me,  it  was  Small ! "  would  prove  no 
guilt  if  it  was  true  ;  but  it  is  impos.sible  to  have 
been  true.  But  this  was  only  cause  of  "in- 
creased "  suspicion  :  so  that  there  was  suspicion 
l)efore  ;  and  all  the  causes  of  this  had  been  de- 
tailed in  the  official  report.  First,  there  were 
the  causes  arising  at  inspection  that  morning — 
faultless  cleanliness,  shifting  his  battle-a.ve  from 
one  hand  to  the  other,  resting  alternately  on  the 
legs,  and  a  ghastly  look — to  wit :  a  ghostly 
look.  lie  was  interrogated :  the  report  does 
not  say  about  what :  nor  does  il  intimate  the 
character  of  the  answers.  But  there  were  per- 
sons present  who  heard  the  questions  and  the 
answers,  and  who  told  both  to  the  court-martial. 
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The  fjiifHtions  were  an  to  the  ronversntion  with 
Sipcnccr,  wliich  Wales  n-portcd  ;  and  tlie  an- 
swers were,  yan — that  he  hail  foolinh  eonversu- 
tions  with  S|H!iicer,  but  no  mutiny.  Still  there 
was  a  HtuinliliiiK  block  in  the  way  of  arrestinK 
Small.  IIIh  name  was  nowhere  made  out 
as  certain  by  Spencer  This  was  u  balk :  hut 
tiiere  was  the  name  of  u  man  in  the  list  who 
was  not  in  the  vessel :  anil  this  circumstance  of 
a  man  too  few,  supf^csted  an  idea  that  there 
should  ho  a  transaction  between  these  names  ; 
and  the  tnan  ori  the  list  who  had  no  place  in  the 
ship,  should  give  place  to  him  who  had  a  place 
in  the  ship,  and  no  place  on  tho  list :  bo  Small 
was  assumed  to  be  Andrews ;  and  by  that  he 
was  arrested,  though  proved  to  be  Small  by  all 
testimony — that  of  his  mother  inclusive. 

The  three  prisoners  were  bagged,  and  how 
that  process  was  jMirformed  upon  them,  they 
did  not  live  to  tell :  but  others  who  had  under- 
gone the  same  investment,  did :  and  from  them 
the  operation  will  be  learnt.  With  the  arrest 
of  these  two,  the  business  of  Sunday  closed ;  and 
Monday  opened  with  mtich  flogging  of  boys,  and 
a  speech  from  the  commander,  of  which  he  gives 
an  abstract,  and  also  displays  its  capital  ellects : 

'■  The  cflect  of  this  (speech  of  the  28th)  upon 
the  crew  was  various :  it  filled  many  with  hor- 
ror at  the  idea  of  what  they  had  escaped  from  : 
it  inspired  others  with  terror  at  dangers  await- 
ing them  from  their  connection  with  the  con- 
gjjiracy.  The  thoughts  of  returning  to  that 
home,  and  those  friends  from  whom  it  had  been 
intended  to  cut  them  oil'  for  ever,  caused  many 
of  them  to  weep.  I  now  considered  the  crew 
tranquillized  and  the  vessel  safe." 

Now,  whether  this  description  of  the  emo- 
tions excited  by  the  captain's  oratory,  be  reality 
or  fancy,  it  is  still  good  for  one  thing :  it  is  good 
for  evidence  against  himself !  good  evidence,  at 
the  bar  of  all  courts,  and  at  the  high  tribunal 
of  public  opinion.  It  shows  that  the  captain, 
only  two  days  before  the  hanging,  was  perfect 
master  of  his  ship — that  the  crew  was  tranquil- 
lized, and  the  vessel  safe  !  and  all  by  the  effect 
of  his  oratory  :  and  consequently,  that  ho  had 
a  power  within  himself  by  which  he  could  con- 
trol the  men,  and  mould  them  into  the  emotions 
which  he  pleased.  The  28th  day  came.  The 
commander  had  much  flogging  done,  and  again 
made  a  speech,  but  not  of  such  potency  as  the 
other.  He  stopped  Spencer's  tobacco,  and  re- 
ports that,  "  the  day  after  ii.  was  stopped,  his 
spirits  gave  way  entirely.    He  remained  the 


whole  day  with  his  face  buried  in  tlic  gnjrue, 
and  when  it  was  raised,  it  was  bathed  in  tears.'' 
So  passefl  the  28th.  ''On  the  2\nh  (cnntimiis 
the  rejiort)  all  hands  were  again  called  in  wii- 
ness  punishment,"  and  the  comnmnclcr  niiulc 
another  s|ii'ech.  Hut  tho  whole  crew  vva-  far 
from  being  tranquillized.  During  the  nicht  se- 
ditious cries  were  heard.  Signs  of  di^alli■(•tir,ll 
nmltiplied.  The  conunander  felt  more  uneasy 
than  ho  had  ever  done  before.  The  most  se- 
riously implicated  collected  in  knots.  Tiny 
conferred  together  in  low  tones,  hiisiiing  u]).  or 
changing  the  subject  when  an  ofIl('erai)|iro;n  lied. 
Some  of  the  petty  ofllcers  had  been  soimded  hy 
the  llrst  lieutenant,  and  found  to  be  true  to  their 
colors  :  they  were  under  the  impression  tiiat  tlie 
vessel  was  yet  far  from  being  safe— that  there 
were  many  still  at  liberty  that  ought  to  lie  eon- 
fined — tliat  an  outbreak,  having  for  its  oiijeot 
the  rescue  of  tho  prisoners,  was  seriously  con- 
templated. Several  times  during  the  night  tlure 
were  symptoms  of  an  intention  to  slril<e  simie 
blow.  Such  are  a  specimen  of  the  eircinn>tan('e^ 
grouped  together  under  vague  and  intannihlu 
generalities  with  which  the  day  of  the  2'.Kh  is 
ushered  in,  all  tending  to  one  point,  the  danger 
of  a  rescue,  and  the  nccessit}'  for  moiv  arrests. 
Of  thcpc  generalities,  only  one  was  of  a  cliaraeler 
to  be  got  hold  of  before  the  court-nmrlial,  anij 
it  will  take  a  face,  under  the  process  of  jiidieiul 
examination  of  witnesses,  very  dilTerent  from 
that  which  it  wore  in  the  report.  After  thesu 
generalities,  applying  to  the  mass  of  the  crew. 
come  special  accusations  against  four  seamen- 
Wilson,  Green,  McKee,  McKinlcy  :  and  of  these 
special  accusations,  a  few  were  got  hold  of  bv 
the  judge  advocate  on  the  court-martial.  Tims: 

1.  The  handspike  sigii. — "Mr.  Wales  de- 
tected Charles  A.  Wilson  attempting  to  draw 
out  a  handspike  i'rom  under  the  launeli,  witii 
an  evident  purpose  of  felling  him  ;  and  wiieu 
Wales  cocked  his  pistol,  and  ajiproarlied,  he 
could  only  ofler  some  lame  excuse  for  his  pres- 
ence there." 

This  is  the  amount  of  the  handspike  jwrtcnt, 
as  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  among 
the  signs  which  indicated  the  imnie<liato  dan;:er 
of  the  rising  and  the  rescue.  This  AVales,  of 
course,  was  a  witness  for  tho  commander,  and 
on  being  put  on  the  stand,  delivered  his  testi- 
mony in  a  continued  narrative,  covering  tlie 
whole  case.  In  that  narrative,  he  thus  intro- 
duces the  handspike  incident : 


- 
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till-  {rri'^'rii., 
'1  in  liurs." 

(fiiitiniics 
It'll  li»  Hit- 
'imlcr  nmilf 
'^'w  un-i  fur 
111*'  iii;:lit  st- 

lli'-ullLM'tifili 

I'l'iro  iiiuus^- 
III'  inii.-t  su- 
liiitn.  Till.') 
^•I'li;:  up.  ur 

lll)|ini;i(|n.,l. 

XIIIIkIciI  l,y 

tnutotlii'ir 
>i<iii  tlmt  Ihu 
— tli!i(  tliire 
it  U)  1,0  coii- 
>r  its  ()l)jfot 

'IIUU.Nly  COII- 

t'lii^'lit  thcTi' 
>  fti'iki'  Cdiiit' 

rciiiii>tiiiias 
1(1  iuiaiifiiMi; 

the  ii'Jth  is 
t,  thi'  (laiij^cT 
iiK >i\'  aiiust!!. 
of  u  cIiarackT 
;-inarlial,  ami 

SS    of  jl|(|ici;il 

ifTiTent  from 
Aftor  tliisu 
of  the  ci'inv, 
)ur  soanii'ii— 
and  of  tlii'se 
t  liold  of  |j_v 
trtial.   Thus": 

.  Wales  (le- 
tinj;  l(j  draw 
luuiicli,  with 
1 ;  and  whi'ii 
proaohi'd.  he 
for  his  |)rua- 

j)ike  iiortent. 
Navy  aiiKJiig 
Mliate  daiij.'cr 
lis  AV'ak'S,  nf 
munder,  anu 
•ed  his  te.sti- 
ioverins  tlie 
thus  iutro- 


"  I  then  went  to  the  stern  of  the  laiincli,  found 
Wilson  liud  a  nunilier  of  Huiall  holyHtmies  e<il- 
Irrtcd  there,  and  was  endeiivorin^  to  pull  a  f^iiii 
li'imlsi/ike  fr<ini  the  wtern  of  the  launch :  wimt 
his  intentions  weiv  I  don't  know.  F  cocked  a 
|,|.t(ii,  and  ordereil  him  in  the  ptn^wny  to  draw 
uittir.  I  (oht  hint  if  I  Raw  him  pulling  on  tiiu 
li,iiid>iiike,  I  shonhl  blow  his  braiim  out." 

''  f  then  went  to  the  Ktcrn,"  4c.  This  period 
(if  time  of  poing  to  the  nterii  of  tlio  launch,  waH 
immeilintely  after  this  Wales  liad  detected  per- 
sons making  nij^nw  to  the  prisonerH  by  putting 
their  hands  to  their  chins,  and  when  he  told 
Crmnwell  if  he  saw  any  more  Higns  between 
them  he  sho)dd  put  him  to  death.  It  was  in- 
stantly after  this  detection  and  threat,  and  of 
couroe  at  a  time  when  this  purser's  steward  was 
in  a  good  mood  to  sec  signs  and  kill,  that  he  had 
thin  vision  of  tlio  handspike :  but  ho  happens 
to  swear  that  he  does  not  know  with  what  in- 
tent the  attempt  to  pull  it  out  was  made.  Far 
from  seeing,  as  the  commander  did  when  he 
wrote  the  report,  that  the  design  to  fell  him 
was  evident,  he  docs  not  know  what  the  design 
was  at  all ;  but  he  gives  us  a  glitnpso  at  the  in- 
side of  his  ow^n  heort,  wheti  he  swears  that  he 
would  blow  out  the  brains  of  Wilson  if  he  saw 
him  again  attempting  to  pull  out  the  handspike, 
when  he  did  not  know  what  it  was  for.  Here 
is  a  murderous  design  attributed  to  Wilson  on 
an  incident  with  Wales,  in  which  Wales  himself 
saw  no  design  of  any  kind  ;  and  thus,  upon  his 
direct  examination,  and  in  the  narrative  of  his 
te,<tiniony,  he  convicts  the  commander  of  a  cruel 
anil  groundless  misstatement.  But  proceed  to 
the  cross-examination  :  the  judge  advocate  re- 
quired him  to  tell  the  distance  between  himself 
and  Wilson  when  the  handspike  was  being 
pulled  by  AVilson?  lie  answered  forty  feet, 
more  or  less  !  and  so  this  witness  who  had  gone 
to  the  stern  of  the  launch,  was  forty  feet  from 
that  stern  when  he  got  there. 

2.  Minstuff  their  muster. — "  McKinlcy,  Green, 
and  others,  missed  their  musters.  Others  of 
the  implicated  also  niisseu  their  musters.  I 
could  not  contemplate  this  growth  of  disaffec- 
tion without  serious  uneasiness.  Where  was  this 
thing  to  end?  Each  new  arrest  of  prisoners 
seemed  to  bring  a  fresh  set  of  conspirators  for- 
ward to  occupy  the  first  place." 

The  point  of  this  is  the  missing  the  musters ; 
and  of  these  the  men  themselves  give  this  ac- 
count, in  reply  to  questions  from  the  judge  ad- 
vocate • 


'  It  was  alHer  the  arrest  (of  Spincer),  nie  and 
MeKee  (it  is  McKinhy  speaks)  lurncd  in  and 
out  with  one  another  when  the  watch  wn* 
called:  we  made  a  bargain  in  the  llrst  of  the 
cruise  to  wake  one  another  up  when  the  wutehw 
were  called.  I  came  u|i  on  deck,  awaked  by 
the  noise  of  relieving  gtiards,  IT)  minutes  too 
late,  and  asked  McKi'e  why  he  did  not  call  me  ? 
Ho  told  me  thai  the  otllcer  would  not  let  him 
stir  :  that  they  were  ordereil  to  lie  down  on  the 
dwk,  and  when  ho  lay  down  he  fell  uwleep,  and 
did  not  wake  up:  that  was  why  I  missed  my 
muster,  being  u.sed  to  be  waked  uj)  by  (;nc  an- 
other." 

Such  is  the  natural  account,  veracious  u])on 
its  face,  which  McKinley  gives  for  missing,  by 
15  minutes,  his  midnight  muster,  and  which  the 
commander  characteri/A'd  as  a  lame  excuse,  fol- 
lowed by  immediate  ixinishment,  and  a  con- 
firmed suspicion  of  mutuiy  and  piracy.  All 
the  others  who  mis.sed  mnsters  had  their  ex- 
cuses, true  on  their  face,  good  in  their  nature, 
and  only  varying  as  arising  from  the  ditlerent 
conditions  of  the  men  at  the  time. 

3.  Thp  African  kuiff  i^ifv. — "  Tn  his  sail-bng 
(Wilson's)  was  found  an  African  knife  of  an  ex- 
traordinary shajH. — short,  and  gradually  expand- 
ding  in  breadth,  sharp  on  both  sides.  It  was  of 
no  use  for  any  nonest  purpose.  It  was  only  lit 
to  kill.  It  had  lu'en  secretly  .sharpened,  by  his 
own  confession,  the  day  before  with  a.  lile  tu  u 
perfect  edge." 

The  history  of  this  knife,  as  brought  out  be- 
fore the  court-martial  was  this  (McKinley,  the 
witness) : 

"  I  was  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Africa — I  be- 
lieve it  was  at  Monrovia  that  I  went  ashore,  I 
having  no  knife  at  the  time.  I  went  ashore 
there,  and  saw  one  of  the  natives  with  a  knife. 
I  spoke  to  Mr.  Ileiskill  (the  purser)  about 
buying  it  for  me.  He  .sent  me  aboard  the  brig 
(Somers)  with  some  things  in  the  secimd  cutter. 
AVhen  I  came  back  Warner  had  bought  the 
knife  I  looked  at,  and  ^Ir.  Ileiskill  bought  an 
African  dirk  instead  of  that,  and  gave  it  to  me. 
I  came  on  board  with  the  knife,  and  wore  it  for 
two  or  three  days.  Wilson  saw  it,  and  said  he 
wanted  to  buy  it  as  a  curiosity  to  take  to  New 
York.  I  would  not  let  him  have  it  then.  T 
went  up  on  the  tojigallant  yard,  and  it  nearly 
threw  me  off.  It  caught  in  some  of  the  rigging. 
AVhen  I  came  down,  I  told  Wilson  he  might 
have  it  for  one  dollar.  He  promised  to  give  a 
dollar  out  of  the  first  grog  money,  or  the  first 
dollar  he  could  get." 

So  much  for  this  secret  and  formidable  wea- 
pon in  the  history  of  its  introduction  to  the 
ship — coming  through  the  purser  Ileiskill,  one 
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of  tlio  supporters  of  Commander  Mackenzie  in 
all  tlie  iillairs  of  these  liangin;j;s — j,'iven  as  a 
present  (o  McKinley,  a  cot-1)Oj,  i.  e.  who  made 
up  the  ots  for  the  officers,  who  had  been  a 
waiter  at  Howard's  Hotel  (N.  Y.),  and  who  was 
a  favorite  in  the  ship's  crew.  As  for  the  uses 
to  whi  "h  it  could  only  be  put — no  honest  use, 
and  only  fit  to  kill — it  was  proved  to  be  in  cur- 
rent use  as  -.  knife,  cutting  holes  m  hammocks, 
shifting  tLcir  numbers,  &c, 

•t.  T/if  batlle-a.re  itlnrm. — "ITc  had  begun 
also  to  sharjjen  his  bnttlc-uxe  with  the  same  as- 
sistant (the  file) :  one  part  of  it  he  had  brought 
to  wr.  edge." 

The  proof  was  the  knife  and  the  battle-axe 
were  publicly  sharpened  as  often  as  needed,  and 
that  battle-axes,  like  all  other  arms,  were  re- 
quired to  be  k"pt  in  jwrfi-ct  order;  and  that 
sharp  and  shining  was  their  desired  condition. 
Every  speci'ied  sign  of  guilt  was  cleared  up  be- 
fore the  court-martial—  ine  only  excepted ;  and 
the  mention  of  that  was  eijually  eschewed  by 
each  party.  It  was  the  sign  of  nnisic  fnjm  the 
luxated  jaw !  Both  parties  refrained  from  al- 
luding to  that  sign  on  the  t'  ial — one  side  from 
shame,  the  other  from  pity.  Yet  it  was  grav(;lv 
rejtorted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  fact,  and 
as  a  means  of  seuucing  tlio  crew.  Keturning  to 
generalities,  the  infornur  Wales,  presents  himself 
prominently  on  this  day — this  20lh  of  NovemlxT, 
memorable  for  its  resolves ;  and  groups  a  picture 
which  was  to  justify  all  that  was  to  be  <(one 
in  two  days  more,  and  of  which  the  initiation 
and  preliminary  steps  were  then  taken. 

"  The  crew  still  continued  very  nnicli  dissatis 
lied,  grumbling  the  whole  time.  The  master- 
at-arms  was  sick  at  the  time,  and  I  attended  to 
his  duties,  an;',  had  charge  of  the  berth  deck. 
Their  ninnner  was  so  insulting  that  I  had  to 
bring  thn-e  or  four  up  for  punishment  (with 
the  cat-iiud-nine-tails.)  "'he  dissatisfaction  ctm- 
tinued  to  increase  (this  was  the  30th  I  think), 
and  continut  '  till  the  execution  took  place, 
when  I  noticed  a  narked  change  in  their  man- 
ner :  those  who  were  the  most  unruly  and  in- 
solent were  the  first  to  nm  and  obey  an  order : 
they  seemed  to  anticipate  an  order." — "  IJefore 
ihat,  an  order  had  to  be  given  two  or  three 
times  before  it  was  executed,  and  when  tlu^y  did 
execute  it,  thej  would  ^o  growling  along,  as 
though  they  did  not  care  whether  it  was  done 
or  not.    They  went  slow." 

This  swearing  of  Wu'-  :  'illies  ".iih  tlic  report 
of  the  commander  in  bringing  the  muti"y  up  to 
the  bursting  point  on  the  S'Jth  of  November. 


Thai  was  a  point  necessary  to  be  readied,  us  it 
will  be  seen  hea'after,  and  to  be  roaclad  on  iluit 
day.  There  was  one  other  point  necessurv  to 
be  made  out,  and  that  was,  the  nuitiny  was  tn 
break  forth  before  they  arrived  at  the  i>!ai)ii 
of  St.  Thomas,  as  at  that  place  the  !n,itiiio.r> 
could  be  landed,  or  transhipiwd,  and  so  tin 
whole  thing  evaporate.  They  were  now  witliin 
less  than  four  days  of  that  island.  ,  jkiki  r  liad 
bet  just  before  they  would  be  there  in  ii"iit 
d"iys — a  Itet  which  seemed  to  .say  tha'  uc  liad  no 
thought  of  jtreventing  lier  from  arriving  tliciv, 
r>ut  it  was  now  necessary  to  have  Ww  mutiny 
to  take  pl.ace  before  they  got  to  tli;-t  i>liin(l; 
anil  this  essential  point  was  established  ),y 
Wales,  by  an  addition  to  his  previous  teslinmny, 
fixing  tliat  point.  This  addition  to  his  to^ti- 
mony  caused  an  inquiry  to  be  put  to  him  by  the 
judge  advocate  before  the  court:  'AVlK'n  di.l 
you  first  swear  that  Mr.  Spencer  told  yon  tlial 
the  mutiny  would  break  out  shortly  before  your 
arrival  at  St.  Thomas  ?  "  Answer  :  ''  At  tlie  e.\ 
amiuation  of  officers,  and  of  men  by  the  ofTiciis. 
I  forget  what  day,  but  I  think  it  was  on  tlio 
30th  of  November."  This  was  corroborated  in 
the  view  of  the  commander  by  1,he  fortune-tell- 
ing of  the  young  Rodgera'  fate — to  die  suddenly, 
/. .'.  in  the  nuitiny  Vtefoie  they  got  to  St.  Tiioinas, 
without  adding  the  ren.ninder  of  the  prediction. 
that  he  was  to  die  a  g.imbler ;  and  withont  add 
ing  the  essential  fact,  that  Spencer  had  a  litt 
that  she  would  arrive  there  by  a  given  day. 

On  the  30th  day  of  November,  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  a  letter  was  delivered  by  tiic 
commander  to  Lieutenant  Gansevoort,  Siuireon 
Leecock  and  Purser  Ileiskill,  and  four  midshiii- 
men,  stating  the  dangers  of  the  ship,  and  callin,' 
upon  them  to  enlighten  the  commander  with 
their  opinion  as  to  what  ,should  be  done  with 
Spencer,  Small  and  Croiuwell.  The  letter  was 
not  addressed  to  any  of  the  acting  midshipinon. 
the  reason  why  being  thus  stated :  "  Tlioiiirh 
they  had  done  n\en's  duty  in  the  late  triuisiic- 
tion,  they  were  still  boys:  their  oi)inioii  cnidd 
add  but  little  force  to  that  of  the  other  otii- 
cers :  it  would  have  been  hard,  at  their  early 
age,  to  call  upon  them  to  say  whether  tiiirc  of 
their  fellow-creatures  should  live  or  die."  S" 
reasoned  the  commander  with  resjK'ct  lo  the 
acting  midshipmen.  It  would  seem  that  the 
same  reasoning  should  have  excused  the  foiii 
midshipmen  tni  whom  this  hard  task  was  im- 
posed.    The  letter  was  delivea-d  at  'J  o'clock  iu 
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tho  inorninp:  the  nominated  ollicer.s  met  in 
(what  was  called)  a  council :  and  proceeded  Im- 
incdialely  to  take,  what  they  called  testimony,  to 
k'  able  to  |iive  the  recinired  opinion.  Thirteen 
rpaiiien  were  examined,  imderoath — an  extra-ju- 
dicial oath  of  no  validity  in  law,  and  them.selves 
hunishable  at  common  law  for  administering  it : 
and  this  testinvmy  written  down  in  pencil  on 
loose  and  separate  slips  of  paper — the  three 
persons  whose  lives  were  to  be  passed  npon, 
hftvinjr  no  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on. 
Purser  Ileiskill  being  asked  on  the  court-mar- 
tial, why,  on  so  important  occasion  jwn  and  ink 
was  not  used,  answered,  he  did  not  know — "  that 
there  were  no  lawyers  thci-e :  "  as  if  lawyers 
were  necessary  to  have  pi'n  and  ink  used.  The 
whole  thirteen,  headed  by  Wales,  swore  to  a 
pattern  :  and  snch  swearing  was  certainly  never 
heard  before,  not  even  in  the  sinaUest  magis- 
trate's court,  and  where  the  value  of  a  cow  and 
calf  was  at  stake ;  hearsays,  beliefs,  opinion.s ; 
preiiostcrous  conclnsions  from  innocent  or  frivo- 
lous actions:  gratuitous  a.ssumptions  of  any  fact 
wanted:  and  total  disregard  of  every  maxim 
which  would  govern  the  admissibility  of  evi- 
dence.   Thus : 

IlKsnvKiNG:  "Relieved  the  vessel  was  in 
danger  of  being  taken  by  them :  thinks  Crom- 
well the  head  man :  thinks  they  have  been  en- 
piged  in  it  ever  since  they  left  New  \'ork : 
thinks  if  they  could  get  adrift,  there  would  In; 
flanjrer  of  the  vessel  In-ing  taken:  thinks  S|)en- 
eer.  Small.  Cromwell  and  Wilson  werc>  the  leail- 
ers:  thinks  if  (lolderman  and  Snilivan  could 
get  a  party  among  the  crew  now  that  they  would 
relea.se  the  prisoners  and  take  the  vessel,  and 
that  they  are  not  to  be  tnistefl." — Cii.\ui,i;s 
SrKWAiir:  "  Have  seen  CroniW!  11  and  Spencer 
talking  together  often — talking  low :  don't  think 
the  vessel  safe  with,  the.se  pri.soneis  on  boa'.it: 
this  is  my  deliberate  opinion  from  what  I  've  heard 
King,  the  gunner's  mate,  say  (that  is)  that  he 
had  heaiil  the  boys  say  that  there  were  spies 
alwul :  1  think  the  prisoners  have  friends  on 
l)oard  who  would  releivse  them  if  they  got  a 
chance.  I  can't  give  my  opinion  ."is  to  Crom- 
well's eliaracter :  1  have  .seen  him  at  t!ie  gidley 
getting  a  cuj)  of  colTec  now  and  then." — Ciiaiu.ks 
HooKKs:  •'  I  l)elieve  Spencer  gave  Cromwill  IT) 
dollars  on  the  passage  to  Madeira — Cromwcdl 
>howed  it  to  me  and  said  Spencer  had  given  it  to 
liiin.  If  we  get  into  hard  weather  I  think  it  will 
he  hanl  to  look  out  for  all  the  i)risoners :  I  believe 
if  there  are  any  concernetl  in  the  plot,  it  would 
liut  be  safe  to  go  on  our  coast  in  cold  or  bad 
weatlier  with  the  prisoners  :  I  think  they  would 
rise  and  take  the  vessel :  I  think  if  Croinwidl. 
Small,  ami  Spencer  were  disposed  of.  our  lives 
Would  be  much  safer,     Cromwell  and  Small  un- 


derstand navigation:  these  two  are  the  only 
ones  among  the  prisoners  cajiable  of  taking 
charge  of  the  vessel." — Anduk.w  ANnKiisos: 
"  Have  seen  Speiwr  an<l  (^romwell  often  .sjieak- 
ing  together  on  the  foivcastle,  in  a  private  way : 
never  took  much  notice:  I  think  it's  plain  proof 
they  were  plotting  to  take  this  ves>el  out  of  the 
hands  of  her  oHicers :  from  the  first  night  Spen- 
cer was  conlined.  and  from  what  I  heard  from 
my  shipmates.  I  sus|)trted  that  they  were  plot- 
ting to  take  the  vessel:  I  think  they  are  safe 
from  here  to  Saint  Thomas  (West  Indies),  but 
from  thence  home  I  think  tlitie  is  gnat  danger 
on  account  of  the  kind  of  weather  on  the  coast, 
and  squalls." — Oi.ivkk  B.  Hkowmnc!  :  •■  I  woulil 
not  like  to  be  on  board  the  brig  if  he  (Crom- 
well) was  at  large:  I  do  not  bear  him  any  ill 
will:  I  do  not  know  (hat  lu-  bears  me  any  ill 
will :  I  do  not  think  it  safe  to  have  Cromwell, 
Spencer  and  Small  on  board :  I  bidieve  that  if 
the  men  were  at  their  stations  taking  care  of 
the  vessel  in  bad  weather,  or  any  other  time 
when  they  could  get  a  chance,  they  would  try 
and  capture  the  vessel  if  they  could  get  a  chance : 
to  tell  you  (lod  Almighty's  truth.  I  Ixdieve  some 
of  the  cooks  about  the  galley,  I  think  they  are 
the  main  backers,'' —II,  M.  (Jautv:  "  Hi  lieves 
Spencer,  Small  and  Cromwell  were  determined 
on  taking  the  brig:  he  siippo.'^es  to  turn  pirates 
or  retake  .slavers:  on  or  aliout  the  1 1th  of  <)c- 
tolKT  heanl  Spencer  say  the  brig  could  be  taken 
with  six  men  :  1  think  there  are  some  |)ersons 
at  large  who  would  voluntarily  assist  the  pris- 
oners if  they  had  an  o])portiiniiy  :  thinks  if  the 
prisoners  were  at  large  the  brig  would  trrtainly 
l)e  in  great  danger:  thinks  theR-  are  jK-rsons 
adrift  yet  who  would,  if  any  op|M)rtunity  ollered, 
rescue  the  |)risoners :  thinks  the  vt'sstd  would 
be  safer  if  Cromwell,  Spencer,  ami  Small  were 
I  put  to  death." — (Ikouck  W.  Warnkk:  "  Have 
seen  Cromwell  and  Spencer  silting  together  fre- 
quently: have  heard  Spencer  ask  Cromwell 
what  sort  of  a  slaver  this  vessel  would  make? 
hi-  replied,  he  thought  she  would  make  h  nice 
slaver:  have  no  doubt  he  had  Joined  Spencer  in 
the  ju-oject  of  taking  this  vessel :  thinks  Crom- 
well would  have  taken  the  vessel  to  the  north 
west  coast:  Cromwell  wits  in  a  slaver  and  taken 
a  year  since  at  Cuba  :  has  seen  Spencer  give 
Cromwell  cigars:  thinks  Croinwcdl  deserves  to 
be  hung:  thinks  he  is  the  most  «langen)us  man 
in  the  ship:  if  I  had  my  way  I  would  hang 
him." — Van  Vki.so.n  :  ''A  good  while  since 
Spencer  said  he  would  like  to  have  a  ship  t<>  go 
to  the  north-west  coast :  Cromwtdl  and  him 
was  thick:  should  think  Cromwell  meant  to 
.join  Sjiencer  to  take  this  >ess(d  :  Spencer 
thought  he  couhl  raise  money  to  get  a  .ship.  My 
reason  for  thinking  thatCroinw*  II  meant  to  join 
Spencer  in  'iking  this  vessel,  is  because  1  havo 
frequenth       !n  them  in  close  conversation." 

The  drift  of  all  this  swearing  was  to  show 
that  the  men  ought  not  only  to  be  put. to  death, 
but  immediately,  to  pivveiit  a  rescue,  and  before 
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they  got  to  St.  Thomas,  and  to  make  an  excuse 
for  not  bringing  them  to  the  United  States, 
pleading  the  difTicuIty  to  guard  them  in  bad 
wea'her  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States. 
(Among  the  '^lersons  examined,  and  one  of  those 
who  '•  thinks  the  vessel  would  be  safer  if  Crom- 
well, Spencer,  and  Small  were  put  to  death,'' 
was  one  Garty — Sergeant  Michael  II.  Garty — 
who  will  be  especially  noticed  hereafter.)  The 
examination  of  these  persons,  though  com- 
menced immediately  on  receiving  the  com- 
mander's letter,  was  not  finished  until  nine 
o'clock  of  the  next  morning,  December  the 
first ;  and  then  upon  the  pressing  application  of 
Gansevoort  (who  was  absent  much  of  the 
time),  and  telling  the  council  that  the  com- 
mander was  waiting  for  it.  The  answer  was 
soon  prepared,  and  delivered,  declaring  Spencer, 
Cromwell,  and  Small  to  be  guilty  of  mutiny  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  which  had  come  to 
their  knowledge,  and  that  they  were  leagued 
with  others  still  at  large ;  and  then  goes  on  to 
say — "  We  are  convinced  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  carry  them  to  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  safety  of  the  public  property,  the  lives  of 
ourselves,  and  of  those  committed  to  our  charge, 
require  that  (giving  them  sufficient  time  to 
prepare)  they  should  be  put  to  death  in  a  man- 
ner best  calculated  to  make  a  beneficial  impres- 
sion ujwn  the  disaflectcd."  And  tliis  recom- 
mendation was  signed  by  the  whole  seven  to 
whom  the  commander's  letter  had  been  ad- 
dressed— among  them  two  names  illustrious  in 
the  annals  of  our  navy.  The  heart  grieves  over 
that  view,  but  draws  a  veil  over  the  names,  and 
absolves  the  boys  from  the  guilt  of  the  transac- 
tion. We  know  the  power  of  the  quarter  deck. 
The  midshipman  must  be  born  a  Cato,  or  a 
Macon  (and  such  men  are  only  born  once  in 
ages)  tolH}  able  to  stand  up  against  the  irresisti- 
ble will  of  that  deck.  History  refuses  to  see 
these  boys  as  agents  in  the  transaction.  Mac- 
kenzie, Gansevoort,  Leecock  and  Ileiskill,  are 
the  persons  with  whom  she  deals. 

The  narrative,  thus  far  followiiij^,  the  com- 
mai.vler's  rei)ort,  is  here  suspended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  in  some  circumstances  not  re- 
lated in  that  report,  and  which  came  out  before 
the  court-martial ;  and  the  relation  of  which  is 
due  to  the  truth  of  history.  1.  That  the  three 
persons  whose  lives  were  thus  jjassed  upon 
were,  during  this  whole  time,  lying  on  the  dck 
in  their  multiplied  irons,  and  tied  up  in  strong: 


tarpaulin  bags,  wholly  uncoiispjous  of  imy  pro- 
ceeding against  them,  and  free  from  ftnr  of 
death,  as  they  had  been  made  to  imdiTstaiid  l.y 
the  commander  that  they  were  to  bt-  broiiglii 
^ome  to  the  United  States  for  trial ;  and  ^\h„ 
reported  that  to  have  been  his  first  intention. 
2.  While  this  examination  was  roing  on.  and 
during  the  first  day  of  it,  Gansevoort  (the  lifud 
of  the  council)  went  to  Siwncer  (tilling  hini 
nothing  of  his  object),  for  the  .  arpose  uf  gittinp 
proofs  of  his  guilt,  to  be  used  against  him, 
whereof  he  got  none ;  and  thus  tells  his  errand 
in  answer  to  a  question  before  tlie  court-:iiiir- 
tial :  "  I  am  under  the  impression  it  wa.s  the 
30th  (of  November),  for  the  purpose  of  his 
proving  more  clearly  his  guilt.  1  took  him  the 
paper  (razor-case  paper),  that  he  might  translate 
it  so  I  could  understand  it.  My  object  was 
to  obtain  from  him  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
guilt."  3.  That  it  had  been  agreed  among  the 
upper  ofiicers  two  days  before  that,  if  anymore 
prisoners  were  made,  the  three  first  taken siiould 
Bufler  immediate  death  on  account  of  tlie  impos- 
sibility of  guarding  more  than  they  had.  This 
dire  conclusion  came  out  ujion  question  and 
answer,  from  one  of  the  midshipmen  who  wa- 
in the  council.  "Had  you  any  dis<.iission  on 
the  28th  of  November,  as  to  putting  the  three 
prisoners  to  death?"  Answer:  '•!  don't  re- 
collect what  day  Gansevoort  asked  me  my 
opinion,  if  it  became  necessary  to  make  more 
prisoners,  if  we  should  be  able  to  guard  them  ? 
I  told  him  no."  '•  Did  you  then  give  it  ns  your 
opinion  that  Cromwell,  Small,  and  SitenctT 
should  be  put  to  death?"  Answer:  ''Ye?. 
sir."  Four  more  ofiicers  of  the  council  were 
ascertained  to  have  been  similarly  consulted  at 
the  same  time,  and  to  have  answeied  in  the 
same  way  :  so  that  the  deaths  of  the  three  men 
were  resolved  uj^n  two  days  before  t)ie  council 
was  established  to  examine  witnesses,  and  en- 
lighten the  commander  with  their  oi)inions.  4. 
That  it  had  been  resolved  th"^,  if  more  prison- 
ers were  taken,  the  three  ai.eady  in  the  bugs 
must  be  put  to  death ;  and,  accordingly,  while 
the  council  was  sitting,  and  in  the  evening  ot 
their  session,  and  before  they  had  reported 
an  opinion,  four  more  arrests  were  made:  so 
that  the  condition  became  ubsclule  vqion  wliieli 
the  three  were  to  die  before  the  council  had 
finished  their  examination. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  first  instance  in  the  an- 
nals of  military  or  naval  courts,  in  wiiieh  the 
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comnianiler  fixed  a  condition  on  which  ]ii'ison- 
crs  were  to  Ije  put  to  death — which  condition 
was  to  be  an  act  of  his  own,  unknown  to  tlic 
prisoners,  but  known  to  the  court,  and  agi  eed 
to  be  ucted  upon  before  it  was  done  :  and  which 
was  done  and  actci  upon  ! 

These  xre  four  essential  circ.imstances,  over- 
looked b)'  the  commander  in  his  report,  but 
brought  out  upon  interrogatories  Ix'forc  the  court. 
Tlio  new  arrests  are  thily  reported  by  the  com- 
mander. They  were:  Wilson,  Gieen,  McKin- 
Icy,  McKce.  The  commander  tells  how  the  ar- 
rests were  made.  "  These  individuals  were 
made  to  sit  down  as  they  were  taken,  and  when 
they  were  ironed,  I  walked  deliberately  round 
tlic  battery,  followed  by  the  first  lieutenant ; 
and  we  ma.ie  together  a  very  careful  inspection 
of  the  crew.  Those  who  (though  known  to  be 
very  guilty)  were  considered  to  be  the  least 
dangerous,  were  called  out  and  interrogate<l : 
care  was  taken  not  to  awaken  the  suspicions  of 
such  as  from  courage  and  energy  were  rcallj' 
formidable,  unless  it  were  intended  to  arrest 
them.  Our  prisoners  now  amounted  to  seven, 
filling  uj)  the  quarter  deck,  and  rendering  it 
very  difficult  to  ketp  them  from  communicating 
witli  each  other,  interfering  essentially  with  the 
management  of  the  vessel."  This  is  the  com- 
mander's account  of  the  new  arrests,  but  he  omits 
to  add  that  he  l)agge<l  them  as  fast  as  taken  and 
ironed  ;  and  as  that  bagging  was  an  investment 
wliich  all  the  prisoners  underwent,  and  an  un- 
usual and  picturesque  (though  ugly)  feature 
in  tlic  transaction,  an  account  will  be  given  of  it 
in  the  person  of  one  of  the  four,  which  will 
stand  for  all.  It  is  McKinley  who  gives  it,  and 
who  was  bagged  quite  home  to  New  York,  and 
became  qualified,  to  give  his  experience  of  these 
tarpaulin  sacks,  both  in  the  hot  region  of  the 
tropics  and  the  cold  blasts  of  the  New  York 
latitude  in  the  dead  of  winter.  Question  by 
the  judge  advocate :  "  When  were  you  put  in 
the  bags  ?  "  Answer :  '•  After  the  examination 
and  before  we  got  to  St.  Thomas."  "  How  were 
the  bags  put  on  you  ?  "  Answer :  "  They 
were  laid  on  deck,  and  we  got  into  them  as  well 
a.s  we  could,  feet  foremost."  "  Was  3'our  bag 
ever  put  over  your  head  ?  "  Answer:  "Yes, 
sir.  The  first  night  it  was  tied  over  my  head." 
"AVhowasthe  person  who  superintended,  and 
fill!  it  ? "  Answer :  "  Srrgedut  (iarty  was 
(iliniys  there  when  we  were  put  into  the  bags. 
I  could  not  sec.     I  could  not  say  who  tied  it 


over  my  head.  lie  (Garty)  was  there  then." 
"  Did  yon  complain  of  it  ?  "  Answer :  "  After 
a  while  the  bag  got  very  hot.  Whoever  was 
the  officer  I  don't  know.  I  told  him  I  was 
smothering.  I  coidd  not  breathe.  He  came 
back  with  the  order  that  I  could  not  liave  it  un- 
tied. I  turned  myself  round  ms  well  as  I  could, 
and  got  my  mouth  to  the  opening  of  the  bag, 
and  staid  so  till  morning."  Question  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  court :  "  Did  you  find  the  bag  com- 
fortixble  when  not  tied  over  your  head?  "  Ans- 
wer: "  No,  sir.  It  was  wann  weather :  it  was 
uncomfortable.  On  the  coast  (of  the  United 
States  in  December)  they  would  get  full  of  rain 
water,  nearly  up  to  my  knees."  Catching  at 
this  idea  of  comfort  in  irons  and  a  bag.  Com- 
mander Mackenzie  undertook  to  prove  them  so ; 
and  put  a  leading  question,  to  get  an  affirmative 
answer  to  his  own  assertion  that  this  bagging 
was  done  for  the  "  comfort "  of  the  prisoners 
— a  new  conception,  for  which  he  seemed  to  be  en- 
tirely indebted  to  this  hint  from  one  of  the  court. 
The  mode  of  McKinley's  arrest,  also  gives  an 
insight  into  the  manner  in  which  (hat  act 
was  jjerfonned  on  board  a  I'nited  States  man- 
of-war;  and  is  thus  described  by  McKinley 
himself.  To  the  question,  when  he  was  arrested, 
and  how,  he  answers :  '•  On  the  oOth  of  Xovem- 
>)er,  at  morning  quarters  T  was  arreste<l.  The 
commander  put  Wilson  into  irons.  AVhen  he 
was  put  in  irons  the  commander  cried,  'Send 
McKinley  aft.'  I  went  aft.  The  commander 
and  Gansevoort  held  pistols  at  my  head,  and 
told  me  to  sit  down.  Mr.  Gansevoort  told 
King,  the  gunner,  to  stand  b)'  (o  knock  out 
their  brains  if  they  should  make  a  false  motion. 
[  was  put  in  irons  then.  He  onlered  Green  and 
McKee  aft :  ho  put  them  in  irons  also.  Mr. 
Gansevoort  ordercfl  me  to  get  on  all  fours,  and 
creep  round  to  the  larboard  side,  as  I  could  not 
walk."     And  that  is  the  way  it  was  done  ! 

Tlw  three  men  were  thus  doomed  to  death, 
without  trial,  without  hearing,  withotit  know- 
ledge of  what  was  going  on  against  them ;  and 
without  a  hint  of  what  had  been  done.  One  of  the 
officiating  officers  who  had  sat  in  the  council, 
being  asked  before  the  court  if  any  suggestion, 
or  motion,  was  made  to  apjirise  the  prisoners  of 
what  was  going  on,  and  give  them  a  hearing, 
answered  that  there  was  not.  When  Governor 
AVall  was  on  trial  at  the  Old  liailey  for  causing 
the  death  of  a  soldier  twenty  years  belore  at 
Gorce,  in  Africa,  for  imputed  nuitiny,  he  plead 
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the  sentence  of  a  dnini-lKad  coint-niiirtiul  for 
his  jiifitilkation.  'Ilio  eviiknce  i)roveil  tlmt  the 
men  so  tried  (and  tliiTo  wore  jnst  three  of 
them)  were  not  Jielort-  that  conrt,  and  liad  no 
knowledfre  of  its  proceeding.*,  tliiingh  on  the 
groinul  some  forty  feet  distant— about  as  far  off 
as  were  the  tliree  prisoners  on  hoard  the  Soniers, 
witli  the  (hllerence  that  the  Britisli  soldiers 
couhl  see  the  court  (which  was  only  a  httle 
council  of  oilicers),  while  the  American  prison- 
ers could  not  see  their  jndfies.  This  sort  of  a 
court  which  tried  people  without  liearing  them, 
struck  the  British  judges;  and  when  the  wit- 
ness (a  foot  soldier)  told  how  he  saw  the 
Governor  speaking  to  the  officers,  and  saw  them 
speaking  to  one  another  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  then  turning  to  the  (governor,  who  ordered 
the  man  to  be  called  out  of  the  ranks  to  be  tied 
on  a  cannon  for  punishment  :  when  tlie  wit- 
ness told  that,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  McDonald 
called  out — "  Repeat  that."  The  witness  re- 
peated it.  Then  the  Chief  Baron  inquired  into 
the  constitution  of  these  drum-head  courts,  and 
to  know  if  it  was  their  course  to  try  soldiers 
without  hearing  tliem:  and  put  a  question  to 
that  eftcct  to  the  witness.  Surprised  at  the 
question,  the  soldier,  instead  of  answering  it  di- 
rect, yes  or  no,  looked  up  at  the  judge,  and  said : 
"My  Lord,  I  thouglit  an  Englislnnan  had  that 
privilege  every  where."  And  so  thought  the 
judge,  who  charged  the  jury  accordingly,  and 
that  even  if  there  was  a  mutiny ;  and  so  thought 
the  jury,  who  immediately  brought  in  a  verdict 
for  murder;  and  so  thought  the  King  (George 
III.),  who  refused  to  pard<m  the  Governor,  or 
to  respite  him  for  longer  than  eight  days,  or  to 
remit  the  anatomi/ation  of  his  dead  body.  There 
was  law  then  in  England  against  the  oppressors 
of  the  humble,  and  judges  to  execute  it,  and  a 
king  to  baek  them. 

The  narrative  will  now  be  resumed  at  the 
point  at  which  it  was  suspended,  and  Com- 
mander Mackenzie'.s  official  report  will  still  be 
followed  for  the  order  of  the  incidents,  and  his 
account  of  them. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
first  of  December,  that  Ganscvoort  went  into 
ttie  ward-room  to  hurry  tlie  completion  of  the 
letter  which  the  comicil  of  officers  was  drawing 
up,  and  which,  under  the  stimulating  remark 
that  the  commander  was  waiting  for  it,  was 
soon  ready.  Purser  Ileiskill,  who  had  been  the 
pencil  scribe   of  the  proceedings,  carried  the 


letter,  and  read  it  to  the  connnandcr.     In  what 
manner  he  received  it,  himself  will  till : 

'■  I  at  once  concurred  in  the  justice  of  their 
opinion,  and  in  the  necessity  of  carrying  its  iv- 
commendation  into  iminediafe  ellect.  There 
were  two  others  of  the  conspirators  almost  as 
guilty,  so  far  as  the  intention  was  (•(.ncerncd.  as 
the  three  ringleaders  who  had  been  lirst  contiiicd. 
and  to  whose  cases  the  attention  of  the  olljcus 
liad  been  inviteil.  But  they  rould  be  kejit  in 
confinement  without  extreme  ilangtr  to  the  iilii- 
mate  safety  of  the  ves.sel.  The  three  chiif  eon- 
.spirators  alone  were  cajjable  of  navigaliii;:  nml 
sailing  her.  By  their  removal  the  motive  to  n 
rescue,  a  cai)ture,  and  a  carrying  out  of  tjaii 
original  design  of  piracy  was  at  once  tiikdi 
away.  Their  lives  were  justly  forfeited  to  tlic 
country  which  they  had  betrayed ;  and  tlie  in- 
terests  of  that  country  and  the  lionor  and  se- 
curity of  its  flag  required  that  the  saeritiee.  liow- 
ever  painful,  should  be  made.  In  the  neeessiiiis 
of  my  position  I  found  my  law,  and  in  them  also 
I  must  trust  to  find  my  justification." 

The  promptitude  of  this  concurrence  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  deliberation,  for  which 
there  was  no  necessity,  as  the  deaths  had  ken 
resolved  upon  two  days  before  the  council  met, 
and  as  Ganscvoort  communicated  with  the  com- 
mander the  whole  time.  There  was  no  need  for 
deliberation,  and  there  was  none  ;  and  tlie 
rapidity  of  the  advancing  events  i)rovis  tliire 
was  no  time  for  it.  And  in  this  haste  one  of 
the  true  reasons  for  hanging  Small  and  Croiii- 
well  broke  forth.  They  were  the  only  two  of 
all  the  accused  (Six-ncer  excepted)  who  couM 
sail  or  navigate  a  vessel !  and  a  mutiny  to  taki' 
a  ship,  and  run  lier  as  a  roving  pirate,  without 
any  one  but  the  chief  to  sail  ami  navi,i;ate  iur. 
would  have  been  a  solecism  too  gross  even  fur 
the  silliest  apprehension.  Mr.  JI.  C.  Perry  ad- 
mitted upon  las  cross-examimition  that  this 
knowledge  was  "  one  of  the  small  reasons "'  for 
hanging  them — meaning  among  the  lesser  rea- 
sons. Besides,  three  at  least,  may  have  km 
deemed  necessary  to  make  a  nuitiny,  (iovernoi 
Wall  took  that  number ;  and  riots,  routs,  niul 
unlawful  a.ssemblies  require  it:  .so  that  in  hav- 
ing three  for  a  mutiny,  the  commander  was 
taking  the  lowest  number  which  parity  of  cases, 
though  of  infinitely  lower  degree,  would  allow. 
The  report  goes  on  to  show  the  conimandei's 
preparations  for  the  sacrifice;  which  prepara- 
tions, from  his  own  showing,  took  place  before 
the  assembling  of  the  council,  and  in  which  he 
showed  his  skill  and  acumen. 

"  I  had  for  a  day  or  two  been  disposed  to  arm 
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the  po(ty  ofTici'is.  On  this  piilyt-ct  alone  the 
first  lioutennnt  (HH'ercd  from  nie  in  ojiinion.  in- 
fluenced in  some  decree  hy  the  opinions  of  .some 
of  the  petty  officers  themselves,  wlio  thoiifiht  that 
in  th''  peculiar  state  of  the  vessel  the  commamler 
and  officers  conld  not  tell  whom  to  trust,  and 
therefore  had  better  trust  no  one.  I  had  made  up 
my  own  mind,  rcasonin}?  more  from  the  jiroha- 
biiilies  of  the  case  than  from  my  knowledge  of 
their  characters,  wliich  was  necessarily  leas  inti- 
mate than  that  of  the  first  lieutenant,  that  they 
could  he  trusted,  and  determined  to  arm  them.  I 
directed  the  first  lieutenant  to  muster  ihem  on 
the  quarter  deck,  to  issue  to  each  a  eutlas.s, 
pistol  and  cartiidfre-hox,  and  to  rejwrt  to  me 
when  they  were  armed.  I  then  addres.-eil  them 
as  follows :  '  My  lads  !  you  are  to  look  to  me — 
to  ohey  my  orders,  and  to  .see  my  onlers 
obeyed !    Cio  forward ! ' " 

This  paragraph  shows  that  the  arminf;  of  the 
petty  officers  for  the  crisi.<  of  the  han<j;inKS  had 
lieeii  meditated  for  a  day  or  two — that  it  liad 
Ixien  the  subject  of  consultation  with  the  lieu- 
tenant, and  also  of  him  with  some  of  the  petty 
officers ;  and  it  was  doubtless  on  this  occasion 
that  he  took  the  opinions  of  the  officers  (as 
proved  on  the  court-martial  trial)  on  tiie  subject 
of  hanging  the  three  prisoners  immediately  if  any 
more  arrests  were  made.  The  commander  and 
his  lieutenant  differed  on  the  question  of  arming 
tliose  petty  officers — the  only  instance  of  a 
diti'erence  of  opinion  betw  !cn  them :  but  the 
commander's  calculation  of  probabilities  led 
him  to  overrule  the  lieutenant — to  make  up  his 
owr  mind  in  favor  of  arming :  and  to  have  it 
done.  The  command  at  the  conclusion  is  emi- 
nently concise,  and  precise,  and  entirely  military ; 
and  the  ending  words  remind  us  of  the  Trench 
infantry  charging  command :  "En  avaut,  mes 
enfans ! "  in  English — "  Forward,  my  children." 

The  reception  of  the  council  recommendation, 
and  the  order  for  carrying  it  into  etlett,  were 
Himultancous :  and  carried  into  efllct  it  was 
with  horrible  rapidity,  and  to  the  utmost  letter 
—all  except  in  one  particular — which  forms  a 
dreadful  exception.  The  council  had  given  the 
recommendation  with  the  Christian  reservation 
of  allowing  the  doomed  and  helpless  victims 
''suflicicnt  time  to  prepare  " — meaning,  of  course, 
preparation  for  appearance  at  the  throne  of  God. 
That  reservation  was  disregarded.  Immt.iliate 
execution  was  the  word  !  and  the  annunciation 
of  the  death  decree,  and  the  order  for  putting  it 
in  force,  were  both  made  kuown  to  the  prisoners 
in  the  same  moment,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
awful  preparations  for  death. 


'•  I  gave  orders  to  make  imujediate  prejmration 
for  hanging  the  three  principal  criminuls  at  the 
niiiinj'ard  arms.  All  hands  were  now  callid  to 
witness  the  punishment.  The  aflerguarrl  and 
idlers  of  both  watches  were  nuisteivd  on  the 
quarterdeck  at  the  whip  (the  halter)  intended 
for  Mr.  Spencer;  forecastle-men  and  (oretop- 
men  at  that  of  Cromwell,  to  whose  corruption 
they  had  been  chielly  exposed.  The  nuiintop 
of  both  watches,  at  that  inteiuled  for  Small, 
who,  for  a  month,  had  filled  the  situation  of 
captain  of  the  maintop.  The  ofiicers  were 
stationed  about  the  decks,  acrordiiik'  I"  Ihf- 
vutch  hill  I  lidd  VKiileoiil  l/ir  niuld  lhj'i)ir,  and 
the  pettj-  officers  were  similarly  distributed,  with 
orders  to  cut  down  whoever  should  let  go  the 
whi|)  (the  rope)  with  even  one  hand ;  or  i'ail  to 
haul  on  (pull  at  the  rope)  when  ordered." 

Here  it  is  unwittingly  told  that  the  guard 
stations  at  the  hangings  were  all  made  out  the 
night  before. 

For  the  information  of  the  unlearned  in  nautical 
langiKtgc,  it  may  be  told  that  what  is  called  the 
whip  at  sea,  is  not  an  instrument  of  flagellation, 
but  of  elevation — a  small  tackle  with  a  single 
rope,  used  to  hoist  light  bodies  ;  and  so  calle<l 
from  one  of  the  meanings  of  the  word  whip,  used 
as  a  verb,  then  signifying  to  snatch  >ij)  suddenly. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  .sailors  appointed  to 
haul  on  this  tackle  had  been  made  ac(iuainted 
(though  the  commander's  report  does  not  say 
so)  with  the  penalty  which  awaited  them  if 
they  failed  to  pull  at  the  word,  or  let  go,  even 
with  one  hand.  The  considerate  arrangement 
for  lianging  each  one  at  the  spot  of  his  imputed 
woret  conduct,  and  under  an  appropriate  watch, 
shows  there  had  been  deliberation  on  that  part 
of  the  subject — deliberation  which  requires  time 
— and  for  which  there  was  no  time  after  the  re- 
ception of  the  council's  answer ;  and  which  the 
report  itself,  so  far  as  the  watch  is  concerned, 
shows  was  made  out  the  night  before.  The  re- 
port continues : 

"  The  ensign  and  pennant  being  bent  on,  and 
ready  for  hoisting,  1  now  put  on  my  full  uni- 
form, and  proceeded  to  execute  the  most  pain- 
ful duty  that  has  ever  devolved  on  an  Ameri- 
can commander — lltiil  of  annuuiiciii<,'  to  the 
criviinals  Iheirfute." 

It  has  been  before  seen  that  these  victims  had 
no  knowledge' of  the  proceedings  against  them, 
while  the  seven  officers  were  examining,  in  a 
room  below,  the  thirteen  seanu'U  whose  answers 
to  questions  (or  rather,  whose  thoughts)  were 
to  justify  the  fate  which  was  now  to  be  an- 
nounced to  them.     They  had  no  knowledge  of 
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it  at  the  time,  nor  afterwards,  until  standing  in 
tho  midst  of  the  completed  arrangements  for 
their  immediate  death.  They  were  brought  into 
the  presence  of  death  before  they  knew  that 
any  proceedings  had  been  had  against  them,  and 
while  under  the  belief,  authorized  by  the  com- 
mander himself,  that  they  were  to  be  brought 
home  for  trial.  Their  fate  was  staring  thejn  in 
the  face  iK-fore  they  knew  it  had  been  doomed. 
Tho  full  uniform  of  a  commander  in  the  Ameri- 
can navy  had  been  put  on  for  the  occasion,  with 
what  view  is  not  expressed ;  and,  in  this  im- 
posing costume, — feathers  and  chapeau,  gold 
lace  and  embroidery,  sword  and  epaulettes — 
the  commander  proceeded  to  announce  their  fate 
to  men  in  irons — double  irons  on  the  legs,  and 
iron  cuffs  on  tlie  hands — and  surrounded  by 
guards  to  cut  them  down  on  the  least  attempt 
to  avoid  the  gallows  which  stood  before  them. 
In  what  terms  this  annunciation,  or  rather, 
these  annunciations  (for  there  was  a  separate 
address  to  each  victim,  and  each  address  adapted 
to  its  subject)  were  made,  the  captain  himself 
will  tell. 

"  I  informed  Mr.  Spencer  that  when  he  had 
been  altout  to  t.ike  my  life,  and  to  dishonor  me 
as  an  officer  when  in  the  execution  of  my  rij'ht- 
ful  duty,  without  cause  of  offence  to  him,  on 
speculation,  it  had  been  his  intention  to  remove 
me  suddenly  from  the  world,  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  without  a  Tuonient  to  utter  one  mur- 
mur of  iitleetion  to  my  wife  and  children — one 
prayer  for  their  welfare.  His  life  was  now  for- 
feited to  his  country ;  and  the  necessities  of  the 
case  growing  out  of  his  corruption  of  the  crew, 
compelled  me  to  take  it.  I  would  not,  however, 
imitate  his  intended  example.  If  there  yet  re- 
mained one  feeling  true  to  nature,  it  should  be 
gnitilied.  If  he  had  any  word  to  send  to  his 
parents,  it  should  herecorded.  and  faithfully  de- 
livered. Ten  minutes  should  Ikj  granted  him  for 
this  |)urpose ;  and  Midshipman  Egljert  Thompson 
was  called  to  note  the  time,  and  inform  me  when 
the  fjn  minutes  had  elapsed." 

Subsequent  events  require  this  appeal  to 
Spencer,  and  promise  to  him,  to  be  noted.  He 
is  invoked,  in  the  name  of  Nature,  to  speak  to 
bis  parents,  and  his  words  promised  delivery. 
History  will  have  to  deal  with  that  invocation, 
and  promise. 

This  is  the  autographic  account  of  the  annun- 
ciation to  Spencer ;  and  if  there  is  a  parallel 
to  it  in  Christendom,  this  writer  has  yet  to 
learn  the  instance.  The  vilest  malefactors, 
convicts  of  the  greatest  crimes,  are  allowed  an 
interval  for  themselves  w^hen  standing  between 


time  and  eternity ;  and  during  that  time  they 
are  left,  undisturbed,  to  tlieir  own  thoughts. 
Even  pirates  allow  that  much  to  vanquished  and 
subdued  men.  The  ship  had  religious  exercises 
Tipon  it,  and  had  multiplied  their  jK-rtormanpe 
since  the  mutiny  had  been  discovered.  Tiie 
commander  was  a  devout  attendant  at  tlie,<e 
exercises,  and  harangued  the  crew  morally  and 
piously  daily,  and  in  this  crisis  twice  or  thrice  a 
day.  lie  might  have  been  of  some  consolation 
to  the  desolate  youth  in  this  sujtreme  moment. 
He  might  have  spoken  to  him  some  words  of  jiity 
and  of  hope  :  he  might  at  least  have  refrained 
from  reproaches:  he  might  have  omitted  the 
comparison  in  which  he  assumed  to  himself  suelia 
superiority  over  Spencer  in  the  manner  of  takiu" 
life.  It  was  the  Pharisee  that  thanked  God  \w 
was  not  like  other  men,  nor  like  that  Publican. 
But  the  Pharisee  did  not  tike  the  Publican's 
life,  nor  charge  him  with  crimes.  ]•  sides,  the 
comparison  was  not  true,  admitting  th  U  Spencer 
intended  to  kill  him  in  his  sleej).  'Ideie  is  no 
difference  of  time  between  one  minute  and  ten 
minutes  in  the  business  of  killing ;  ami  tlie 
most  sudden  •''^ath — a  bullet  through  the  heart 
in  sleep — would  be  mcny  compared  to  the  ten 
minutes'  reprieve  allowed  Spencer :  and  tiial 
time  taken  up  (as  the  event  jH-oved)  in  harass- 
ing the  mind,  enraging  the  feelings,  and  in  de- 
stroying the  character  of  the  j'oung  man  hefDro 
he  destroyed  his  boily.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  greater  i)art  of  what  the  commander  says 
he  said  to  Spencer,  was  not  said  :  it  would  he  less 
discreditable  to  make  a  false  report  in  suci^  case? 
than  to  have  said  what  was  alleged  ;  and  tliere 
were  so  many  errors  in  the  conunander's  report 
that  disbelief  of  it  becomes  easy,  and  even  obli- 
gatory. It  is  often  variant  or  improf)able  in  itself, 
and  sometimes  impossible  ;  and  almost  entirely 
contradicted  by  the  testimony.  In  the  vital— 
really  vital — case  of  holding  the  watch,  he  is  con- 
tradicted. He  says  Midshipman  Thompson  was 
called  to  note  the  time,  and  to  report  its  expira- 
tion. Mr.  O.  H.  Perry  swore  in  the  court  that  the 
order  was  given  to  him — that  he  reported  it— and 
that  the  commander  said,  "  very  well."  This  w^-^ 
clear  and  positive :  but  Mr.  Thompson  was  ex- 
amined to  the  same  point,  and  testified  thus: 
"Th.it  he  heard  him  (the  commander)  say  some- 
thing about  ten  minutes — that  he  told  Mr.  Perry, 
he  thinks,  to  note  the  time — that  Perry  and  him- 
self both  noted  it — thinks  he  reported  it— don't 
recollec*.  what  the  commander  said — is  under  an 
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impression  he  said  "  very  poofl."  So  that  Mr. 
Perry  was  called  to  note  tlie  time,  and  did  it, 
and  reported  it,  and  <lid  not  know  that  Thomp- 
son had  done  it.  To  the  question,  "What  did 
Mr.  Thompson  say  when  he  came  back  from  re- 
porting llic  time  I "  the  answer  is  :  "  I  did  not 
kn'jw  that  he  reported  it."  At  best,  Mr. 
Thompson  was  a  volunteer  in  thu'  business,  and 
too  indilFei-ent  to  it  to  know  whit  he  did.  Mr. 
0. 11.  Perry  is  the  one  that  had  tiiu  order,  and 
diu  the  duty.  Now  it  is  quite  inmiateriul  which 
had  the  order :  but  it  is  very  material  that  the 
commiinder  should  remember  the  true  man. — 
The  manner  in  which  the  young  man  received 
this  dreadfid  intelligence,  is  thus  reportetl : 

'•This  intimation  quite  overpowered  him. 
He  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  said  he  was  not  lit 
to  die." 

"Was  not  fit  to  die ! "  that  is  to  say,  wa.s  not 
in  a  condition  to  appear  before  his  God.  The 
quick  perishing  of  the  body  was  not  the  thought 
that  came  to  hia  mind,  but  the  perishing  of  his 
«)ul,  and  his  sudden  appearance  before  his 
Maker,  unpurgcd  of  the  sins  of  this  life.  Virtue 
wi>"  Tiv/l  dead  in  the  heart  which  could  forget 
itself  and  the  world  in  that  dread  moment,  and 
only  think  of  his  fitness  to  appear  at  the  throne 
of  Heaven.  Deeply  affecting  as  this  expression 
was — am  not  fit  to  die — it  was  still  more  so  as 
actually  spoken,  and  truly  stated  by  comjietent 
witnesses  before  the  court.  "When  he  told 
him  he  was  to  die  in  ten  mimites,  Spencer  told 
him  jie  was  not  fit  to  die — that  he  wished  to 
live  longer  to  get  ready.  The  commander  said, 
I  know  you  are  not,  but  I  cannot  help  it." — A 
remark  which  was  wicked  in  telling  him  he 
knew  he  was  not  fit  to  die,  and  fa'se,  in  saying 
he  could  not  help  it.  So  1  ir  from  net  In-'ing  able 
to  help  it,  he  was  the  only  man  that  could  pre- 
vent the  preparation  for  fitness.  The  answer 
then  was,  an  exclamation  of  unfitness  to  die, 
and  a  wish  to  live  longer  to  get  ready.  Hut 
what  can  Ijc  thought  of  the  heart  which  was 
•lea*!  to  such  an  appeal  ?  and  which,  in  return, 
could  occupy  itself  with  ivproaches  to  the 
desolate  siimcr;  and  could  deliver  exhortations 
to  the  trembling  tieeting  shadow  that  was  before 
liiin,  to  study  looks  and  attitudes,  and  set  an 
example  of  decorous  dying  to  his  two  compan- 
ions in  death?  for  that  was  the  conduct  of 
Mackenzie :  and  here  is  his  account  of  it : 


'•  I  repeated  to  him  his  own  catechism,  and 
l)cgged  him  at  least  to  li-t  the  iifficcr  set  to  the 
men  he  had  corrupted  and  seducetl,  the  example 
of  dying  with  decorum." 

"The  men  whom  he  had  corrupted  and  se- 
duced,"— outrageous  words,  and  which  the  com- 
mander says,  "  imnuMliately  restored  him  to 
entire  self-possession."  But  they  did  not  turn 
away  his  heart  from  the  only  thing  that  occu- 
pied his  mind — that  of  fitting  himself,  as  well 
as  ho  could,  to  appear  before  his  Clod.  He  com- 
menced praying  with  great  fervor,  and  In-gging 
from  Heaven  that  mercy  for  his  soul  which  was 
denied  on  earth  to  his  body. 

The  conunan<ler  then  went  off  to  make  the 
same  annunciation  to  the  other  two  victims,  and 
returning  when  the  ten  minutes  was  ubout  half 
out — when  the  boy  had  but  five  minutes  to  live, 
as  he  was  made  to  believe — ho  soon  made  ap- 
parent the  true  reason  which  all  this  sudden 
announcement  of  death  in  ten  minutes  was  in 
reality  intended  for.  It  was  to  get  confessions! 
ii  was  to  make  up  a  record  against  him !  to  ex- 
cite him  against  Small  and  Cromwell !  to  take 
advantage  of  terror  and  resentment  to  get 
something  from  him  fur  justification  in  taking  his 
life !  and  in  that  work  he  si>ent  near  two  hours, 
making  up  a  record  tigainst  himself  of  revolting 
atrocity,  aggravated  and  made  still  worse  l)y  tho 
evidence  before  the  court.  The  first  movement 
was  to  make  him  believe  that  Cromwell  and 
Small  had  informed  upon  him,  ami  thus  induce 
him  to  break  out  upon  them,  or  to  confess,  or 
to  throw  the  blame  upon  the  others.    He  says : 

"  T  returned  to  Mr.  Spencer.  I  explained  to 
him  how  Cromwell  had  made  u.sc  of  him.  I 
tobl  him  that  remarks  had  l>een  nnide  about  the 
two,  and  not  very  flattering  to  him,  and  which 
he  might  not  care  to  hear;  and  which  showed 
the  relative  shaiv  ascribed  to  :.'ach  of  them  in 
the  contemplated  transaction,  lie  exitro.s.sed 
great  anxiety  to  hear  what  was  said." 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Spencer  was  in 
prayer,  with  but  five  minutes  to  go  upon,  when 
Mackenzie  interrupts  him  witli  an  intimation  of 
what  Small  and  Cromwell  had  said  of  him.  and 
piques  his  curiosity  to  learn  it  by  adding,  "  which 
he  might  not  care  to  hear" — artfully  exciting 
his  curiosity  to  know  what  it  was.  The  desire 
thus  excited,  he  goes  on  to  tell  him  that  one  had 
callc  I  him  a  damn  fool,  and  the  other  had  con- 
sidered him  Cromwell's  tool :  thus : 
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"One  had  told  the  first  lifiitcnnnt:  'In  my 
opinion,  sir,  yon  have  the  dannied  fool  on  tlie 
larljoard  Hrn\-clii'st, and  the  damned  villain  on  the 
fe1.!irl>oard.'  And  another  had  remarked,  that 
iil\er  the  ve  sel  should  have  been  captured  by 
SiR-nccr.  Cromwell  niij;ht  allow  him  to  live,  pro- 
vidv'il  he  made  himself  useful ;  he  would  pro- 
bably make  him  his  secretary." 

Spencer  waa  on  tho  larboard  arm-chest ; 
Cromwell  on  the  starboard;  so  tiiat  Small  was 
the  speaker,  and  the  danuud  fool  applied  to  S|)en- 
cer,  and  the  damned  villain  to  Cromwell :  and 
Spencer,  who  had  al'  -long  bi'ci  the  chief,  was 
now  to  I'o  tip-,itef\  s  a-  -  mr'  !nt,  only 
escaping  \\'t!i  his  hi.  .1  .  r.i!  n«sful  in  taking 
the  vessel,  and,  thn  up.  •.'!><•'!  •.;  of  making 
himself  useful;  and  the  r;  lia\  ■  0  higher 
post  on  the  pirate  than  that  of  '  .^..-iwell's 
secretary.  This  was  a  hint  to  Spencer  to  turn 
States'  evidence  again.st  Cromwell,  and  throw 
the  whole  blame  on  him.  The  comnianc'er  con- 
tinues, still  addressing  himself  to  Spencer — 

"/  think  this  uould  not  have  suited  your 
temper.'^ 

This  remark,  inquisitively  made,  and  evidently 
to  draw  out  something  against  Cromwell,  failed 
of  its  object.  It  drew  no  remark  from  SjHJncer ;  it 
merely  acteil  upon  his  looks  and  spirit,  according 
tothecnmmander — who  proceeds  in  this  strain: 

"  This  efiiTtually  aroused  him,  and  his  coiui- 
t  'nance  assumed  a  demoniacal  expression.  He 
said  no  more  of  the  innocence  of  Cromwell. 
Sulis((|iRnt  circinnstances  too  surely  conlinix "1 
his  admission  of  his  guilt.  He  might  perhaps 
^ave  wished  to  save  him,  in  fulfilment  of  some 
miitual  oath." 

This  passage  rer|uires  some  explanation.  Spen- 
cer had  always  declared  hii  total  ignorance  of 
Cniiuwell.  and  of  his  visionary  schemes:  he  re- 
iR-ateil  it  earnestly  as  Mackenzie  turned  off  to 
go  and  announce  his  fate  to  him.  Having  en- 
raged him  against  the  man,  he  says  he  now  said 
U"  11.  ire  al)out  Cromwell's  innocence  ;  and  cateli- 
ing  up  that  silence  as  an  admission  of  his  guilt, 
lie  fHiot«'S  it  as  such  ;  but  reiiiemlfering  how 
often  Spencer  hail  absolved  him  from  all  know- 
ledge even  of  his  fooli>h  joking,  he  .supix)seH 
he  wislied  to  save  him — in  fulfilment  of  s;ome 
mutual  oath.  This  imagined  cause  for  saving 
him  is  shamefully  gratuitous,  unwarranted 
b}-  a  word  from  any  delator,  not  inferrible 
from  any  premises,  and  atrociously  wicked.  In 
l..<;t  tlli.^  whole  ttory  after  the  commander  re- 


turned from  Small  and  Cromwell,  Is  without 
warrant  from  any  thing  tangible.  -Mackenzio 
got  it  from  Gaasevoort ;  and  (iansevoort  gor 
one  half  from  one,  and  the  other  half  from  an- 
other, without  telling  which,  or  when— and  it 
was  provably  not  then ;  and  considering  the 
atrocity  of  such  a  communication  to  S|k'iicit  at 
such  time,  it  is  certaii.ly  less  iniiinioii>  to  the 
captain  and  lieutenant  to  consider  it  a  fal.siho,,,! 
of  their  own  invention,  to  accomplish  their  (nvn 
design.  .  lackenzit's  telling  it,  howi  'cr  was  ir- 
fernal.  The  con-iniiiuier  then  ^.rs  oh  with  a 
batch  of  iratuitous  assumptions,  which  ghowa 
he  had  no  limit  in  such  assumptions  but  in  his 
capacity  at  invention.     Hear  them  ! 

"He  (Spencer)  more  probably  ho|ed  th.it  ho 

might  yet  get  possession  of  the  vessel,  mid  carry 

out  the  scheme  of  murder  and  outrage  inatincil 

between  them.  It  was  in  Cromwell  thai  he  had 

apparently  truste<l,  in  fullilment  of  >o\\w  ajrne- 

nient  for  a  rescue;  ami  be  elofpn  "tly  plead  tn 

Lieuteir  nt   (iansevfiort   when    t  .iimwcll    w.is 

irone<l,  for  his  release,  as  altogether  ignorant  of 

his  designs,  and  innocent,     lie  had  endeavored 

I  to  make  of  Klislia  Andrews  appeariiii:  on  tiie 

I  list  of  the  "certain,"  an  (ilin^  for  Small,  thdiijih 

j  his  name  as  Small  appeared  aNo  in  the  list  of 

tho.se  to  eti'ect  the  murder  in  the  cabin,  by  tai-ely 

asserting  that  Small  was  a  feigned  name,  wiieii 

he  had  evidence  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Sniall's 

I  mother  to  him  that  Small  was  her  name  as  well 

i  as  his." 

Assumptions  without  foundations,  inferences 
without  premises,  beliefs  without  knowledjic, 
thoughts  without  knowing  why,  suspicions 
without  reasons — are  all  as|)eciesof  (/(ri./z/a/H,?, 
but  little  removed  from  direct  falsehood,  and 
leaves  the  per.son  who  indulges  in  them  without 
credit  for  an}-  thing  he  may  say.  This  was  pre- 
eminently the  case  with  the  commander  Slidell 
Mackenzie,  and  with  all  his  informers ;  and 
here  is  a  fine  specimen  of  it  in  himself.  First: 
the  presumed  probability  that  Spencer  yet  hojied 
to  get  possession  of  the  vessel,  and  cany  out 
tlio  scheme  of  murder  and  piracy  which  he  had 
matured,  AV hat  a  presumption  in  such  a  case! 
the  case  of  men,  ironed,  bagged  and  helples.s,— 
standing  under  the  gallows  in  the  iniilst  of 
anned  men  to  shoot  and  stab  for  a  motion  or  a 
I  sign — and  a  proumption,  not  only  without  a 
shachnv  to  rest  upon,  but  contradicted  by  the 
entire  current  of  all  tha*.  was  sworn — even  by 
Garty  and  Wales,  "  Fulfilment  of  secret  aga-e- 
ment  for  rescue."     Secret !     Yes  !  very  .-ecrct 
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indoed !  There  was  not  a  man  on  board  the 
vessel  that  ever  lieard  such  a  word  as  rescue  pro- 
nounced until  after  the  arrests!  The  crazy 
inisfriviiiirs  of  a  terrified  linnpination  could  alone 
1^  e  invented  suelt  a  sch' me  of  riscue.  The 
name  of  Small  •vi.i  a  sad  si,  nblin[:;  block  i.ithe 
road  to  hia  sacritiee,  as  iliat  of  Andrews  to  the 
truth  of  the  razor  case  paper.  One  was  v  t  in 
the  list,  ain.  the  other  was  not  in  the  shi^i .  and 
all  liese  forced  assumptions  were  to  reconcile 
these  contradictions  ;  and  so  the  idea  of  an  a/iV/a 
ilictiin  was  fillen  •  on,  though  no  one  had  ever 
heurd  Siuall  called  Edward  Andrews,  and  his 
mother,  in  her  letter,  gave  her  own  name  as  her 
son'.-,  as  Small.  Having  now  succeeded  in  get- 
tinp;  Spencer  enraged  against  his  two  companions 
in  death,  the  commander  takes  himself  to  hi.^ 
real  work — that  of  getting  confessions — or  get- 
tin;,'  up  something  which  could  be  recorded  as 
confessions,  under  the  pretext  of  writing  to  his 
father  and  mother :  and  to  obtain  which  all  this 
refined  aggravation  of  the  terrors  of  death  had 
l)cen  contrived.  Hut  here  rccoarse  must  be  had 
to  the  testimony  before  the  court  to  supply  de- 
tails on  which  the  report  is  silent,  or  erroneous, 
and  in  which  what  was  omitted  must  be  brouglit 
forward  to  be  able  to  i ,et  at  the  truth.  McKinley 
.swears  that  he  was  six  or  eight  feet  from  Spen- 
cer when  the  commander  asked  him  if  he  wished 
to  write.  Spencer  an.swered  that  he  did.  A u  ap- 
prentice named  Dunn  was  then  ordered  to  fetch 
paper  and  campstool  out  of  the  cabin.  Spencer 
took  the  pen  in  his  hand,  and  said — "  I  cannot 
write."  "  The  commander  spoke  to  him  in  a 
low  tone.  I  do  not  know  wliat  he  then  said.  I 
saw  the  commander  writing.  Whether  Mr. 
Spencer  asked  him  to  write  for  him  or  not,  I 
can't  say."— Mr.  Oliver  II.  Perry  swears :  "  Saw 
the  commander  order  Dunn  to  bring  him  paper 
ami  ink :  .saw  the  commander  write :  was  four 
or  five  feet  from  him  while  w^riting :  heard  no 
part  of  the  conversation  between  the  commander 
and  S[)encer :  was  writing  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes."— Other  witnesses  gness  at  the  time  as 
hijrh  as  half  an  hour.  The  essential  parts  of 
this  testimony,  nrc—Jirsl,  That  Spencer's  hands 
were  ironed,  and  that  he  could  not  write :  sec- 
ondly, that  the  commander,  instead  of  releasing 
his  hands,  took  the  jjcn  and  wrote  himself: 
Ikirdhj,  that  he  carried  on  all  his  conversation 
with  Spencer  in  so  low  a  voice  that  those  withiii 
four  or  five  feet  of  him  (and  in  the  deathlike 


stillness  wliicli  then  prevailed,and  the  breathless 
anxietv"  of  every  one)  Iward  hot  a  ironl  of 
u-hdt  juiitiiK'tl  hi'txririi  llif'iii !  iirilher  ivhat  .Mac- 
kenzie .said  to  Spencer,  nor  Spencer  said  lo  him. 
Now  the  report  of  the  conmiander  is  silent  ujion 
this  K  ness  of  tone  which  could  not  be  heard 
four  or  live  feet — silent  upon  the  handeulTs  of 
Spencer — silent  upon  the  answer  of  Spencer 
that  lie  could  not  write  ;  ami  fur  which  lie  s'"b- 
stituted  (m  the  court-martial  the  answer  that  ho 
"  declined  to  write  " — a  substitution  which  gave 
rise  to  a  conversation  between  the  Judi-'e  advo- 
cate and  Mackenzie,  which  the  jud;:e  advorato 
reported  to  the  court  in  writing  ;  and  which  all 
felt  to  be  a  false  substitution  both  upon  the  tes- 
timony, and  the  facts  of  the  case.  A  man  in 
iron  handcuffs  cannot  write !  but  it  was  neces- 
sary to  show  him  "decliir  "•"  in  order  to  give 
him  a  recording  .secret,  ,  i  \.d  •*  !:;  silent 
upon  the  great  fact  tha'  i.j  sat  k  (he  arm-chest 
with  Spencer,  and  whi:  j  ring  ,  ow  that  not  a 
human  being  could  '.^  'w!  at  passed:  and, eon 
sequently,  that  MacKt  nZ'^  <»i  )se  that  he  him.self 
should  be  the  recording  ,>-'.  retiiiy  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  that  no  f'  "oxM  know  whether  the 
record  was  true  oj  i'  e.  The  declaration  in 
the  report  that  Spencer  read  w  hat  was  written 
down,  and  agreed  to  it,  will  lie  attended  to  here- 
after. The  point  at  present  is  the  secrecy,  and 
the  fact  that  the  man  the  nio-t  interested  in  the 
world  in  getting  confessions  fri)in  Spencer,  was 
the  recorder  of  the.se  confessions,  without  a 
witness  '  without  even  AVales,  (iansevoort,  Gar- 
ty ;  or  my  one  of  his  familiars.  For  the  rest, 
it  becomes  a  fair  (lue.-tion.  which  every  person 
can  solve  for  themselves,  whether  it  is  possible 
for  two  persons  to  talk  so  low  to  one  another  for, 
from  a  quarter  to  half  an  liour,  in  such  jirofound 
stillness,  and  amidst  so  much  excited  expecta- 
tion, and  no  one  in  arm's  length  able  to  hear 
one  word.  If  this  is  deemed  impossible,  it  may 
be  a  reasonalile  lielief  that  nothing  material  was 
said  between  them — that  Mackenzie  wrote  with- 
out dictaticm  from  Spencer;  and  n lote  what 
the  necessity  of  bis  condition  r'',|uired — confes- 
ions  to  supply  the  >!.in,:  ..f '.otal  want  of  jiroof 
— admissions  of  guilt — acknowledgments  that 
he  desf  Ted  to  die — begging  forgiveness.  And 
so  large  a  part  of  what  he  re]iorteil  was  provi-d 
to  be  false,  that  this  reasonalile  belief  of  a  fab- 
ricated dialogue  becomes  almost  a  certainty. 
The  commander,  ikiw become  sole  witness  of 
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Pih'Iicim'h  last  wnrils— words  npoki-n  if  lit  nil  — 
afti-r  his  lime  (111  I'lirtli  was  out— uIUt  tliu  iin- 
nouiKviiK-nt  in  liis  iuvsciut  tliut  tlic-  ten  iiiiniitcH 
Wi'iv  out — aii<l  lu-arinn  tliu  (•oniiimiitk'r'H  iv- 
Bpoiiw  to  (lie  iiolilicutioii,  "  Very  wi'll : "  tliis 
coiimmmUr  thus  piocL-t-dK  witli  his  ivport:  ''I 
uskcd  iiiui  if  lie  had  no  nK'S.s»|;o  to  mud  to  his 
fiii-nds  .'  lit!  ans\v«Ti'd  nono  thut  thi'y  would 
vibli  to  ii'ivivi'.  Wlun  urjjod  still  further  to 
solid  womo  words  of  consolation  in  so  ^rrat  an 
alllictiun,  he  said,  'Tell  them  I  diu  wishing  them 
oveiy  hiessin;;  and  hapjiiness.  I  deserve  death 
for  this  and  many  oilier  crimes — there  are  few 
crimes  I  have  not  committed.  I  feel  sincerely 
|H>nitent,  and  my  only  fear  of  deatli  is  that  my 
repentance  may  come  loo  lale.'" — This  is  what 
the  commander  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  which  no  human  witness  could  (tain- 
nay,  because  no  human  heiiig  was  allowed  to 
witness  what  was  said  at  the  time  ;  but  there  is 
another  kind  of  testimony,  inde])i'ndeiit  of  human 
eyes  and  ears,  and  furnished  by  the  evil-diMM" 
himself,  often  in  the  very  elTort  to  conceal  his 
guilt,  and  more  convincinj^  than  tho  oath  of  any 
witness,  and  which  fate,  or  accident,  ofien  brinps 
to  lijjht  for  the  relief  of  the  iiniocent  and  the 
confusion  of  the  piilt}'.  And  so  it  was  in  this 
case  with  Commander  Alexander  Slidell  Mac- 
kenzie. That  oiipnal  record  made  out  uiton  in- 
audible whisiMMH  on  the  camp-stool!  It  still 
existed — and  was  jirddiiced  in  court — and  here 
is  the  part  which  corresi-.-ids  (should  corres- 
pond) with  this  quoted  oait  of  tho  report,  and 
constitutinj;  the  first  part  of  the  confession : 
"When  asked  if  he  had  any  niessafre  to  send: 
none  that  they  would  wish  to  recivo.  After- 
wards, that  you  die  wishinp  tliciu  every  bless- 
ing and  happiness ;  deserved  death  for  this  and 
other  sins  ;  that  you  felt  sincerely  jH'nitent,  and 
only  fear  of  death  was  that  your  roix'ntance 
might  hr  too  latiJ^ — Compared  together,  and  it 
is  seen  that  the  words  "  other  sins,"  in  the  third 
sentence,  is  changed  into  "  miiny  other  crimes," 
— words  of  revoltingly  different  import — going 
beyond  what  the  occasion  required — and  evi- 
dently substituted  as  an  introduction  to  the 
further  gratuitous  confession  :  "  There  are  few 
crimes  which  I  hare  not  committed.''''  Great 
consolation  in  this  for  those  parents  for  whom 
the  record  was  made,  and  who  never  saw  it  ex- 
cept as  promulgated  through  the  public  press. 
In  any  court  of  justice  the  entire  report  would  be 


disi-ri'dileil  ii|)oii  this  view  of  llagrunt  and  wicked 
falsillcations.  For  the  rest,  then-  is  pr.M,f  that 
the  lirst  sentence  Ih  n  fabrication.  It  is  to  be 
n-collected  that  this  inquiry  oh  to  S|)encer's 
wishes  to  communicate  with  his  parents  was 
made  publicly,  and  before  the  pen,  ink  and  pa- 
|Kr  was  sent  for,  and  that  the  answer  was  the 
inducement  to  send  for  tho>,e  writing  materials. 
That  public  answer  was  heard  by  those  aroiiiKl. 
and  was  thus  jiroved  before  the  court-niartial-- 
McKinley  the  witness:  "  7Vi«  conmamhr 
(lulled  him  if  he  itixhitl  to  write?  Mr.  Spen- 
ci'r  said  he  did.  The  commander  ordered  Dunn 
(o  fitch  pajier  and  campstool  out  of  the  cabin. 
SiK'iicer  took  the  pen  in  his  hand — he  said.  '  I 
cannot  write.'  The  commander  spoke  to  biiu 
in  a  low  tone :  1  do  not  know  what  he  tin  n 
said.  I  saw  tlie  commander  writing."  This 
testimony  contradicts  the  made-up  report,  in 
showing  that  Spencer  was  asked  to  write  him- 
self, instead  of  sending  a  message:  that  the  de- 
claration, ""nothixi^  that  they  iron!  '  -ink  Id 
hem"  is  a  fabricated  addition  to  what  he  did 
say — and  that  he  was  prevented  from  writing, 
not  from  disinclination  ami  declining,  ils  the 
commander  attempted  to  make  out,  but  iH-caiise 
upon  trial — after  taking  the  pen  in  his  hand- 
he  could  not  with  his  handcuffs  on.  Certainly 
this  was  understood  lieforehand.  Men  do  nut 
write  in  iron  handcuffs.  They  were  left  ou  to 
permit  the  commander  to  become  his  secretary, 
and  to  send  a  message  for  him  :  which  message 
he  never  sent !  the  promise  to  do  so  being  a 
mere  contrivance  to  get  a  chance  of  writing  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  public. 

The  official  report  continues :  '•  T  asked  him  if 
there  was  any  one  he  had  injured,  to  whom  he 
«)uld  yet  make  reparation — any  one  suffering  ob- 
loquy for  crimes  which  he  had  committed,  lie 
made  no  answer ;  but  .soon  after  continued :  '  I 
have  wronged  many  persons,  but  chiefly  my  pa- 
rents.' He  said  '  this  will  kill  my  poor  motlier.' 
I  was  not  before  aware  that  he  had  a  mother." 
The  corresponding  sentences  in  tlic  original,  run 
thus  :  "Many  that  he  had  wronged,  but  did  not 
know  how  reparation  could  be  made  to  them. 
Your  paR-nts  most  wronged  ....  himself 
by  saying  he  had  entertained  same  idea  in  John 
Adams  and  Potomac,  but  had  not  ripened  into 

....  Do  you  not  think  that  such  a 
mania  should  ....  certainly.  Objected 
to  manner  of  death."    The  dots  in  place  of 
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vonU  indii'iilc  llif  pliuciH  wlicii'  tlic  writing  wax 
ilk'irilili'-  Tlic  ri'iiiitrkulilc  vikriittiiiiiM  Ih-Iwccii 
the  rt'poi'l  niid  tlut  oriKiiiul  in  tlicse  Hcnti'ticcx 
jji.  timt  till' oriKiniil  leaves  out  nil  tlioNc  criiiics 
whii'li )»'  l>»'l  cniiiiiiiitcd,  mill  whirl)  were  liriii^- 
jni;  olil*>(|iiv  iipDii  riilu'iH,  iiiiii  to  wliicli  III-  iiiiuli' 
nuaniwir,  lint  hIhiws  lliitt  ho  diil  iiiikko  uiihwit 
a.^  to  liaviiin  \vrii'i;;«'(|  |HisotiH,  itiiil  thai  uiiswrr 
tviii,  timt  III'  did  iKil  know  how  iv|iuiution  cuiild 
Ijoiniwii'.  'I'lii'ie  in  nu  nirntion  of  niollii'r  in 
tliiH  |inrt  (if  Iho  on>;iniil — it  coiiu'h  in  lonn  iiftiT. 
Thi'iillii' •loiin  Adiiiiis  and  tho  I'oloniar,  whirl) 
an' lure  iiicntioncd  in  tlif  twcli'th  lint'  of  the 
uripiml,  only  apiHtar  in  the  llfty-Hixth  in  tl)u  ro- 
purt— and  llie  Imi^  ^a|i  lillcd  u]!  with  thiii;;s 
not  ill  till'  o^i^'inal— and  (he  word  "  idea,"  aw 
altribiited  to  Spencer,  Hiiliwtitntod  liy  "mania.'" 
Tlio  report  eontinui's  (and  here  it  is  told  onie 
for  all,  tliut  the  (|iiotutioiiH  both  from  the  leport 
ami  tlie  orii;iiial,  of  which  it  should  he  u  eojiy, 
fojlo'  I'lU'h  in  ils  phu'o  in  consecutive  order, 
leaving  no  p;ap  liutweeii  each  quoted  part  and 
what  preceded  il):  '•  irlirii.  rrcoi'inU/rom  Iht- 
IKiin  of  this  annuanceiiienl  (^thu  tj/'erl  upon  Am 
mother),  i  asked  him  if  it  would  not  have  been 
still  more  dreadful  had  he  Hucceeded  in  his  ut- 
ttmiit,  inunlered  the  ollieers  and  tlie  f:;ix'ater 
part  of  the  crew  of  the  vessel,  and  run  that 
career  of  crime  whiili,  with  so  much  satisfaction 
heliatl  marked  out  foi'  himself:  he  replied  after 
a  pause;  '  I  do  not  know  what  would  have  be- 
come of  me  if  I  liad  succeeded.'  I  told  him 
Crumweil  would  soon  have  made  way  with  him, 
and  McKinley  would  probably  have  cleared 
the  whole  of  them  from  Ills  path."  I'he  cor- 
responding part  of  tile  ori'jrinal  runs  tlius : 
'Objected  to  manner  of  deatli :  requested  to  be 
shot.  Couid  not  make  any  distinction  between 
.'iin  and  those  he  had  seduced.  Justiliable  de- 
sire at  lii-st  to  ...  .  Tlie  last  words  lie 
had  to  say,  and  lioped  tiiey  would  be  believed, 
that  Cioinweli  was  innocent  ....  Crom- 
well. Admitted  it  was  just  that  no  distinction 
should  be  made." — Tliis  is  the  consecutive  part 
in  tlie  original,  beginning  in  utter  variance  will) 
what  siiould  be  its  counterpart — hardly  toiicli- 
inj;  the  same  points— leaving  out  all  the  cruel 
reproaches  wiiicli  the  official  report  lieajis  upon 
Spencer— ending  witi)  tlie  introduction  of  Crom- 
well, but  without  tile  innocence  wiiicli  the 
original  contains,  w^ith  the  substitution  of 
Cromwell's  destruction  of  him,  aud  with  the 
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addition  of  MeKinley's  deHtriiction  of  them  all, 
and  iillimate  altaiiimcnt  of  tlie  chief  iilitee  iu 
tliitl  long  career  of  piiuiy  wliicli  w-  to  Iki  ran 
— and  ran  in  that  state  of  the  world  in  which  no 
pirate  eoiild  live  ut  all.  VVIiat  wuh  ai-tuully  said 
aiioiit  ('romwell's  innoM'iice  h;-  S|N'noer  and  by 
McKinley  as  coming  from  (.'rnmwell  "  to  stir 
up  the  devil  Intween  tliem,"  as  tlie  liistorian 
Cooper  reinaikeil,  was  said  iiefore  tiiis  writing; 
ciiiiiiiieiii  I'd  !  Haiil  wlien  .Mackenzie  returned  from 
announcing  the  ten  minntes  lease  of  life  to  him 
and  Siiiiill !  wiiicli  Muckenxie  l)imself  liad  re- 
ported ill  a  pievioiiH  part  of  his  report,  Ixiforo 
llie  writing  materials  were  sent  for:  and  now, 
strange  eiioiigli,  introduced  again  in  an  after 
place,  but  witii  siicli  alterations  and  additions 
as  barely  to  leave  tlieir  identity  discoverable. 

'I'iie  ollicial  report  proceeds  :  '"  I  fear,  said  he, 
this  may  injure  my  father.'  I  told  liim  it 
was  too  lute  to  tiiink  of  tliat — that  liad  lie 
succeeded  in  liis  wisiies  it  would  liavo  injured 
liis  fallier  much  more — tliat  had  it  lieeii  possible 
to  have  taken  liim  liome  as  I  intended  to  do,  it 
was  not  in  nature  that  iiis  father  should  not 
have  iiiterleied  to  save  liim — lliut  for  those  tefio 
liiirv frii ndn  nr  inouiij  in  Amirica  there  wiis 
no  puiiisUiiicnlfor  the  worst  of  crimes — that 
thoiigli  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  determi- 
nation, whieli  had  lieeii  forced  upon  me  in  spite 
of  evei-y  eli'ort  I  hail  n)ade  to  avert  it,  1,  on  tliis 
account  the  less  regretted  the  dilemma  in  wliich 
I  was  placed :  it  would  injure  his  father  n  great 
deal  more  if  he  got  home  alive,  should  he  bo 
condemned  and  yet  cscaiic.  The  l)est  and  only 
service  which  he  <;ouId  do  his  fatlier  was  to 
die." — Now  fri'iii  the  original,  Ijcginuing  at  tho 
end  of  the  lost  quotation:  "  Asked  tliat  liis  face 
n)i};ht  be  covered.  Granted.  When  he  found 
lliat  liis  repentance  might  not  be  in  season,  I 
lefeneil  him  to  the  story  of  the  penitent  thief. 
Tried  to  tliid  it.  Could  not.  Head  the  Bible,  tho 
prayer-book.  Did  not  know  what  w^ould  have 
beciiine  of  him  if  he  had  succeeded.  Makes  no 
objection  to  death,  but  objects  to  time,  lleusons 
— (lud  would  understand  of  himortencea     .    . 

.  many  crimes.  Dies,  praying  Cod  to  bless 
and  preserve  ....  1  am  afraid  this  will 
injure  my  father." — The  quotation  from  the  re- 
port opens  with  apprehended  fear  of  injury  to 
his  fatlier:  it  concludes  with  commending  him 
to  die,  as  the  only  service  he  could  render  that 
parent :  aud  the  whole  is  taken  up  with  that 
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topic,  ami  crowned  with  tJic  aHKortion  that,  for 
thoso  who  have  frii'iHlo  or  moiifjr  in  AmtTitn  then- 
in  no  piiniHhnuMit  for  the  worst  of  rrinu-K — a 
BweepinK  repnmch  upon  tlio  Amcrirnn  jufiiciary  ; 
and,  however  unfounded  in  lii>*  hnxid  denuncia- 
tion, may  he  not  hiniHelf  have  counted  on  the 
benefit  of  the  laxity  of  jiiHtice  wliich  ho  de- 
nounccil  ?  and — more— <iid  lio  not  receive  it? 
The  reHt  of  the  paragraph  in  oidy  renmrkahle 
for  the  declaration  of  the  intention  to  have 
brought  his  prisomrH  home,  and  of  tlie  cliange, 
of  which  intention  they  had  no  notice  until 
placed  in  the  presence  of  the  completed  prepa- 
rationH  for  death,  and  told  they  had  but  ten 
minutcH,  liy  the  watch,  to  live. — Turning  to  tin- 
original  of  thin  paragraph,  and  it  will  *m>  seen 
that  it  o|)en8  with  preparations  for  dcatli — goes 
on  in  the  same  spirit — barely  mentions  his 
father — and  ends  with  his  death — "  dies  pray- 
iiii^  God  to  hIesH  and  pnsrrre "  .  .  .  . 
This  is  evidently  the  termination  of  the  whole 
Rceno.  It  carries  him  through  the  last  prepara- 
tions, and  ends  his  lift — sees  him  die  praying  to 
God.  Now  does  the  report  give  any  of  these 
circumstance  I  ?  None.  Does  the  rep(jrt  stop 
there?  It  ioes  not.  Does  it  go  on?  Yes:  two 
hundred  and  thirty  lines  further.  And  the 
original  record  go  on  further?  Yes:  .sixty  lines 
further — which  was  just  double  the  distance  it 
had  come.  Here  was  a  puzzle.  The  man  to  be 
talking  double  as  much  after  his  death  as  before 
it.  This  .solecism  required  a  solution — and  re- 
ceived it  Itefore  the  court-martial:  and  the 
solution  was  that  this  double  quantity  was 
written  after  hanging — how  long,  not  s'nted — 
but  after  it.  IJefore  the  court  Mackenzie  de- 
livered in  a  written  and  sworn  statement,  that 
his  record  embracing  what  was  taken  down  from 
the  lips  of  Spencer  finished  at  the  sentence — 
"/ttHi  afraid  this  will  injure  inij  father :" 
and  that  the  remainder  was  written  shortly 
afterwards.  Now  the  part  written  before  the 
death  was  thirty-three  lines  :  the  part  written 
shortly  after  it,  is  above  fifty.  This  solecism 
explained,  another  dillicidty  immediately  arises. 
The  commander  reported  that,  "  he  (.SiK'neer) 
read  over  vhat  he  {Mackenzie)  had  written 
down,''^  and  agreed  to  it  all,  with  one  exception 
— which  was  corrected.  Now  he  could  not  have 
read  the  fifty  od<l  lines  which  were  written 
after  his  death.  (All  the  lines  here  mentioned 
ore  the  short  ones  in  the  double  column  pages 


of  the'  published,  "Offlcial  I'roreerlingH  of  the 
Naval  Court  Martial.)"  These  fiOy  odd  lines 
could  tiot  have  U'cn  reail  by  S|H'noer.  That  \n 
certain.  The  previous  thirty-time  it  is  nioriilly 
I'ertnin  he  never  read.  They  are  in  smne  plixcs 
illegible— in  otherH  unintelligible ;  and  are 
printed  in  the  official  report  with  blanks  lKr«iis.. 
there  were  parts  which  could  not  be  rea'l.  No 
witness  says  they  were  read  by  Spem-cr. 

The  additional  fifty  odd  lines,  expiuKlcd  l,y 
adilitions  nnd  variations  into  about  two  liundivd 
in  the  official  report,  recpiiivs  but  a  briirnotici', 
pans  of  it  being  amplifications  and  aggnivulioiis 
of  what  had  been  previously  noleil,  and  addi- 
tional insults  to  Spencer  ;  with  an  uccunuilutioii 
of  acknowledgments  of  guilt,  of  willin-ncM  to 
die,  of  obligations  to  the  conununder,  and  en- 
treaties for  his  forgiveness.  One  part  of  tlie 
roporteil  scene  was  even  more  than  usually  in- 
human. S|»encer  said  to  him :  '•  ihit  are  yoii 
not  going  too  far?  are  you  not  too  fast?  does 
the  law  entirely  justify  you?"  To  this  the 
commander  represents  himself  as  replying: 
''That  he  (SiK-ncer)  ha<l  not  consulted  him  in 
his  arrangements — that  his  0|iinioM  could  not  is' 
an  unprejuiliced  one — that  1  had  consulted  all 
his  brother  officers,  his  messmates  included,  ex- 
cept the  boys  ;  and  I  placed  liefore  liini  their 
opinion.  He  stated  that  it  was  just— that  lie 
deserved  death."  For  the  honor  of  liunian  na- 
ture it  is  to  1k'  hoi)ed  that  Mackenzie  reports 
himself  falsely  here — which  is  jimliabli'.  liotlioii 
its  face,  and  because  it  is  not  in  the  origiiiiil 
record.  The  commander  says  that  he  begpeil 
for  one  hour  to  prepare  himself  for  death,  say- 
ing the  time  is  so  short,  asking  if  there  was  time 
i'li'  repentance,  and  if  he  could  be  clmnged  so 
soon  (from  sin  to  grace).  To  the  re(ine>t  for 
the  hour,  the  commander  says  no  answer  was 
given :  to  the  other  parts  ho  reminded  him  of 
the  thief  (m  the  cross,  who  was  pardoned  by 
our  Saviour,  and  that  for  the  rest,  (Joil  would 
understand  the  difficulties  of  his  situation  and 
be  merciful.  The  commander  also  represents 
himself  as  recapitulating  to  Spencer  the  arts  he 
had  used  to  seduce  the  crew.  The  commander 
says  upwards  of  an  hour  elajised  Ix'fore  tlie 
hanging :  he  might  have  saiil  two  liouis :  for 
the  doom  of  the  prisoners  was  announeed  at 
about  eleven,  ami  they  were  hung  at  one.  Hut 
no  part  of  this  delay  was  for  their  benefit,  as  he 
would  make  believe,  but  for  his  own,  to  get  con- 
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fensidiiM  iirvliT  tliu  a)^>nic>M  or  terror.  No  (wrt 
of  it— not  evon  tin-  whole  ten  iiiiniitoN — wan 
s'|ii«(<l  to  SpeiiriT  to  make  IiIh  iKwe  with  (iod  ; 
but  (Oiitiniially  iiilerru|ite(l,  qiioMtiotictl,  out- 
n).i'il.  inlliiiiu'<l  apiiiist  IiIh coiniiaiiionH  inilcath, 
he  Imd  liir*  <li'Votion.s  broken  in  u|m)ii,  nixl  hini- 
tt'lf  (k'|irivo(l  of  one  |ieacerul  inoinciit  tu  coiii- 
muiic  with  <io(l. 

Till'  report  of  the  confeMsions  is  false  upon  itn 
Ciri''.  it  if)  also  invaliihitol  by  other  matter 
vitliin  it8clf,  showing;  that  Macken/.ie  had  two 
oppo-itp  waj'rt  of  HfR'akinj;  of  the  Hanie  jierHon, 
111(1  (if  the  name  incident,  K-fore  and  after  the 
t\Mp\  iiiion  Spencer'M  hfe.  I  H|)eak  of  the  at- 
ti'm|it,  and  of  the  reanoiis  j;iven  for  it,  to  fjet  the 
voimi;  man  transferred  to  anotlier  veNHel  before 
>ailiuj;  from  New  York.  According  to  tlie  ac- 
cuuiit  (fiven  first  of  tlieso  reasons,  and  at  the 
liiiii',  llie  desire  to  fivt  him  out  of  the  Somers 
«».■(  I'litirely  occasioned  by  tlie  crowded  state 
of  tlie  niidsiii|inien's  room — .seven,  where  only 
Uti-  cuuld  be  accommodated.     Thus : 

"When  we  wen-  on  the  eve  of  s.iilinjj;.  two 
miilsliipmen  who  had  Ineu  with  me  before,  and 
in  whom  I  had  coiiHdence,  joined  the  vessel. 
Tiiii  carried  to  seven,  the  numlx-r  to  occupy  a 
fpnrc  rupable  of  accommodating  only  the.  I  had 
lu'iiril  that  .Mr.  Spencer  had  expressed  a  wil- 
liiiiir.i'ss  to  l)e  transferred  from  the  Somers  to 
till' (iiampus.  I  directed  Lieut.  Gaiisevoort  to 
say  to  him  that  if  he  would  apply  to  Conunodore 
IVn y  to  detach  him  (there  was  no  time  to  com- 
mimiciite  with  the  Navy  Department),  I  wr)uld 
Hfonii  the  application,  lie  marie  the  applica- 
tion ;  I  seconded  it,  earnestly  nruin^;  that  it 
sliHiild  be  granted  on  the  score  of  the  comfort 
of  the  ^(lunp  oHicers.  The  commodore  declined 
(ictachmj;  Mr.  S|ieucer.  but  offeivd  to  detach 
midshipman  Henry  KfMlpers,  who  had  been  last 
onleivd.  I  coidd  not  consent  to  part  with  .Mid- 
(ilii|iniiin  Hod;rers,  whom  1  knew  to  be  a  seaman, 
an  otHcer.  a  frentleman  ;  a  \ounj;  man  of  hifrh 
attainiTieiits  within  his  profession  and  beyond 
it.  The  Somers  sailed  with  seven  in  her  steer- 
apt'.  They  could  not  all  sit  tofrether  round  the 
tiilik'.  The  tv  oldest  and  most  useful  had  no 
loekirs  to  put  heir  clothes  in.  and  have  slept 
dnrin^.'  the  crnis(  'ii  tlie  steeraire  <leck.  the  camp- 
stools,  the  booms,  lu  the  tops,  or  in  the  quarter 
boats." 


Itraxilian  Hi|uu<lr<>n,  for  dninkenncHH.  '-And 
this  fact,"  he  Maid,  "iiuide  me  very  desirouM  of 
his  removal  from  the  vesst'l,  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  yoiuifir  "''''i  wl'o  were  to  mesH  and  Ik' 
ansiM'iated  with  hiri,  the  rather  that  two  of 
them  were  ctmncled  with  me  by  blood  and 
two  by  marriage  ;  and  all  four  intrusted  to  my 
ei«|)ecial  can'."  After  the  deaths  ho  wrote  of 
the  same  incident  in  thesi'  words  : 

''  The  circumstance  of  Mr.  .*!|K'ncer'H  iH'iuj:  the 
Hon  of  a  hiffh  oHicer  of  the  >rovernment,  bv  en- 
hancin;;  his  baseness  in  my  e>timatii>n.  inaiie  me 
more  desirous  to  be  rid  of  him.  On  this  point 
I  Im'h  that  I  may  not  Ik'  misunderstood.  I  revere 
authority.  I  recognize,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
hijrher  functions  in  this  fri'e  country,  the  «'vi- 
dences  of  p'niiis,  Intel lifrence,  and  virtue  ;  but  I 
have  no  respect  for  the  biLse  son  of  an  honored 
father;  on  the  contrary.  I  consider  that  he  who, 
by  misconduct  sullies  the  lustn'ofan  honorable 
nanii',  is  more  culpable  than  the  unfriended  in- 
dividual whose  dis^riue  falls  only  on  himself. 
I  wish,  however,  to  have  nothinn  to  do  with 
baseness  in  any  sha|M' ;  the  nav  is  not  the 
place  for  it.  On  these  accounts  I  n-adily  Bought 
the  first  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  Mr. 
Sjiencer." 


Nothing  can  be  cleariT  than  this  statement. 
It  was  to  relieve  the  steerage  room  where  the 
yonng  midshipmen  congregated,  that  the  trans- 
fir  (if  Spencer  was  requested ;  and  this  was 
aftiT  Captain  Mackenzie  had  bi'cn  informed  that 
till'  yoimg  man  had  been  dismissed  from  the 


Here  the  word  base,  as  applical)Ie  to  the  yoimg 
Spencer,  occurs  three  times  in  a  brief  paragraph, 
and  this  baseness  is  given  as  the  reason  fur 
wishing  to  get  the  young  man,  not  out  of  the 
ship,  but  out  of  the  navy  !  And  this  sentiment 
was  so  strong,  that  reverence  for  .Spencer's 
father  coidtl  not  control  it.  He  a)idd  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  baseness.  The  navy  is  not  the 
place  for  it.  Now  all  this  was  written  aller  the 
young  man  was  dead,  and  when  it  was  necessary 
to  make  out  a  cu.se  of  Justification  for  putting 
him,  not  out  of  the  ship,  nor  even  out  of  the  navy, 
but  out  of  the  world.  This  was  an  altered  stale 
of  the  case,  and  the  captain's  report  accoiUino- 
datcd  itself  to  this  alteration.  The  reasons  now 
given  go  to  the  baseness  of  the  yoimg  nnin : 
those  which  existed  at  the  tinie,  went  to  the 
comfort  of  the  four  midshipmen,  connected  by 
blood  and  alliance  with  the  captain,  and  com- 
mitted to  his  sjK'cial  care  : — as  if  all  in  the  ship 
were  not  committed  to  his  special  care,  and  that 
by  the  laws  of  the  land — and  withoiil  preference 
'  to  relations.  The  cajitain  even  ;'oe  in'-f  ;u)  ac- 
'  coiHit  of  his  own  high  mom'  T'clings  at  the  time, 
and  disregard  of  persons  hi  ;1'.  in  iW)-ver,  in  shov- 
ing that  he  then  acted  up("i  ii  scn-e  of  Sj)et)cer  s 
,  ba.senes,s,  maugre  the  revennce  he  hu'i  tor  iii:< 
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father  and  his  cabinet  position.  Every  body 
sees  that  these  are  contradictions — tliat  all  this 
talk  about  b'j  .eness  is  after-talk — that  all  these 
fine  eentimenta  are  of  subsequent  conception : 
in  fact,  that  the  firs't  reasons  were  those  of  the 
time,  before  he  expected  to  put  the  young  man 
to  death,  and  the  next  after  he  had  done  it ! 
and  when  the  deed  exacted  a  justification,  and 
that  at  any  cost  of  invention  and  fabrication. 
The  two  accounts  are  suHicient  to  establish  one 
of  tho.<e  errors  of  fact  wliich  the  law  considers 
as  discrediting);  a  witness  in  all  that  he  says. 
But  it  is  not  all  the  proof  of  erroneous  state- 
nicnl  which  the  double  relation  of  this  incident 
affords :  there  is  another,  eiiually  Ha)?rant.  Tli" 
ciptain,  in  his  after  account,  ropidses  as.socia- 
tion  with  bjvseness,  that  is  with  Spencer,  in  any 
shape  :  his  eIabor..te  report  superabounds  with 
expressions  of  the  regard  with  which  he  had 
treated  him  during  the  voyagi',  and  even  ex- 
acts acknowledgment  of  his  kindness  while 
endeavoring  to  torture  out  of  him  confessions 
of  guilt. 

The  case  of  Sjx'ncer  was  now  over :  the  cases 
of  Small  and  Cromwell  were  biiefly  des|iatched. 
The  commander  contrived  to  make  the  thni- 
victims  meet  in  a  narrow  way  going  to  the  .sac- 
rifice, all  manacled  and  hobbling  along,  helped 
along,  fi>r  they  cotild  not  walk,  by  persons 
ai)pointed  to  that  duty.  Ganscvoort  helpi-d 
Spencer — a  place  to  which  he  had  entitled  him- 
self by  the  zeal  with  which  he  had  pursueil  him. 
The  object  of  the  meeting  was  seen  in  the  use 
that  was  made  of  it.  It  was  to  have  a  srone 
of  crimination  and  recrimination  between  the 
prisoners,  in  which  mutual  accusations  were  to 
help  out  tlie  miserable  testimony  and  the  im- 
puted confessions.  They  are  all  made  to  stop 
together.  Spencer  is  made  to  ask  the  pardon 
t»f  Small  for  having  seduced  him  :  Small  is  made 
to  answer,  and  with  a  look  of  horror — "  Ao,  hij 
(lod ! "  an  answer  very  little  in  keeping  with 
the  lowly  and  Christian  character  of  Small, 
anil  n-butted  ])y  ample  negative  testimony  :  for 
this  took  place  after  the  sec n-t  whispi;ing  was 
over,  and  in  the  presence  of  many.  Even  (ian- 
sevoort.  in  giving  a  minute  account  of  this  in- 
terview, reports  nothing  like  it,  nor  any  thing 
on  which  it  could  l»e  founded.  Small  riaily 
seems  to  have  been  a  gentle  and  mil<l  man,  im- 
bued with  kind  and  pious  feelings,  and  no  part 
of  liis  conduct  corresponds  with  the  brutal  an- 


swer to  .'"■iR-ncer  attributed  to  him.  ^Vhen  asked 
if  ho  had  any  message  to  send,  he  an«weied ; 
■'  I  have  nobody  to  cave  for  me  but  a  poor  oii| 
mother,  and  I  had  rather  she  did  not  know  liow 
I  died."  In  his  Bible  was  found  i,  letter  fioin 
his  mother,  filled  with  affectioiwtc  ixpressions. 
In  that  letter  the  motlier  had  rejoicvd  that  her 
son  was  contented  and  happy,  us  he  hud  in- 
fonned  her ;  upon  which  the  commander  niii- 
liciously  remarked,  in  his  report,  "that  was  be- 
fore his  acquaintance  with  Spencer."  'I'lure 
was  nothing  against  l»im,  bfit  in  the  story  of  ihe 
informer,  Wales.  He  instantly  admitteil  his 
"foolish  conversations"  with  Spencer  wiien  ar- 
rested, but  said  it  was  no  nuitiny.  AViieii 
standing  under  the  ship  gallows  (yaiil-arin) 
he  began  a  sjK'ech  to  his  shipmates,  diclar- 
ing  his  innocence,  saying  "  [  am  no  pirate :  1 
never  murdered  any  body ! "  At  these  wnnls 
.Mackenzie  simg  out  to  (ian.sevoorl,  "Is  that 
right?"  meaning,  ought  he  to  Ik;  allowed  ti> 
speak  so  ?  He  was  s-.m  stopped,  and  (lau.-e- 
voort  swears  he  said  "  he  deserved  his  puiii>li- 
ment."  Cromwell  protested  his  innocence  to 
the  last,  and  with  evident  truth.  Wlun  ar- 
rested, he  declared  he  knew  nothing  about  tiie 
mutiny,  and  the  commander  told  him  he  was  to 
be  carried  home  with  SiK-ncer  to  be  triiii;  to 
which  he  answered,  "I  assure  you  1  km  w 
nothing  a1>out  it."  His  nanu'  was  not  on  llie 
razor-ca.se  paper.  Sja-ncer  had  declared  his 
ignorance  of  all  liis  talk,  when  the  coniniaiidd' 
'lommenccd  his  efforts,  under  the  ten  minutes' 
rejTieve,  to  get  confessions,  and  when  ^Jpenier 
suid  to  him,  as  he  turned  olf  to  go  to  Small  ami 
Cromwell  with  the  ten  minutes'  lews — tl.o  llrst 
they  heard  of  it :  "  As  these  are  the  hist  word- 1 
have  to  say,  I  trust  they  will  be  believed :  Crom- 
well is  innocent,"  When  told  his  doom,  he 
(Cromwell)  exclaimed,  "(Jod  of  the  liiiviiH' 
look  down  upon  me  ;  I  am  innocent !  Tell  my 
wife — tell  LieuleiHint  Morris  I  die  inno<iiiiI" 
The  hist  time  that  Mackenzie  had  sijokni  to 
him  before  was  to  tell  him  he  woidd  be  eaninl 
to  the  I'nited  States  for  trial.  The  nieilinj:  of 
the  three  victims  was  crowned  by  nimniii;,' 
'  them.  r':t  only  as  confessing,  and  adinilling  llie 
'  justice  ..r  their  deaths,  but  even  priiisiiig  it,  as 
to  the  honor  of  the  flag,  and— jieiiiteiitly  Ik;;- 
giiig  pardon  and  forgivi'iie<s  I'roni  tiie  eoiii- 
niai.  ;er  and  his  lieutenant ! — anil  they  iiiirci- 
I  fully   granting    the    i)ardon   and    forgiveness  I 
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The  original  reconl  says  there  were  no  "  hang- 
men "  on  l)oanl  the  ship :  but  that  made  no 
liali(.  The  death  signal,  and  command,  wea- 
jriven  by  the  commander  and  his  lieutenant — 
the  fornuT  firing  the  signal  gun  himself— the 
other  singing  out  '*  whip ! "  at  which  word  the 
three  wretched  men  went  up  with  a  violent  jerk 
to  tlic  yard-arm.  There  is  something  unintel- 
li;:ilile  ulfout  Cromwell  in  the  la.'<t  words  of  this 
(iri|:innl  "  i-ecord.'^  It  says :  '•  S.  Small  stept  up. 
Cromwell  ovorlwnrd,  rose  dipping  to  yard-arm." 
'liiin  which  the  editor  icmarks:  '"The  alwve 
[ajHr  (if  Conunan<Icr  Mackenzie  is  so  illegible, 
a.- not  to  bt-  correctly  written"  (copied).  Yet 
it  was  this  pa|)er  that  Spencer  is  officially  re- 
ported to  have  rend  while  waiting  to  be  jerked 
up.  and  to  have  agreed  to  its  correctness— and 
near  two-thirds  of  which  were  not  written  until 
after  his  death ! 

Tiie  men  were  dead,  and  died  innocent,  as 
lii!>t(iry  will  tell  anc!  show.  Why  such  conduct 
luwards  them — not  only  the  killing,  but  the 
iruel  nggrnvationy  '(  Ti»e  historian  Cooper,  in 
solving,  this  (juestion,  says  tliut  such  was  the 
iililiqiiity  of  intellect  shown  b}-  Mackenzie  in  the 
wliole  aliair,  that  no  analysis  of  liis  motives  can 
Ik.'  nuule  on  any  consistent  principle  of  human 
action.  This  writer  looks  upon  personal  re- 
HLtiuent  as  having  U'en  the  cause  (»f  the  deaths  ; 
ami  terror,  and  a  desire  to  create  terror,  tlie 
cause  of  the  aggravations.  Both  Spencer  and 
Crdinwell  had  indulged  in  language  which  nmst 
have  been  peculiarly  oflensive  to  a  man  of  the 
toiiinuiiider's  temperament,  and  opinion  of  liini- 
•ell— an  author,  an.  orator,  a  line  otlicer.  They 
imliitiially  spoke  of  him  Ix-fore  the  crew,  as 
"the  old  humbug — the  old  fool;"  gi-aceless 
epithets,  plentifully  garnished  with  the  prefi.x 
'if  "tiainned;"  and  which  were  so  reported  to 
the  raptain  (after  the  discovery  of  the  mutiny- 
never  kfore)  a.'^  to  appear  to  him  to  Ije  "blas- 
plienioiis  vituperat.on."  This  is  the  only  tan- 
^'ilile  euuse  for  hanging  Sjiencer  and  Crttuwell. 
ami  us  fi)r  poor  Small,  it  would  seem  that  his 
knowledge  of  luivigation.  and  the  necessity  of 
lia\in|r  tiiree  mutineers,  (iicid,..!  his  fate  :  for  his 
iiunie  is  on  neither  of  the  three  lists  (though  on 
the  tiistribuiion  list),  and  he  frankly  told  the 
I'omiimnder  of  Spencer's  foolish  convers.ilions-- 
always  adding,  it  was  no  mutiny.  These  are  i 
ilie  only  tiinjrible,  or  visible  causes  for  putting' 


tlie  nun  to  deatii.     The  reason  for  doinj:  it  at 


the  time  it  was  done,  was  for  fear  of  losing  tho 
excuse  to  do  it.  The  vessel  was  within  a  day 
and  a  half  of  St.  Thomas,  where  she  was  or- 
dered to  go — within  less  time  of  many  other 
islands  to  which  she  might  go — in  a  place  to  meet 
vessels  at  any  time,  one  of  which  she  saw  nearly 
in  her  course,  and  would  not  go  to  it.  The  ex- 
cuse for  not  going  to  thc^c  near  islands,  or  join- 
ing tho  vessel  seen,  was  that  it  was  disgraceful 
to  a  man-of-war  to  seek  protection  from  foreign- 
ers !  as  if  it  was  more  honorable  to  murder  than 
to  take  such  protection.  But  the  excuse  was 
proved  to  Ik;  false  ;  for  it  was  admitted  the  ves- 
sel seen  was  too  far  off  to  know  her  national 
character :  therefore,  she  was  not  avoided  as  a 
foreigner,  but  for  fear  she  might  be  American. 
The  same  of  the  islands  :  American  vessels  were 
sure  to  be  at  them,  and  therefore  these  islands 
were  not  gone  to.  It  was  therefore  indispensable 
to  do  the  work  before  they  got  to  St.  Thomas, 
and  nil  the  machinery  of  new  aiTests.  and  resciio 
was  to  justify  that  consummation.  And  as  for 
not  being  able  to  carry  the  ship  to  St.  Thomas, 
with  an  obedient  crew  of  100  men,  it  was  a  story 
not  to  l)c  told  in  a  service  where  Lieutenant 
John  llodgers  and  Midshipman  Porter,  with  11 
men,  conducted  a  French  frigate  w  ith  173  French 
prisoners,  three  days  and  nights,  into  safe  port. 
The  three  men  having  himg  until  they  ceased 
to  give  signs  of  life,  and  still  hanging  up,  the 
crew  were  piped  down  to  dinner,  and  to  hear  a 
si)eech  from  the  comnumder,  and  to  celebrate 
ilivine  service — of  which  several  perfonnances 
the  commander  gives  this  account  in  his  ofiBcial 
report : 

'•  The  crew  were  now  i)ij)ed  down  from  wit- 
nessing punishment,  and  all  hands  called  to 
(•beer  ship.  I  gave  the  order,  'stand  by  to  give 
three  hearty  cheers  for  the  flag  of  ourcountrv!' 
Never  were  three  heartier  cheers  given.  In  tliat 
electric  moment  I  do  notdoid)t  that  the  patriot- 
ism <i(  even  the  worst  of  the  conspirators  for  an 
instant  broke  forth.  I  felt  that  I  was  once  more 
co!np!ete!y  comninnder  of  the  vessel  which  had 
been  er'rusted  to  me;  equal  to  do  with  her 
whatever  the  honor  of  my  country  might  re- 
quire. The  crew  were  now  piped  down  and 
piped  to  dinner.  I  noticed  w  ith  ]iain  that  nniny 
of  the  boys,  as  they  looked  to  the  yard-arm,  in- 
dulged in  laughter  and  derision." 

He  also  gives  an  impressive  account  of  the 
religious  service  which  was  performed,  the  punc- 
tuality and  devotion  with  which  it  was  attend- 
ed, and  the  approjiriate  prayer—that  of  thanks 
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to  G(k1  for  deliverance  from  a  great  danger — 
with  which  it  was  concluded. 

"The  service  was  then  read,  the  responses 
audibly  and  devoutly  made  by  the  officers  and 
r-ew,  and  the  bodies  coiisigned  to  the  deep. 
This  service  was  closed  witli  that  prayer  so  ap- 
propriate to  our  situation,  ap|)ointed  to  be  read 
in  our  ships  of  war, '  Preserve  us  from  the  dan- 
gers of  the  sea,  and  from  the  violence  of  ene- 
mies ;  that  we  may  be  a  safeguard  to  the  Unite*! 
States  of  America,  and  a  security  for  such  as 
pass  on  the  seas  ui)on  their  lawful  occasions; 
that  the  inhabitants  of  our  land  may  in  peace 
and  quietude  serve  thee  our  God ;  and  that  we 
may  return  in  safety  to  enjt)y  the  blessings  of 
our  land,  with  the  fruits  of  our  lalwr,  with  a 
thankful  rcmembraace  of  thy  mercies,  to  praise 
and  glorify  thy  holy  name  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.' " 

This  religious  celebration  concluded,  and  the 
prayer  read,  the  commander  indulges  in  a  re- 
mark upon  their  escape  from  a  danger  ])lotted 
before  the  ship  left  the  United  States,  as  unfeel- 
ing, inhuman  and  impious  at  the  time,  as  it  was 
afterwards  proved  to  'ix>  false  and  wicked.  After 
the  arrest  of  Spe>;oer,  the  delators  discovered 
that  he  had  meditated  these  crimes  before  he 
left  the  Unite<l  States,  and  had  let  his  intention 
l)ecome  known  at  a  house  in  the  Bowery  at  New 
York.  In  reference  to  that  early  inception  of 
the  plot,  now  just  found  out  by  the  commander, 
bo  thus  remarks : 

"In  reading  this  (prayer)  and  in  recollecting 
the  uses  to  which  the  Somers  had  lieen  destined, 
as  I  now  find,  Iwfore  she  quitted  the  waters  of 
the  United  States,  1  could  not  but  humbly  hope 
that  divine  sanction  would  not  be  wanting  to  the 
deed  of  that  day." 

Here  it  is  assumed  fur  certain  that  piratical 
uses  were  intended  for  the  vessel  by  Spencer 
Ijelbre  he  left  New  York ;  and  upon  that  p^n- 
sumption  the  favor  of  Heaven  was  humbly 
ho|)e(l  for  in  looking  down  ui)on  the  deed  of  that 
day.  Now  what  should  l-e  the  look  of  IJeaven 
if  all  this  early  plotting  sliou!.!  Iw  a  false  im- 
putation—a mere  invonliiui — as  it  was  proved 
to  be.  Before  the  court-niaitial  it  was  proved 
that  the  sailor  Iwarding-house  remark  about 
this  danger  to  tlu  Somers,  was  made  ))y  an- 
other jHTSon,  and  before  SiM?ncer  joined  the  ves- 
sel—  and  from  which  vessel  the  comnnnder 
knew  he  hail  endeavored  to  get  transferred  to 
the  Grampus,  after  he  had  come  into  her — the 
commander    himself   being    the   organ  of  his 


wishes.  Foiled  licfore  the  court  in  attaeliing 
this  boarding-house  remark  to  Spencer,  the  de- 
lators before  the  court  undertook  to  fasten  it  ujKin 
Cromwell:  there  again  the  same  fate  iM-fill 
them :  the  remark  was  proved  to  have  been 
made  by  a  man  of  Hw  name  of  Phelps.  i.nd  be- 
fore Cromwell  had  joined  the  vessel :  and  so 
ended  this  last  false  and  foul  insinuation  in  his 
report. 

The  commander  then  made  a  speech,  whereof 
he  incori)orates  a  synopsis  in  his  report ;  and  of 
which,  with  its  capital  eflects  upon  the  ca-w,  ho 
gives  this  account : 

"  The  crew  were  now  ordered  aft.  and  I 
addressed  them  from  the  trunk,  on  wiiicli  I 
was  standing.  I  called  their  attention  Hrst  to 
the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  young  man,  whose 
ill-regulated  ambition,  directed  to  the  most  in- 
famous ends,  had  been  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
tragedy  they  had  just  witnessed.  I  8|K)ke  of 
his  honored  parents,  of  his  distinguished  futlu  r. 
whose  talents  and  character  had  raised  him  to 
one  of  the  highest  stations  in  the  land,  to  lie  one 
of  the  six  appointed  counsellors  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  our  national  sovereignty.  I  s|ii)ke 
of  the  distinguished  social  position  to  which 
this  young  man  had  l>een  born  ;  of  tlic  ad- 
vantagi'S  of  every  sort  that  attended  the  oiit>ct 
of  his  career,  and  of  the  professional  honors  to 
which  a  long,  steady,  and  fiiithful  iK-Tscvoruncc 
in  the  course  of  duty  might  ultimately  liavf 
raised  him.  After  a  few  months'  service  nt  >ca. 
most  .vretchedly  employed,  so  far  as  theaciiiiisi- 
tion  of  professional  knowledge  was  concerncii. 
he  had  aspired  to  supplant  me  in  a  conunanil 
which  T  had  only  reached  after  nearly  'M  yciiis 
of  faithful  servitude  ;  and  for  what  object  I  liiid 
already  explained  to  them.  I  told  them  that 
their  future  fortunes  were  in  their  own  control: 
they  had  advantages  of  every  sort  ami  in  an 
eminent  degive  Ipr  the  attainment  of  prufcs^iuna! 
knowledge.  The  situations  of  warrant  odiccrs 
and  of  masters  in  the  navy  were  0|t^'n  to  tlicm. 
They  might  rise  to  commands  in  tiie  nieii-liaiit 
service,  to  respectability,  to  eompet;!iuv,  ami  to 
fortiuie;  but  they  must  advance  ix'gularly.  and 
stej)  by  step ;  every  step  to  l)e  sun;,  must  Ik> 
guided  by  truth,  honor,  an<l  fidelity.  1  cail-il 
iheir  attention  to  Cromwell's  case.  lie  niu>t 
have  received  an  excellent  education,  liis  liaml- 
writing  was  even  elegant.  But  he  liaii  al^i 
fallen  through  brutish  sensuality  and  the  gnady 
thirst  for  gold." 

But  there  was  .inothcr  speech  on  the  Sunday 
following,  of  which  the  conniminler  finiiislKS 
no  report,  but  of  which  some  parts  wire  iv- 

]  membered  by  hearers — as  thus  liy  McKtt  ; 
-    (the  judge  advocate  having  put  the  que»ti"n 

i  to  iiini  whether  he  bad  heard  the  comnuurld's 
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»ddrc8€B8  to  the  crew  after  the  execution).  An- 
swer :  '■  I  heard  him  on  the  Sunday  after  tlie 
execution:  he  reail  Mr.  Spencer's  letters:  he 
Esid  lie  was  eatisficd  the  young  man  had  U-en 
lying  to  him  for  half  an  hour  before  his  death." 
Another  witness  swore  to  the  same  wonls,  with 
the  addition,  '*  that  he  died  with  a  lie  in  his 
mouth."  Another  witness  (Green)  gives  a  fur- 
ther view  into  this  letter-reading,  and  affords  a 
plimpse  of  the  object  of  such  a  pieci-  if  brutality. 
In  answer  to  the  same  question,  if  he  heard  the 
commnndc  r's  siwech  the  Sunday  after  the  exe- 
cution? He  answere<l,  "  Yes,  sir.  I  heard  him 
read  over  Mi*.  Spencer's  letter,  and  pass  o  good 
many  remarks  on  it.  lie  said  that  Cromwell 
had  been  very  cruel  to  the  boys :  that  he  had 
called  him  aft,  and  spoke  to  him  about  it  seve- 
ral times.  To  the  question,  Ditl  he  say  any 
thing  of  Mr.  Spencer  ?  he  answered — '"  Yes,  sir. 
He  said  he  left  his  friend.*,  lost  all  his  clothes, 
and  shipped  in  a  whaling  vessel."  To  the  ques- 
tion whether  any  thing  was  said  about  Mr. 
Spencer's  truth  or  falsehood  ?  he  answered : 
"Iheanl  the  conununder  .'iay,  this  young  man 
(lied  with  a  lie  in  his  mouth  ;  but  do  not  know 
whether  he  meant  Mr.  SiK'ncer,  or  some  one  else." 
It  is  certain  the  commander  was  making  n  base 
use  of  these  letters,  as  he  makes  no  mention  of 
them  any  where,  and  they  seem  to  have  Ik-cu 
used  solely  to  excite  the  crew  against  Cromwell 
and  Spencer. 

In  linding  the  mother's  letter  in  Small's 
bible,  the  captain  iinds  occasion  to  make  two 
innuendos  against  the  dead  Spencer,  then  still 
hanging  up.    He  suys  : 

"She  expressed  the  joy  with  which  she  had 
leamctl  from  him  that  he  was  so  happy  on  Ijoard 
the  Soniers  (at  that  time  Mr.  Spencer  had  nut 
joined  her) ;  that  no  grog  was  served  on  board 
ofbtr.  Within  the  folds  of  this  sacred  vnlunie 
he  li»d  preserved  a  copy  of  verses  taken  from 
the  Sailor's  Magazine,  enforcing  the  value  of  the 
bible  to  reamen.  1  read  these  verses  to  the 
crew.  Small  had  evidently  valued  his  bible,  but 
could  not  resist  temptation." 

This  httjjpiness  of  Small  is  discriminated  from 
his  acquaintance  with  Spencer:  it  was  before 
the  time  that  Sjiencer  joined  the  ship  !  as  if  his 
niisiry  began  from  that  time !  when  it  cnly 
commenced  from  the  time  he  was  seized  and 
ironed  for  nnitiny.  Then  the  temptation  which 
he  could  not  i-esist.  innncmlo.  tenqited  by  Spen- 
cer— of  which  there  was  not  even  a  tangible  hcar- 
6u^)  uml  no  teniplutii)n  necessary.     I'oor  Small 


was  an  habitual  drunkard,  and  drank  all  that  ho 
could  get — his  only  fault,  as  it  seems.  But  this 
bible  of  Small's  gave  occasion  to  another  speech, 
and  moral  and  religious  harangue,  of  whicli  tho 
captain  gave  a  report,  too  long  to  be  noticed 
here  except  for  its  characteristics,  and  which  go 
to  elucidate  the  tcmiwr  and  state  of  mind  in 
which  things  were  drne : 

"  I  urged  upon  the  youthful  sailors  to  cherish 
their  bibles  with  a  more  entire  lov»'  than  Small 
had  done ;  to  value  their  prayer  books  also ; 
they  would  find  in  them  a  prayer  for  every  ne- 
cessity, however  great ;  a  medicine  for  every 
ailment  of  the  mind.  1  endeavored  to  call  to 
their  recollection  the  terror  with  which  tho 
three  malefactors  had  found  themselves  sudden- 
ly called  to  enter  the  presence  of  an  offended 
(jlod.  No  one  who  had  witnessed  that  scene 
could  for  a  moment  believe  even  in  the  existence 
of  such  a  feeling  as  honest  Atheism :  a  disbelief 
in  the  existence  of  a  (lod.  They  should  also 
ri'member  that  scene.  They  should  also  remem- 
ber that  Mr.  S|K'ncer,  in  his  last  moments,  had 
said  that  '  he  had  wronged  many  |K'Ople,  but 
chiefly  his  parents.'  From  these  two  cinrum- 
stanees  they  might  <lraw  two  useful  lessons  :  a 
lesson  of  filial  piety,  and  of  piety  toward  (Jod. 
With  these  two  principles  for  their  guides  they 
could  never  go  astray." 

This  speech  was  concluded  with  giving  cheers 
to  (Jod,  not  by  at'tual  slu)uting,  but  by  singing 
the  hundredth  psalm,  and  cheering  again — all 
for  deliverance  from  the  hands  of  the  pirates. 
Thus : 

'■'  In  conclusicm,  I  told  them  that  they  had 
shown  that  they  could  give  cheers  for  their 
country  ;  they  should  now  give  cheers  to  their 
(iod,  for  they  would  do  this  when  they  sung 
praises  to  his  name.  The  colors  were  now 
hoisted,  and  above  the  American  ensign,  the  only 
banner  to  which  it  nuiy  give  place,  the  banner 
(if  t'l '  cross.  The  hundredth  psalm  was  now 
sung  by  all  the  officers  and  crew.  After  which, 
the  usual  service  f(jllowed  ;  when  it  was  over,  I 
could  not  avoid  contrasting  the  spectacle  pi'c- 
sented  «m  that  day  by  the  Soiners,  with  what 
it  would  have  been  in  pirates'  hands." 

During  all  this  time  the  four  other  men  in 
irons  sat  manacled  behind  the  captain,  and  ho 
exults  in  telling  the  fine  effects  of  his  sjR'aking 
on  these  "deeply  guilty."  ns  well  as  upon  all 
the  rest  of  the  ship's  crew. 

'•  Hut  on  this  subject  I  forbear  to  eidurge.  I 
would  not  have  described  the  scene  at  all.  so 
ditfen-nt  from  the  ordinary  tojtics  of  an  othciiJ 
communication,  but  for  the  nuwonted  circiim- 
stuuees  in  which  we  were  placed,  and  the  marked 
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effect  whicii  it  prodiicod  on  the  sliip's  company, 
even  on  those  deeply  Riiilty  members  of  it  who 
Bat  nintmoled  l)ehind  me,  and  that  it  was  oon- 
eidered  to  have  done  much  towards  r'.'storing 
the  allegiance  of  the  crew." 

Of  these  deeply  gnilty,  swelled  to  twelve  be- 
fore the  ship  got  home,  three  appeared  before 
the  coiirt-niartial,  anil  gave  in  their  experience 
of  that  day's  work.  McKee,  the  first  one,  testi- 
fies that  he  had  so  little  suspicion  of  what  was 
going  on,  that,  when  he  saw  the  commander 
come  upon  deck  in  fidl  uniform,  he  supposed 
that  some  ship  was  seen,  and  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention to  visit  or  speak  her.  To  the  question, 
what  pas.sed  between  yourself  and  the  com- 
mander, after  the  execution?  he  answered: 
"  He  said  he  C(.'uld  find  nothing  against  any  of 
the  four  that  were  then  in  irons — if  he  had 
found  any  proof  our  fate  would  have  been  the 
same ;  and  if  he  could  find  any  excuse  for  not 
taking  them  home  in  irons,  he  would  do  so.  I 
understood  him  to  mean  he  would  release  them 
from  their  irons."  tlreen,  another  of  them,  in 
answer  to  the  (juestion  whether  the  commander 
spoke  to  him  after  hanging,  answered — "Yes, 
sir.  lie  said  he  could  not  find  any  thing  against 
us ;  if  he  could,  our  fate  would  have  been  the 
.same  as  the  other  three.  He  asked  me  if  I  was 
satisfied  with  it?"  McKinley  was  the  third, 
and  to  the  same  question,  whether  the  com- 
mander spoke  to  him  on  the  day  of  the  execu- 
tions? ho  answered — '"He  did  while  the  men 
were  hanging  at  the  yard  arm,  but  not  before. 
He  came  to  mo,  and  said,  'McKinley,  did  you 
hear  what  I  said  to  those  oi!;"'-  young  men  ? ' 
I  told  him, '  No,  sir.'  '  Well,'  said  he,  '  it  is  the 
general  opinion  of  the  officers  that  j'ou  are  a 
pretty  good  boy,  but  T  shall  have  to  take  you 
home  in  irons,  to  see  what  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  can  do  for  you.'  He  said:  'In  risking 
your  life  for  other  persons  (or  something  to 
that  effect)  is  all  that  saves  you.'  He  left  ine 
then,  and  I  spoke  to  Mr.  (iansevoort — I  asked 
him  if  he  thought  the  couuuander  thought  1  was 
guilty  of  any  thing  of  the  kind.  He  said :  '  No, 
I  assure  you  :•  he  did,  he  would  have  strung 
yo.i  up  ' "  Wilson,  the  fourth  of  the  arrested, 
V;;'  not  .  iamineil  before  the  court;  but  the 
evidence  of  three  of  tliein,  with  Mclveiizie's  re- 
r*.ittl  t'<  f-i*coec'<.l  againrit  then  in  Now  York, and 
the  littompt  to  tamper  with  one  of  them,  is 
proof  (  n/'ph  that  he  b'ld  no  Jinpusalion  ajiainst 
l.M'Sft  four  men:  that  tht'.  were  arrested  to  ful- 


fil the  condition  on  which  the  first  three  were 
to  Iks  hanged,  and  to  be  brought  home  in  irons 
with  eight  others,  to  keep  up  the  idea  of  mutiny. 
The  report  having  finished  the  history  of 
the  mutiny — its  detection,  suppression,  execu 
tion  of  the  ringleaders,  and  ,sei/iirc  of  the  rest 
(twelve  in  all)  to  be  luoiight  home  in  bags  and 
irons— goes  on,  like  a  military  report  after  a 
great  victory,  to  jwint  out  for  the  notice  and 
favor  of  the  government,  the  difllicnt  ofticers 
and  men  who  haa  distingirshed  themselves  in 
the  affair,  and  to  demand  suitable  rewards  for 
each  one  according  to  his  station  and  merits. 
This  concluding  part  opened  thus  : 

"  In  closing  this  report,  a  pleasing,  yet  solemn 
duty  devolves  upon  me,  which  I  liel  una))le  ade- 
quately to  fulfil — to  do  justice  to  the  noble  con- 
duct of  every  one  of  the  ollicers  of  the  Soiiuts 
from  the  first  lieutenant  to  the  commander's 
clerk,  who  has  also,  since  her  equipment,  per- 
formed the  duty  of  midshipman.  'I'lirougliout 
the  whole  duration  of  the  diflieultics  in  wliich 
we  have  been  involved,  their  conduct  has  lioeii 
courageous,  determined,  calm,  sell'-j.osses.sed — 
animated  and  upheld  always  by  a  lofty  and 
chivalrous  patriotism,  perpetually  armed  l»y 
day  and  by  night,  waking  and  sbrpiiig,  with 
pistols  often  cocked  for  hours  together." 

The  commander,  after  this  general  enconiiuni, 
brings  forward  the  distinguislied,  one  by  one, 
beginning  o'  course  with  his  first  lieutenant: 

"  I  cannot  forbear  to  speak  particularly  of 
Lieutenant  Gansevoort,  Next  to  me  in  rank  on 
board  the  .Somers,  he  was  my  equal  in  every  in- 
spect to  jirotect  and  defend  her.  The  perfect 
harmony  of  our  opinions,  and  of  our  views  of 
what  should  be  <lone,  on  each  new  development 
of  the  dar.gers  which  menaced  the  integrity  (if 
command,  gave  us  a  unity  of  action  that  aiided 
materially  to  our  strength.  Never  since  tlio 
existence  of  our  navy  has  a  commanding  officer 
been  more  ably  and  zealously  seconded  by  his 
lieutenant." 

Leaving  out  every  thing  minor,  and  depend- 
ent upon  the  oaths  of  others,  there  are  Rome 
things  sworn  to  by  Gan.scvoort  himself  which 
derogate  from  his  chivalroii;i  patriotism.  First. 
going  round  to  the  officers  who  were  to  sit  in 
council  upon  the  three  prisoners,  and  taking 
their  agreement  to  execute  the  three  on  hand  if 
more  arrests  were  made.  Sccouilli/.  encourag- 
ing and  making  those  arrests  on  which  the  lives 
of  the  three  depended.  Tliinllij.  going  out  of 
the  council  to  obtain  from  .Spencer  iirtlier 
pr  jofs  of  his  guilt— Spencer  not  knowing  for 
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what  purpose  he  was  thus  interrogated. 
Fourthly,  liis  calmness  and  self-possesHion  were 
shown  in  the  iiro  of  his  pistol  while  assisting 
to  arrest  Cromwell,  and  in  that  consternation 
inspired  in  him  at  the  running  towards  where 
he  was  of  a  cluster  of  the  apprentice  bo}^, 
scampering  on  to  avoid  the  boatswain's  colt — u 
slender  cord  to  whip  them  over  the  clothes, 
like  a  switch.  Midshipman  Kodgers  had  gone 
aft,  or  forward,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  drive  a 
parcel  of  these  boys  to  their  duty,  taking  the 
boatswain  along  to  apply  his  colt  to  all  the 
hindmost.  Of  course  the  boys  scampered  brisk- 
ly to  escape  the  colt.  The  lieutenant  heard 
them  coming — thought  they  were  the  mutineers 
—sung  out,  God  !  they  are  coming — levelled  his 
revolver,  and  was  only  prevented  from  giving 
tiicm  the  contents  of  the  six  barrels,  had  they 
not  sung  out  "It  is  me — it  is  me ; "  for  that  is 
what  the  witnesses  stated.  But  the  richness 
of  the  scene  can  only  be  lully  seen  from  the 
lii'iitenant's  own  account  of  it,  which  he  gave 
I'lforc  the  cotirt  with  evident  self-satisfaction : 
"  The  commander  and  myself  were  standing  on 
tiie  larboard  side  of  the  quarter  deck,  at  the 
after  end  of  the  trunk :  we  were  in  conversa- 
tion ;  it  was  dark  at  the  time.  I  heard  an  un- 
usual noise — a  rushing  aft  toward  the  (|narter 
liick:  I  6ni(l  to  tlie  commander,  '(«od!  I  be- 
lieve thty  are  coming.'  I  had  one  of  Colt's 
pUtols,  wMch  I  immediately  drew  and  cockeil : 
the  conunander  said  his  pistols  were  below.  1 
jumijod  on  the  trunk,  and  ran  forward  to  meet 
them.  As  I  was  going  along  I  sung  out  to 
them  not  to  come  aft.  I  told  them  I  would 
blow  the  first  man's  brains  out  who  would  i)ut 
his  foot  on  the  quarter  deck.  I  held  my  pistol 
pointed  at  tlie  tallest  man  that  T  saw  in  the 
starboard  gangway,  and  I  think  Mr.  Ko<lgi'rs 
sung  out  to  me,  that  he  was  seJidiug  the  men 
aft  to  the  mast  rope.  I  then  told  them  they 
must  have  no  such  unusual  movements  on  board 
the  vessel :  what  they  did,  they  must  do  in  their 
usual  manner  :  they  knew  the  state  of  the  ves- 
fv\.  and  might  get  their  brains  blown  out  before 
they  were  aware  of  it.  Some  other  short  re- 
marks, I  do  not  recollect  at  this  time  what  they 
were,  and  ordered  them  to  come  aft  and  man 
tlie  mast  rope :  to  move  quietly."  To  finish 
tliis  view  of  Mr.  (Jansevoort's  self-possession, 
and  the  value  of  his  "beliefs."  it  is  only  neces- 
m-  to  know  that,  besides  letting  oil"  his  pistol 
when  Cromwell  was  arrested,  he  Bwore  before 


the  court  that,  "I  had  an  idea  that  h"  (Crom- 
well) meant  to  take  me  overboanl  with  him," 
when  they  shook  hands  under  the  gallows  yard 
arm,  and  mider  that  idea,  "  turned  my  arm  to 
get  clear  of  his  grasp." 

The  two  non-combatants,  purser  Ileiskill  and 
assistant  surgeon  Leecock,  come  in  for  high  ap- 
plause, although  for  the  low  business  of  watch- 
ing the  crew  and  guarding  the  prisoners.  The 
report  thus  brings  them  forward  : 

"  Where  all,  without  exception,  have  behaved 
admirably,  it  might  seem  invidious  to  particu- 
larize:  j'et  I  cannot  refrain  calling  voiir  atten- 
tion to  the  noble  conduct  of  purser  U.  W.  Ileis- 
kill, and  passed  assistant  surgeon  Leecfick,  for 
the  services  which  they  so  freely  yielded  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  their  immediate  duties." 

The  only  specification  of  this  noble  conduct, 
and  of  these  .services  beyond  their  proper 
sphere,  which  is  given  in  the  report,  is  con- 
tained in  this  sentence : 

"  Both  he  and  Mr.  Ileiskill  cheerfully  oln-yed 
my  orders  to  go  j)erjK'tiuilly  arnicfl,  t<>  keep 
a  regular  watch,  to  guard  the  prisoners:  'he 
worst  weather  (rould  not  drive  tlieui  from  their 
posts,  or  draw  from  their  lips  a  niunniir." 

To  these  sficeifications  of  noble  conduct,  and 
extra  service,  might  h»'e  been  ailded  tho  i-  of 
eaves-<lropping  and  delation— capacity  to  find 
the  same  symptoms  of  guilt  in  oi)po  it"  words 
and  acts — sitting  in  i-ouncil  to  judge  three 
men  whom  they  had  agreed  with  (Jausevoort 
two  days  before  to  h.iiii;  if  necessaiy  to  make 
more  arrests,  ami  which  arrests,  four  in  num- 
ber, were  made  with  th'  r  concurrence  and  full 
approbation.  Finally,  might  have  told  that 
this  Ileiskill  was  a  linl  the  chain  of  the  reve- 
lation of  the  mutiiioii  .nd  piratical  ])lot.  lie 
was  the  i)urser  of  wii  >  Wales  was  the  stew- 
ard, and  to  whom  Wul .s  revealed  thi'  plot — he 
then  revealing  to  (I »  ^evoort — and  (Jansevoort 
to  Mackenzie.  It  wa^.  then,  through  his  subor- 
dinate (and  who  as  then  stealing  his  rK|uor) 
and  himself  that     le  plot  was  detected. 

A  general  pre^  n'ation  ofgoverntni'iit  thanks 
to  all  the  'hcers,  is  next  reipiested  by  the  lieu- 
tenant : 

"I  respectfully  rc^iuest  that  the  thanks  of  the 
Xavy  Department  may  be  presenti'd  to  all  tho 
oHicers  of  the  Somers,  for  their  exertions  in  the 
ciiticat  situation  in  w  I  ich  >he  has  been  placed. 
It  is  ti'ue  they  havi  "mt  pirlnrnud  tiu'ii'  duty, 
itut  they  have  performed  it  witli  liihlitv  and 
zeal." 
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The  purser's  fitcwarcl,  Wales,  is  then  special- 
ly and  encniniastically  presente<l,  and  a  Hiiecific 
high  reward  solicited  for  him  : 

"  I  respectfully  submit,  that  Mr.  J.  W.  Wales, 
by  his  coolness,  his  presence  of  mind,  and  his 
fidelity,  has  rendennl  to  the  American  navy  a 
memoriihie  service.  I  had  a  triflin);  difficulty 
with  hini,  nut  discreditable  to  his  character,  on 
the  previous  cniisc  to  Porto  Rico — on  that  ac- 
count he  wan  sought  out,  and  tamiM'rcd  with. 
But  he  was  honest,  patriotic,  humane ;  he  re- 
sisted temptation,  was  faithful  to  his  flag,  and 
was  instrumental  in  saving  it  from  dishonor. 
A  pursership  in  the  navy,  or  a  handsome  pecu- 
niary reward,  would  after  all  be  an  inconsider- 
able recomiHuso,  compared  with  the  magnitude 
of  his  services." 

Of  this  individual  the  commander  had  pre- 
viously reporter'  a  contrivance  to  make  a  mis- 
take in  doubling  the  allowed  quantity  of  brandy 
carried  out  on  the  cruise,  saying :  "  By  accident, 
as  it  was  thought  at  the  time,  but  subsequent 
developments  would  rather  go  to  prove  by  de- 
sign, he  (Wales)  had  contrived  to  make  a  mis- 
take, and  the  supply  of  brandy  was  ordered 
from  two  (lifleri'nt  groceries  ;  thus  doubling  the 
quantity  intended  to  be  taken."  Of  this  dou- 
ble supply  of  brandy  thus  contrived  to  be  taken 
out,  the  commander  reports  Wales  for  contiinial 
^^uttiiliiig^''  of  it — rdways  adding  that  he  was 
seduced  into  these  "thefts"  by  Spencer.  Be- 
ing a  temperance  man,  the  commander  eschews 
the  use  of  this  brandy  on  board,  except  furtive- 
ly for  the  corruption  of  the  crew  by  Spencer 
through  tiie  seduction  of  the  steward :  thus : 
"  None  of  the  brandy  was  used  in  the  mess,  and 
all  of  it  is  still  on  board  except  what  was  stolen 
by  the  steward  at  the  request  of  Mr.  SjK'ncer, 
and  drank  by  him,  and  those  he  endeavored  to 
corrupt."  By  his  own  story  this  Wales  comes 
under  the  terms  of  I/jrtl  Hale's  idea  of  a  "des- 
perate villain"— a  fellow  who  joins  in  a  crime, 
gets  the  confidenec  of  accomplices,  then  informs 
upon  them,  gets  them  hanged,  and  I'eceives  a 
reward.  This  was  the  conduct  «>f  Wales  \ipon 
his  own  showing :  and  of  such  informers  the 
pious  anil  mild  Lonl  Hale  judicially  declared 
hi^'  iibhorrencc — held  their  swearing  unworthy 
of  credit  unless  corroborated — said  that  they 
had  done  more  mischief  in  getting  innocent  peo- 
ple punished  than  they  had  ever  done  good  ir 
bringing  criminals  to  justice.  Upon  this  view 
of  his  conduct,  tlien,  this  Wales  come?  under 
the  legal  idea  of  a  ilesperate  villain.     Leiral  pre- 


Bumptions  would  leave  him  in  this  category ; 
but  the  steward  and  the  commander  have  nut 
left  it  there.  They  have  lifted  a  coriur  of  the 
curtain  which  conceals  an  unmentionable  trans- 
action, to  which  these  two  persons  were  parties 
—which  was  heard  of,  but  not  underslcwd  by 
the  crow — which  was  hugger-muggered  into  a 
settlement  between  them  about  the  time  of 
Spencer's  arrest,  though  originating  the  pre- 
ceding cruise— which  neither  would  explain— 
which  no  (me  could  name — and  of  which  Ikis- 
kill,  the  intermediate  between  his  steward  and 
the  commander,  could  know  nothing  except 
that  it  was  of  a  "delicate  nature,"  and  tliat  it 
had  been  settled  between  them.  The  first  hint 
of  this  mysterious  transaction  was  in  the  eoni- 
mander's  report — in  his  proud  conmiendation 
of  this  steward  for  a  pursership  in  the  United 
States  Navy — and  evidently  to  rehabilitate  his 
witness,  and  to  get  a  new  lick  at  Spencer.  The 
hint  runs  thus :  "  I  had  a  trifling  difliculty,  not 
discreditable  to  his  character,  on  the  previous 
cruise  to  Porto  Rico."  t)u  the  trial  the  purser 
Ileiskill  was  interrogated  as  to  the  nature  of 
this  difficulty  between  his  subordinate  and  his 
superior.  To  the  question — •'  Did  he  know  any 
thing,  and  what,  about  a  misunderstanding  U-- 
tween  the  steward  and  the  commander  at  Por- 
to Rico  ?  "  he  answen-d,  '•  he  knew  tlitiv  was  a 
misimderstanding,  which  Wales  told  him  was 
explaineil  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  coinmamler." 
To  the  further  qiiestion,  "  Was  it  of  a  delicate 
nature?"  the  answer  was, '' yes,  sir."  To  the 
further  question,  as  to  the  time  when  this  niis- 
luiderstanding  was  settled  ?  the  purser  aii- 
sweied :  '•  I  do  not  know — some  time  since,  1 
iK'lieve."  Asked  if  it  was  bi'fore  the  arrest  ? 
he  answers :  "  I  think  Mr.  Wales  spoke  of  this 
matter  befori'  the  arrest."  Pressed  to  till,  if  it 
was  shoitly  before  the  arrest,  the  purser  would 
neither  give  a  long  nor  a  short  time,  but  ignore<l 
the  incpiiry  with  the  declaration.  "'I  won't  |irt'- 
tend  to  lix  ujwn  a  time."  Wales  himself  inter- 
rogated before  the  court,  as  to  the  fact  of  tlii^ 
misunderstanding,  and  also  as  to  w  liat  it  wu<  ? 
admitted  the  fact,  but  refused  its  disclosure. 
Ilis  answer,  as  it  stands  in  the  official  ri'iH)rt  of 
the  trial  i* :  "I  had  a  difficulty,  'v.it  decline  to 
!  explain  it."  And  the  obliging  court  submitted 
to  the  contempt  of  this  answer. 

Left  without  information  in  a  case  so  myste- 
rious, and  denied  explanation  from  those  who 
could  give  it,  history  can  only  deal  with  the 
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ficts  as  known,  and  with  the  inforcnocs  fairly 
rcflultinp  from  them  ;  and,  tlierefore,  ran  only 
fay,  that  there  was  an  ohi  iifTair  iKstwirn  the 
commander  and  the  jinrscr'H  Hteward,  ()ri};iniit- 
in(5  in  a  previous  voyape,  and  nettled  in  this 
one,  and  settled  before  the  arrest  of  midHhi|>- 
man  SfK-nccr ;  and  seeondly,  that  the  nllair  was 
of  so  delicate  a  nature  as  to  avoid  explanation 
from  either  party.  Now  the  word  "delicate" 
in  this  connection,  implies  something  which  can- 
not Im)  discussed  without  danger — something 
which  will  not  bear  handling,  or  exposure — and 
in  which  silence  and  reserve  are  the  only  es- 
capes from  a  detection  worse  than  any  suspi- 
cion. And  thus  stands  before  history  the  in- 
former upon  the  young  Spencer — the  thief  of 
braniiics,  the  desperate  villain  according  to 
Lord  Hale's  classification,  and  the  culprit  of 
unmentionable  crime,  according  to  his  own  im- 
piietl  admission.  Yet  this  man  is  recommended 
for  a  pursership  in  the  Uniteil  States  navy,  or  a 
iiamisomc  jwcimiary  rewani ;  while  any  court 
in  Christendom  would  have  committed  him  for 
IK'rjury,  on  his  own  showi  in  his  swearing 
Wore  the  court-nmrtial. 

Sergeant  Michael  11.  Garty  is  then  brought 
forward ;  thus : 

"Of  the  conduct  of  Sergeant  Michael  If.  Onr- 
ty(of  the  marines)  I  will  only  suy  it  was  wor- 
thy of  the  noble  corpf  to  which  he  has  the 
honor  to  belong.  C'»ntined  to  his  hammock 
hy  a  malaily  which  threatened  to  lie  dangentns, 
at  the  moment  when  the  conspinwy  was  ilis- 
covered.  he  r<>i<e  upon  his  feet  n  well  Mian. 
Thnxiglioiit  the  whole  jierioil.  from  tlie  day  of 
.Mr.  .Spciufr-  s  arri'st  to  the  day  after  our  arrival, 
and  until  the  removal  of  the  mutineers,  his  con- 
duct wa-*  calm,  steady,  and  soldierlike.  But 
when  his  duty  was  done,  and  health  was  no 
loii>.rr  iii(lis|i»'nsabl<'  to  its  port'iinnance.  his 
malady  returned  u|Min  him.  and  he  is  still  in  his 
hammock.  In  view  of  this  tine  conduct,  I  re- 
epectfully  recommend  that  Sergeant  <  J  arty  be 
promoted  i.>  u  .'*e»:ond  lieutenancy  in  the  ma- 
rine corps.  Should  I  pa>s  without  ilishonur 
throujrh  the  ordeal  which  |in»bably  awaii-  me. 
ami  attain  in  due  time  to  the  coiniiiand  <>f  a 
vcsM'l  entitleil  to  a  nianne  uflicer,  I  ask  lU)  In-t- 
ter  I'ortune  than  to  have  the  services  of  Ser- 
geant (iarty  in  that  capacity." 

Sow  here  is  something  like  a  miracle.  A 
hclridden  man  to  rise  up  a  we!)  man  th<' mo- 
ment his  country  needed  hi.«  .-ervices.  and  to 
remain  a  well  man  to  the  lust  moment  those 
services  required,  and  then  to  fall  down  a  lie'd- 
riddiMi  man  again.     Such  *  ujiracle  implies  a 


divine  inter|)osition  which  couhl  oidy  l)e  bot- 
tomed on  a  full  knowledge  of  the  intended 
crime,  and  a  s|»eciul  care  to  prevent  it.  It  is 
([uite  impridfttble  in  itself,  and  its  verity  entire- 
ly niarred  by  answers  of  this  sergeant  to  cer- 
tain (juestions  before  the  court-nmrtial.  Thus : 
•'When  were  you  on  the  sick  list  in  the  last 
cruise?"  Answer:  "I  wis  twice  on  the  list: 
the  last  time  about  two  days."  Now  these  two 
days  nnist  Ih*  that  hammock  conliviement  from 
the  return  of  the  nmhidy  which  inunediately 
ensued  on  tho  i-emoval  of  the  nmtineers  (the 
twelve  from  the  Somcrs  to  the  North  I'arolina 
guardship  at  New  York),  and  which  seemed  as 
chronic  and  (lermanent  as  it  was  be-fore  the 
arrest.  Questioned  further,  whether  he  ''re- 
mained in  his  hammock  the  evening  of  Spen- 
cer's arrest  ?"  the  answer  is,  "  Yes,  sir :  I  was 
in  and  out  of  it  all  that  night."  So  that  the 
rising  up  a  well  man  diws  not  seem  to  have 
been  so  instantaneous  as  the  comtiiander's  n*- 
port  would  imply.  The  sergeant  gives  no  ac- 
count of  this  malady  which  eontiniKl  him  to  his 
hammock  in  the  marvellous  way  the  commander 
reports.  lie  never  mentioned  it  until  it  was 
dragged  o  ,i '»  1  im  on  cross-examinution.  He 
was  on  tilt  -ii '.  'L-t.  That  does  not  imply  bed- 
ridden. Men  are  put  on  the  sick  list  for  a 
slight  indisposition  :  in  fact,  to  save  them  from 
sickness.  Truth  is,  this  (iarty  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  class  of  which  every  service 
contains  some  sjK^cimens — scamjis  who  have  a 
pain,  and  get  on  the  sick  list  when  duty  runs 
hard  ;  and  who  have  no  jKiiu,  and  get  on  the 
well  list,  as  soon  as  there  is  something  pleasant 
to  do.  In  this  case  the  sergeant  seems  to  have 
ha<l  a  pleasant  occupation  I'nmt  the  alacrity 
with  which  he  fulfilled  it,  and  from  the  happ\ 
relief  which  it  procured  him  from  his  m:ilady 
as  lon^'  as  it  lasted.  That  occupation  was  su- 
perintendent of  the  bagging  business.  It  was 
he  who  attended  to  the  wearing  and  fitting  of 
the  bags — seeing  that  they  were  punctually  put 
on  when  a  prisoner  was  made,  tightly  tied  over 
the  head  of  nights,  anil  snugly  tlrawn  round  the 
neck  during  the  day.  To  this  was  added  eaves- 
di-opping  and  delatnig.  and  swi-aring  before  all 
the  courts,  and  in  this  style  before  the  council 
of  officers:  ''Thinks  there  are  some  persons  at 
large  that  wouhl  vfduntarily  as>ist  the  jirisoners 
if  they  had  an  opportunity."— "Thinks  if  the 
I  prisoners  were  at  large  tse  brig  wi>iild  certainly 
I  1*  in  great  vlanger."— "  Thinks  there  are  per- 
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sons  adrift  yet,  wlio.  if  <)ji|Kiitiiiiity  "flt'red, 
would  rcsciR>  the  prin(iiiers." — "  TliinkR  the 
\t'Hsv\  would  l»e  sttftT  if  Cronnvidl.  SjieiictT,  und 
Siimil  were  put  to  deiith."  —  "  Thinks  Croinwi'II 
a  (h'spi  rate  fellow." — "  Thinks  their  ohject 
((hat  of  ("roinwell  and  S|K'n(vr),  in  takinp 
slavers,  woidd  he  to  convert  thoni  to  their  own 
use,  and  not  to  suiipress  the  olave  trade." 
All  this  wa.^  swearing  like  a  sensihle  witnes-x, 
who  knew  what  was  wanted,  and  woidrl  furnish 
it.  It  (t)vered  all  tlie  desired  points.  .>h)re 
arrests  were  wanted  at  that  time  to  justify  the 
lianginjr  of  the  prisoners  on  hand :  \w  thinks 
more  arrests  ought  to  be  made.  The  fear  of  a 
rescue  wart  wanted  :  he  thinks  th«re  will  he  a 
rescue  attempted.  Tlie  execution  of  the  pris- 
oners is  wanted  :  he  thinks  the  ve.-nl  would  he 
safer  if  they  weit-  all  three  pnt  (o  tioaMi.  And 
it  was  fi^r  the>j  nohle  services — hajijiii  ;r  pris- 
oners, euvesdi'oppinfj.  ilelatine.  swenrinj;  .o  what 
was  wante'i — thivt  this  serjieant  hiid  hif  marvel- 
lous rise-up  from  a  hanunock,  and   wa.s  now 

ri mmeiided   for  an  olliccr  of  maiines.      Ilis- 

tor\  repiili-es  the  marvel  which  the  commander 
n-fMirts.  V  kinil  Providence  may  inter|)ose  for 
the  safety  of  men  nini  shijis,  hut  not  throujih 
an  ajrent  who  is  to  \m<:  and  suffocate  iniKM-ent 
men — to  eaves-drop  ant!  delate — to  swear  in 
nil  places,  and  just  what  was  wanted — all  hy 
tliou^'hts,  and  without  anj'  thinp  to  hottom  a 
ihoip^l?  ujioii.  Certainly  tliis  Serj:;eant  (Jarty, 
from  ill  <  toniach  for  swearinp,  must  have  some- 
thiiijr  in  onimon,  besides  nativity,  with  Mr. 
.rcminy  O'lhien  ;  and,  from  his  alacrity  and 
dilifrence  in  taking;  care  of  j)risoiiers,  would 
seem  to  have  come  from  the  school  of  tlie  fa- 
mous .Miijor  Sirr,  of  Irish  rebellion  memorv. 

Mr.  O.  II.  I'eriy,  the  commamler's  clerk  and 
nejihew.  the  same  whose  blunder  in  friviiifr  the 
order  about  the  mast,  occjisioued  it  to  break  ; 
and,  ill  breakiivjr.  to  become  a  sijrn  of  the  plot- 
tin,;:,  mutiny,  and  piracy;  and  the  same  that 
held  tlie  watch  to  mark  the  ten  minutes  tliat 
SpeiKcr  was  to  lue:  this  yoiinj^  pentlencvu  was 
not  foi'irotien,  but  came  in  liberally  for  praise 
und  spoil — the  spoil  of  the  younft  man  whose 
mes.'iiiate  he  hail  been,  apiinst  whom  he  had 
testified,  and  whose  minutes  he  had  counted, 
nnil  proclaimed  when  out : 

••  If  I  .>hall  be  deemed  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  have  liad  any  merit  in  i>r('ser\  inp;  the 
Soiiiers  from  ihose  treasonabli'  toils  by  which 
she  had  bueii  surrounded  since  and  before  her 


departure  from  the  I'nitefl  States,  I  respertfiiilv 
recjuest  that  it  may  accrue  without  n-Mrvatioii 
for  my  nephew  ().  11,  Perry,  now  clerk  on  Inmrd 
the  Somers,  and  that  his  name  ina\  Ix-  pluiid 
on  the  rejri^ter  in  the  name  left  vaciinl  by  the 
treason  of  Mr.  Spencer.  I  think,  under  thV  pi'- 
culiar  circiuiistaiices  of  the  ease,  an  act  of  (',,|,. 
press,  if  necessary,  mifrht  lie  obtained  to  au- 
IhoriKe  the  appointment." 

All  these  ivcommendationa  for  reward  and 
promotion,  IiesjHak  an  oblicpiity  of  mental 
vision,  etpiivaleut  to  an  aberration  of  the  uiiml ; 
and  this  last  one,  oblifpiitoiis  ae  any,  superadds 
an  extinction  of  the  moral  seiifc  in  demaiidiiii' 
the  spoil  of  the  slain  for  the  rewi  rd  ofn  neplnw 
who  had  promoted  the  death  of  which  lie  was 
claiming  the  benefit.  The  r"(jues»  was  revolt- 
inp !  and,  what  is  e<|iially  revolting,  it  was 
priinted.  ibit  wor.se  still.  An  act  of  ('.mjru.s.s 
at  that  time  foibi<l  the  appointment  of  nioro 
midshipmen,  of  which  there  were  then  loo 
many,  unless  to  fill  vacancies:  lieiicr  tlic  iv- 
quest  of  the  coniinander.  that  his  iiephew'.'S 
name  may  take  the  place  in  tlu'  Navy  Uej.'istcT 
of  the  name  left  vacant  by  the  "  treiuion"  of 
Mr.  .Spencer ! 

The  commander,  thronph  all  his  witnesses, 
had  niulti|)lieil  proofs  on  the  attempts  of  Spen- 
cer to  corrupt  the  crew  by  larpesses  liivislud 
U|K)n  them — such  as  tobiu'co,  separs.  nut.s,  six- 
pences thrown  amonp  the  boys,  and  two  bunk- 
notes  piven  to  Cromwell  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
to  send  home  to  his  wife  ItK'fore  the  hank  failed. 
Now  what  were  the  temptations  on  the  other 
side?  AVhat  the  inducements  to  the  witnesses 
and  actors  in  this  foul  business  to  swear  uji  to 
the  mark  vliich  Mackenzie's  acquittal  and  tluir 
promotion  requireil  {  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Fen- 
imore  Cooper,  the  historian,  here  present  them- 
selves as  those  of  an  ex|K'rienced  man  sjieaking 
with  knowledpe  of  the  subject,  and  aciiuaintancc 
with  human  nature : 

"  While  on  this  point  wo  will  show  the  ex- 
tent of  the  temjitations  that  were  thus  incon- 
siderately placed  ln'fore  the  minds  of  the.se  men 
— what   preferment    they  had   reason  to  hope 
would  lie  ncconled  to  them  should  Mackenzie's 
conduct    be   approved,  viz.:    (Jarty,  from  the 
ranks,  to  be  an  otiicer.  with  twenty-live  dollars 
per  month,  and  fifty  cents  per  dieiii  rations; 
and  the  i)rospeet  of  promotion.     Wales,  Inun 
purser's  steward,  at  eipliteeii   dollars  a  nmiitli. 
to  quarter-deck  rank,  and  fifteen  hiiii<lred  ilol- 
j  lars  jier  aiiiium,     Urovninp.  t'ollins,  and  Stew- 
I  art,  petty  otiicers.  at  nineteen  dollars  a  iiioiitli, 
I  to  be  boatswains,  with  seven  hundred  dollars 
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per  annum.  Kiiijr,  Amk'ison.  ami  Ilop-rs.  jiet- 
tv  ofticiTH.  at  ninc'tfiii  diillaiv  n  luoiilli,  to  l«' 
{/unnei's,  ut  ueven  liundn-d  (lollans  per  iinnuni. 
Dickinson,  pt-tty  otiiwr,  ut  nini'tt'cn  dollars  a 
nidntli,  to  \k'  curpi-ntiT,  vit!i  nvwn  hmnliod 
dcllars  \K'r  annum." 

Such  was  the  list  of  ti-niptntions  placed  bcforo 
tlio  witnc'sscH  by  Commander  Mackenzie,  und 
nhich  it  '\a  not  in  human  nature  tr>  suppose 
were  without  their  influenee  on  most  of  tlie 
[KTsons  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

The  commander  could  not  close  his  list  of 
ri'coniincndations  for  ivward  without  sayinp 
fomothin}?  of  himself.  He  asked  for  nothin;; 
fpi-cilically,  but  exjK'cted  approbation,  ami 
looked  forward  to  regular  promotion,  while 
pmtilicd  at  the  promotions  which  his  sid)Ordi- 
natcs  should  receive,  and  which  would  redound 
to  his  own  honor.  lie  did  not  ask  for  a  court 
of  inquiry,  or  a  court-martial,  ))Ut  seemeil  to  ap- 
prehend, and  to  deprecate  them.  The  Secreta- 
ry of  the  Navy  immediately  ni'dered  a  court  of 
inquiry — a  court  of  thive  ollicers  to  rej)ort  upon 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  to  pive  their  opiniou. 
There  was  no  propriety  in  this  proceediufr. 
Tiie  facts  were  admitted,  and  the  law  ti.xcil  their 
character.  Three  prisoners  had  been  hanged 
trithout  trial,  and  the  law  holds  that  to  be 
murder  until  reduced  by  a  judicial  trial  to  a 
lower  degree  of  offence — to  numslaughter,  ex- 
cusable, or  justifiable  homicide.  The  finding 
of  the  court  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  com- 
mander; and  unless  this  finding  and  opinion 
were  disapproved  by  the  President,  no  further 
military  proceeding  should  be  had — no  court- 
martial  ordered — the  object  of  the  inquiry  be- 
ing to  ascertain  whether  there  was  necessity 
for  one.  The  necessity  being  negatived,  and 
that  ojiinion  approved  by  the  President,  there 
was  no  military  rule  of  action  which  could  go 
on  to  a  court-martial :  to  the  general  astonish- 
ment such  a  court  was  immediately  ordered  — 
and  assembled  with  such  precipitation  that  the 
judge  advocate  was  in  no  condition  to  go  on 
with  the  trial ;  and,  up  to  the  third  day  of  il,s 
Bitting,  was  without  the  means  of  proceeding 
with  the  prosecution;  and  for  his  justification 
m  not  being  able  to  go  on,  and  in  asking  some 
ik'Iay,  the  judge  advocate,  Wm.  II.  Norris,  Esq., 
of  Baltimore,  submitted  to  the  court  this  state- 
ment in  writinii : 

''The  judge  advocate  states  to  the  court  that 
he  has  not  ken  furnished  by  die  department, 


as  yet,  with  any  list  <»f  witnesses  on  the  part 
of  the  govi'rnni'-nt :  that  he  has  had  u"  upiMir- 
tuiiity  of  conversing  with  any  of  the  witiusses, 
of  whose  names  he  is  even  entirely  ignoratit, 
except  by  I'unior  in  ri's|K'ct  to  a  few  of  them  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  he  would  need  liiue  to  pre- 
pare the  ease  by  conversation  with  the  ollicers 
and  crew  of  the  brig  Somers,  before  he  can  com- 
mence the  ease  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
The  jiKlge  advocate  has  issued  two  subp(enas, 
(linen  tiriim,  for  the  reconl  in  the  case  of  the 
court  of  incpiiry  into  the  allejiid  mutiny,  which 
have  not  yet  been  returned,  and  by  which  re- 
cord he  could  have  k-en  notilUd  of  the  wit- 
nesses and  facts  to  cou.stitule  the  ciuse  of  the 
government." 

The  judge  advocate  then  begged  a  delay, 
which  wius  granted,  until  eleven  o'clock  the 
next  day.  Here  then  was  a  precinitation,  un- 
heard of  in  judicial  proceedings,  and  wholly  in- 
compatible with  the  idea  of  any  real  prosecu- 
tion. The  cau.se  (jf  this  iirecipitancy  becomes  n 
matter  of  public  in(juiry.  as  the  |)ublie  iutere>t 
reiiuires  the  administration  of  justice  to  be  fair 
and  impartial.  The  cause  of  it  then  was  this: 
The  widow  of  Cromwell,  to  whom  he  had  sent 
his  last  dying  message,  that  he  was  innocent, 
undertook  to  have  Mackenzie  prosec-uted  before 
th(  civil  tribunals  for  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band. She  made  three  attemjjts,  all  in  vain. 
One  judge,  to  whom  an  application  for  a  war- 
rant was  made,  declined  to  grant  it,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  too  nuich  occupied  with 
other  matters  to  attend  to  that  case — giving  a 
written  answer  to  that  elfect.  A  comiiiissi(;ner 
of  the  United  States,  apjiointed  to  issue  war- 
rants in  all  criminal  cases,  refused  one  in  this 
case,  because,  as  he  alleged,  he  had  no  authori- 
ty to  act  in  a  niilitaiy  ease.  The  attempt  wa.s 
then  made  in  the  United  States  district  court. 
New  York,  to  get  the  (Jrand  Jury  to  find  an 
indictment :  the  court  instructed  the  jury  that 
it  was  not  competent  for  a  civil  tribunal  to  in- 
terfere with  matters  which  weie  depending  be- 
fore a  naval  tribunal :  in  consequence  of  which 
instruction  the  bill  was  ignored.  Upon  this 
instruction  of  the  court  the  historian,  Cooper, 
well  remarks  ;  "  That  after  examining  the  sub- 
ject at  some  length,  we  are  of  (jpiuion  that  the 
case  belonged  exclusively  to  the  civil  tribunals." 
Here,  then,  is  the  reason  wdiy  Mackenzie  was 
run  so  precipitately  before  the  court-mart iaL 
It  was  to  shelter  him  bv  an  acquittal  there : 
and  so  apprehensive  was  he  of  licing  got  hold 
of  by  some  civil  tribunal,  before  the  court-mar- 
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tial  ('(Mild  U-  orpinizi'd,  that  lie  paoj-od  the  in- 
tervening (la}H  iK'tween  the  two  courts  "in  a 
bailiwick  wliere  tiie  ordinary  criminal  iii'o<tss 
could  not  reach  liini." — (Cooper's  Ileview  of 
the  Trial.)  When  the  trial  actually  came  on, 
the  judge  advocate  was  about  us  bad  off  as  he 
was  the  first  day.  lie  had  a  list  of  witnesses. 
They  were  Mackenzie's  officers — and  refused  to 
converse  with  him  on  the  nature  of  their  testi- 
mony. Ife  stated  their  refusal  to  the  court — 
declared  liiniself  without  knowledge  to  conduct 
the  case — and  likened  himself  to  a  new  conu-r 
in  a  bouse,  having  a  buncii  of  keys  given  to 
liini,  without  information  <>(  the  lock  to  wliich 
each  belonged — so  that  he  must  try  every  lock 
with  every  key  before  Lo  could  llnd  out  the 
right  one. 

Tlie  hurried  assemblage  of  the  court  being 
shown,  its  compr)sition  becomes  a  fair  subject 
of  iiKjuiry.  The  record  shows  tliat  three  offi- 
cers were  excused  from  serving  on  their  own 
a|)plication  after  being  detailed  ao  roemliers  of 
the  court ;  and  the  inforniatiou  of  thc<lay  made 
known  that  another  was  excused  before  he  was 
officially  detailed.  The  same  liistory  of  tlie  day 
informs  that  these  four  avoided  the  service  be- 
L'lWH'  they  hail  opinions  against  the  accused. 
Tliat  was  ail  right  in  tiiem.  Mackenzie  was 
entitled  to  an  impartial  trial,  although  he  al- 
lowed his  victims  no  trial  at  all.  But  how  was 
it  on  tlie  other  side  ?  any  one  excused  there  for 
opinions  in  fa\  or  of  the  accused  ?  None!  and 
history  said  there  were  members  on  the  «;0Mrt 
strongly  in  favor  of  him — as  the  proceedings  on 
the  trial  too  visibly  prove.  Engaged  in  the 
ease  without  a  knowledge  of  it.  the  judge  advo- 
cate confined  liiniself  to  the  testimony  of  one 
witness,  merely  proving  the  hanging  without 
trial ;  and  then  left  the  field  to  the  accused.  It 
was  occupied  in  great  force— a  great  number  of 
witnesses,  all  the  reports  of  Mackenzie  himself, 
all  the  statements  befori'  the  council  of  officers 
— all  soHs  of  illegal,  irrelevant,  impertinent  or 
frivolous  tes'iniony — every  thing  that  could  be 
found  against  the  dead  since  their  deatli,  in  ad- 
dition to  all  l)('fore — assumption  or  as.sertion  of 
any  fact  or  infercnee  wanted — questions  put  not 
only  leailing  to  the  arnvcrwanted,  but  affirming 
the  fact  wanted — all  the  persons  served  us  wit- 
nesses who  had  been  agents  or  instruments  in 
the  murders — .Mackenzie  himself  submitting  his 
own  statements  before  the  court :  such  was  the 
trial !  and  the  issue  was  conformable  to  .such  a 


farrago  of  illegalities,  ai.siirdities,  frivolities,  im- 
pertinences an<l  wickednesses.  IK-  was  nc(|uit- 
ted;  but  in  the  lowest  form  of  acipiittal  known 
to  court  niartial  iiroceediugs.  'Not  proven" 
was  the  (jui vocal  inodu  of  Huyiug  ''not  guilty :" 
tlmr  nienilMTs  of  th«  court  were  in  favor  of 
conviction  fnr  nuinler.  The  finding  wus  bi,r.!y 
pennitled  to  stand  hy  the  IVcNidciit.  To  np- 
prove,  or  disprove  court-martial  procicdiiigs  Ik 
the  regular  cour-e  :  the  President  did  in  itjur. 
The  official  iironiuigation  of  the  pi'mrdinpa 
wound  up  with  this  unusual  and  eiiuivocal  sanc- 
tion: "  .\s  these  charges  involved  the  lifeoftlio 
licensed,  and  as  the  finding  is  in  his  favor,  he  is 
er  .itled  to  "he  benefit  of  it,  as  in  the  iuiaIo;r(Mis 
case  of  a  verdict,  of  not  guilty  liefore  a  civil 
court,  and  there  is  no  power  which  can  c«ii>ti- 
tutionally  deprive  him  of  that  Iteiulit.  The 
finding,  therefore,  is  simply  conjinncil,  and  car- 
ried into  effect  without  any  expression  of  apprn- 
bation  or  disapprobation  on  the  part  of  the 
President :  no  such  expression  In-iiig  nea'ssarv." 
No  aciiuittal  could  be  of  lower  order,  or  lis> 
honorahle.  The  trial  continued  two  niontliv; 
and  that  long  time  was  chii'lly  niduopoli/fd  l,v 
the  defence,  which  became  in  fact  a  trial  of  the 
dead — who,  having  no  trial  while  alive,  had  an 
ample  one  of  sixty  days  after  their  deaths.  Of 
course  they  were  convicted — the  dead  and  the 
absent  being  always  in  the  wrong.  At  iho 
commencement  of  the  trial,  two  emim  iit  oiin- 
sel  of  New  York — Messrs.  Henjamin  V.  Ihitlcr 
and  Charles  O'Connor,  Ksqs., — applied  to  the 
court  at  the  instance  of  the  father  of  the  young 
Sjieneer  to  be  allowed  to  sit  by,  and  put  qn(>- 
ti<ms  approved  by  the  court ;  and  oiler  siig^res- 
tions  and  comments  on  the  testimony  whin  it 
was  concluded.  This  request  was  eiitiivd  on 
the  minutes,  and  refused.  So  that  at  the  lonp 
poKt  innrteni  trial  which  wits  given  to  tlu-  hoy 
after  his  death,  the  father  was  not  allowed  to 
ask  one  question  in  favor  of  his  son. 

And  here  two  remarks  require  to  he  niaik— 
— first,  as  to  that  faithful  |)roniise  of  the  Coiii- 
mander  Mackenzie  to  send  to  his  parent-  the 
dying  message  of  the  young  Spencer:  net  a 
word  was  ever  sent !  all  was  sent  to  the  Navy 
Department  and  the  newspapers !  and  the 
••  faithful  in-omise,"  and  the  moving  ajipeal  t'> 
the  ••  feelings  of  nature,"  turn  out  to  have  Inen 
a  mere  device  to  get  a  chance  to  make  a  ivp'jrt 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  eonles.-iions  to 
justify  the  previous  condemnation  luid  the  pre- 
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determined han|^in|];.  .Secondly  :  That  the  Soc- 
nUry  deHpatched  a  man-of-war  immediately  on 
the  return  of  Afoekcnzie  to  the  Isle  of  F'ines, 
t(i  rapture  the  confederate  i»inite«  (ueeorrlinj;  to 
Wales's  testimony),  who  wen-  waitintr  there  for 
the  young  SjH'ncer  and  the  Somers.  A  hootleHs 
rrntml.  The  island  wan  found,  and  the  pines  ; 
hut  no  fiirates  !  nor  news  of  any  for  near  twenty 
year^ !  ThuH  failed  the  indis|iensalj|e  point  in 
tlif  whole  piratical  plot :  Imt  without  halkingin 
the  leatit  dej^rec  the  raging  current  of  universal 
tielief. 

The  trial  of  Mackenzie  la-ing  over,  and  he 
jcquitted,  the  trial  of  the  rest  of  the  implicated 
cri'W— the  twelve  mutineers  in  inms  — would 
naturally  come  on ;  and  the  court  remained  in 
iniision  for  that  purpoHe.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Xavy  had  written  to  the  judp-  advocate  to  pro- 
ved axainst  such  of  them  as  h<  thought  proper: 
thejud(:e  advocate  ref  rred  that  (juestion  to  .\Fac- 
iicnzie,  giving  him  the  o[ition  to  choose  any  one 
he  pleased  to  carry  on  the  prosecutions.  He 
fhosc  Theodore  Sedgwick.  Esq.,  who  had  heen 
his  own  counsel  on  his  trial.  Mackenzie  was 
acquitted  on  the  28th  of  March:  the  con rt  re- 
mained in  session  until  the  1st  of  .\pril:  the 
judge  advocate  ln-ard  nothing  from  Mackenzie 
with  resiRct  to  the  prosecutions.  On  that  <lay 
Mvkenzii-  not  being  present,  he  was  sent  for. 
He  was  not  to  Ik?  found!  and  the  provost  niar- 
ehul  n.scertaincd  that  he  had  gone  to  his  resi- 
dence in  the  country,  thirty  miles  ofl".  This 
waK  an  ahandonment  of  the  pru-ecntions,  an<l  in 
a  very  uninilitary  way — by  runrjin^'  away  from 
them,  and  saying  nothing  to  any  body.  The 
court  was  then  di'  dvcd — the  prisoners  re- 
leased- and  the  innociuce  of  tlie  twelve  stood 
confessed  by  the  ni  nancy  of  their  fugitive  pro 
secutor.  It  was  a  confession  of  the  innocence  of 
.*<pencer.  Small,  and  Cromwell ;  for  he  was  tried 
f'lr  the  three  murders  together.  The  trial  of 
Mackenzie  hcd  been  their  ucijuittal  in  the  eyes 
of  persons  accustomed  to  aiuilyze  evidence,  nd 
to  detect  perjuries  in  made-up  stories.  15ui  the 
miLsscs  could  form  no  such  analvvi-  With 
them  till  confessions  were  concin-ivi.  though 
invalidated  ly  contradictions,  and  obtain'-d,  if 
ohtained  at  all,  under  a  refinement  of  terror  and 
"ppression  which  has  no  pai  illel  on  the  deck  of 
a  pirate.  "When  has  stich  a  niachinerv  of  termr 
Ijeen  contrived  to  shock  and  tortiin  i  lielple-- 
victim  1  Sudden  annimciation  of  de.itli  in  the 
midst  of  preparations  to  take  life  :  ten  minutes 


allowed  to  live,  and  these  ten  mintites  taken  up 
with  interruptions.  .\n  imp  of  darkness  in  tho 
Hha|K.<  of  a  tiaval  oflicer  in  full  uniform,  squat 
flown  at  liis  side,  writing  and  whispering  ;  and 
evidently  making  out  a  (ale  which  was  to  mur- 
der the  character  in  onler  to  justify  the  murder 
of  the  iMxIy.  Commander  .Maikenzie  had  onco 
Iive<l  a  year  hi  Spam,  md  wrote  a  Isjok  u|»on  its 
manners  and  customs,  hh  n  "  Young  AnH-rican." 
lie  must  have  nad  of  the  manner  in  which  con- 
fessions were  obtai:  d  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
lii(|uisition.  If  he  had,  he  showed  himself  an 
apt  -clinlar  ;  if  not,  he  showed  a  genius  for  the 
liiisiness  from  whi(h  the  familiars  of  the  Ibdy 
Otllce  might  liave  taken  instruction. 

SiK-ncer's  real  design  was  (dearly  deducible 
'  veil  from  the  tenors  of  the  vile  swearing  against 
him.  lie  meant  to  ({uit  the  navy  when  he  ru- 
turnefl  to  New  York,  obtain  a  vessel  in  some 
way,  and  go  to  the  northwest  coast  of  America 
— to  lead  some  wild  life  there;  but  not  pirati- 
cal, as  there  is  neither  prey  nor  shelter  for 
jiiiates  in  that  (|uarter.  This  he  was  often  say- 
ing to  the  crew,  and  to  this  his  list  of  names  re- 
ferred— mixed  up  with  foolish  and  even  vicious 
tai',  dmut  piiiicy.  Ilis  first  and  his  last  answer 
was  the  same — that  it  was  all  a  joke.  Th"  an- 
swer of  Small  was  the  same  w  hen  be  w  as  ar- 
rested ;  and  it  was  well  brought  out  by  the 
judge  advocate  in  incessant  (juertio'  during 
the  two  months'  trial,  that  there  wa  not  a  sin- 
gle soul  of  the  crew,  except  Wales,  that  ever 
heard  SjM'ucer  meiiti<m  one  word  about  mutiny  ! 
and  not  one,  inclusive  of  Wales  that  ever  heard 
one  man  of  the  vessel  sjieak  of  a  rescue  of  the 
prisoners.  Uomaiiiing  long  in  command  of  the 
vess»d  as  Mackei'/ie  did,  and  with  all  bis  |M)wer 
to  punish  or  reward,  and  allowed  as  he  was  to 
I. ring  forward  all  that  he  was  able  to  find  since 
the  deaths  of  the  men,  yet  he  could  not  find  one 
man  to  swea'  to  these  e.s.sential  points  ;  so  that 
in  .1  crew  stieped  in  mutiny,  tlitie  was  not  a 
>oiil  that  had  'leard  of  it !  in  a  crew  determined 
upon  a  rescue  of  prisoners,  lliere  was  not  one 
that  ever  heard  the  word  pronounced.  'J'lic 
state  of  the  brig,  after  the  arrests,  was  that  of 
crazy  cowardice  and  insane  suspicion  <>n  tho 
part  of  the  ofTicers — of  alarm  and  (•on>iema- 
tioii  on  the  part  of  the  crew.  Armed  with 
revolvers,  cutla.«ses  and  swords,  the  (dlicers 
prowled  through  the  vessel,  ready  to  shoot  any 
one  that  gave  them  a  fright  — the  weapon  gene- 
rally cocked  for  instant  work.     Besides  the  offl- 
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cers,  low  wretches,  us  AYnles  and  Garty,  were 
armed  in  the  same  way,  with  the  same  sum- 
mary power  over  the  lives  and  deaths  of  the 
crew.  The  vessel  was  tnrned  into  a  laboratory 
of  spies,  informers,  eavesdropjiers  and  delators. 
Every  word,  look,  sign,  movement,  on  the  part 
of  the  crew,  was  equally  a  proof  of  guilt.  If  the 
men  were  ([uick  about  tl)eir  duty,  it  was  to 
cover  up  their  guilt:  if  slow,  it  was  to  defy  the 
officers.  If  they  talk<"l  loud,  it  was  hisolence : 
if  low,  it  was  jdotting.  If  collected  in  knots,  it 
was  to  be  ready  to  make  a  rush  at  the  vessel : 
if  keeping  single  and  silent,  it  was  because, 
knowing  their  guilt,  they  feigned  aversion  to 
escape  suspicion.  Belief  was  all  that  was 
wanted  from  any  delator.  Belief,  without  a 
circumstance  to  found  it  upon,  and  even  con- 
trary to  circumstances,  was  accepted  as  full 
legal  evidence.  Arrests  were  multiplied,  to  ex- 
cite teri'or,  and  to  justify  murder.  The  awe- 
stricken  crew,  consisting  four-fifths  of  apprentice 
boys,  was  paralyzed  into  dead  silence  and  ab- 
ject submission.  Every  arrest  was  made  with- 
out a  murmur.  The  prisoners  were  ironed  and 
bagged  as  mere  animals.  No  one  could  show 
pity,  much  less  friendship.  No  one  could  extend 
a  comfort,  much  less  give  assistance.  Armed 
sentries  stood  over  them,  day  and  night,  to 
shoot  both  parties  for  the  slightest  sign  of  in- 
telligence— and  always  to  shopt  the  jjrisoner 
first.  What  Paris  was  in  the  last  days  of  the 
Keign  of  Terror,  the  United  States  brig  Somers 
was  during  the  terrible  week  from  the  arrest  to 
the  hanging  of  Spencer. 

Analogous  to  the  case  of  Commander  Mac- 
kenzie was  that  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wall,  of 
the  British  service.  Governor  of  Gorce  on  the 
coast  of  Africa — the  circumstances  quite  paral- 
lel, and  where  they  differ,  the  difference  in  favor 
of  Wall — but  the  conclusion  widely  different. 
Governor  Wall  fancied  there  was  a  mutiny  in 
the  garrison,  the  one  half  (of  150)  engaged  in 
it,  and  one  Armstrong  and  two  others,  leaders  in 
it.  He  ordered  the  "  long  roll "  to  be  beat — 
which  brings  the  men,  without  arms,  into  line 
on  the  parade.  He  conversed  a  few  minutes 
with  the  officers,  out  of  hearing  of  the  men, 
then  ordered  the  line  to  form  circle,  a  cannon  to 
be  placed  in  the  middle  of  it,  the  three  men  tied 
upon  it,  and  receive  800  blows  each  with  an 
inch  thick  rope.  It  was  not  his  intent  to  kill 
them,  and  the  surgeon  of  the  garrison,  as  in  all 
cases  of  severe  punishment,  was  ordered  to  at- 


tend, and  observe  it :  which  he  did,  saying  no- 
thing :  the  three  men  died  within  a  week.  This 
was  in  the  year  17S2.  Wall  came  home— was 
arrested  (by  the  civil  authority),  broke  custody 
and  iled— was  gone  twenty  years,  and  seized 
again  by  the  civil  authority  on  his  return  to 
England.  The  trial  took  place  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  and  the  prisoner  easily  proved  up  a 
complete  case  of  mutiny,  seventy  or  eighty  men, 
assembled  in  open  day  before  the  governor's  quar- 
ters, defying  authorit}-,  clamoring  for  supposed 
rights,  and  cursing  and  damning.  The  full  case 
was  sworn  up,  and  by  many  witnesses;  but  tlic 
attorney-general,  Sir  Edward  Law  (afterwards 
Lord  Ellenborough),  and  the  solicitor-general 
jNIr.  Percival  (afterwards  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Excliecpier), 
easily  took  the  made-up  stories  to  jjieci's,  and 
left  the  governor  nakedly  exposed,  a  fal.-e  ac- 
cuser of  the  dead,  after  having  been  the  foul 
murderer  of  the  innocent.  It  was  to  no 
purpose  that  he  plead,  that  the  punislnuent 
was  not  intended  to  kill :  it  was  answered  that 
it  was  sufficient  that  it  was  likely  to  kill,  and 
did  kill.  To  no  purpose  that  he  proved  by  the 
surgeon  that  he  stood  by,  as  the  regulations 
required,  to  judge  the  punishment,  and  said 
nothing:  the  eminent  coimsel  proved  upon 
him,  out  of  his  owTi  mouth,  that  he  was  a  young 
booby,  too  silly  to  know  the  difference  between 
a  cat-o'-nine-tails,  which  cut  the  skin,  and  an 
inch  rope,  which  bruised  to  the  vitals.  The 
Lord  Chief  Baron  McDonald,  charged  the  jury 
that  if  there  was  no  mutinj-,  it  was  murder ; 
and  if  there  was  mutiny,  and  no  trial,  it  was 
murder.  On  this  latter  point,  he  said  to  the 
jury:  "  If  rjou  are  of  opinion  that  there  vas 
a  mutiny,  you  are  then  to  consider  the  decree 
of  it,  and  whether  there  was  as  much  attention 
paid  to  the  interest  of  the  person  accused  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  would  admit,  by 
properly  advising  him,  and  giving  him  an 
opportunity  of  justifying  himself  if  he  conhiy 
Tlie  governor  was  only  tried  in  one  case,  found 
guilty,  hanged  within  eight  days,  and  his  body, 
like  that  of  any  other  murderer,  delivered  uj)  to 
the  surgeons  for  dissection — the  King  on  apjili- 
cation,  first  for  pardon,  then  for  longer  respite, 
and  last  for  remission  of  the  anatomization,  re- 
fusing any  fsivor,  npon  the  ground  that  it  was 
worse  than  any  common  murder — being  done 
by  a  man  in  authority,  far  from  the  eye  of  the 
government,  on  helpless  people  subject  to  his 
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power,  and  wliom  he  was  bound  to  protect,  and 
to  defend  from  oppression.  It  is  a  case — a  com- 
mon one  in  England  since  the  judges  became  in- 
dependent of  the  crown — which  does  honor  to 
British  administration  of  justice:  and,  if  any 
one  wishes  to  view  the  extremes  of  judicial  ex- 
hibitions —  legality,  regularity,  impartiality, 
knowledge,  of  the  law,  promptitude  on  one  hand, 
and  the  reverse  of  it  all  on  the  other — let  them 
look  at  the  [iroceedings  of  the  one-day  trial  of 
Governor  Wall  before  a  British  civil  court,  and 
the  two  months'  trial  of  Commander  Mackenzie 
before  an  American  naval  court-martial.  But  the 
comparison  would  not  be  entirely  fair.  Courts- 
martial,  both  of  army  and  navy,  since  the  trial  of 
Admiral  Byng  in  England  to  Commodore  Porter, 
Commander  Mackenzie,  and  Lieutenant-colonel 
Fremont  in  the  United  States,  have  been  ma- 
chines in  the  bands  of  the  government  (where 
it  took  an  interest  in  the  event),  to  acquit,  or 
convict :  and  has  rarely  disappointed  the  inten- 
tion. Cooper  proposes,  in  view  of  the  unfitness 
of  the  military  courts  for  judicial  investigation, 
that  they  be  stripped  of  all  jurisdiction  in  such 
cases :  and  his  opinion  strongly  addresses  itself 
to  the  legislative  authority. 

Commander  Mackenzie  had  been  acquitted  by 
the  authorities :  ho  had  been  complimented  by 
a  body  of  eminent  merchants :  he  had  been  ap- 
plauded by  the  press :  he  had  been  encomiasti- 
cally  reviewed  in  a  high  literary  periodical.  The 
loud  public  voice  was  for  bim :  but  there  was  a 
small  inward  monitor,  whose  still  and  sinister 
whisperings  went  cutting  through  the  soul.  The 
acquitted  and  applauded  man  withdrew  to  a 
lonely  retreat,  opi)ressed  with  gloom  and  melan- 
choUy,  visible  only  to  a  few,  and  was  only  roused 
from  his  depression  to  give  signs  of  a  diseased 
mind.  It  was  five  years  after  the  event,  and 
during  the  war  with  Mexico.  The  administra- 
tion had  conceived  the  idea  of  procuring  peace 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Santa  Anna — 
then  an  exile  at  Havana ;  and  who  was  to  be 
returned  to  his  country  upon  some  arrangement 
of  the  American  government.  This  writer  going 
to  see  the  President  (Mr.  Polk)  some  day  about 
this  time,  mentioned  to  him  a  visit  from  Com- 
mander Slidell  Mackenzie  to  this  eriled  chief. 
The  President  \vas  startled,  and  asked  how  this 
came  to  be  known  to  me.  I  told  him  I  read  it 
in  the  Spanish  newspapers.  He  said  it  was  all 
a  profound  secret,  confined  to  his  cabinet.    The 
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case  was  this  :  a  secret  mission  to  Santa  Anna 
was  resolved  upon  :  and  the  facile  Mr.  Buchan- 
an, Secretary  of  State,  dominated  by  the  re- 
presentative Slidell  (brother  to  the  commander), 
accepted  this  brother  for  the  place.  Now  the 
views  of  the  two  parties  were  diametrically  op- 
posite. One  wanted  secrecy — the  other  noto- 
riety. Ilestoration  of  Santa  Anna  to  his  coun- 
try, upon  an  agreement,  and  without  being  seen 
in  the  transaction,  was  the  object  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  required  secrecy :  removal  from 
under  a  cloud,  restoration  to  public  view,  re- 
habilitation by  some  mark  of  public  distinction, 
was  the  object  of  the  Slidells ;  and  that  required 
notoriety  :  and  the  game  being  in  their  hands, 
they  played  it  accordingly.  Arriving  at  Ha- 
vana, the  secret  minister  put  on  the  full  uni- 
form of  an  American  naval  officer,  entered  an 
open  volante,  and  driving  through  the  principal 
sticets  at  high,  noon,  proceeded  to  the  suburban 
residence  of  the  exiled  dictator.  Admitted  to 
a  private  interview  (for  he  spoke  Spanish, 
learnt  in  Spain),  the  plumed  and  decorated  officer 
made  known  his  secret  business.  Santa  Anna 
was  amazed,  but  not  disconcerted.  He  saw  the 
folly  and  the  danger  of  the  proceeding,  eschewed 
blunt  overture,  and  got  rid  of  his  queer  visitor  in 
the  shortest  time,  and  the  civ i lest  phrases  which 
Spanish  decorum  would  admit.  The  repelled 
minister  gone,  Srnta  Anna  called  back  his  secre- 
tary, exclaiming  as  he  entered — "  Porque  el 
Presidenle  me  ha  enviado  cste  tonto  ? " 
(Why  has  the  President  sent  me  this  fool?) 
It  was  not  until  afterwards,  and  through  the 
instnimentality  of  a  sounder  head,  that  the  mode 
of  the  dictator's  return  was  arranged  :  and  the 
folly  which  Mackenzie  exhibited  on  this  occasion 
was  of  a  piece  with  his  crazy  and  preposterous 
conceptions  on  board  the  Somers. 

Fourteen  years  have  elapsed  since  this  tragedy 
of  the  Somers.  The  chief  in  that  black  and 
bloody  drama  (unless  Wales  is  to  be  considered 
the  master-spirit,  and  the  commander  and  lieu- 
tenant only  his  instruments)  has  gone  to  his 
long  account.  Some  others,  concerned  with 
him,  have  passed  away.  The  vessel  itself,  bear- 
ing a  name  illustrious  in  the  navy  annals,  has 
gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea — foundering  un- 
seen— and  going  down  with  all  on  board ;  the 
circling  waves  closing  over  the  heads  of  tho 
doome''.  mass,  and  hiding  all  from  the  light  of 
Heaven  before  they  were  dead.    And  the  mind 
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of  seamen,  prone  to  belief  in  portents,  prodigies, 
Bignt  and  judgments,  refer  the  hapless  fate  of 
the  vessel  to  the  innocent  bloo<l  which  had  been 
shed  upon  her. 

History  feels  it  to  be  a  debt  of  duty  to  examine 
this  transaction  to  the  bottom,  and  to  judge  it 
closely — not  with  a  view  to  affect  individuals, 
but  to  relieve  national  character  from  a  foul  im- 
putation. It  was  the  crime  of  individuals:  it 
was  made  national.  The  protection  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  Icr.ity  of  the  court,  the  evasions 
of  the  judiciary,  and  the  general  approving  voice, 
made  a  nation's  offence  out  of  the  conduct  of 
some  individuals,  and  brought  reproach  upon 
the  American  name.  All  Christendom  recoiled 
with  horror  from  the  atrocious  deed :  all  friends 
to  America  beheld  with  grief  and  amazement 
the  national  assumption  of  such  a  crime.  Co- 
temporary  with  the  event,  and  its  close  ob- 
server, the  writer  of  this  View  finds  confirmed 
now,  upon  the  fullest  examination,  the  severe 
judgment  which  he  formed  upon  it  at  the  time. 

The  naval  historian,  Fenimoro  Cooper  (who 
himself  had  been  a  naval  officer),  wrote  a  clear 
exposure  of  all  the  delusion,  falsehood,  and 
wickedness  of  this  imputed  mutiny,  and  of  the 
mockery  of  the  court-martial  trial  of  Macken- 
zie :  but  unavailing  in  the  then  condition  of  the 
public  mind,  and  impotent  against  the  vast  ma- 
chinery of  the  public  press  which  was  brought 
to  bear  on  the  dead.  From  that  publication, 
and  the  official  record  of  the  trial,  this  view  of 
the  transaction  is  made  up. 


CHAPTER  CXXIV. 

EETIREMENT  OF   MK.   WEBSTER  FROM  MR.  TY- 
LERS  CABINET. 

Mr.  Tyler's  cabinet,  as  adopted  from  President 
Harrison,  in  April  1841,  had  broken  up,  as  be- 
fore related,  in  September  of  the  same  year — 
Mr.  Webster  having  been  prevailed  upon  to  re- 
main, although  he  had  agreed  to  go  out  with 
the  rest,  and  his  friends  thought  he  should  have 
done  so.  His  remaining  was  an  object  of  the 
greatest  importance  with  Mr.  Tyler,  abandoned 
by  all  the  rest,  and  for  such  reasons  as  they 
published.  He  had  remained  with  Mr.  Tyler 
until  the  spring  of  the  year  1843,  when  the 


progress  of  the  Texas  annexation  scheme  car- 
ried on  privately,  not  to  say  clandestinely,  had 
reached  a  point  to  take  an  official  form,  and  to 
become  the  subject  of  government  negotiation, 
though  still  secret.  Mr.  Webster,  Secretary  of 
State,  was  an  obstacle  to  that  negotiation.  He 
could  not  even  be  trusted  with  the  secret,  much 
less  with  the  conduct  of  the  negotiations.  How 
to  get  rid  of  him  was  a  question  of  some  deli- 
cacy. Abrupt  dismission  would  have  revolted 
his  friends.  Voluntary  resignation  was  not  to 
be  expected,  for  he  liked  the  place  of  Secretary 
of  State,  and  had  remained  in  it  against  the 
wishes  of  his  friends.  Still  he  must  be  got  rid 
of.  A  middle  course  wa.s  fallen  upon— the 
same  which  had  been  practised  with  others  in 
1841 — that  of  compelling  a  resignation.  Mr. 
Tyler  became  reserved  and  indifferent  to  him. 
Mr.  Gilmer  and  Mr.  Upshur,  with  whom  ho 
had  but  few  affinities,  took  but  little  pains  to 
conceal  their  distaste  to  him.  It  was  evident 
to  him  when  the  cabinet  met,  that  he  was  one 
too  many  ;  and  reserve  and  distrust  was  visible 
both  in  the  President  and  the  Virginia  part  of 
his  cabinet.  Mr.  Webster  felt  it,  and  named  it 
to  some  friends.  They  said,  resign !  He  did 
so ;  and  the  resignation  was  accepted  with  an 
alacrity  which  showed  that  it  was  waited  for. 
Mr.  Upshur  took  his  place,  and  quickly  the 
Texas  negotiation  became  official,  though  still 
private ;  and  in  this  appointment,  and  ininie- 
diate  opening  of  the  Texas  negotiation,  stood 
confessed,  the  true  reason  for  getting  rid  of  Mr. 
Webster. 


CHAPTER   CXXV. 

DEATH  OF  WILLIAM  II.  CRAWFORD. 

He  was  among  the  few  men  of  fame  that  I  have 
seen,  that  aggrandized  on  the  approach— that 
having  the  reputation  of  a  great  man,  became 
greater,  as  he  was  more  closely  examined. 
There  was  every  thing  about  him  to  impress 
the  beholder  favorably  and  grandly— in  .'^tature, 
"a  head  and  shoulders  "  above  the  common  race 
of  men,  justly  proportioned,  open  countenance, 
manly  features,  ready  and  impressive  conversa- 
tion, frank  and  cordial  manners.  1  saw  him  for 
the  first  time  in  1820,  when  he  was  a  member 
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of  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet — when  the  array  of 
eminent  men  was  thick — when  historic  names 
of  the  expiring  generation  were  still  on  the  pub- 
lic theatre,  and  many  of  the  new  generation  (to 
become  historic)  were  entering  upon  it :  and  he 
seemed  to  compare  favorably  with  the  foremost. 
And  that  was  the  judgment  of  others.  For  a 
long  time  he  was  deferred  to  generally,  by  pub- 
lic opinion,  as  the  first  of  the  new  men  who 
were  to  become  President.  Mr.  Monroe,  the 
last  of  the  revolutionary  stock,  was  passing  off: 
Mr.  Crawford  was  his  assumed  successor.  Had 
the  election  come  on  one  term  sooner,  he  would 
have  been  the  selected  man  :  but  his  very  emi- 
nence became  fatal  to  him.  He  was  formidable 
to  all  the  candidates,  and  all  combined  against 
him.  He  was  pulled  down  in  1824 ;  but  at  an 
age,  with  an  energy,  a  will,  a  talent  and  force 
of  character,  which  would  have  brought  him  up 
within  a  few  years,  if  a  foe  more  potent  than 
political  combinations  had  not  fallen  upon  him : 
he  was  struck  with  paralj'sis  before  the  canvass 
was  over,  but  still  received  an  honorable  vote, 
and  among  such  competitors  as  Jackson,  Adams, 
and  Clay.  But  his  career  was  closed  as  a  na- 
tional man,  and  State  appointments  only  at- 
tended him  during  the  remaining  years  of  his 
life. 

Mr.  Crawford  served  in  the  Senate  during 
Mr.  Madison's  administration,  and  was  the  con- 
spiaious  mark  in  that  body,  then  pre-eminent 
for  its  able  men.  He  had  a  copious,  ready  and 
powerful  elocution — spoke  forcibly  and  to  the 
point— was  the  Ajax  of  the  administration,  utA 
as  such,  had  constantly  on  his  hands  the  splen- 
did array  of  federal  gentlemen  who  then  held 
divided  empire  in  the  Senate  chamber.  Sena- 
torial debate  was  of  high  order  then — a  rival- 
ship  of  courtesy,  as  well  as  of  talent :  and  the 
feeling  of  respect  for  him  was  not  less  in  the 
embattled  phalanx  of  opposition,  than  in  the 
admiring  ranks  of  his  own  party.  He  was  In- 
valuable in  the  Senate,  but  the  state  of  Europe — 
tlien  convulsed  with  the  approaching  downfall 
of  tlie  Great  Emperor — our  own  war  with  Great 
IJritaiu,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  new  combi- 
niitiuns  which  might  be  formed — all  required  a 
nian  of  head  and  nerve — of  mind  and  will,  to 
represent  the  United  States  at  the  French  Court : 
and  Mr.  Crawford  was  selected  for  the  arduous 
post.  He  told  Mr.  Madison  that  the  Senate 
would  be  lost  if  he  left  it  (and  it  was)  ;  but  a 
profier  representative  in  France  in  that  critical 


juncture  of  Europe,  was  an  overpowering  con- 
sideration— and  he  went.  Great  events  took 
place  while  he  was  tliere.  The  Great  Emperor 
fell :  the  Bourbons  came  up,  and  fell.  Tho 
Emperor  reappeared,  and  fell  again.  But  tho 
interests  of  the  United  States  were  kept  unen- 
tangled  in  Eurojiean  politics  ;  and  the  American 
minister  was  the  only  one  that  could  remain  at 
his  post  in  all  these  Midden  changes.  At  tho 
marvellous  return  from  Elba,  he  was  the  solo 
foreign  representative  remaining  in  Paris.  Per- 
sonating the  neutrality  of  his  country  with  de- 
corum and  firmness,  he  succeeded  in  command- 
ing the  respect  of  all,  giving  offence  to  none. 
From  this  high  critical  post  he  was  called  by 
Mr.  Monroe,  at  liis  first  election,  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury ;  and,  by  public  expectation, 
was  marked  for  the  presidency.  There  was  a 
desire  to  take  him  up  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's first  term  ;  but  a  generous  and  honorable 
feeling  would  not  allow  him  to  become  the  com- 
petitor of  his  friend ;  and  before  the  second 
term  was  out,  the  combinations  had  become 
too  strong  for  him.  He  was  the  last  caudidato 
nominated  by  a  Congress  caucus,  then  fallen 
into  great  disrepute,  but  immeasurably  prefer- 
able, as  an  organ  of  public  opinion,  to  the  con- 
ventions of  the  present  day.  He  wa.s  the  daunt- 
less foe  of  nullification;  and,  while  he  Jived, 
that  heresy  could  not  root  in  the  patriotic  soil 
of  Georgia. 


CHAPTER    CXXVI. 

FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH  CON- 
GUKi>S:  MST  OF  MKMBEHS:  OKGANIZATION  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OF  liEl'KESEMTATlVES. 

Seriate. 

Maink. — John  Fairfield,  George  Evans. 

New  Hampshire. — Levi  Woodbury,  Charles 
G.  Atherton. 

Vehmont. — Samuel  Phelps,  "William  C.  Up- 
ham. 

Massachusetts.  —  Rufiis  Choate,  Isaac  C. 
Bates. 

Rhode  Islikd. — William  Sprague,  James  V. 
Simmons. 

Connecticut. — J.  W.  Huntington,  John  M. 
Niles. 

New  York.— N.  P.  Tallmadge,  Silas  Wright. 

New  Jersey. — W.  L.  Dayton,  Jacob  W. 
Miller. 
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Pennstlvania. — D.  W.  Sturgeon,  JambS  Bu- 
chanan. 

Dklaware. — R.  H.  Bayard,  Thomas  Clayton. 

Maryland. — William  D.  Merrick,  llcverdy 
Jolinson. 

Virginia. — Wm.  C.  Rives,  "Wm.  S.  Archer. 

North  Caroljva. — Willie  P.  Mangum,  Wm. 
H.  Haywood,  jr. 

South  Carolina. — Daniel  E.  linger,  George 
McDuffic. 

Georgia. — John  M.  Berrien,  Walter  T.  Col- 
quitt. 

Alabama. — William  R.  King,  Arthur  P. 
Bagby. 

Mississippi. — John  Henderson,  Robert  J. 
Walker. 

Louisiana. — Alexander  Barrow,  Alexander 
Porter. 

Tennessee.  —  E.  11.  Foster,  Spencer  Jar- 
nagan. 

Kentucky. — John  T.  Morehead,  John  J. 
Crittenden. 

Ohio. — Benjamin  Tappan,  William  Allen. 

Indiana. — Albert  S.  White,  Ed.  A.  Hannc- 
gan. 

Illinois. — James  Semple,  Sidney  Brecse. 

Missouri. — T.  H.  Benton,  D.  R.  Atchison. 

Arkansas. — Wm.  S.  Fulton.  A.  II.  Sevier. 

Michigan. — A.  S.  Porter,  W.  Woodbridge. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Maine. — Joshua  Herrick,  Robert  P.  Dunlap, 
Luther  Severance,  Hannibal  Hamlin. 

Massachusetts. — Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Dan- 
iel P.  King,  William  Parmenter,  Charles  Hud- 
son, (Vacancy),  John  Quuicy  Adams,  Henry 
William!?,  Joseph  Grinnel. 

New  Hampshire. — Edmimd  Burke,  John  R. 
Reding,  John  P.  Hale,  Moses  Norris,  jr. 

Rhode  Island. — Heury  Y.  Cranston,  Elisha 
R.  Potter. 

Connecticut. — Thomas  H.  Seymour,  Jolm 
Stewart,  George  S.  Catlin,  Samuel  Simons. 

Vermont. — Solomon  Foot,  Jacob  Collamer, 
George  P.  Marsh,  Paul  Dillingham,  jr. 

New  York. — Selah  B.  Strong,  Henry  C.  Mur- 
phy, J.  Philips  Phoenix,  William  B.  Maclay, 
Moses  G.  Leonard,  Hamilton  Fish,  Jos.  H.  An- 
derson, R.  D.  Davis,  Jas.  G.  Clinton,  Jeremiah 
Russell,  Zadoc  Pratt,  David  L.  Seymour,  Daniel 
D.  Barnard.  Wm.  G.  Hunter,  Lemuel  Stetson, 
Chesselden  Ellis,  Charles  S.  Benton,  Preston 
King,  Orville  Hungerford,  Samuel  Beardsley, 
J.  E.  Cary,  S.  M.  Purdy,  Orville  Robinson, 
Horace  Wheaton,  George  Rathbun,  Amasa  Dana, 
Byram  Green,  Thos.  J.  Patterson,  Charles  H. 
Carroll,  Wm,  S.  Hubbell,  Asher  Tyler,  Wm.  A. 
Moseley,  Albert  Smith,  Washington  Hunt. 

New  Jersey. — Lucius  Q.  C.  Elmer,  George 
Sykes,  Isaac  G.  Farlee,  Littleton  Kirkpatrick, 
Wm.  Wright. 

Pennsylvania. — Edward  J.  Morris,  Joseph 
R.  Ingersoll,  John  T.  Smith,  Charles  J.  Inger- 
6oll,  Jacob  S.  Yost,  Michael  H.  Jenks,  Abrah. 


R.  Mcllvaine,  Henry  Ncs,  James  Black,  Janics 
Irvin,  Andrew  Stewart,  Henry  D.  Foster.  .Jore- 
miah  Brown,  John  Ritter,  Rich.  Brodhciid.  jr., 
Benj.  A. Bidlack,  Almond  H.  Read,  Henry  I'l uk' 
Alexander  Ramsey,  John  Dickey,  WlUijuii  Wil- 
kins,  Samuel  Hays,  Charles  M.  Read,  Josii.li 
Buffington. 

Delaware. — George  B.  Rodney. 

Maryland. — J.  M.  S.  Causin,  F.  Brengle,  J. 
Withered,  J.  P.  Kennedy,  Dr.  Preston,  Thomas 
A.  Spence. 

Virginia.  —  Archibald  Atkinson,  Goo.  C. 
Dromgoole,  Walter  Coles,  Edmund  Ilubard, 
Thomas  W.  Gilmer,  John  W.  Jones,  Henry  A. 
Wise,  Willoughby  Newton,  Samuel  Chiltdii, 
William  F.  Lucas,  William  Taylor,  A.  A.  ('\va\)- 
man,  Geo.  W.  Hopkins,  Geo.  W.  Sumineis, 
Lewis  Steenrod. 

North  Carolina. — Thomas  J.  Clingm.in,  I). 
M.  Barringer,  David  S.  Reid,  Edmund  Delieny, 
R.  M.  Saunders,  James  J.  McKay,  J.  II.  Daniel, 
A.  H.  Arrington,  Kenneth  Rayner. 

South  Carolina. — James  A.  Black,  Ridianl 
F.  Simpson,  Joseph  A.  Woodward,  lohn  Camii- 
bell,  Artemas  Burt,  Isaac  E.  Holmes,  R.  Baiii- 
well  Rhett. 

Georgia. — E.  J.  Black,  II.  A.  Haralson.  J. 
II.  Lumpkin,  Howell  Cobb,  Wm.  II.  Stiks, 
Alexander  II.  Stevens,  A.  H.  Chappcll. 

Kentucky. — Linn  Boyd,  Willis  Green,  Henry 
Grider,  George  A.  Caldwell,  James  Stone,  Jolm 
White,  William  P.  Thompson,  Garrett  Davis, 
Richard  French,  J.  W.  Tibbatts. 

Tennessee. — Andrew  Johnson,  William  T. 
Senter,  Julius  W.  Blackwell,  Alvan  Culloin, 
George  W.  Jones,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  David  W. 
Dickinson,  James  H.  Peyton,  Cave  Johnson, 
John  B.  Ashe,  Milton  Brown. 

Ohio. — Alexander  Duncan,  John  B.  Welk^, 
Robt.  C.  Schenck,  Joseph  Vance,  Emery  D.  Pot- 
ter, Joseph  J.  McDowell,  John  I.  Vanmetir, 
Elias  Florence,  Heman  A.  !Moorc,  Jacob  Briuk- 
erhoff,  Samuel  F.  Vinton,  Perley  B.  Johnson, 
Alexander  Harper,  Joseph  Morris,  James 
Mathews,  Wm.  C.  McCauslin,  Ezra  Dean,  Daniel 
R.  Tilden,  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  H.  R.  Brinker- 
hoff. 

Louisiana. — John  Slidell,  Alcee  Labranche, 
John  B.  Dawson,  P.  E.  Bossier. 

Indiana. — Robt.  Dale  Owen,  Thomas  J.  Hen- 
ley, Thomas  Smith,  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Wm.  J. 
Brown.  John  W.  Davis,  Joseph  A.  Wright,  John 
Pettit,  Samuel  C.  Sample,  Andrew  Kennedy. 

Illinois.— Robert  Smith,  John  A.  McCler- 
nand,  Orlando  B.  Ficklin,  John  Wentworth, 
Stephen  A.  Douglass,  Joseph  P.  Uoge,  J.  J. 
Hardin. 

Alabama.— James  Dellet,  James  E.  Belsur, 
Dixon  II.  Lewis,  William  W.  Payne,  George  S. 
Houston,  Reuben  Chapman,  Felix  McConnell. 

Mississippi.— Wm.  II.  Ilammett,  Robert  W. 
Roberts,  Jacob  Thompson,  Tilghman  JI.  Tucker. 

Missouri.— James  M.  Hughes,  James  U. 
Rclfe,  Gustavus  B.  Bower,  James  B.  Bowliu. 
John  Jameson. 
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Arkansas. — Edward  Cress. 
Michigan. — Robert  McClelland, Lucius  Lyon, 
James  B.  Hunt. 

Tcrrilorial  Delegates. 

Florida. — David  Levy. 
Wisconsin. — Heniy  Dodp;©. 
lowA. — Augustus  C.  Dodge. 

The  election  of  Speaker  was  the  lirst  busi- 
ness on  the  assembling  of  the  Congrc.'^a,  and  its 
result  was  the  authentic  exposition  of  the 
state  of  parties.  Air.  John  W.  Jones,  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  democratic  candidate,  received  128 
votes  on  the  first  ballot,  and  was  elected — 
the  whig  candidate  (Mr.  John  White,  late 
Speaker)  receiving  59.  An  adverse  majority 
of  more  than  two  to  one  was  the  result  to  the 
whig  party  at  the  first  election  after  the  extra 
session  of  1841  —at  the  first  election  after  that 
"log-cabin,  hard-cider  and  coon-skin  "  campaign 
in  which  the  wliigs  had  carried  the  presidential 
election  by  234  electoral  votes  against  CO :  so 
truly  had  the  democratic  senators  foreseen  the 
destruction  of  the  party  in  the  contests  of  the 
extiu  session  of  1841.  The  Tyler  party  was 
"nowhere" — Mr.  Wise  alone  being  classified 
as  such — the  rest,  so  few  in  number  as  to  have 
been  called  the  "corporal's  guard,"  had  been 
left  out  of  Congress  by  their  constituents,  or 
had  received  office  from  Mr.  Tyler,  and  gone  off. 
Mr.  Caleb  McNulty,  of  Ohio,  also  democratic, 
was  elected  clerk  of  the  House,  and  by  a  vote 
of  two  to  one,  thus  ousting  an  experienced  and 
capable  whig  officer,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Mat- 
thew St.  Clair  Clarke — a  change  which  turned 
out  to  be  unfortunate  for  the  friends  of  the 
House,  and  mortifying  to  those  who  did  it — the 
new  clerk  becoming  a  subject  of  indictment  for 
embezzlement  before  his  service  was  over. 


CHAPTER    CXXVII. 

ME.  TYLEE'S  SECOND  ANNUAL  MESSAQK 

TiiK  prominent  topics  of  the  message  were  the 
state  of  our  affairs  with  Great  Britain  and  Mex- 
ico—with the  former  in  relation  to  Oregon,  the 
latter  in  relation  to  Texas.  In  the  .same  breath 
in  which  the  President  announced  the  happy  re- 
sults of  the  Ashburton  treaty,  he  was  forced  to 


go  on  and  show  the  improvidence  of  that  treaty 
on  our  part,  in  not  exacting  a  settlement  of  the 
questions  which  concerned  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  while  settling  tho.se  which  lay 
near  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain.  The 
Oregon  territorial  boundary  was  one  of  these 
omitted  American  subjects ;  but  though  passed 
over  by  the  government  in  the  negotiations,  it 
was  forced  upon  its  attention  by  the  people.  A 
stream  of  emigration  was  ponring  into  that 
territory,  and  their  presence  on  the  banks  of 
the  Columbia  can.sed  tlic  attention  of  both  gov- 
ernments to  be  drawn  to  the  question  of  titles 
and  boundaries ;  and  Mr.  Tyler  introduced  it  ac- 
cordingly to  Congress. 

"  A  question  of  much  importance  still  remains 
to  be  adjusted  between  them.  The  territorial 
limits  of  the  two  countries  in  relation  to  what 
is  commonly  known  as  the  Oregon  Territory, 
still  remains  in  dispute.  The  ''nito<l  States 
would  be  at  all  times  indisposed  to  aggrandize 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  any  other  nation ; 
but  while  they  would  be  restrained  by  princi- 
ples of  honor,  which  should  govern  the  conduct 
of  nations  as  well  as  that  of  individuals,  from 
setting  up  a  demand  for  territory  which  does 
not  belong  to  them,  they  would  as  unwillingly 
consent  to  a  surrender  of  their  rights.  After  the 
most  rigid,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  unbiassed 
examination  of  the  subject,  the  United  States  have 
always  contended  that  their  rights  appertain  to 
the  entire  region  of  country  lying  on  the  Pacific, 
and  embraced  within  42°  and  54°  40'  of  north 
latitude.  This  claim  being  controverted  by 
Great  Britain,  those  who  have  preceded  the 
present  Execative — actuated,  no  doubt,  by  an 
earnest  desire  to  adjust  the  matter  upon  terms 
mutually  satisfactory  to  both  countries — have 
caused  to  be  submitted  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment propositions  for  settlement  and  final  ad- 
justment, which,  however,  have  not  proved 
heretofore  acceptable  to  it.  Our  Minister  at 
London  has,  under  instructions,  again  brought 
the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  that  Govern- 
ment ;  and  while  nothing  will  be  done  to  com- 
promit  the  rights  or  honor  of  the  United  States, 
every  proper  expedient  will  be  resorted  to,  in 
order  to  bring  the  negotiation  now  in  the  pro- 
gress of  resumption  to  a  speedy  aud  happy  ter- 
mination." 

This  passage,  while  letting  it  be  seen  that  we 
were  already  engaged  in  a  serious  controversy 
with  Great  Britain — engaged  in  it  almost  before 
the  ink  was  dry  which  Iiad  celebrated  the  peace 
mission  which  was  to  .settle  all  questions — also 
committed  a  serious  mistake  in  point  of  fact,  and 
which  being  taken  up  as  a  party  watchword,  be- 
came a  difficult  and  delicate  point  of  manage- 
ment at  home :  it  was  the  line  of  54  degrees  40 
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minutes  north  for  our  northern  boundary  on 
the  Pacific.  The  message  says  that  the  United 
States  have  always  contended  for  that  line. 
That  is  an  error.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
dispute,  the  United  States  goremment  hod  pro- 
posed the  |)ara11el  of  49  degrees,  as  being  the 
continuation  of  tlio  dividing  line  on  this  side  of 
tlie  Rocky  Mountains,  and  gorerned  by  the 
same  law — the  decision  of  the  commissaries  ap- 
pointed by  the  British  and  French  under  the 
tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  to  estab- 
lish boundaries  between  them  on  the  continent 
of  North  America.  President  Jefferson  offered 
that  line  in  1807 — which  was  immediatcl}'  after 
the  return  of  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clark  from 
their  meritorious  expedition,  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  sren  that  a  question  of  boundary  was  to 
arise  in  that  quarter  with  Great  Britain.  Presi- 
dent Monroe  made  the  same  offer  in  1818,  and 
also  in  1824.  Mr.  Adams  renewed  it  in  182G : 
80  that,  so  far  from  having  al'vays  claimed  to 
54-40,  the  United  States  had  always  offered  the 
parallel  of  49.  As  to  54-40,  no  American 
statesman  had  ever  thought  of  originating  a 
title  there.  It  was  a  Russian  point  of  demarca- 
tion on  the  coast  and  islands — ^not  a  continental 
line  at  all — first  assigned  to  the  Russian  Fur 
Company  by  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  afterwards 
yielded  to  Russia  by  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  separately,  in  separating  their 
respective  claims  on  the  north-west  of  America. 
She  was  allowed  to  come  south  to  that  point  on 
the  coast  and  islands,  not  penetrating  the  in- 
terior of  the  continent — leaving  the  rest  for 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to  settle  as 
they  could.  It  was  proposed  at  the  time  that 
the  three  powers  should  settle  together — in  a 
tripartite  treaty :  but  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
like  a  wise  man,  contented  himself  with  settling 
his  own  boundary,  without  mixing  himself  in 
the  dispute  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  This  he  did  about  the  year 
1820 :  and  it  was  long  afterwards,  and  by  those 
who  knew  but  little  of  this  establishment  of 
a  southern  limit  for  the  Russmn  Fur  Com- 
pany, that  this  point  established  in  their  charter, 
and  afterwards  agreed  to  by  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  was  taken  up  as  the  northern 
boundary  for  the  United  States.  It  was  a  great 
error  in  Mr.  Tyler  to  put  this  Russian  limit  in 
his  message  for  our  line  ;  and,  being  taken  up 
by  party  spirit,  and  put  into  one  of  those  mush- 
room   political    creeds,    called     "  platfonns " 


(wherewith  this  latter  generation  has  liwii  so 
plentifully  cursed),  it  came  near  involviiij;  tlii' 
United  States  in  war. 

The  prosjwctive  war  with  Mexico  on  tlie  suli- 
ject  of  Texas  was  thus  shadowed  forth : 

"  I  communicate  herewith  certiiiu  di'spulclics 
received  from  our  Minister  ut  Mexico,  anil  uIm. 
a  c^rresponduncc  which  has  recently  ooinncl 
between  the  envoy  from  that  republic  and  the 
Secretary  of  State.  It  must  be  regarded  as  iidf 
a  little  extraonlinary  that  the  poverniiuiit  of 
Mexico,  in  aiuicipution  of  a  public  di.«'us>ii.ii, 
which  it  has  been  pleased  to  infer,  from  ncws- 
piiper  publications,  as  likely  to  take  yhn-  in 
Cfingress,  relating  to  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  United  States,  should  have  so  far  antici- 
pated the  result  of  such  discussion  as  to  liavi' 
announce<l  its  determination  to  visit  any  siaii 
anticipated  decision  by  a  formal  declaration  of 
war  against  the  United  States.  If  (icsi;:iR(l 
to  prevent  Congress  from  introducin}:  tliiu 
question  as  a  ht  subject  for  its  calm  (lelikni- 
tion  and  final  Judgment,  the  Executive  Ims  tm 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  entirely  fail  of  its 
object.  The  representatives  of  a  brave  and 
patriotic  people  will  sutler  no  apprehension  of 
future  conseciuences  to  embarniss  them  in  tiio 
course  of  their  proposed  deliberations.  Nor 
will  the  Executive  Department  of  the  govern- 
ment fail,  for  any  such  cause,  to  discharge  its 
whole  duty  to  the  country." 

At  the  time  of  communicating  this  informa- 
tion to  Congress,  the  President  was  far  advanced 
in  a  treaty  with  Texas  for  her  annexation  t.. 
the  United  States— an  event  which  would  be 
war  itself  with  Mexico,  without  any  declaration 
on  her  part,  or  our  part — she  being  then  at  war 
with  Texas  as  a  revolted  province,  and  en- 
deavoring to  reclaim  her  to  her  former  subjec- 
tion. Still  prepossessed  with  his  idea  of  a  na- 
tional currency  of  paper  money,  in  preference 
to  gold  and  silver,  the  President  recurs  to  his 
previous  recommendation  for  an  Exchequer 
bank — regrets  its  rtjection  by  Congress,— 
vaunts  its  utility — and  thinks  that  it  would 
still  aid,  in  a  modified  form,  in  restoring  the 
currency  to  a  .sound  and  healthy  state. 

"  In  view  of  the  disordered  condition  of  tlie 
currency  at  the  time,  and  the  high  rates  of  ex- 
change between  different  parts  of  the  country, 
1  felt  it  to  be  incumbent  on  me  to  present  to 
the  consideration  of  your  predecessors  a  propo- 
sition conflicting  in  no  degree  with  the  consti- 
tution or  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  having 
the  sanction— not  in  detail,  but  in  principle— of 
some  of  the  eminent  men  who  had  preceded  uie 
in  the  executive  office.  That  proposition  con- 
templated the  issuing  of  treasury  notes  of  de- 
nominations not  less  than  five,  nor  more  tluiu 
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one  hiindri'd  dollars,  to  Ik?  einjiloycd  in  payment 
of  the  obli);ati()ns  of  the  poveriiiiu'iit  in  lieu  of 
gold  and  wilver,  at  the  option  of  the  public 
creditor,  ami  to  un  amount  not  oxoeedinfj 
$15,()()(),()(I0.  It  wa.s  proposed  to  make  them 
receivable  every  where,  and  to  establish  at 
various  fwints  deiMJsitories  of  gold  and  silverj 
to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  redemption  of  such 
notes,  so  as  to  insure  their  convertibility  into 
gpecic.  No  doubt  was  entertained  that  such 
notes  would  have  maintained  a  par  value  with 
gold  and  silver — thus  funiishinn  a  pajKT  cur- 
rency of  equal  value  over  the  Cnioii,  thereby 
mcctinp  the  just  ex|)ectation8  of  the  jjeople, 
and  fulfillinp;  the  duties  of  a  parental  govern- 
ment. Whether  the  depositories  should  be 
permitted  to  sell  or  purchase  bills  under  very 
limited  restrictions,  to;;ether  with  all  its  other 
details,  was  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  Con- 
gress, and  was  regarded  as  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. I  thought  then,  and  think  now,  that 
such  an  arrangement  would  have  been  attended 
with  the  happiest  results.  The  whole  matter 
of  the  currency  would  have  been  placed  where, 
by  the  constitution,  it  was  designed  to  be  phicecl 
—under  the  immediate  supervision  and  control 
of  Congress.  The  action  of  the  government 
would  have  been  independent  of  all  corporations ; 
and  the  same  eye  which  rests  unceasingly  on 
the  specie  currency,  and  guards  it  against  adul- 
teration, would  also  have  rested  on  the  paper 
currency,  to  control  and  regulate  its  issues, 
and  protect  it  against  depreciation.  Under 
all  the  responsibilities  attached  to  the  station 
which  I  occupy,  and  in  redemption  of  a  pledge 
given  to  the  last  Congress,  at  the  clo.se  of  its 
lirst  session,  I  submitted  tlie  suggestion  to  its 
consideration  at  two  consecutive  sessions.  The 
recommendation,  however,  met  with  no  favor 
at  its  hands.  While  I  am  free  to  admit  that 
the  necessities  of  the  times  have  since  become 
greatly  ameliorated,  and  that  there  is  good 
reason  to  hope  that  the  country  is  safely  and 
rapidly  emerging  from  the  difficulties  and  em- 
barrassments wiiich  every  where  surrounded  it 
in  1841,  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  its  restora- 
tion to  a  sound  and  healthy  condition  would  be 
greatly  expedited  by  a  resort  to  the  expedient 
in  a  modified  form," 

Such  were  still  the  sighings  and  longings  of 
Mr.  Tyler  for  a  national  currency  of  paper 
money.  They  were  his  valedictory  to  that  de- 
lusive cheat.  Before  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
present  au  *her  annual  message,  the  Indepen- 
dent Treasury  System,  and  the  revived  gold 
currency  had  done  their  office — had  given  ease 
and  safety  to  the  government  finances,  had  re- 
stored prosperity  and  confidence  to  the  commu- 
nity, and  placed  the  country  in  a  condition  to 
disjjense  with  all  small  money  paper  currency — 
all  under  twenty  dollars — if  it  only  had  the 
wisdom  to  do  so. 


CHAPTER    CXXVIII. 

EXPLOSION  OK  THE  (iUKAT  Gt'N  ON  HOAUDTIIE 
ntlNCETON  MAN-OF-WAU:  THE  KILLED  AND 
WOUNDED. 

O.N  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  February,  a 
company  of  some  hundred  guests,  invited  by 
Conmiodoro  Stockton,  including  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  his  cabinet,  members  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  citizens  and  strangers, 
with  a  great  number  of  ladies,  headed  by  Mrs. 
Madison,  ex-prcsidentcss,  repaired  on  board  the 
steamer  man-of-war  Princeton,  then  lying  in  the 
river  below  the  city,  to  witness  the  working  of 
her  machinery  (a  screw  i)ropeller),  and  to  ob- 
serve the  fire  of  her  two  great  guns — throwing 
balls  of  225  pounds  each.  The  vessel  was  the 
pride  and  pet  of  the  commodore,  and  having 
undergone  all  the  trials  necessary  to  prove  her 
machinery  and  her  guns,  was  brought  round  to 
Washington  for  exhibition  to  the  public  authori- 
ties. The  day  was  pleasant — the  company  nu- 
merous and  gay.  On  the  way  down  to  the 
vessel  a  person  whispered  in  my  ear  that  Nicho- 
las Biddle  was  dead.  It  was  my  first  informa- 
tion of  that  event,  and  heard  not  without  re- 
flections on  the  instability  and  shadowy  fleet- 
ingness of  the  pursuits  and  contests  of  this  life. 
Mr.  Biddle  had  been  a  Power  in  the  State,  and 
for  years  had  baffled  or  balanced  the  power  of 
the  government,  lie  had  now  vanished,  and 
the  news  of  his  death  came  in  a  whisper,  not 
announced  in  a  tumult  of  voices ;  and  those  who 
had  contended  with  him  might  sec  their  own 
sudden  and  silent  evanescence  in  his.  It  was  a 
lesson  upon  human  instability,  and  felt  as  such ; 
but  without  a  thought  or  presentiment  that, 
lx;fore  the  sun  sliould  go  down,  many  of  that  high 
and  gay  company  .should  vanish  from  earth — 
and  the  one  so  seriously  impressed  barely  fail 
to  be  of  the  number. 

The  vessel  had  proceeded  down  the  river  be- 
low the  grave  of  Washington — below  Mount 
Vernon — and  wa.s  on  her  return,  the  machinery 
working  beautifully,  the  guns  firing  well,  and 
the  exhibition  of  the  day  happily  over.  It  was 
four-o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  a  sumptuous 
collation  had  refreshed  and  enlivened  the  guests. 
They  were  still  at  the  table,  when  word  was 
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brought  down  tlmt  one  of  the  pins  wiis  to  liu 
fired  uf^niii  ;  imd  iiiiinediattly  I  lie  conipnny  rose 
to  go  on  deck  and  ol)serve  the  fire — tlie  h)ng 
and  vacant  Htrctcli  in  the  river  giving  full  room 
for  the  utmost  range  of  the  hall.  The  President 
and  his  cahinet  went  foremost,  this  writer  among 
them,  conversing  with  Mr.  Oilmer,  Secretary  of 
tho  Navy.  The  President  was  called  back  : 
the  others  went  on,  and  took  their  places  on 
the  left  of  the  gun — jtointing  down  tho  river. 
Tho  commodoro  was  with  this  group,  which 
mode  a  cluster  near  the  gun,  with  a  crowd 
behind,  and  many  all  around.  I  had  con- 
tinued my  place  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Gilmer,  and 
of  course  was  in  tho  front  of  the  mass  which 
crowded  up  to  the  gun.  The  lieutenant  of  the 
vessel,  Mr.  Hunt,  came  and  whispered  in  my 
ear  that  I  would  seo  tho  range  of  tho  ball 
better  from  the  breech ;  and  proposed  to  change 
my  place.  It  was  a  tribute  to  my  business 
habits,  being  indebted  for  this  attention  to  the 
interest  which  I  had  taken  all  day  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  ship,  and  the  firing  of  her  great  guns. 
The  lieutenant  placed  me  on  a  carronade  car- 
riage, some  six  feet  in  the  rear  of  the  gun,  and 
in  tho  lino  of  her  range.  Senator  Phelps  had 
stopped  on  my  left,  with  a  young  lady  of  Mary- 
land (Miss  Sommerville)  on  his  arm.  I  asked 
them  to  get  on  the  carriage  to  my  right  (not 
choosing  to  lose  my  point  of  observation : 
which  they  did — the  young  lady  between  us, 
and  supported  by  us  both,  with  the  usual  civil 
phrases,  that  wo  would  take  care  of  her.  The 
lieutenant  caused  the  gun  to  be  worked,  to 
show  the  ease  and  precision  with  which  her 
direction  could  be  changed,  and  then  pointed 
down  the  river  to  make  tho  fire — himself  and 
the  gunners  standing  near  tho  breech  on  the 
right  I  opened  my  mouth  wide  to  receive  the 
concussion  on  tho  inside  as  well  as  on  the  out- 
side of  the  head  and  ears,  so  as  to  lessen  the 
force  of  the  external  shock.  I  saw  the  hammer 
pnlled  back — heard  a  tap — saw  a  flash — felt  a 
blast  in  the  face,  and  know  that  my  hat  was 
gone :  and  that  was  tho  last  that  I  knew  of  the 
world,  or  of  myself,  for  a  time,  of  which  I  can 
give  no  account.  The  first  that  I  knew  of  my- 
self, or  of  any  thing  afterwards,  was  rising  up 
at  the  breech  of  the  gun,  seeing  the  gun  itself 
split  ope  — two  seamen,  the  blood  oozing  from 
their  ears  and  nostrils,  rising  and  reeling  near 
me — Commodore  Stockton,  hat  gone,  and  face 


bliu.kened,  standing  IkjU  uprinlit,  staring  llxedly 
«ipon  the  shattered  gun.  I  had  heard  no  noiso 
—no  more  than  the  dead.  I  only  knew  tlmt  the 
gun  had  liursted  from  seeing  its  fragments.  I 
felt  no  injury,  and  put  my  aim  under  the  head 
of  a  seaman,  endeavoring  to  rise,  and  fulling  hack. 
By  that  time  friends  had  ran  up,  and  led  nie  to 
the  bow— telling  me  oftei  wards  that  llicri!  was 
a  8U|)ernatural  whiteness  in  the  liu-e  and  hands 
— all  the  blood  in  fact  having  lieen  driven  from 
tho  surface.  I  saw  none  of  the  killed:  they 
had  been  removed  before  conaciousniss  returned. 
All  that  were  on  the  left  had  been  killed,  the 
gun  bursting  on  that  side,  an<l  throwing  a  largo 
fragment,  some  tons  weight,  on  the  cluster  from 
which  I  had  been  removed,  crushing  the  front 
rank  with  its  force  and  weight.  Mr,  I'pshur, 
Secretary  of  State;  Mr.  Gilmer,  Secretary  of 
tho  Navy;  Commodoro  Kennon,  of  the  navy; 
Mr.  Virgil  Maxey,  late  Unitetl  States  charge  at 
the  Hague  ;  Mr.  Gardiner  of  New  York,  father- 
in-law  that  would  have  been  to  Mr.  Tyler — 
were  tho  dead.  Eleven  seamen  were  injured — 
two  mortally.  Commodore  Stuck  ton  was 
scorched  by  the  burning  powder,  and  stunned 
by  the  concussion;  but  not  further  injured.  I 
had  tho  tympanum  of  the  left  ear  bursted 
through,  the  warm  air  from  the  lungs  issuing 
from  it  at  every  breathing.  Senator  l'lielj)s  and 
the  young  lady  on  my  right,  had  fallen  inwards 
towards  the  gun,  but  got  up  without  injury. 
We  all  three  had  fallen  inwards,  as  into  a 
vacuum.  The  President's  servant  who  was  next 
me  on  the  left  was  killed.  Twenty  feet  of  the 
vessels  bulwark  immediately  behind  me  was 
blown  away.  Several  of  the  killed  had  members 
of  theirfamily  on  board — to  be  deluded  for  a  little 
while,  by  the  care  of  friends,  with  the  belief  tlmt 
those  so  dear  to  them  were  only  hurt.  Several 
were  prevented  from  being  in  the  crushed  cluster 
by  the  merest  accidents — Mr.  Tyler  being  called 
back — Mr.  Seaton  not  finding  his  hat  in  time— 
myself  taken  out  of  it  the  moment  before  the 
catastrophe.  Fortunately  there  were  physicians 
on  board  to  do  what  was  right  for  the  injured, 
and  to  prevent  blood-letting,  so  ready  to  be  called 
for  by  tho  uninformed,  and  so  fatal  when  the 
powers  of  life  were  all  on  the  retreat.  Gloomily 
and  sad  the  gay  company  of  the  morning  re- 
turned to  tho  city,  and  the  calamitous  intelli- 
gence flew  over  the  land.  For  myself,  I  had 
gone  through  the  experience  of  a  sudden  death, 
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as  if  iioin  lifibtninj;,  which  e.\tinj;ninheH  know- 
lcd|::e  and  Kcnsutioti,  and  takes  ono  out  of  the 
world  without  thought  or  feeling.  I  think  I 
know  wliat  it  is  to  die  without  knowing  it — and 
that  such  a  death  Is  nothing  to  him  that  revives. 
The  rapid  and  lucid  working  of  the  niiiid  to  the 
instant  of  extinction,  is  tlic  marvel  that  still 
astonishes  ine.  1  lienrd  the  taji — saw  the  lla.>li 
-felt  the  blast — and  knew  nothing  of  the  ex- 
plosion. I  wiLS  cut  olC  in  that  inappreciable 
|)oint  of  time  which  intervened  In'tween  the 
flash  and  the  fire — between  the  burning  of  the 
powder  in  the  touch-hole,  and  the  burning  of  it 
in  the  barrel  of  the  gun.  No  mind  can  seize 
that  point  of  time — no  thought  can  measure  it ; 
yet  to  me  it  was  distinctly  marked,  <livided  life 
from  death — the  life  that  sees,  and  feels,  and 
knows— from  death  (for  such  it  was  for  the 
time),  which  annihilates  self  and  the  world. 
And  now  is  credible  to  me,  or  ratlicr  compre- 
hensible, what  persons  have  told  me  of  the  rapid 
and  clear  working  of  the  mind  in  sudden  and 
dreadful  catastrophes — as  in  steamboat  explo- 
sions, and  being  blown  into  the  air,  and  have 
the  events  of  their  lives  pass  in  review  before 
them,  and  even  speculate  upon  the  chances  of 
falling  on  the  deck,  and  being  crushed,  or  falling 
on  the  water  and  swimming:  and  persons  re- 
covered from  drowning,  and  running  their  whole 
lives  over  in  the  interval  between  losing  hope 
and  losing  consciousness. 


CHAPTER    CXXIX. 

EECON'STUUCTION  OF  MB.  TYLEU'S  CABINET. 

This  was  the  second  event  of  the  kind  during 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Tyler — the  first  in- 
duced by  the  resignation  of  Messrs.  Ewing, 
Crittenden,  Bell,  and  Badger,  in  1841;  the 
second,  by  the  deaths  of  Messrs.  Upshur  and 
Gilmer  by  the  explosion  of  the  Princeton  gun. 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  ; 
John  C.  Spencer  of  New  York,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  William  Wilkins  of  Pennsylvania, 
Secretary  at  War ;  John  Y.  Mason,  of  Virginia, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  ;  Charles  A.  Wicklitfe, 
of  Kentucky,  Postmaster  General ;  John  Nel- 
son, of    Maryland,  Attorney  General.      The 


resignation  of  Mr.  Siieueer  in  u  short  lime 
made  a  vacancy  in  the  Treasury,  which  was 
filled  liy  the  appointment  of  George  M.  Bibb,  of 
Kentucky. 


CHAPTER    CXXX. 

DEATH   or   SK.NATOK    TOUTEl!,   oK    I.ol'ISIANA : 
EfLOOlirM  oi'  mi:.  ItENTON. 

Mr.  Benton.  I  rise  to  second  the  motion 
which  has  been  made  to  render  the  last  honors 
of  this  chamlH'r  to  our  deceased  brother  sena- 
tor, whose  death  has  been  so  feelingly  aii- 
nonnced ;  and  in  doing  so,  I  coiii])ly  with  nu 
obligation  of  friendship,  as  well  as  conform  to 
the  usage  of  the  Senate.  I  am  the  oldest  jier- 
sonal  friend  which  the  illustrious  deceased  rould 
have  upon  this  floor,  and  amongst  the  oldest 
which  he  could  have  in  the  United  States,  It 
is  now,  sir,  more  than  the  jieriod  of  a  genera- 
tion— more  than  the  third  of  a  centuiy — since 
the  then  emigrant  Irish  boy,  Alexainler  Por- 
ter, and  myself,  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Ciim- 
berliuid  River,  at  Nashville,  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee ;  when  commenced  a  friendsliii)  which 
death  only  dissolved  on  his  part.  We  belonged 
to  a  circle  of  young  lawyers  and  student  \  at 
law,  who  had  the  world  before  them,  and 
nothing  but  their  exertions  to  dejiend  upon. 
First  a  clerk  in  his  uncle's  store,  then  a  student 
at  law,  and  always  a  lover  of  b(X)ks,  the  young 
Porter  was  one  of  that  circle,  niid  it  was  the 
custom  of  all  that  belonged  to  it  to  sjiend  their 
leisure  hours  in  the  delightful  occuiiation  of 
reading.  History,  poetry,  elocution,  biography, 
the  ennobling  siieeclies  of  the  living  and  the 
dead,  were  our  social  recreation ;  and  the 
youngest  member  of  the  circle  was  one  of  our 
favorite  readers.  He  read  well,  because  ho 
comprehended  clearly,  felt  strongly,  remarked 
beautifully  upon  striking  jiassages,  and  gave  a 
new  charm  to  the  whole  with  his  rich,  mel- 
lifiuous  Irish  accent.  It  was  then  that  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  Ireland  and  her  children, 
read  the  ample  story  of  her  wrongs,  learnt  the 
long  list  of  her  martyred  patriots'  names,  sym- 
pathized in  their  fate,  and  imbiljed  the  feelings 
for  a  noble  and  oppressed  peojjle  which  the  ex- 
tinction of  my  own  life  can  alone  extinguish. 
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Time  aiul  cveiitN  diHpiTHt'il  tliut  circle.  Tho 
youiiK  PorttT,  liin  law  licensu  ni>?nf(l,  wont  to 
tliu  Lower  MisHiMttippi ;  I  to  the  I'ppcr.  And, 
yeiUH  afleiwimlM,  we  met  «)n  this  floor,  senators 
from  (lillerent  parts  of  tliat  vast  Louisiana 
which  was  not  oven  a  part  of  the  American 
Union  at  tlio  time  that  he  and  I  were  horn. 
We  met  liere  in  the  session  of  1  H,'5;5-'.'!4 — hi^h 
party  times,  and  on  opposite  sides  of  the  ^reat 
party  line  ;  but  wo  met  as  we  had  parted  years 
before.  AVc  met  as  friends ;  and,  thoii(;h  often 
our  part  to  reply  to  each  other  in  the  ardent 
debate,  yet  never  did  we  do  it  with  other  feel- 
ings than  those  with  which  wo  were  wont  to 
discuss  our  subjects  of  recreation  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cumberland. 

I  mention  these  circumstances,  Mr.  President, 
because,  while  they  arc  honorable  to  the  de- 
ceased, they  are  also  justilicatory  to  myself  for 
appearing  as  the  second  to  the  motion  which 
has  been  ma<le.  A  personal  friendship  of  al- 
most forty  years  gives  me  a  right  to  appear  as 
a  friend  to  the  deceased  on  this  occasion,  and  to 
perform  the  office  which  the  rules  and  the  usage 
of  the  Senate  permit,  and  which  so  many  other 
Bcnators  would  so  cordially  and  ,so  failhfidly 
perform. 

In  performing  this  odice,  I  have,  literally,  but 
little  less  to  do  but  to  second  the  motion  of  the 
senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Barrow),  The 
mover  has  done  ample  justice  to  his  great  sub- 
ject, lie  also  had  the  advantage  of  long  ac- 
quaintance and  intimate  personal  friendship 
with  the  deceased.  He  also  know  him  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cumberland,  though  too  young  to 
belong  to  the  circle  of  young  lawyers  and  law 
students,  of  which  the  junior  member — the 
young  Alexander  Porter — was  the  chief  orna- 
ment and  delight.  But  he  knew  him — long 
and  intimately — and  has  given  evidence  of  that 
knowledge  in  the  just,  the  feeling,  the  cordial, 
and  impressive  eulogium  which  he  has  just  de- 
livered on  the  life  and  character  of  his  deceased 
friend  and  colleague.  He  has  presented  to  you 
the  matured  man,  as  developed  in  his  ripe  and 
meridian  nge :  he  has  presented  to  you  the 
finished  scholar — the  eminent  lawyer — the  pro- 
found judge — the  distinguished  senator — the 
firm  patriot — the  constant  friend — the  honor- 
able man — the  brilliant  converscr — the  social, 
cheerful,  witty  companion.  lie  has  presented 
to  you  the  ripe  fruit,  of  which  I  saw  the  early 


blosHom,  and  of  which  I  felt  the  aHsmaiice 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  that  it  would  rijion 
into  the  golden  fruit  which  we  have  all  heluld. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  no  vain  or  empty  riTc- 
monittl  in  which  the  Senate  is  now  engaged. 
Honors  to  the  illustrious  dead  go  Ix-yond  tliu 
discharge  of  a  debt  of  justice  to  ihem,  and  the 
rendition  of  consolation  to  their  friends:  they 
become  lessons  anil  examples  for  the  living. 
The  story  of  their  humble  Iwginning  and  noble 
conclusion,  is  an  example  to  Ik-  followed,  and  an 
excitement  to  be  felt.  And  where  shall  we  find 
an  example  more  worthy  of  imitation,  or  more 
full  of  encouragement,  than  in  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  Alexander  Porter?— a  lad  of  tender 
age— an  orphan  with  a  widowed  mother  and 
younger  children— the  father  martyred  in  the 
cause  of  freedom — an  exile  before  he  was  ten 
years  old — an  ocean  to  bo  crossed,  and  a  strange 
land  to  be  seen,  and  a  wiK'"rness  of  a  thousand 
miles  to  bo  penetrated  before  he  could  find  a 
resting-place  for  the  sole  of  his  foot :  then  edu- 
cation to  be  acquired,  support  to  be  earned,  and 
c  ven  citizenship  to  bo  gained,  bi'lbre  he  could 
make  his  own  talents  available  to  his  support : 
conquering  all  these  difficulties  by  his  own  ex- 
ertions,  and  the  aid  of  an  affectionato  uncle— (I 
will  name  him,  for  the  benefactor  of  youth  de- 
serves to  be  named,  and  named  with  honor  in 
the  highest  places) — with  no  other  aid  but  that 
of  an  uncle's  kindness,  Mr.  Alexander  Porter, 
sen.,  merchant  of  Nashville,  also  an  emigrant 
from  Ireland,  and  full  of  the  generous  qualities 
which  belong  to  the  children  of  that  soil :  this 
lad,  an  exile  and  an  orphan  from  the  Old  World, 
thus  starting  in  the  New  World,  with  every 
thing  to  gain  before  it  could  be  enjoyed,  soon 
attained  every  earthly  object,  either  brilliant  or 
substantial,  for  which  we  live  and  struggle  in 
this  life — honors,  fortune,  friends ;  the  highest 
professional  and  political  distinction ;  long  a 
supreme  judge  in  his  adopted  State ;  twice  a 
senator  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States — 
wearing  all  his  honors  fresh  and  glowing  to  the 
last  moment  of  his  life — and  the  announcement 
of  his  death  followed  by  the  adjournment  of 
the  two  Houses  of  the  American  Congress! 
What  a  noble  and  crowning  conclusion  to  a  he- 
ginning  so  humble,  and  so  apparently  hopeless ! 
Honors  to  such  a  life — the  honors  which  we 
now  pay  to  the  memory  of  Senator  Porter — are 
not  mere  offerings  to  the  dead,  or  mere  consola- 
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tions to  the  feclingH  of  mirviviiijf  friendH  and  n- 
lation.M ;  tliey  go  further,  and  liiconie  inrentivrs 
and  imlucements  to  the  irigonuoiiM  youth  of  tin- 
pnsent  and  siureodiiig  generatioiiH,  encouraging 
their  hopes,  and  firing  their  spirits  with  a  gen- 
erous emulation. 

Nor  do  the  benefits  of  these  honors  stop  with 
individuals,  nor  even  with  masses,  or  genera- 
tioni*  of  men.  Tliey  are  not  confined  to  j>er- 
>ons,  hut  rise  to  inatitntmtg — to  the  noble  re- 
publican institutions  under  which  such  things 
can  1h' !  Ilepubliciin  government  itself — that 
IfOTcrnment  which  htdds  man  tO]ietli(r  in  the 
proud  state  of  efjuality  and  lilierty — this  gov- 
ernment is  benefited  by  the  exhibiti<m  of  the 
examples  such  as  we  now  celebrate,  and  by  the 
rendition  of  the  lionors  such  as  we  now  pay. 
Our  deceaseil  brother  senator  has  lionored  and 
benefited  our  free  republican  institutions  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  advanced  liimself 
under  them ;  and  we  make  manifest  that  bene- 
fit by  (he  honors  which  wo  pay  him.  He  has 
(riven  a  practical  ilhistration  of  the  working  of 
our  free,  and  equal,  and  elective  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  cur  honors  proclaim  the  nature  of 
that  working.  What  Is  dono  in  tliis  chamber 
is  not  done  in  a  corner,  but  on  a  lofty  eminence, 
feen  of  all  people.  Europe,  as  well  as  Ameri- 
ca, will  see  how  our  form  of  government  has 
worked  in  the  person  of  an  orphan  exiled  boy, 
fccking  refuge  in  the  land  which  gives  to  virtue 
and  talent  all  that  they  will  ever  ask — the  free 
use  of  their  own  exertions  for  their  own  ad- 
vancement. 

Our  deceased  brother  was  not  an  American 
citizen  by  accident  of  birth ;  lie  became  so  by 
the  choice  of  his  own  will,  and  by  the  operation 
of  our  laws.  The  events  of  his  life,  and  the 
business  of  this  day,  shows  this  title  to  citizen- 
ship to  be  as  valid  in  our  America  as  it  was  in 
the  gr^at  republic  of  antiquity.  I  borrow  the 
thought,  not  the  language  of  Cicero,  in  his 
pleading  fur  the  poet  Archias,  when  I  place  the 
citizen  who  becomes  so  by  law  and  choice  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  citizen  who  becomes  so 
by  chance.  And,  in  the  instance  before  us,  we 
may  say  that  our  adopted  citizen  has  repaid  us 
for  the  liberality  of  our  laws ;  that  he  has  add- 
ed to  the  stock  of  our  national  character  by  the 
contributions  which  he  has  brought  to  it  in  the 
purity  of  his  private  life,  the  eminence  of  his 


public  services,  the  ardor  of  his  pntr'(  ■'  ui,  and 
the  elegant  pnxluctions  of  bis  mind. 

Ami  here  let  me  nay — and  I  say  it  with  pride 
and  satisfaction — our  deceasc'd  brother  senator 
loved  and  admired  liis  adopted  country,  with  a 
luvo  and  admiratiou  ncreasiug  with  his  age, 
and  with  his  U'tter  Knowledge  of  the  countries 
of  tlu!  Old  World.  A  few  years  ago,  and  after 
he  had  <ibtaiiied  great  honor  and  fortune  in  this 
country,  he  returned  on  a  visit  to  his  native 
land,  and  to  the  continent  of  Kuro|H>.  It  was 
an  oceasion  of  honest  exultation  for  the  orphan 
emigrant  boy  to  return  to  the  land  of  his  fa- 
thers, rich  in  the  go(Mls  of  this  life,  and  clothed 
with  the  honors  of  the  American  Senate.  Hut 
the  visit  was  a  melancholy  one  to  him.  His 
soul  sickened  at  the  state  of  his  fellow  man  in 
the  Old  World  (I  had  it  from  his  own  lips),  and 
he  returned  from  that  visit  with  stronger  feel- 
ings than  ever  in  favor  of  his  adopted  country. 
New  honor  awaited  him  here — that  of  a  second 
election  to  the  American  Senate.  IJut  of  this 
he  was  not  permitted  to  taste ;  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  day  announce  his  second  brief 
elevation  to  this  body,  and  his  departure  from 
it  through  the  gloomy  jiortals  of  death,  and  the 
radiant  temjilo  of  enduring  fame. 


CHAPTER    CXXXI. 

NAVAL  ACADEMY,  AND  NAVAL  rOLUY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

Bv  scraps  of  laws,  regulations,  and  departmental 
instructions,  a  Naval  Academy  has  grown  up, 
an<l  a  naval  policy  become  established  for  the 
United  States,  without  the  legislative  wisdom 
of  the  country  having  passed  upon  that  policy, 
and  contrary  to  its  previous  policy,  and  against 
its  interest  and  welfare.  A  Naval  Academy, 
with  250  pupils,  and  annually  coming  off  in 
scores,  makes  perpetual  demand  for  ships  and 
commissions  ;  and  these  must  be  furnished, 
whether  required  by  the  public  service  or  not ; 
and  thus  the  idea  of  a  limited  navj',  or  of  a  na- 
val peace  establishment,  is  extinguished  ;  and  a 
perpetual  war  establishment  in  time  of  peace  is 
growing  up  upon  our  hands.    Prone  to  imitate 
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every  thing  that  was  English,  tliure  was  a  party 
among  us  from  the  beginning  which  wished  to 
make  the  Union,  like  Great  Britain,  a  great  na- 
val power,  without  considering  that  England 
was  an  island,  with  foreign  possessions ;  which 
made  a  navy  a  necessity  of  her  position  and 
her  policy,  whilo  we  were  a  continent,  without 
foreign  possessions,  to  whom  a  navy  would  be  an 
expensive  and  idle  encumbrance ;  without  con- 
sidering that  England  is  often  by  her  policy  re- 
quired to  be  imgrcssive,  the  United  States  never ; 
without  considering  that  England  is  a  part  of  the 
European  83'stcm,  and  subject  to  wars  (to  her 
always  maritime)  in  which  she  has  no  interest, 
while  the  United  States,  in  the  isolation  of  their 
geographical  position,  and  the  independence  of 
their  policy,  can  have  no  wars  but  her  own ; 
and  those  defensive.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a  large  party,  and  dominant  after  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1800,  which  saw  great  evil  in 
omtdating  Great  Britain  as  a  naval  power,  and 
made  head  against  that  emulation  in  all  the 
modes  of  acting  on  the  public  mind :  speeches 
and  votes  in  Congress,  essaj'S,  legislative  decla- 
rations. The  most  authoritative,  and  best  con- 
sidered declaration  of  the  principles  of  this 
party,  was  made  some  fifty  years  ago,  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  in  the  era  of  her 
greatest  men ;  and  when  the  minds  of  these 
men,  themselves  fatl.ers  of  the  State,  was  most 
profoimdly  turned  to  the  nature,  policy,  and 
working  of  our  government.  All  have  heard  of 
the  Virginia  resol-.itions  of  1798-'90,  to  restrain 
the  unconstitutional  and  unwise  action  of  the 
federal  governrojnt :  there  were  certain  other  co- 
temporaneoiis  resolutions  from  the  same  source 
in  relation  to  a  navy,  of  which  but  littlo  has 
been  known ;  and  which,  for  forty  years,  and 
now,  arc  of  more  practical  importance  than  the 
former.  In  the  session  of  her  legislature,  1799- 
1800,  in  their  "  Instructions  to  Senators,"  that 
General  Assembly  said: 

"  With  respect  to  the  navy,  it  may  be  proper 
to  remind  )'oii,  that  whatever  may  be  the  pro- 
posed object  of  its  establishment,  or  whatever 
WYAy  be  the  jjrospect  of  temporary  advantages 
resulting  therefrom,  it  is  demonstrated  by  the 
experience  of  all  nations,  which  have  ventured 
far  into  naval  polic}',  that  such  prospect  is  ulti- 
mately delusive  ;  and  that  a  navy  has  ever,  in 
jiractice,  been  known  more  as  an  instrument  of 
l)ower,  a  source  of  expense,  and  an  occasion  of 
collisions  and  of  wars  with  other  nations,  than 


as  an  instrument  of  defence,  of  economy,  or  of 
protection  to  commerce.  Nor  is  theie  any  na- 
tion, in  the  judgment  of  this  General  Assembly, 
to  whose  circumstances  these  remarks  are  more 
applicable  than  to  the  United  States." 

Such  was  the  voice  of  the  great  men  of  Vir- 
ginia, some  fifty  years  ago — the  voice  of  reason 
and  judgment  then ;  and  more  just,  jiulicious, 
and  applicable,  now,  than  then.  .Since  tlmt 
time  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  and  the 
steam-car,  have  been  invented — realizing  for  de- 
fensive war,  the  idea  of  the  whole  art  of  war,  as 
conceived  and  expressed  by  the  greatest  of 
generals — diffusion  forsubsistknck:  comen- 
TRATiON  for  ACTION.  That  was  the  language  of 
the  Great  Emperor :  and  none  but  himself  could 
have  so  conceived  and  expressed  that  ide.a. 
And  now  the  ordinary  commander  can  practise 
that  whole  art  of  war,  and  without  ever  hav- 
ing read  a  book  upon  war.  lie  would  know 
what  to  have  done,  and  the  country  would  do 
it.  Play  the  telegraph  at  the  ai)i)roach  of  an 
invader,  and  summon  the  volunteer  citizens  to 
meet  him  at  the  water's  edge.  They  would  be 
fo  nd  at  home,  diil'used  for  subsistence:  they 
would  concentrate  for  action,  and  at  the  lato  of 
500  miles  a  day,  or  more  if  need  be.  In  two 
days  they  woidd  come  from  the  Alississijiiji  to 
the  Atlantic.  It  would  be  the  mere  business 
of  the  accumulation  of  masses  upon  a  given 
point,  augmenting  continually,  and  attacking 
incessantly.  Grand  tactics,  and  tlie  '•  nineteen 
manoeuvres,"  would  be  unheard  of :  plain  and 
direct  killing  would  be  the  only  work.  No 
amount  of  invading  force  could  sustain  itself  a 
fortnight  on  any  part  of  our  coast.  If  hundreds 
of  thousands  were  not  enough  to  cut  them  up, 
millions  would  come — arms,  munitions,  provi- 
sions, arriving  at  the  same  time.  With  this  de- 
fence— cheap,  ready,  omnipotent — who,  outside 
of  an  insane  hospital,  would  think  of  building 
and  keeping  up  eternal  fleets  to  meet  the  invader 
and  fight  him  at  sea  ?  The  idea  would  be  sense- 
less, if  practicable ;  but  it  would  be  impracti- 
cable. There  will  never  be  another  naval  action 
fought  for  the  command  of  the  seas.  There  has 
been  none  such  fought  since  the  French  and 
British  fleets  met  off  Ouessant,  in  179;5.  That 
is  the  last  instance  of  a  naval  action  fought  upon 
consent :  all  the  rest  have  been  mere  catcliing, 
and  whipping :  and  there  will  never  be  another. 
Fleets  must  approach  equality  before  tliey  can 
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fight;  and  with  her  five  hundred  men-of-war 
on  hand,  Great  Britain  is  too  far  ahead  to  be 
overtaken  by  any  nation,  even  if  any  one  was 
senseless  enough  to  incur  her  debt  and  taxes  for 
the  purpose.  Look  at  liussia !  building  ships 
from  the  time  of  Peter  the  CJreat ;  and  the  first 
day  thej'  were  wanted,  all  useless  and  a  burden ! 
only  to  be  saved  by  the  strongest  fortifications 
in  the  world,  filled  with  the  strongest  armies  of 
the  world  !  and  all  burnt,  or  sunk,  that  could 
not  be  so  protected.  Great  Britain  is  compelled 
by  the  necessities  of  her  position,  to  keep  up 
great  fleets  :  the  only  way  to  make  head  against 
tliiin  is  to  avoid  swelling  their  numbers  with 
the  fleets  of  other  nations — avoid  the  Trafalgars, 
Aboukirs,  Copcnhagens,  St.  Vincents— and  prey 
upon  her  with  cruisers  and  privateers.  It  is 
the  profound  ob.servatIon  of  Alison,  the  English 
historian  of  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution 
that  the  American  cruisers  did  the  British  more 
mischief  in  their  two  years'  war  of  1812,  than 
all  the  fleets  of  France  did  during  their  twenty 
years'  war.  What  a  blessing  to  our  country, 
if  American  statesmen  could  only  learn  that  one 
little  sentence  in  Alison. 

The  war  of  1812  taught  American  statesmen 
a  great  lesson  ;  but  they  read  it  backwards,  and 
understood  it  the  reverse  of  its  teaching.  It 
taught  the  efficacy  of  cruising — the  iiiefficacy 
of  llcets.  American  cruisers,  and  privateers, 
did  immense  mischief  to  British  commerce  and 
shipping :  British  fleets  did  no  mischief  to 
America.  Their  cruisers  did  some  misch.  f — 
their  fleets  none.  And  that  is  the  way  to  read 
the  lesson  taught  by  the  naval  ojjerations  of  the 
war  of  1812.  Cruisers,  to  be  built  when  they 
arc  needed  for  use :  not  fleets  to  rot  down  in 
pe;>ce,  while  waiting  for  war.  Yet,  for  forty 
years  we  have  been  building  grei  t  ships — 
frigates  ecjual  to  ships  of  the  line ;  liners, 
iiearly  double  the  old  size — 120  guns  instead 
of  seventy-fours.  Eleven  of  those  great  liners 
have  been  built,  merely  to  rot !  at  enormous 
cost  in  the  building,  and  great  continual  cost  to 
delay  the  rotting ;  which,  nevertheless,  goes  on 
with  the  regularity  and  certainty  of  time.  A 
judicious  administrative  economy  would  liave 
them  all  broken  up  (to  say  nothing  of  others), 
and  the  serviceable  parts  all  i)reserved,  to  be 
built  into  smaller  vessels  when  there  shall  be 
need  for  them.  It  is  forty  years  since  this  sys- 
tem of  building  vessels  for  which  there  was 


no  use,  took  its  commencement,  and  the  cry 
for  more  is  greater  now  than  it  was  in  the  be- 
ginning ;  and  must  continue.  A  history  of  each 
ship  built  in  that  time — what  the  building  cost  ? 
what  the  repairs  ?  what  the  alterations?  -.vhat 
the  equipment  ?  wliat  the  crew  ?  and  how  many 
shot  she  fired  at  an  enemy  ?  would  be  a  history 
which  ought  to  be  instmctive ;  for  it  would 
show  an  incredible  amount  of  money  as  effec- 
tually wasted  as  if  it  had  been  thrown  into  the 
sea.  Great  as  this  building  and  rotting  has 
been  for  forty  years  past,  it  must  continue  to 
become  greater.  The  Naval  Academy  is  a  fruit- 
ful motlier,  bearing  250  e'nbryo  officers  in  her 
womb  at  a  time,  and  all  the  time  ;  and  most  of 
them  powerfully  connected :  and  they  must 
have  ships  and  commissions,  when  they  leave 
the  mother's  brea.st.  They  are  tlie  children  of 
the  country,  and  must  be  provided  for — they 
and  their  children  after  them.  This  academy 
commits  the  government  to  a  great  navy,  as  the 
Military  Academy  commits  it  to  a  great  army. 
It  is  no  longer  the  wants  of  the  country,  but  of 
the  eleres  of  the  institution  which  must  bo 
provided  for ;  and  routine  ofiBcers  are  to  take 
all  the  places.  Officers  are  now  to  be  made  in 
schools,  whether  they  have  any  vocation  for  the 
profession  or  not ;  and  slender  is  the  chance  of 
the  government  to  get  one  that  would  ever  have 
gained  a  commission  by  his  own  exertions.  This 
writer  was  not  a  senator  for  thirty  years,  and 
the  channel  of  incessant  applications  for  cadet 
and  midshipman  places,  without  knowing  the 
motives  on  which  such  applications  were  made ; 
and  these  motives  may  be  found  in  three  classes. 
First,  and  most  honorable  would  be  the  case  of 
a  father,  who  would  say — "  I  have  a  son,  a  bright 
boy,  that  I  have  been  educating  for  a  profession, 
but  his  soul  is  on  fire  for  tiie  army,  or  navy, 
and  I  have  yielded  to  his;  wishes,  though  against 
my  own,  and  believe  if  he  gets  the  place,  that 
he  will  not  dishonor  his  country's  flag."  One  of 
the  next  class  would  say — "  I  have  a  son,  and  he 
is  not  a  bright  boy  (meaning  that  he  is  a  booby), 
and  cannot  take  a  profession,  but  he  would  do 
very  well  in  the  army  or  navy."  Of  the  third 
class,  an  unhappy  father  would  say — "  I  have  a 
son,  a  smart  boy,  but  wild  (meaning  he  was 
vicious),  and  I  want  to  get  uim  in  the  army  or 
navy,  where  he  could  be  disciplined."  These, 
and  the  lieretlitary  class  (those  whose  fathers 
and  grandfatii'irs  have  been  in  the  service)  are 
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the  descriptions  of  applicants  for  these  appoint- 
ments ;  so  that,  it  may  be  seen,  the  chances  are 
three  or  four  to  one  against  getting  a  suitable 
subject  for  an  officer;  and  of  those  who  are 
suitable,  many  resign  soon  after  they  have  got 
educated  at  public  expense,  and  go  into  civil 
life.  Routine  officers  are,  therefore,  what  may 
be  expected  from  these  schools — officers  whom 
nature  has  not  licensed,  and  who  keep  out  of  the 
service  those  whom  she  has.  The  finest  naval 
officers  that  the  world  ever  saw,  were  bred  in 
the  mevchant  service;  and  of  that  England, 
Holland,  France,  Genoa,  and  Venice,  are  proofs ; 
and  none  more  so  than  our  own  country.  The 
world  never  saw  a  larger  proportion  of  able 
commanders  than  our  little  navy  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  of  the  Algerine  and  Tripolitan  wars, 
and  the  war  of  1812,  produced.  They  all  came 
(but  few  exceptions)  from  the  merchant  ser- 
vice ;  and  showed  an  ability  and  zeal  which  no 
school-house  officers  will  ever  equal. 

Great  Britain  keeps  up  squadrons  in  time  of 
peace,  and  which  is  a  necessity  of  her  insular 
position,  and  of  her  remote  possessions:  we 
must  have  squadrons  also,  though  no  use  for 
them  abroad,  and  infinitely  better  to  remain  in 
our  o\vn  ports,  and  spend  the  millions  at  home 
which  are  now  spent  abroad.  There  is  not  a  sea 
in  which  our  commerce  is  subject  to  any  danger 
of  a  kind  which  a  man-of-war  would  prevent,  or 
punish,  in  which  a  cruiser  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient All  our  squadrons  are  anomalies,  and 
the  squadron  system  should  be  broken  up. 
The  Home  should  never  have  existed,  and  owes 
its  origin  to  the  least  commendable  period  of 
our  existence;  the  same  of  the  African,  con- 
ceived at  the  same  time,  put  upon  us  by  treaty, 
under  the  insidious  clause  that  we  could  get  rid 
of  it  in  five  years,  and  which  has  already  con- 
tinued near  three  times  five ;  and  which  timidity 
and  conservatism  will  combine  to  perpetuate — 
that  timidity  which  is  the  child  of  temporization, 
and  sees  danger  in  every  change.  As  for  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Brazil,  the  Pacific,  the  East 
India  squadron,  they  are  mere  British  imitations 
without  a  reason  for  the  copy,  and  a  pretext  for 
saying  the  ships  r.re  at  sea.  The  fact  is,  they 
are  in  comfortable  stations,  doing  nothing,  and 
had  far  better  be  at  home,  and  in  ordinary. 
One  hundred  and  forty  court-martials,  many 
dismissions  without  courts,  and  two  hundred 
eliminations  at  a  single  dash,  proclaim  the  fact 


that  our  navy  is  idle !  and  that  this  idleness 
gives  rise  to  dissipation,  to  dissensions,  to  insub- 
ordination, to  quarrels,  to  accusations,  to  court- 
martials.  The  body  of  naval  officers  are  as 
good  as  any  other  citizens,  but  idleness  is  a  de- 
stroyer which  no  body  of  men  can  stand.  We 
hare  no  use  for  a  navy,  and  never  shall  have ; 
yet  we  continue  building  ships  and  breeding 
officers — the  ships  to  rot— the  officers  to  be- 
come "  the  cankers  of  a  calm  world  and  a  long 
peace." 

The  Virginia  resolves  of  1799-1800  on  the 
subject  of  a  navy,  contain  the  right  doctrine  for 
the  United  States,  even  if  the  state  of  the  world 
had  remained  what  it  was — even  if  the  telegraph 
and  the  steam-car  had  not  introduced  a  new  era 
in  the  art  of  defensive  war.  It  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive and  inefficient  of  all  modes  of  warfare. 
Its  cost  is  enormous:  its  results  nothing.  A 
naval  victorj'  decides  nothing  but  which  shall 
have  the  other's  ships. 

In  the  twenty  years  of  the  wars  of  the 
French  revolution.  Great  Britain  whipped  all  the 
inimical  fleets  she  could  catch.  She  got  all 
their  ships ;  and  nothing  but  their  ships.  Not 
one  of  her  naval  victories  had  the  least  effect 
upon  the  fate  of  the  wars :  land  battii's  alone 
decided  the  fate  of  countries,  and  commanded 
the  issues  of  peace  or  war.  Concluding  no  war, 
they  are  one  of  the  fruitful  sources  of  beginning 
wars.  Only  employed  (by  those  who  i)osses3 
them)  at  long  intervals,  they  must  be  ke])t  up 
the  whole  time.  Enormously  expensive,  the 
expense  is  eternal.  Armies  can  be  disbanded— 
navies  must  be  kept  up.  Long  lists  of  officers 
must  be  receiving  pay  when  doing  nothing. 
Pensions  are  inseparable  from  the  sj'stcni.  Go- 
ing to  sea  in  time  of  peace  is  nothing  but  visit- 
ing foreign  countries  at  the  expense  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  annual  expense  of  our  navy 
now  (all  the  heads  of  expense  incident  to  the 
establishment  included)  is  some  fifteen  millions 
of  dollars :  the  number  of  men  employed,  is 
some  10,000 — being  at  a  cost  of  $1,500  a  man, 
and  they  nothing  to  do.  The  whole  numlx-r  of 
guns  afloat  is  some  2,000— which  is  at  the  rate 
of  some  l(|!9,000  a  gun ;  and  they  nothing  in  the 
world  to  shoot  at.  The  expense  of  a  navy  is 
enormous.  The  protection  of  commerce  is  a 
phrase  incessantly  repeated,  and  of  no  applica- 
tion. Commerce  wants  no  protection  from  nicn- 
of-wai"  except  against  piratical  nations ;  and 
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they  are  fewer  now  than  they  were  fifty  years 
jgo;  and  some  cruisers  were  then  sufficient. 
The  Mediterranean,  which  was  then  the  great 
scat  of  piracy,  is  now  as  free  from  it  as  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  is.  "We  have  no  naval  policy — 
no  system  adapted  by  the  legislative  wisdom — 
no  peace  establishment — no  understood  princi- 
ciple  of  action  in  relation  to  a  navy.  All  goes 
by  fits  and  starts.  A  rumor  of  war  is  started : 
more  ships  are  demanded :  a  combined  interest 
supports  the  demand — officers,  contractors,  poli- 
ticians. The  war  does  not  come,  but  the  ships 
are  built,  and  rot :  and  so  on  in  a  circle  without 
end. 


CHAPTER    CXXXII. 

THE  HOME  SQUADRON :  ITS  INUTILITT  AND 
EXI'ENSE. 

Early  in  the  session  of  '43-'44,  Mr.  Hale,  of 
New  Hampshire,  brought  into  the  House  a  reso- 
lution of  inquiry  into  the  origin,  use,  and  ex- 
pense of  the  home  squadron :  to  which  Mr. 
Ilamlin,  of  Maine,  proposed  the  further  inquiry 
to  know  what  service  that  squadron  had  per- 
formed since  it  had  been  created.  In  support 
of  his  proposition,  Mr.  Hale  said : 

"  He  believed  they  were  indebted  to  this  ad- 
ministration for  the  home  squadron.  The  whole 
sixteen  vessels  which  composed  that  squadron 
were  said  to  be  necessary  to  protect  the  coasting 
trade ;  and  though  the  portion  of  the  country 
from  which  he  came  was  deeply  concerned  in 
the  coasting  trade,  yet  he  himself  wa.s  convinced 
that  many  of  those  vessels  might  be  dispensed 
with.  If  this  information  were  laid  before  the 
House,  they  would  have  something  tangible  on 
which  to  lay  their  hands,  in  the  way  of  retrench- 
ment and  refonn.  He  wanted  this  information 
for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  to  the  House 
where  an  normous  expense  might  be  cut  down, 
without  endangering  any  of  the  interests  of  the 
country.  Gentlemen  had  talked  tbout  being 
prepared  with  a  sufficient  navy  to  me  ;t  and  con- 
tend with  the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain ; 
but  had  they  any  idea  of  the  outlay  which  was 
required  to  support  such  a  navy  ?  The  expense 
of  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  amounted  to  be- 
tween eighty  and  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
annually.  We  were  not  in  want  of  such  a 
great  naval  establishment  to  make  ourselves 
respected  at  home  or  abroad.  General  Jackson 
alone  had  produced  an  impression  upon  one  of 


the  oldest  nations  of  Europe,  which  it  would  li« 
impossible  for  this  administration  to  do  with 
the  assistance  of  all  the  navies  in  the  world." 

Mr.  Jared  Ingersoll  was  in  favor  of  retrench- 
ment and  economy,  but  thought  the  process 
ought  to  begin  in  the  civil  and  diplomatic  de- 
partment— in  the  Congress  itself,  and  in  the  ex- 
penses it  allowed  for  multiplied  missions  abroad 
and  incessant  changes  in  the  incumbents.  With 
respect  to  abuses  m  the  naval  expenditures,  ho 
said : — 

"  He  had  no  knowledge  of  his  own  on  this 
stibject ;  but  he  had  learned  from  a  distinguished 
officer  of  the  navy,  that  in  the  navy-yards,  in  the 
equipment  of  ships,  by  the  waste  and  extrava- 
gance caused  by  allowing  officers  to  rebuild 
ships  when  they  pleased,  and  the  loss  on  the 
provisions  of  ships  just  returned  from  sea,  which 
have  been  taken  or  thrown  away,  the  greatest 
abuses  have  been  practised,  which  have  assisted 
in  swelling  up  the  naval  expenditures  to  their 
present  enormous  amount." 

Mr.  Adams  differed  from  Mr.  Ingersoll  in  the 
scheme  of  beginning  retrenchment  on  the  civil 
list,  and  presented  the  army  and  the  navy  as 
the  two  great  objects  of  wasteful  expenditure, 
and  the  points  at  which  reform  ought  to  begin, 
and  especially  with  retrenching  this  home  squad- 
ron, for  which  he  had  voted  in  1841,  but  now 
condemned.    He  said : 

"  The  gentleman  gave  the  House,  undoubtedly, 
a  great  deal  of  instruction  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  should  carry  out  retrenchment  and  re- 
form, and  finally  elect  a  President ;  but  his  re- 
marks did  not  hajjpen  to  api)ly  to  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Ilampshire ;  for  he 
led  them  away  from  that  motion,  and  told  them, 
in  substance,  that  it  was  not  the  nine  million  of 
dollars  asked  for  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
— and  he  did  not  know  how  nnich  asked  for  the 
army — that  was  to  be  retrenched.  Oh,  no ! 
The  army  and  the  navy  were  not  the  great  ex- 
penses of  this  nation ;  it  was  not  by  curtailing 
the  militniy  und  naval  expenditures  that  econo- 
my was  to  ')e  obtained ;  but  by  beginning  with 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  And  what  was 
the  comparison,  to  come  to  dollars  and  cents,  be- 
tween the  expenses  of  that  House  and  the  Navy 
Department  ?  Why,  the  gentleman,  with  all  his 
exaggerating  eloquence,  had  made  the  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  powers  of  the  country, 
to  cost  at  least  two  millions  of  dollars  ;  while 
the  estimates  for  the  navy  were  nine  millitms.  to 
enable  our  ships  to  go  abroad  and  display  tho 
stripes  and  stars.  And  for  what  purpose  was  it 
necessary  to  have  this  home  squadrjn  ?  Was 
the  great  maritime  power  of  the  earth  in  such  a 
position  towards  us  as  to  authorize  us  to  exijcct 
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a  hostile  British  squadron  on  our  coasts  ?  No ; 
ho  believed  not.  Then  what  was  this  nine  mil- 
hons  of  dollars  wanted  for  ?  There  was  a  state- 
ment, two  years  ago,  in  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  in  which  they  were  told  that 
our  present  navy,  in  comparison  with  that  of 
Great  Britain,  was  only  as  one  to  eight — that 
is,  that  the  I3ritish  navy  was  eight  times  as 
large  as  ours.  Now,  in  that  year  eight  millions 
of  dollars  was  asked  for  for  the  navy  ;  the  re- 
port of  tiie  present  year  asks  for  nine  millions. 
This  report  contained  the  principle  that  we  must 
go  on  to  increase  our  navy  until  it  is  at  least 
one-half  as  large  as  that  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
what,  then,  was  the  proportion  of  additional  ex- 
pense we  must  incur  to  arrive  at  that  result  ? 
Why,  four  times  eight  are  thirty-two ;  so  that 
it  will  take  an  annual  expenditure  of  thirty-two 
millions  to  give  us  a  navy  half  as  large  as  that 
of  Great  Britain.  If,  however,  gentlemen  were 
to  go  on  in  this  way,  $32,000,000— nay, 
$50,000,000  would  not  be  enough  to  pay  the 
expense  of  their  navy.  He  expressed  his  ap- 
proval of  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire,  and  his  gratification  that  it  had 
come  from  such  a  quarter — a  quarter  which  was 
so  deeply  intei.sted  in  having  a  due  protection 
for  their  mercantile  navy  and  their  coasting 
trade,  by  the  establishment  of  a  home  squadron. 
At  the  time  the  home  squadron  was  first  pro- 
posed, he  was,  himself,  in  favor  of  it,  and  it  was 
adopted  with  but  very  little  opposition ;  and 
the  reason  was,  because  the  House  did  not  un- 
derstand it  at  that  time.  It  looked  to  a  war  with 
Great  Britain.  It  looked  more  particularly  to 
a  war  with  Great  Britain  (the  honorable  gen- 
tleman was  understood  to  say),  provided  she 
took  the  island  of  Cuba.  He  saw  no  necessity 
for  a  large  navy,  unless  it  was  to  insult  other 
nations,  by  taking  possession  of  their  territory 
in  time  of  peace.  What  was  the  good,  he  asked, 
of  a  navy  which  cost  the  country  $9,000,000  a 
year,  compared  with  what  was  done  there  in  the 
legislative  department  of  the  nation  1  He  ex- 
pressed his  ardent  hope  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Cave  Johnson],  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  McKay] — 
now  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means — would  persevere  in  the  same  spirit 
that  marked  their  conduct  during  the  last  Con- 
gress, and  still  advocate  reductions  in  the  army 
and  the  navy." 

Mr.  Hale  replied  to  the  several  gentlemen 
who,  without  offering  a  word  in  favor  of  the 
utility  of  this  domestic  squadron,  were  endeavor- 
ing to  keep  it  up ;  and  who,  without  denying 
the  great  abuse  and  extravagance  iu  the  naval 
disbursements,  were  endeavoring  to  prevent 
their  correction  by  starting  smaller  game — aud 
that  smaller  game  not  to  be  pursued,  and  bagged, 
but  merely  started  to  prevent  the  pursuit  of  the 


great  monster  which  was  ravaging  the  fields 
Thus  :— 

"  He  believed  that  the  greatest  abuses  ex- 
isted in  every  department  of  the  government 
and  that  the  extravagances  of  all  refjuired  cor- 
rection. Look  at  the  army  of  8,000  men  only 
kept  up  at  an  expense  to  the  nation  of  $1,000 
for  each  man.  Was  not  this  a  crying  abuse  that 
f)ught  to  be  corrected  ?  Why,  if  the  proposition 
had  succeeded  to  increase  the  army  to  20,000 
men,  the  expenditure  at  this  rate  would  have 
been  twenty  millions  annually.  If  any  gentleman 
knew  of  the  existence  of  abuses,  let  him  bring 
them  to  the  notice  of  the  House,  and  he  would 
vote  not  only  for  the  proper  inquiry  into  them 
but  to  apply  the  remedy.  In  regard  to  this 
home  squadron,  he  begged  leave  to  disclaim  any 
of  the  suspicions  entertained  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  In  offering  his  resolution 
he  had  no  reference  to  Cuba,  or  any  thing  else 
suggested  by  the  gentleman.  He  wanted  the 
House  and  the  country  to  look  at  it  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  presented  it  to  their 
view.  As  to  the  pretence  that  it  was  intended 
for  the  protection  of  the  coasting  trade,  it  was 
a  most  idle  one.  He  wished  the  gentlemen 
from  Elaine  (the  State  most  largely  interested 
in  that  trade)  to  say  whether  they  needed  any 
such  protection.  He  would  answer  for  them, 
and  say  that  they  did  not.  He  himself  lived 
among  those  who  were  extensively  engaged  in 
the  coasting  trade,  and  part  ofChis  property  was 
invested  in  it.  He  could,  therefore,  speak  with 
some  knowledge  on  the  subject ;  and  he  hesitated 
not  to  say,  that  the  idea  of  keeping  up  this 
squadron  for  its  protection  was  a  most  prepos- 
terous and  idle  one.  Sir,  said  he,  the  navy  has 
been  the  pet  child  of  the  nation,  and,  like  all  other 
pet  children,  has  run  away  with  the  whole  patri- 
monial estate.  If  it  were  found  that  the  best 
interest  of  the  country  required  the  maintenance 
of  the  home  squadron,  then  he  would  go  for  it ; 
but  if  it  were  found  to  be  utterly  useless,  as  he 
believed,  then  he  was  decidedly  against  it.  But 
he  would  give  this  further  notice  ;  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  stop  here ;  that  when  the  appro- 
priations should  come  up,  he  intended  to  pro- 
pose to  limit  those  appropriations  to  a  sum 
sufficient  only  to  support  the  squadron  stationed 
in  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  entirely  useless 
for  this  country  to  endeavor  to  contend  with 
monarchies  in  keeping  up  the  pageantry  of  a 
naval  establishment." 

The  proposed  inquiry  produced  no  result, 
only  ending  in  demonstrating  what  was  well 
known  to  the  older  members,  namely,  the 
difficulty,  and  almost  impossibility  of  i  ntroduci  tig 
any  reform,  or  economy  into  the  administration 
01  any  department  of  the  government  unless  the 
Executive  takes  the  lead.  And  of  this  trutlj  a 
striking  instance  occurred  at  this  session,  and 
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upon  this  subject.  The  executive  government, 
that  is  to  saj',  the  President  and  his  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  had  made  a  lawless  expenditure  of 
about  §700,000  during  the  recess  of  Congress ; 
and  Congress  under  a  moral  duress,  was  com- 
pelled to  adopt  that  expenditure  as  its  own,  and 
make  it  good.  When  the  clause  in  the  naval 
appropriation  bill  for  covering  this  item,  was 
under  consideration,  Mr.  Ezra  Dean,  of  Ohio, 
stood  up  and  said  : 

"It  was  nothing  less  than  a  bill  making  ap- 
propriations to  the  amount  of  $750,000  which 
had  been  expended  liy  the  department  in  virtue 
of  its  own  will  and  pleasure,  and  without  the 
sanction  of  any  law  whatever;  and  the  House  w.ns 
called  on  to  tip])rove  this  proceeding.  lie  had 
supposed  that  any  department  which  took  upon 
itself  the  power  of  expending  the  public  money, 
mthout  authority  of  law,  would  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  severest  rebuke  of  Congress.  He 
had  supposed  that  this  would  have  been  a  re- 
form Congress,  and  that  all  the  abuses  of  this 
administration  would  be  ferreted  out  and  cor- 
rected ;  but  in  this  he  had  l>een  grievously  dis- 
appointed, lie  had  en<leavored  to  get  the  con- 
sent of  the  House  to  take  up  the  n.avy  retrencli- 
ment  bill,  which  would  correct  all  these  abuses, 
but  he  had  l)een  mistaken ;  and  so  far  from 
being  able  to  got  the  bill  before  the  House,  he 
had  been  iiiiable  even  to  get  the  ycus  and 
iiaj's  on  the  (juestion  of  tiiking  it  up.  There 
was  great  reason  tnr  this.  This  Navy  Depart- 
ment had  been  for  the  last  two  years  the  gieat 
vortex  which  had  swallowed  up  two-thirds  of 
the  revenues  of  the  government.  In  1840,  a 
law  vas  piussed  that  no  money  should  be  ex- 
pended for  the  building  of  ships  without  the 
express  sanction  of  Congress  ;  and  yet,  in  de- 
tlance  of  this  law,  the  Navy  Department  had 
none  on  to  build  an  iron  steamship  at  Pitts- 
burg, and  six  sloops-of-'war ;  and  he  was  told 
that  part  of  the  appropriations  in  this  bill  were 
to  complete  these  vessels.  Mr.  D.  then  spoke 
of  the  utter  uselessness  of  these  steamships  on 
the  western  waters,  and  referred  to  the  number 
of  ships  that  were  now  rotting  for  want  of  use, 
both  on  the  stocks  and  laid  up  in  ordinarj' ; 
and  particularly  referred  to  the  magnificent  sliip 
Delaware,  which  had  just  rettn-ned  from  a  cruise, 
and  was  dismantled,  and  laid  up  to  rot  at  Nor- 
folk, while  the  department  was  clamorous  for 
building  more  ships.  There  were  not  only 
more  ships  now  built  and  building  than  could 
be  used,  but  there  were  three  times  as  many 
oflicers  as  could  be  employed.  There  were  'J(i 
commanders,  with  salaries  of  .S;i,.''<;)0  a-year, 
wliile  there  was  only  employment  tor  ','H  of 
them ;  and  there  were  <')8  capta'u.s,  while  there 
was  only  employment  for  but  18.  He  then  re- 
ferred to  the  number  of  officers  waiting  orders, 
and  on  leave  of  iibsence,  and  said  that    the 
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country  would  be  astonished  to  learn,  that  for 
such  oflicers,  the  country  was  now  paying 
§283,700  a  year;  and  that,  by  referring  to  the 
recorfls  of  the  Navy  Department,  it  would  l)e 
found  that  for  the  last  twenty  years,  more  than 
half  of  the  officers  of  the  na\y  were  drawing 
their  pay  and  emoluments  w  bile  at  homc,on  leave 
of  absence,  or  waiting  orders.  Mr.  D.  spoke  of 
many  other  abuses  in  the  navy,  which  he  said 
required  correction,  and  expressed  his  great  re- 
gret that  he  had  not  l)een  able  to  get  the  House 
to  act  on  his  navy  retrenchment  bill." 

Jlr.  McKay,  of  North  Carolina,  who  was  the 
chairmiin  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
whose  dutj'  it  became  to  present  this  item  in 
the  appropriation  bill,  fully  admitted  its  illegality 
and  wastefulness ;  but  plead  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  its  payment,  as  the  money  had 
been  earned  by  work  and  l.ibor  done  on  the 
faith  of  the  government,  and  to  withhold  pay- 
ment would  be  a  wrong  to  laborers,  and  no  pun- 
ishment to  the  officers  who  had  occasioned  the 
illegal  expenditure.  A  high  officer  had  done 
this  wrong.  He  was  ready  to  join  in  a  vote  of 
censure  upon  him :  but  to  repudiate  the  debt, 
and  leave  laboring  people  without  pay  for 
their  work  and  materials  was  what  he  could  not 
do.  An  1  thus  ended  the  session  with  sanction- 
ing an  abuse  of  §700,000  in  one  item  in  the 
navy,  which  session  had  opened  with  a  manly 
attempt  to  correct  some  of  its  extravagances. 
And  thus  have  ended  all  similar  attempts  since. 
A  powerful  combined  interest  jjushes  forward 
an  augmented  navy,  without  regard  to  any  ob- 
ject but  their  own  interest  in  it.  First,  the 
politicians  who  raise  a  clamor  of  war  at  the  re- 
turn of  each  presidential  canvass,  and  a  cry  for 
ships  to  carry  it  on.  Next,  the  n.aval  officers, 
who  are  always  in  favor  of  more  ships  to  give 
more  commands.  And,  thirdly,  the  contractore 
who  are  to  buihl  these  ships,  and  get  rich  uiwn 
their  contracts.  These  three  parties  combine 
to  build  ships,  and  Congress  becomes  a  helpless 
instrument  in  their  liands.  The  friends  of 
economy,  and  of  a  wise  national  polic}',  whk'h 
prefers  ciuisers  and  privateers  to  sliijjs  of  the 
lino,  may  di  liver  their  complaints  in  vain.  Ship 
building,  and  ship  rotting,  goes  on  unchecked, 
and  even  with  accelerated  speed ;  and  must 
continue  to  so  go  on  until  the  enormity  of  the 
abuse  produces  a  revulsion  which,  in  curing  the 
abuse  niiiy  nearly  kill  the  navy  itself. 
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THIRTY  YEARS'  VIEW. 


CHAPTER   CXXXIII. 

PROFESSOR   MORSE:    HIS    ELECTROMAGNETIC 
TELEGRAI'II. 

Communication  of  intelligence  by  concerted 
signals  is  as  old  as  the  human  race,  and  by  all, 
except  the  white  race,  remains  where  it  was  six 
thousand  years  ago.  The  smokes  raised  on  suc- 
cessive hills  to  give  warning  of  the  approach  of 
strangers,  or  enemies,  were  found  to  be  the 
same  by  Frumf)nt  in  his  western  explorations 
which  were  described  by  Ile'odotus  as  used  for 
the  same  purpose  by  the  barbarian  nations  of 
his  time :  the  white  race  alone  has  made  ad- 
vances upon  that  rude  and  imperfect  mode  of 
communication,  and  brought  the  art  to  a  mar- 
vellous perfection,  but  only  after  the  interven- 
tion of  thousands  of  years.  It  was  not  until 
the  siege  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks,  that  the  very 
limited  intelligence  between  the  besieged  in  a 
city  and  their  friends  outside,  was  established 
by  the  telegraph :  .and  it  was  not  until  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  B^rench  revolution  that  that  mode 
of  intelligence  was  applied  to  the  centre  and  to 
the  circumference  of  a  country :  and  at  that 
point  it  was  stationary  for  fifty  years.  It  was 
reserved  for  our  own  day,  and  our  own  country 
to  make  the  improvement  which  annihilates 
distance,  which  disregards  weather  and  dark- 
ness, and  which  rivals  the  t  ingne  and  the  pen 
in  the  precision  and  infinitude  of  its  messages. 
Dr.  Franklin  first  broached  the  idea  of  using 
electricity  for  conununicating  intelligence : 
Professor  Morse  gave  practical  application  to 
his  idea.  This  gentleman  was  a  portrait  painter 
by  profession,  and  had  been  to  Europe  to  per- 
fect himself  in  his  art.  Returning  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1832,  and  while  making  the  voyage,  the 
recent  discoveries  and  experiments  in  electro- 
magnetism,  and  the  affinity  of  electricity  to 
ma^^netism,  or  rather  their  probable  identity, 
became  a  subject  of  casual  conversation  between 
himself  and  a  few  of  the  passengers.  It  had 
recently  been  discovered  that  an  electric  spark 
could  be  obtained  from  a  magnet,  and  this  dis- 
covery had  introduced  a  new  branch  of  science, 
to  wit:  magneto-electricity.  Dr.  Franklin's 
experiments  on  the  velocity  of  electricitj',  ex- 


ceeding that  of  light,  and  exceeding  180,000 
miles  in  a  moment,  the  feasibility  of  making 
electricity  the  means  of  telegraphic  intercourse 
that  is  to  say  of  writing  at  a  distance,  struck 
him  with  great  force,  and  became  the  absorbing 
subject  of  his  meditations.  The  idea  of  tele- 
graphing by  electricity  was  new  to  him.  For- 
tunately he  did  not  know  that  some  eminent 
philosophers  had  before  conceived  the  same  idea 
but  without  inventing  a  plan  by  which  the 
thought  could  be  realized.  Knowing  notliin"' 
of  their  ideas,  he  was  not  embarrassed  or  im- 
peded by  the  false  lights  of  their  mistakes.  As 
the  idea  was  original  with  him,  so  was  his  plan. 
All  previoiis  modes  of  telegraphing  hail  l)een 
by  evanescent  signs  :  the  distinctive  feature  of 
Morse's  plan  was  the  self-recording  property  of 
the  apparatus,  with  its  ordinarily  inseparable 
characteristic  of  audible  clicks,  answering  tlie 
purposes  of  speech ;  for,  in  impressing  tlio 
characters,  the  sounds  emitted  by  the  machi- 
nery gave  notice  of  each  that  was  struck,  as 
well  understood  by  the  practised  ear  as  the  re- 
ceded language  was  by  the  eye.  In  this  he 
became  the  inventor  of  a  new  art — the  art  of 
telegraphic  recording,  or  imprinting  characters 
telegraphically. 

Mr.  Morse  then  had  his  invention  complete 
in  his  head,  and  his  labor  then  begun  to  con- 
struct the  machinery  and  types  to  reduce  it  lo 
practice,  in  which  having  succeeded  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  a  limited  number  of  observers  in 
the  years  183G  and  '37,  he  laid  it  before  Con- 
gress in  the  yeai*  1838,  made  an  exhibit  of  its 
working  before  a  committee,  and  received  a  fa- 
vorable report.  JIuch  time  was  then  lost  in 
vain  efforts  to  procure  patents  in  England  and 
France,  and  returning  to  Congress  in  1842.  an 
appropriation  of  ,^30,000  was  askr  ,1  for  to  en- 
able the  invjcntor  to  test  his  discovery  on  a  line 
of  forty  miles,  between  Washington  and  Balti- 
more. The  appropriation  was  granted  —  the 
preparations  completed  by  the  spring  of  1844, 
and  messages  exchanged  instantaneously  be- 
tween the  two  points.  The  line  was  soon  ex- 
tended to  New  York,  and  since  so  nuiltiplii'd, 
that  the  Morse  electro-magnetic  telegraph  now 
works  over  80,000  miles  in  America  and  50,000 
in  Europe.  It  is  one  of  tlie  marvellous  results 
of  science,  putting  people  who  are  thousands  of 
miles  apart  in  instant  communication  w'^h  the 
accuracy   of  a  face  to  face  conversation.    lU 
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wonderful  advantages  arc  felt  in  social,  political, 
commercial  and  military  communications,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  the  steam  car,  is  destined  to 
work  a  total  revolution  in  the  art  of  defensive 
warfare.  It  puts  an  end  to  defensive  war  on 
the  ocean,  to  the  necessity  of  fortifications,  ex- 
cept to  delay  for  a  few  days  the  bombardment 
of  a  city.  The  approach  of  invaders  upon  any 
point,  telegraphed  through  the  country,  brings 
down  in  the  flying  cars  myriads  of  citizen  sol- 
diers, arms  in  hand  and  provisions  in  abundance, 
to  overwhelm  with  numbers  any  possible  invad- 
ing force.  It  will  dispense  with  fleets  and  stand- 
ing armies,  and  all  the  vast,  cumbrous,  and  ex- 
pensive machinery  of  a  modern  army.  Far  from 
dreading  an  invasion,  the  telegraph  and  the  car 
may  defy  and  dare  it — may  invite  any  number 
of  foreign  troops  to  land — and  assure  the  whole 
of  them  of  death  or  captivity,  from  myriads  of 
volunteers  launched  upon  them  hourly  from  the 
first  moment  of  landing  until  the  last  invader  is 
a  corpse  or  a  prisoner. 


CHAPTER   CXXXIV. 

FREMONT'S  SECOND  EXPEDITION. 

''The  government  deserves  credit  for  the  zeal 
with  which  it  has  pursued  geographical  dis- 
covery." Such  is  the  remark  which  a  leading 
paper  made  upon  the  discoveries  of  Fremont,  on 
his  return  from  his  second  expedition  to  the 
Great  West ;  and  such  is  the  remark  which  all 
writers  will  make  upon  all  his  discoveries  who 
write  history  from  public  documents  and  out- 
side views.  With  all  such  writers  the  expedi- 
tions of  Fremont  will  be  credited  to  the  zeal  of 
the  government  for  the  promotion  of  science ; 
as  if  the  government  under  which  he  acted  had 
conceived  and  planned  these  expeditions,  as  Mr. 
Jefferson  did  that  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  then 
selected  this  young  oflicer  to  carry  into  eO'ect 
the  instructions  delivered  to  him.  How  far  such 
history  would  be  true  in  relation  to  the  first  ex- 
pedition, which  terminated  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, has  been  seen  in  the  account  which  has 
been  given  of  the  origin  of  that  undertaking, 
and  which  leaves  the  government  innocent  of  its 
conception ;  and,  therefore,  not  entitled  to  the 


credit  of  its  authorship,  but  only  to  the  merit  of 
permitting  it.  In  the  second,  and  greater  ex- 
pedition, from  which  great  political  as  well  as 
scientific  results  hove  flowed,  their  merit  is 
still  less ;  for,  while  equally  innocent  of  its  con- 
ception, they  were  not  equally  passive  to  its 
performance — countermanding  tho  expedition 
after  it  had  begun ;  and  lavishing  censure  upon 
the  adventurous  young  explorer  for  his  manner 
of  undertaking  it.  The  fact  was,  that  his  first 
expedition  barely  finished,  Mr.  Fremont  sought 
and  obtained  orders  for  a  second  one,  and  was 
on  the  frontier  of  Missouri  with  his  command 
when  orders  arrived  at  St.  Louis  to  stop  him, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  made  a  military 
equipment  which  the  peaceful  .lature  of  his  geo- 
graphical pursuit  did  not  require  !  as  if  Indians 
did  not  kill  and  rob  scientific  men  as  well  as 
others  if  not  in  a  condition  to  defend  themselves. 
The  particular  i)oint  of  complaint  was  that  he 
had  taken  a  small  mountain  howitzer,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  rifles :  and  which,  he  was  informed, 
was  charged  to  him,  although  it  had  been  fur- 
nished upon  a  regular  requisition  on  the  com- 
mandant of  the  Arsenal  at  St.  Louis,  appi'oved 
by  the  commander  of  the  military  department 
(Colonel,  afterwards  General  Kearney).  Mr. 
Fremont  had  left  St.  Louis,  and  was  at  the 
frontier,  Mrs.  Fremont  being  requested  to  ex- 
amine the  letters  that  came  after  him,  and  for- 
ward those  whicli  he  ought  to  receive.  She 
read  the  countermanding  orders,  and  detained 
them!  and  Fremont  knew  nothing  of  their  ex- 
istence until  after  he  had  returned  from  one  of 
the  most  marvellous  and  eventful  expeditions  of 
modern  times — one  to  which  the  United  States 
are  indebted  (among  other  things)  for  the  pixj- 
sent  ownership  of  California,  instead  of  seeing  it 
a  British  possession.  The  writer  of  this  View, 
who  was  then  in  St.  Louis,  approved  of  the 
course  which  his  daughter  had  taken  (for  slie 
had  stopped  the  orders  before  he  knew  of  it); 
and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  department  con- 
demning the  recall,  repulsing  the  reprimand 
which  had  been  lavished  upon  Fremont,  and  de- 
manding a  court-martial  for  him  wlien  lie  should 
return.  The  Secretary  at  War  was  then  Mr. 
James  Madison  Porter,  of  Pennsylvania;  the 
chief  of  the  Topographical  corps  the  .same  as 
now  (Colonel  Aberts),  himself  an  office  man, 
surrounded  by  West  Point  officers,  to  whose 
pursuit  of  easy  service  Fremont's  adventurous 
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exjK'ditions  was  a  n-proiich ;  and  in  conformity 
to  '.vhono  oiiinions  tlio  Kccrctary  Keeined  to  liave 
acted.  On  Fremont's  return,  upwanls  of  a  year 
aftc  wards,  Mr.  William  Wilkins,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  Secretary  at  War,  and  rcccive<l  the 
young  explorer  with  all  honor  and  friendship, 
and  obtained  for  him  the  brevet  of  captain  from 
Pi-esident  Tyler.  And  such  is  the  inside  view 
of  this  piece  of  history — very  different  from 
what  documentary  evidence  would  make  it. 

To  complete  his  survey  across  the  continent, 
on  tlie  line  of  travel  between  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri and  the  tide-water  region  of  the  Columbia, 
was  Fremont's  object  in  this  expedition ;  and 
it  was  all  that  he  had  obtained  orders  for  doing ; 
but  only  a  small  part,  and  to  his  mind,  an  insig- 
nificant j)art,  of  what  he  proposed  doing.  Peo- 
ple had  been  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  be- 
fore, and  his  ambition  was  not  limited  to  making 
tracks  where  others  had  made  them  before  him. 
There  was  a  vast  region  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains — the  whole  western  slope  of  our 
continent— of  which  but  little  was  known  ;  and 
of  that  lii  le,  nothing  with  the  accuracy  of 
science.  All  that  vast  region,  more  than  seven 
hundred  miles  square — equal  to  a  great  king- 
dom in  Europe — was  an  unknown  land — a 
sealed  book,  wiiich  he  longed  to  open,  and  to 
read.  Leaving  the  frontier  of  Missouri  in  May, 
184.'5,  and  often  diverging  from  his  route  for  the 
sake  of  expanding  his  field  of  observation,  he 
had  arrived  in  the  tide-water  region  of  Colum- 
bia in  the  month  of  November ;  and  had  then 
completed  the  whole  service  which  his  orders 
embraced.  He  might  then  have  returned  upon 
his  tracks,  or  been  brought  home  by  sea,  or 
hunted  the  most  pleasant  path  for  getting  back ; 
and  if  he  had  been  a  routine  officer,  satisfied  with 
fulfilling  an  order,  he  would  have  done  so.  Not 
so  the  young  explorer  who  held  his  diploma 
from  Nature,  and  not  from  the  United  States' 
Military  Academy.  He  was  at  Fort  Vancouver, 
guest  of  the  hospitable  Dr.  JIcLaughlin,  Governor 
of  the  British  Hudson  Bay  Fur  Company;  and 
obtained  from  him  all  possible  information  upon 
his  intended  line  of  return — faithfully  given,  but 
which  proved  to  be  disastrously  erroneous  in  its 
kiding  and  governing  feature.  A  southeast 
route  to  cross  the  great  unknown  region  diago- 
nally through  its  heart  (making  a  line  from  the 
Lower  Columbia  to  the  Upper  Coloriido  of  the 
Gulf  of  Calfomia),  was  Lis  line  of   return: 


twenty-five  men  (the  same  who  had  come  with 
him  from  the  United  States)  and  a  huiidnd 
horses,  were  his  equipment ;  and  the  comnuiicc- 
ment  of  winter  the  time  of  starting— all  with- 
out a  guide,  relying  upon  their  guns  for  sup- 
port ;  and,  in  the  last  resort,  upon  their  horse.'' 
—such  vka  should  give  out !  for  one  that  could 
carry  a  man,  or  a  pack,  could  not  bo  spared  for 
food. 

All  the  maps  up  to  that  time  had  shown  thi> 
region  traversed  from  east  to  west— from  tlie 
base  of  the  Rocky  Jlountains  to  the  Hay  of  Sun 
Francisco— by  a  great  river  called  the  Jiiienn 
Ventura:  which  may  l)e  translated,  the  (iooil 
Chance.  Governor  McLaughlin  believed  in  tlio 
existence  of  this  river,  and  made  out  a  conjec- 
tural manuscrijjt  map  to  show  its  place  and 
course.  Fremont  believed  in  it,  and  his  plan 
was  to  reach  it  before  the  dead  of  winter,  aiul 
then  hybernate  uj)on  it.  As  a  great  river,  he 
knew  that  it  must  have  some  rich  bottoms; 
covered  with  wood  and  grass,  where  the  wild 
animals  would  collect  and  shelter,  wWn  the 
snows  and  freezing  winds  drove  them  from  the 
plains  :  and  with  these  animals  to  live  on,  and 
grass  for  the  horses,  and  wood  for  fires,  iie  ex- 
pected to  avoid  sufl'ering,  if  not  to  enjoj'  com- 
fort, during  his  solitary  sojourn  in  that  remote 
an<l  profound  wilderness.  He  proceeded — sodii 
encountered  deep  snows  which  imjjeded  pro- 
gress upon  the  high  lands^-desccnded  into  a 
low  country  to  the  left  (afterwards  known  to 
be  the  Great  Basin,  from  which  no  water  issues 
to  any  sea) — skirted  an  enormous  chain  of 
mountain  on  the  right,  luminous  wifii  glittering 
white  snow — saw  strange  Indians,  who  mostly 
fled — found  a  desert — no  Buena  Ventura:  and 
death  from  cold  and  famine  staring  him  in  the 
face.  The  failure  to  find  the  river,  or  tidings  of 
it,  and  the  possibility  of  its  existence  secminj,' 
to  be  forbid  by  the  structure  of  the  countrv. 
and  hybernation  in  the  inhospitable  desert  beiiiii; 
impossible,  and  the  question  being  that  of  life 
and  death,  some  new  plan  of  conduct  became  in- 
dispensable. His  celestial  observations  told  him 
that  he  was  in  the  latitude  of  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco,  and  only  seventy  miles  from  it.  But 
what  miles!  up  and  down  that  snowy  moun- 
tain which  the  Indians  told  him  no  men  could 
cross  in  the  winter — which  would  have  snow 
upon  it  as  deep  as  the  trees,  and  places  where 
people  would  slip  off,  and  fall  half  a  mile  at  a 
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time; — a  fato  which  actually  befell  a  mule, 
packed  with  the  preciona  burden  of  botanical 
sperimens,  collected  along  a  travel  of  two  thou- 
sand miles.  No  reward  could  induce  an  Indian 
to  k'come  a  guide  in  tlio  perilous  adventure  of 
crossing  this  mountain.  All  recoiled  and  fled 
from  the  adventure.  It  wa.s  attempted  without 
a  guide — in  the  dead  of  winter — accomplished 
ill  forty  days — the  men  and  surviving  horses — 
a  woful  procession,  crawling  along  one  by  one : 
skeleton  men  leading  skeleton  liorses — and  ar- 
riving at  Suter's  Settlement  in  the  beautiful  val- 
ley of  the  Sacramento;  and  where  a  genial 
warmth,  and  budding  flowers,  and  trees  in  foli- 
age, and  grass^  ground,  and  flowing  streams, 
and  comfortable  food,  made  a  fairy  contrast 
with  the  famine  and  freezing  they  had  en- 
countered, and  the  lofty  Sierra  Nevada  which 
tlioy  had  climlK'd.  Here  he  rested  and  recruited ; 
and  from  this  point,  and  by  way  of  Monteroy, 
the  first  tidings  were  heard  of  the  party  since 
leaving  Fort  Vancouver. 

Another  long  progress  to  the  south,  skirting 
the  western  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  made 
him  acijuainted  with  the  noble  valley  of  the  San 
Joa(iuin,  counterpart  to  that  of  the  Sacramento ; 
when  crossing  through  a  gap,  and  turning  to 
the  left,  he  skirted  the  Great  Basin ;  and,  by 
many  deviations  from  the  right  line  home,  levied 
incessant  contributions  to  science  from  expanded 
lands,  not  described  before.  In  this  eventful 
exploration  all  the  great  features  of  the  western 
slope  of  our  continent  were  brought  to  light — 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  Utah  Lake,  the  Little 
Salt  Lake;  at  all  which  places,  then  desert, 
the  JIo?  nons  now  are ;  the  Sierra  Nevada,  then 
solitary  in  the  snow,  now  crowded  with  Ameri- 
cans, digging  gold  from  its  flanks ;  the  beauti- 
ful valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin, 
then  alive  with  wild  horses,  elk,  deer,  and  wild 
fowls,  now  smiling  with  American  cultivation  ; 
the  Great  Basin  itself,  and  its  contents ;  the 
Three  Parks ;  the  approximation  of  the  great 
rivers  which,  rising  together  in  the  central  region 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  go  ofT  east  and  west, 
towards  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun : — all 
these,  and  other  strange  features  of  a  new  region, 
more  Asiatic  than  American,  were  brought  to 
light,  and  revealed  to  publicTiew  in  the  results 
of  this  exploration.  Eleven  months  he  was 
never  out  of  sight  of  snow;  and  sometimes, 
freezing  with  cold,  would  look  down  upon  a 


sunny  valley,  warm  with  genial  heat; — some- 
times panting  with  tho  Ruuimer\s  heat,  would 
look  up  at  tho  eternal  snows  which  crowned 
the  neighboring  mountain.  But  it  was  not  then 
that  California  was  secured  to  tho  Union — to 
the  greatest  power  of  tho  New  World — to  which 
it  of  right  belonged :  but  it  was  tho  first  step 
towards  tho  acquisition,  and  the  one  that  led  to 
it.  That  second  expedition  led  to  a  third,  ju>t 
in  time  to  snatch  the  golden  California  from  the 
hands  of  the  British,  ready  to  clutch  it.  But 
of  this  hereafter.  Fremont's  second  expi'dition 
was  now  over.  He  liad  left  the  United  States 
a  fugitive  from  his  government,  and  returned 
with  a  name  that  went  over  Europe  and  America, 
and  with  discoveries  bearing  fruit  which  the 
civilized  world  is  now  enjoying. 
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CHAPTER    CXXXV. 

TKXA»  ANNEXATION:  SKCItET  OUIOIN;  BOLD 
INTKIGUE  FOR  THE  I'UESIDENCY. 

In  the  winter  of  1842-'3,  nearly  two  years  before 
the  presidential  election,  there  appeared  in  a 
Baltimore  newspaper  an  elaborately  composed 
letter  on  the  annexation  of  Texas,  written  by 
Mr.  Gilmer,  a  member  of  Congress  from  Vir- 
ginia, urging  the  immediate  annexation,  as  ne- 
cessary to  forestall  the  designs  of  (ireat  Britain 
upon  that  young  country.  These  designs,  it  Wivs 
alleged,  aimed  at  a  political  and  military  dom- 
ination on  our  south-western  border,  with  a 
view  to  abolition  and  hostile  movements  against 
us  ;  and  the  practical  part  of  the  letter  was  an 
earnest  appeal  to  the  American  people  to  annex 
the  Texas  republic  immediately,  as  the  only 
means  of  preventing  such  great  calamities.  This 
letter  was  a  clap  of  thunder  in  a  clear  sky. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  political  horizon  to 
announce  or  portend  it.  Great  Britain  had 
given  no  symptom  of  any  disposition  to  war 
upon  us,  or  to  excite  insurrection  among  our 
slaves.  Texa.s  and  Mexico  were  at  war,  and  to 
annex  the  country  was  to  adopt  the  war:  far 
from  hastening  annexation,  an  event  desirable  in 
itself  when  it  could  be  honestly  done,  a  prema- 
ture and  ill-judged  attempt,  upon  groundless 
pretexts,  could  only  clog  and  delay  it.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  position  of  Mr.  Gilmer  to 
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make  him  a  prime  movir  in  tlio  iiniu'xntion 
Bchi'inc  ;  and  there  was  much  in  his  connections 
with  Mr.  Calhoun  to  make  liim  tlie  reflector  of 
that  jtentleman's  opinions.  The  letter  itself  was 
a  counterpart  of  the  movement  mafic  hy  Mr. 
Calhoun  in  the  Senate,  in  \H',U\  to  hrinj?  the 
Texas  question  into  the  j)resi(lential  election  of 
that  year ;  its  arRuments  wore  the  amplification 
of  the  seminal  ideas  then  presented  hy  that  gen- 
tleman :  and  it  was  his  known  habit  to  operate 
throufrh  others.  Mr.  Gilmer  was  a  close  politi- 
cal friend,  and  known  as  a  promulgator  of  his 
doctrines — having  been  the  first  to  advocate 
nullification  in  Virginia. 

Putting  all  these  circumstances  together,  I  be- 
lieved, the  moment  I  saw  it,  that  I  discerned  the 
finger  of  Mr.  Calhoun  in  that  letter,  and  that  an 
enterprise  of  some  kind  was  on  foot  for  the  next 
presidential  election — though  still  so  far  oil'.  I 
therefore  put  an  eye  on  the  movement,  and  by 
observing  the  progress  of  the  letter,  the  papers 
in  which  it  was  republished,  their  comments, 
the  encomiums  which  it  received,  and  the  public 
meetings  in  which  it  was  commended,  I  l)ecame 
sati.^fled  that  there  was  no  mistake  in  referring  its 
origin  to  that  gentleman  ;  and  became  convinced 
that  this  movement  was  the  resumption  of  the 
premature  and  abortive  attempt  of  183G.  In 
the  course  of  the  summer  of  1843,  it  had  been 
taken  up  generally  in  the  circle  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's friends,  and  with  the  zeal  and  pertinacity 
which  betrayed  the  s])irit  of  a  presidential  can- 
vass. Coincident  with  these  symptoms,  and  in- 
dicative of  a  determined  movement  on  the  Texas 
question,  was  a  pregnant  circumstance  in  tlic  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  government.  Mr.  Web- 
ster, who  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  remain  in 
Mr.  Tyler's  cabinet  when  all  his  colleagues  of 
1841  left  their  places,  now  resigned  his  place, 
also — induced,  as  it  was  well  known,  by  the 
altered  deportment  of  the  President  towards 
him  ;  and  was  succeeded  first  by  Mr.  Legare,  of 
South  Carolina,  and,  on  his  early  death,  by  Mr. 
Upshur,  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Webster  was  inflexibly  opposed  to  the 
Texas  annexation,  and  also  to  the  presidential 
elevation  of  Mr.  Calhoun ;  the  two  gentlemen, 
his  successors,  were  both  favorable  to  annexa- 
tion, and  one  (Mr.  bpshur)  extremely  so  to  Mr. 
Calhoun ;  so  that,  here  were  two  steps  taken  in 
the  suspected  direction — an  obstacle  removed 
and  a  facility  substituted.    This  change  in  the 


head  of  the  State  Depnrtnunt.  upon  wlmlevcr 
motive  prodiioed,  was  indiH|M'iisablc  to  llie  siir 
cess  of  the  Texas  movement,  and  could  only 
have  been  madu  lor  some  grt'at  cause  never  mi 
explained,  seeing  the  service  whieli  Mr.  WeU- 
ster  did  Air.  Tyler  in  remaining  with  liim  wIk n 
tho  other  ministers  withdrew.  Anotlur  sh^n 
appean-d  in  the  conduct  of  the  President  him- 
self, lie  was  undergoing  another  change,  l.nw^ 
a,  democrat,  and  successful  in  getting  ofTico  at 
that,  he  had  Iwcome  a  whig,  and  nitli  still 
greater  success.  Democracy  had  carried  liim  to 
tho  Senate;  whiggism  elevated  him  to  tin 
vire-pn'sidency ;  and,  with  the  help  of  an  arci- 
dent,  to  the  presidency.  He  was  now  settling: 
back,  as  shown  in  a  previous  chapter,  towards 
his  original  party,  but  that  wing  of  it  which  hud 
gone  off  with  Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  nuHilicatinn 
war — a  natural  line  of  retrogression  on  his  part, 
as  he  had  travelled  it  in  his  transit  from  the  dem- 
ocratic to  the  whig  camp.  The  papers  in  his  in- 
terest became  rampant  for  Texas;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  autumn,  the  rumor  became  current 
and  steady  that  negotiations  were  in  progress 
for  the  annexation,  and  that  success  was  certain. 
Arriving  at  Washington  at  the  commencement 
of  the  session  of  1843-'44,  and  descending  tlu 
steps  of  the  Capitol  in  a  throng  of  members  on 
the  evening  of  the  first  day's  sitting,  I  was  ac- 
costed by  Mr.  Aaron  V.  Brown,  a  representative 
from  Tennes.see,  with  expressions  of  great  grati- 
fication at  meeting  with  me  so  soon  ;  and  who 
immediately  showed  the  cause  of  his  gratifica- 
tion to  be  the  opportunity  it  afforded  him  to 
speak  to  me  on  the  subject  of  the  Texas  annex- 
ation. He  spoke  of  it  as  an  impending  and  jiro- 
bable  event — complimented  me  on  my  early  op- 
position to  the  relinquishment  of  that  countrj-, 
and  my  subsequent  eflforts  to  get  it  back,  and 
did  me  the  honor  to  say  that,  as  such  original 
enemy  to  its  loss  and  early  advocate  of  its  re- 
covery, I  was  a  proper  person  to  take  a  promi- 
nent part  in  now  getting  it  back.  All  this  was 
very  civil  and  quite  reasonable,  and,  at  another 
time  and  under  other  circumstances,  would  have 
been  entirely  agreeable  to  me;  but,  preocoiipiiii 
as  my  mind  was  with  the  idea  of  an  intrigue  I'nr 
the  presidency,  and  a  land  and  scrip  speculation 
which  I  .saw  mixing  itself  up  with  it,  and  feel- 
ing as  if  I  was  to  be  made  an  instrument  in 
these  schemes,  I  took  fire  at  his  words,  and  an- 
swered abruptly  and  hotly:  That  it  was,  on 
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the  part  of  Home,  an  vitriguc  fi>r  the  presi- 
dency antl  II  plot  til  ilixuDU'r  t/in  I'ninn — on  l/ir 
piirt  of  idhi'ru.  it  Ti.riin  mrip  iind  land  upecii- 
latinn ;  nnd  that  J  w(in  iis^ninat  it. 

This  answer  went  into  the  newspapers,  and 
was  much  -loticed  at  the  time,  ami  immediately 
a-t  up  a  high  wall  between  mc  and  the  annexa- 
tion party.  [  had  no  thought  at  the  time  that 
Mr.  Brown  had  been  moved  by  anybody  to 
Bound  me,  ami  presently  regit'tted  the  warmth 
with  which  I  had  replied  to  him — especially  as 
no  part  of  w  liat  I  said  was  intended  to  apply  to 
him.  The  occurrence  gave  rise  to  some  sharp 
words  at  one  anotlier  afterwards,  which,  so  far 
us  tliey  were  sharp  on  my  part,  I  have  since  con- 
denmed,  and  do  not  iu)W  repeat. 

Some  three  months  afterwards  there  appeared 
in  the  liichinoud  Knijuinr  a  letter  from  (lene- 
ral  Jackson  to  Mr.  IJrown,  in  answer  to  one 
from  Mr.  Hrown  to  the  general,  covering  a  copy 
of  Mr.  (lilmer's  Texas  letter,  and  asking  the 
favor  of  his  (the  general's)  opinion  upon  it: 
which  he  promptly  and  decidedly  gave,  ami 
fully  in  favor  of  its  object.  Here  was  a  revela- 
tion and  a  coincidence  which  struck  me,  and  put 
my  mind  to  thinking,  and  opened  up  a  new  vein 
of  exploration,  into  which  I  went  to  work,  and 
worked  on  until  I  obtainetl  the  secret  history  of 
tlie  famous  "  Jackson  Texas  letter"  (as  it  came 
to  be  called),  and  which  played  so  large  a  part 
in  the  Texas  annexation  question,  and  in  the 
presidential  election  of  1844;  and  which  drew 
so  much  applause  upon  the  general  from  many 
who  had  so  lately  and  so  bitterly  condemned 
him.  This  history  I  now  propose  to  give,  con- 
fining the  narrative  to  the  intrigue  for  the  i>res- 
idential  nomination,  leaving  the  history  of  the 
attempted  annexation  (treaty  of  1844)  for  a 
separate  chapter,  or  rather  chapters ;  for  it  was 
an  enterprise  of  many  aspects,  according  to  the 
taste  of  dillerent  actors — presidential,  disunion, 
speculation. 

The  outline  of  this  history — that  of  the  let- 
ter—is brief  and  authentic  ;  and,  although  well 
covered  up  at  the  time,  w.as  known  to  too  many 
to  remain  covered  up  long.  It  was  partly  made 
known  to  me  at  the  time,  and  fully  since.  It 
runs  thus : 

Mr.  Calhoun,  in  184I-'2.  had  resumed  his 
design  (intermitted  in  1840)  to  stand  for  the 
presidency,  and  determined  to  mjiko  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  —immediate  annexation — the  con- 
trolling issue  in  the  election.    The  death  of 


President  Harrison  in  1841,  and  the  retreat  of 
his  whig  ministers,  and  the  accession  of  his 
friends  to  jKiwer  in  the  ikmsoii  of  Mr.  Tyler 
(then  Bettling  buck  to  )us  old  love),  and  in  tho 
jiersons  of  soine  of  his  cabinet,  opened  up  to  his 
view  the  prospect  of  u  su<'<Tssful  enterprise  in 
that  direction  j  and  he  fully  embraced  it,  and 
witho\it  discouragement  from  the  similar  bud- 
ding hojR'S  of  Mr.  Tyler  himself,  which  it  was 
known  would  be  without  fruit,  except  wluit  Mr. 
Calhoun  would  gather — tlie  a.scendant  of  his 
genius  as.suring  him  the  mastery  when  he  should 
choose  to  assume  it.  Ilis  real  com|)etitors  (fore- 
seen to  be  Mr.  Van  Kuren  and  Mr.  Clay)  were 
sure  to  be  against  it — immediate  annexation — 
and  they  would  liave  a  heavy  current  to  en- 
counter, all  the  South  and  West  being  for  tho 
annexation,  and  a  strong  interest,  alsct,  in  other 
parts  of  the  Union.  There  was  a  basis  to  build 
upon  in  the  honest  feelings  of  the  people,  and 
inflammatory  arguments  to  excite  them;  and  if 
the  opinion  of  (Seneral  Jackson  could  Ik)  ob- 
tained in  its  favor,  the  election  of  the  annexation 
candidate  was  deemeil  certain. 

With  this  view  the  Gilmer  letter  was  com- 
posed and  published,  and  .sent  to  him — and  was 
admirably  conceived  for  his  purpo.sc.  It  took 
the  veteran  patriot  on  the  side  of  his  strong 
feeling.s — love  of  country  and  the  Union— dis- 
trust of  Great  Britain — and  a  southern  suscep- 
tibility to  the  dangers  of  a  .servile  insurrection. 
It  carried  him  back  to  the  theatre  of  his  glory 
— the  Lower  Mississippi — and  awakened  his  ap- 
prehensions for  the  safety  of  that  most  vulnera- 
ble point  of  our  frontier.  Justly  ami  truly,  but 
with  a  refinement  of  artifice  in  this  case,  it  pre- 
sented annexation  as  a  strengthening  plaster  to 
the  Union,  while  really  intended  to  sectionalizc 
it,  and  to  effect  disunion  if  the  annexation 
failed.  This  idea  of  strengthening  the  Union 
had,  and  in  itself  deserved  to  have,  an  invincible 
charm  for  the  veteran  patriot.  Besides,  the  re- 
covery of  Texas  was  in  the  line  of  his  policy, 
pursued  by  him  as  a  favorite  object  during  his 
administration ;  and  this  desire  to  get  back  that 
country,  patriotic  in  itself,  was  entirely  com- 
patible with  his  acquiescence  in  its  relinquish- 
ment as  a  temporary  sacrifice  in  1819;  an  ac- 
quiescence induced  by  the  "  dome.-fic  "  rea-son 
commmiicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Monroe. 

The  great  point  in  sending  the  Gilmer  letter 
to  him,  with  its  portents  of  danger  from  British 
designs,  was  to  obtain  from  him  the  expression 
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of  an  opinion  in  favor  of  "  iinmcdiatp"  annoxn- 
tion.  No  other  opinion  would  iU>  any  pio<l.  A 
future  anni'xation,  no  matter  how  Hoon  nfiir 
1844,  would  carry  »ho  (jiu'stion  lK'y<ind  tlio 
prcHidcntial  election,  and  would  ridl  in  with  the 
known  opinions  of  Mr.  V^uu  J{'"ren  and  Mr.  Clay, 
and  most  other  American  Htutcfinien,  the  cotn- 
nion  Hcntiment  iKjin^  for  annexation,  when  it 
could  l)u  honestly  acconipliHhed.  Such  annexa- 
tion would  maku  no  iH.suu  ut  all.  It  wonid 
throw  Texas  out  of  the  canvass.  Immediate 
WHS,  therefore,  the  ><anie  ;  anil  to  hrinj;  (Icneral 
Jackson  to  that  point  was  the  object.  To  do 
that,  the  danger  of  British  occupation  was  pre- 
sented as  bcin^r  so  imminent  as  to  admit  of  no 
delay,  and  so  disastrous  in  its  conseiiuences  as 
to  preclude  all  consideration  of  present  olijec- 
tions.  It  was  a  hold  conception,  and  <if  critical 
execution.  Ja«;kBon  was  one  of  tho  lost  men  in 
the  world  to  bo  tampered  with— one  of  the  last 
to  bo  used  against  a  friend  or  for  a  foe — the  very 
last  to  be  willing  to  see  Mr.  Calhoun  President 
— and  tho  very  first  in  favor  of  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
To  turn  him  ajrainst  his  nature  and  his  feelings 
in  all  these  particulars  was  a  perilous  enterprise : 
but  it  was  attempted — and  accomplished. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Gilmer  was  skilfully  composed  for  its  pur- 
pose :  all  the  accessories  of  its  publication  and 
transmission  to  General  Jackson  were  equiilly 
skilfully  contrived.  It  was  addressed  to  a  friend 
in  Maryland,  which  was  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion from  the  loais  of  its  origin.  It  was  drawn 
out  upon  the  call  of  a  friend  :  that  is  the  tech- 
nical way  of  getting  a  private  letter  before  tho 
public.  It  was  published  in  Baltimore — a  city 
where  its  writer  divl  not  live.  The  name  of  the 
friend  in  Maryland  who  drew  it  ".ut,  was  con- 
cealed; and  that  was  necessary  to  the  success 
of  the  scheme,  as  the  name  of  this  suspected 
friend  (Mr.  Duff  Green)  would  have  fastened 
its  origin  on  Mr.  Calho'  i.  And  thus  the 
accessories  of  the  publication  were  complete, 
and  left  tho  mind  without  suspicion  that  the 
letter  had  gernunatcd  in  a  warm  southern  lati- 
tude. It  was  then  ready  to  start  on  its  mission 
to  General  Jackson ;  but  how  to  get  it  there, 
without  exciting  suspicion,  was  the  question. 
Certainly  Mr.  Gilmer  would  have  been  the 
natural  agent  for  the  transmission  of  his  own 
letter;  but  he  stood  too  close  to  Mr.  Calhoun — 
was  too  much  his  friend  and  intimate — to  make 
that  a  safe  adventure.    A  medium  was  wanted. 


which  woidd  be  a  conductor  of  the  li-tlrr  and  a 
non-cKiiductor  of  suspicion  ;  and  it  was  loiindin 
the  piTson  of  Mr.  Aoron  V.  Hrown.  Hut  ho 
was  the  friend  of  Mr.  \nu  Huien,  and  it  wan 
necessary  to  approach  ill  in  tliniunh  a  niediiim 
also,  and  one  was  foinid  iii  one  of  Mr.  (■iliiic'i'fi 
colleagues— U'lievod  to  l)e  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  the 
House,  who  came  from  near  the  Tiimissee  line; 
and  through  him  the  letter  nuclieil  Mr.  Ilrowx 

And  thus,  conceived  by  one,  written  by  an- 
other, published  by  a  third,  and  tninsniittcd 
through  two  successive  mediums,  the  missiTe 
went  tipon  its  destination,  and  arrived  safely  in 
the  hands  of  General  Jackson.  It  hiid  a  com- 
plete success.  He  answered  it  promptly,  wann- 
ly,  det'.dedly,  aflirmatively.  So  fully  did  it  put 
him  up  to  the  i)oint  of "'  imniediale  "  uiniixat'on, 
that  his  impatience  outstriitped  expectation.  IIo 
counselled  haste — considered  the  present  the 
accepted  time — and  urjred  the  si«izure  of  the 
"golden  opportunity  "  which,  if  lost  now,  nii^jht 
never  return.  The  answer  was  datid  at  the 
IIermittt;;e,  March  12th,  184.'!,  and  was  received 
at  Washington  as  soon  as  the-  mail  could  fitch 
it.  Of  course  it  came  to  Mr.  Brown,  to  wliora 
it  belonged,  and  to  whom  it  was  addressed ; 
but  I  did  not  hear  of  it  in  his  hands.  My  fust 
information  of  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  (jil- 
mer,  in  the  hall  of  the  House,  iniinediatoly 
after  its  arrival — he,  crossing  the  hall  with  the 
letter  in  his  hand,  greatly  elated,  and  showing 
it  to  a  confidential  friend,  with  many  expres- 
sions of  now  confident  triumph  over  Mr.  Van 
Buren.  The  friend  was  permitted  to  read  the 
letter,  but  with  the  understanding  that  nothing 
was  to  be  said  about  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Gilmer  then  explained  to  his  friend 
the  purpose  for  which  this  lettirhad  been  writ- 
ten and  sent  to  General  Jackson,  and  the  use 
that  was  intended  to  be  made  of  his  answer 
{if  favorable  to  the  design  of  the  authors), 
vhich  luie  was  this :  It  was  to  be  produced  in 
the  nominating  convention,  to  overthrow  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  and  give  Mr.  Calhoun  the  nomi- 
nation, both  of  whom  were  to  be  interrogated 
beforehand;  and  as  it  was  well  known  what 
the  answers  would  be — Cilhoun  for  and  Van 
Hnren  against  immediate  annexation— and 
Jacksoti's  answer  coinciding  with  Calhoun\% 
would  turn  the  scale  in  his  favor,  ''and  blow 
Van  Buren  sky  high.''^ 

This  was  the  plan,  and  this  the  state  of  the 
game,  at  the  end  of  Febrnary,  1843  ;  but  a  great 
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deal  reiiiiiimd  ti>  l»«  ilone  to  perfect  the  Hrhcnie. 
The  neiitinient   of  the   deiMfK-rntic   party    wiw 
nearly  "inaiiinuHiH  for  Mr.  Van  Hiinii,  and  time 
wa,s  wanted  to  underniino  thnt  sentiment.    I'lih- 
lic  opinion  wan  not  yet  ri|)«  for  immediate  an- 
nexation, nnil  time  wan  wnnteil  to  cultivate  that 
opinion.     There  wan  no  evidence  of  any  British 
(lotniuation  or  nholitinn  plot  in  TexuH,  and  time 
was  wantetl  to  imiM)rt  one  from  London.     All 
tlicMc  oiterationw  required  time — more  of  it  than 
intervened  before  the  customary  jieriod  for  the 
mating  of  the  cr)nventi(»n.     That  period  lunl 
been  the  month  of  Decemlicr  preceding  the  year 
oftlie  election,  and  llaltimoro  Uio  pla<"o  for  these 
afneniblagcs   since   Congress   presidential   cau- 
cuses had  l)cen  broken  down — that  near  position 
to  Washington  Iteing  chosen  for  the  convenient 
attendance  of  that  part  of  the  members  of  Con- 
in-ess  who  charged  themselves  with  these  »lee- 
tions.    If  I)eceml)cr  remained  the  period  for  the 
meeting,  there  would  Iks  no  time  for  the  large 
o|)eiations  which   required    to  be   jierfonned  ; 
for,  to  get  the  delegates  llicre  in  time,  they 
must  lie  elected  beforehand,  during  the  summer 
—so  that  the  working  season  of  the  intriguers 
would  be  reduced  to  a  few  months,  when  up- 
wards of  a  year  was  required.    To  gain  that 
time  was  the  first  object,  and  a  squad  of  mem- 
iKirs,  some  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  some 
professing  friendship  to  Mr.  Van  Iluren,  but  se- 
cretly hostile  to  him,  sat  privately  in  tlie  Capi- 
tol, almost  nightly,  corresponding  with  all  parts 
of  the  country,  to  get  the  convention  postponed. 
All  sorts  of  patriotic  motives  were  assigned  for 
tills  desired  postponement,  as  that  it  would  be 
more  convenient  for  the  delegates  to  attend — 
nearer  to  tlie  time  of  election — more  time  for 
public  opinion  to  mature ;  and  most  favorable 
to  deliberate  decision.     But  another  device  was 
fallen  ujion  to  obtain  delay,  tlie  secret  of  which 
was  not  put  into  the  letters,  nor  confi<led  to  the 
body  of  the  nightly  committee.     It  had  so  hap- 
pened that  the  opposite  party — the  wbigs — since 
the  rout  of  the  Congress  presidential  caucuses, 
had  also  taken  the  same  time  and  place  for  their 
conventions  —  December,  and  Baltimore — and 
doubtless  for  the  same  reason,  that  of  the  more 
convenient  attending  of  the  President-making 
members  of  Congress ;  and  this  led  to  an  in- 
trigue with  the  whigs,  the  knowledge  of  which 
was  confine<l  in  a  very  few.     It  was  believed 
that  the  democratic  convention  could   be  the 


more  readily  put  off  if  tlie  whigs  would  do  tho 
liki — and  ilo  it  llrst.  <., 

There  was  a  I'ommitlee  within  the  committee 
— a  little  nest  of  bind  managers — who  under- 
took this  collusive  arrangement  w ith  the  whigs. 
They  proposed  it  to  them,  professing  to  act  in 
the  interest  of  .Mr.  Calhoun,'  though    in   fact 
against  him,  as  well  as  iigainsl  Mr.  Van  Ibiivn. 
The  whigs  readily  agreed  to  this  proposal,  Ih-- 
cause,  being  themselves  then  unanimous  for  Mr, 
riay,  it  made  no  dilference  at  what  time   he 
should  be  nominated;  and  lielieving  they  <'ouId 
iiKire  easily  defeat  Mr.  Calhoun  than  Mi-.  Van 
nurcii,   they  pa'ferred  him  for  an  antagonist 
They  therifort!  agreed  to  the  delay,  and  both 
conventions  were  put  oH"  (and  the  whigs  first, 
to  enable  the  denus-rats  to  plead  it)  from  De- 
cember, 1H43,  to  May,  1844.    Time  for  ojtera- 
ting  having  now  Iwen  gained,  the  night  sr|uad  in 
the  Capitid   redoubled  their  activity  to  work 
upon  the  people.     Letter  writers  anil  iiowspa- 
|R'rs  were  secured,     (iood,  easy  members,  wcro 
plied  with  specious  reasons — slipiK'iy  ones  were 
directly  approached.     Visitors  from  the  .States 
were  beset  and  indoctrinated.    Men  wi  re  picked 
out  to  operate  on  the  seliish,  and  the  calculating  ; 
and  myriads  of  letters  were  sent  to  the  States, 
to  editors,  and   politicians.     All   these  agents 
worked  to  a  pattern,  the  primary  objict  being 
to  undo  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  Mr.  Van 
Iluren,  and  to  manufacture  one,  ostensibly  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  but  in  reality  without 
being  for  him — they  being  for  any  one  of  four 
(.Mr.  Cas.s,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Colonel  .Johnson,  Mr. 
Tyler),  in  preference  to  either  of  them.     They 
were  for  neither,  and  the  only  dilference  was 
that  Mr.  Calhoun  believed  they  were  for  him: 
Mr.  Van  Buren  knew  they  were  against  him. 
They  professed  friendshij)  for  him ;   and  that 
was   necessary  to  enable  them  to  underniino 
him.    The  stress  of  the  argument  against  him 
was  that  he  could  not  be  elected,  and  the  effort 
was  to  make  good  that  as.«ertion.     Now,  or 
never,  was  the  word  with   respect  to  Texas. 
Some  of  the  squad  sympathized  with  the  sjiecu- 
lators  in  Texas  land  and  scrip ;  and  to  these 
Jfr.  Calhoun  was  no  more  palatable  than  Mr. 
Van  Buren.     They  were  both  above  jiliinder. 
Some  wanted  oHice,  and  knew  that  neither  of 
tlie.se  gentlemen  would  give  it  to  them.     They 
had  a  difficult  as  well  as  tortuous  part  to  play. 
Professing  democracy,  they  eoUufled  with  wliigs. 
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Professing;  frii'iidship  to  Mr.  Van  Biiren,  they 
co-oiH'iiitfd  witli  Mr.  Culhoun's  friends  to  de- 
feat liini.  Co-operating  with  Mr.  Calhoun's 
friends,  tlioy  were  a};ainst  liis  election.  They 
were  for  any  body  in  preference  to  either,  and 
especially  for  men  of  easy  temperaments,  whose 
principles  were  not  entrenched  behind  strong 
wills.  'I'o  undo  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Van  Huren  was  their  labor ;  to  get  un- 
pledged and  unbistructed  delegates  into  conven- 
tion, and  to  got  those  released  who  had  been 
appointed  under  instructions,  was  the  consum- 
mation of  their  policy.  A  convention  untram- 
melled by  instructions,  independent  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  open  to  i  .a  macliinations  of  a  few  poli- 
ticians, was  what  was  wanted.  The  efforts  to 
accomplish  these  purposes  were  prodigious,  and 
constituted  the  absorbing  night  and  day  work 
of  the  members  engaged  in  it.  After  all,  they 
had  but  indiirerent  success — mure  with  poli- 
ticians and  editors  than  with  the  people.  Mr. 
Van  Buren  was  almost  universally  preferred. 
Delegates  were  generally  instructed  to  support 
his  noi.iination.  Even  in  the  Southern  States, 
in  direct  question  between  himself  and  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, ho  was  preferred — as  in  Alabama  and 
Mississippi.  No  delegates  were  released  from 
their  instructions  by  any  comj)etent  authority, 
and  only  a  few  in  any,  by  clusters  of  lociU  poli- 
ticians, convenient  to  the  machinations  of  the 
committee  in  the  Cupitol — as  ..  Sliockoe  Hill, 
Richmond,  Virginia,  where  Mr.  Kitchie,  editor 
of  the  Enquirer  (whose  proclivity  to  be  de- 
rived in  a  crisis  was  generally  equivalent  in  its 
cflccts  to  positive  treachery),  led  tlie  way — him- 
self impelled  by  others. 

The  labors  of  the  committee,  though  intended 
to  be  secret,  and  confined  to  a  small  circle,  and 
chiefly  carried  on  in  the  night,  were  subject '  3 
be  discovered  ;  and  were  so  ;  and  the  discovery 
led  to  some  public  denunciations.  The  two 
senators  from  Ohio,  Messrs.  AVilliam  Allen,  and 
Tappan,  and  ten  of  the  rej)rcsentatives  from  that 
State,  published  a  card  in  the  Globe  newspaper, 
denouncing  it  as  a  conspiracy  to  defeat  the  will 
of  the  people.  The  whole  delegation  from  South 
Carolina  (Messrs.  McDuflie  and  linger,  senators, 
and  the  seven  representatives),  fearing  that  they 
might  be  suspected  on  account  of  their  friend- 
sliip  for  Mr.  Calhoun,  published  a  card  denying 
all  connection  with  the  committee  ;  an  unneces- 
Bury  precaution,  as  their  characters  were  above 


that  suspicion.  Many  other  members  published 
cards,  denying  their  participation  in  these  meet- 
ings ;  and  some,  fxdmitting  the  participation,  de- 
nied the  intrigue,  and  truly,  as  it  concerned 
themselves ;  for  all  the  disreputable  jiait  was 
kept  secret  from  them— especially  the  collusion 
with  the  whigs,  and  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
Gilmer  letter.  Many  of  them  were  sincere 
friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  but  deceived  and 
cheated  themselves,  while  made  the  instrument 
of  deceiving  and  cheating  others.  1 1  was  prolj- 
ably  one  of  the  most  elaborate  j)icces  of  political 
cheatery  that  has  ever  been  performed  in  a  free 
countr)',  and  well  worthy  to  be  studied  by  all 
who  would  wish  to  extend  their  knowledge  of 
the  manner  in  which  presidential  elections  may 
be  Aianaged,  and  who  would  wish  to  see  the 
purity  of  elections  preserved  and  vindicated. 

About  this  time  came  an  occurrence  well  cal- 
culated to  make  a  pause,  if  any  thing  could 
make  a  pause,  in  the  working  of  political  ambi- 
tion. The  explosion  of  the  great  gun  on  board 
the  Princeton  steamer  took  place,  killing,  among 
others,  two  of  Mr.  Tyler's  cabinet  (Mr.  Upshur 
and  Mr.  Gilmer),  both  deeply  engaged  in  the 
Texas  project — barely  failing  to  kill  Mr.  Tyler, 
who  was  called  back  in  the  critical  moment,  and 
who  had  embraced  the  Texas  scheme  with  more 
than  vicarious  zeal ;  and  also  barely  failing  to 
kill  the  writer  of  this  View,  who  was  standing 
at  the  breech  of  the  gun,  closely  observing  its 
working,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Texas  game,  and 
who  fell  among  the  killed  and  stunned,  fortu- 
nately to  rise  again.  Commodore  Kennon,  Jlr. 
Virgil  Maxcy,  Mr.  Gardiner,  of  New  York,  father- 
in-law  (that  was  to  be)  of  the  President,  were 
also  killed  ;  a  dozen  seamen  were  wounded,  and 
Commodore  Stockton  burnt  and  scorched  as  he 
stood  at  the  side  of  the  gun.  Such  an  occur- 
rence was  well  calculated  to  impress  upon  the 
survivors  the  truth  of  the  divine  admonition : 
"What  shadows  we  are — what  shadows  we 
pursue."  But  it  had  no  effect  ujton  the  pursuit 
of  the  presidential  shadow.  Instantly  Mr.  Cal- 
houn was  invited  to  take  Mr.  Upshur's  place  in 
the  Department  of  State,  and  took  it  with  an 
alacrity,  and  with  apatronizing  declaration,  which 
showed  his  zeal  for  the  Texas  movement,  and  as 
good  as  avowed  its  paternity.  lie  declared  he 
took  the  place  for  the  Texas  negotiation  alone, 
and  would  quit  it  as  soon  as  that  negotiation 
should  be  finished.   In  brief,  the  negotiation,  in- 
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stead  of  pausing  in  the  presence  of  so  awful  a 
catastrophe,  seemed  to  derive  new  life  from  it, 
and  to  go  forward  with  accelerated  impetuosity. 
Mr.  Calhoun  put  his  eager  activity  into  it: 
politicians  became  more  vehement — newspapers 
more  clamorous:  the  interested  classes  (land 
and  scrip  speculators)  swarmed  at  Washington ; 
and  Mr.  Tyler  embraced  the  scheme  with  a  fer- 
vor which  induced  the  suspicion  that  he  had 
adopted  the  game  for  his  own,  and  intended  to 
stand  a  cast  of  the  presidential  die  upon  it. 

The  machinations  of  the  committee,  though 
greatly  successful  with  individuals,  and  with 
the  politicians  with  whom  they  >  aid  commu- 
nicate, did  not  reach  the  masses,  who  remained 
firm  to  Mr.  Van  Buren ;  and  it  became  iieces- 
sary  to  fall  upon  some  new  .iieanb  of  acting 
uix)n  them.  This  led  to  a  different  use  of  the 
Jackson  Texas  letter  from  what  had  been  in- 
tended. It  was  intended  to  have  been  kept  in 
the  background,  a  secret  in  the  bands  of  its  po.s- 
sessors,  until  the  meeting  of  the  convention — 
tlien  suddenly  produced  to  turn  the  scale  be- 
tween Mr.  Calhoim  and  Mr.  Van  Buren;  and 
this  design  had  been  adhered  to  for  about  the 
space  of  a  year,  and  the  letter  kept  close :  it 
was  then  recurred  to  as  a  means  of  rousing  the 
masses. 

Jackson's  name  was  potential  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  it  was  deemed  indispensable  to  bring  it 
to  bear  upon  ihem.  The  publication  of  the  let- 
ter was  resolved  upon,  and  the  Globe  newspa- 
per selected  for  the  purpose,  and  Mr.  Aaron  V. 
Brown  to  have  it  done.  All  this  was  judicious 
and  regular.  The  Globe  had  been  the  organ  of 
General  -Jackson,  and  was  therefore  the  most  pro- 
per paper  to  bring  his  sentiments  before  the  pub- 
lic. It  was  the  advocate  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  elec- 
tion, and  therefore  would  prevent  the  suspicion 
of  sinistrous  design  upon  him.  Mr.  Brown  was 
the  legal  owner  of  the  letter,  and  a  professing 
friend  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and,  therol'ore,  the 
proper  person  to  carry  it  for  publication. 

lie  did  so  ;  but  the  editor,  Mr.  Blair,  seeing 
no  good  that  it  could  do  Mr.  Van  Buren,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  harm,  and  being  sincerely  his 
friend,  declined  to  publish  it ;  and,  after  exam- 
ination, delivore  1  it  back  to  Mr.  Brown.  Short- 
ly thereafter,  to  yit,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1844, 
it  appeared  in  the  Richmond  IJnquirer,  post- 
dated, that  is  to  say,  the  date  of  1843  changed 
into  1844 — whether  by  design  or  accident  is  not 
known;   but  the  post-date  gave  the  letter  a 


fresher  appearance,  and  a  more  vigorous  appli- 
cation to  the  Texas  question.  The  fact  that 
this  letter  had  got  back  to  Mr.  Brown,  after 
having  been  given  up  to  Mr.  Gilmer,  proved 
that  the  letter  travelled  in  a  circle  while  kept 
secret,  and  went  from  hand  to  hand  among  the 
initiated,  as  needed  for  use. 

The  time  had  now  come  for  the  interrogation 
of  the  candidates,  and  it  was  done  with  all  the 
tact  which  the  delicate  function  required.  The 
choice  of  the  interrogator  was  the  first  point. 
He  must  be  a  friend,  ostensible  if  not  real,  to 
the  party  interrogated.  If  real,  he  nuist  him- 
self be  deceived,  and  made  to  believe  that  he 
was  performing  a  kindly  service;  if  not,  he 
must  still  have  the  appearance.  An<l  for  Mr. 
Van  Buren's  benefit  a  suitable  performer  was 
found  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Ilamctt,  a  represen- 
tative in  Congress  from  Mississippi,  whoac  let- 
ter was  a  model  for  the  occasion,  and,  in  fact, 
has  been  pretty  well  followed  since.  It  abound- 
ed in  professions  of  friendship  to  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren— approiiched  him  for  his  own  good—  )ught 
his  opinion  from  the  best  of  motives  ;  aud  urged 
a  categorical  reply,  for  or  against,  immediate 
annexation.  The  sagacious  Jlr.  Van  Buren 
was  no  dupe  of  this  contrivance,  but  took  coun- 
sel from  what  was  due  to  himself;  and  an- 
swered with  candor,  decorum  and  dignity.  He 
was  against  immediate  annexation,  because  it 
was  war  with  Mexico,  but  for  it  when  it  could 
be  done  peaceably  and  honorably  :  aud  he  was 
able  to  present  a  very  fair  record,  having  been 
in  favor  of  getting  back  the  country  (in  a  way 
to  avoid  ditKculties  with  Mexico)  when  Secrc^ 
tary  of  State,  under  President  Jackson.  His 
letter  was  sent  to  a  small  circle  of  friends  at 
AVashington  Ix'fore  it  was  delivered  to  its  ad- 
dress ;  but  to  be  delivered  immediately  ;  which 
wa.s  done,  and  soou  went  into  the  jjupcrs. 

Mr.  Calhoun  had  superseded  the  necessity  of 
interrogation  in  his  letter  of  acceptance  of  the 
State  Department :  he  was  a  hot  annexationist, 
although  there  was  an  ugly  record  to  be  exhi- 
bited against  him.  In  his  almost  thirty  years 
of  public  life  he  bail  never  touched  Texas,  ex- 
cept for  his  own  purposes.  In  1819,  as  one  of 
Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet,  he  had  concurred  in  giv- 
ing it  away,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  antisla- 
very  interest  in  the  Northeast  by  curtailing  slave 
territory  in  the  Southwest.  In  IH'M)  he  moved 
her  immature  annexation,  in  order  to  bring  the 
question  into  the  presic's'  ntial  election  of  that 
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year,  to  the  prejudice  of  Mr.  Van  Buren ;  and 
urged  instant  action,  because  delay  was  dan- 
gerous. Having  joined  Mr.  Van  Buren  after 
his  election,  and  expecting  to  become  his  suc- 
ccKSor,  he  dropped  the  annexation  for  which  he 
had  been  so  impatient,  and  let  the  election  of 
1840  pass  by  without  bringing  it  into  the  can- 
vass ;  and  now  revived  it  for  the  overthrow  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  for  the  excitement  of  a  sec- 
tional controversy,  by  placing  the  annexation 
on  strong  sectional  grounds.  And  now,  at  the 
approach  of  the  election  in  1844,  after  years  of 
silence,  he  becomes  the  head  advocate  of  an- 
nexation ;  and  with  all  this  forbidding  record 
against  him,  by  help  of  General  Jackson's  let- 
ter, and  the  general  sentiment  in  favor  of  an- 
nexation, and  the  fictitious  alanu  of  British 
abolition  and  hostile  designs,  he  was  able  to  ap- 
pear as  a  champion  of  Texas  annexation,  baf- 
fling the  old  and  consistent  friends  of  the  mea- 
sure with  the  new  form  which  had  been  given 
to  the  question.  Mr.  Clay  was  of  this  class. 
Of  all  the  public  men  he  was  able  to  present  the 
best  and  fairest  Texas  record,  lie  was  opposed 
to  the  loss  of  the  province  in  1819,  and  oliored 
resolutions  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
8ui)portcd  by  an  ardent  speech,  in  which  he 
condemned  the  treaty  which  gave  it  away.  As 
Secretary  of  State,  under  Mr.  Adams,  he  had 
advised  the  recovery  of  the  province,  and  opened 
negotiations  to  that  effect,  and  wrote  the  in- 
structions under  which  Mr.  Poinsett,  the  United 
States  minister,  made  the  attempt.  As  a  west- 
ern man,  he  was  the  natural  champion  of  a  great 
western  interest — pre-eminently  western,  while 
also  national.  He  was  inteiTogated  according 
to  the  programme,  and  answered  with  firmness 
that,  although  an  ancient  and  steadfast  friend  to 
the  recovery  of  the  country,  he  was  opposed  to 
immediate  annexation,  as  adopting  the  war  with 
Mexico,  and  making  that  war  by  treaty,  when 
tlie  war-making  jjower  belonged  to  Congress. 
There  were  several  other  democratic  candidates, 
the  whole  of  whom  were  interrogated,  and  an- 
swered promptly  in  favor  of  immediate  annexa- 
tion— some  of  them  improving  their  letters,  as 
advised,  before  publication.  3Ir.  Tyler,  also, 
now  appeared  above  the  horizon  as  a  presiden- 
tial candidate,  and  needed  no  interrogatories  to 
bring  out  his  declaration  for  immediate  annexa- 
tion, altliough  he  hud  voted  against  Mr.  Clay's 
resolution  condemning  the  sacrifice  of  the  prov- 
mce.     In  a  word,  the  Texas  hobby  was  multi- 


tudinously  mounted,  and  violently  ridden  and 
most  violently  by  those  who  had  been  most  in- 
different to  it  before.  Mr.  Clay  and  Jlr.  Cal- 
houn were  the  only  candidates  that  answered 
like  statesmen,  and  they  were  both  distanced. 

The  time  was  approaching  for  the  convention 
to  meet,  and,  consequently,  for  the  concliL«ion 
of  the  treaty  of  annexation,  which  was  to  be  a 
touchstone  in  it.  It  was  signed  the.  12th  of 
April,  and  was  to  have  been  sent  to  the  Senate 
immediately,  but  was  delayed  by  a  circumstance 
which  created  alarm — made  a  balk — and  re- 
quired a  new  turn  to  be  taken.  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren had  not  yet  answered  the  interrogatories 
put  to  him  through  Mr.  Hamett,  or  rather  his 
answer  had  not  yet  been  published.  Uneasi- 
ness began  to  be  felt,  lest,  like  so  many  others 
he  should  fall  into  the  current,  and  answer  in  a 
way  that  would  enable  him  to  swim  with  it. 
To  relieve  this  uncertainty,  Mr.  Blair  was  ap- 
plied to  by  Mr.  Robert  J.  Walker  to  write  to 
him,  and  get  his  answer.  This  was  a  very 
proper  channel  to  apply  through.  Mr.  Bliiir, 
as  the  fast  friend  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  had  the 
privilege  to  solicit  him.  Mr.  Calhoun,  as  the 
political  adversary  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  could  not 
ask  Mr.  Blair  to  do  it.  Mr.  Walker  stood  in  a 
relation  to  be  ready  for  the  work  ail  round ;  as 
a  professing  friend  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  though 
co-operating  with  ilr.  Calhoun  and  all  the  rest 
against  h.m,  he  could  speak  with  Mr.  Blair  on 
a  point  which  seemed  to  be  for  Mr.  Yan  Bu- 
ren's  benefit.  As  co-operating  with  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, he  could  help  him  against  an  ndversary, 
though  intending  to  give  him  the  go-by  in  the 
end.  As  being  in  all  the  Texas  mysteries,  he 
was  a  natural  person  to  ferret  out  information 
on  every  side.  He  it  was,  then,  to  whose  part  it 
fell  to  hasten  the  desired  answer  from  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  and  through  the  instrumentality  of  Sir. 
Blair.  Mr.  Blair  wrote  as  solicited,  not  seeing 
any  trap  in  it ;  but  had  received  no  answer  up 
to  the  time  that  the  treaty  was  to  go  to  the 
Senate.  Ardent  for  Texas,  and  believing  in  the 
danger  of  delay,  he  wrote  and  published  in  the 
Globe  a  glowing  article  in  favor  of  immediate  an- 
nexation. That  article  was  a  poser  and  a  dumb- 
founder  to  the  confederates.  It  threw  tlie  treaty 
all  aback.  Considering  Mr.  Blair's  friendsliip 
for  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  their  confidential  rela- 
tions, it  was  concluded  that  this  article  could 
not  have  been  published  witiiout  his  consent- 
that  it  spoke  his  sentiments— and  was  in  fact  his 
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answer  to  the  letter  which  had  been  sent  to  him. 
Here  was  an  ugly  balk.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
long  intrigue  had  miscarried — as  if  the  plot  was 
going  to  work  out  the  contrary  way,  and  elevate 
the  man  it  was  intended  to  put  down.  In  this 
unexpected  conjuncture  a  new  turn  became  in- 
dispensable— and  was  promptly  taken. 

Mention  has  been  made  in  the  forepart  of  this 
chapter,  of  the  necessity  which  was  felt  to  ob- 
tain something  from  London  to  bolster  up  the 
accusation  of  that  formidable  abolition  plot 
which  Great  Britain  was  hatching  in  Texas, 
and  on  the  alleged  existence  of  which  the  wIkjIc 
argument  for  immediate  annexation  reposed. 
The  desired  testimony  had  been  got,  and  oracu- 
larly given  to  the  jjublic,  a*  being  derived  from 
a  ^^primte  letter  from  a  citizen  of  Marylaiid, 
then  in  London^  The  name  of  this  Maryland 
citizen  was  not  given,  but  his  respectability  and 
rehability  were  fully  vouched ;  and  the  testi- 
mony passed  for  true.  It  was  to  the  point  in 
charging  upon  the  British  government,  with 
names  and  circumstances,  all  that  had  been  al- 
leged ;  and  adding  that  her  abolition  machina- 
tions were  then  in  full  progress.  This  went 
back  to  London,  immediately  transmitted  there 
by  the  British  minister  at  Washington,  Sir 
Richard  Pakenham ;  and  being  known  to  be 
false,  and  felt  to  be  scandalouK,  drew  from  the 
British  Secretary  of  State  (Lord  Aberdeen)  an 
indignant,  prompt,  and  peremptory  contradic- 
tion. This  contradiction  was  given  in  a  de- 
spatch, dated  December  2Gth,  1843.  It  was 
communicated  by  Sir  Richard  Pakenham  to 
Mr.  Upshur,  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
State,  on  the  2Cth  day  of  February,  1844— a 
few  days  before  the  lamentable  death  of  that 
gentleman  by  the  bursting  of  the  Princeton 
gun.  This  despatch,  having  no  object  but  to 
contradict  an  unfounded  imputation,  required 
no  answer — and  received  none.  It  lay  in  the 
Department  of  State  unacknowledged  until  af- 
ter the  treaty  had  been  signed,  and  until  the 
(lay  of  the  appearance  of  that  redoubtable  arti- 
cle in  the  Olobe,  which  had  been  supposed  to 
be  Mr.  Van  Buren's  answer  to  the  problem  of 
iininediate  annexation.  Then  it  was  taken  up, 
and,  on  the  18th  day  of  April,  was  elaborately 
answered  by  Mr.  Calhoun  in  a  despatch  to  the 
British  minister — not  to  argue  the  point  of  the 
truthof  the  Maryland  citizen's  private  letter — 
but  to  argue  quite  off  upon  a  new  text.  It  so 
liappened  that  Lord  Aberdeen— after  the  fullest 


contradiction  of  the  imputed  design,  and  tlie 
strongest  assurances  of  non-interference  with 
any  slavery  policy  either  of  the  Unitetl  States 
or  of  Texas — did  not  stop  there ;  but,  like  many 
able  men  who  are  not  fully  aware  of  the  virtue 
of  stopping  when  they  a?"c  done,  went  on  to  add 
something  more,  of  no  necessary  coimectioii  or 
practical  application  to  the  subject— a  mere 
general  abstract  declaration  on  the  subject  of 
slavery ;  on  which  Mr.  Calhoun  took  position, 
and  erected  a  suj^rstructure  of  alarm  which 
did  more  to  embarrass  the  ojiponents  of  the  trea- 
ty and  to  inflame  the  country,  than  all  other 
!nat*ers  put  together.  This  ciiuse  for  this  new 
alarm  was  found  in  the  superfluous  declaration, 
••  That  Great  Britain  desires,  and  is  con- 
stantly excrtvig  herself  to  procure  the  general 
abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  world.^^ 
This  general  declaiation,  although  preceded  and 
followed  by  reiterated  assurances  of  non-inter- 
ference with  slavery  in  the  United  States,  and 
no  desire  for  any  dominant  influence  in  Texas, 
were  seized  upon  as  an  open  avowal  of  a  design 
to  abolish  slavery  every  where.  These  assur- 
ances were  all  disregarded.  Our  secretary  es- 
tablished himself  upon  the  naked  declaration, 
stripped  of  all  qualifications  and  denials.  He 
saw  in  them  the  means  of  making  to  a  northern 
man  (Mr.  Van  Buren)  just  as  perilous  the  sup- 
port as  the  opposition  of  immediate  annexation. 
So,  making  the  declaration  of  Lord  Aberdeen 
the  text  of  a  most  elaborate  reply,  he  took  up 
the  opposite  ground  (support  and  propagation 
of  slavery),  arguing  it  generally  in  relation  to 
the  world,  and  specially  in  relation  to  the 
United  States  and  Tcxius ;  and  placing  the  an- 
nexation so  fully  upon  that  ground,  that  all  its 
supporters  must  be  committed  to  it.  Hero  was 
a  new  turn,  induced  by  Mr.  Blair's  article  in 
the  Globe,  and  by  which  the  support  of  tb" 
treaty  would  be  as  obnoxious  in  the  North  u  , 
opposition  to  it  would  be  in  the  South. 

It  must  liavo  been  a  strange  despatch  for  a 
British  minister  to  receive — an  argument  in  fa- 
vor of  slavery  propagandism — su[)ported  by 
comparative  statements  taken  from  the  United 
States  census,  between  the  inimlH.'rs  of  deaf, 
dumb,  blind,  idiotic,  insane,  criminal,  and  pau- 
pers among  the  free  and  the  slave  negroes — 
showing  a  large  disprojwrtion  against  the  free 
negroes ;  and  thence  deducing  a  conclusion  in 
favor  of  slavery.  1 1  was  a  strange  diplomatic 
despatch,  and  iucomprehensibie  except  with  a 
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knowledge  of  the  circumstniices  in  which  it  was 
written.  It  must  have  been  complete  mystifi- 
cation to  liOrd  Aberdeen  ;  but  it  was  not  writ- 
ten for  him,  though  addressed  to  him,  and  was 
sent  to  those  for  whom  it  was  intended  long  be- 
tore  '  '3  saw  it.  The  use  that  was  made  of  it 
showed  for  whom  it  was  written.  Two  days 
after  its  date,  and  before  it  had  commenced  its 
maritime  voyage  to  London,  it  was  in  the  Amer- 
ican Senate — sent  in  with  the  treaty,  with  the 
negotiation  of  which  it  had  no  connection,  be- 
ing written  a  week  after  its  signature,  and  after 
the  time  that  the  treaty  would  have  been  sent 
in  had  it  not  been  for  the  appearance  of  the  ar- 
ticle (supposed  to  speak  Mr.  Van  Buren's  sen- 
timents) in  the  Globe.  It  was  no  embarrass- 
ment to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  whose  letter  in  answer 
to  the  interrogatories  had  been  written,  and  was 
soon  after  published.  It  was  an  embarrassment 
to  others.  It  made  the  annexation  a  sectional 
and  a  slavery  question,  and  insured  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  treaty.  It  disgusted  northern  sena- 
tors; and  that  was  one  of  the  objects  with 
which  it  had  been  written.  For  the  whole  an- 
nexation business  had  been  conducted  with  a 
double  aspect — one  looking  to  the  presidency, 
the  other  to  disunion ;  and  the  latter  the  alter- 
native, to  the  fuitherance  of  which  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  treaty  by  northern  votes  was  an 
auxiliary  step. 

And  while  the  whole  negotiation  bore  that 
for  one  of  its  aspects  from  the  beginning,  this 
c.v  post  facto  despatch,  written  after  the  treaty 
was  signed,  and  given  to  the  American  public 
before  it  got  to  the  British  Secretary  of  State, 
became  the  distinct  revelation  of  what  had  been 
before  dimly  shadowed  forth.  All  hope  of  the 
presidency  from  the  Texas  intrigue  had  now 
failed — the  alternative  aspect  had  become  the 
absolute  one ;  and  a  separate  republic,  consist- 
ing of  TexaF  and  some  Southern  States,  had  be- 
come the  object.  Neither  the  exposure  of  this 
object  nor  the  history  of  the  attempted  annexa- 
tion belong  to  this  chapter.  A  separate  chap- 
ter is  required  for  each.  And  this  incident  of 
the  Maryland  citizen's  private  letter  from  Lon- 
don, Lord  Aberdeen's  contradiction,  and  the 
stiange  despatch  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  him,  are 
only  mentioned  here  as  links  in  the  chain  of  the 
presidential  intrigue ;  and  will  be  dismissed 
with  the  remark  that  the  Maryland  citizen  was 
afterwards  found  out.  and  was  discovered  to  be 
a   citizen   better   known  as  an  inhabitant  of 


Washington  than  of  Maryland ;  and  that  the 
private  letter  was  intended  to  be  for  ptiblic  use, 
and  paid  for  out  of  the  contingent  fimd  of  the 
State  Department;  and  the  writer,  a  person 
whose  name  was  the  synonym  of  subserviency 
to  Mr.  Calhoun ;  namely,  Mr.  Duff  Green.  All 
this  was  afterwards  brought  out  under  a  call 
from  the  United  States  Senate,  moved  by  the 
writer  of  this  View,  who  had  been  put  upon 
the  track  by  some  really  private  information : 
and  when  the  Presidential  Message  was  read  in 
the  Senate,  disclosing  all  these  facts,  he  used 
an  expression  taken  from  a  Spanish  proverb 
which  had  some  currency  at  the  time:  ".-1/ 
last  the  devil  is  pulled  frovi  under  the 
hlanket.^^ 

The  time  was  approaching  for  the  meeting 
of  the  democratic  presidential  convention,  post- 
poned by  collusion  with  the  whigs  (tlic  mana- 
gers in  each  party),  from  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber to  the  month  of  May — the  27th  day  of  it. 
It  was  now  May,  and  every  sign  was  not  only 
auspicious  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  but  ominous  to 
his  opponents.  The  delegates  almost  univer- 
sally remained  imder  instructions  to  support 
him.  General  Jackson,  seemg  how  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Brown  had  been  used,  though  ignorant 
of  the  artifice  by  which  it  had  been  got  from 
him,  and  justly  indignant  at  finding  himself 
used  for  a  foe  and  against  a  friend,  and  csjxicial- 
ly  when  he  deemed  that  foe  dangerous  to  the 
Union — wrote  a  second  Texas  letter,  addressed 
to  the  public,  in  which,  while  still  adhering  to 
his  immediate  annexation  opinions,  also  adhered 
to  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  his  candidate  for  the 
presidency  ;  and  this  second  letter  was  a  wet 
blanket  upon  the  fires  of  the  first  one.  The 
friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  seeing  that  he  would 
have  no  chance  in  the  Baltimore  convention, 
had  started  a  project  to  hold  a  third  one  in 
New  York  ;  a  project  which  expired  as  soon  as 
it  got  to  the  air  ;  and  in  connection  with  which 
Mr.  Cass  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  an  au- 
thoritative contradiction  of  a  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Duff  Green,  who  imdertook  to  convince 
him,  in  spite  of  his  denials,  that  he  had  agrewl 
to  it.  In  proportion  as  Mr.  Calhoun  was  dis- 
appearing from  this  presidential  canvass,  Mr. 
Tyler  was  appearing  in  it ;  and  evoitually  be- 
came fully  developed  as  a  candidate,  intrusively 
on  the  democratic  side ;  but  his  friends,  seeing 
no  chance  for  him  in  the  democratic  national 
convention,  he  got  up  an  individual  or  collateral 
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one  for  himself— to  meet  at  the  same  time  and 
place ;  but  of  this  hereafter.  This  chapter  be- 
longs to  the  intrigue  against  Mr.  Van  Buren. 


CHAPTER    CXXXVI. 

DEMOCUATIC  CONVENTION  FOB  THE  NOMINA- 
TION OF  PRESIDENTIAL  CANIJI1)ATE9. 

The  Convention  met — a  motley  assemblage, 
called  democratic — many  self-appointed,  or  aj)- 
pointed  upon  management  or  solicitation — 
many  alternative  substitutes — many  membeis 
of  Congress,  in  violation  of  the  principle  which 
condemned  the  Congress  presidential  caucuses 
in  1824 — some  nullifiers ;  and  an  immense  out- 
side concourse.  Texas  land  and  scrip  specu- 
lators were  largely  in  it,  and  more  largely  on 
the  outside.  A  considerable  number  were  in 
favor  of  no  particular  candidate,  but  in  pursuit 
of  office  for  themselves — inflexible  against  any 
one  from  whom  they  thought  they  would  not 
get  it,  and  ready  to  go  for  any  one  from  whom 
tlicy  thought  they  could.  Almost  all  were  un- 
der instructions  for  Sir.  Van  Buren,  and  could 
not  have  been  appointed  where  such  instruc- 
tions were  given,  except  in  the  belief  that  they 
would  be  obeyed.  The  business  of  undoing  in- 
structions had  been  attended  with  but  poor  suc- 
cess— in  no  instance  having  been  done  by  the 
instructing  body,  or  its  equivalent.  Two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  delegates  were  present — 
South  Carolina  absent ;  and  it  was  immediately 
seen  that  after  all  the  packing  and  intriguing, 
the  majority  was  still  for  Mr.  Van  Buren.  It 
was  seen  that  he  would  be  nominated  on  the 
first  ballot,  if  the  majority  was  to  govern.  To 
prevent  that,  a  movement  was  necessary,  and 
was  made.  In  the  morning  of  the  first  day,  be- 
fore the  verification  of  the  authority  of  the  dele- 
gates—  before  organization  —  before  prayers — 
and  with  only  a  temporary  chairman — a  motion 
was  made  to  adopt  the  two-thirds  rule,  that  is 
to  say,  the  rule  which  required  a  concurrence 
of  two-thirds  to  effect  a  nomination.  That  rule 
had  been  used  in  the  two  previous  nominating 
conventions — not  to  thwart  a  majority,  but  to 
strengthen  it ;  the  argument  being  that  the  re- 
sult would  be  the  same,  the  conv<>ntion  being 


nearly  imanimous;  that  the  two-thirds  would 
be  cunnilative,  and  give  more  weight  to  the  nom- 
ination. The  precedent  was  claimed,  though 
the  reason  had  failed ;  and  the  effect  might  now 
be  to  defeat  the  majority  instead  of  adding  to 
its  voice. 

Men  of  reflection  and  foresight  objected  to 
this  rule  when  previously  used,  as  being  in  vio- 
lation of  a  fundamental  principle — opening  the 
door  for  the  minority  to  rule — encouraging  in- 
trigue and  combination — iind  leading  to  corrupt 
practices  whenever  there  should  be  a  dosign  to 
defeat  the  jiopular  will.  These  objections  were 
urged  in  1832  and  in  183G,  and  answered  by 
the  reply  that  trie  rule  was  only  adopted  by 
each  convention  for  itself,  and  made  no  odds  in 
the  result:  and  now  they  were  answered  with 
"  I)recedi'nts."  A  strenucs  contest  took  jihuo 
over  the  adoption  of  this  rule — all  seeing  that 
the  fate  < if  the  nomination  dep'  uled  upon  it. 
Mr.  Romulus  M.  Saunders  of  North  Carolina, 
was  its  mover.  Messrs.  Rol)ert  T.  Walker,  and 
Hopkins  of  Virginia,  its  mosi  :  .vc  supporters : 
and  precedent  the  stress  of  their  argument. 
Messrs.  Morton  of  Massachusetts,  Clifl'ord  of 
Maine,  Dickinson  and  Butler  of  New  York, 
Medarj'  of  Ohio,  and  Alexander  Kayser  of  Mis- 
souri, were  its  principal  opponents :  their  argu- 
ments were  those  of  principle,  and  tlie  inappli- 
cability of  precedents  founded  on  cases  where 
the  two-thirds  vote  did  not  defeat,  but  strength- 
ened the  majority,  ilr.  Morton  of  Ma.'^achu- 
setts,  spoke  the  democratic  sentiment  when  he 
said: 

"  lie  was  in  the  habit  of  advancing  his  opin- 
ions in  strong  and  plain  language,  and  he  hoped 
that  no  exception  would  be  taken  to  any  thing 
that  he  might  say.  He  thought  the  majority 
principle  was  the  true  one  of  the  democratic 
party.  The  views  which  had  been  advanced  on 
the  other  side  of  the  question  were  mainly  based 
upon  precedent.  He  did  not  think  that  they 
properly  applied  here.  We  were  in  danger  of 
relying  too  much  upon  precedent — let  us  go 
upon  principle.  He  had  endeavored,  when  at 
school,  to  understand  the  true  principles  of  re- 
publicanism. He  well  recollected  the  nomina- 
tions of  Jefferson  and  others,  and  the  majority 
principle  had  always  ruled.  In  fact  it  was  re- 
cognized in  all  the  different  ramifications  of  .so- 
ciety. The  State,  county  and  township  conven- 
tions were  all  governed  "by  this  rule." 

Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  New  York,  en- 
forced the  majority  principle  as  the  one  which 
lay  at  the  foundation  of  our  government — which 
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prevftilfd  at  tho  adoption  of  every  clause  in  tlie 
Declaration  of  Independence — every  clause  in 
the  constitution — all  the  legislation,  and  all  the 
elections,  both  State  and  federal ;  and  he  totally 
denied  the  applicability  of  the  precedents  cited, 
lie  then  went  on  to  expose  the  tricks  of  a  cau- 
cus within  a  caucus — a  sub  and  secret  caucus — 
plotting  and  combining  to  betray  their  instruc- 
tions through  the  instrumentality  and  under  the 
cover  of  the  two-thirds  rule.    Thus : 

"  Ilf  made  allusion  to  certain  caucusing  and 
contriving,  by  wliich  it  was  hoped  to  avert  the 
well-ascertained  disposition  of  the  majority  of 
the  democracy.  He  had  been  appointed  a  dele- 
gate to  the  convention,  and  accepted  his  cre- 
dentials, as  did  his  colleagues,  with  instructions 
to  support  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  secure 
the  nomination  of  a  certain  person  (V.  B.).  l^y 
consenting  to  the  adoption  of  the  two-thirds 
rule,  he,  with  them,  would  prove  unfaithful  to 
their  trust  and  their  honor.  Jle  knew  well 
that  in  voting  by  simple  majority,  the  friend  he 
was  pledged  to  support  would  receive  ten  to 
fifteen  majority,  and,  consequently,  the  nomina- 
tion. If  t.vo-thirds  should  be  required  to  make 
a  choice,  that  friend  nnist  inevitably  be  defe;.ied, 
and  that  defeat  caused  by  the  action  of  States 
which  could  not  be  claimed  as  democratic." 

This  last  remark  of  Mr.  Butler  should  sink 
deep  into  the  mind  of  every  friend  to  the  elec- 
tive system.  These  conventions  admitted  dele- 
gations from  f.nti-democratic  States — States 
which  could  not  give  a  democratic  vote  in  the 
election,  and  yet  could  control  the  nomination. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  unfair  features  in  the 
convention  system. 

The  rule  was  adopted,  and  by  the  help  of 
delegates  instructed  to  vote  for  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
and  who  took  that  method  of  betraying  their 
ti'ust  while  affecting  to  fulfil  it.  The  body  then 
organized  and  the  balloting  commenced,  all  the 
States  present  except  South  Carolina,  who 
stood  off,  although  she  had  come  into  it  at  the 
preceding  convention,  and  cast  her  vote  for  Mr. 
Van  Burcn.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-six  ihc- 
toral  votes  were  represented,  of  which  134 
would  be  the  majority,  and  177  the  two-thirds. 
Mr.  Van  Buren  received  151  on  the  first  ballot, 
gradually  decreasing  at  each  successive  vote 
until  the  seventh,  when  it  stood  at  99 ;  probably 
about  the  true  number  that  remained  faithful  to 
their  constituents  and  their  pledges.  Of  those 
who  fell  off  it  was  seen  that  they  chiefly  con- 


sisted of  those  professing  friends  who  had  sup- 
ported the  two-thirds  ride,  an<l  who  now  got  an 
excuse  for  their  intended  desertion  and  i)re- 
meditated  violation  of  instructions,  in  bein<' 
able  to  allege  the  impossibility  of  electing  tlio 
man  to  whom  they  were  pledged. 

At  this  stage  of  the  voting,  a  member  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  moved  a  resolve,  lluit  Mr. 
fan  liaren.  having  received  a  majority  (ift/w 
votes  on  the  Jjint  ballot,  was  duly  lominuled, 
and  should  be  so  declared.  This  motion  was 
an  unexpected  step,  and  put  delegates  under  the 
necessity  of  voting  direct  on  the  majority 
principle,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
popular  elections,  and  at  the  foundation  of  the 
presidential  election  itself,  as  prescribed  by  the 
constitutitm.  That  instrument  only  refjuires  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  votes  tt,)  make  an  elec- 
tion of  President ;  this  intriguing  rule  requires 
him  to  get  two-thirds  before  he  is  competent  to 
receive  that  majority.  The  motion  raised  a 
storm.  It  gave  rise  to  a  violent,  disorderly, 
furious  and  tumultuary  discussion — a  faint  idea 
of  which  may  be  formed  from  some  brief  ex- 
tracts from  the  speeches : 

Mr.  Brewster,  of  Pennsylvania. — "  They  (the 
delegation  from  this  State)  had  then  In-on 
solemnly  instructed  to  vote  for  Martin  Vmi 
Burcn  iirst,  and  to  remain  firm  to  that  votL'  as 
long  as  there  w.is  any  hope  of  his  success,  lie 
had  been  asked  by  gentlemen  of  the  conventiun 
why  the  delegation  of  Pennsylvania  were  so 
divided  in  their  vote.  He  would  answer  that  it 
was  because  some  gentlemen  of  the  delegation 
did  not  think  proper  to  abide  by  the  solemn 
instructions  given  them,  but  rather  chose  to 
violate  those  instructions.  Pennsylvania  had 
come  there  to  vote  for  Martin  Van  Buren,  and 
she  would  not  desert  him  until  New  York  had 
abandoned  him.  The  delegation  had  entere).  into 
a  solemn  pledge  to  do  so ;  and  he  warned  gentle- 
men that  if  they  persisted  in  violating  tlmt 
pledge,  they  would  be  held  to  a  strict  account 
by  their  constituency,  before  whom,  on  their 
return  home,  they  would  have  to  hang  their 
heads  with  shame.  Sorry  would  he  be  to  see 
them  return,  after  having  violated  their  pled^re." 

Mr.  Hickman,  of  Pennsylvania. — "  He  charged 
that  the  delegation  from  the  '  Keystone  State ' 
had  violated  the  solemn  pledge  taken  be- 
fore they  were  entitled  to  seats  on  the  iloor. 
He  asserted  on  the  floor  of  this  convention,  and 
would  itssert  it  every  where,  that  the  delcgatii)n 
from  Pennsylvania  came  to  the  convention 
instructed  to  vote  for,  and  to  use  every  means 
to  obtain  the  nomination  of  Martin  Van  Buren 
for  President,  and  Kichard    M.  Johnson  for 
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Vice  President ;  and  yet  a  portion  of  the  dele- 
pition,  among  whom  was  bis  colleague  wlio  had 
just  jireceded  bini,  bad  voted  against  the  very 
jirii;)osition  upon  which  the  fate  of  -Martin  Van 
Buren  hvmg.  lie  continued  his  remarks  in  favor 
oftheinvioiability  of  instructions  and  in  rebuke 
of  those  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegatiim.  who 
liiid  voted  for  the  two-thirds  rule,  knowing,  as 
they  did,  that  it  would  defeat  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
nomination." 

Mr.  Bredon.  of  Pennsylvania.  — "  lie  had 
voted  against  the  two-thirds  rule,  lie  had  been 
instructed,  he  said,  and  he  believed  ha<l  fulfilled 
those  instructions,  although  lie  differed  from 
.some  of  his  colleagues.  Ilis  opinion  was,  that 
they  were  bound  by  in>truction8  only  so  long  us 
they  were  likely  to  be  available,  and  then  every 
member  was  at  liberty  to  consult  his  own 
judgment.  He  had  stood  by  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
and  would  continue  to  do  so  until  the  New  York 
and  Ohio  delegates  flew  the  track." 

Mr.  Frazer,  of  Pennsylvania,  "replied  to  the 
remarks  of  his  colleagues,  and  amidst  much 
and  constantly  increasing  confusion,  explained 
his  motives  for  having  deserted  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
On  the  last  ballot  he  had  voted  for  James  K. 
Polk,  and  would  do  so  on  the  next,  despite  the 
threat  that  had  been  tlirown  out,  that  those 
who  had  not  voted  for  Mr.  Van  Buren  would 
be  ashamed  to  show  their  faces  before  their 
constituents.  He  threw  back  the  imputation 
with  indignation.  He  denied  that  he  had  vio- 
lated his  pledge  ;  that  he  had  voted  for  Mr.  Van 
Buren  on  three  ballots,  but  finding  that  Mr. 
Van  Buren  was  not  the  choice  of  the  conven- 
tion, he  had  voted  for  Mr.  Buchanan.  Finding 
that  Jlr.  Buchanan  could  not  succeed,  he  had 
cast  his  vote  for  James  K.  Polk,  the  bosom 
friend  of  General  Jackson,  and  a  pure,  whole- 
hogged  democrat,  the  known  enemy  of  banks, 
distribution,  &c.  He  had  carried  out  his  in- 
structions as  he  understood  them,  and  others 
would  do  the  same." 

Mr.  Young,  of  New  York,  "  said  it  had 
been  intimated  that  Now  York  desired  perti- 
naciously to  force  a  candidate  upon  the  conven- 
tion. This  he  denied.  Mr.  Van  Buren  bad 
been  recommended  by  sixteen  States  to  this 
convention  for  their  sutTrages  before  New  York 
had  sjioken  on  the  sulyoct,  and  when  she  did 
speak  it  was  with  a  unanimous  voice,  and,  if  an 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  these 
people  could  now  be  had,  it  would  be  found 
that  they  had  not  changed.  (As  Mr.  Y  pro- 
ceeded the  noi.<e  and  confusion  increased.)  It 
was  true,  he  said,  that  a  firebrand  had  been 
thrown  into  their  camp  by  the  '  Mongrel  admin- 
istration at  Washington,'  and  this  wa.s  the 
motive  seized  upon  as  a  j)retext  for  a  change  on 
the  part  of  some  gentlemen.  That  firebrand 
was  the  abominable  Texas  question,  but  that 
question,  like  a  fever,  would  wear  itself  out  or 
kill  the  patient.  1 1  was  one  that  should  have 
no  effect ;  and  some  of  those  who  were  now 
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laboring  to  pet  up  an  excitement  on  a  subject 
foreign  to  the  political  C(mte.st  before  them, 
1  would  be  surj)ri.'<ed,  six  montlis  hence,  that  they 
liad  iKTmitted  their  equanimity  to  be  distuibed 
by  it.  Nero  had  fiddled  while  Koine  was  burn- 
ing, and  be  believed  that  this  (luestion  had  been 
put  in  agitation  for  the  especial  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing the  aspiring  ambition  of  a  man,  who, 
he  doubted  not,  like  Nero,  "  was  probably  fid- 
dling while  Rome  was  falling.'  " 

The  crimination  and  recrimination  in  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation,  arose  from  division 
among  the  delegates :  in  some  other  delegations 
the  disregard  of  instructions  was  unanimous,  and 
there  was  no  one  to  censure  another,  as  in  Mis- 
sissippi. The  Penn.'^ylvania  delegation,  may  be 
.said  to  have  decided  the  nomination.  They  were 
instructed  to  vote  for  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  did  .so, 
but  they  divided  on  the  two-thirds  rule,  and  gave 
a  majority  of  their  votes  for  it,  that  is  to  .say,  13 
votes;  but  as  l.'J  was  not  a  nmjority  of  20,  one 
delegate  ^\  as  got  to  stand  aside ;  and  then  the 
vole  stood  13  to  12.  The  Virginia  delegation, 
headed  by  the  most  respectable  William  II. 
Roane  (with  a  few  exceptions),  remained  faith- 
ful— disregarding  the  attempt  to  release  them  at 
Shockoe  Hill,  and  voting  steadily  for  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  as  well  on  all  the  ballot ings  as  on  the 
two-thirds  question — which  was  the  real  one. 
Some  members  of  the  Capitol  nocturnal  commit- 
tee were  in  the  convention,  and  among  its  most 
active  managers — and  the  most  zealous  against 
Mr.  Van  Buren.  In  that  i)rofusion  of  letters 
with  which  they  covered  the  country  to  under- 
mine him,  they  placed  the  objection  on  the 
ground  of  the  impossibility  of  electing  him: 
now  it  was  .seen  that  the  impossibility  was  on 
the  other  side — that  it  was  impossible  to  defeat 
him.  except  by  betraying  trusts,  violating  in- 
structions, combining  the  odds  and  ends  of  all 
factions ;  and  then  getting  a  rule  adopted  by 
which  a  minority  was  to  govern. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Miller  was  not  voted  upon. 
It  was  summarily  disposed  of,  without  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  direct  vote.  The  enemies  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren  having  secured  the  jjresiding  officer 
at  the  start,  all  motions  were  decided  against 
them ;  and  after  a  long  .session  of  storm  and 
rage,  intermitted  during  the  night  for  sleep  and 
intrigue,  and  resumed  in  the  njorning,  an  eighth 
ballot  was  taken :  and  without  hope  for  Mr. 
Van  Buren.  As  his  vote  went  down,  that  for 
Messrs.  Cass  Buchanan,  and  R.  M.  Johnson 
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rose ;  but  without  ever  carrying  either  of  them 
to  a  majority,  much  less  two-thirds.  Seeing  the 
combination  against  him,  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren  withdrew  his  name,  and  the  party 
was  then  without  a  candidate  known  to  ttie 
people.  Having  killed  off  the  one  chosen  by 
the  people,  the  convention  remained  masters  of 
the  field,  and  ready  to  supply  ono  of  its  own. 
The  intrigue,  commenced  in  1842,  in  the  Gilmer 
letter,  had  succeeded  one-half.  It  had  put  down 
ono  man,  but  another  was  to  be  put  up ;  and 
there  were  enough  of  Mr.  Van  Burcn's  friends 
to  defeat  that  part  of  tlie  scheme.  They  de- 
termined to  render  their  country  that  service, 
and  therefore  withdrew  Mr.  Van  Buren,  that 
they  might  go  in  a  body  for  a  new  man.  Among 
the  candidates  for  the  vice-presidency  was  Mr. 
James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee.  His  interest  as 
a  vice-presidential  candidate  lay  with  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  and  they  had  been  much  associat'id  in 
the  minds  of  each  other's  friends.  It  was  an 
ea«y  step  for  them  to  support  for  the  first  oflice, 
on  the  loss  of  their  first  choice,  the  citizen 
whom  they  intended  for  the  second.  Without 
public  announcements,  he  was  slightly  developed 
as  a  presidential  candidate  on  the  eighth  ballot ; 
on  the  ninth  he  was  unanimously  nominated, 
all  the  president-makers  who  had  been  voting 
for  others — for  Cass,  Buchanan,  Johnson — tak- 
ing the  current  the  instant  they  saw  which  way 
it  was  going,  in  order  that  they  might  claim  the 
merit  of  conducting  it.  "  You  bring  but  seven 
captives  to  my  tent,  but  thousands  of  you  took 
them,"  was  the  sarcastic  remark  of  a  king  of 
antiquity  at  seeing  the  multitude  that  came  to 
claim  honors  and  rewards  for  taking  a  few 
prisoners.  Mr.  Polk  might  have  made  the  same 
exclamation  in  relation  to  the  multitude  that 
assumed  to  have  nominated  him.  Their  name 
was  legion :  for,  besides  the  unanimous  conven- 
tion, there  was  a  host  of  outside  oix;rators,  each 
of  whom  claimed  the  merit  of  having  governed 
the  vote  of  some  de'  'gate.  Never  was  such  a 
multitude  seen  claii...iig  the  merit,  and  demand- 
ing the  reward,  for  having  done  what  had  been 
done  before  they  lieard  of  it. 

The  nomination  was  a  surprise  and  a  marvel 
to  the  country.  No  voice  in  favor  of  it  had  been 
heard  ^  no  visible  sign  in  the  political  horizon 
had  announced  it.  Two  small  symptoms — small 
iu  themselves  and  equivocal  in  their  import,  and 


which  would  never  have  been  remcmlwrcd  ex- 
cept for  the  event— doubtfully  foreshadowed  it. 
One  was  a  paragraph  in  a  Nashville  newspaper 
hypothet=-:ally  suggesting  that  Mr.  Polk  should 
be  taken  up  if  Mr.  Van  Buren  should  be  aban- 
doned ;  the  other,  the  ominous  circuinstanci' 
that  the  Tennessee  State  nominating  convention 
made  a  recommendation  (Mr.  Polk)  for  the 
second  office,  and  none  for  the  first ;  and  Tennes- 
see being  considered  a  Van  Buren  State,  this 
omission  was  significant,  seeming  to  leave  open 
the  door  for  his  ejection,  and  for  the  admission 
of  some  other  person.  And  so  the  delegates 
from  that  State  seemed  to  understand  it,  voting 
steadily  against  him,  until  he  was  withdrawn. 

The  ostensible  objection  to  the  Inst  against 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  was  his  opposition  to  immediate 
annexation.  The  shallowness  of  that  objection 
was  immediately  shown  in  the  unanimous  nomi- 
nation of  liis  bosom  friend,  Mr.  Silas  AV right, 
identified  with  '"m  in  all  that  related  to  the 
Texas  negotiatioi  for  Vice-President.  lie  was 
nominated  upon  the  proposition  of  Mr.  liobert 
J.  Walker — a  main-spring  in  all  the  moveinuiits 
against  Mr.  Van  Buren,  whose  most  indtfati- 
gablo  opponents  sympathized  with  the  Texas 
sc.  "p  and  land  speculators.  Mr.  Wright  in- 
stantly declined  the  nomination ;  and  Mr.  Georfie 
M.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  taken  in  his 
place. 

The  Calhoun  New  York  convention  expired 
in  the  conception.  It  never  met.  The  Tyler 
Baltimore  convention  was  carried  the  length  of 
an  actual  meeting,  and  went  through  the  forms 
of  a  nomination,  without  the  distraction  of  a  ri- 
val candidate.  It  met  the  same  day  and  place 
with  the  democratic  convention,  as  if  to  ofliciatc 
with  it,  and  to  be  ready  to  offer  a  pis  allcr,  but 
to  no  puri)Ose.  It  made  its  own  nomination- 
received  an  elaborate  letter  of  thanks  and  ac- 
ceptance from  Mr.  Tyler,  who  took  it  quite  se- 
riously ;  ond  two  months  afterwards  joined  the 
democracy  for  Polk  and  Dallas,  against  Clay 
and  Frelinghuysen — his  old  whig  friends.  lie 
had  co-operated  in  all  the  schemes  against  Jlr. 
Van  Buren,  in  the  hope  of  being  taken  up  in 
his  place  ;  and  there  was  an  interest,  calling  it- 
self democratic,  which  was  vvilling  to  oblige  liim. 
But  all  the  sound  heart  of  the  democracy  re- 
coiled from  the  idea  of  touching  a  man  who,  after 
having  been  raised  high  by  the  democracy,  had 
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gone  over  to  the  wliigs,  to  bo  raised  Btill  higher, 
and  now  came  back  to  the  democracy  to  obtain 
the  highest  office  they  could  give. 

And  hero  ends  the  history  of  this  long  in- 
trigue— one  of  the  most  elabr  ate.  complex  and 
daring,  ever  practised  in  an  intelligent  country ; 
and  with  too  much  success  in  putting  down 
some,  and  just  disappointment  in  putting  up 
others :  for  no  one  of  those  who  engaged  in  this 
intrigue  ever  reached  the  office  for  which  they 
strived.  My  opinion  of  it  wa-s  expressed,  warm- 
ly but  sincerely,  from  the  first  moment  it  was 
broached  to  mc  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  when 
accosted  by  Mr.  Brown,  down  to  the  rejection 
of  the  treaty  in  the  Senate,  and  the  defeat  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  in  the  convention.  Of  this  lat- 
ter event,  the  author  of  this  View  thus  wrote  in 
a  public  letter  to  Missouri : 

'•Neither  Mr.  Polk  nor  Mr.  Dallas  h.-»s  any 
thing  to  do  with  tho  intrigue  which  has  nulli- 
fied the  choice  of  the  peoj)le,  and  the  rights  if 
the  jieoplc,  and  the  principles  of  our  governmeni 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  ;  and  neither  of 
them  should  be  injured  or  prejudiced  by  it. 
Those  who  hatched  that  intrigue,  have  become 
its  victims.  They  who  dug  a  pit  for  the  inno- 
cent bavc  fallen  into  it ;  and  there  let  them  lie, 
for  the  present,  while  all  hands  attend  to  the 
election,  and  give  us  our  full  majority  of  ten 
thousand  in  Missouri.  For  the  rest,  the  time 
will  come ;  and  people  now,  as  twenty  years 
ago  (when  their  choice  was  nullified  in  the  per- 
son of  General  Jackson),  will  teach  the  Congress 
intriguers  to  attend  to  law-making  and  let 
President-making  and  un-making  alone  in  fu- 
ture. The  Texas  treaty,  which  consummated 
this  intrigue,  was  nothing  but  the  final  act  in  a 
long  conspiracy,  in  which  the  sacrifice  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren  had  been  previously  agreed  upon ; 
and  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Wright  for  Vice- 
President  proves  it ;  for  his  opinions  and  those 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  on  the  Texas  question,  were 
identical,  and  if  fatal  to  one  should  have  been 
fetal  to  the  other.  Besides,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was 
right,  and  whenever  Texa.s  is  admitted,  it  will 
have  to  be  done  in  the  way  pointed  out  by  him. 
Having  mentioned  Mr.  Wright,  I  will  say  that 
recent  events  have  made  him  known  to  the 
public,  as  he  has  long  been  to  his  friends,  the 
Cato  of  America,  and  a  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude  in  our  political  firmament." 

And  now,  why  tell  these  things  which  may 
be  quoted  to  the  prejudice  of  democratic  institu- 
tions? I  answer:  To  prevent  that  prejudice! 
and  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  practices. 
Democracy  is  not  to  be  prejudiced  by  it,  for  it 
was  the  work  of  politicians ;  and  as  far  as  de- 


pended upon  the  people,  they  rebuked  it.  The 
intrigue  did  not  succeed  in  elevating  any  of  its 
authors  to  the  presidency ;  and  the  annexation 
treaty,  the  fruit  of  hr>  much  machination,  was 
rejected  by  the  Senate ;  and  the  annexation 
afterwards  effected  by  the  legislative  concur- 
rence of  the  two  powers.  From  the  first  incep- 
tion, with  the  Gilmer  letter,  down  to  the  Balti- 
more conclusion  in  the  convention,  the  intrigue 
was  carried  on ;  and  was  only  successful  in  the 
convention  by  tlie  help  of  tho  rule  which  made 
the  minority  its  master.  That  convention  is  an 
era  in  our  political  history,  to  be  looked  back 
uiwn  as  the  starting  point  in  a  course  of  usurpa- 
tion which  has  taken  tho  choice  of  President 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  vested  it  in 
the  hands  of  a  self-constituted  and  irresponsible 
assemblage.  The  wrong  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  was 
personal  and  temporary,  and  died  with  the  occa- 
sion, and  constitutes  no  part  of  the  object  in 
writing  this  chapter :  the  wnmg  to  the  people, 
and  the  injury  to  republican  institutions,  and  to 
nur  frame  of  government,  was  deep  and  abiding, 
and  calls  for  the  grave  and  correctional  judg- 
ment of  history.  It  was  the  first  in.stance  in 
which  a  body  of  men,  unknown  to  the  laws  and 
the  constitution,  and  many  of  them  (as  being 
members  of  Congress,  or  holding  oftices  of  honor 
or  profit)  constitutionally  disqualified  to  seno 
even  as  electors,  assumed  to  treat  the  American 
presidency  as  their  private  property,  to  be  dis- 
posed at  their  own  will  and  pleasure ;  and,  it 
may  be  added,  for  their  own  profit :  for  many 
of  them  demanded,  and  received  reward.  It 
was  the  first  instance  of  such  a  disposal  of  the 
presidency — for  these  nominations  are  the  elec- 
tion, so  far  as  the  party  is  concerned ;  but  not 
the  last.  It  has  become  the  rule  since,  and  has 
been  improved  upon.  These  assemblages  now 
perpetuate  themselves,  through  a  committee  of 
their  own,  ramified  into  each  State,  sitting  per- 
manently from  four  years  to  four  years;  and 
working  incessantly  to  govern  the  election  that 
is  to  come,  after  having  governed  the  one  that  is 
past.  The  man  they  choose  must  always  be  a 
character  of  no  force,  that  they  may  rule  him : 
and  they  rule  always  for  their  own  advantage — 
"  constituting  a  power  behind  the  throne  greater 
than  the  throne."  The  reader  of  English  his- 
tory is  familiar  with  the  term,  '•  cabal,"  and  its 
origin — taking  its  spelling  from  the  initial  let- 
ters of  the  names  of  the  five  combined  intrigu- 
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inn;  iniiimters  of  (Mmilcs  II.— and  takinp  its 
nicaiiinj?  from  the  conduct  nml  rliuractcru  of 
these  five  ininisterB.  What  that  nifaninR  was, 
one  of  the  live  wrote  to  another  for  his  hettor 
instnirtion,  not  RUHpectinpj  that  the  imlefati- 
pu)>Io  curiosity  of  a  suhsequcnt  generation  wouhl 
ever  ferret  out  the  little  missive.  Thus :  "  The 
principid  spring  of  our  actionn  was  to  have 
the  government  in  our  own  hands;  that  our 
principal  rieics  were  the  conservation  of  this 
pover — great  employments  to  ourselves — and 
grv(tt  opportunities  of  rewarding  those  who 
have  helped  to  raise  us,  ami  (f  harming  those 
vho  stood  in  opposition  to  «s."  Sucli  was  the 
governineut  which  the  "  cahal  "  gave  England ; 
and  such  is  the  one  which  the  convention  sys- 
tem gives  us :  and  until  this  system  is  abolished, 
and  the  people  resume  their  rights,  the  elective 
principle  of  orir  government  is  suppressed:  and 
tiie  people  have  no  more  control  over  the  selec- 
tion of  the  man  who  is  to  he  their  President, 
than  the  subjects  of  kings  have  over  the  birth 
of  the  child  who  is  to  be  their  ruler. 


CHAPTER    CXXXVII. 

PRESIDKNTIAL:  UKMOCUATIC  NATIONAL  CON- 
VKNTION:  MK.  CALHOUN'S  KEKl'SAL  TO  SUB- 
MIT IIIH  NAMK  TO  IT:  HIS  IlEASONS. 

Before  the  meeting  of  this  convention  Mr. 
Calhoim,  in  a  public  address  to  his  political 
friends,  made  known  his  determination  not  to 
suffer  his  name  to  go  before  that  assemblage  as 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  stated  his 
reasons  for  ^lat  determination.  Many  of  those 
reasons  were  of  a  nature  to  rise  above  personal 
considerations — to  look  deep  into  the  nature 
and  working  of  our  government — and  to  show 
objections  to  the  convention  system  (as  prac- 
tised), which  have  grown  stronger  with  time. 
His  first  objection  was  as  to  the  mode  of  choos- 
ing delegates,  and  the  manner  of  their  giving  in 
their  votes — he  contending  for  district  elec- 
tions, and  the  delegates  to  vote  individually,  and 
condemning  all  other  modes  of  electing  and  vot- 
ing: 

"  I  hold,  then,  that  the  convention  should  be 
80  constituted,  as  to  utter  fully  and  clearly  the 


voice  of  the  people,  and  not  that  of  politifaj 
managers,  or  oHico  holders  and  oflice  mtkers; 
and  for  that  purjwse,  I  hold  it  indisiH-nsublu. 
that  the  delegates  should  be  appointed  <lir((tlv 
by  the  people,  or  to  tise  the  language  of  (icmn'il 
.Jackson,  shouhl  Iw  'fresh  front  the  jHoptc.'  | 
also  hold,  that  the  oidy  possible  mode  to  itl'ict 
this,  is  for  the  people  to  choose  the  delegiitcs  \,y 
districts,  and  tliat  they  should  vote  per  idpiu'i. 
Every  other  mode  of  appointing  would  be  eon- 
trolled  by  political  machinery,  and  jtliice  tlio 
appointments  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  who 
work  it." 

This  was  written  ten  years  ago :  there  have 
been  three  of  these  conventions  since  that  linif 
by  each  political  party:  and  each  liave  verilitMl 
the  character  here  given  of  them.  Vtteran 
office  holders,  and  undaunted  ottice  seekers,  eol- 
lusively  or  furtively  appointed,  have  had  tlie 
control  of  these  nominations — the  office  liohkrs 
all  being  forbid  by  the  constitution  to  be  ovli. 
electors,  and  the  oflice  seekers  forbid  by  shame 
and  honor  (if  amenable  to  such  .sensation>),  to 
take  part  in  nominating  a  President  from  whom 
they  would  demand  pay  for  their  vote.  Mr. 
Calhoun  continues : 

"I  object,  then,  to  the  propo.sed  convention 
because  it  will  not  be  constituted  in  conformity 
with  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  republi- 
can creed.  The  delegates  to  it  will  be  ap- 
pointed from  some  of  the  States,  not  by  the 
people  in  districts,  but,  as  has  been  stated,  by 
State  conventions  en  masse,  composed  of  dele- 
gates appointed  in  all  cases,  as  far  as  I  am  in- 
formed, by  county  or  district  conventions,  and 
in  some  cases,  if  not  misinformed,  these  apiiii 
composed  of  delegates  appointed  by  still  smaller 
divisions,  or  a  few  interested  individuals.  In- 
stead then  of  being  directly,  or  fresh  from  the 
people,  the  delegates  to  the  Baltimore  conven- 
tion will  be  the  delegates  of  delegates ;  and  nf 
course  removed,  in  all  cases,  at  least  three,  if  not 
four  degrees  from  the  people.  At  each  succes- 
sive remove,  the  voice  of  the  people  will  become 
less  full  and  distinct,  until,  at  last,  it  will  be  so 
faint  and  imperfect,  as  not  to  be  audible.  To 
drop  metaphor,  I  hold  it  impotsible  to  form  a 
scheme  more  perfectly  calculated  to  annihilate 
the  control  of  the  people  over  the  presidential 
election,  and  vest  it  in  those  who  make  politics 
a  trade,  and  who  live  or  expect  to  live  on  the 
government." 

Mr.  Calhoun  proceeds  to  take  a  view  of  the 
working  of  the  cc"stitution  in  a  fair  election  by 
the  people  and  by  the  States,  and  considered  the 
plan  adopted  as  a  compromise  between  the  large 
and  the  small  States.  In  the  popular  election 
\  through  electors,  the  large  States  had  the  ud- 
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vantage,  an  presenting  ma«Ht'H  of  population 
which  would  govern  tlio  choice:  in  the  (lection 
hy  States  iu  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
small  StateH  had  the  advantajije,  as  the  whole 
voted  e(pially.  TIub,  then,  waH  considered  a 
compromise.  The  large  States  making  tlie  elec- 
tion when  they  were  united:  when  not  united, 
uiakiiiK  the  nomination  of  three  (live  as  the  con- 
stitution first  stood),  out  of  which  the  States 
ihose  one.  Tliis  wan  a  compromise ;  and  all 
eumprondses  should  be  kept  when  founded  in 
the  structure  of  the  government,  and  made  by 
its  founders.  Total  defeat  of  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  total  frustration  of  the  intent  of  the 
constitution,  both  in  the  electoral  nomination 
and  the  House  choice  of  a  President,  was  .seen 
in  the  exerci.se  of  this  power  over  presidential 
nominations  by  Congress  ciuicuses,  before  their 
corruption  reiiuired  a  resort  to  conventions,  in- 
tended to  be  the  ab.solute  refle.K  of  the  popular 
will.    Of  this  Mr.  Calhoun  .«ays : 

'•  The  danger  was  early  foreseen,  and  to  avoid 
it,  some  of  the  wisest  and  most  experienced 
statesmen  of  former  days  so  strongly  objected 
to  coiigres.sional  caucuses  to  nominate  candi- 
dates for  the  presidency,  that  they  never  could 
he  induced  to  attend  them ;  among  these  it  will 
be  fiufflcient  to  name  Mr.  Macon  and  Mr. 
Lowndes.  Others,  believing  that  this  provision 
of  the  constitution  was  too  refined  for  practice, 
were  solicitous  to  amend  it,  but  without  impair- 
ing the  influence  of  the  smaller  States  in  the 
election.  Among  these,  I  rank  my.self.  With 
that  object,  resolutions  were  introduced,  in  1828, 
in  the  Senate  by  Colonel  Benton,  and  in  the 
House  by  Mr.  McDufHe,  providing  for  districting 
the  State,  and  for  referring  the  election  back  to 
the  people,  in  case  there  should  be  no  choice,  to 
elect  one  from  the  two  highest  candidates.  The 
principle  which  governed  in  the  amendment  pro- 
posed, was  to  give  a  fair  compensation  to  the 
smaller  States  for  the  surrender  of  their  advan- 
tage in  the  eventual  choice,  by  the  House,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  make  the  mode  of  electing 
the  President  more  strictly  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  our  popular  institutions,  and 
to  be  les.i  liable  to  corruption,  than  the  existing. 
They  (the  resolutions  of  McUuftie  and  IJcnton) 
received  the  general  support  of  the  party,  but 
were  objected  to  by  a  few,  as  not  being  a  full 
equivalent  to  the  smaller  States." 

The  Congress  presidential  caucuses  were  put 
down  by  the  will  of  the  people,  and  in  both 
parties  at  the  same  time.  They  were  put  down 
for  not  conforming  to  the  will  of  the  people,  for 
incompatibility  between  the  legislative  and  the 


elective  finictions,  for  being  in  offiw  at  the  same 
time,  for  following  their  own  will,  inr-tead  of  re 
presenting  that  of  their  constituents.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn concurred  in  putting  them  down,  but  pre- 
ferred them  a  biiii(lri(l  times  over  to  flie  in- 
triguing, juggling,  corrupt  and  packed  machinery 
into  which  the  conventions  had  so  rapidly  de- 
generated. 

"  And  here  let  me  add,  that  as  objectionable 
as  I  think  a  congressional  caucus  for  nominating 
a  President,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  fur  less  so  than 
a  convention  constituted  as  is  proposed.  The 
former  had  indeed  many  things  to  reconuiietid 
it.  Its  memlK>rs  consisting  of  senators  and  re- 
piv.sentatives,  were  the  imme<littto  organs  of  the 
State  legislatures,  or  the  people  ;  were  responsi- 
ble to  them,  respectively, and  weie  for  the  most 
part,  of  higher  character,  standing,  and  talents. 
They  voted  \>qv  copita.  and  what  is  very  iiii- 
jiortant,  they  represented  fairly  the  relative 
strength  of  the  party  in  their  resjieetive  States. 
In  all  the.se  im|)Ortant  particulars,  it  was  all  that 
could  be  desired  for  a  nominating  body,  and 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  proposed  con- 
vention ;  and  yet,  it  could  not  be  borne  by  the 
people  in  the  then  jiurer  days  of  the  republic, 
I,  acting  with  General  Jackson  and  most  of  the 
leaders  of  the  party  at  that  time,  contributed  to 
put  it  down,  liecause  we  believed  it  to  be  liable 
to  be  acted  on  and  influenced  by  the  patronage 
of  the  government — an  objection  far  more  up- 
I)licable  to  a  convention  constituted  as  the  one 
proiwsed,  than  to  a  congressional  caucus.  Far 
however  was  it  from  my  intention,  in  aiding  to 
put  that  down,  to  substitute  in  its  place  what  I 
regard  as  a  bundled  times  more  objectionable 
in  every  point  of  view.  Indeed,  if  there  niu.st 
i)e  an  intermediate  body  between  the  people  and 
the  election,  unknown  to  the  constitution,  it 
may  be  well  questioned  whether  a  better  than 
the  old  plan  of  a  congressional  caucus  can  be 
devised." 

Mr.  Calhoun  considered  the  convention  sys- 
tem, degenerated  to  the  point  it  was  in  1844,  to 
have  been  a  hundred  times  more  objectionable 
than  the  Congress  caucuses  which  had  been  re- 
pudiated by  the  jicople :  measured  by  the  same 
.scale,  and  they  are  a  thousand  times  worse  at 
present — having  succeeded  to  every  objection 
that  was  made  against  the  Congress  caucu.ses, 
and  superadded  a  multitude  of  others  going 
directly  to  scandalous  corruption,  open  intrigue, 
direct  bargain  and  sale,  and  flagrant  disregard 
of  the  popular  will.  One  respect  in  which  they 
had  degenerated  from  the  Congress  caucus  wius 
in  admitting  a  State  to  give  its  full  vote  in  nomi- 
nating a  President,  which  could  either  give  no 
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Toti>  nt  nil,  or  a  divldcrl  one,  to  Die  nominatod 
(■iiiididiito.  Ill  tho  Coii);rosH  caucus  thnt  niuniialy 
could  not  happen.  Tho  mcinljcrs  of  the  party 
only  Toli'd:  nnd  if  there  were  no  meinlKTH  of  a 
porty*on»  a  State,  there  was  no  vote  from  that 
State  in  tho  caucus :  if  a  divi<k'd  repreHentntion, 
then  a  vote  according  to  the  diviHion.  This  wa.s 
fitir,  and  prevented  a  nomination  iH'ing  made  by 
those  who  could  do  notliinf?  in  the  election. 
This  olyection  to  tho  convention  syHtein,  and  a 
prit'vous  one  it  is  ns  practised,  he  sets  forth  in 
a  clear  and  forcihle  point  of  view.     lie  Hays  : 

"I  have  laid  down  the  i»rinciple,  on  which  I 
rest  the  objection  in  (|uestion,  with  the  limita- 
tion, that  tlie  iflative  weijrlit  of  the  States  should 
he  maintnincd,  making  ilue  allowance  foi-  tlieir 
relative  party  strength.  The  jjropriety  of  the 
limitation  is  so  a])purent,  that  hut  a  few  words, 
in  illustration,  will  be  required.  The  omveu- 
tion  is  a  j)arty  (onvention,  and  profissedly  in- 
tended to  take  the  sense  of  tho  party,  which 
cannot  be  done  fairly,  if  States  having  but  little 
party  strength,  are  put  on  equality  with  those 
which  have  nuich.  If  that  were  done,  the  result 
might  be,  thnt  a  small  portion  of  tho  party  from 
States  tlio  least  sound,  politically,  nnd  which 
could  give  but  littlo  support  in  Congress,  might 
select  the  candidate,  and  make  the  President, 
against  a  great  majority  of  the  soundest,  and  on 
which  the  President  and  his  administration 
would  have  to  rely  for  support.  All  this  is 
clearly  too  unfair  and  improper  to  be  denied. 
There  may  bo  a  great  difliculty  in  applying  a 
remedy  in  a  convention,  but  I  do  not  feel  jny- 
self  called  u[)on  to  say  how  it  can  bo  done,  or 
by  what  standard  tho  relative  party  strength  of 
the  rospective  Stat<;8  shoidd  be  determined ; 
perhaps  the  best  would  be  their  r,  •  ♦' ve  strength 
in  Congress  at  tho  time.  In  Ir.ymg  down  tho 
principle,  I  added  the  limitation  for  tho  sake  of 
accuracy,  and  to  show  how  imperfectly  the  party 
must  be  represented,  when  it  is  overlooked.  I 
see  no  provision  in  tho  proposed  convention  to 
meet  it." 

The  objection  is  clearly  and  irresistibly 
shown :  tho  remedy  is  not  so  clear.  The  Con- 
gress representation  for  the  time  being  is  sug- 
gested for  the  rule  of  tho  convention  :  it  is  not 
always  the  true  rule.  A  safer  one  is,  the  gen- 
eral character  of  tho  State — its  general  party 
vote — and  its  probable  present  party  strength. 
Even  that  rule  may  not  attain  exact  precision  ; 
but,  between  a  rule  which  may  admit  of  a  slight 
error,  and  no  rule  at  all  to  keep  out  notorious 
unfounded  votes — votes  representing  no  con- 
stituency, unable  to  choose  an  elector,  having  no 
existence  when  the  election  comes  on,  yet  poten- 


tial at  the  nomination,  and  iM'ilmps  governing 
it:  iH'tween  these  two  extremes  there  is  no 
room  for  liesitation,  or  choice:  the  adoption  of 
some  rule  which  woidd  exclude  notoriously  jm 
potent  votes,  hec(mu'H  essential  to  the  rights  umj 
sofety  of  the  party,  and  is  pen-mptoriiy  i\v. 
manded  by  the  principle  of  po|)idar  reprcHcnla- 
tion.  The  danger  of  centralizing  the  noinina- 
tion — (which,  so  farnsthe  party  iscoMcenuil, is 
the  election) — in  the  hands  of  a  few  States,  by 
the  present  convention  mode  of  nomination,  is 
next  shown  by  Mr.  Calhoun. 

"  But,  in  order  to  realize  how  the  conventiim 
will  operate,  it  will  be  necessary  to  viiw  tlie 
combined  ellects  of  the  objections  which  [  havu 
made.  Thus  viewe<l,  it  will  be  found,  tliaf  u 
convention  so  constituted,  tends  irresistilily  to 
centralization — centralization  of  the  control  over 
the  presidential  election  in  the  hands  of  a  fiw 
of  the  central,  large  States,  at  first,  aii<l  liniilly, 
in  politiciil  managers,  oflice-holdeis,  and  ollice- 
seokers ;  or  to  express  it  dillerently,  in  that  iK)r- 
tion  of  the  community,  who  live,  or  expect  to 
live  on  the  government,  in  eontradislinction  to 
the  great  mass,  who  expect  to  live  on  theii-  own 
means  or  their  honest  industry ;  and  who  main- 
tain the  government;  and  politically  speaking, 
emphatically  the  people.  That  such  would  Imj 
tho  Cttse,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  it 
would  afford  the  means  to  some  six  or  seven 
States  lying  contiguous  anil  not  far  from  the 
centre  of  tho  Union,  to  control  tho  nomination, 
and  through  that  the  election,  by  concentrating 
their  united  votes  in  the  convention,  (iive 
them  the  power  of  doing  so,  and  it  would  not 
long  lie  dormant.  What  may  be  done  by  com- 
bination, where  the  temptation  is  so  great,  will 
be  sure  ore  long  to  be  done.  To  combine  and 
conquer,  is  not  less  true  as  a  maxim,  where 
power  is  concerned,  than  'divide  and  conquer.' 
Nothing  is  better  established,  than  that  the  do- 
sire  for  power  can  bring  together  and  unite  the 
most  discordant  materials." 


After  showing  the  danger  of  centralizing  the 
nomination  in  the  hands  of  a  few  great  conti- 
guous States,  Mr.  Calhoun  goes  on  to  show  tiie 
danger  of  a  still  more  fatal  and  corrupt  centr.il- 
ization — that  of  throwing  the  nomination  into 
the  meshes  of  a  train-band  of  office-holders  and 
office-seekers  —  professional  President-makers, 
who  live  by  the  trade,  having  no  object  but  tlieir 
own  reward,  preferring  a  weak  to  a  strong  man 
because  they  can  manage  him  easiest :  and  ac- 
complishing their  purposes  by  corrupt  conibin.v 
tions,  fraudulent  contrivances,  and  direct  bribery. 
Of  these  train-bands,  Mr.  Calhoun  says : 
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»  But  the  tendency  tf>  centralization  will  not 
rtop  there.  'I'he  appointment  of  delegatcH  en 
iniir'te  by  State  convention,  would  tend  at  the 
mme  time,  and  even  with  great  force,  to  lu'utral- 
i/,e  the  control  in  the  bands  of  the  few,  who 
make  |xdities  a  trode.  The  farther  the  conven- 
tion i"*  removed  from  the  people,  the  more 
certainly  the  control  over  it  will  be  jjliiced  in 
tlie  hands  of  the  intert'Hted  few,  and  when  re- 
moved three  or  four  degrees,  as  has  been  shown 
it  will  be,  where  the  appointment  is  by  JSlute 
conventions,  the  jiower  of  the  people  will  cease, 
and  the  seekers  of  Executive  (avor  will  U'come 
8iil)i'eine.  At  that  stage,  an  active,  trained  and 
combined  corps  will  be  formed  in  the  party, 
whose  whole  lime  and  attention  will  be  directed 
to  p(ditics.  Into  their  hands  the  appointments 
of  delegates  in  all  the  stages  will  fall,  and  they 
will  take  special  care  that  none  but  tliemselves 
or  their  bumble  and  i)beilient  dependents  shall 
he  apjiointcil.  The  central  anil  State  conven- 
tions will  be  filled  by  the  most  experienced  and 
cunning,  and  after  nominating  the  J'resident, 
they  will  take  good  care  to  divide  the  patronage 
and  ollicea,  both  of  the  general  and  State  gov- 
ernments, among  themselves  and  their  dej)end- 
ents.  lint  why  say  will  ?  Is  it  not  (ilieaihj  t/if 
cane  ?  Have  there  not  been  many  instances  of 
State  conventions  being  filled  by  offlce  holders 
and  office  seekers,  who,  after  makmg  the  nomi- 
nation, have  divided  the  offices  in  the  State 
among  themselves  and  their  partisans,  and 
joined  in  recommending  to  the  candidate  whom 
they  have  just  nominated  to  appoint  them  to 
the  offices  to  which  they  have  been  respectively 
allotted  ?  If  such  be  the  case  in  the  infancy  of 
the  system,  it  miist  enil,  if  such  conventions 
should  become  the  established  usage,  in  the 
President  nominating  bis  successor.  When  it 
conies  to  that,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
sword  will  take  the  place  of  the  constitution." 

And  it  has  come  to  that.  Mr.  Tyler  set  the 
example  in  1844 — immediately  after  this  ad- 
dress of  Mr.  Calhoun  was  written — and  had  a 
presidential  convention  of  his  own,  composed 
of  office  holders  and  office  seekers.  Since  then 
the  example  has  been  pretty  well  followed  ;  and 
now  any  President  that  pleases  may  nominate 
his  successor  by  having  the  convention  filled  with 
the  mercenaries  in  office,  or  trying  to  get  in. 
The  evil  has  now  reached  a  pass  that  must  be 
corrected,  or  the  elective  franchise  abandoned. 
Conventions  must  be  reformed — that  is  to  say, 
purged  of  office  holders  and  office  seekers — 
purged  of  impotent  votes — purged  of  all  dele- 
gates forbid  by  the  constitution  to  be  electors — 
purged  of  intrigue,  corruption  and  jugglery — 
and  brought  to  reflect  the  will  of  the  people  ; 
or,  they  must  suffer  the  fate  of  the  Congress 


caucuses,  and  lie  put  «lown.  Far  In'tter — a  thou- 
sand times  lictter — to  let  the  constitution  work 
its  course  ;  os  many  candidates  offer  for  I'lcsi- 
dent  as  please ;  and  if  no  one  gets  ii  majority 
of  the  whole,  then  tlie  House  of  HoproHenttt- 
tives  to  choose  one  from  the  three  highest  on 
the  list.  In  that  event,  the  people  would  lie 
the  nominating  boily  :  they  would  present  the 
three,  out  of  which  their  lepresentativeH  would 
1h<  obliged  to  take  one.  This  would  ln'  a  nomi- 
nation by  the  /■'t'oyi/e,  and  an  election  by  tbo 
States. 

One  other  objection  to  these  degenerate  con- 
ventions Mr.  Calhoun  did  not  mention,  but  it 
became  since  be  made  lis  address  a  |)romincnt 
one,  and  an  abuse  in  itself,  which  insures  suc- 
cess to  the  train-band  mercenaries  whose  profli- 
gate practices  he  so  well  descriln'S.  This  is  the 
tw^o-thi.us  rule,  as  it  is  called;  tlte  rule  that 
requires  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  convention 
to  make  a  nomination.  This  puts  it  in  the 
power  of  the  minority  to  govern  the  majority, 
and  enables  a  few  veteran  intriguers  to  manage 
as  they  please.  And  when  it  is  remi—ibei-od 
that  many  are  allowed — even  the  delegates  of 
whole  States — to  vote  in  tbo  convention,  which 
can  give  no  vote  to  the  party  at  the  election,  it 
might  actually  happen  that  the  whole  nomina- 
tion might  be  contrived  and  made  by  straw- 
delegates,  whose  constituency  could  not  give  a 
single  electoral  vote. 


CHAPTER   CXXXVIII. 

ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS:  SECUET  NEGOTIATION: 
I'UESIDENTIALINTKIOtlE:  SCHEMES  OF  SPECU- 
LATION AND  DISUNION. 

The  President's  annual  message  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session  1843-44,  contained  an 
elaborated  paragraph  on  the  subject  of  Texas 
and  Mexico,  which,  to  those  not  in  the  secret, 
was  a  complete  mystification :  to  others,  and 
especially  to  those  who  had  been  observant  of 
signs,  it  foreshadowed  a  design  to  interfere  in 
the  war  between  those  parties,  and  to  take 
Texas  under  the  protection  of  the  Union,  and  to 
make  her  cause  our  own.  A  scheme  of  annexa- 
tion was  visible  in  the  studied  picture  presented 
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of  homogeniality  between  that  country  and  the 
United  States,  geographically  and  otherwise ; 
and  which  homogeniality  was  now  sufficient  to 
risk  a  war  with  Great  Britain  and  Mexico  (for 
the  message  squinted  at  war  with  both),  to  get 
Texas  back,  although  it  had  not  been  sufficient 
when  the  country  was  ceded  to  Spain  to  prevent 
Mr.  Tyler  from  sanctioning  the  cession — as  ho 
did  as  a  member  of  the  House  in  1820  in  voting 
against  Mr.  Clay's  resolution,  disapproving  and 
condemning  that  cession.  This  enigmatical 
paragraph  was,  in  fact,  intended  to  break  the 
way  for  the  production  of  a  treaty  of  annexa- 
tion, coverl'y  conceived  and  carried  on  with  all 
the  features  of  an  intrigue,  and  in  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  principles  and  usages  of  the  govern- 
ment. Acquisitions  of  territory  had  previously 
been  mode  by  legislation,  and  by  treaty,  as  in 
the  case  of  Louisiana  in  1803,  and  of  Florida 
in  1819  ;  but  these  treaties  were  foimded  upon 
legislative  acts — upon  the  consent  of  Congress 
previously  obtained — and  in  which  the  treaty- 
making  power  was  but  the  instrument  of  the 
legislative  will.  This  previous  consent  and 
authorization  of  Congress  had  not  been  obtained 
— on  the  contrary,  had  been  eschewed  and  ig- 
nored by  the  secrecy  with  which  the  negotia- 
tion had  been  conducted ;  and  was  intended  to 
be  kept  secret  until  the  treaty  was  concluded, 
and  then  to  force  its  adoption  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  area  of  slave  territory,  or  to 
make  its  rejection  a  cause  for  the  secession  of 
the  Southern  States ;  and  in  either  event,  and 
in  all  cases,  to  make  the  question  of  annexa- 
tion a  controlling  one  in  the  nomination  of  presi- 
dential candidates,  and  also  in  the  election 
itself. 

The  complication  of  this  vast  scheme,  lead- 
ing to  a  consummation  so  direful  as  foi  ign  war 
and  domestic  disunion,  and  having  its  root  in 
personal  ambition,  and  in  scrip  and  land  specu- 
lation, and  spoliation  claims — the  way  it  was 
carried  on,  and  the  way  it  was  defeated — alto- 
gether present  one  of  the  most  instructive  lessons 
which  the  working  of  our  government  exhibits ; 
and  the  more  so  as  the  two  prominent  actors  in 
the  scheme  had  reversed  their  positions  since 
Texas  had  been  retroccded  to  Spain.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn wius  then  in  favor  of  curtailing  the  area  of 
slave  territory,  and  as  a  member  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's cabinet,  counsi'lled  the  establishment  of 
the  Missouri  comproniise  line,  which  abolished 


slavery  in  all  the  upper  half  of  the  great  pro- 
vince of  Louisiana ;  and.  as  a  member  of  the 
same  cabinet,  counselled  the  retrocession  of 
Texas  to  Spain,  which  extinguished  all  the 
slave  territory  south  of  the  compromise  lino. 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  then  against  slavery  extension 
and  so  much  in  favor  of  extinguishing  slave 
territory  as  to  be  a  favorite  in  the  free  Stales 
and  beat  Mr.  Adams  himself  in  those  States  in 
the  presidential  election  of  1824 — receivin"' 
more  of  their  votes  for  Vice-President  than  Mr. 
Adams  did  for  President.  iVfter  the  failure  in 
1833  to  unite  the  slave  States  against  the  free 
ones  on  the  Tariff  agitation,  he  took  up  the 
slavery  agitation — pursuing  it  during  his  life, 
and  leaving  it  at  his  death  as  a  legacy  to  the  dis- 
ciples in  his  political  school.  Mr.  Tjder  was  a 
follower  in  these  amputations  and  extinction  of 
slave  territory  in  1819-'20 :  he  was  now  a  fol- 
lower in  the  slavery  agitation  to  get  back  the 
l)rovince  wliich  was  then  given  away,  or  to  make 
it  the  means  of  a  presidential  election,  or  of 
Southern  dismemberment.  This  .scheme  had  been 
going  on  for  two  years  before  it  appeared  aljove 
the  political  horizon ;  and  the  right  understand- 
ing of  the  Texas  annexation  movement  in  1844, 
requires  the  hidden  scheme  to  be  uncovered 
from  its  source,  and  laid  open  through  its  long 
and  crooked  course:  which  will  be  the  -subject 
of  the  next  chapter,  as  shown  at  the  time  in  a 
speech  from  Senator  Beaton. 


CHAPTER   CXXXIX. 

TEXAS  ANNEXATION  TUKATY:  FIltST  SI'KECII  OP 
MB.  BENTON  AGAIN.ST  IT:   EXTRACTS. 

JIr.  Bkxton.  The  President,  upon  our  call, 
sends  us  a  map  and  a  memoir  from  the  Topo- 
graphical bureau  to  show  the  Senate  the  bound- 
aries of  the  country  he  proposes  to  annex.  This 
memoir  is  explicit  in  presenting  the  Kio  Grande 
del  Norte  in  its  whole  extent  as  a  boundary  of 
the  republic  of  Texas,  and  that  in  conformity 
to  the  law  of  the  Texian  Congress  estaljlishing 
its  boundaries.  The  bo'iidaries  on  the  map 
conform  to  those  in  the  memoir :  each  takes  for 
the  western  limit  the  Rio  Grande  from  head  to 
mouth ;  and  a  law  of  the  Texiim  Coigre.ss  is 
copied  into  the  margin  of  the  map,  to  show  the 
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legal,  and  the  actual,  boundaries  at  the  same 
time.  From  all  this  it  results  that  the  treaty 
before  us,  besides  the  incorporation  of  Texas 
proper,  also  incorporates  into  our  Union  the  loft 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  its  wholo  extent 
from  its  head  spring  in  the  i>ierra  Verde 
(Green  Mountain),  near  the  South  Pass  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  to  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  four  degrees  south  of  New  Orleans,  in 
latitude  20*,  It  is  a  "  grand  and  solitary  river" 
almost  without  alHuents  or  tributaries.  Its 
source  is  in  the  region  of  eternal  snow ;  its 
outlet  in  the  clime  of  eternal  flowers.  Its 
direct  course  is  1,200  miles ;  its  actual  run 
about  2,000.  This  immense  river,  second  on 
our  continent  to  the  Mississippi  only,  and  but 
little  inferior  to  it  in  length,  is  proposed  to  be 
added  in  the  whole  extent  of  its  '';ft  bank  to 
the  American  Union  !  and  that  by  virtue  of  a 
treaty  for  the  re-annexation  of  Texas  !  Now, 
the  real  Texas  which  we  acquired  by  tiio  treaty 
of  18015,  and  flung  away  by  the  treaty  of  181'J, 
never  approached  the  Ilio  Grande  except  near 
its  mouth !  while  the  whole  upper  pare  was 
settled  by  the  Spaniards,  and  groat  part  of  it 
in  the  year  1G94 — just  one  hundred  years  before 
La  Salle  first  saw  Texas ! — all  this  upper  part 
was  then  formed  into  provinces,  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  and  has  remained  under  Spanish, 
or  Mexican  authority  ever  since.  These  former 
provinces  of  the  Mexican  viccroyalty,  now  de- 
partments of  the  Mexican  republic,  lying  on 
both  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande  from  its  head  to 
its  mouth,  we  now  propose  to  incorporate,  so 
far  as  they  lie  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  into 
our  Union,  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  of  re-annoxation 
with  Texas.  Let  us  pause  and  look  at  our  now 
and  important  proposed  acquisitions  in  this 
quarter.  First:  there  is  the  department,  for- 
merly the  province  of  New  Mexico,  lyin^  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  from  its  head  spring  to  near 
the  Paso  del  Norte — that  is  to  say,  half  down 
the  river.  This  department  is  studded  with 
towns  and  villages — is  populaud — well  culti- 
vated— and  covered  with  flocks  and  herds.  On 
its  left  bank  (for  I  only  speak  of  the  part  which 
wo  propose  to  7-e-annox)  is,  first,  the  frontier 
village  Taos,  3,000  souls,  and  where  the  custom- 
house is  kept  at  which  the  Missouri  caravans 
enter  their  goods.  Then  comes  Santa  Fe,  the 
capital,  4,000  souls— then  Albuquerque,  0,000 
souls—  then  some  scores  of  other  towns  and 


villages — all  more  or  less  populated,  and  sur- 
rounded by  lloeks  and  fields.  Then  come  the 
departJucnts  of  Chihuahua,  Coahuila,  and  Ta- 
maulipas,  without  settlements  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  but  occujjying  the  right  bank,  and 
connnanding  the  left.  All  this — being  parts  of 
four  Mexican  departments — now  under  Mexi- 
can governors  and  governments — is  permanent- 
ly 1  annexed  to  this  Union,  if  this  treaty  is 
ratified;  and  is  actually  reanmxed  from  the 
moment  of  the  signature  of  the  ti  ity,  accord- 
ing to  the  President's  last  message,  to  remain 
so  until  the  acquisition  is  rejected  by  rejecting 
the  treaty !  The  one-half  of  the  department  of 
Now  Mexico,  with  its  capital,  becomes  a  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States :  an  angle  of  Chihua- 
hua, at  the  Passo  del  Norte,  famous  for  its  wine, 
also  becomes  ours :  a  part  (jf  the  department 
of  Co.ihuila,  not  populated  on  the  left  bank, 
which  wo  take,  but  connnanded  from  the  right 
bank  by  Mexican  authorities:  the  same  of 
Tamauiipas,  the  ancient  Nuevo  San  Tandcr 
(New  St.  Andrew),  ami  whicli  covers  both 
sides  of  the  river  from  its  mouth  for  some  hun- 
dred miles  up,  and  all  the  left  bank  of  which 
is  in  the  power  and  possession  of  Mexico. 
These,  in  addition  to  the  old  Texa.-? ;  these 
parts  of  four  States — these  towns  and  villages 
— tho.se  people  and  territory — these  Hocks  and 
herds — this  slice  of  the  republic  of  Mexico, 
two  thousand  miles  long,  and  soi.io  himdred 
broad — all  this  our  Pr<  sident  has  cut  oil'  from 
its  mother  empire,  and  presents  to  us,  and  de- 
clares it  is  ours  till  the  Senate  rejects  it !  IIo 
calls  it  Texas!  and  the  cutting  off  ho  calls  rc- 
annexati(jn !  Ilinnboldt  calls  it  Now  Mexico, 
Chihuahua,  Coahuila,  and  Nuevo  San  Tander 
(now  Tamauiipas)  ;  and  the  civilized  woild  may 
qualify  this  ye-aniioxation  by  the  apidication 
of  some  odious  and  terrible  epithet.  Demos- 
theues  advised  the  people  of  Athens  not  to 
take,  but  to  y'f-take  a  certain  city  ;  and  in  that 
re  laid  the  virtue  which  saved  the  act  from  the 
character  of  spoliation  and  robbery.  ^Vill  it 
1)0  oqupUy  potent  with  us  ?  and  will  the  re, 
prefixed  to  the  annexation,  legitinuite  the  seiz- 
ure of  two  thousand  miles  of  a  neighbor's  do- 
minion, with  whom  we  have  treaties  of  peace, 
and  friendship,  and  conmierce  ?  Will  it  legiti- 
mate this  seizure,  made  by  virtue  of  a  treaty 
with  Texas,  when  no  'i'exian  force — witness  the 
disastrous  exj)editions  to  Mier  and  to  Santa  Fe 
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— have  been  seen  near  it  without  Ix'ing  killed 
or  taken,  to  the  last  man  ? 

Tiie  treaty,  in  all  Hiat  relates  to  the  boundary 
of  the  llio  (Jrando,  ir.  an  act  of  unparalleled  out- 
rage on  Mexico.  It  is  the  seizure  of  two  thou- 
sand miles  of  her  territory  without  a  word  of 
explanation  with  her,  and  by  virtue  of  a  treaty 
with  Texas,  to  which  she  is  no  party.  Our 
Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Calhoun)  in  his  letter 
to  the  United  States  charge  in  Mexico,  and 
seven  days  after  the  treaty  was  signed,  and 
after  the  Mexican  minister  had  withdrawn 
from  our  seat  of  government,  shows  full  well 
that  he  was  conscious  of  the  enormity  of  this 
outrage  ;  knew  it  was  war ;  and  proffered  vol- 
unteer apologies  to  avert  the  consequences 
which  he  knew  he  had  provoked. 

The  President,  in  his  special  message  of 
Wednesday  last,  informs  us  that  we  have  ac- 
quired a  title  to  tlie  ceded  territories  by  his  sig- 
nature to  the  treaty,  wanting  only  the  action 
of  the  Senate  to  penoct  it;  and  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  he  will  protect  it  from  invasion,  and 
for  that  purpose  has  detached  all  the  disposable 
portions  of  the  army  and  navy  to  the  scene  of 
action.  This  is  a  caper  about  equal  to  the  mad 
freaks  with  which  the  unfortunate  emperor 
Paul,  of  Russia,  was  accustomed  to  astonish 
Europe  about  forty  years  ago.  By  this  decla- 
ration the  thirty  thousand  Mexicans  in  the  left 
half  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  are  our 
citizens,  and  standing,  in  the  language  of  the 
President's  message,  in  a  hostile  attitude  to- 
wards us,  and  sulyect  to  be  repelled  as  invaders. 
Taos,  the  seat  of  the  custom-house,  where  our 
caravans  enter  their  goods,  is  ours :  Sania  Fe, 
the  capital  of  New  Mexico,  is  ours :  Governor 
Armijo  is  our  governor,  and  subject  to  be  tried 
for  treason  if  he  does  not  submit  to  us :  twenty 
Mexican  towns  and  villages  are  ours  ;  and  their 
peaceful  inhabitants,  cultivating  their  fields  and 
tending  their  flocks,  are  suddenly  converted,  by 
a  stroke  of  the  President's  pen,  into  American 
citizens,  or  American  rebels.  This  is  too  bad : 
and,  instead  of  making  themselves  party  to  its 
enormities,  as  the  President  invites  them  to  do, 
I  think  rather  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Senate 
to  wash  its  hands  of  all  this  part  of  the  trans- 
action by  a  special  disapprobation.  The  Senate 
is  the  constitutional  adviser  of  the  President, 
and  has  the  right,  if  not  the  duty,  to  give  him 
advice  wheii  Llie  occasion  requires  it.     I  there- 


fore propose,  as  an  additional  resolution,  appli- 
able  to  the  Rio  del  Norte  boundary  only — the 
one  which  I  will  read  and  send  to  the  Secreta- 
ry's table — stamping  as  a  spoliation  this  seizure 
of  Mexican  territory — and  on  which,  at  the 
proper  time,  I  shall  ask  the  vote  of  the  Senate. 

I  now  proceed  a  step  further,  and  rise  a  step 
higher,  Sir.  President,  in  unveiling  the  designs 
and  developing  the  conduct  of  our  administra- 
tion in  this  hot  and  secret  pursuit  after  Texas. 
It  is  my  business  no^v  to  show  that  war  with 
Mexico  is  a  design  and  an  object  with  it  from 
the  beginning,  and  that  the  treaty-making 
power  was  to  be  used  for  that  purpose.  I 
know  the  responsibility  of  a  senator — I  moan 
his  responsibility  to  the  moral  sense  of  his 
country  and  the  world — in  attributing  .jo  grave 
a  culpability  to  this  administration.  I  !  now 
the  whole  extent  of  this  responsibility,  and 
shall  therefore  be  careful  to  proceed  upon  safe 
and  solid  ground.  I  shall  say  nothing  but  upon 
proof — upon  the  proof  furnished  by  the  Presi- 
dent himself — and  ask  for  my  opinions  no  cre- 
dence beyond  the  strict  letter  of  these  proofs. 
For  this  purpose  I  have  recourse  to  the  mes- 
sages and  correspc'  dence  which  the  President 
has  sent  us,  and  begin  with  the  message  of  the 
22d  of  April — the  one  which  comnmnicated  tlie 
treaty  to  the  Senate.  That  message,  after  a 
strange  and  ominous  declaration  that  no  sinis- 
ter means  have  been  used — no  intrigue  set  on 
foot — to  procure  the  consent  of  Texas  to  the 
annexation,  goes  on  to  show  ex-ctly  the  con- 
trary, and  to  betray  the  President's  design  to 
protect  Texas  by  receiving  her  into  our  Union 
and  adopting  her  war  with  Mexico. 

I  proceed  to  another  piece  of  evidence  to  tlic 
same  effect — namely,  the  letter  of  the  present 
Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Green,  onr 
charge  at  Mexico,  under  date  of  the  19th  of 
April  past.  The  letter  ^;-s  been  already  refer- 
red to,  and  will  be  only  rr  ad  now  in  the  sen- 
tence which  declares  that  the  treaty  has  been 
made  in  the  full  view  of  war !  for  that  alone 
can  be  the  meaning  of  this  sentence  : 

"  It  has  taken  the  step  (to  wit,  the  step  of 
making  the  treaty)  in  full  view  of  all  possible 
consequences,  but  not  without  a  desire  and  u 
hope  that  a  full  and  fair  disclosure  of  the  causes 
which  induced  it  to  do  so,  would  prevent  the 
disturbance  of  the  harmony  subsisting  between 
the  two  countries,  which  the  United  States  is 
anxious  to  preserve." 
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This  is  part  of  the  despatch  which  communi- 
cates to  Mexico  the  fact  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  annexation — that  treaty,  the  conclu- 
sion of  which  the  formal  and  reiterated  declara- 
tions of  the  Mexican  goyernment  informed  our 
administration,  during  its  negotiation,  would 
be  war.  I  will  quote  one  of  those  declarations, 
the  last  one  made  by  General  Almonte,  the 
Mexican  minister,  and  in  reply  to  the  letter  of 
our  Seiiretary  who  considered  the  previous  de- 
clarations as  threats.  General  Almonte  dis- 
claims the  idea  of  a  threat — repeats  his  assev- 
eration that  it  is  a  notice  only,  and  that  in  a 
ca?e  in  which  it  was  the  righi,  ami  the  duty  of 
Mexico  to  give  the  notice  which  would  apprise 
us  of  the  consequences  of  carrying  the  treaty 
of  annexation  to  a  conclusion. 

After  receiving  this  notification  from  the 
Mexican  minister,  the  letter  of  our  present  Sec- 
retary, of  the  19th  instant,  just  quoted,  direct- 
ing our  charge  to  inform  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  annexa- 
tion, must  be  considered  as  an  official  notifica- 
tion to  Mexico  that  the  war  has  begun  !  and  so 
indeed  it  has  !  and  as  much  to  our  astonishment 
as  to  that  of  the  ITexicans  !  Who  among  u.s 
can  ever  forget  the  sensations  produced  in  this 
chamber,  on  Wednesday  last,  when  the  march- 
ing and  the  sailing  orders  were  read  !  and  still 
more,  when  the  mess.age  was  read  which  had 
.set  the  army  and  navy  in  motion  ! 

These  ordcr'j  and  the  message,  after  having 
been  read  in  this  chamber,  were  sent  to  the 
printer,  and  have  not  yet  returned :  I  can  only 
refer  to  them  as  I  heard  them  read,  and  from  a 
brief  extract  which  I  took  of  the  message ;  and 
must  refer  to  others  to  do  them  justice.  From 
all  that  I  could  hear,  the  war  is  begun ;  and 
begun  by  orders  issued  by  the  President  before 
the  treaty  was  communicated  to  the  Senate  ! 
We  are  informed  of  a  squadron,  and  an  army 
o{  ^'' observation,''^  sent  to  the  Mexican  ports, 
and  Mexican  frontier,  with  orders  to  watch,  re- 
monstrate, and  report ;  and  to  communicate  with 
President  Houston  !  Now,  what  is  an  army  of 
observation,  but  an  army  in  the  field  for  war  ? 
It  is  an  army  whose  name  is  known,  and  whose 
character  is  defined,  and  which  is  incident  to 
war  alone.  \t  is  to  watch  the  knemv  !  and  can 
never  be  made  to  watch  a  friknd  !  Friends 
cannot  be  watched  by  armed  men,  "Hher  indi- 
vidually or  nationally,  without  open  enmity. 


Let  an  armed  man  take  a  position  before  your 
door,  show  himself  to  your  family,  watch  your 
movements,  and  remonstrate  with  you,  and  re- 
port upon  you,  if  he  judged  your  movements 
equivocal :  let  him  do  '.his,  and  what  is  it  but 
an  act  of  hostility  ai.d  of  outrage  which  every 
feeling  of  the  heart,  and  every  law  of  God  and 
man,  require  you  to  resent  and  repulse  ?  This 
would  be  the  case  with  the  mere  individual ; 
still  more  with  nationS;  and  when  squad -ens 
and  armies  are  the  watchers  and  remonstrants. 
Let  Great  Britain  send  an  army  and  navy  to  lie 
in  wait  upon  our  frontiers,  and  before  our  cities, 
and  then  see  what  a  cry  of  wai  would  be  raised 
in  our  country.  The  same  of  Slf'xico.  She 
must  feel  herself  outraged  and  attacked ;  she 
must  feel  our  treaties  broken  ;  all  our  citizens 
within  her  dorr.inions  alien  enemies ;  their  com- 
merce to  be  instantly  ruined,  and  themselves 
expcl'.ed  from  the  coimtry.  This  must  be  our 
condition,  unless  the  Senate  (or  Congress)  saves 
the  country.  We  are  at  war  with  Mexico  now; 
and  the  message  which  covers  the  mai-chiug  and 
sailing  order.s  is  still  more  "extraordinary  than 
they.  The  message  assumes  the  republic  of 
Texas  to  be  part  (jf  the  American  Union  by  the 
mere  signature  of  the  treaty,  and  to  remain  so 
until  the  treaty  is  rejected,  if  rejected  at  all ; 
and,  in  the  meiin  time,  the  President  is  to  u.so 
the  army  and  the  navy  to  protect  the  acquh-ed 
country  from  invasion,  like  any  part  of  the  ex- 
isting Union,  and  to  treat  as  hostile  all  adverse 
pos.sessors  or  intruders.  According  to  this,  bo- 
sides  what  may  happen  at  Vera  Cruz,  Tamplo, 
Matamoros,  and  other  ports,  and  beside:;  what 
may  happen  on  the  frontiers  of  Texas  proper, 
ttic  Mexican  population  in  New  Mexico,  and 
Governor  Armijo,  or  in  his  absence  the  gover- 
nor ad  interim,  Don  Mariano  Chaves,  may  find 
themselves  pursued  as  rebels  and  traitors  to 
the  United  States. 

The  war  with  Mexico,  and  its  imconstitution- 
ulity,  is  fuliy, shown:  its  injustice  remains  to 
b<;  exhibited,  and  that  is  an  easy  task.  What 
is  done  in  violation  of  treaties,  in  violation  of 
neutrality,  in  violation  of  an  armistice,  nnist  bo 
unjust.  All  this  occurs  in  this  case,  and  a  ^leat 
deal  more.  Mexico  is  our  neighbor.  We  are 
'  at  peace  with  her.  Social,  commercial,  and  dip- 
lomatic relation.s  subsist  between  u.>,  and  the 
interest  of  the  two  nations  requires  tbe.se  rela- 
tions to  continue.    We  want  a  country  which 
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was  onco  ours,  hut  which,  by  tieiity,  we  }iave 
acknowledged  to  be  licrs.  That  country  lias 
revolted.  Thus  far  it  has  made  good  its  revolt, 
and  not  a  doubt  rests  upon  my  mind  that  she 
will  make  it  good  for  ever.  But  the  contest  is 
not  over.  An  armistice,  duly  proclaimed,  and 
not  revoked,  strictly  observed  by  each  in  not 
firing  a  gun,  though  inoperative  thus  far  in  the 
appointment  of  commissioners  to  treat  for 
peace :  this  armistice,  only  determinable  upon 
notice,  suspends  the  war.  Two  thousand  miles 
of  Texian  frontier  is  held  in  the  hands  of  Mexi- 
co, and  all  attempts  to  conquer  that  frontier 
have  signally  failed :  witness  the  disastrous  ex- 
peditions to  Mier  and  to  Santa  Fe.  We  ac- 
knowledge the  right — the  moral  and  political 
right — of  Mexico  to  resubjugate  this  province,  if 
she  can.  We  declare  our  neutrality :  we  pro- 
fess friendship :  we  proclaim  our  respect  for 
Mexico.  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  we  make  a 
treaty  with  Texas  for  transferring  herself  to 
the  United  States,  and  that  without  saying  a 
word  to  Alexico,  while  receiving  notice  from 
licr  that  such  transfer  would  be  war.  Mexico 
is  treated  as  a  nullity ;  and  the  province  she  is 
endeavoring  to  reconquer  is  suddenly,  by  the 
magic  of  a  treaty  signature,  changed  into  United 
States  domain.  We  want  the  country ;  but  in- 
stead of  applying  to  Mexico,  and  obtaining  her 
consent  to  the  purchase,  or  waiting  a  few 
mouths  for  the  events  which  Avould  supersede 
the  necessity  of  Mexican  consent — instead  of 
this  plain  and  direct  course,  a  secret  negotia- 
tion was  entered  into  with  Texas,  in  total  con- 
tempt of  the  acknowledged  rights  of  Mexico, 
and  without  saying  a  word  to  her  until  all  was 
over.  Then  a  messenger  is  despatched  in  fu- 
rious haste  to  this  same  Mexico,  the  bearer  of 
voluntecp  apologies,  of  deprecatory  excuses,  and 
of  an  offer  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  for  Mexi- 
can acquiescence  in  what  Texas  has  done.  For- 
ty days  are  allowed  for  the  return  of  the  mes- 
senger ;  and  the  question  is,  will  he  bring  back 
the  consent?  That  question  is  answered  in 
the  Mexican  ofTicial  notice  of  war,  if  the  treaty 
of  annexation  was  made  !  and  it  is  answered  in 
the  fact  of  not  applying  to  Uer  for  her  consent 
before  the  treaty  was  made.  The  wrong  to 
Mexico  is  confessed  in  the  fact  of  ser.ding  this 
messenger,  and  in  the  terms  of  the  letter  of 
which  he  was  the  bearer.  That  letter  of  Mr. 
Secretary  Calhoun,  of  the  19th  of  April,  to  Mr. 


IJenjamin  Green,  the  United  States  charge  in 
Mexico,  is  the  most  unfortunate  in  the  annals 
of  human  diplomacy  !  By  the  faireso  implica- 
tions, it  admits  insult  and  injury  to  Mexico 
and  violation  of  her  territorial  boundaries  !  it 
admits  that  we  should  have  had  her  previous 
consent — should  have  had  her  concurrence— 
that  we  have  injured  her  as  little  as  possible— 
and  that  we  did  all  this  in  full  view  of  all  pos- 
sible consequences  !  that  is  to  say,  in  full  view 
of  war  !  in  j)lain  English,  that  we  have  wronged 
her,  and  will  fight  her  for  it.  As  an  excuse  for 
•all  this,  the  imaginary  designs  of  a  third  power 
which  designs  arc  four  times  'solemnly  disa- 
vowed, are  brought  forward  as  a  justification 
of  our  conduct ;  and  an  incomprehensible  ter- 
ror of  immediate  destruction  is  alleged  as  tlie 
cause  of  not  applying  to  her  for  her  ''  jirevious 
consent "  during  the  eight  months  that  the  ne- 
gotiation continued,  and  during  the  whole  of 
which  time  we  had  a  minister  in  Mexico,  and 
Mexico  had  a  minister  in  Washington.  This 
letter  is  surely  the  most  unfortunate  in  the  his- 
tory of  human  diplomacy.  It  admits  the  wrong, 
and  tenders  war.  It  is  a  confession  throughout, 
by  the  fairest  implication,  of  injustice  to  Mexi- 
co. It  is  a  confession  that  her  ^^connnrencc" 
and  ^^  her  pi  crious  consenV  were  neces.sary. 

It  is  now  mj'-  purpose,  Mr.  President,  to  show 
that  all  this  movement,  which  is  involving  such 
great  and  serious  consequences,  and  drawing 
upon  us  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world,  is  bot- 
tomed upon  a  weak  and  groundless  pretext,  dis- 
creditable to  our  government,  and  insulting  and 
injurious  to  Great  Britain.  We  want  Texas — 
that  is  to  saj',  the  Texas  of  La  Salle ;  and  we 
want  it  for  great  national  reasons,  obvious  as 
day,  and  permanent  as  nature.  We  want  it 
because  it  is  geographically  appurtenant  to  our 
division  of  North  America,  essential  to  our  po- 
litical, commercial,  and  social  system,  and  be- 
cause it  would  be  detrimental  and  injurious  to 
us  to  have  it  fall  into  the  hands  or  to  sink  un- 
der the  domination  of  any  foreign  power.  For 
these  reasons,  I  was  against  sacrificing  the 
country  when  it  was  thrown  away— and 
thrown  away  by  those  who  are  now  so  sud- 
denly possessed  of  a  fury  to  get  it  back.  For 
these  reasons,  I  am  for  getting  it  back  when- 
ever it  can  be  done  with  peace  and  honor,  or 
even  at  the  price  of  just  war  against  any  intru- 
sive European  power :  but  I  am  against  all  dis- 
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guise  and  artifice — against  all  pretexts — and  es- 
pecially against  weak  and  groundless  pretexts, 
discreditable  to  ourselves,  offensive  to  others, 
too  thin  and  shallow  not  to  bo  seen  through  by 
every  beholder,  and  merely  invented  to  cover 
unworthy  piirposes.  I  am  against  the  inven- 
tions which  have  been  brought  forward  to  jus- 
tify the  secret  concoction  of  this  treaty,  and  its 
sudden  explosion  upon  us,  like  a  ripened  plot, 
and  a  charged  bomb,  forty  days  before  the  con- 
ventional nomination  of  a  presidential  candi- 
date. In  looking  into  this  pretext,  I  shall  be 
governed  by  the  evidence  alone  which  I  find 
upon  the  face  of  the  papers,  regretting  that  the 
resolution  which  I  have  laid  upon  the  table  for 
the  examination  of  persons  at  the  bar  of  the 
Seuate,  has  not  yet  been  adopted.  That  reso- 
lution is  in  these  words : 

'■•Resolved,  That  the  author  of  the  '■private 
letter''  from  London,  in  the  summer  of  184.'') 
(believed  to  be  Mr.  Duff  Green),  addressed  to 
the  American  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Upshur), 
and  friving  him  the  first  intelligence  of  the  (im- 
puted) British  anti-slavery  designs  upon  Texas, 
and  the  contents  of  which  '  private  letter '  were 
made  the  basis  of  the  Secretary's  leading  <le- 
spatch  of  the  8th  of  August  following,  to  our 
charge  in  Texas,  for  procuring  the  annexation 
of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  be  summoned  to 
appear  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  to  answer  on 
oath  to  all  questions  in  relation  to  the  contents 
of  said  '■private  letter^  and  of  any  others  in  re- 
lation to  the  same  subject :  and  also  to  answer 
all  questions,  so  far  as  he  shall  be  able,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  origin  and  objects  of  the  treaty  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  of  all  the  designs, 
influences,  and  interests  which  led  to  the  for- 
mation thereof. 

"  Resolved,  also,  That  the  Senate  will  exam- 
ine at  its  bar,  or  through  "-  committee,  such 
other  persons  as  shall  be  deemed  proper  in  re- 
lation to  their  knowledge  of  any,  or  all,  of  the 
foregoing  points  of  inquir}'." 

1  hope,  Mr,  President,  this  resolution  will  be 
adopted.  It  is  due  to  the  gravity  of  the  occa- 
sion that  we  should  have  facts  and  good  evi- 
dence before  us.  We  are  engaged  in  a  transac- 
tion which  concerns  the  peace  and  the  honor  of 
tlie  country ;  and  extracts  from  private  letters, 
and  letters  themselves,  with  or  without  name, 
and,  it  may  be,  from  mistaken  or  interested 
persons,  arc  not  the  evidence  on  which  we 
should  proceed.  Dr.  Franklin  was  examined 
at  the  bar  of  the  British  House  of  Commons 
before  the  American  war,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  those  who  wish  to  inform  the  Senate,  and 


others  from  whom  the  Senate  could  obtain  in- 
formation, should  not  be  examined  at  our  bar, 
or  at  that  of  the  House,  before  the  Senate  or 
Congress  engages  in  the  Mexican  war.  It 
would  be  a  curious  incitlent  in  the  Texas  drama 
if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  a  fact  that  the  whole 
annexation  scheme  was  organized  before  the 
reason  for  it  was  discovered  in  London  !  and 
if,  from  the  beginning,  the  abolition  plot  was  to 
be  burst  upon  us,  under  a  sudden  and  overwhelm- 
ing sense  of  national  destruction,  exactly  forty 
days  before  the  national  convention  at  Baltimore ! 
I  know  nothing  about  these  secrets  ;  but,  being 
called  upon  to  act,  and  to  give  a  vote  which  may 
be  big  with  momentous  consequences,  I  have  a 
right  to  know  the  truth  ;  and  shall  continue  to 
ask  for  it,  until  fully  obtained,  or  finally  deiiieil. 
I  know  not  what  the  proof  will  be,  if  the  exam- 
ination is  had.  I  pretend  to  no  private  know- 
ledge ;  but  I  have  my  impressions  ;  and  if  they 
are  erroneous,  let  them  be  effaced — if  correct, 
let  them  be  confirmed. 

In  the  absence  of  the  evidence  which  tliJs  re- 
sponsible and  satisfactory  examination  might 
furnish,  I  limit  myself  to  the  information  which 
appears  upon  the  face  of  the  i)ai)ers — hnpcrfect, 
defective,  di.sjoint('d,and  fixed  up  for  the  occasion, 
as  those  papers  evidently  are.  And  here  I  nmst 
remark  upon  the  absence  of  all  the  customary 
information  which  sheds  light  upon  the  origin, 
progress,  and  conclusion  of  treaties.  No  min- 
utes of  conferences — no  i)rotocols — no  proposi- 
tions, or  counter-propositions — no  inside  view 
of  the  nascent  and  progressive  negotiation.  To 
supply  all  this  omission,  the  Senate  is  driven  to 
the  tedious  process  of  calling  on  the  President, 
day  by  day,  for  some  new  piece  of  information ; 
and  the  endless  necessitj'  for  these  calls — tho 
manner  in  which  they  are  answered — and  the 
often  delay  in  getting  any  answer  at  all — be- 
come new  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  my  re- 
solution, and  for  the  examination  of  persons  at 
the  bar  of  the  Senate. 

The  first  piece  of  testimonj'  I  shall  use  in 
making  good  the  position  I  have  assumed,  is  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Upshur,  our  Secretary  of  State,  to 
Mr.  Murphy,  our  charge  in  Texas  dated  the  8th 
day  of  August,  in  the  year  1843.  It  is  the  first 
one,  so  far  as  we  are  i>crmitte(l  to  see,  that  be- 
gins the  business  of  the  Texas  annexation ;  and 
has  all  the  appearance  of  beginning  it  in  the 
middle,  so  far  as  the  United  States  are  con- 
cerned, and  upon  grounds  previously  well  con- 
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Bidered:  for  this  letter  of  the  8th  of  August, 
1843,  contains  every  retuson  on  which  the  whole 
annexation  movement  has  been  dcfende<I,  or 
justified.  And,  here,  I  must  repeat  what  I 
have  already  said :  in  quoting  these  letters  of  the 
secretaries,  I  use  the  name  of  the  writer  to  Vis- 
criininatc  the  writer,  hut  not  to  impute  it  to 
him.  The  President  is  the  author :  the  secre- 
tary only  his  head  clerk,  writing  by  his  com- 
mand, and  having  no  authority  to  write  any 
thing  but  as  he  commands.  This  important 
letter,  the  basis  of  all  Texian  "  iminediu*e  "  an- 
nexation, opens  thus: 

"Sir:  A  private  letter  from  a  citizen  of 
Maryland,  then  in  London,  contains  the  follow- 
ing passage : 

" '  I  learn  from  a  source  entitledto  the  fullest 
confidence,  that  there  is  now  here  a  Mr.  An- 
drews, deputed  by  the  abolitionists  of  Texas  to 
negotiate  with  the  British  government.  That 
he  Jias  seen  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  submitted  his 
project  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas, 
wliich  is,  tliat  there  shall  be  organized  a  com- 
pany' in  England,  who  shall  advance  a  sum 
sufHcieut  to  pay  for  the  slaves  now  in  Texas, 
and  receive  in  payment  Texas  lands ;  that  the 
sum  thus  advanced  shall  be  paid  over  as  an  in- 
demnity for  tiie  abolition  of  slavery ;  and  I  am 
authorized  by  the  Texian  minister  to  say  to  you, 
that  Lord  Aberdeen  has  agreed  that  the  British 
government  will  guarantee  the  payment  of  the 
interest  on  this  loan,  upon  condition  that  the 
Texian  government  will  abolish  slavery.' 

"  The  writer  professes  to  feel  entire  confidence 
in  the  accuracy  of  this  information.  lie  is  a 
man  of  great  intelligence,  and  well  versed  in 
public  atiiiirs.  Hence  I  have  every  reason  to 
coniide  in  the  correctness  of  his  conclusions." 

The  name  of  the  writer  is  not  given,  but  he  is 
believed  to  be  Mr.  Duff  Green — a  name  which 
suggests  a  vicarious  relation  to  our  Secretary  of 
Stale — which  is  a  synonym  for  intrigue — and  a 
voucher  for  finding  in  London  whatever  he  was 
sent  to  bring  back — who  is  the  putative  recipient 
of  the  Gilmer  letter  to  a  friend  in  Maryland, 
destined  for  General  Jackson — and  whose  com- 
plicity witli  tliis  Texas  plot  is  a  fixed  fact. 
Truly  this  "inhabitant  of  Maryland,"  who  lived 
in  Washington,  and  whose  existence  was  as 
ubi(iuitous  as  his  idle  was  vicarious,  was  a  very 
indispensable  agent  in  all  this  Texas  plot. 

The  letter  then  goes  on,  through  a  dozen 
elaborate  paragraphs,  to  give  every  reason  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  founded  on  the  appre- 
hension of  British  views  there,  and  the  conse- 
quent danger  to  the  slave  property  of  the  South, 


and  other  injuries  to  the  United  States,  which 
have  been  so  incontinently  reproduced,  and  so 
tenaciously  adhered  to  ever  since. 

Thus  commenced  the  plan  for  the  immediate 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  as  the 
only  means  of  saving  that  country  from  British 
domination,  and  from  the  anti-slavery  schcnics 
attributed  to  her  by  Mr.  Duff  Green.  Un- 
fortunately, it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  in- 
quire into  the  truth  of  this  gentleman's  informa- 
tion ;  and  it  was  not  until  four  months  after- 
wards, and  until  after  the  most  extraordinary 
efforts  to  secure  annexation  had  been  made  by 
our  government,  that  it  was  discovered  that  the 
information  given  by  Mr.  Green  was  entirely 
mistaken  and  unfounded  !  The  British  minister 
(the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  and  the  Texian  charge 
in  London  (Mr.  AshVjel  Smith),  both  of  whom 
were  referred  to  by  Mr.  Green,  being  infoniiod 
in  the  month  of  November  of  the  use  which  luul 
been  made  of  their  names,  availed  themselves 
of  the  first  opportunity  to  contradict  the  whole 
storj'  to  our  minister,  Mr.  Everett.  This  min- 
ister immediately  communicated  these  important 
contradictions  to  his  own  government,  and  we 
find  them  in  the  official  correspondence  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  Mr.  Everett,  under  dates  of  the 
3d  and  ICth  of  November,  1843.  I  quote  first 
from  that  of  the  3d  of  November : 

(Here  was  read  Mr.  Everett's  account  of  his 
first  conversation  with  the  Earl  of  Abeidecn  on 
this  subject.) 

I  quote  copiously,  and  with  pleasure,  Mr. 
President,  from  this  report  of  Lord  Aberdeen's 
conversation  with  Mr.  Everett ;  it  is  frank  and 
friendly,  equally  honorable  to  the  minister  as  a 
man  and  a  statesman,  and  worthy  of  tlie  noble 
spirit  of  the  great  William  Pitt.  Nothing  could 
dissipate  more  completely,  and  extinguish  more 
utterly,  the  insidious  designs  imputed  to  (Jreat 
Britain ;  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  and 
complete  ;  nothing  more  was  wanting  to  acquit 
the  British  government  of  all  the  alarming  do- 
signs  imputed  to  her.  It  was  enough ;  but  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  in  the  fulness  of  his  desire  to 
leave  the  American  government  no  ground  for 
suspicion  or  complaint  on  this  head,  voluntarily 
returned  to  the  topic  a  few  days  afterwards ; 
and,  on  the  0th  of  November,  again  disclaims  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  offensive  designs  im- 
puted to  his  government.  Mr.  Everett  thus  re- 
lates, in  his  letter  of  the  10th  of  November,  the 
substance  of  these  renewed  declarations : 
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(Here  the  letter  giving  an  account  of  the  sec- 
ond interview  was  read.) 

Thus,  twice,  in  three  days,  the  British  minister 
fully,  formally,  and  in  the  broadest  manner  con- 
tradicted the  whole  story  upon  the  faith  of 
wliich  our  President  had  connuenced  (so  far  as 
the  pajwrs  show  the  commencement  of  it)  his 
immediate  annexation  prryect,  as  the  only  means 
of  counteracting  the  dangerous  designs  of  Great 
Britain  !  But  this  was  not  all.  There  was  an- 
otlier  witness  in  London  who  had  been  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Duff  Green ;  and  it  remained  for  this 
witness  to  confirm  or  contradi  t  his  story. 
This  was  the  Texian  charge  (Mr.  Ashbel 
Smith) :  and  the  same  letter  from  Mr.  Everett, 
of  the  lOth  of  November,  brought  his  contra- 
diction in  unequivocal  terms.  Mr.  Everett  thus 
recites  it : 

(The  passage  was  read.) 

Such  was  the  statement  of  Mr.  Ashbel  Smith! 
and  the  story  of  Mr.  Duff  Green,  which  had 
been  made  the  basis  of  the  whole  scheme  for 
immediate  aimexation,  being  now  contradicted 
by  two  witnesses — the  two  which  he  liiraself 
had  named — it  might  have  been  expected  that 
some  halt  or  pause  would  have  taken  place,  to 
give  an  opportunity  for  consideration  and  reflec- 
tion, and  for  consulting  the  American  people, 
and  endeavoring  to  procure  the  consent  of 
Mexico.  This  might  have  been  expected :  but 
not  so  the  fact.  On  the  contrary,  the  immedi- 
ate annexation  was  pressed  more  warmly  than 
ever,  and  the  administration  papers  became 
more  clamorous  and  incessant  in  their  accusfi- 
tions  of  Great  Britain.  Seeing  this,  and  being 
anxious  (to  use  his  own  words)  to  put  a  stop  to 
these  misrepresentations,  and  to  correct  the  er- 
rors of  the  American  government,  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  in  a  formal  despatch  to  Mr.  Paken- 
ham,  the  new  British  minister  at  Washington, 
took  the  trouble  of  a  third  contradiction,  and  a 
most  formal  and  impressive  one,  to  all  the  evil 
designs  in  relation  to  Texas,  and,  through  Texas, 
upon  the  United  States,  which  were  thus  per- 
severingly  attributed  to  his  government.  This 
paper,  destined  to  become  a  great  landmark  in 
this  controversy,  from  the  frankness  and  ful- 
ness of  its  disavowals,  and  from  the  manner  in 
which  detached  phrases,  picked  out  of  it,  have 
been  used  by  our  Secretary  of  Stat'  [Mr.  Cal- 
houn] since  the  treaty  was  signed,  to  justify  its 
signature,  deserves  to  be  read  in  full,  and  to  be 
made  a  corner-stone  in  the  debate  on  this  sub- 


ject. I  therefore,  quote  it  in  full,  and  shall 
read  it  at  length  in  the  body  of  my  speech. 
This  is  it : 

(The  whole  letter  read.) 

This  was  intended  to  stop  the  misrepresenta- 
tions which  were  circulated,  and  to  correct  the 
errors  of  the  government  in  relation  to  Great 
Britain  and  Texas.  It  was  a  reiteration,  and 
that  for  the  third  time,  and  voluntarily,  of  de- 
nial of  all  the  alarming  designs  attributed  to 
Great  Britain,  and  by  means  of  which  a  Texas 
agitati(m  was  getting  up  in  the  United  States. 
Besides  the  full  declaration  made  to  our  federal 
government,  as  head  of  the  Union,  a  special  as- 
surance wa.s  given  to  the  slaveholding  States,  to 
quiet  their  apprehensions,  the  truth  and  suffi- 
ciency of  which  must  be  admitted  by  every  per- 
son who  cannot  furnish  proof  to  the  contrary. 
I  reiid  this  special  assurance  a  second  time,  that 
its  importance  may  be  more  distinctly  and 
deeply  felt  by  every  senator : 

"  jhul  the  governments  of  the  slaveholding 
States  maybe  assured,  that,  althoitish  ve  shall 
not  desist  from  those  open  and  honest  efforts 
which  ICC  have  constiinthj  made  for  yrocnring 
the  abolition  of  slavery  Ihrou^diout  (he  uoi'ld, 
we  shall  neither  opody  nor  secretly  resort  to 
any  measures  which  can  tend  to  disturb  their 
internal  tra7ii/uillHy,  or  thereby  to  af'eet  the 
prosperity  of  the  American  Uuion." 

It  was  on  the  2t)th  day  of  February  that  this 
noble  despatch  was  communicated  to  the  (then) 
American  Secretary  of  State.  That  gentleman 
lost  his  life  b}'  an  awful  catastrophe  on  the  28th, 
and  it  seems  to  be  understood,  and  admitted  all 
around,  that  the  treaty  of  annexation  was 
agreed  upon,  and  virtually  concluded  before  his 
death.  Nothing,  then,  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  de- 
claration, could  have  had  any  effect  upon  its 
formation  or  conclusion.  Yet,  six  days  after  the 
actual  signature  of  the  treaty  by  the  present 
Secretary  of  State — namely,  on  the  18th  day 
of  April — this  identical  despatch  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen is  seized  upon,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pakcn- 
ham,  to  justify  the  formation  of  the  treaty,  and 
to  prove  the  necessity  for  the  iuimediate  annex- 
ation of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  as  a  measure 
of  self-defence,  and  as  the  only  means  of  saving 
our  Union !  Listen  to  the  two  or  three  first 
paragraphs  of  that  letter;  it  is  the  long  one 
filled  with  those  negro  statistics  of  which  Mr. 
Pakenham  declines  the  controversy.  The  sec- 
i-etary  says: 
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(Hero  the  p!irii>,'iiij)Ii.s  wciv  read,  and  tlie 
Senate  licanl  with  us  much  amazement  aa  Mr. 
Pakenham  could  have  done,  tliat  comparative 
statement  of  tlie  hiine,  blind,  halt,  idiotic,  pau- 
per and  jail  tinants  of  the  free  and  the  slave 
blackH,  which  the  letter  to  tho  Lritish  minister 
contained,  with  a  view  to  prove  that  slavery 
was  theii'  best  condition.) 

It  is  evident,  Mr.  President,  that  the  treaty 
was  commenced,  carried  on,  formed,  and  apreed 
upon,  so  far  as  the  documents  show  its  origin,  in 
virtue  of  the  information  given  in  the  private 
letter  of  ^Ir.  Duff  Green,  cc  itradicted  as  tliat 
was  by  tho  Texian  and  British  ministers,  to 
whom  it  referred.  Tt  is  evident  from  all  the 
papers  that  this  was  the  case.  The  attempt  to 
find  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  letter  a  subsequent  pre- 
text for  what  had  pieviously  been  done,  is  evi- 
dently an  afterthought,  put  to  paper,  for  the 
first  time,  just  six  days  after  tlie  treaty  had 
been  signed !  The  treaty  was  signed  on  the 
12th  of  April ;  the  afterthought  was  committed 
to  paper,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Paken- 
ham, on  the  18lh!  and  on  tho  19th  the  treaty 
was  sent  to  the  Senate !  having  been  delayed 
seven  daj's  to  admit  of  drawing  up,  and  sending 
in  along  with  it,  this  ex  post  facto  discovery  of 
reasons  to  justify  it.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
was  cent  in  with  the  treaty :  the  reply  of  Mr. 
Pakenham  to  it,  though  brief  and  prompt,  being 
written  on  the  same  day  (the  19th  of  Apiil), 
was  not  received  by  the  Senate  until  ten  days 
thereafter — to  wit :  on  the  29th  of  April ;  and 
when  received,  it  turns  out  to  be  a  fourth  dis- 
avowal, ill  the  most  clear  and  unequivocal  terms, 
of  this  now  discovery  of  the  old  designs  imputed 
to  Great  Britain,  and  which  had  been  three 
times  disavowed  before.  Here  is  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Pakenham,  giving  this  fourth  contradiction 
to  the  old  story,  and  appealing  to  the  judgment  of 
the  civilized  world  for  its  opinion  on  the  whole 
transaction.  I  read  an  extract  from  this  letter ; 
the  last  one,  it  is  presumed,  that  Mr.  Paken- 
ham can  write  till  he  hears  from  his  government, 
to  which  he  had  immediately  transmitted  Mr. 
Calhoun's  e.v  post  facto  letter  of  the  18th. 

(It  was  read.) 

Now  what  will  the  civilized  world,  to  whose 
good  opinion  we  must  all  look:  what  will 
Christendom,  now  so  averse  to  war,  and  pre- 
texted war :  what  will  the  laws  of  reason  and 
honor,  so  just  in  their  application  to  the  conduct 
of  nfttions  and  individuals :  what  will  this  civil- 


ized world,  this  Christian  world,  these  just  laws 
—what  will  they  all  say  that  our  govi-rnnient 
ought  to  have  done,  under  this  accumulation  of 
peremptory  denials  of  all  the  causes  whidi  we 
had  undertaken  to  find  in  the  conduct  of  (Jruat 
Britain  for  our  "im>Her//<//c"  annexation  of 
Texas,  and  war  with  Mexic(t?  Surely  these 
tribunals  will  say :  I'iisf,  That  the  disavowals 
should  have  been  received  as  sufllcient;  or 
Secondly,  They  should  be  disproved,  if  not  ad- 
mitted to  be  true  ;  or  Thirdly,  That  reasonable 
time  should  be  allowed  for  looking  further  into 
their  truth. 

One  of  these  things  should  have  been  done : 
our  President  does  neither.  He  concludes  the 
treaty — retains  it  a  week — sends  it  to  the  Senate 
— and  his  Secretary  of  State  obtains  a  jjroinise 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  [Mr.  Archer]  to  delay  all  action  upon 
it — not  to  take  it  up  for  forty  days — the  exact 
time  that  would  cover  the  sitting  of  the  Balti- 
more democratic  convention  for  the  nomination 
of  presidential  candidates  !  This  promise  was 
obtained  under  the  assurance  that  a  special  mes- 
senger had  been  despatched  to  Mexico  for  her 
consent  to  the  treaty  ;  and  the  forty  days  was 
the  time  claimed  for  the  execution  of  his  errand, 
and  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  expected  to  re- 
turn with  the  required  consent.  Bad  luck 
again  !  This  despatch  of  the  messenger,  and 
delay  for  his  return,  and  the  reasons  he  was 
understood  to  be  able  to  have  offered  for  the 
consent  of  Mexico,  were  felt  by  all  as  an  admis- 
sion that  the  consent  of  Mexico  must  he  ob- 
tained, cost  what  millions  it  might.  This  ad- 
mission was  fatal !  and  it  became  necessary  to 
take  another  tack,  and  do  it  away !  This  was 
attempted  in  a  subsequent  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent, admitting,  to  be  sure,  that  the  messenger 
was  sent,  and  sent  to  operate  upon  Mexico  in 
relation  to  the  treaty ;  but  taking  a  fine  distinc- 
tion between  obtaining  her  consent  to  it,  and 
preventing  her  from  being  angry  at  it !  This 
message  will  receive  justice  at  the  hiinds  of 
others ;  I  only  heard  it  as  read,  and  cannot  quote 
it  in  its  own  words.  But  the  substance  of  it 
was,  that  the  messenger  was  sent  to  prevent 
Mexico  from  going  to  war  with  us  on  account 
of  the  treaty !  as  if  there  w  £s  any  difference 
between  getting  her  to  consent  to  the  treaty, 
and  getting  her  not  to  dissent !  But,  here  again, 
more  bad  luck.  Besides  the  declarations  of  the 
chairman  of  Foreign  Relations,  showing  what 
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this  messenger  was  sent  for,  there  is  a  copy  of 
tiic  letter  furnished  to  us  of  which  ho  was  the 
bearer, and  which  shown  that  the  ^^concurrence  " 
of  Mexico  was  wanted,  and  that  apologies  are 
olTered  for  not  obtaining  her  "previous  con- 
sul." Kut,  of  this  hereafter.  I  go  on  with 
tlie  current  of  events.  The  treaty  was  sent  in, 
and  forty  days'.silcnce  upon  it  was  demanded  of 
the  Senate.  Now  why  send  it  in,  if  the  Senate 
was  not  to  touch  it  for  forty  days  ?  Why  not 
retain  it  in  the  Department  of  State  until  the 
lapse  of  these  forty  days,  when  the  answer  from 
Mexico  would  have  been  received,  and  a  fifth 
disavowal  arrived  from  Great  Britain !  if,  indeed, 
it  is  possible  for  her  to  reiterate  a  disavowal 
already  four  times  made,  and  not  recjivcd? 
Why  not  retain  the  treaty  during  these  forty 
(lays  of  required  silence  upon  it  in  the  Senate, 
and  when  that  precious  time  might  have  been 
turned  to  such  valuable  account  in  interchanging 
friendly  explanations  with  Great  Britain  and 
Mexico  ?  Why  not  keep  the  treaty  in  the  Sec- 
retary of  State's  office,  as  well  as  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate's  office,  during  these  forty 
days  ?  Precisely  because  the  Baltimore  conven- 
tion was  to  sit  in  thirty-eight  days  from  that 
time !  and  forty  days  would  give  time  for  the 
"  Texas  bomb  "  to  burst  and  scatter  its  frag- 
ments all  over  the  Union,  blowing  up  candidates 
for  tlie  presidency,  blowing  up  the  tongue-tied 
.Senate  itself  for  not  ratifying  the  treaty,  and 
furnishing  a  new  Texas  candidate,  anointed  with 
gunpowder,  for  the  presidential  chair.  This  was 
the  reason,  and  as  obvious  as  if  written  at  the 
head  of  every  public  document.  In  the  mean 
time,  all  these  movements  give  fresh  reason  for 
an  examination  of  persons  at  the  bar  of  the 
Senate.  The  determination  of  the  President  to 
conclude  the  treaty,  before  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen's despatch  was  known  to  him — that  is  to 
.say,  before  the  20th  of  February,  1844 :  the 
true  nature  of  the  messenger's  errand  to  ilexi- 
co,  and  many  other  points,  now  involved  in  ob- 
scurity, may  be  cleared  up  in  these  examina- 
tions, to  the  benefit  and  well  being  of  the  Union. 
Perhaps  it  may  chance  to  turn  out  in  proof,  that 
the  secretary,  who  found  his  reasons  for  making 
the  treaty  and  hastening  the  immediate  annexa- 
tion, had  determined  upon  all  that  long  before 
he  heard  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  letter. 

But  to  go  on.    Instead  of  admitting,  disprov- 
ing, or  taking  time  to  consider  the  reiterated 
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disavowals  of  the  Briti.'di  government,  the  mes- 
senger to  Mexico  is  charge<l  witli  oiir  manifesto 
of  war  against  that  government  on  account  of 
the  imputed  designs  of  Great  Britain,  and  in 
which  they  are  all  assumed  to  be  tnie !  and  nr)t 
only  true,  but  fraught  with  such  sudden,  irre- 
sistible, and  irretrievable  ruin  to  the  United 
States,  that  there  was  no  time  for  an  instant  of 
delay,  nor  any  way  to  save  the  Union  from  de- 
struction but  by  the  "  immediate  "  annexation 
of  Texas.  Here  is  the  letter.  It  is  too  im- 
portant to  bo  abridged ;  and  though  referred  to 
several  times,  will  now  bo  read  in  full.    Hear  it : 

(The  letter  read.) 

This  letter  was  addreB.sed  to  Mr.  Benjamin 
Green,  the  son  of  Mr.  Duff  Green  ;  so  that  the 
beginning  and  the  ending  of  this  "  immediate  " 
annexation  scheme,  so  far  as  the  invention  of  the 
pretext,  and  the  inculpation  of  Great  Britain  is 
concerned,  ia  in  the  hands  of  father  and  son — a 
couple,  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  in  the  language 
of  Gil  Bias,  "These  two  make  a  pair."  The 
letter  itself  is  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  that 
the  annals  of  diplomacy  ever  exhibited.  It  ad- 
mits the  wrong  to  Mexico,  and  oiTers  to  fight 
her  for  that  wrong ;  and  not  for  any  thing  that 
she  has  done  to  the  United  States,  but  because 
of  some  supposed  operation  of  Great  Britain 
upon  Texas.  Was  there  ever  such  a  comedy  of 
errors,  or,  it  may  be,  tragedy  of  crimes  !  Let 
us  analyze  this  important  letter ;  let  us  examine 
it,  paragraph  by  paragrapli. 

The  first  paragraph  enjoins  the  strongest  as- 
surances to  be  given  to  Mexico  of  our  indispo- 
sition to  wound  the  dignity  or  honor  of  Mexico 
in  making  this  treaty,  and  of  our  regret  if  she 
should  consider  it  otherwise.  This  admits  that 
we  have  done  something  to  outrage  Mexico,  and 
that  we  owe  her  a  volunteer  apology,  to  soften 
her  anticipated  resentment. 

The  same  paragraph  states  that  we  have  been 
(hiven  to  this  step  in  self-defence,  and  to  coun- 
teract the  ^'policy  adopted,"  and  the  ^^ efforts 
nuidc  "  by  Great  Britain  to  abolish  slavery  in 
Texas.  This  is  an  admission  that  we  have  done 
what  may  be  offensive  and  injurious  to  Mexico, 
not  on  account  of  any  thing  she  has  done  to  us, 
but  for  what  we  fear  Great  Britain  may  do  to 
Texas.  And  as  for  this  plea  of  self-defence,  it 
is  an  invasion  of  the  homicidal  criminal's  pre- 
rogative, to  plead  it.  All  the  murders  com- 
mitted in  our  country,  arc  done  in  self-defence— 
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n  few  lliroiijrli  inj<aiiitv'.  The  choice  of  tho  de- 
fence lies  bt'tween  them,  iiiul  it  iw  often  a  nice 
Riicss  fur  cfiunsci  to  nny  which  to  tal<e.  And  so 
it  minlit  hiive  boon  in  tliiM  case ;  and  insanity 
would  iiiivtj  \m!C\\  iin  advuntopc  in  the  jtlen,  being 
mure  honoi'iibie,  and  not  more  falHo. 

The  Hanie  iiarafrraph  admits  that  the  Uniteil 
StatcH  lias  made  tbiw  treaty  in  full  view  of  war 
witli  Mexico;  lor  the  words  "all  jwsnihln  con- 
sinimni'i  '."  taken  in  connection  with  tho  rc- 
maiiiinR  .ords  of  the  sentence,  and  with  General 
Almonte's  notice  fded  by  onler  of  liis  govern- 
ment at  the  connnencement  of  this  negotiation, 
can  mean  nothing  else  but  war!  and  that  to  be 
made  by  the  treaty-making  power. 

The  second  paragraph  directs  tho  despatch  of 
Lord  Aberdeen  to  be  read  to  tho  Mexican  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  show  him  our  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  (Jreat  Britain.  This  despatch  is 
to  be  read — not  delivered,  not  even  a  copy  of  it 
— to  the  Mexican  minister.  He  may  take  notes 
of  it  during  the  reading,  but  not  receive  a  copy, 
because  it  is  a  document  to  bo  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate !  Surely  the  Senate  would  have  pardoned 
a  departure  from  etiquette  in  a  case  where  war 
was  impending,  and  where  the  object  was  to 
convince  the  nation  wc  were  going  to  fight !  that 
we  ba<l  a  right  to  fight  her  for  fear  of  something 
which  a  third  power  might  do  to  a  fourth.  To 
crown  this  scene,  the  reading  is  to  bo  of  a  docu- 
ment in  the  Englisli  language,  to  a  minister 
whoso  language  is  Spanish  ;  and  who  may  not 
know  w^hat  is  read,  except  through  an  inter- 
preter. 

The  third  paragraph  of  this  pregnant  letter 
admits  that  questions  arc  to  grow  out  of  this 
treaty,  for  the  settlement  of  which  a  minister 
will  be  sent  by  us  to  Mexico.  This  is  a  most 
grave  admission.  It  is  a  confession  that  we 
commit  such  wrong  upon  Mexico  by  this  treaty, 
that  it  will  take  another  treaty  to  redress  it ; 
and  that,  as  the  wrong  doer,  we  will  volun- 
teer an  embassy  to  atone  for  our  misconduct. 
Boundary  is  named  as  one  of  these  things  to  be 
settled,  and  with  reason ;  for  we  violate  2,000 
miles  of  Mexican  boundary  which  is  to  become 
ours  by  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  and  to 
remain  ours  till  restored  to  its  proper  owner  by 
another  treaty.  Is  this  right  ?  Is  it  sound  in 
morals  ?  Is  it  safe  in  policy  ?  Would  we  take 
2,000  miles  of  the  Canadas  in  the  same  way  ? 
I  presume  not.  And  why  not  ?  why  not  treat 
Great  Britain  and   Mexico  alike  ?    why  not 


march  up  to  "  Fifty-Four  Forty  "  as  courage- 
ously as  we  march  upon  iho  Hio  TSrando?  Hc- 
cauHc  Great  liritain  is  powerful,  and  >u'xic) 
weak— a  reason  which  may  fail  in  policy  ns 
much  as  in  morals.  Yes,  sir!  Houndar*  will 
have  to  be  adjusted,  and  that  of  the  Uio  IJrande; 
and  until  ailjusted,  we  shall  be  ogprcsHnrs,  by 
our  own  admission,  on  the  undisputed  Mexican 
territory  on  the  llio  Grande- 

The  last  paragraph  is  the  most  significant  of 
the  whole.  It  is  a  confession,  by  the  clearei't 
inferences,  that  our  whole  conduct  to  Mexico 
lias  been  tortuous  and  wrongful,  and  that  she 
has  "  righta,"  to  the  settlement  of  which  Mexico 
must  be  a  party.  The  great  admissions  are,  the 
want  of  the  concurrenco  of  Mexico ;  the  want 
of  her  previous  consent  to  this  treaty  ;  its  ob- 
jectionableness  to  her;  the  violation  of  her 
boundary  ;  the  "  rights  "  of  each,  and  of  coarse 
the  right  of  Mexico  to  settle  questions  of  secu- 
rity and  interest  which  are  unsettled  by  tlie 
present  treaty.  Tlie  result  of  the  whole  is,  that 
the  war,  in  full  view  of  which  the  treaty  was 
made,  was  an  unjust  war  upon  Mexico. 

Thus  admitting  our  wrong  in  injuring  Mexico, 
in  not  obtaining  her  concurrence  ;  in  not  .secur- 
ing her  previous  consent ;  in  violating  her  bound- 
ary ,  in  proceeding  without  her  in  a  ca.se  where 
her  rights,  security,  and  interests  are  concerned ; 
admitting  all  this,  what  is  the  reason  given  to 
Mexico  for  treating  her  with  the  contempt  of  a 
total  neglect  in  all  this  affair  ?  And  here  strange 
scenes  rise  up  before  us.  This  negotiation  be- 
gan, upon  the  record,  in  August  la.st.  ^Ve  had 
a  minister  in  Mexico  with  whom  we  could  com- 
municate every  twenty  days.  Mexico  had  a 
minister  here,  with  whom  we  could  communi- 
cate every  hour  in  the  day.  Then  why  not  con- 
sult Mexico  before  the  treaty  ?  Why  not  speak 
to  her  during  these  eight  months,  when  in  such 
hot  haste  to  consult  her  afterwards,  and  so 
anxious  to  stop  our  action  on  the  treaty  till  she 
was  heard  from,  and  so  ready  to  volunteer  mil- 
lions to  propitiate  her  wrath,  or  to  conciliate 
her  consent  ?  Why  this  haste  after  the  treaty, 
when  there  was  so  much  time  before  ?  It  was 
because  the  plan  required  the  ^^bomb"  to  be 
kept  back  till  forty  days  before  the  Baltimore 
convention,  and  then  a  storm  to  be  excited. 

The  reason  given  for  this  great  haste  after  so 
long  delay,  is  that  the  safety  of  the  United 
States  was  at  stake:  that  the  British  would 
abolish  slavery  in  Texas,  and  then  in  the  United 
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States,  and  hc  destroy  the  Union.  Giving  to 
tlii'i  imputed  design,  for  the  sake  of  the  argu- 
iiiiiit,  ail  the  credit  due  to  an  uncontradicted 
Bclienie,  and  still  it  is  a  preposterous  excuse  for 
not  obtaining  tho  previous  consent  of  Mexico. 
It  turns  upon  the  idea  that  this  aholition  of 
slavery  in  Texas  is  to  he  sudden,  irivsistible,  ir- 
ritrievable !  and  that  not  a  niiuutc  was  to  be 
|o.>t  in  a\erting  the  impending  ruin!  But  this 
ifl  not  the  '•a>t.  AiliiiiUiiig  what  is  charged — 
that  Great  Britain  luts  adopted  a  policy,  and 
made  ell'ortB  to  abolish  slavery  in  Texas,  with  a 
view  to  its  abolition  in  tho  United  States — yet 
this 's  not  to  be  douo  hy  Ibrcc,  or  nuigic.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  is  not  to  land  at  the  head 
of  some  100,000  men  to  set  the  slaves  free.  No 
gunpowder  plot,  like  that  intended  by  Guy 
Fawkes,  is  to  blow  tlie  slaves  out  of  the  coun- 
try. No  magic  wand  is  to  be  waved  over  the 
land,  and  to  convert  it  into  the  home  of  the  free. 
Xo  slips  of  magic  carpet  in  tho  Arab'an  Nights 
is  to  be  slipped  under  the  feet  of  the  negroes  to 
sioiid  them  all  whizzing,  by  a  wish,  ten  thousand 
miles  through  the  air.  None  of  these  sudden, 
irresistible,  irretrievable  modes  of  operating  is 
to  be  followed  by  Great  Britain,  feho  wishes  to 
see  slavery  abolished  in  Texas,  as  elsewhere ; 
but  this  wish,  like  all  other  human  wishes,  is 
wholly  inoperative  without  works  to  back  it : 
and  these  Great  Britain  denies.  She  denies  that 
she  will  operate  by  works,  only  by  words  where 
acceptable.  But  admit  it.  Admit  that  she  has 
now  done  what  she  never  did  before — dunied 
her  design  !  aomit  all  this,  and  you  still  have 
to  confess  that  slie  is  a  human  power,  and  has 
to  work  by  human  means,  and  in  this  case  to 
openite  npon  tho  minds  of  people  and  of  na- 
tions— upon  Mexico,  Texas,  the  United  States, 
and  slaves  within  the  boundaries  of  these  two 
latter  countries.  She  has  to  work  by  moral 
means ;  that  is  to  say,  by  operating  on  the  mind 
and  will.  All  this  Ls  a  wo-k  of  time — a  work 
of  years — the  work  of  a  gen  .ration  !  Slavery  is 
in  the  constitution  of  Texas,  and  in  the  hearts, 
customs,  and  interests  of  the  people  ;  and  can- 
not be  got  out  in  many  years,  if  at  all.  And 
arc  we  to  be  told  that  there  was  no  time  to 
consult  Mexico  ?  or,  in  the  vague  language  of 
the  letter,  that  circumstances  did  not  permit 
the  consultation,  and  that  without  disclosing 
what  these  circumstances  were  ?  It  was  last 
August  th;it  the  negotiation  began.     Was  there 


fear  that  Mexico  would  liberate  Texian  slaves, 
if  she  found  out  the  treaty  Ufore  it  was  made  ? 
Alas !  sir,  she  refused  to  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  scheme  !  Great  Britain  proposed  to 
her  to  make  emancipation  of  slaves  the  condi- 
tion of  acknowledging  Texian  inde|)endence. 
She  utterly  refused  it ;  aiul  of  this  our  govern- 
ment was  oflicially  informed  by  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen.  No.  sir,  no  !  There  is  no  reason  in 
the  excuse.  I  profess  to  be  a  man  that  can 
understand  reason,  and  could  comprehend  tho 
force  of  the  circumstances  which  would  show 
that  the  danger  of  delay  was  so  iunuinent  that 
nothing  but  immediate  annexation  could  save 
the  United  States  from  destruction.  But  nono 
such  are  named,  or  can  be  named  ;  and  the  true 
reason  is,  that  the  Br.ltiniorc  convention  was  to 
sit  on  the  27th  of  May. 

Great  Britain  avows  all  she  intends,  and  that 
is — a  wish — to  see — slavery  abolished  in  Texas ; 
and  she  declares  all  the  means  which  she  means 
to  use,  and  that  is,  advice  where  it  is  accept- 
able. 

It  will  Ix;  a  strange  spectacle,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  to  behold  the  United  States  at 
war  with  Mexico,  because  Great  Britain  wishes 
— TO  SEK — tho  abolition  f)f  slavery  in  Toxos. 

So  far  from  being  a  just  cause  of  war,  1  hohl 
that  the  expression  of  such  a  wish  is  not  even 
censurable  by  us,  since  our  naval  alliance  with 
Great  Britain  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade — since  our  diplomatic  alliance  with  her  to 
close  the  markets  of  the  world  against  tho  slave 
trade — and  since  the  large  effusion  of  mawkish 
sentimentality  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  in 
which  our  advocates  of  the  aforesaid  diplomatic 
and  naval  alliance  indulged  themselves  at  the 
tirnc  of  its  negotiation  and  conclusion.  Since 
that  time,  I  think  we  have  lost  the  right  (if  we 
ever  possessed  it)  of  fighting  Mexico,  because 
Great  Britain  says  she  wishes — to  see — slavery 
abolished  in  Texas,  as  elsewhere  throughout  tho 
world. 

The  civilized  world  judges  tho  causes  of  war, 
and  discriminates  Ixjtween  motives  and  pre- 
texts :  the  former  are  respected  when  true  and 
valid — the  latter  arc  always  despised  and  ex- 
posed. Every  Christian  nation  owes  it  to  itself, 
as  well  as  to  the  family  of  Christian  nations,  to 
examine  well  its  grounds  of  war,  before  it  begins 
one,  and  to  hold  itself  in  a  condition  to  justify 
its  act  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man.    Not  satis- 
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fled  of  either  the  tnith  or  validity  of  tlio  cause 
for  our  war  with  Mexico,  in  the  alleged  inter- 
feR'iico  of  Oreut  Britain  in  Texian  affairs,  I  feel 
myself  bound  to  oppose  it,  and  not  the  less  be- 
cause it  is  deemed  a  small  war.  Our  contititu- 
tion  knows  no  difference  between  warn.  The 
declaration  of  all  wars  is  given  to  Congress — 
not  to  the  President  and  Senate — much  less  to 
the  President  alone.  Besides,  a  war  is  an  un- 
governable monster,  and  there  is  no  knowing 
into  what  proportions  even  a  small  one  may  ex- 
pand I  especially  when  the  interference  of  one 
lorge  power  may  lead  to  the  interference  of  an- 
other. 

Great  Britain  disavows  (and  that  four  times 
over)  nil  the  designs  upon  Texas  attributed  to 
her.  She  disavows  every  thing.  I  IkjUcvc  I  am 
as  jealous  of  the  encroaching  and  domineering 
spirit  of  that  power,  as  any  rousonablo  man 
ought  to  be ;  but  these  disavowals  are  enough 
for  mo.  That  government  is  too  proud  to  lie  ! 
too  wise  to  criminate  its  future  conduct  by  ad- 
mitting the  culpability  wliich  the  disavowal  im- 
plies. Its  fault  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  ac- 
count— in  its  arrogance  in  avowing,  and  even 
overstating,  its  pretensions.  Copenhagen  is  her 
stylo!  I  repeat  it,  then,  the  ('isavowal  of  all 
design  to  interfere  with  Texian  Independence, 
or  with  the  existence  of  slavery  in  Texas,  is 
enough  for  me.  I  shall  believe  in  it  until  I  see 
it  disproved  by  evidence,  or  otherwise  falsified. 
Would  to  God  that  our  administration  could 
get  the  same  disavowal  in  all  the  questions  of 
real  difference  between  the  two  countries  !  that 
we  could  get  it  in  the  case  of  the  Oregon — the 
claim  of  search — the  claim  of  visitation — the 
claim  of  impressment — the  practice  of  liberating 
our  fugitive  and  criminal  slaves — the  repetition 
of  the  Schlosscr  invasion  of  our  territory  and 
murder  of  our  citiwns — the  outrage  of  the 
Cniiii't,  Encomium,  Enterprise,  and  Ilermosa 
ca.>ic'S ! 

And  here,  without  regard  to  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  this  imputed  design  of  British  in- 
tentions to  abolish  slavery  in  Texas,  a  very 
awkward  circumstance  crosses  our  path  in  re- 
lation to  its  validity,  if  true :  for,  it  so  happens 
that  we  did  that  very  thing  ourselves  !  By  the 
Louisiana  treaty  of  1803,  Texas,  and  all  the 
country,  between  the  Red  River  and  Arkansas, 
became  ours,  and  was  subject  to  slavery:  by 
the  treaty  of  1819,  made,  as  Mr.  Adams  assures 


us,  by  the  majority  of  Mr.  Monroe's  calijui't 
who  were  Southern  men,  this  Texas,  and  a  hun- 
dred thousaml  scjuare  miles  of  c)th(r  territory 
Ijetween  the  Hwl  River  anil  Arkansas,  uiic  dis- 
membered  from  our  Union,  and  added  to  .\hxi- 
co,  a  non-slaveholding  empire.  By  that  truuty 
of  1819,  Slavery  was  actually  abolished  in  nl| 
that  region  in  which  we  now  only  fear,  con- 
trary  to  the  evidence,  that  there  is  a  deslKii  to 
abolish  it!  and  the  confines  of  a  non-sluviliold- 
ing  empire  were  then  actually  brought  to  tiiu 
boundaries  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Mis- 
souri! the  exact  places  which  we  now  so  great- 
ly fear  to  expose  to  the  contact  of  a  non-slave- 
holding dominion.  All  this  I  exposed  at  the 
time  the  treaty  of  1819  was  made,  and  pointed 
out  as  one  of  the  follies,  or  crimes,  of  that  unac- 
countable treaty ;  and  now  recur  to  it  in  my 
place  here  to  absolve  Mr.  Adams,  the  negotiator 
of  the  treaty  of  1819,  from  the  blame  which  I 
then  cast  upon  him.  His  responsible  statcnuut 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representutivts  1ms 
absolved  him  from  that  blame,  and  tninslliTid 
it  to  the  shoulders  of  the  majority  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's cabinet.  On  seeing  the  report  of  his 
speech  in  the  papers,  I  deemed  it  right  to  com- 
municate with  Mr.  Adams,  through  a  senator 
from  his  State,  now  in  my  eye,  and  who  hears 
what  I  say  (looking  at  Mr.  Batks,  of  Massachu- 
setts), and  through  him  received  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  reported  speech,  that  he  (Mr.  Adams) 
was  the  last  of  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet  to  yitld 
our  true  boundaries  in  that  quarter.  [Here  Mr. 
Bates  nodded  assent.]  Southern  men  deprived 
us  of  Texas,  and  made  it  non-slavchokling  in 
1819.  Our  present  Secretary  of  State  was  a 
member  of  that  cabinet,  and  counselled  that 
treaty :  our  present  President  was  a  member  of 
the  House,  and  sanctioned  it  in  voting  against 
Mr.  Clay's  condemnatory  resolution.  They  did 
a  great  mischief  then :  they  should  be  cautious 
not  to  err  again  in  the  manner  of  getting  it 
back. 

I  have  shown  you,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
ratification  of  this  treaty  would  be  war  with 
5Iexico~that  it  would  be  unjust  war,  unconsti- 
tutionally made — and  made  upon  a  weak  and 
groundless  pretext.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
show  for  what  object  this  war  is  made— why 
these  marching  and  sailing  orders  have  been 
given— and  why  our  troops  and  ships,  as  squad- 
rons and  corps  of  observation,  arc  now  in  the 
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fiulf of Mt'xico, watfliing  ^[l■xu*an  cities;  or  on 
the  ili'<l  Hiver,  watchiii)(  Mi-xiain  Huldiers.  I 
liuvo  not  told  the  reaMoiis  for  litis  war,  aiul  wur- 
likf  movements,  nor  is  it  necesHiiry  to  ilr)  ho. 
Tlio  iiurpoHC  of  the  whole  is  plain  and  obvious. 
It  is  in  every  bo<ly'8  mouth.  It  in  in  the  air, 
anil  wc  can  Bee  and  feel  it.  Mr.  Tyler  wants  to 
bo  l'resi<lent ;  ond,  diflerent  from  the  piTfumcd 
fop  of  Shaksjieare,  to  whom  the  smell  of  gun- 
]iovvdcr  was  so  offensive,  ho  not  only  wants  to 
•■rnvW  that  compound,  hut  also  to  smell  of  it. 
He  wants  an  odor  of  the  "  villanoua  compound  " 
upiin  him.  lie  has  Womo  infected  with  the 
modern  notion  that  gunpowder  popularity  is 
the  jjossport  to  the  presidency ;  and  ho  wants 
that  passport.  lie  wants  to  play  Jackson ;  but 
let  him  have  a  care.  From  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous  there  is  but  a  step;  ond,  in  heroic 
imitations,  there  is  no  middle  ground.  The 
iiero  missed,  the  harlequin  appears  ;  and  hisses 
salute  the  ears  which  were  itching  for  applause. 
Jackson  was  no  candidate  for  the  presidency 
when  ho  acted  the  real,  not  the  mock  hero. 
He  staked  himself  for  his  country^-did  nothing 
but  what  was  just — and  eschewed  intrigue. 
Ilis  elevation  to  the  presidency  was  the  net  of 
his  fellow-citizens — not  the  machination  of  him- 
self. 


CHAPTER    CXL. 

TEXAS  OR  DISUNION:  SOUTHERN  CONVENTION: 
MR.  BENTONB  SPEECH :  EXTRACTS. 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina  (llr.  Mc- 
Duffie)  assumes  it  for  certain,  that  the  great 
meeting  projected  for  Nashville  is  to  take  place : 
and  wishes  to  know  who  are  to  be  my  bedfel- 
lows in  that  great  gathering :  and  I  on  my  part, 
would  wish  to  know  who  are  to  be  his !  Misery, 
says  the  proverb,  makes  strange  bedfellows :  and 
political  combinations  sometimes  make  them 
equally  strange.  The  fertile  imagination  of 
Burke  has  presented  us  with  a  view  of  one  of 
these  strange  sights ;  and  the  South  Carolina 
procession  at  Nashville  (if  nothing  occurs  to 
balk  it)  may  present  another.  Burke  has  ex- 
hibi*  (l  to  us  the  picture  of  a  cluster  of  old  po- 
litical antagonists  (it  was  after  the  formation 
of  Lord  North's  broad  bottomed  administra- 


tion, and  after  the  country's  good  and  lovtt  of 
odlce  ha*l  smothered  old  onimosities) — all  slee|)- 
ing  together  in  one  truckle-ltefl:  to  use  his  own 
language,  all  pigging  together  (that  is,  lying 
like  pigs,  heads  and  tails,  and  M  many  together) 
in  the  same  truckle-bed:  and  a  queer  picluic  he 
made  of  it !  Hut  if  things  go  on  as  projected 
here,  never  did  misery,  or  political  combination, 
or  the  imagination  of  Hurke,  present  such  a 
medley  of  liodfellows  as  will  be  seen  at  Nash- 
ville. All  South  Carolina  is  to  Im)  there :  of 
course  General  Jackson  will  bo  thew,  and  will 
1)0  good  and  hospitable  to  all.  But  let  the 
travellers  take  care  who  goes  to  bed  to  him. 
If  he  should  happen  to  find  old  tariff  disunion, 
disguiseil  us  Texas  disunion,  lying  by  his  side  ! 
then  woe  to  the  hapless  wight  that  has  sought 
such  a  lodging.  Preservation  of  the  Federal 
Union  is  as  strong  in  the  old  Roman's  heart 
now  OS  ever:  and  while,  as  a  Christian,  he  for- 
gives all  that  is  past  (if  it  were  past !),  yet,  no 
old  tricks  under  new  names.  Texas  disunion 
will  be  to  him  the  same  as  tariff  disunion :  and 
if  .10  detects  a  Texas  disunionist  nestling  into 
!i'S  Ited,  I  say  again,  woe  to  the  luckless  wight ! 
Sheets  and  blankets  will  l)e  no  salvation.  The 
tiger  will  not  be  tf)Othless — the  senator  under- 
stands the  allusion — nor  clawless  either.  Teeth 
and  claws  he  will  !  ave,  and  sharp  use  he  will 
make  of  them !  M  jt  only  skin  and  fur,  but 
blood  and  bowels  may  fly,  and  double-quick 
time  scampering  may  clear  that  bed !  I  shall 
not  be  there  :  even  if  the  scheme  goes  on  (which  I 
doubt  after  this  day's  occurrences)  ;  if  it  should 
go  on,  and  any  thing  should  induce  me  to  go  so 
far  out  of  my  line,  it  would  bo  to  have  a  view 
of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  and  the 
friends  for  whom  he  speaks,  and  their  new  bed- 
fellows, or  fellows  in  bed,  as  the  case  may  be, 
all  pigging  together  in  one  truckle-bed  at  Nash- 
ville. 

But  I  advise  the  contrivers  to  give  up  this 
scheme.  Polk  and  Texas  are  strong,  and  can 
carry  a  great  deal,  but  not  every  thing.  Tho 
oriental  story  informs  us  that  it  whs  the  last 
ounce  which  broke  the  camel's  back  »  What  if 
a  mountain  had  been  put  first  on  the  poor 
animal's  back  ?  Nullification  is  a  mountain  ! 
Disunion  is  a  mountain  !  and  what  could  Polk 
and  Texas  do  with  two  mountains  on  their 
backs  ?  And  here,  Mr.  President,  I  must  speak 
out.    The  time  has  come  for  those  to  speak  out 
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who  neither  fear  no.*  count  consequences  when 
their  country  is  in  danger.    Nullification  and 
disunion  are  revived,  and  revived  under  circum- 
stances which  menace  more  danger  than  2ver, 
since  coupled  with  a  populai'  question  which 
gives  to  the  plotters  the  honest  sy,iipn,thies  of 
the  patriotic  millions.     I  have  often  intimated 
it  before,  but  now  proclaim  it.    Disunion  is  at 
the  bottom  of  this  long-concealed  Texas  machi- 
nation.   Intrigue  and  speculation  co-opemte ; 
but  disunion  is  at  the  bottom,  and  I  denounce 
it  to  the  American  people.    Under  the  pretext 
of  getting  Texas  into  the  Union,  the  scheme  is  to 
get  the  South  out  of  it.  A  separate  confederacy, 
stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Californias 
(and  hence  the  seci  H  of  the  Rio  Grande  del 
Norte  frontier),  is  the  cherished  vision  of  disap- 
pointed ambition;  and  for  this  consunimation 
every  circumstance  has  been  carefully  and  art- 
fully contrived.    A  secret  and  i'ltriguinfij  nego- 
tiation, concealed  from  Congress  and  the  people : 
an  abolitioii  quarrel  picked  with  Great  Britain 
to  father  an  abolition  quarrel  at  home :  a  slavery 
correspondence  to  outrage  the  North :  war  with 
Mexico :  the  clandestine  concentration  of  troops 
and  ships  in  the  southwest :  the  secret  compact 
with  the  President  of  Texas,  and  the  subjection 
of  American  forces  to  his  command :  the  flagrant 
seizure  of  the  purse  and  the  sword :  the  contra- 
dictory and  preposterou'  reasons  on  which  the 
detected  military  and  naval  movement  was  de- 
fended— all  these  amicance  the  prepared  catas- 
trophe ;  and  the  inside  view  of  the  tvoaty  betrays 
its  design.    The  whole  annexed  country  is  to 
be  admitted  as  one  tcrritorj',  with  a  treaty- 
promise  to  bo  admitted  as  States,  when  we  all 
know  that  Congress  alone  can  admit  new  States, 
and  that  the  treaty-promise,  without  a  law   of 
Congress  to  back  it,  is  void.    The  whole  to  h 
slave  States  (and  with  the  boundary  to  the  Rio 
Grande  there  may  be  a  groat  many) ;  and  the  cor- 
respondence, which  is  the  key  to  the  treaty,  and 
shows  the  design  of  its  framers,  wholly  directed 
to  the  extension  of  slavery  and  the  exaspera- 
tion of  the  North.    What  else  could  be  done  to 
get  up  Missouri  controversies  and  make  sure  of 
the  non-admission  of  these  States  ?    Then  the 
plot  is  consummated :  and  Texas  without  the 
Union,  sooner  than  the  Union  without  Texas 
(already  the  premonitory  chorus  of  so  many 
resolves),  receives  its  practical  application  in  the 
secession  of  the  South,  and  its  adhesion  to  the 


rejected  Texas.  Even  without  waiting  f-  r  tho 
non-admission  of  the  Sta+es,  so  carefully  pro- 
vided for  in  the  treaty  and  correspondence  se- 
cession and  confederation  with  the  foreign 
Texas  is  already  the  scheme  of  the  subaltern 
disunionists.  Tho  subalterns,  charged  too  high 
by  their  chiefs,  are  ready  for  this  ;  but  the  more 
cunning  chiefs,  want  Texas  in  as  a  teiritory  — in 
by  treaty — the  supreme  law  of  the  land — witli 
a  void  promise  for  admission  as  States  Then 
non-admission  can  be  called  a  breach  of  the 
treaty.  Texas  can  be  assumed  to  be  a  part  of 
the  Union  ;  and  secession  and  conjunction  witli 
her  becomes  the  rightful  remedy.  This  is  tlie 
design,  and  I  denounce  it ;  and  blind  is  he  who, 
occupying  a  position  at  this  capitol,  does  not 
behold  it ! 

I  mention  secession  as  the  more  cunning 
method  of  dissolving  the  Union.  It  is  disunion, 
and  the  more  dangerous  because  less  palpable. 
Nullification  begat  i(«and  if  allowed  there  is  an 
end  to  the  Union.  For  a  few  States  to  seceile. 
without  other  alliances,  would  only  put  the 
rest  to  the  trouble  of  bringing  them  back  ;  hut 
with  Texas  and  California  to  retire  upon,  the 
Union  would  have  to  go.  Many  persor.i  windd 
secede  on  the  non-ndmission  of  Tcxian  Sinks 
who  abhor  disunion  now.  To  avoid  all  these 
dangers,  and  to  make  sure  of  Texas,  pass  my 
bill !  which  gives  the  promise  of  Congress  for 
the  admission  of  the  new  States — neutralizes 
tho  slave  question — avoids  Missouri  contro- 
versies— pacifies  Mexico — and  harmonizes  the 
Union. 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina  complains 
that  I  have  been  arrogant  and  overbearing  in 
this  debate,  and  dictatorial  to  those  who  were 
opposed  to  me.  So  fa"  as  this  reproach  is 
founded,  I  have  to  regret  it,  and  to  ask  pardon 
of  the  Senate  and  of  its  members.  I  may  be  in 
some  fault.  I  have,  indeed,  been  laboring  undev 
deep  feeling ;  and  while  much  was  kept  down, 
something  may  have  escaped.  I  marked  the 
commencement  of  this  Texar.  movement  long 
before  it  was  visible  to  the  public  eye ;  and  al- 
ways felt  it  to  be  dangerous,  b;cause  it  gave  to 
the  plotters  the  hojiest  sympathies  of  the  mil- 
lions. I  saw  men  who  never  cared  a  straw 
about  Texas — one  of  whom  gave  it  away — an- 
other of  whom  voted  against  saving  it — and  all 
of  whom  were  silent  and  indifferent  while  the 
true  friends  of  the  sacrificed  country  were  labor 
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ing  to  pet  it  back :  I  saw  these  men  lay  their 
plot  in  the  winter  of  1842-'43,  and  told  every 
person  with  whom  I  talked  every  stop  they 
were  to  take  in  it.  All  that  has  taken  place  I 
foretold :  all  that  is  intended,  I  foresee.  Ti'e 
intrigue  for  the  presidency  was  the  first  act  in 
the  drama:  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  the 
second.  And  I,  who  hate  intrigue,  and  love  the 
Union,  can  only  speak  of  intriguers  and  dis- 
unionists  with  warmth  and  indignation.  The 
oldest  advocate  for  the  recovery  of  Texas,  I 
must  be  allowed  to  speak  in  just  terras  of  the 
criminal  politicians  who  prostituted  tho  ques- 
tion of  its  recovery  to  their  own  base  purposes, 
and  delayed  its  success  by  degradiiig  and  dis- 
pracing  it.  A  western  man,  and  coming  from  a 
State  more  than  any  other  interested  in  the  re- 
covery of  this  country  so  unaccountably  thrown 
away  by  the  treaty  of  1819, 1  must  be  allowed 
to  feel  indignant  at  seeing  Atlantic  politicians 
seizing  upon  it,  and  making  it  a  sectional  ques- 
tion, for  the  purposes  of  ambition  and  disunion. 
I  have  spoken  warmly  of  these  plotters  and  in- 
triguers ;  but  I  have  not  permitted  their  con- 
duct to  alter  my  own,  or  to  relax  my  zeal  for 
the  recovery  of  the  sacrificed  country.  I  have 
helped  to  rcj,;ct  the  disunion  treaty ;  and  that 
obstacle  being  removed,  I  have  brought  in  the 
bill  which  will  insure  the  recovery  of  Texas 
(with  peaco,  and  honor,  and  with  the  Union)  as 
soon  as  the  cximperation  has  subsided  which  the 
outrageous  conduct  of  this  administration  has 
excited  in  every  Mexican  breast.  No  earthly 
power  but  Mexico  has  a  righc  to  say  a  word. 
Civil  treatment  and  consultation  beforehand 
would  have  conciliated  her ;  but  the  seizure  of 
two  thousand  miles  of  her  undisputed  territory, 
an  insulting  correspondence,  breach  of  the  ar- 
mistice, secret  negotiations  with  Texas,  and 
sending  troops  and  ships  to  waylay  and  attack 
her,  have  excited  feelings  of  resentment  which 
must  be  allayed  before  any  thing  can  be  done. 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina  compares 
the  rejected  treaty  to  the  slain  Ca3sar,  and  gives 
it  a  ghost,  which  is  to  meet  me  at  some  future 
day,  as  the  spectre  met  Brutus  at  Philippi.  I 
accept  the  comparison,  and  thank  the  senator  for 
it.  It  is  both  classic  and  just ;  for  as  Ca3sar 
\\  as  slain  for  the  good  of  his  country,  so  has 
been  this  treaty ;  and  as  the  spectre  appeared 
at  PhiUppi  on  the  side  of  the  ambitious  Antony 
and  the  hypocrite  Octavius,  and  against  the 


patriot  Brutus,  so  would  the  ghost  of  this  poor 
treaty,  when  it  comes  to  meet  me,  appear  on  the 
side  of  the  President  and  his  secretarj-,  and 
against  the  man  who  was  struggling  to  save  his 
country  from  their  lawless  designs.  But  here 
the  comparison  must  stop ;  for  I  can  promise 
the  ghost  and  his  backers  that  if  the  fight  goes 
against  me  at  this  new  Philippi,  with  which  I 
am  threatened,  and  the  enemies  of  the  American 
Union  triumph  over  me  as  the  enemies  of  Roman 
liberty  triumphed  over  Brutus  and  Cassius,  I 
shall  not  fall  upon  my  sword,  as  Brutus  did, 
though  Cassius  be  killed,  and  run  it  through  my 
own  body ;  but  I  shall  save  it,  and  save  myself 
for  another  day,  and  for  another  use — for  the 
day  when  the  battle  of  the  disunion  of  these 
States  is  to  be  fought — not  with  words,  but  vith 
iron — and  for  the  hearts  of  the  traitors  who  ap- 
pear in  arms  against  their  country. 

The  comparison  is  just.  Caesar  was  right- 
fully killed  for  conspiring  against  his  country ; 
but  it  was  not  he  that  destroyed  the  liberties  of 
Rome.  That  work  was  done  by  the  profligate 
politicians,  without  him,  and  before  his  time ; 
and  his  death  did  not  restore  the  republic. 
There  were  no  more  elections.  Rotten  politi- 
cians had  destroyed  them ;  and  the  nephew  of 
Caesar,  as  heir  to  his  uncle,  succeeded  to  the 
empire  on  the  principle  of  hei"editary  succession. 
And  here,  Mr.  President,  History  appears  in 
her  grand  and  instructive  character,  as  Philoso- 
phy teaching  by  example :  and  let  us  not  be 
senseless  to  her  warning  voice.  Superficial 
readers  believe  it  was  the  military  men  who  de- 
stroyed the  Roman  republic.  No  such  thing ! 
It  was  the  politicians  who  did  it !  factious,  cor- 
rupt, intriguing,  politicians!  destroying  public 
virtue  in  their  mad  pursuit  after  office!  destroy- 
ing their  rivals  by  crime !  deceiving  and  de- 
bauching the  people  for  vot  s !  and  bringing 
elections  into  contempt  by  th<j  frauds  and  vio- 
lence with  which  they  were  conducted.  From 
the  time  of  the  Gracchi  there  were  no  elections 
that  coul(^  bear  the  name.  Confederate  and 
rotten  politicians  bought  and  sold  the  consulship. 
Intrigue,  and  the  dagger,  disposed  of  rivals. 
Fraud,  violence,  bribes,  terror,  and  the  plunder 
of  the  public  treasury,  commanded  votes.  The 
people  had  no  choice :  and  long  before  the  time 
of  Caesar  nothing  remained  of  republican  gov- 
ernment, but  the  name,  and  the  abuse.  Read 
Plutarch.    In  the  life  of  Cassar,  and  not  three 
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pages  before  the  crossing  of  the  Rubicon,  he 
paints  the  ruined  state  of  the  elections — shows 
that  all  elective  government  was  gone — that  the 
hereditary  form  had  become  a  necessary  relief 
from  the  contests  of  the  corrupt — and  that  in 
choosing  between  Pompey  and  Caesar,  many 
preferred  Pompey,  not  because  they  thought 
him  republican,  but  because  they  thought  he 
would  make  the  milder  king-  Even  arms  were 
but  a  small  part  of  Caesar's  reliance  when  he 
crossed  the  Rubicon.  Gold,  still  more  than  the 
sword,  was  his  dependence:  and  he  sent  for- 
ward the  accumulated  treasures  of  plundered 
Gaul,  to  be  poured  into  the  laps  of  rotten  poli- 
ticians. There  was  no  longer  a  popular  govern- 
ment ;  and  in  taking  all  power  to  himself,  he 
only  took  advantage  of  the  state  of  things  which 
profligate  politicians  had  produced.  In  this  he 
was  culpable,  and  paid  the  forfeit  with  his  life ; 
but  in  contemplating  his  fate,  let  us  never  forget 
that  the  politicians  had  undermined  and  de- 
stroyed the  republic,  before  he  came  to  seize  and 
to  master  it. 

It  was  the  same  in  our  day.  We  have  seen 
the  conqueror  of  Egypt  and  Italy  overturn  the 
Directory,  usurp  all  power,  and  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  people.  And  why  ?  Because  the 
government  was  rotten,  and  elections  had  be- 
come a  farce.  The  elections  of  forty-i  ight  de- 
partments, at  one  time,  in  the  year  1798,  were 
annulled,  to  give  the  Directory  a  majority  in  the 
legislative  councils.  All  sorts  of  iVaud  and  vio- 
lence were  committed  at  the  elections.  The 
people  had  no  confidence  in  them,  and  submitted 
to  Bonaparte. 

All  elective  governments  have  failed  in  this 
manner ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  must  fail  here, 
unless  elections  can  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  politicians,  and  restored  to  the  full  control 
of  the  people.  The  plan  which  I  have  submit- 
ted this  day.  for  dispensing  with  intermediate 
bodies,  and  holding  a  second  election  for  Presi- 
dent when  the  first  fails,  is  designed  to  accom- 
plish this  great  purpose ;  and  will  do  much 
good  if  adopted.  Never  have  politicians,  in  so 
young  a  country,  shown  such  a  thirst  for  office 
— such  disregard  of  the  popular  will,  such  read- 
iness to  deceive  and  betray  the  people.  The 
Texas  treaty  (for  1  must  confine  myself  to  the 
case  before  us)  is  on  intrigue  for  the  presidency, 
and  a  contrivance  to  get  the  Southern  Stiitos  out 
of  the  Union,  instead  of  getting  Texian  States 


into  it;  and  is  among  the  most  unscrurmloi  ,s 
intiigues  which  any  country  every  beiield.  But 
we  know  how  to  discriminate.  We  know  Iiow 
to  separate  the  wrong  from  the  right.  Texas, 
which  the  intriguers  prostrated  to  their  ambi- 
tious purposes  (caring  nothing  about  it,  as  their 
past  lives  show),  will  be  rescued  from  their  de- 
signs, and  restored  to  this  Union  as  naturally, 
and  as  easily,  as  the  ripened  pear  falls  to  the 
earth.  Those  who  prepared  the  result  at  the 
Baltimore  convention,  in  which  the  will  of  the 
people  w^as  overthrown,  will  be  consigned  to 
oblivion ;  while  the  nominees  of  the  con.ention 
will  Vo  accepted  and  sustained:  and  as  (or  the 
plotters  of  disunion  and  secession,  they  will  bo 
fouTid  out  and  will  receive  their  reward ;  and  I, 
for  one,  shall  be  ready  to  meet  them  at  Philippi, 
sword  in  hand,  whenever  they  biing  their  jmr- 
ricidal  scheme  to  the  test  of  arms. 


CHAPTER   CXLI. 

TEXAS  OK  DISUNION:  VIOLENT  DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS IN  THE  SOQTU:  SOUTIIEKN  CONVKNTION 
PUOI'OSED. 

The  secret  intrigue  for  the  annexation  of  Texas 
was  framed  with  a  double  aspect — one  looking 
to  the  presidential  election,  the  other  to  tlie 
separation  of  the  Southern  States  ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  was  foreseen,  and 
the  nominating  convention  had  acted  (Mr.  Cal- 
houn and  Mr.  Tyler  standing  no  chance),  the 
disunion  aspect  manifested  itself  over  many  of 
the  Southern  States— beginning  of  course  wilii 
South  Carolina.  Before  the  end  cf  May  a  great 
meeting  took  place  (with  the  muster  of  a 
regiment)  at  Ashley,  in  the  Barnwell  district  of 
that  State,  to  combine  the  slave  States  in  a  con- 
vention to  unite  the  Southern  States  to  Texas, 
if  Texas  should  not  be  received  into  the  Union ; 
and  to  invite  the  President  to  convene  Coiifrress 
to  arrange  the  terms  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union  if  the  rejection  of  the  annexation  should 
be  persevered  in.  At  this  meeting  all  iho 
speeches  and  resolves  turned  upon  the  original 
idea  in  the  Gilmer  letter— that  of  British  al- 
liance with  Texas— the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Texas  in  consequence  of  that  alliance,  and  a 
San  Domingo    insurrectii-n  of  slaves  in  the 
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Southern  Statesj  and  the  conjunction  of  the 
Sor  'h  and  Texas  in  a  new  republic  was  presented 
as  the  only  means  of  averting  these  dire  calami- 
ties. With  this  view,  and  as  giving  the  initia- 
tive to  the  movement,  these  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

"  First :  To  call  upon  our  delegations  in  Con- 
jrress,  if  in  .session,  or  our  senators,  if  they  be 
at  the  seat  of  government,  to  wait  on  the  Texian 
Minister,  and  remonstrate  with  him  against  any 
negotiation  with  other  powers,  until  the  South- 
em  States  shall  have  had  a  reasonable  time  to 
decide  upon  their  course. 

"  Second :  That  object  secured,  a  convention 
of  the  people  of  each  State  should  be  promptly 
called,  to  deliberate  and  decide,  upon  the  action 
to  be  taken  by  the  slave  States  on  the  question 
of  annexation ;  and  to  appoint  delegates  to  a 
convention  of  the  slave  Slates,  with  instruc- 
tions to  carry  inij  effect  the  behests  of  the 
people. 

"  Third :  That  a  convention  of  the  slave 
States  by  delegations  from  each,  appointed  as 
aforesaid,  should  be  called,  to  meet  at  some 
central  position,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
question  of  annexing  Texas  to  the  Union,  if  the 
Union  will  accept  it ;  or,  if  the  Union  will  not 
accept  it,  then  oi  annexing  Texas  to  the  South- 
ern Slates  ! 

"  Fourth :  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  by  the  general  convention 
of  the  slave  States,  to  call  Congress  together 
immediately ;  when,  the  Jinal  issue  shall  be 
made  up,  an  J  the  alternative  distinctly  presented 
to  the  free  States,  either  to  admit  Texas  into 
the  Union,  or  to  proceed  peaceably  and  calmly 
to  arrange  the  terms  of  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union ! " 

About  the  same  time  another  large  meeting 
was  held  at  Beaufort,  in  the  same  State,  in 
which  it  was 

^^  Resolved,  That  if  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States — under  the  drill  of  party  leaders — should 
reject  the  treaty  of  annexation,  we  appeal  to  the 
citizens  of  Texas,  and  urge  them  not  to  yield 
to  a  just  resentment,  and  turn  their  eyes  to 
other  alliances,  but  to  believe  that  they  have 
the  warm  advocacy  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
American  public,  who  are  resolved,  that  sooner 
or  later,  the  pledge  in  the  treaty  of  1803  shall 
be  redeemed,  and  Texas  be  incorporated  into 
our  Union.  JBut  if — on  the  other  hand — we  are 
not  {K'rmitted  to  bring  Texas  into  our  Union 
peacefully  and  legitimately,  as  now  we  may, 
tlien  we  solemnly  announce  to  the  world — that 
we  will  dissolve  this  Union,  sooner  than  aban- 
don Texas. 

"'■  Resolved.  That  the  chair,  at  his  leisure,  ap- 
point a  committee  of  vigilance  and  correspond- 


ence, to  consist  of  twenty-one,  to  aid  in  caiTy- 
ing  forward  the  cause  of  Texas  annexation." 

In  the  Williamsburg  District  in  the  same 
State  another  large  meeting  resolved : 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the 
honor  and  integrity  of  our  Union  require 
the  immediate  cnncxation  of  Texas ;  and  wo 
hold  it  to  be  better  and  more  to  the  interest 
of  th^.  Southern  and  Southwestern  portions  of 
this  confederacy  '  to  be  out  of  the  Union  with 
Texas  than  in  it  without  her.' 

'•  That  we  cordially  approve  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  Southern  convention  composed 
of  delegates  from  the  Southern  and  South- 
western portions  of  this  confederacy,  to  delibe- 
rate together,  and  adopt  such  measures  as  may 
best  promote  the  great  object  of  annexation ; 
provided  such  annexation  is  not  previously 
brought  about  by  joint  resolution  of  Congress, 
cither  at  its  present  or  an  extra  sesf  on." 

Responsive  resolutions  were  adopted  in  sev- 
eral States,  and  the  4tb  day  of  July  furnished 
an  occasion  for  the  display  of  sentiments  in  the 
form  of  toasts,  which  showed  both  the  depth  of 
the  feeling  on  this  subject,  and  its  diffusion,  more 
or  less,  through  all  the  Southern  States.  "  Tex- 
as, or  Disunion,"  was  a  common  toast,  and  a 
Southern  convention  generally  called  for.  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  was  one  of  the  places  indicated 
for  its  meeting,  by  a  meeting  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. Mr.  Ritchie,  the  editor  of  the  Enquirer, 
repulsed  the  idea,  on  the  part  of  the  Democracy, 
of  holding  the  meeting  there,  saying,  "  There 
is  not  a  democrat  in  Virginia  who  will  en- 
courage any  plot  to  dissolve  the  Union."  The 
Richmond  AVliig,  on  the  part  of  the  whigs, 
equally  repulsed  it.  Na.shville,  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  was  proposed  in  the  resolves  of  many 
of  the  public  meetings,  and  the  assembling  of 
the  convention  at  that  place — the  home  of 
General  Jackson — was  still  more  formally  and 
energetically  repulsed.  A  meeting  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  town  was  called,  which  protested 
against  •'  the  desecration  of  the  soil  of  Tennessee 
by  having  any  convention  held  there  to  hatch 
treason  against  the  Union,"  and  convoked  a 
general  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out 
a  full  expression  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject. 
The  meeting  took  place  accordingly,  and  was 
most  numerously  and  respectably  attended, 
and  adopted  resolutions  woithy  of  the  State, 
worthy  of  the  home  of  General  Jackson, 
honorable  to  every  individual  engaged  in  it} 
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and  80  ample  as  to  stand  for  an  authentic 
history  of  that  attempt  to  dissolve  the  Union. 
The  following  were  the  resolves,  presented  by 
Dr.  John  Shelby : 

"  Whui CIS,  at  several  public  meetings  recently 
held  in  the  South,  resolutions  have  been  adopted 
urfring  with  more  or  less  directness  the  assem- 
bling of  a  convention  of  States  friendly  to  the 
immediate  annexation  of  Texas,  at  Nashville, 
some  time  in  August  next ;  and  whereas  it  is 
apparent  from  the  resolutions  themselves  and 
the  speeches  of  some  of  its  prime  movers  in 
those  meetings,  and  the  comments  of  public 
journals  friendly  to  them,  that  the  convention 
they  propose  to  hold  in  this  city  was  contem- 
l)latcd  as  a  means  towards  an  end — that  end 
being  to  present  deliberately  and  formally  the 
Issue,  '  annexation  of  Texas  or  dissolution  of 
this  Union.' 

'•  And  whereas,  further,  it  is  manifested  by  all 
the  indications  given  from  the  most  reliable 
sources  of  intelligence,  that  there  is  a  party  of 
men  in  another  quarter  of  this  nation  who — in 
declaring  that '  the  only  true  issue  before  the 
Soutli  should  be  Texas  or  disunion,'  and  in  pro- 
))osing  the  line  of  operation  indicated  by  the 
South  Carolinian,  their  organ  published  at  Co- 
lumbia, South  Carolina,  in  the  following  words, 

"That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  by  the  general  convention  of  the  slave 
States  to  call  Congress  together  immediately, 
wlien  the  linal  issue  shall  be  made  up,  and  the 
alternative  distinctly  presented  to  the  free 
States,  either  to  admit  Texas  into  the  Union, 
oi-  to  proceed  peaceably  and  calmly  to  arrange 
the  terms  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union ' — arc 
influenced  by  sentiments  and  opinions  directly 
at  issue  with  the  solemn  obligaticm  of  the  citi- 
zens of  every  State  to  our  national  Union — 
sentiments  and  opinions  which,  if  not  repressed 
and  condemned,  may  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
our  tranquillity  and  happiness,  and  to  the  reign 
of  anarchy  and  confusion.  Therefore,  we,  the 
citizens  of  Davidson  County,  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  feel  ourselves  called  u;  on  by  these 
demonstrations  to  express,  in  a  clear,  decided, 
and  imequivocal  manner,  our  deliberate  senti- 
ments in  regard  to  them.  And  upon  the  mo- 
mentous qnestion  here  involved,  we  are  happy 
to  believe  there  is  no  material  division  of  senti- 
ment among  the  people  of  this  State. 

"  The  citizens  here  assembled  are  Tennes- 
seans ;  they  are  Americans.  They  glory  in 
being  citizens  of  this  great  confederate  republic ; 
and,  whether  friendly  or  opposed  to  the  imme- 
diate annexation  of  Texas,  they  join  with  de- 
cision, firmness,  aud  zeal  in  avowing  their  at- 
tachment to  our  glorious,  and,  we  trust,  im- 
pregnable Union,  and  in  condemning  every  at- 
tempt to  bring  its  preservation  into  issue,  or  its 
value  into  calculation. 

'"Under  these  impressions,  and  with  these 
feelings,  regarding  with  deep  and  solemn  inter- 


est the  circumstances  under  which  this  new 
issue  may  be  ere  long  spnmg  upon  us.  and 
actuated  by  a  sense  of  the  high  responsibility 
to  his  country  imposed  on  every  American 
citizen,  in  the  language  of  the  immortal  "Wash- 
ington, '  to  frown  upon  the  first  dawnings  of 
every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  onr 
country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred 
ties  which  now  link  together  the  various  parts ' 
we  hereby  adopt  and  make  known,  as  express- 
ing our  deliberate  sentiments,  the  following 
resolutions : 

"  Hesolved,  That  while  we  never  have  inter- 
fered, and  never  will  interfere  with  the  arrange- 
ments of  any  of  the  parties  divided  on  the 
general  political  questions  of  the  day,  and  while; 
we  absolutely  repel  the  charge  of  designing  any 
such  interference  as  totally  unfounded  and  un- 
justifiable, yet  when  we  see  men  of  any  pjirty 
and  any  quarter  of  this  nation  announcing  as 
their  motto, '  Texas  or  Disunion,'  and  singling 
out  the  city  of  Nashville  as  a  place  of  general 
gathering,  in  ortler  to  give  formality  and  so- 
lemnity to  the  presentation  of  that'issuc,  we 
feel  it  to  be  not  only  our  sacred  right,  but  our 
solemn  duty  to  protest,  as  we  now  do  prnti'st, 
against  the  desecration  of  the  soil  of  Tennessee, 
by  any  act  of  men  holding  within  its  borders  a 
convention  for  any  such  object. 

^^Jtesolved,  That  when  our  fellow-citizens  of 
any  State  come  liither  as  Americans.  loyal  to 
our  glorious  Union,  they  will  be  received  and 
welcomed  by  us  with  all  the  kindness  and  hos- 
pitality which  should  characterize  the  intir- 
course  of  a  band  of  brothers,  whatever  may  be 
our  differences  on  political  subjects ;  but  when 
they  avow  their  willingness  ti  break  up  the  Union 
rather  than  fail  to  accomplish  a  favorite  fibject, 
we  feel  bound  to  tell  them  this  is  no  fit  place  to 
concert  their  plans. 

"  Jiesolced,  That  we  entertain  for  the  people 
of  South  Carolina,  and  the  other  quarters  in 
which  this  cry  of  '  Texas  or  Disunion '  has 
been  raised,  feelings  of  fraternal  regard  and 
affection ;  that  we  sincerely  lament  the  exhibi- 
tion by  any  portion  of  them  of  disloyalty  to 
the  Union,  or  a  disposition  to  urge  its  dissolu- 
tion with  a  view  to  annexation  with  Texas,  if 
not  otherwise  obtained ;  and  that  we  hope  a 
returning  sense  of  what  is  due  to  themselves, 
to  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  to  the  Amerf  - 
can  people,  and  to  the  cause  of  American  liberty, 
will  prevent  them  from  persevering  in  urging 
the  issue  they  have  propo.sed." 

The  energy  with  which  this  proposed  conven- 
tion was  repulsed  from  Nashville  and  Richmond, 
and  the  general  revolt  against  it  in  most  of  the 
States,  brought  the  movement  to  a  stand,  para- 
lyzed its  leaders,  and  suppressed  the  disunion 
scheme  for  the  time  being — only  to  lie  in  wait 
for  future  occasions.  But  it  was  not  before  the 
people  only  that  this  scheme  for  a  Southern 
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convention  with  a  view  to  the  secession  of  the 
slave  States,  was  matter  of  discussion :  it  was 
the  subject  of  debate  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Mc- 
Dufflc  mentioned  it,  and  in  a  way  to  draw  a 
reply  from  Mr.  Benton — an  extract  from  which 
has  been  given  in  a  previous  chapter,  and  which. 
besides  some  information  on  its  immediate  sub- 
ject, and  besides  foreseeing  the  failure  of  that 
attempt  to  get  up  a  disunion  convention,  also 
told  that  the  design  of  the  secessionist  ■>  was  to 
extend  the  new  Southern  republic  to  the  Cali- 
fornias :  and  this  was  told  two  years  before  the 
declaration  of  the  war  by  which  California  was 
acquired. 


CHAPTER  CXLII. 

REJECTION  OF  THE  ANNEXATION  TREATY:  PRO- 
POSAL OF  MR.  BENTON'S  PLAN. 

The  treaty  was  supported  by  all  the  power  of 
the  administration  ;  but  in  vain.  It  was  doomed 
to  defeat,  ignominious  and  entire,  and  was  re- 
jected by  a  vote  of  two  to  one  against  it,  when 
it  would  have  required  a  vote  of  two  to  one  to 
have  ratified  it.    The  yeas  were : 

Messrs.  Atchison,  Bagby,  Breese,  Buchanan, 
Colquitt,  Fulton,  Haywood,  Hender«on,  Huger, 
Lewis,  McDuffie,  Semple,  Sevier,  Sturgeon,  Wal- 
ker, Woodbury. — 16. 

The  nays  were : 

Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Atherton,  Barrow, 
Bates,  Bayard,  Benton,  Berrien,  Choate,  Clay- 
ton, Crittenden,  Dayton,  Evans,  Fairfield,  Fos- 
ter, Francis,  Huntington,  Jarnagin,  Johnson, 
Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morchead,  Niles, 
Pearce,  Phelps,  Porter,  Rives.  Simmons,  Tall- 
madge,  Tappan,  Upham,  White,  Woodbridge, 
Wright.— 35. 

This  vote  was  infinitely  honorable  to  the 
Senate,  and  a  severe  rebuke  upon  those  w^ho 
had  the  hardihood  to  plot  the  annexation  of 
Texas  as  an  intrigue  for  the  presidency,  and  to 
be  consummated  at  the  expense  of  w^ar  with 
Mexico,  insults  to  Great  Britain,  breach  of  our 
own  constitution,  and  the  disgrace  and  shame 
of  committing  an  outrage  upon  a  feeble  neigh- 
boring power.  But  the  annexation  was  desira- 
ble in  itself,  and  had  been  the  unceasing  effort 
of  statesmen  from  the  time  the  province  had 


been  retrocedcd  to  Spain.  The  treaty  was  a 
wrong  and  criminal  way  of  doing  a  right  thing. 
That  obstacle  removed,  and  the  public  mind 
roused  and  attracted  to  the  subject,  disinter- 
ested men  who  had  no  object  but  the  public 
i^ood,  took  charge  of  the  subject,  and  initiated 
measures  to  cflcct  the  annexation  in  an  honor- 
able and  constitutional  manner.  With  this  view 
Mr.  Benton  brought  into  the  "ionate  a  bill  au- 
thorizing and  advising  the  President  to  open 
negotiations  with  Jlexico  and  Texas  for  the  ad- 
justment of  boundaries  between  them,  and  the 
annexation  of  the  latter  to  the  United  States. 
In  support  of  his  bill,  he  said : 

"  The  return  of  Texas  to  our  Union,  and  nil 
the  dismembered  territory  of  1819  along  with 
it,  is  as  certain  as  that  the  Red  River  and  the 
Arkansas  rise  within  our  natr'-al  limits,  and 
flow  into  the  Mississippi.  I  wish  to  get  it  back, 
and  to  get  it  with  peace  and  honoi- — at  all  events 
without  unjust  war,  unconstitutionail}-  made,  on 
weak  and  groundless  pretexts.  I  wish  it  to 
come  back  without  sacrificing  our  trado  even 
with  Mexico,  so  valuable  to  us  on  account  of  the 
large  returns  of  specie  which  it  gave  us,  espe- 
cially before  tlie  commincoment  of  the  Texian 
revolution,  the  events  of  which  have  alienated 
Mexican  feeling  from  us,  and  reduced  our  sjiccie 
imports  from  eleven  millions  of  dollars  per  an- 
num to  one  million  and  a  half  I  wish  it  to 
come  back  in  a  way  to  give  as  little  dissatisfac- 
tion to  any  part  of  the  Union  as  possible  ;  and 
I  believe  it  is  very  practicable  to  get  it  back 
without  a  shock  to  any  part.  The  difficulty 
now  is  in  the  aspect  which  has  been  put  upon 
it  as  a  sectional,  pohtical,  and  slave  question ; 
as  a  movement  of  the  South  against  the  North, 
and  of  the  slaveholding  States  for  political  su- 
premacy. Tliis  is  as  unfounded  in  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  question,  as  it  is  unwise  and  unfor- 
tunate in  the  design  which  prompted  it.  The 
(juestion  is  more  Western  than  Southern,  and 
as  much  free  as  slave.  The  territory  to  be  re- 
covered extends  to  the  latitude  of  .'j8^  in  its 
north-east  corner,  and  to  latitude  42"  in  its 
north-west  corner.  One-half  of  it  will  lie  in  the 
region  not  adapted  to  slave  labor ;  and,  of  coinse, 
when  regained,  will  be  formed  into  non-slave- 
holding  States.  So  far  as  slavery  is  concerned, 
then,  the  question  is  neutrali/.ed  :  it  is  as  much 
free  as  slave ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted — 
regretted  by  all  the  friends  of  the  Union — that 
a  different  aspect  has  been  given  to  it.  I  am 
southern  by  my  birth — southern  in  my  afl'ec- 
tions,  interests,  and  connections — and  shall  abide 
the  fate  of  the  South  in  every  thing  in  which 
she  has  right  upon  her  side.  I  am  a  slaveholder, 
and  shall  take  the  fate  of  other  slaveholders  in 
every  aggression  upon  that  species  of  property, 
and  in  every  attempt  to  excite  a  San  Domingo 
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insurrection  among  us.  I  have  my  eyes  wide 
open  to  that  danger,  and  fixed  on  the  labora- 
tories of  insurrection,  both  in  Europe  and 
America ;  but  I  must  see  a  real  case  of  danger 
before  I  take  the  alarm.  I  am  against  the  cry 
of  wolf,  when  there  is  no  wolf.  I  will  resist  the 
intrusive  eilbrts  of  those  whom  it  does  not  con- 
cern, to  abolish  slavery  among  us ;  but  I  shall 
not  engage  in  schemes  for  its  extension  into 
regions  where  it  was  never  known — into  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  for  example,  and 
along  a  river  of  two  thousand  miles  in.  extent, 
where  a  slave's  face  was  never  seen." 

The  whole  body  of  the  people,  South  and 
West,  a  majority  of  those  in  the  Middle  States, 
and  respectable  portions  of  the  Northern  States, 
were  in  favor  of  getting  back  Texas ;  and  upon 
this  large  mass  the  intriguers  operated,  having 
their  feelings  in  their  favor,  and  exciting  them 
by  fears  of  abolition  designs  from  Great  Britain, 
and  the  fear  of  losing  Texas  for  ever,  if  not  then 
obtained.  Mr.  Benton  deemed  it  just  to  discrim- 
inate this  honest  mass  from  the  intriguers  who 
worked  only  in  their  own  interest,  and  at  any 
cost  of  war  and  dishonor,  and  even  disunion  to 
our  own  country.    Thus : 

"  A  large  movement  is  now  going  on  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas  ;  and  I,  who  have  viewed 
this  movement  from  the  beginning,  believe  that 
I  have  analyzed  it  with  a  just  and  discriminating 
eye.  The  great  mass  of  it  is  disinterested,  pa- 
triotic, reasonable,  and  moderate,  and  wishes  to 
get  back  our  lost  territory,  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
done  with  peace  and  honor.  This  large  mass  is 
passive,  and  had  just  as  lief  have  Texas  next 
yeai"  as  this  year.  A  small  part  of  this  move- 
ment is  interested,  and  is  the  active  part,  and  is 
imreasonable,  and  violent,  and  must  have  Texas 
during  the  present  presidential  election,  or  never. 
For  the  former  part — the  great  mass — I  feel 
great  respect,  and  wish  to  give  them  reasons  for 
my  conduct :  to  the  latter  part,  it  would  be  lost 
labor  in  me  to  offer  reasons.  Political  and  in- 
terosted  parties  have  no  oars  ;  they  listen  only 
to  themselves,  and  run  their  course  upon  their 
own  calculations.  All  that  I  shall  say  is,  that 
the  present  movement,  prostituted  as  it  evi- 
dently is,  to  selfish  and  sectional  purposes,  is 
injurious  to  the  cause  of  annexation,  and  must 
end  in  delaying  its  consummation.  But  it  will 
be  delay  only.  Annexation  is  the  natural  and 
inevitable  order  of  events,  and  will  come  !  and 
when  it  comes,  be  it  sooner  or  later,  it  will  be 
for  the  national  reasons  stated  in  Mr.  V^an 
Buren's  instructions  of  1829,  and  in  the  rational 
manner  indicated  in  his  letter  of  1844.  It  will 
come,  because  the  country  to  be  received  is  geo- 
graphically appurtenant  to  our  country,  and  po- 
litically, commercially,  and  socially  connected 


with  our  people,  and  with  our  institutions; 
and  it  will  come,  not  in  the  shape  of  a  secret 
treaty  between  two  Presidents,  but  as  a  legia- 
latice  as  well  as  an  exeailivc  measure — as  tlie 
act  of  two  nations  (the  United  States  and  Texas) 
and  with  the  consent  of  Mexico,  if  she  is  wise 
or  without  her  consent,  upon  the  lapse  of  her 
rights." 

The  wantonness  of  getting  up  a  quarrel  with 
Great  Britain  on  this  subject,  was  thus  ex- 
posed : 

"  Our  administration,  and  especially  the  ne- 
gotiator of  this  treaty,  has  been  endeavoring  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  England,  and  upon  the  slave 
question.  Senators  have  observed  this,  and 
have  remarked  upon  the  improvidence  of  seek- 
ing a  quarrel  \ni\\  a  great  power  on  a  weak 
point,  and  in  which  we  should  be  in  the  wrong, 
and  have  the  sympathies  of  the  world  against 
us,  and  see  divided  opinions  at  home ;  and  doing 
this  when  we  have  several  great  questions  of 
real  difficulty  with  that  power,  in  any  war 
growing  out  of  which  we  should  have  right  on 
our  side,  good  wishes  from  other  nations,  and 
unity  among  ourselves.  Senators  have  re- 
marked this,  and  set  it  down  to  the  account  of 
a  great  improvidence.  I  look  upon  it.  for  my 
part,  as  a  designed  conclusion,  and  as  calculated 
to  promote  an  ulterior  scheme.  The  disunion 
of  these  States  is  still  desired  by  many,  and  the 
slave  question  is  viewed  as  the  instrument  to 
effect  it ;  and  in  that  point  of  view,  the  multi- 
plication of  quarrels  about  slavery,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  becomes  a  natural  part  of  the  dis- 
union policy.  Hence  the  attempt  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  Great  Britain  for  imputed  anti- 
slavery  designs  in  Texas,  and  among  ourselves, 
and  all  the  miserable  correspondence  to  whicii 
that  imputation  has  given  birth ;  and  that  by 
persons  who,  two  years  ago,  were  emulating 
Great  Britain  in  denunciation  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  forming  a  naval  and  diplomatic  alliance 
with  her  for  closing  the  markets  of  the  world 
against  the  introduction  of  slaves.  Since  then 
the  disunion  scheme  is  revived ;  and  this  ac- 
counts for  the  change  of  policy,  and  for  the 
search  after  a  quarrel  upon  a  weak  point,  which 
many  thought  so  improvident." 

The  closing  sentences  of  this  paragraph  refer 
to  the  article  in  the  Ashburton  treaty  which 
stipulated  for  a  joint  British  and  American 
squadron  to  guard  the  coast  of  Africa  from 
slave-trading  vessels :  a  stipulation  which  Mr. 
Calhoun  and  his  friends  supported,  and  which 
showed  him  at  that  time  to  be  against  tiio 
propagation  of  slavery,  either  in  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere.  He  had  then  rejoined  tlie 
democratic  party,  and  expected  to  be  taken  up 
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as  tlie  successor  to  Mr.  Van  Burcn ;  and,  in 
that  prospect  of  Ijccoming  President  of  the 
whole  Union,  had  suspended  his  design  for  a 
separation,  and  for  a  new  republic  South,  and 
was  conciliating  instead  of  irritating  the  free 
States;  and  in  which  scheme  of  conciliation  he 
went  so  far  as  to  give  up  all  claim  for  reclama- 
tion for  slaves  liberated  by  the  British  authori- 
ties in  their  passage  from  one  port  of  the  United 
States  to  another,  and  even  relinquished  all  op- 
position to  'lie  practice.  The  danger  of  an  alli- 
ance offenfive  and  defensive  between  Great 
Britain  ard  Texas  was  still  insisted  upon  by 
the  President  and  an  attempt  made  upon  the 
public  sensibilities  to  alarm  the  country  into 
immediate  annexation  as  the  means  of  avoiding 
that  danger.  The  folly  of  such  an  apprehension 
was  shown  by  the  interest  which  Great  Britain 
had  in  the  commerce  and  friendship  of  Mexico, 
compared  to  which  that  of  Texas  was  nothing : 

"  The  President  exp*- esses  his  continued  be- 
lief in  a  declaration  previously  made  to  tho  Sen- 
ate, that  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  is 
to  be  formed  between  Texas  and  Great  Britain, 
if  the  treaty  is  rejected.  Well,  the  treaty  is 
rejected !  and  the  formidable  alliance  is  not 
heard  of,  and  never  will  be.  It  happens  to  take 
two  to  make  a  bargain  ;  and  the  President  would 
seem  to  have  left  out  both  parties  when  he  ex- 
pressed his  belief,  amounting  almost  to  certainty, 
■  that  instructions  have  already  been  given  by 
tlie  Texian  government  to  propose  to  the  gov- 
cmment  of  Great  Britain  forthwith,  on  the  fail- 
ure (of  the  treaty)  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of 
commerce,  and  an  alliance  offensive  and  de- 
fensive. Alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Texas !  a  true  ex- 
emplification of  that  famous  alliance  between 
the  giant  and  the  dwarf,  of  which  we  all  read  at 
the  age  of  seven  years.  But  let  us  see.  First, 
Texas  is  to  apply  for  this  honor :  and  I,  who 
know  the  people  of  Texas,  and  know  them  to 
be  American  and  republican,  instead  of  British 
and  monarchical,  know  full  well  that  they  will 
apply  for  no  such  dependent  alliance ;  and.  if 
they  did,  would  show  themselves  but  little 
friendly  to  our  country  or  its  institutions. 
Next,  Great  Britain  is  to  enter  into  this  alli- 
ance ;  and  how  stands  the  account  of  profit  and 
loss  with  her  in  such  a  contract  for  common 
cause  against  the  friends  and  foes  of  each  other  ? 
An  alliance  offensive  ani  defensive,  is  a  bargain 
to  fight  each  other's  eremies — each  in  propor- 
tion to  its  strength,  in  such  a  contract  with 
Texas,  Great  Britain  might  receive  a  contingent 
of  one  Tey.ian  soldier  for  her  Afghanistan  and 
Asiatic  wars :  on  the  other  hand  she  would  lose 
the  friendship  of  Mexico,  and  the  twenty  mil- 
lions of  silver  dollars  which  the  government  or 


the  merchants  of  Great  Britain  now  annually 
draw  from  Mexico.  Such  would  be  the  effect 
of  the  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  which  our 
President  so  fully  believes  in— amounting,  as 
he  says  his  belief  docs,  to  an  almost  entire  cer- 
tainty. Incredible  and  absurd  !  The  Jlcxican 
annual  supply  of  silver  dollars  is  worth  more  to 
Great  Britain  than  all  the  Texases  in  the  worh'. 
Besides  the  mercantile  supply,  the  government 
itself  is  deeply  interested  in  this  trade  of  silver 
dollars.  Instead  of  drawing  gold  from  London 
to  pay  her  vast  establishments  by  sea  and  land 
throughout  the  New  Wohld,  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  Old — instead  of  thus  depleting  herself  of 
her  bullion  at  home,  ."he  finds  the  silver  for 
the.se  payments  in  the  Mexican  mines.  A  com- 
missary of  purchases  at  I^CjOOO  per  annum,  and 
a  deputy  at  $4,000,  are  incessantly  employed  in 
these  purchases  and  shipments  of  silver ;  and  if 
interrupted,  the  Bank  of  England  would  pay  tho 
forfeit.  Does  any  one  suppose  that  Great 
Britain,  for  the  sake  of  the  Texian  alliance,  and 
the  profit  upon  her  small  trade,  would  make  an 
enemy  of  Mexico  1  would  give  up  twenty  mil- 
lions annually  of  silver,  deprive  herself  of  her 
fountain  of  supply,  and  subject  her  bank  to  the 
drains  which  the  foreign  service  of  her  armies 
and  navies  would  require?  The  supposition  is 
incredible :  and  I  say  no  more  to  this  scare- 
crow alliance,  in  which  the  President  so  fully 
believes." 

The  magnitude  and  irnportancc  of  our  young 
and  growing  trade  with  Mexico — the  certainty 
that  her  carrying  trade  woidd  fall  into  our 
hands,  as  her  want  of  ports  and  ship  timber 
would  for  ever  prevent  her  from  having  any 
marine — were  presented  as  a  reason  why  we 
should  cultivate  peace  with  her. 

"  The  legal  state  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  is  that  of  war ;  and  the  legal  conse- 
quence is  the  abrogation  of  all  treaties  between 
tho  two  powers,  and  the  cessation  of  all  com- 
mercial intercourse.  This  is  a  trifle  in  the  eyes 
of  the  President ;  not  sufficient  to  impede  for 
an  instiiut  his  intrigue  for  the  piesideiicy,  and 
the  ulterior  scheme  ft>r  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  But  how  is  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  coun- 
try ?  Is  it  a  trifle  in  the  eyes  of  those  who.-.e 
eyes  are  large  enough  to  behold  the  extent  of 
ilic  Mexican  commerce,  and  whose  hearts  are 
patriotic  enough  to  lament  its  loss?  Look  at 
that  commerce!  The  richest  streinn  wliich  the 
world  beholds:  for,  of  exports,  silver  is  its 
staple  article  ;  of  import.s.  it  takes  something  of 
every  thing,  changed,  to  be  sure,  into  the  form 
of  fine  goods  and  groceries :  of  navigation,  it  re- 
quires a  constant  foreign  supply  ;  for  Mexico 
neither  ha.s,  nor  can  ha^e,  a  marine,  either  com- 
mercial or  military.  The  want  of  ports  and 
timber  deny  her  a  marine  now  and  for  ever. 
This  country,  exporting  what  we  want — (hard 
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money)— taking  sometliiiiK  of  all  our  exports- 
using  our  own  ships  to  fetch  and  carry — lying 
at  our  door — with  many  inland  streams  of  trade 
besides  the  great  maritime  stream  of  commerce 
-  -i)ouriiig  the  perennial  product  of  her  innumer- 
able mines  into  our  paper-money  country^  and 
helping  us  to  be  able  to  bear  its  depredations: 
this  country,  whose  trade  was  so  important  to 
us  under  every  aspect,  is  treated  as  a  nullity  by 
tlio  American  President,  or  rather,  is  treated 
with  systematic  outrage ;  and  even  the  treaty 
whicli  secures  us  her  trade  is  disparagingly  ac- 
kuowledged  with  the  contemptuous  prefix  of 
mire ! — a  mere  commercial  treaty.  So  styles 
it  the  appeal  message.  >«ow  let  us  look  to  this 
commerce  with  our  nearest  neighbor,  depre- 
ciated and  repudiated  by  our  President  •  let  us 
see  its  origin,  progress,  and  present  state.  Be- 
fore the  iudepondtiice  of  Mexico,  ihat  empire  of 
mines  hr  I  no  fo  eign  trade :  the  mother  country 
monoiKjlized  the  whole.  Il  was  the  Spanish 
Hesperidcs,  guarded  with  more  than  the  fabu- 
lous dragon's  care.  Mexican  Iixlependencc  wm 
declared  at  Iguala,  iu  iho  year  1821 .  In  that  year 
its  trade  with  the  United  States  began,  humbly 
to  be  sure,  but  v  ith  :i  rapid  and  an  iujmenso  de- 
velopment. In  18'i!l.  oar  exports  to  Mexico 
were  about  $;100,00O ;  oui  imports  obmit  the 
double  of  that  small  sum.  In  the  year  1835,  the 
yeui'  before  the  Texian  revolution,  our  exports 
to  the  same  country  (and  that  independent  of 
Honduras,  Cnwipeachy,  and  the  Mosquito  shore) 
amounted  to  $1,500,(J39;  and  that  of  direct 
traac,  without  counting  exportations  from  other 
countries.  Our  imports  were,  for  the  same  year, 
in  merchandise.  ($5,014,810;  of  wliich  the  whole, 
except  about  lfJ200,006  worth,  was  carried  in 
American  vessels.  Our  specie  imports,  for  the 
same  year,  were  ^8,343,181.  This  was  the  state 
of  our  Mexican  trade  (and  that  without  count- 
ing the  inland  branches  of  it),  the  year  of  the 
commencement  of  the  Texian  levolution — an 
event  which  I  then  viewed,  as  my  speeches 
prove,  under  many  aspects !  And,  with  every 
sympathy  alive  iu  favor  of  the  Texians,  and 
witii  the  full  view  of  Iheir  return  to  our  Union 
after  a  successful  revolt,  I  still  wished  to  con- 
ciliate this  natural  event  with  the  great  object 
of  preserving  our  peaceful  rela'i'.jns,  and  with 
them  our  commercial  political,  social,  and  moral 
position  in  regard  to  Mexico,  the  secor,  !  power 
of  the  New  World  after  ourselves,  and  iJie  first 
of  the  Spanish  biancli  of  the  great  American 
fan  ily." 

Politicul  and  social  considerations,  and  a  re- 
gard for  the  character  of  republican  govern- 
ment, were  also  urged  as  solid  reasons  for  ef- 
fecting the  annexation  of  Texas  without  an  out- 
break or  collision  with  xdexico : 

"  Mr,  President,  1  have  presented  you  consid- 
wratious,  founded  in  the  relations  of  commerce 


and  good  neighborliood,  for  preserving  not 
merely  peace,  but  pood-will  with  Mexico.  M'e 
are  the  first — she  the  second  power  of  the  New 
World.  We  stand  at  the  heail  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon — she  at  the  head  of  the  South-European 
race — but  we  all  come  from  the  same  brmi(ii  of 
the  human  family — the  white  branch — which, 
taking  its  rise  in  the  Caucasian  Mountains,  and 
circling  Europe  by  the  north  and  by  the  south, 
sent  their  vanguards  to  people  the  two  Ameri- 
cas— to  redeem  them  from  the  savage  and  the 
heathen,  and  to  bring  them  within  the  pale  of 
the  European  systems.  The  independence  of 
these  vanguards  from  their  metropolitan  ances- 
tors, was  in  the  natural  order  of  human  events ; 
and  the  precedence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  branch 
in  this  assertion  of  a  natural  right,  was  the 
privilege  and  prerogative  of  their  descent  and 
education.  The  descendants  of  the  English  lie- 
came  independent  first ;  tho,5e  of  the  Spaniards 
followed  ;  and,  from  the  first  dawn  of  their  na- 
tional existences,  were  greeted  with  applause, 
and  .saluted  with  the  aflection  of  brothers. 
They,  on  their  part,  showed  a  deference  and  an 
affection  for  us  fraternal  and  affecting.  Tliough 
speaking  a  different  language,  professing  a  ilit- 
ferent  relig'.on,  bred  in  a  different  system  of 
laws  nd  of  government,  and  guarded  from  all 
communication  with  us  for  centuries,  yet  they 
instantly  took  us  for  their  model,  framed  tlitir 
constitutions  upon  ours,  and  spread  the  great 
elements  of  old  English  liberty — elections,  lepi.-:- 
laturcs,  juries,  liabeas  corpus,  facc-to-faie  trials, 
no  arrests  but  on  special  warrants  ! — spread  all 
these  e.s.sentials  of  liberty  from  the  ancient  cap- 
ital of  Montezuma  to  the  end  of  the  South 
American  continent.  This  was  honorable  tc 
us,  and  v>-c  felt  it ;  it  was  beneficial  to  tlicm, 
and  we  wished  to  cement  the  friendship  tliiy 
had  proffered,  and  to  perpetuate  among  them 
the  institutions  they  had  adopted.  Concilia- 
tion, arising  from  justice  and  fairness,  was  our 
only  instrument  of  per.suasion ;  and  it  was  used 
by  all,  and  with  perfect  effect.  Eveiy  admin- 
istration—ail the  people — followed  the  same 
course ;  and,  until  this  day — until  the  present 
administration — there  has  not  been  one  to  in- 
sult or  to  injure  a  new  State  of  the  South. 
Now  it  is  done.  Systematic  insult  has  been 
practised  ;  spoliation  of  two  thousand  miles  of 
incontestab.  J  territory,  over  r.nd  above  Texas, 
ha,^  b(  en  attemptci ,  outrage  to  the  perpetra- 
tion of  clandestine  war,  and  lying  in  wait  to 
attack  the  Innocent  by  land  and  water,  has 
been  committed:  and  on  whom?  The  second 
power  tf  the  New  World  after  ourselves— the 
h(  ad  f''  the  Spanish  branch— and  the  people  in 
w".:o.se  treatrgnt  at  our  hands  the  rest  may 
reau  their  own.  Descended  from  the  proud  luid 
brave  Castilian — as  proud  and  as  brave  now  as 
in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  when  Spain 
gave  law  to  nations,  and  threatened  Euroje 
with  universal  domination— these  young  na- 
tions are  not  to  be  outraged  with  impunity. 
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Broken  and  dispersed,  the  >S])anish  family  has 
lost  much  of  its  power,  but  nothing  of  its  pride, 
its  courage,  its  chivalry,  and  its  sensitiveness 
to  insult. 

'•  The  head  of  the  powers  of  the  New  World 
—deferred  to  as  a  model  by  all — the  position 
of  the  U'lited  States  was  grand,  and  its  vocation 
noble.  It  was  calle<l  to  the  high  task  of  unit- 
ing the  American  nations  in  the  I)onds  of  broth- 
erhood, and  in  the  social  and  political  systems 
which  cherish  and  sustain  lil)erty.  Tiiey  are 
all  republics,  and  she  the  elder  sister ;  and  it 
was  her  business  to  preserve  harmony,  friend- 
ship, and  concord  in  a  family  of  republics,  occu- 
pying the  whole  extent  of  the  Now  World. 
Every  interest  connected  with  the  welfare  of 
tlic  human  race  required  this  duty  at  our  hands. 
Liberty,  religion,  commerce,  science,  the  liberal 
and  the  useful  arts,  all  required  it ;  and,  until 
now,  we  had  acted  uj)  to  tiie  grandeur  of  our 
position,  and  the  nobleness  of  our  vocation.  A 
?ad  descent  is  now  made ;  but  the  decision  of 
the  Senate  arrests  the  plunge,  and  gives  time  to 
the  nation  to  recover  its  i)lace,  and  its  charac- 
ter, and  again  to  appar  as  the  elder  sister,  the 
friendly  head,  and  the  model  power  of  the  cor- 
don of  republics  which  stretch  from  the  north  to 
the  south,  throughout  the  two  America.s.  The 
day  will  come  when  the  rejection  of  this  treaty 
will  stand,  uncontestedly,  amongst  the  wisest 
and  most  patriotic  acts  of  the  American 
Senate. 

"  The  bill  which  I  have  offered,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  true  way  to  obtain  Texas.  It  con- 
ciliates every  interest  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
makes  sure  of  the  accomplishment  of  its  object. 
Oll'ence  to  Mexico,  and  consequent  loss  of  her 
trade  and  friendship,  is  provided  against.  If 
deaf  to  reason,  the  annexation  would  eventual- 
ly come  without  her  consent,  but  not  without 
having  conciliated  her  feelings  by  showing  her 
a  proper  respect.  The  treaty  only  provided  dif- 
ficulties— difficulties  at  home  and  abroad — war 
and  loss  of  trade  with  Mexico — slavery  con- 
troversies, and  dissolution  of  the  Union  at  home. 
When  the  time  came  for  admitting  new  States 
under  the  treaty,  had  it  been  ratified,  then  came 
the  tug  of  war.  The  correspondence  presented 
it  wholly  as  a  slave  question.  As  such  it  would 
he  canvassed  at  the  elections ;  and  here  numer- 
ical strength  was  against  us.  If  the  new  Stiitcs 
were  not  admitted  with  slaves,  they  would  not 
come  in  at  all.  Then  Southern  States  might 
say  they  would  stand  out  with  them :  and  then 
came  the  crisis  !  So  obviously  did  the  treaty 
mode  of  acquisition,  and  the  correspondence, 
lead  to  this  result,  that  it  may  be  assumed  to 
have  l)cen  their  object ;  and  thus  a  near  pen'od 
arranged  for  the  dissolution  of  our  Union.  IIa|)- 
pily,  these  dire  consequences  are  averted,  for 
the  present ;  and  the  bill  I  have  brought  in  pro- 
vides the  way  of  obviating  them  for  ever,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  making  sure  of  the  annexa- 
tion." 


This  bill,  by  referring  the  question  of  annex- 
ation to  the  legislative  and  executive  authori 
ties  ccmibiiied,  gave  the  right  turn  to  the  public 
mind,  and  led  to  the  measure  which  wa.s  adopt- 
ed by  Congress  at  the  ensuing  session,  and 
marred  by  Mr.  Tyler's  assuming  to  execute  it 
in  the  expiring  moments  of  his  administration, 
when,  forestalling  his  successor,  he  rtjccted  the 
clause  for  iKiicefid  negotiations,  and  rushed  for- 
ward the  part  of  the  act  which,  taken  alone,  in- 
volved war  with  Mexico. 

During  the  whole  continiiance  of  these  do- 
bates  in  the  Senate,  the  lobbies  of  the  chiimber 
were  crowded  with  s|)cculators  in  Texas  scrip 
and  lands,  and  with  holders  of  Mexican  claims, 
all  working  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
which  would  bring  with  it  an  increase  of  value 
to  their  property,  and  war  with  Mexico,  to  be 
followed  by  a  treaty  providing  for  their  de- 
maiKJs.  They  also  infested  the  Department  of 
State,  the  presidential  mansi  all  the  public 
places,  and  kci)t  the  newspajjers  in  their  interest 
filled  with  abuse  and  false  acusations  against 
the  senators  who  stood  between  themselves 
and  their  prey.  They  were  countenanced  by 
the  politicians  whose  objects  were  purely  politi- 
cal in  getting  Texas,  as  well  as  by  those  who 
were  in  sympathy  or  complicity  with  their 
schemes.  Persons  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment were  known  to  be  in  the  ranks  of  these 
speculators ;  and,  to  uncover  them  to  the  pub- 
lic, Mr.  Benton  submitted  this  resolution : 

'•  Resolced,  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  bo  instructed  to  inquire  whether  any 
provisions  are  necessary  in  providing  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  to  protect  the  United 
States  from  speculating  operations  in  Texas 
lands  or  scrip,  and  wiiether  any  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  government  are  connected  with 
such  siKJCulations." 

The  resolve  was  not  adopted,  as  it  was  well 
foreseen  would  be  the  case,  there  being  always, 
in  every  public  body,  a  large  infusion  of  gt>iitle 
tempered  men,  averse  to  any  strong  measure, 
and  who  usually  cast  the  balance  between  con- 
tending parties.  The  motion,  however,  had  the 
effect  of  fixing  public  attention  the  more  ear- 
nestly upon  these  operators ;  and  it.3  fate  did 
not  prevent  the  mover  from  offering  other  re- 
solves of  a  kindred  character.  It  had  been  well 
known  that  Mr.  Calhoun's  letter  of  slave  sta- 
tistics to  Mr.  Pakenhain,  as  a  cause  for  making 
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tho  treaty  of  annexation,  Imd  been  written  after 
the  treaty  hofl  been  concluded  nnd  signed  by 
the  nopiotiators ;  and  tliiH  fact  was  clearly  de- 
ducible  from  the  whole  proceeding,  as  well  bh 
otherwise  known  to  Home.  There  was  enough 
to  satisfy  close  observers ;  but  the  mass  want 
the  i)r()r)f,  or  an  offer  to  prove ;  onJ  for  their 
benefit,  Mr.  Benton  moved  : 

"Also,  that  said  committee  bo  instructed  to 
inquire  whether  the  Texas  treaty  was  com- 
menced or  agreed  upon  before  the  receipt  of 
Lord  Aber<l(vn's  despatch  of  December  20, 18415, 
to  Mr.  Pakenham,  communicated  to  our  govern- 
ment in  February,  1844.'' 

This  motion  shared  tho  fate  of  tho  former ; 
but  did  not  prevent  a  similar  movement  on 
another  point.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
sudden  commencement  in  the  summer  of  1843, 
was  motived  exclusively  upon  the  communica- 
tion of  a  British  abolition  plot  in  Texas,  con- 
tained in  a  private  letter  from  a  citizen  of  Mary- 
land in  London,  an  "  extract "  from  which  had 
been  sent  to  the  Senate  to  justify  tho  "s^//"- 
ilefence  "  measures  in  the  immediate  aimexation 
of  Texas.  Tlie  w  riter  of  that  letter  had  been 
ascertained,  and  it  lent  no  credit  to  the  infor- 
mation conveyed.  It  had  also  been  ascertained 
that  he  had  been  paid,  and  largely,  out  of  the 
public  Treasury,  for  that  voyage  to  London — 
which  authorized  the  belief  that  he  had  been 
sent  for  what  had  been  foimd.  An  extract  of 
the  letter  only  had  been  sent  to  the  Senate  :  a 
view  of  the  whole  was  desired  by  the  Senate  in 
such  an  important  case — and  was  asked  for — 
but  not  obtained.  Mr.  Upshur  was  dead,  and 
the  President,  in  his  answer,  had  supposed  it 
had  been  taken  away  among  his  private  papers 
— a  very  violent  supposition  after  the  letter  had 
been  made  the  foundation  for  a  most  important 
public  proceeding.  Even  if  so  carried,  it  should 
have  been  pursued,  and  reclaimed,  and  made 
an  archive  in  the  Department :  and  this,  not 
having  been  done  by  the  President,  was  pro- 
posed to  be  done  by  the  Senate ;  and  this  mo- 
tion submitted : 

"  Also,  that  it  be  instructed  to  obtr  in,  if  pos- 
sible, the  '  private  letter '  from  Lonaon,  quoted 
in  Mr.  Upshur's  first  despatch  on  the  Texas  ne- 
gotiation, and  supposed  by  the  President  to 
have  been  carried  away  among  his  private  pa- 
pers ;  and  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  writer 
of  said  letter." 


To  facilitate  all  these  inquiries  an  additional 
resolve  proposed  to  clothe  the  committee  with 
authority  to  send  for  ])cr8ons  and  papers— to 
take  testimony  under  oath — and  to  extend  their 
inquiries  into  all  subjects  which  should  ffunuct 
themselves  with  selfish,  or  criminal  motives  for 
the  acquisition  of  Texas.  And  all  these  \m\\x\- 
ries,  though  repulsed  in  the  Senate,  had  their 
effect  upon  tho  public  mind,  already  well  im- 
bued with  suspicions  and  beliefs  of  sinister  pro- 
ceedings, nuirked  with  an  exaggerated  denuui- 
stration  of  zeal  for  the  public  good. 


CHAPTER    CXLIII. 

OREGON  TKR'  '  .'OUY:  CONVKNTIONS  ()K  HH  AN'n 
IS'iS:  .101*,.  OCCUPATION:  ATTKMl'TED  NoTltE 
TO  TEUMINATE  IT. 

These  conventions  provided  for  the  joint  occu- 
pation of  the  countries  respectively  clainied  by 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  America— that  of  ISls  lim- 
iting the  joint  occupancy  to  ten  years — that  of 
1828  extending  it  indefinitely  until  either  of  tlie 
two  powers  should  give  notice  to  the  other  of  a 
desire  to  terminate  it.  Such  agreements  arc 
often  made  when  it  is  found  difficult  to  agree 
upon  the  duration  of  any  particular  privilejje, 
or  duty.  They  are  seductive  to  the  negotiator 
because  they  postpone  an  inconvenient  ques- 
tion :  they  are  consolatory  to  each  party,  be- 
cause each  says  to  itself  it  can  gpt  rid  of  tlie 
obligation  when  it  pleases — a  consolation  al- 
ways delusive  to  one  of  the  parties :  for  tho 
one  that  has  the  advantage  always  resists  the 
notice,  and  long  baffles  it,  and  often  througli 
menaces  to  consider  it  as  an  unfriendly  proceed- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  the  party  ti>  whom  it  i.s 
disadvantageous  often  sees  danger  in  eliaiif^e; 
and  if  the  notice  is  to  be  given  in  a  legislative 
body,  there  will  always  be  a  large  jMjr  centum  of 
easy  temperaments  who  are  desirous  of  avoiiling 
questions,  putting  off  difficulties,  and  suHlring 
the  evils  they  have  in  preference  of  flying  to 
those  they  know  not :  and  in  this  way  tlie.«o 
temporary  agreements,  to  be  terminated  on  the 
notice  of  cither  party,  generally  continue  longer 
than  either  party  dreamed  of  when  they  were 
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mack'.  1*^"  it  W"S  with  thin  Oregon  joint  ncru- 
ipaiK'V.  Till'  llrst  was  for  ten  yi-iirn  :  not  luin^; 
alili'  t"  UKrir  upon  ten  yearn  more,  tlie  nsuul  dc- 
liisive  resource  wuh  fallen  uiHJn:  ami,  under  the 
ei'Coml  joint  oceu|iatiun  Imd  already  eontinueil  in 
opirution  fourteen  years.  Western  niemliers  of 
Oon^'ress  now  t<K)k  up  the  sulijeet,  nnd  moved 
the  Senate  to  advise  the  government  to  (;ive  the 
notice.  Mr.  .Semple,  senator  from  Illinois,  pro- 
pfjscd  the  motion :  it  wa.s  debatetl  numy  days — 
resisted  Ity  many  speakers :  and  finally  defeat- 
id.  It  was  first  n-sisted  as  discourteous  to 
(ireat  Britain — then  as  offensive  to  lier — then 
,is  cause  of  war  on  lier  side — finally,  as  actual 
war  on  our  side — and  even  as  a  conspiracy  to 
make  war.  This  latter  acctisation  was  so  seri- 
ously urged  as  to  call  out  a  serious  answer  from 
oir^  of  the  senators  friendly  to  the  notice,  not 
iomucli  in  exculpation  of  him.self,  as  that  of  a 
friund  at  whom  the  imputation  was  levelled, 
in  this  sense,  Mr.  lircese,  of  Illinois,  stood  up, 
and  said : 

"His  friend  on  the  lefl  (Mr.  Benton)  was 
accused  of  heinf^  at  the  head  of  a  conspii-acy, 
having  no  other  object  than  the  involving  us  in 
a  war  with  Great  Britain  ;  and  it  was  said  with 
eqiml  truth  that  his  lever  for  moving  the  dif- 
ferent elements  was  the  northern  l)Oundary 
question.  What  foundation  was  there  for  so 
prave  an  accusation  ?  None  other  than  that  he 
had  fearlessly,  from  the  beginning,  resisted 
(very  encroachment,  come  from  what  qiutrter 
it  might.  lie  had  stemmed  the  tide  of  British 
influence,  if  any  such  there  was — he  had  ren- 
dered great  and  imperishable  services  to  the 
West,  and  the  West  was  grateful  to  him — he 
had  watched  her  interests  from  the  cradle  ;  and 
now,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  and  able  to  take 
care  of  herself,  lie  boldly  stood  forth  her  advo- 
cate. If  devotion  to  his  country,  then,  made 
him  a  conspirator,  he  was  indeed  guilty." 

Upon  all  this  talk  of  war  the  commercial  in- 
terest became  seriou.sly  alarmed,  and  looked 
upon  the  delivery  of  the  notice  as  the  sipud  for 
a  disastrous  depression  in  our  foreign  trade.  In 
a  word,  the  general  uneasiness  became  so  great 
that  there  w  as  no  chance  for  doing  what  we  had 
a  right  to  do,  what  the  safety  of  our  territory 
required  us  to  do,  and  without  the  right  to  do 
which  the  convention  of  1828  could  not  have 
been  concluded.  The  motion  for  the  notice  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  28  against  18.  The  yeas 
were: 

"Yeas — Messrs.  Allen,  Atchison.  Atherton, 
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Bagby.  Benton,  Bieese,  Buchanan,  l'oI(iuitt, 
Fairlield,  Fulton,  llannegan.  King,  Siinple,  ."^e- 
vier.  Sturgeon,  Walker,  Woodbury,  ami  Wright 
—  I H, 

"  N  \\H — Messrs.  Arclier.  Barrow,  Bates,  Bay- 
ard, Berrien,  Choati.  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Day- 
ton, Kvuns,  Foster,  Haywood,  linger,  Hunting- 
ton, •larnagin,  •lohnson,  McDullie,  Mangum, 
Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead.  Phelps,  Hives.  Sim- 
mons. Tallmadge,  I'pham,  White,  and  Wood- 
bridge— 2«." 


CHAPTER    CXLIV. 

I'HESIUENTIAL  ELECTION. 

Mn.  James  Knox  Polk,  and  Mr.  George  Mif- 
flin Dallas,  had  been  nominated,  as  shown,  for 
President  and  Vice-President  by  the  democratic 
convention  :  Mr.  Callioun  had  declined  to  sutler 
his  name  to  go  before  thai  election  for  reasonn 
which  he  published,  and  ini  atlcinpt  to  get  up  ft 
separate  conventi<m  for  him,  entirely  failed : 
Mr.  Tyler,  who  had  a  separate  convention,  and 
received  its  unanimous  nomination,  and  thank- 
fully accepted  it,  soon  witlMlre\v.  and  without 
having  had  a  vice-presidential  canditlatc  on  hia 
ticket.  On  the  whig  side,  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr. 
Theodore  Frelinghuysen  were  the  candidates, 
and  the  canvass  was  conducted  without  those 
appeals  to  "hard  cider,  log-cabins,  and  coon- 
skins  "  which  had  been  so  freely  used  by  the 
whig  party  during  the  last  canvass,  and  which 
were  so  little  complimentary  to  the  popular  in- 
telligence. The  democratic  candidates  were 
elected — and  by  a  largo  electoral  vote — 170  to 
10,'),  The  States  which  voted  the  democratic 
ticket,  were :  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  South  Carolina, 
(Jeorgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Alabama,  Missouri,  Arkan.sas,  Michigan. 
Those  which  voted  the  opposite  ticket,  were : 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Ver- 
mont, New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio.  The  pop- 
ular vote  was,  for  the  democratic  candidate, 
1,530,196:  for  the  opposite  ticket,  1,297,912. 
This  was  a  large  increase  upon  the  popular  vote 
of  1840 — large  as  that  vote  was,  and  Mr.  Clay, 
though  defeated,  receiving  22.000  votes  more 
than  General  Harrison  did — allbrding  good  evi- 
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(leiico  thnt  he  would  Imvc  Itccn  elected  If  ho  had 
l)een  the  cnndiiliUc  nt  that  time.  The  ihhiio  in 
the  election  wns  mainly  the  party  one  of  whig 
and  democrat,  modified  hy  the  tariff  and  Texan 
(jnestionH— Mr.  Clay  hein^  conHidcred  the  Ir'sI 
representative  of  the  former  interest,  Mr.  Polk 
of  the  latter. 

The  difTenncc  in  the  electoral  vote  was  largo 
— fit") :  in  the  popular  vote,  not  ho  considerable ; 
and  in  some  of  the  States  (ond  in  enoujrh  of 
them  to  have  reversed  the  iHSue),  the  difference 
in  favor  of  Mr.  I'olk  quite  Hinall,  ond  di'iH'ndent 
upon  causen  iiidepentlent  of  himself  ond  his 
cause.  Of  these  it  is  sufllcient  to  mention  New 
York.  There  the  popular  vote  was  about  five 
hundred  thousand :  the  difference  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Polk,  ob()\it  five  thousond :  and  that  dif- 
ference was  solely  owing  to  the  association  of 
Mr.  Silas  Wright,  with  the  canvoss.  Kefusing 
the  nomination  for  the  vice-presidency,  and  see- 
ing a  person  nominated  for  the  presidency  by  a 
Jong  intrigue  at  the  expense  of  his  friend,  Mr. 
Man  Buren,  he  suffered  himself  to  l)c  persuaded 
to  quit  the  Senate,  which  he  liked,  to  become 
the  democratic  candidate  for  governor  of  New 
York — a  place  to  which  ho  was  absolutely 
averse.  The  twf)  convosses  went  on  together, 
and  were  in  fact  one  ;  and  the  name  and  popu- 
larity of  Mr.  AY  light  brought  to  the  presiden- 
tial ticket  more  than  enough  votes  to  make  the 
majority  that  gtt\e  the  electoral  vote  of  the 
State  to  Mr.  Polk,  but  without  being  able  to 
bring  it  up  to  his  own  vote  for  governor; 
which  was  still  five  thousand  more.  It  was  a 
great  sacrifice  of  feeling  and  of  wishes  on  his 
part  to  quit  the  Senate  to  stand  this  election — 
a  sacrifice  purely  for  tlie  gootl  of  the  cause,  ond 
which  became  a  sacrifice,  in  a  more  material 
sense  for  himself  and  his  friends.  The  electoral 
vote  of  New  York  was  30,  which,  going  all  to- 
gether, and  being  taken  from  one  side  and  addeti 
to  the  other,  would  have  made  a  difference  of  72 
— being  seven  more  than  enough  to  have  elected 
Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Polk  was  also  aided  by  the  with- 
drawal of  Mr.  Tyler,  and  by  receiving  the  South 
Carolina  vote  ;  both  of  which  contingencies  de- 
[icnded  upon  causes  independent  of  his  cause, 
and  of  his  own  merits  :  but  of  this  in  another 
place.  I  write  to  show  how  things  were  done, 
more  than  what  was  done  ;  and  to  save,  if  pos- 
sible, the  working  of  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  whose  interests  and  safety 


•lepcnd  upon  Ur  purity,  not  upon  its  cornip- 
tionn. 


CHAPTEU    CXLV. 

AMENDMKNT  OF  TIIK  CONHTITITION  :  Kr.FCTIo.N 
OK  rUKSIDENT  ANU  VlfKI'UliSIDK.NT  •  Ml' 
UENTONH  I'LAN. 

Mil.  Benton  asked  the  leave  for  which  he  lind 
given  notice  on  Wednesday,  to  bring  in  a  joint 
resolution  for  the  amendment  of  the  (Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  ikr- 
tion  of  President  and  Vice-Presidi-nt,  and  ]iri'- 
faced  his  motion  with  on  exposition  of  the  juin- 
ciple  and  details  of  the  amendment  wiiich  he 
proposed  to  offer.  This  exposition,  reltriiti;:  to 
a  speech  which  he  had  made  in  the  year  1H24. 
and  reproducing  it  for  the  present  occasion,  cnii 
only  ])c  onolyzed  in  this  brief  notice. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  found  himself  in  a  position  to 
commence  most  of  his  speeches  with  "lirvnlij 
years  ago  .'" — a  commencement  rather  equivo- 
cal, and  liable  to  different  interpretations  in  the 
minds  of  different  persons  ;  for,  while  he  nii;.'lit 
supirosc  himsilf  to  bo  displaying  sagacity  luni 
foresight,  in  finding  a  medicine  for  the  cure  of 
the  present  disorders  of  the  slate  in  the  rinii- 
dies  of  prevention  which  he  hod  proposid  Ion;; 
since,  yet  others  might  understand  liiin  in  ii 
different  character,  and  consider  him  as  bildiii;- 
ing  to  the  category  of  those  who,  in  that  Ion;,' 
time,  bad  learned  nothing,  and  had  forgot 
nothing.  So  it  might  be  now ;  for  he  was  en- 
deavoring to  revive  a  proposition  whieh  he  iiiul 
made  exactly  twenty  years  before,  and  for  the 
revival  of  which  he  deemed  the  present  time 
eminently  propitious.  The  body  politic  wjis 
now  sick  ;  and  the  patient,  in  his  agony,  inii^ht 
take  the  medicine  as  a  cure,  which  he  refused, 
when  well,  to  take  as  a  prevention. 

Mr.  B.  then  proceeded  to  state  the  object  and 
principle  of  his  amendment,  whicli  was,  to  dis- 
pense with  all  intermediate  bodies  in  the  elec- 
tion of  President  and  Vice-President,  and  to 
keep  the  election  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  ;  and  to  do  this  by  giving  them  a  I'i  ••■■t 
vote  for  the  man  of  their  choice,  and  holding  a 
second  election  between  the  two  highest,  in  the 
event  of  a  failure  in  the  first  election  to  give  a 
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majority  to  any  one.  This  woh  t«»  tlo  awny 
witli  file  innchincry  of  ail  interiin'<liato  iMMiicn 
to  guide,  control,  or  (iefont  tiie  popiiiur  rlioict- ; 
vvlK'tlier  II  CfMigresH  cauciiH,  or  a  national  coii- 
vtntion,  to  tiictatc  tlio  Hciection  of  candidates  ; 
or  a  l)ody  of  electors  to  rect-ivo  and  deliver  tlioir 
votes ;  or  a  House  of  Representatives  to  sanc- 
tion or  frustrate  their  choice. 

Mr.  B.  spoke  warmly  and  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  principle  of  his  proposition,  afsuniinR  it 
ns  a  fundamental  truth  to  which  there  was  no 
exception,  that  tihcrtij  vonhl  be  ruinvA  bij  pro- 
ridiiifi'  iPi'J  kind  of  sitlMtituti'  fur  popular 
ektiion  !  asserting  that  all  elections  would  dc- 
pcnerate  into  fraud  and  violence,  if  any  iiiter- 
iiu'diatc  body  was  established  between  the 
voters  and  the  object  of  their  choice,  and  placed 
in  a  condition  to  be  able  to  control,  betray,  or 
defeat  that  choice.  This  fundamental  truth  he 
wpported  upon  arguments,  drawn  from  the 
pliilo-opliy  of  governinent,  and  the  nature  of 
man,  and  illustrated  by  examples  taken  fmm 
tlie  history  of  all  elective  governments  which 
had  ever  existed.  He  showed  that  it  was  the 
law  of  the  few  to  disregard  the  will  of  the 
many,  when  thej'  got  power  into  their  hands ; 
and  that  liberty  had  been  destroyed  wherever 
intermediate  bodies  obtained  the  direction  of 
the  popular  will.  He  quoted  a  vast  number  of 
fiovernments,  both  ancient  and  modern,  as  illus- 
trations of  this  tnith  ;  and  referred  to  the  jieriod 
of  direct  voting  in  Greece  and  in  Rome,  as  the 
grand  and  glorious  periods  of  popular  govern- 
ment, when  the  unfettered  will  of  the  peojile 
annually  brought  forward  the  men  of  their  own 
choice  to  administer  their  own  affairs,  and  when 
those  people  went  on  advancing  from  year  to 
year,  and  produced  every  thing  great  in  arts  and 
in  arms — in  public  and  in  private  life — which 
then  exalted  them  to  the  skies,  and  still  makes 
them  fixed  stars  in  the  firmament  of  nations. 
lie  believed  in  the  capacity  of  the  people  for 
self-covernment,  but  they  must  have  fair  play — 
fair  play  at  the  elections,  on  which  all  depend- 
ed; and  for  that  purpose  should  be  free  from 
the  control  of  any  intermediate,  irresponsible 
body  of  men. 

At  present  (he  5aid),  the  will  of  the  people 
was  liable  to  be  frustrated  in  the  election  of 
their  chief  officers  (and  that  at  no  less  than 
three  different  stages  of  the  canvass),  by  the 
intervention  of  small  bodies  of  men  between 


tliemselves  an<l  the  object  of  their  choice.  First, 
at  llic  beginning  of  the  pro<rHH,  in  the  noinina 
tion  or  selection  of  candidates.  A  Congress 
i-aucuH  formerly,  and  a  national  conventiim  now, 
govern  and  control  that  noininution  ;  and  never 
fail,  when  they  choose,  to  find  pretexts  for  sub- 
stituting their  own  will  for  that  of  the  people. 
Then  a  body  of  electors,  to  receive  and  hold  the 
electoral  votes,  and  who,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
will  soon  Ik;  expert  enough  to  find  rea.sons  for  a 
similar  substitution.  Then  the  House  of  |{ep- 
resentatives  may  come  in  at  the  conclusion,  to 
do  as  they  have  done  heretofore,  and  set  tho 
will  of  the  people  at  absolute  dellanee.  Tho 
niuedy  for  all  this  is  the  direct  vote,  and  a 
second  election  between  the  two  highest,  if  tho 
first  one  failed.  This  would  operate  fairly  and 
rightfully.  No  matter  how  numy  candidates 
then  apjjearcd  in  the  field.  If  any  one  obtained 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  votes,  the 
jiopuiar  principle  wits  satisfied  ;  the  majority 
ha<l  prevailed,  and  acfjuiescence  was  the  part  of 
the  minority.  If  no  one  obtained  the  majority, 
then  the  first  election  answered  the  purpose  of 
a  nomination — a  real  nomination  by  the  |)eople ; 
and  a  second  election  between  the  two  highest 
would  give  effect  to  the  real  will  of  the  people. 

Mr.  B.  then  vxposed  the  details  of  his  pro- 
posed amendment,  as  contained  in  the  joint  reso- 
lution which  he  intended  to  offer.  The  plan  of 
election  contained  in  that  resolution,  was  the 
work  of  eminent  men — of  Mr.  Macon,  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  Mr.  Hugh  L.  White,  Mr.  Findlay,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Dickerson,  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Holmes,  Mr.  Ilayne,  and  Mr.  R.  M.  John- 
son, and  was  received  with  great  favor  by  the 
.Senate  and  the  country  at  the  time  it  was  re- 
ported. Subsequent  experience  should  make  it 
still  more  acceptable,  and  entitle  its  details  to  a 
careful  and  indulgent  consideration  from  tho 
people,  whoso  rights  and  welfare  it  is  intended 
to  preserve  and  promote. 

The  detail  of  the  plan  is  to  divide  the  States 
into  districts  ;  the  people  to  vote  direct  in  each 
district  for  the  candidate  they  prefer ;  the  can- 
didate having  the  highest  vote  for  President  to 
receive  the  vote  of  the  district  for  such  office, 
and  to  count  one.  If  any  candidate  receives  the 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  districts,  such 
person  to  be  elected ;  if  no  one  receives  such 
majority,  the  election  to  be  held  over  again  be- 
tween the  two  highest.    To  afford  time  for  these 
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double  elections,  wlicn  they  bccouio  necessar}', 
the  first  one  is  proposed  to  bi  held  in  the  month 
of  August — nt  a  time  to  which  many  of  the 
State  elections  now  conform,  and  to  which  all 
may  be  made  to  conform — and  to  Ixj  held  on  tiie 
same  days  throuj^hout  the  Union.  To  receive 
the  returns  of  such  elections,  the  Congress  is 
required  to  be  in  session,  on  the  years  of  such 
elections,  in  the  month  of  October ;  and  if  a 
second  election  becomes  necessary,  it  will  be 
held  in  December.  Two  days  are  proposed  for 
tlie  first  election,  because  most  of  the  State 
elections  continue  two  days :  one  day  alone  is 
allowed  for  the  second  election,  it  being  a  brief 
issue  between  two  candidaies.  To  provide  for 
the  possibility  of  remote  and  most  improbable 
contingencies,  that  of  an  equality  of  votes  be- 
tween the  two  candidates — a  thing  which  cannot 
occur  where  the  whole  number  of  votes  is  odd, 
and  is  utterly  improbable  when  they  are  even — 
and  to  keep  the  election  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  while  preser\'ing  the  principle 
which  should  presail  in  elections  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  it  is  provided  ths>t  the  can- 
didate, in  the  case  of  such  equality,  having  the 
majority  of  votes  in  the  majority  of  the  .States, 
shall  be  the  person  electeu  President.  To  pro- 
vifk-  against  tlie  possibility  of  another  almost 
iir.possible  contingency  (that  of  more  than  two 
candidates  having  tlie  highest,  and,  of  course, 
the  same  number  of  votes  in  the  firt-t  election, 
by  an  equality  of  votes  between  several),  the 
proposed  amendment  is  so  worded  as  to  let  all 
— that  is,  all  having  the  two  highest  number 
of  votes — go  before  the  people  at  the  second 
election. 

Sv.ch  are  the  details  for  the  e  ectior.  of  Presi- 
dent :  tiiey  are  the  same  for  that  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent, with  the  single  exception  that,  when  the 
first  election  should  have  been  effective  for  the 
eleeiion  of  President,  and  not  so  for  Vice-Presi- 
deiii,  tlien,  to  save  the  trouble  of  a  second  elec- 
tion for  the  secondary  oflice  only,  the  present 
provision  of  the  constitution  should  prevail,  and 
the  Senate  choose  between  the  two  highest. 

Having  made  this  exposition  ofthvprincipli- 
and  of  the  details  of  the  plan  he  proposed,  Mr. 
B.  ..ent  on  to  speak  at  large  in  fuvor  of  its  effi- 
cacy and  practicability  in  preser\ing  the  rights 
of  tiic  people,  maintaining  the  purity  of  elections, 
preventing  i>:tiigue,  truud,  and  treachery,  either 


in  guiding  or  defeating  the  clioice  of  the  jieople ; 
and  securing  to  our  free  institutions  a  chiuice 
for  a  prolonged  and  virtuous  existence. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  had  never  attended  a  nomina- 
ting caucus  or  convention,  and  ne.^r  intended 
to  attend  one.     He  had  seen  the  last  ('onfriN>i 
caucus  in  1824,  and  never  wished  to  see  anotlier. 
I  or  hear  of  another ;  he  had  seen  the  natinmil 
!  convention  of  ^  •'  ,4,  and  never  wished  to  see  an- 
other.    He  should  support  the  nominations  of 
I  the  last  convention ;  but  hoiKxl  to  see  such  ciJii- 
ventions  rendered  unnecessary,  before  tlie  re- 
ciUTence  of  another  presidential  election. 

Jlr.  B.  after  an  extended  argument,  coneliidcd 
with  an  appetl  to  the  Senate  to  favor  his  pro- 
position, and  send  it  to  the  country.  His  only 
object  at  present  was  to  lay  it  before  tlie  coun- 
try :  the  session  was  too  far  advanced  to  exiKTt 
action  upon  it.  There  were  two  modes  to 
amend  the  constitution — one  by  Congress  prti- 
posing,  and  two-thirds  of  the  State  legislatmvs 
adopting,  the  amendment ;  thi  other  by  a  na- 
tional convention  called  by  Congress  for  the 
purpose.  Mr.  B.  began  with  the  first  mode :  lit 
might  end  with  the  second. 

Disclaimi:ig  every  thing  temporary  or  invidious 
in  this  attempt  to  amend  the  constitution  in  an 
important  point — referring  to  his  labors  twenty 
yet;rs  ago  for  the  elucidation  of  his  motives- 
despising  all  pursuit  after  office,  high  or  low- 
detesting  all  circumvention,  intrigue,  and  niau- 
agement— anxious  to  restore  our  elections  to 
their  pristine  purity  and  dignity — and  believiii}: 
the  whole  body  of  the  peojile  to  be  the  only 
safe  and  pure  authority  for  the  selection  as  well 
as  election  of  the  first  officers  of  the  reitulilic, 
— he  confidently  submitted  his  propositimi  to 
the  Senate  and  the  jjcople,  and  asked  for  it  the 
indulgent  consideration  which  was  due  to  the 
gia'ity  and  the  magnitude  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  B.  then  offered  his  amendment,  wliidi 
was  unanimously  received,  and  orderetl  to  lie 
printed. 

The  following  is  the  copy  of  this  iniportiiut 
projiobition : 

'■'  Itemlved  by  the  Senate  and  Ilorm'.  of  Itij) 
ri'sctildtives  of  the  United  Staten  of  AiiKr'ra 
in  ('unirrcHS  ansenihltd,  two-thirds  of  liolli 
llousi'ti  concnrrinfT,  That  the  following  aiuiiiil- 
ment  to  the  constitution  of  the  I'nited  S(iiti- 
lie  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States,  which,  when  ratified  by  the  legislature:^ 
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of  three-fourths  of  the  States,  shall  be  valid  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  consti- 
tution : 

'•That,  hereafter,  the  President  and  Vice- 
I'resident  of  the  United  States  shall  be  chosen 
by  the  people  of  the  respective  States,  in  the 
manner  following :  Each  State  shall  be  divided, 
liv  the  legislature  thereof,  into  districts,  equal  in 
number  to  the  whole  number  of  senators  and 
ri'ineseutatives  to  which  such  State  may  be  en- 
tilkd  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  the 
sjiit)  districts  to  be  composed  of  contiguous  ter- 
ritory, and  to  contain,  as  nearly  as  may  l»i>,  an 
o(|ual  number  of  peisons,  entitled  to  be  repre- 
sented untler  the  constitution,  and  to  be  laid  off, 
for  the  llrst  time,  immediately  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  amendment,  and  afterwards,  at  the 
session  of  the  lepislature  next  ensuing  the  ap- 
[xirtionmentof  rejjresentatives  by  the  Congress 
of  the  I'nited  .'states  ;  that,  on  the  first  Thurs- 
day in  August,  in  the  year  1848,  and  on  the 
same  <lay  every  fourth  year  thereafter,  the  citi- 
zens of  each  State  wiio  possess  the  qualifications 
re(iaisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  Stat'  legislatures,  shall  meet 
within  their  respective  districts,  and  vote  fo"*  a 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  one  of  whom  at  least  shall  not  be  an  in- 
lialiitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves ; 
.111(1  the  person  receiving  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  for  President,  and  the  one  receiving  the 
prt'atest  number  of  votes  for  Vice-President  in 
each  district,  slmll  be  holden  to  have  received 
one  vote ;  wnich  fact  shall  bo  immediately  cer- 
tified by  the  governor  of  the  State,  to  each  of 
the  sen.itors  in  Congress  from  such  State,  and 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  I^'p^esentatives.  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States  .'hall  be  in  .session  on  the 
.-eoind  Monday  in  October,  in  the  year  1848, 
and  on  the  same  day  on  every  fourth  yearthere- 
.ifter ;  and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Seuate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, shall  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the 
votes  shall  then  l)e  counted.  The  jierson  hav- 
ing the  greatest  numbtr  of  votes  for  President, 
sliali  be  President,  'i'  such  number  be  equal  to 
a  majority  of  the  Tt'hole  number  of  votes  given ; 
Imt  if  no  jiorson  have  such  majority,  then  a 
second  election  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Thurs- 
day in  the  month  of  December  then  ne.xt  ensu- 
ing, between  the  persons  having  the  two  highest 
numbers  for  the  ofBce  of  I'R'sident ;  which 
second  election  shall  be  conducted,  the  result 
iiTtilied,  and  the  votes  counted,  in  the  same 
nianiier  as  in  the  first ;  and  the  person  having 
tiie  greatest  numl)er  of  votes  for  I'refiident,  shall 
lie  I'.vsident.  But,  if  two  or  more  [lersons 
-liuU  have  received  the  greatest,  and  an  equal 
numlier  of  votes,  at  the  .secontl  ele  -in,  then 
the  Jierson  who  shall  have  received  th  greatest 
number  of  votes  in  the  greatest  numln'r  of 
iState.s,  shall  bo  I'resideiit.  The  person  having 
the  greatest  number  tif  votes  for  Vice-l're,sident, 


at  the  first  election,  shall  be  Vice-President,  if 
such  numb«;r  lie  equal  to  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  votes  given  :  and,  if  no  person 
have  such  majority,  then  a  second  el  ction  slmll 
take  place  between  the  persons  havii  g  the  two 
highest  numbers  on  the  .same  da  .•  that  the 
second  election  is  held  for  President ;  and  the 
person  having  the  highest  number  of  votes  for 
Vice-President,  shall  be  Vice-I'resident.  But 
if  there  should  hapiien  to  be  an  equality  of 
votes  between  the  jiersons  so  voted  for  at  the 
second  election,  then  the  person  having  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  in  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  States,  shall  be  Vice-President.  But 
when  a  second  election  shall  be  necessary  in  the 
case  of  Vice-President,  and  not  necessary  in  the 
case  of  President,  then  the  Senate  shall  choose 
a  Vice-President  from  the  per,;ons  having  the 
two  highest  numbers  in  the  first  election,  08  is 
now  prescribed  in  the  constitution." 


CHAPTER    CXJVI. 

THE  I'KKSinKNT  ANP  THE  SE\.\TE:  WANT  OF 
OONCOItl):  NU.MEllOUS  itE.IECTIONS  OF  NOM- 
INATIONS. 

Mr.  Tvler  was  without  a  party.  The  party 
which  elected  him  repudiated  him :  the  demo- 
cratic party  refused  to  receive  him.  His  <inly 
resource  was  to  form  a  Tyler  party,  at  which 
he  made  but  little  progress.  The  few  who 
joined  him  from  the  other  parties  were,  most 
of  them,  importunate  for  office;  and  whether 
.successful  or  not  in  getting  through  the  Senate 
(for  all  seemed  to  get  nominations),  they  lost 
the  moral  force  which  could  aid  him.  The  in- 
cessant rejection  of  the.se  nominations,  and  the 
pertinacity  with  which  they  were  renewed,  pre- 
.sents  a  .scene  of  presidential  and  ?'jiiatorial  op- 
pugnation  which  had  no  parallel  up  to  that 
time,  and  of  which  there  has  been  no  example 
since.  Nominations  and  rejections  flew  back- 
wanls  and  forwards  as  in  a  game  of  shiittlecoek 
— the  .sumo  nomination,  in  several  instances, 
being  three  times  rejected  in  the  same  day  (;ls 
it  appears  on  the  journal),  but  within  the  .same 
hour,  as  re'collected  by  actors  in  the  scene. 
Thus:  on  the  ;{d  day  of  March,  184:5,  Mr.  Caleb 
dishing  having  been  nominated  to  the  Senate 
for  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  rejecteil  by  a 
vote  of  27  nays  to  19  yeas.  The  nays  were: 
Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Bagb^,  Barrow,  Bayard, 
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Benton,  Berrien,  Thomas  Clayton,  Conrad, 
Crafts,  Crittenden,  Graham,  Henderson,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Kerr,  Linn,  Mangum,  Merrick,  Jliller, 
Alorehcad,  Phelps,  Porter,  Simmons,  Smith  of 
Indiana,  Spragiie,  Tappan,  .V^hite.  This  vote 
was  taken  after  dark  in  thr  night  of  the  last  day 
of  the  session.  The  President,  who  according 
to  the  custom  on  such  occasions,  attended  in  an 
ante-chamber  appropriated  to  the  Vice-President, 
immediately  sent  back  Mr.  Cushing's  name,  re- 
nominated for  the  same  office.  He  was  immedi- 
ately rejected  again  by  the  same  27  nays,  and 
with  a  diminution  of  nine  who  had  voted  for 
him.  Incontinently  the  private  secretary  of 
Mr,  Tyler  returned  with  another  re-nomination 
of  the  same  citizen  for  the  same  office ;  which 
was  immediately  rejected  by  a  vote  of  29  to  2. 
The  two  senators  who  voted  for  him  on  this 
last  trial  were,  Messrs.  llobo'-t  J.  Walker  and 
Ciithbcrt.  The  19  who  voted  for  the  nomina- 
tion on  the  first  trial  were :  Messrs.  Bates,  Bu- 
chanan, Calhoun,  Choato,  Cuthbert,  Evans,  Ful- 
ton, King,  McDuffie,  McRobcrts,  Sevier,  Stur- 
geon, Tallmadge,  Walker,  Wilcox,  Williams, 
Woodbury,  Wright.  The  message  containing 
this  second  re-nomination  was  written  in  such 
haste  and  flurry  that  half  the  name  of  the  nom- 
inee was  left  out.  "  I  nominate  Cushiug  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  place  of  Walter 
Forward,  resigned,"  was  the  whole  message; 
but  the  Senate  acted  upon  it  as  it  was,  without 
sending  the  message  back  for  rectification,  as 
the  rule  always  has  been  in  the  case  of  clerical 
mistakes.  These  re-nominations  by  Mr.  Tyler 
were  the  more  notable  because,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  which  had  the  duty  of  reporting 
upon  the  nomination  of  the  United  States  Bank 
directors  in  the  time  of  the  "  war,"  as  it  was 
called  of  the  government  upon  the  bank,  he  had 
made  the  report  against  President  Jaokaon  on 
the  re-nomination  of  the  four  government  direc- 
tors (Messrs.  Oilpin,  Sullivan,  Wager  and  Mc- 
Eldery),  who  had  been  rejected  for  reporting  to 
the  President  at  his  request,  the  illegal  and 
corrupt  procectnngs  of  the  bank  (such  as  were 
more  fully  established  by  a  committee  of  the 
stockholders)  ;  and  also  voted  against  the  whole 
four  re-nominations. 

The  same  night  Mr.  Henry  A.  Wise  under- 
went three  rejections  on  a  nomination,  and  two 
ro-nominations  as  minister  plenipotentiary  and 
envoy  extraordinary  to  France.   The  first  rejec- 


tion was  by  a  vote  of  24  to  12— the  second.  20 
to  8— the  third,  29  to  2.  The  two  yeas  in  this 
case  were  the  same  as  on  the  third  rejection  (,C 
Mr.  Cushing.  The  yeas  and  nays  in  the  i^.n 
vote  were,  yeas:  Messrs.  Archer,  Buchanan. 
Calhoun,  Choate,  Cuthbert,  Evans,  Fulton, 
King,  McDi  *.ie.  Sturgeon,  Tallma(lf:e,  Walk(  r 
The  nays:  Jlessrs.  Bagby,  Barrow,  Benton. 
Berrien,  Clayton  (Thomas),  Conrad,  Crafts. 
Crittenden,  Dayton.  Graham,  Henderson,  Hunt- 
ingdon, John  Leeds  Kerr,  Mangum,  Merrirk. 
Miller,  Phelps,  Porter,  Simmons,  Smith  of  Incli- 
ana,  Sprague,  Tappan,  White,  Woodbridge.  Mr. 
Wise  had  been  nominated  in  the  place  of  Lewis 
Cass,  Esq.,  resigned. 

At  the  ensuing  session  a  rapid  succession  of 
rejections  of  nominations  took  place.  Mr. 
George  H.  Proffit,  of  Indiana,  late  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  was  nominated  minister 
plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extraordinary  to  tlio 
Emperor  of  Brazil.  He  had  been  commissioned 
in  the  vacation,  and  had  sailed  upon  hi.s  destin.v 
tion,  drawing  the  usual  outfit  and  quarter's 
salary,  leaving  the  principal  part  behind,  bet 
upon  the  presidential  election.  He  was  not  re- 
ceived by  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  and  was  re- 
jected by  the  Senate.  Only  eight  menil)ers 
voted  for  his  confirmation  —  Messrs.  Bieese, 
Colquitt,  Fulton,  Hannegan,  King,  Semple,  Se- 
vier, Walker.  He  had  been  nominated  in  the 
place  of  William  Hunter,  Esq.,  ex-senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  recalled — a  gentleman  of  educa- 
tion, reading,  talent,  and  finished  manners  ;  and 
eminently  fit  for  his  place.  It  was  difficult  to 
see  in  Mr.  Proflit,  intended  to  sujjersede  him, 
any  cause  for  his  appointment  except  his  ad- 
hesion to  Mr.  Tyler. 

Mr.  David  Henshaw,  of  Massachusetts,  had 
been  commissioned  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in 
the  recess,  in  place  of  Mr.  Upshur,  appointed 
Secretary  of  State.  He  was  rejected  —  only 
eight  senators  voting  for  his  nomination :  they 
were  :  '  '28srs.  Colquitt,  Fulton,  Haywood, 
King,  Semple,  Sevier,  Walker,  Woodbury.  Tiie 
same  fate  attended  Mr.  James  M.  Porter,  of 
Penn.sylvania,  appointed  in  the  recess  Secretary 
at  War,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  John  C.  Spencer, 
resigned.  No  more  than  three  senators  voted 
for  liis  confinnation — Messrs.  Haywood,  Porter 
of  Michigan,  and  Tallmadge.  Mr.  Joim  C. 
Spencer  himself,  nominated  an  associate  justice 
of  the  Supivme  Cjurt  of  the  Unitetl  States,  in 
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the  place  of  Smith  Thompson,  Esq.,  deceased, 
was  also  rejected — l2''i  to  21  votes.  The  nega- 
tives were :  Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Atchison, 
Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Benton,  Berrien,  Choatc, 
Clayton,  Crittenden,  Dayton,  Evans,  Foster, 
Haywood,  Henderson,  Huntingdon,  Jarnagin, 
Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Pearce, 
Simmons,  Tappan,  Woodbridge. — Mr.  Isaac  Hill, 
of  Sew  Hampshire,  was  another  subject  of  sena- 
torial rejection.  He  was  nominated  for  the 
place  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  jtrovisions 
and  clothing  of  the  Navy  Department,  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Charles  W. 
Goldsborough,  Esq.,  and  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
25  to  11.  The  negatives  were  :  Messrs.  Allen, 
Archer,  Atchison,  Bagby,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bay- 
ard, Benton,  Berrien,  Breese,  Clayton  (Thomas), 
Crittenden,  Dayton,  Evans,  Foster,  Huntingdon, 
Jarnagin,  Mangum,  Merrick,  Morehead,  Pearce, 
Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  White. — Mr.  Cush- 
ing  was  nominated  at  the  same  session  for  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extraordinary 
to  China,  the  proceedings  on  which  have  not 
been  made  public. 


CHAPTER    CXLVII. 

ME.  TYLEU'S  LAST  MESSAGE  TO  CONGUESS. 

■  Te.vas  was  the  prominent  topic  of  this  message, 
and  presented  in  a  way  to  have  the  effect,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  intent,  of  inflaming  and 
exasix'rating,  instead  of  soothing  and  conciliat- 
ing Mexico.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  now  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  was  now  oflicially  what  he 
had  been  a!l  along  actually,  the  master  .><)iirit  in 
all  that  related  to  Texas  annexation.  Of  the 
interests  concerned  in  the  late  attempted  nego- 
tiation, one  large  interest,  both  active  and  pow- 
erful, was  for  war  with  Mexico — not  for  the 
sake  of  the  war,  but  of  the  treaty  of  {Kjace  which 
would  follow  it,  and  by  which  their  Texas  scrip 
and  Texas  laud,  now  worth  uut  little,  would 
become  of  great  value.  Neither  Mr.  Tyler  nor 
.Mr.  Calhoun  were  among  these  speculators,  but 
their  most  active  supporters  were ;  and  these 
supporters  gave  the  spirit  in  which  the  Texas 
movement  wa.s  conducted ;  and  in  this  spirit 
the  message,  in  all  that  related  to  the  jwint,  was 
conceived.    The  imperious  notification  given  at 


the  last  session  to  cease  the  war,  was  repeated, 
with  e(iual  arrogance,  and  with  an  intimation 
that  the  United  States  would  come  to  the  aid 


of  Texas,  if  it  went  on. 


Thus ; 


"  In  my  last  annual  message,  I  felt  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  make  known  to  Congress,  in  terms 
both  plain  and  emphatic,  my  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  war  which  has  so  long  existed  between 
Mexico  and  Texas  ;  and  which,  since  I  he  battle 
of  San  Jacinto,  lias  consisted  altogether  of  pre- 
datory incursi(m.s,  attended  by  circumstances 
revolting  to  humanity.  I  repeat  now,  what  I 
then  8ai(i,  that,  after  eight  years  of  feeble  and 
ineffectual  efforts  to  recover  Texas,  it  was  time 
that  the  war  should  have  ceased." 

This  was  not  the  language  for  one  nation  to 
hold  towards  another,  nor  would  such  have  been 
held  towards  Mexico,  excej)!  from  her  inability 
to  help  herself,  and  our  desire  to  get  a  chance 
to  make  a  treaty  of  aciiuisitions  with  her.  The 
message  goes  on  to  say,  "  Mv.rico  has  no  right 
to  jeopard  the  peace  of  the  icorld,  Ijy  urging 
any  lo)iger  a  useless  and  J'niitless  contest,''^ 
Very  imperious  language  that,  but  entirely  un- 
founded in  the  facts.  Hostilities  had  ceased  be- 
tween Mexico  and  Texas  upon  an  armistice  un- 
der the  guarantee  of  the  great  powers,  and  peace 
with  Mexico  was  immediate  and  certain  when 
Mr.  Tyler's  government  etllcted  the  breach  and 
termination  of  the  armistice  by  the  Texas  nego- 
tiations, and  by  lending  detachments  of  the 
army  and  navy  to  President  Houston,  to  assist 
in  the  protection  of  Texas.  Tiiis  interposition, 
and  by  the  lawless  and  clandestine  loan  of 
troops  and  ships,  to  procure  a  rupture  of  the 
armistice,  and  prevent  the  jicace  which  Mexico 
and  Texas  were  on  the  point  of  making,  wa.s  one 
of  the  most  revolting  circumstances  in  all  this 
Texas  intrigue.  Thus  presenting  a  defiant  as- 
pect to  Mexico,  the  President  recommended  tho 
admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union  upon  an  act 
of  Congress,  to  be  passed  for  that  purpose,  an«l 
under  the  clause  in  the  constitution  which  au- 
thorizes Congress  to  admit  new  States,  Thus, 
a  great  constitutional  jmint  was  gained  by  those 
who  had  opposed  and  defeated  the  annexation 
treaty.  By  that  mode  of  aimexation  the  treaty- 
making  power  —  the  President  and  Senate — 
made  the  acipiisition  :  by  the  mode  now  reoom- 
mende<l  the  logislativi-  authority  was  to  do  it. 

The  remainder  of  the  mes.sage  presents  noth- 
ing to  be  noted,  except  the  congratulations  of 
the  President  upon  the  restoration  of  the  federal 
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currency  to  what  lie  called  a  sound  state,  but 
which  was,  in  fact,  a  solid  state — for  it  had  be- 
come gold  and  siiver ;  and  his  equal  felicita- 
tions upon  the  cqualiz.ation  of  the  exchan<?es 
(which  had  never  been  unequal  between  those 
who  had  money  to  exchange),  saying  tlint  ex- 
change was  now  only  the  diflercnce  of  the  ex- 
pense of  transporting  gold.  That  had  been  the 
case  always  with  those  who  had  gold ;  and  what 
had  been  called  inequalities  of  exchange  before, 
was  nothing  but  the  different  degrees  of  the 
depreciation  of  diflerent  bank  notes.  But  what 
the  President  did  not  note,  but  which  all  others 
observed,  was  the  obvious  fact,  that  this  resto- 
ration and  eqiuilizution  were  attained  without 
any  of  the  remedies  which  he  had  been  prescrib- 
ing for  four  years  !  without  any  of  those  Fiscal 
Institutes — Fiscal  Corporations — Fiscal  Agents 
— or  Fiscal  Exchequers,  which  he  had  been  pre- 
scribing for  foiir  years.  It  was  the  effect  of  the 
gold  bill,  and  of  the  Independent  Treasury,  and 
the  cessation  of  all  attempts  to  make  a  national 
currency  of  paper  money. 


CHAPTER    CXLVIII. 

LEGISLATIVE  ADMISSION   OF   TEXAS   INTO   THE 
UNION  AS  A  STATE. 

A  JOINT  resolution  was  early  brought  into  the 
House  of  Rcjjresentatives  for  the  admission  of 
Texas  as  a  State  of  the  Union.  It  was  in  these 
words : 

•'  That  Congress  doth  conscrt  that  the  terri- 
tory projR-rly  included  within,  and  rightfully 
belonging  to  the  republic  of  Texas,  may  be 
erected  into  a  new  State,  to  be  called  the  State 
of  Texas,  with  a  rei)ubiican  form  of  government, 
to  be  adopted  by  tiie  jieople  of  said  republic, 
by  deputies  in  convention  assembled,  with  the 
consent  of  the  existing  government,  in  order  that 
the  same  may  be  admitted  as  one  of  the  States 
of  this  Union.  And,  that  the  foregoing  consent 
of  Congress  is  given  iipon  the  following  condi- 
tions, and  with  the  following  guarantees: 

"  First.  Said  State  to  be  formed,  subject  to 
the  adjustment  by  this  government  of  all  ques- 
tions of  boundary  that  may  arise  with  other 
governments ;  and  the  constitution  thereof, 
with  the  proper  evidence  of  its  adoption  li\'  the 
people  of  said  republic  of  Texas,  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 


to  be  laid  before  Congress  for  its  fiuid  action 
on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  January.  1840. 
^  '•  Second.  Said  State,  when  admiUed  into  the 
Union,  alter  ceding  to  the  United  States  all 
public  edifices,  fortifications,  barraiks,  jmrts  and 
harbors,  navy  and  navy-yards,  docks,  magazines, 
arms,  armaments,  and  all  other  property  an(i 
means  pertaining  to  the  j)ublic  defence  belong- 
ing to  said  republic  of  Texas,  shall  retain  all 
the  nubiic  funds,  debts,  taxes,  and  dues  of  every 
kinil  which  may  belong  to,  or  be  due  and  owing 
said  republic;  and  shall  also  retain  all  the 
vacant  and  unappropriated  lan<Is  lying  within 
its  limits,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
debts  and  liabilities  of  sail  repnbiic  of  Texas; 
and  the  residue  of  .said  lands,  after  discliargiiig 
said  debts  and  liabilities,  to  be  disi)oseil  of  as 
said  State  may  direct ;  but  in  no  event  are  said 
debts  and  liabilities  to  become  a  charge  upon 
the  government  of  the  United  States. 

"  Third.  New  States,  of  convenient  size,  not 
exceeding  four  in  number,  in  addition  to  said 
State  of  Texas,  and  having  siiflieient  popula- 
tion, may  hereafter  by  the  consent  of  said  State, 
be  formed  out  of  the  territory  tliereof,  which 
shall  be  entitled  to  admission  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  federal  constitution.  And  such 
States  as  may  be  formed  out  of  that  portion  of 
said  territory  l3'ing  south  of  thirty-six  degrees 
thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  conunonly  known 
as  the  ilissouri  compromise  line,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  I'^nion,  with  or  w  ithout  slaveiy. 
as  the  peo|)le  of  each  State  asking  admission 
may  desire ;  and  in  such  State  or  States  as  shall 
be  formed  out  of  said  territory  north  of  said 
Missouri  eonq)romise  line,  slavery  or  involun- 
tary servitude  (except  for  crime)  shall  be  pro- 
hibited." 

To  understand  the  third,  and  last  clause 
of  this  resolve,  it  nmst  be  recollected  that  the 
boundaries  of  Texas,  by  the  treat}'  of  181!). 
which  retroceded  that  province  to  Sjmin,  wore 
extended  north  across  the  Red  River,  and  en- 
tirely to  the  Arkan.sas  River;  and  following 
that  river  up  to  the  37th,  the  .'58th,  and  eventu- 
ally to  the  42d  degree  of  north  latitude;  .so  that 
all  this  part  of  the  territory  lying  north  of  30 
degrees  30  minutes,  came  within  the  terms  of 
the  Missouri  compromi.se  line  prohibiting  slavery 
north  of  that  line.  Here  then  was  an  anomaly 
— slave  territory,  and  free  territory  within  the 
same  State ;  and  it  became  the  duty  of  Congres.s 
to  provide  for  each  accordingly :  and  it  was  done. 
The  territory  lying  south  of  that  coini)roini.se 
line  might  become  free  or  slave  States  "s  the 
inhabitants  should  decide:  the  States  to  be 
formed  out  of  tlie  territory  north  of  il  were  to 
be  boimd  by  the  compromi.se :  and  li'St  any 
question  should  arise  on  that  point  in  const- 
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i|iicnco  of  Texas  hiivinR  l)cen  nnrler  a  f(ireij;n 
(loiniiii<:n  since  the  line  was  established,  it  was 
expressly  re-enacted  by  this  clause  of  the  reso- 
lution, and  in  the  jtrecisc  words  of  the  Missouri 
compromise  act.  Thus  framed,  and  made  clear 
in  its  provisions  in  respect  to  slavery,  the  reso- 
lutitms,  after  ample  discussion,  were  passed 
through  the  House  by  a  good  majority — 120  to 
97.    The  affirmatives  were : 

"Archibald   H.    Arrinjiton,   John   15.   Ashe, 
Archibald  Atkinson,  Thomas  II.  Bayly,  James 
K.  llelser,   llenjamiu   A.  Hidlack.   Edward   J. 
lilack,  James  Black,  James  A.  Black,  Julius 
W.  Black  well.  (Justaviis  M.  Bower,  James  B. 
Bowlin.  Linn  Boyd,  Richard  Broilhead,  Aaron 
V.  Brown,  Milton   Ibown,  William  J.  Brown, 
Edinimd  Burke,  Armistea''  Burt,  Georn;e  Alfred 
t'alilwell,  John  Campbell.  .Shei)herd  f'arey.  Beu- 
i)cn  Chapman,  Aufjustus  A.  Cliapmaii,  Absalom 
H.ChapiK'll,  Duncan  L.Ctii.'!i,Jaines(J. Clinton. 
Howell  Cobb,  Walter  Coles,  Edward  Cross,  Alvan 
t'uilom.  John  U.  J.  Daniel,  John  VV'.  Davis,  John 
B.  Daw'^'^n.  Ezra  Dean.  James  Dellet,  Steplien  A. 
Uou}rla<s,  ,ieor};e  C.  Urom^ool,  Alexander  Dun- 
can. Chesseldeu  Ellis.  Isaac  (}.  Farlee.  Orlando 
B.  Ficklin,  Henry  D.  Foster.  lUchard  French, 
(ieoifie  Fuller,  William  H.  Hammett,  Hu}rh  A. 
Haralson,   Samuel    Hays,   Thomas   J.  Henley, 
Isaac  E.  Holmes,  Joseph  P.   Hon;e,  (ieor>?e  W. 
Hopkin.s,  (Jeorge  S.  Houston,  Edmund  \V.  Hu- 
liard,  William  S.  Hubbell,  James   M.  Iluphe.s, 
Charl"s  J.  Ingersoll,  John  Jameson,  Cave  John- 
i^on.  Andrew  Johnson,  George  W.  Jones.  An- 
drew Kennedy,  Littleton  Kirkpatrick,  Alcee  La- 
liranche,   Mo.ses    <i.   Leonard,   William   Lucas, 
John  II.  Lumpkin,  Lucius  Lyon,   William  C. 
McCauslen,  William  B.  Maclay,  John  A.  Mc- 
I'lernand,  Felix  (}.  McConnel,  Joseph  J.  Mc- 
Dowell,  James   J.   McKay,   James    Mathews, 
Joseph  Morris,  Isaac  E.  Morse,  Henry  C.  Mur- 
pliy,  Willonghby    Newton,   Moses   Norris,  jr., 
Robert   Dale  Owen,  William  Parmenter,  Wil- 
liam W.  Payne,  John  Pettit.  Joseph  II.  Peyton.  | 
Emery  I).  Potter,  Zadock  Pratt,  David  S.  Keid.  | 
James  H.  Kelfe,  U.  Barnwell  llhett,  John  Hit-  : 
ter,  Robert   W.   Bolwrts,    Jeremiah    Russell. 
Uomulus    M.   Saunders,    William   T.    Seiiter,  ; 
Tiioinas  II.  Seymour,  Samuel  Simons,  Richard  , 
F.  Simpson,    John    Slidell,   John    T.   Smith,  | 
Thomas  Smith,  Uolxrt  Smith,  Lewis  Steeurod.  | 
Alexander  II.  Stejihens,  John  Stewart,  William  ; 
II.  Styles.  James  W.  Stone,  Alfred  P.  Stone.  | 
Silah  B.  Strong,  George  Sykes.  William  Taylor,  I 
Jacob  Thomson,  John  W.  Tibbatts,  Tilghman 
M.  Tucker,  John  B.  Weller,  John  Went  worth,  : 
Joseph  A.  Woodward,  Jo.seph  A.  Wright,  Wil-  j 
liuni  L.  Yancey,  Jacob  S.  Yost."  | 

i 
Meinlwrs  from  the  slii\'c  and  free  States  voted  j 

for  these  ri'solulions,  ami  thereby  asserted  the  | 


right  of  Congress  to  legislate  upon  slavery  in 


territories,  and  to  prohibit  or  prevent  it  as  they 
pleased,  and  also  exercised  the  right  each  way 
— forbidding  it  one  side  of  a  line,  and  leaving  it 
optional  with  the  State  on  the  other — and  not 
only  acknowledging  the  validity  of  the  Missouri 
compromise  line,  but  enforcing  it  by  a  new 
enactment;  and  without  this  enactment  every 
(me  saw  that  the  slavery  institution  would  come 
to  the  Arkansas  River  in  latitmle  .''7,  and  ?<S, 
and  even  42.  The  vote  was,  therefore,  an  abo- 
lition of  the  institutiim  legally  existing  between 
these  two  hncs,  and  done  in  the  formal  and 
sacred  manner  of  a  compact  with  a  foreign 
State,  as  a  condition  of  its  admission  into  the 
I'nion.  One  lundred  and  twenty  members  of 
the  House  of  Rej)resentatives  voted  in  favor  of 
these  resolutions,  and  thereby  both  asserted, 
and  exercised  the  i)ower  of  Congress  to  legislate 
upon  slavery  in  territories,  and  to  abolish  it 
therein  wlien  it  ple.'ised:  of  the  !'7  voting  against 
the  resolution,  not  one  did  so  from  any  olijection 
to  that  power.  The  resolutions  came  down  from 
the  Departmentof  State,  and  corresponded  with 
the  reconmiendation  in  the  President's  message. 
Sent  to  the  Senate  for  its  concurn'uce,  this 
joint  resohition  found  a  leading  friend  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  was  delijihted 
with  every  part  of  it.  and  especially  the  re- 
enactment  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line  in 
the  part  where  it  might  otherwise  have  been 
invalidated  by  the  Texian  laws  and  (•on>titu- 
tion,  and  which  thus  extinguished  foi-  ever  the 
slavery  question  in  the  United  States.  In  this 
sense  he  said; 

'"He  was  ple.ised  with  it,  again,  ln'canse  it 
settU'il  the  question  of  slavery.  These  resolu- 
tions went  to  re-establish  the  Missoiu'i  com- 
promise, by  fixing  a  line  within  which  slavery 
was  to  lie  in  future  cnnlined.  Thiit  controver.y 
had  nearly  shaken  this  I'nion  to  its  centre  in 
an  earlier  and  better  jjeriud  of  our  history  ;  but 
this  compromise.  shouM  it  be  now  re-established, 
wjuld  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  dangers 
hereafter.  Should  this  question  be  now  left 
open  for  one  or  two  years,  the  country  could 
be  involved  in  nothing  but  one  perpetual  strug- 
gle. We  shouhl  witness  a  feverish  excitement 
in  the  public  mind  ;  parties  would  divide  on  the 
dangerous  and  exciting  (piestion  of  abolition; 
and  the  irritation  might  reach  such  an  extreme 
as  to  endanger  the  existence  of  the  I'nion  itself. 
I?ut  close  it  now,  and  it  would  be  closed  for 
ever. 

"  Mr.  B.  saifl  he  anticipated  no  time  when  the 
country  would  ever  desire  to  sUelch  its  limits 
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beyond  the  Ilio  del  Norte ;  and,  such  bt'in}»  the 
case,  oiijrht  any  friend  of  the  Union  to  desire  to 
see  this  fitiestion  left  o[K;n  any  longer?  Was 
it  desirable  a-jain  to  liave  the  Missouri  question 
hroupht  iionie  to  the  people  to  poad  them  to 
fury?  That  question  hitwccn  the  two  preat 
interests  in  our  country  hail  been  well  discussed 
and  well  decided  ;  and  from  that  moment  Mr. 
B.  had  set  down  his  foot  on  the  solid  pround 
then  established,  and  there  lie  would  let  the 
question  stand  forever.  AVlio  could  complain 
of  the  terms  of  that  compromise? 

"It  was  then  settled  that  north  of  3C°  30' 
slavery  should  be  for  ever  ])rohibited.  Tlie  same 
line  was  flxe<l  upon  in  the  resolutions  recently 
received  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  now 
before  us.  The  bill  from  the  Ilouse  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  territorial  povernment  in  Ore- 
gon excluded  slavery  altopether  from  that  vast 
country.  How  vain  were  the  fears  entertained 
in  soUiL'  quarters  of  the  country  that  the  slavc- 
holdinp  States  would  ever  Ix;  able  to  control  the 
Union  i  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fears 
entertained  in  tlic  south  and  south-west  as  to 
the  idtiniatc  succe^.l  of  the  abolitionists,  were 
not  less  unfounded  and  vain.  South  of  the 
compromise  line  of  'M'P  150'  the  States  within  the 
hmits  of  Texas  applyinp  to  come  into  the  Union 
were  left  to  decide  dn'  themselves  whether  they 
would  permit  slavery  within  their  limits  or  not. 
And  under  this  free  jwrmission,  he  believed, 
with  Mr.  Clay  (in  his  letter  on  the  subject  of 
annexation),  that  if  Texas  should  be  divided 
into  five  States,  two  only  of  them  wou'd  be 
slaveholdinp,  and  three  free  States.  Tho  de- 
scendants of  torrid  Africa  deliphted  in  the 
meridian  rays  of  a  burninp  sun ;  they  basked 
.'iud  rejoiced  in  a  depree  of  heat  which  enervated 
and  would  destroy  the  white  man.  The  low- 
lands of  Texas,  therefore,  where  they  raised 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  and  indipo,  was  the 
natural  repion  for  the  slave.  But  north  of  San 
Antonio,  where  the  soil  and  climate  were  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  wiieat,  rye,  com,  and  cattle,  the 
climate  was  exactly  atlapted  to  the  white  man 
of  the  North  ;  there  he  could  labor  for  himself 
without  risk  or  injury.  It  was,  therefore,  to  be 
expected  that  three  out  of  the  five  new  Texian 
States  would  be  free  States — certaiidy  they 
would  be  so,  if  they  but  willed  it.  Mr.  B. 
was  willinp  to  leave  that  questi<m  to  themselves, 
as  they  applied  for  admission  into  the  Union. 
He  had  no  ap|)rehensio)  s  of  the  result.  With 
that  feature  in  the  bili,  as  it  came  from  the 
House,  he  was  perfectly  content ;  and,  whatever 
bill  niipht  ultimately  pass,  he  trusted  this  would 
be  made  a  condition  in  it." 

It  was  in  the  last  days  of  his  senatorial  ser- 
vice that  Mr.  Buchanan  crowned  his  long  devo- 
tion to  the  Missouri  compromise  by  celebratinp 
its  re-ena.'tmeut  where  it  had  been  abrogated,  ; 
taking  a  stand  upon  it  as  the  solid  ground  on  i 


wliich  the  Union  rested,  and  invoking  a  perjH.'- 
tuity  of  duration  for  it. 

This  resolution,  thus  adopted  by  the  Ilouse, 
would  make  tlu  admission  a  legislative  act,  Imt 
in  the  opinion  of  manj  members  of  the  Senate 
that  was  only  a  step  in  the  ripht  direction:  an- 
other in  their  opinion  required  to  be  taken:  anil 
that  was  to  con>bine  the  treaty-niakiup  power 
with  it— the  Conpress  takinp  the  initiative  in 
the  question,  and  the  President  and  Senate 
finishing  it  by  treaty,  as  done  in  the  case  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida.  With  this  view  Mr. 
Benton  had  broupht  in  a  bill  for  commissioners 
to  treat  for  annexation,  and  so  worded  as  to 
authorize  ncpotiations  with  Mexico  at  the  same 
time,  and  pet  her  accpiiescence  to  the  alienation 
in  the  settlement  of  boundaries  with  her.  His 
bill  was  in  these  terms : 

'•  That  a  Sta  :e,  to  be  formed  out  of  the  pre- 
sent republic  o'  Texas,  with  suitable  extent  and 
boundaries,  ard  with  two  repi-esentatives  in 
Conpross  imtil  the  next  apportionment  of  repre- 
sentation, shall  Ije  admitted  into  the  Union  by 
virtue  of  this  act,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
existing  States,  as  soon  as  the  teiins  and  comli 
tions  of  such  n<lmission,  and  the  cession  '■''  die 
remaining  Texian  territory  to  the  United  States 
shall  be  agreed  ujion  hy  the  povernment  of 
Texas  and  tlie  United  States. 

"Sec.  2.  Ami  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  lie. 
and  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated,  to  difniy 
the  exiH'uses  of  missions  and  negotiations  to 
agree  upon  the  terms  of  said  admission  and  ces- 
sion, either  by  treaty,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  or  by  articles  to  be  submitted  to  the 
two  Houses  of  Uongresi',  as  the  President  iniiy 
dire'ct." 

lu  support  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Benton  said : 

'•  It  was  a  copy,  substantially,  of  the  hill 
which  he  had  previously  offered,  with  the 
omission  of  all  the  tenns  and  conditions  which 
that  bill  contained.  He  had  been  induced  to 
omit  all  these  conditions  because  of  the  ditH- 
culty  of  agreeing  upon  them,  and  because  it  wi\s 
now  clear  that  whatever  bill  was  passed  upon 
the  subject  of  Texas,  the  executio  '  of  it  must  de- 
volve iq)on  the  new  I'resident,  who  had  been  just 
elected  by  the  jK'ople  with  a  view  to  this  object. 
He  had  confidence  in  Mr.  Polk,  and  was  willing 
to  trust  the  question  of  terms  and  c(tn<litious  to 
his  imtrannnelled  discretion,  certain  that  he 
would  do  the  liest  that  he  could  for  the  success 
of  the  object,  the  harmony  of  the  Union,  and 
the  peace  and  honor  of  Jhe  country. 

"The  occasion  is  an  exti'aordinary  one,  and 
requires  an  extraordinary  mission.  The  volun- 
tary union  of  two  independent  nations  is  a  rare 
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occiirronci',  iind  is  worthy  to   ho  nttcnilod  hy 
every  circunistanco  which  lends  it  diifnity,  pro- 
motes  its  succcsH,  and  makes  it  siitisfaetory. 
When  Enpliind  and  Scotland  were  united,  at  the 
cominenceiMcnt  of  the  last  century,  no  less  than 
thirty-one  commissioners    were    emiilnycd   to 
apree   u|ion  the   terms;    and   the   terms   tlicy 
agreed  u'.<)n  received  the  sunetiou  of  the  Piu-liii- 
nients  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  completod  a 
union  w  hich  had  been  in  vain  attempted  for  one 
hundrc*.'   vtars.      Extraordinary  missions,  na- 
tionally constituted,  have  several  times  Jieen  re- 
sorted to  in  our  own  countrj',  and  always  with 
public  approbation,  whether  successful  or  not. 
The  first  Mr.  Adams  sent  MarsludI,  (ierry,  and 
Pinckney  to  tlie  Frencli  directory  in  IT'.KS  :  Mr. 
Jctlerscm  sent  Ellsworth,  Davie,  and  Murray  to 
the  Fn-nch  considar  ffovernment  of  ISOO:  Mr. 
Madison  sent  Adams,  Bayard,  (lallatin,  Cliiy, 
and  Russell  to  Ghent  in  1S14.     All  these  mis- 
sions, and  others  which  mifrht  be  named,  were 
nationally  constituted — composwl   of   eminent 
citizens  taken  from  each  politicid  party,  and  from 
(iili'erent  sections  of  the  I'nion;  and.  of  course, 
all  favorable  to  tlic  object  for  wiiich  tliey  were 
cn\ployed.     An  occasion  has  occurred  which,  in 
my  opinion,  requires  a  mii'sion  sinniarly  consti- 
tuted— as  numerous  as  the  missions  to  Paris  or 
to  (ihent — and  composed  of  citizens  from  both 
political  parties,  and  from  the  non-slaveholdin>; 
as  well  as  the  slavchohhnsi  States.    Such  a  com- 
mission could  hardly  fail  to  be  successful,  not 
merely  in  agreeing  upon  the  terms  of  the  imion, 
hut  in  afrreeinf;  ujK)n  terms  which  wouM  be  sat- 
isfactory to  the  people  and  the  {roveruments  of 
the  two  countries.     And  here,  to  avoid  misap- 
prehension and    the    appearance  of  disresj>i'Ct 
where  the  contrary  is  felt,  1  woidd  say  that  the 
pentleman  now  in  Texas  as  the  charjie  of  the 
United  States,  is,  in  my  opinion,  eminently  fit 
and  proper  to  be  one  of  the  envoys  extraordinary 
and  ministers  plenipotentiary  which   my  bill 
contemplates. 

"  In  withdrawing  fmm  my  bill  the  terms  and 
conditions  which  had  been  proposed  as  a  basis 
of  negotiu*ion,  I  do  not  withdraw  them  from 
he  conside.  ation  of  those  who  may  direct  the 
ii 'irotiation.  I  expect  theni  to  be  considered, 
and,  as  far  as  judged  itro|ier,  to  be  acted  on. 
The  compronuse  principle  Ix'tween  slave  and 
non-slaveholding  territory  is  sanctioned  by  the 
vote  of  the  House  of  Uepresentativcs,  and  by 
the  general  voice  of  the  country.  In  witlidraw- 
ing  it  from  the  bill,  I  do  not  withdraw  it  from 
the  consideration  of  the  President:  1  only  leave 
him  free  and  untrammelled  to  do  the  best  he 
can  for  the  harmony  of  the  Union  <m  a  delicate 
and  embarrassing  ))oint. 

"The  assent  of  Mexico  to  the  annexation  is 
judged  to  Ih;  unnecessary,  but  no  one  judges  her 
assent  to  a  new  boundary  li'ie  to  be  unneces- 
sary:  no  one  judges  it  unnecessary  to  ])ie.serve 
her  commerce  and  good  will  ;  and,  therefore, 
every  consideration  of  .self-intnest  and  national 


policy  rcfjuires  a  fair  effort  to  lie  ma<le  to  settle 
this  l)Oundary  and  to  preserve  this  trade  and 
frieiulship ;  anil  I  shall  consider  all  this  as  re- 
nuiining  just  as  fully  in  the  mind  of  the  Pivsi- 
dent  as  if^  sidtmitted  to  him  in  a  bill. 

"  The  bill  which  1  now  oiler  is  the  same  which 
I  have  presented  lu-retofui-e,  divested  nf  its  con- 
ditions, and  conunitting  the  sidject  to  the  dis- 
cretion t)f  the  Presidi'iit  to  accom|)lish  the  object 
in  the  best  way  that  he  can,  and  either  negotiate 
a  tre.Uy  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate,  or  to 
agree  upon  articles  of  union  to  be  sidimitted  to 
tlie  two  Houses  of  Congress.     I  deiui   this   the 
best  way  of  j)riK'eeding  uniler  every  ns|)ect.     It 
is  the  safest  wav  ;  for  it  will  settle  all  ciui'stions 
beforebantl,  and  have  no  nest-eggs  to  jiateb  fu- 
ture disputes.     It  is  the  most  speedy  way  ;  for 
connnissioners  conferring  face  to  face  will  come 
to  conclusions  nuich  sooner  than  two  delibera- 
tive lK)dies  sitting  in  two  different  countries,  at 
near  two  thousand  miles  apart,  and  inli  rcliangint: 
categorical  |)roi)ositions  in  the  shape  <  I'law.     It 
is  the  most  satisfactory  way  ;  for  wlmtevcr  such 
a  commission  should  agree  ujion,  wouhl  stand 
the  lest  chance  to  be  sali.-factoi'y  to  all  parts-  f 
the  I  uion.     It  is  the  most   resiuctlul   way   to 
Texas,  jmd  the  mode  for  which  she  has  shown 
a  decided  preference.     She  has  twice  sent  en- 
voys extraordinary  and  ministers   plenill(^ten- 
tiary  here  to  treat  with    us  ;    and    the   actual 
President,  Mr.  Jones,  has  autlu  iitically  dedareil 
his  willingness  to  engaire  in  furllier  ni';.'Of  iations. 
Ministers  sent  to  confer  and  agree — ti>  consult 
and   to   harmoni/e — is  nuich   more   ri'S|ieciful 
than  the  transmission,  by  ni.iil  or  nir.-senj:er,  of 
an  inflexible  jiroposition.  in  llie  shape  of  law,  to 
la?  accepted  or  rejected  in  the  jiri'ii-e  words  in 
which  wc  send  it.     In  every  pujut  of  view,  the 
mode  which  I  jiropose  .seems  to  nie   to  be  the 
best ;  and  as  its  execution  will  devolve  upon  a 
President  just  elected  by  the  |,eople  witb  a  view 
to  this  subject,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  trusting 
it  to  him,  armeil  with  full  power,  and  untram- 
melled with  terms  and  conditions," 

It  wa.s  .soon  ascertained  in  tlic  Senate,  that 
the  ji'Mit  resolution  from  the  House  coidd  not 
l)a.ss — tl'.at  unless  combined  with  negotiation,  it 
would  be  rejected.  ^Ir.  Walker,  of  Mississippi, 
then  proposed  to  join  the  two  together — the  bill 
of  Mr.  IJenton  and  the  resolution  from  the 
House — with  a  clause  referring  it  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  President  to  act  under  then:  as  he 
deemed  best.  It  being  tlun  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  the  new  President  arrived  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  act  imme<Iiately  ;  and  it  being  fully 
Indieved  that  the  execution  of  the  bill  was  to 
be  left  to  him,  the  conjimction  was  favored  by 
the  author  of  the  bill,  anil  his  friends  ;  and  the 
proposal  of  Mr.  AValker  was  agreed  to.     The 
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bill  was  added  as  an  niiu'inlmciit,  and  then  the 
whole  was  iias.-ed — altlum{;h  by  a  close  vote — 
27  to  25.  The  yens  were:  McHsrs.  i\llen.  Ash- 
ley, Atchison,  Athciton,  Bagby,  Benton,  Breese, 
BiK'lianan,  Colquitt,  Dickinson,  Dix,  Fairfield, 
llannej^an,  Haywood,  Henderson,  linger,  John- 
son, Lewis,  McDnflie,  Jlerriek,  Niles,  Seniple, 
Sevier,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  Woodbury, 
— 27.  The  aajs  were:  Messrs.  Archer,  Bar- 
row, Bates,  Bayard,  Berrien,  Choate,  Clayton, 
Crittenden,  Dayton,  Evans.  Foster,  Francis, 
Tluntingto  ,  .J'rnagin,  Mangum,  Miller,  Morc- 
iioftd,  T'r:.^",  1 'lelps,  Po  ter,  RivM,  Simmons, 
l.'ijliRiii,  Whit  ,  ^V'oodbridgo — 2".  The  resolve 
of  l\\v  Ilt.'ii  was  thus  jmssed  in  the  Senate,  and 
tht  vjilitiity  of  the  Missoiu'i  compromise  was 
asserted,  and  e-enactment  etlected  in  the 

Senate,  as  well  as  in  Ihe  House,  iiiit  the  amend- 
ment re(|uired  the  bill  to  go  back  to  the  House 
for  its  concurrence  in  that  particular,  which  wiis 
found  to  incicase  the  favor  of  the  measure — an 
addition  of  thirty-six  being  added  to  the  adir- 
mative  vote.  Carried  to  Mr.  Tyler  for  his  ap- 
proval, or  disapproval,  it  was  immediately  ap- 
proved by  him,  with  tlie  hearty  concurrence  of 
his  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Calhoun),  who  even 
claimed  the  passage  of  the  measure  as  a  triumph 
of  his  own.  And  so  the  executive  government, 
in  the  persons  of  the  President  and  his  cabinet, 
aililiMl  their  sanction  to  the  \alidity  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  line,  and  the  full  power  of 
(Congress  which  it  exorcised,  to  permit  or  abolish 
slavery  "li  territories.  This  was  the  month  of 
Mardi,  184r) — so  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
the  establishment  of  that  compromise  line,  the 
dogmas  of  "squatter  sovereignty" — "no  power 
in  Congress  to  legislate  njjon  slavery  in  the  ter- 
ritories"— and  "the  extension  of  slavery  to  the 
territories  by  the  .self-expansion  of  the  consti- 
tution," had  not  been  invented.  The  di.scovcry 
of  these  dogmas  was  reserved  for  a  later  period, 
and  a  more  heated  state  of  the  public  mind. 

Tlie  bill  providing  for  the  admission  of  Texas 
had  undergone  all  its  formalities,  and  became  a 
law  on  Saturday,  the  first  day  of  March  ;  the 
second  was  Siuiday,  and  a  die8  mtn.  Congress 
met  on  Monday  for  the  last  day  of  its  existence  : 
and  great  was  the  astonishment  of  niend)crs  to 
hear  that  the  actual  President  had  a.ssumed  the 
execution  of  the  act  providing  for  the  admission 
of  Texas— had  adopted  the  legislative  clause — 
and  .<eiit  it  off  by  a  special  me.s.senger  for  the 


adoption  of  Texas.  It  was  then  seen  that 
some  senators  had  Ikcii  cheated  out  of  thi'ir 
votes,  and  that  the  passage  of  the  act  through 
the  Senate  luid  been  procured  by  a  Ciaud.  At 
least  five  of  the  senators  wl".  voted  atlinna- 
tively  would  liave  voted  n-  .'  jt  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  House,  if  ^fr.  Bei',  's  bill  ha.l  not 
been  ad  led,  and  'f  it  had  iJt  bt  ii  believed  that 
the  execution  of  the  act  wot:',,  be  left  to  the 
new  President,  and  that  he  .  udd  au.  jit  .Mr. 
Benton's.  The  ,io,ssibility  o.  a  contrary  course 
had  bom  du.-ii,  rod,  .ind,  as  it  was  believed, 
fully  guarded  against.  Several  senators  and 
some  citizens  conversed  with  Mr.  I'olk.  then  in 
the  city,  and  received  his  assurance  that  he 
would  act  on  Mr.  Benton's  proposition,  and  in 
carrying  it  into  effect  would  nominatt'  for  the 
negotiation  a  national  commissioi,  compo.-ed  of 
safe  and  able  men  -^f  both  parties,  such  as  Mr. 
Benton  had  suggested.  Among  those  who  thus 
conversed  with  Mr.  Polk  were  two  (senator 
Tappan,  of  Ohio,  and  Francis  P.  Blair.  Es(i.,  of 
Washington  City),  who  published  the  result  of 
their  conversations,  aii  i  the  importance  of  which 
retpiires  to  be  stated  in  their  own  words  :  which 
is  here  don.'.  Mr.  Tappan,  writing  to  the  edi- 
tors of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  says : 

'■AVhen   the  joint   resolution   declaring  the 
terms  on  which  Congress  will  a<lmit  Texas  into 
the  Union  as  a  State,  was  before  the  Senate,  it 
was  .soon  found  that  anmnberof  the  democratic 
members  who  were  favorable  to  the  admission 
of  Texas,  would   vote  against  that  resolution. 
I  was  one  of  them.     In  this  stage  of  the  matter 
iv  was  pro;)osed,  that  instead  of  rejecting  the 
House  resolution,  we  should  amend  it  by  adding, 
as  an  alternative  proposition,  the  substance  uf 
Mr.  Benton's  bill  to  obtiiin  Texas  liy  negotiation. 
Mr.  Polk  was  in  the  city;  it  was  understood 
j  that  he  was  very  anxious  tliat  Congress  should 
act  on  the  subject  before  he  came  into  office ; 
it  was  also  understood  that  the  projmsition  to 
amend  the  House  resolution  originated  with  Mr. 
Polk.     It  had  been  suggested,  that,  if  we  did  so 
amend  the  resolution,  Mr.  Calhoun  would  send 
oir  the  House  resolution  to  Texas,  and  so  en- 
j  deavor  to  forestall  the  action  of  ^Ir.  Polk  ;  Imt 
Mr.  McDuffie,  his  friend,  having  met  this  sug- 
I  gestion  by  the  declaration  that  he  wouM  not 
I  have  the  "audacity'  to  do  such  a  thing,  it  was 
I  no  more  thought  of     One  difficulty  nui.'iined. 
\  and  that  was  the  danger  of  putting  it  into  the 
;  power  of  Mr.  Polk  to  submit  the  lIon.«e  resolu- 
tion to  Texas.     We  understood,  indeed,  that  he 
intended  to  submit  the  Senate  jiroposition  to 
that  government ;  but,  without  being  satisfied 
that  he  would  do  this,  I  would  not  vote  for  the 
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resolution,  and  it  was  well  aKcoitiiincd  tlmt, 
witiioiit  my  vote,  it  could  not  pn^x.  Mr.  IIii\- 
wowl.  win)  had  voti'd  with  nic,  and  wusoiijio.-cd 
to  till'  H'lUsc  I'cisiiiiilion,  iindi'i'tonk  to  convfr'Ne 
with  Mr.  P'llk  on  tla-  Huhjwl.  and  did  mi.  lie 
afi<Tward>  told  ino  that  he  was  authorizid  liy 
Mi,  !'oli<  Id  any  ^<>  niyr^clf  ami  .\wr  sonators. 
tliat,  if  vvc  could  ]mnn  the  resolution  with  the 
^  1  amendment  proposed  to  he  made,  he  would  not 
r  j  iin'  the  IIou>e  re,  "ition,  hut  would  sulmiit  the 
Senate  anieiidii.ent  as  the  .sole  |irop(isition  to 
Te.xns.  I'pon  this  a.^surance  (  voted  for  tin- 
aiiicnduient  nuived  hy  Mr.  Walker,  eontainiiin' 
the  sub.stanct'  of  Mr.  IJenton's  bill,  and  voted 
for  the  resolution  as  it  now  stands  on  the  statule 
book." 

Mr.  Francis  P.  Blair,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Mr.  Tappan,  and  conversinj:  with  Mr.  Polk  at 
a  different  time,  gives  his  statement  to  the  same 
effect : 

'•When  the  resolution  pa.ssed  hy  the  House 
of  Kepresentatives  for  the  aiuiexation  of  Texas 
reached  the  Senate,  it  was  ascertained  that  it 
would  fail  in  that  body.  Benton,  Biifrhy.  Di.v. 
Haywood,  ami  iis  I  understood,  you  also,  wev 
opposed  to  this  naked  proposition  of  annexa- 
tion, which  necessarily  brought  with  it  the  w:i.' 
ill  which  Texas  was  engaj^ed  with  .Mexico.  /  ' 
liad  determined  to  adhere  to  the  bill  submit 
by  Col.  Benton,  for  the  appointment  of  a  con.- 
mission  to  arraufie  the  terms  of  annexation  with 
Texas,  and  to  make  the  attem|)t  to  render  its 
accession  to  our  Union  as  palatable  as  jiussible 
to  Mexico  before  its  consummation.  It  was 
hojK'd  that  this  jtoint  niiirht  be  ellected  by  )iivin<; 
(as  has  been  done  in  the  late  treat}'  of  peace)  a 
pecuniary  consideration,  fully  eipiivaleut  in  value 
for  the  territory  desired  by  the  I'.iited  States, 
and  to  which  Texas  could  Justly  a  sert  any  title. 
The  Senate  had  been  polled,  anl  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  any  two  of  the  democratic  senators 
who  were  oppo.sed  to  Brown's  resolution,  which 
had  pas.sed  the  House,  could  defeat  it — the 
whole  v;hii;  party  preferring;  annexation  by  ne- 
gotiation, ujjon  Col.  Benton's  plan,  to  that  of 
Brown.  While  the  question  wa-i  thus  pindinjr. 
I  met  Mr.  JSrown  (late  (iovernor  of  Tennessee, 
then  a  member  of  the  House),  who  suj;;iested 
that  the  resolution  of  the  House,  and  the  bill  of 
Col.  Benton,  preferred  by  the  Senate,  mijjlit  be 
blended,  makinj;  the  latter  an  alternative,  and 
lt'avin<:;  the  President  elect  (who  abme  would 
have  time  to  consummate  the  measure),  to  act 
under  one  or  the  other  a'  his  dis<'retion.  I  told 
Mr.  Brown  that  I  did  not  belie, e  that  tne 
Ueiuocratic  senators  opposeil  to  'ne  resolution 
of  the  House,  and  who  liad  it  fate  in  their 
hands,  would  consent  to  this  arraufrement, 
unless  they  were  .satisfied  in  advance  b^-  Mr. 
I'olk  that  tlie  commission  and  negotiation  con- 
tenii)lated  in  Col.  JJentou's  plan  would  be  tried, 
before  that  of  direct  legislative  annexation  was 
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resorted  to.  He  desireil  me  to  see  Colonel  Ben- 
ton and  the  friends  of  his  proposition,  swbndt 
the  suj^t"  stions  he  had  made,  ml  then  conler 
with  Mr.  I'olk  to  know  whetliei  he  would  meet 
their  views.  I  complicil ;  and  after  si-veral  in- 
terviews with  Messrs.  Haywood,  Dix,  Benfon, 
and  others  (Mr.  .Mien,  of  Ohio,  ■.  iijr  his  in- 
fluence in  the  same  direction)  fl'u.  that  the 
two  plans  could  be  coupled  i.'.I 
were  understood  that  the  jtaeir 
first  to  be  tried,  I  coi':;uIt-.d  the  / 
"/(  l/in  siilijrrt.  In  the  conference 
him,  /if  ijdre  inn  full  <tssuniui  r  that  he  iraii/il 
iinjKiiiil  it  finn iiiissiiiii.  <i/i  I'lnitnii/iliiliil  in  the 
/■ill  inrpiiri'il  liij  ('ill.  Hi  tiliiii.  if  jiiLi-iril  in  riiii- 
jinirlliin  wil/i  Ihc  lloiisr  riMliitinii  an  an  allir- 
iialirf.  In  the  course  of  my  conversation  with 
Mr.  Polk,  I  told  him  that  the  friends  of  this 
plan  Were  solicitous  that  the  comniis>iou  shoidd 
Ite  fillcfl  by  distinguished  men  of  both  parties, 
and  that  Colonel  lienton  had  mentioned  to  me 
the  -ames  of  Crittenden  and  Wrifrht.  as  of  the 
c'  •  u  •  whicli  it  should  Ik'  formed.  Mr.  I'ulk 
f'<yon'i    .,  hy  iliiiariiiLT   irilli    (tii    i  iiip/id.fin. 

''lat  '  '^irst  men  uf  the  vmuili  ij  sliniilil  fill 
li.r  t  ihi  n.'tKinn.''  I  communicated  the  residt 
')f  "'is  interview  to  Messrs.  Benton,  Dix,  Hay- 
V'K'ii  Ac.  The  two  last  met,  on  appointment, 
ti.  ida.)t  the  phrase(do>ry  of  Benton's  bill,  to 
suit  as  an  alternative  for  the  re-olution  of  the 
H    ise,  and  it  was  jiassed,  after  a  very  p:enerai 

nderstandinp  of  the  course  whicli  the  measui'c 
was  to  take.  Both  Messrs.  Dix  and  Haywood 
t(dd  me  they  luid  interviews  with  Mr.  Polk  on 
the  subject  of  the  conuuunicafion  I  hail  reported 
to  them  from  him,  and  they  were  contirined  by 
his  immediate  assurance  in  pursuiufr  the  cour.'-e 
which  they  had  I'csolved  on  in  couse(|iuiice  of 
my  representation  of  his  jiurpose  in  regard  to 
the  point  on  which  their  action  dejicndtd.  .M'ter 
the  law  was  passed,  and  .Mr.  Polk  inaii;:urati'<l, 
he  aj)plied  to  (Jen.  Dix  (as  1  am  informed  by 
the  latter),  to  urfre  the  Senate  to  act  ujion  one 
of  the  .suspended  caliinet  ajiiiointnients,  saying; 
that  he  wished  his  administration  oiyanizi'il 
immediately,  as  he  intended  the  instant  recall 
of  the  messen;jer  understood  to  have  bt'cn  des- 
patched by  Mr.  Tyler,  and  to  revoke  his  orders 
Lriven  in  the  last  moments  of  his  power,  to 
thwart  the  desipi  of  C'Ui^ress  in  allbrdin;;  him 
(Mr.  Polk)  the  means  of  institutinn  a  neiiotia- 
tion,  with  a  view  of  brinj^in^  Texas  peaceably 
into  the  Union." 


;      All  ^'.iis  was  perfectly  satisfactory  with   re- 

spcLi,  to  the  President  elect;  but   tlicri'  might 

j  be  some  danger  from  the  actual    President,  or 

j  rather,  from  Mr.  Calhoun,  his  Secretary  of  State, 

and  who  had   over  Mi'.    Tyler  that  ascendant 

I  which  it  is  the  prerogative  of  genius  to  exercise 

I  over  inferior  mimls.    This  danger  was  suggested 

in  debate  in  open  Senate.    It  was  repulsed  as  an 
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iinpoHHil)lc  infutny.  Such  u  client  n[M)n  senators, 
and  Rtich  an  enci-oaclinient  upon  tlio  riglitH  of  the 
now  I'resident,  were  nfcoiintt'l  among  the  im- 
posHihihtioH :  und  Mr.  Mcnutlle,  a  close  and 
pcnerous  friend  of  .Mr.  Calhoun,  HiR'akiiiR  for 
the  adinini-strntion,  and  replyinj;  to  the  Bugges- 
tion  that  they  nii^ht  Hci/.e  upon  the  act,  and 
execute  it  without  regard  to  the  Senate'fl  oniend- 
mcnt,  not  only  denied  it  for  thcin,  but  repulsed 
it  in  terms  which  im|)lied  criminality  if  they 
dill.  He  said  they  would  not  have  the  "  auilu- 
cilij  "  to  do  it.  Mr.  McDiifTle  was  an  honorable 
man,  standing  close  t<>  Mr.  Calhoun ;  and  al- 
thoujih  he  did  not  assume  to  speak  by  authority, 
yet  his  indignant  repulse  of  the  suggestion  was 
entirely  satisfactory,  and  left  the  misgiving 
senators  released  from  apprehension  on  account 
of  Mr.  Tyler'.s  possible  conduct.  Mr.  Robert 
J.  Walker  also,  who  had  moved  the  conjunction 
of  the  two  measures,  and  who  was  confidential 
both  with  the  eitining  in  and  going  out  Pix-si- 
dent,  assisted  in  allaying  apprehension  in  the 
reason  he  gave  for  opposing  an  amendment 
oflered  by  ^^r.  Epliraiin  II.  Foster,  of  Tennessee, 
which,  looking  to  the  President's  adoption  of 
the  negotiating  clause,  recpiired  that  he  should 
make  a  certain  ^^ulipuladon^^  in  relation  to 
slavery,  and  another  in  relation  to  the  public 
debt.  Mr.  Walker  objected  to  this  proposition, 
saying  it  w.as  already  m  the  hWl,'' aiid  if  the 
I'n'siilciit  prari'nlvd  projwrly  in  the  negotia- 
tion he  •.'oiihl  ((ft  upoti  it."  This  seemed  to 
be  ai  till. 'itiitive  that  negotiation  was  to  be  the 
mode,  and  c.>n>e(|uentlv  that  Mr.  Benton's  plan 
was  to  bi'  adopted.  Thus  quieted  in  their  aj)- 
prehensions,  (ivo  senators  voted  for  the  act  of 
admission,  who  woidd  not  otherwise  have  done 
so ;  and  any  two  of  whom  voting  against  it  would 
have  (leleatid  it.  Mr.  I'olk  did  not  despatch 
a  messenger  to  recall  Mr.  Tyler's  envoy  ;  and 
that  uniission  was  the  only  point  of  complaint 
against  him.  Mr.  McDiiffie  stood  exempt  from 
all  blame,  known  to  be  an  hipiiorable  man  speak- 
ing from  a  geneniiis  impui-iion. 

Thu.s  was  Texas  incorporated  into  the  Union 


—by  A  deception,  and  by  deluding  five  senators 
out  of  their  votes.  It  was  not  a  barren  fnuid 
but  one  prolific  of  evil,  and  pregnant  witii 
bloody  fruit.  It  established,  so  far  as  the 
United  States  was  concerned,  the  state  of  war 
with  .Mexico:  it  only  wanted  the  acceptance 
of  Texas  to  make  war  the  comjilcte  U-gal  con- 
dition of  the  two  countries:  and  that  tempta- 
tion to  Texas  was  too  great  to  be  rt-sisted. 
She  desired  annexation  any  way  :  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  having  broken  up 
the  armistice,  and  thwarted  the  peace  pros|K(t'<, 
on<l  brought  ujion  lier  the  danger  of  a  new  in 
vasion,  she  leaped  at  the  chance  of  throwing  the 
bunlen  of  the  war  on  the  United  Slates.  The 
legislative  proposition  sent  by  Mr.  Tyler  was 
accepted  :  Texas  became  incorporated  with  the 
United  States  :  by  that  incorporation  the  state 
of  war — the  status  belli — was  established  1h- 
tween  the  United  States  and  Mexico :  ami  it 
only  Ix-came  a  fpiestiou  of  time  ond  ehauoe, 
when  hostilities  ,  ^'  to  begin.  Mr.  Calhoun, 
though  the  master  spirit  over  .Mr.  Tyler,  and 
the  active  power  in  sending  off  the  proposition 
to  Texas,  was  not  in  favor  of  war,  and  still  be- 
lieved, as  he  did  when  he  made  the  treaty,  that 
the  weakness  of  Mexico,  and  a  doneiur  of  tin 
millions  in  money,  would  make  her  sulnnit : 
but  there  was  another  interest  all  along  work- 
ing with  him,  and  uotv  to  suju^rsede  him  in 
influence,  which  was  for  war,  not  as  an  object, 
but  as  a  means — as  a  means  of  getting  a  treaty 
provifling  for  claims  and  indenmities,  and  tirri- 
toi'ial  accjuisitions.  This  interest,  long  his  ad- 
junct, now  became  independent  t»f  him,  and 
pushed  for  the  war;  but  it  was  his  conduct 
that  enabled  this  party  to  act ;  anil  this  point 
became  one  of  earnest  debate  between  himself 
and  Mr.  Hcnton  the  year  afterwanls ;  .n  which 
ho  was  charged  as  being  the  n-al  author  of  the 
war;  and  in  which  Mr.  Benton's  speech  being 
entirely  historical,  becomes  a  condensed  view  of 
the  whole  Texas  annexation  question;  and  as 
such,  is  presented  in  the  next  chapter. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OP  JAMES  K.  POLK. 


CHAPTER    CXLIX. 

TlIK  WAR  WITH  MKXKO:  ITS  t'Al^HK:  CllAUdKI) 
ON  TMK  (ONItrcr  Of  MIC  CALIIOLN:  Mil 
BENTON'S  SI'KKCII. 

Mr.  Benton:  The  sonntor  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Calhoun)  has  boldly  iiiadu  the  issue 
as  to  the  authorship  of  this  war,  and  as  biddiy 
thrown  the  blame  of  it  upon  the  present  admin- 
istration. On  the  contrary,  I  believe  himself 
to  Ije  the  author  of  it,  and  will  pive  a  part  of  my 
reasons  for  l)clicvin)j;  so.  In  saying  this,  I  do 
not  consider  the  march  to  the  Rio  (irande  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  war,  any  more  than 
Iconsi<ler  the  British  march  upon  Concord  and 
Lexington  to  have  Iwen  tlie  cause  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  or  the  crossing  of  the  Rubicon 
by  Cu'sar  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  civil 
war  in  Rome.  In  all  these  ca.-es,  I  consider  the 
causes  of  war  as  pre-existing,  and  the  marches 
as  only  the  effect  of  these  causes.  I  consider 
the  march  upon  the  Rio  CJrande  as  being  un- 
fortunate, and  certainly  should  have  advised 
against  it  if  I  had  been  consulted,  and  that 
without  the  least  fear  of  diminishing  my  inllu- 
ence  in  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question 
—a  fear  which  the  senator  from  South  Carolina 
says  prevented  him  from  interposing  to  prevent 
the  war  which  he  foresaw.  My  opinion  of  Mr. 
Polk — and  expi'rience  in  that  very  Oregon  ca.se 
has  confirmed  it — did  not  authorize  me  to  con- 
jecture that  any  one  would  lose  influence  with 
him  by  giving  him  honest  opinions ;  so  I  would 
have  advised  against  the  march   to  the  Rio 


flranile  if  I  had  Iwen  considtcd.  Nor  do  I  see 
how  any  opinion  adverse  to  the  I'rcsident's  was 
to  have  the  ellect  of  lessening  bis  influence  in 
the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  (iiiestioii.  That 
(jiiestion  was  settled  by  us,  not  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Half  the  democratic  senators  went  con- 
trary to  the  President's  opinion,  mid  none  of 
them  lost  influence  with  him  on  that  account; 
and  so  I  can  see  no  possible  connection  between 
the  facts  of  the  ease  and  the  senator's  rea,son 
for  not  interfering  to  save  bis  country  from  the 
war  which,  he  says,  he  saw.  His  reason  t<t  mo 
is  unintelligible,  incoinprehensiblc,  unconiucta- 
ble  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  ISut  the  march 
on  the  Rio  Grande  was  not  the  cause  of  tho 
war ;  Imt  the  «'au.*es  of  this  event,  like  tho 
causes  of  our  own  revolutionary  war,  were  in 
progress  long  before  hostilities  broke  out.  The 
causes  of  this  Mexican  war  were  long  anterior 
to  this  march ;  and,  in  fiiet,  every  circumstance 
of  war  then  existed,  except  the  actual  collision 
of  arms.  Dipl<»matic  intercourse  had  ceased  ; 
conunerce  was  destroyed ;  fleets  and  armies 
confronted  each  other ;  treaties  were  declared 
to  lie  l)roken ;  the  contingency  had  occurred  in 
which  Mexico  ba<l  denounced  the  existence  of 
war ;  the  incorporation  of  Texa^*,  with  a  .Mexi- 
can war  on  her  hands,  had  produced,  in  legal 
contemplation,  the  .•ilaliin  htlli  ktwcen  the  two 
countries:  and  all  this  had  occurred  before  tho 
march  upon  the  Hio  (Jrande,  and  before  tho 
commencement  of  tiiis  udmiuistration,  and  had 
produced  a  state  of  things  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  continue,  and  which  could  oidy  rceeivo 
'  thtir  solution  from  arms  or  mgotiation.      The 
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tnarrh  to  tin-  Jlio  (inuidi'  l)r<)njflit  on  tlu- rol- 
llHioii  of  arms ;  Ixit,  m>  fur  rniiri  ln-itif^  tliu  cuiim- 
of  till'  wiir,  it  wiiH  itsilf  tlio  t'lFiTt  of  the.so 
caiiHcH.  'I'lu'  M'iiiit'>r  from  South  C'un>liim  is 
tlu'  niitliitr  <if  tlniM-  raiists,  uiiil  then-fort'  the 
niitlior  of  tlic  wur;  and  tliix  I  |iro|M)H(  to  nhoH', 
ut  priKiiit,  hy  ividcni'u  drawn  fioni  liinisclf — 
from  hJH  iiul)lir  otllcial  arts — k-avin^  all  the  evi- 
dence derived  from  other  Hoiiiti'H,  from  private 
and  nnoflieial  nets,  for  future  prixhietion,  if 
deemed  ntfessury. 

Tlie  Heiuktor  from  Soiitli  Carolina,  in  his  effort 
to  throw  the  lilame  of  tlie  war  UjMjn  the  I'rcMi- 
dent,  jro«'H  no  furtiier  hack  in  his  search  fur 
cunseri  tiian  to  tliis  murcii  upon  the  liio  (irunde: 
upon  the  same  prini  iple,  if  he  wrote  a  liistory 
of  tlie  American  Itevo'.ution,  he  woulii  begin  ut 
the  nuireli  upon  l.e\in)j;lon  and  Concord,  leaving; 
out  of  view  the  ten  years'  work  of  Lord  North's 
adminieilration  wiii<'h  caused  that  march  to  he 
made.  Xo,  the  nuirch  uiM)n  the  JUo  (irunde 
was  not  the  cause  of  tlic  war:  liud  it  not  been 
for  pre-existing  causes,  the  urrivulof  the  Ameri- 
can army  on  tiie  Mexican  frontier  would  have 
been  suhited  willi  military  courteBy,  according 
to  the  usage  of  all  civilizetl  luitions,  and  with 
none  so  much  us  with  the  {^|)aniards.  Compli- 
mentary visits,  dinners,  and  fandungofl,  bulls — 
not  cannon  hails — would  have  been  the  Buluta- 
tion.  The  causes  of  the  war  are  long  anterior; 
and  I  begin  with  the  l)eginning,  and  show  the 
senator  from  South  Carolina  an  actor  from  the 
llrst.  In  doing  this,  I  am  acting  in  defence  of 
the  country,  for  the  President  represents  the 
country.  The  senator  from  South  Carolina 
charges  the  war  upon  the  President :  the  whole 
opposition  follow  him:  the  hiil  under  discus- 
sion is  foi-golten  :  crimination  of  the  President 
is  now  the  object :  and  in  that  crimination,  the 
country  is  injured  by  being  made  to  apjiear  the 
aggressor  in  the  war.  This  is  my  jnstillcation 
for  defending  the  President,  and  showing  the 
truth  that  the  senator,  in  his  n\anncr  of  acquir- 
ing Texas,  is  the  true  cause  of  the  war. 

The  cession  of  Texas  to  Spain  in  1819  is  the 
beginning  point  in  the  chain  of  causes  which 
have  led  to  this  war;  fnr  unless  the  country 
had  been  ceded  away,  there  could  have  been  no 
(juarrel  with  any  power  in  getting  it  back.  For 
a  long  time  the  negotiator  of  that  treaty  of  ces- 
sion (Mr.  J.  Q.  Adunis)  bore  all  the  blame  of 
the  loss  of  Texas ;  and  his  motives  for  giving  it 


away  were  net  down  to  hoMtllity  to  the  South 
an<i  West,  and  a  desire  to  clip  il.c  wings  of  the 
Hluveholding  Stales.  At  last  the  truth  of  hix- 
tory  has  vin<licaled  ilst  If,  and  has  shown  who 
was  the  true  author  of  that  mlMhief  to  ||„. 
South  and  West.  Mr.  Adams  has  made  a  jmiIh 
lie  declaration,  which  no  one  controverts,  that 
that  cession  was  made  in  conformily  to  the  di- 
cision  (jf  Mr.  .Monrm-'s  cabinet,  a  inajoriiv  of 
which  was  sliiveholding,  and  among  thini  the 
present  senator  from  South  Carolina,  ami  now 
the  only  survivor  of  that  majority,  lie  dm.s 
not  contrailict  the  statement  of  .Mr.  Adani>;  he 
therefore,  stands  admitted  the  co-aiillior  of  that 
mischief  to  the  South  ami  West  whicji  the  ces- 
sion of  Texas  involved,  and  to  escape  from  w  hit  h 
it  l»ecame  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  the  senu- 
tor  from  South  Carolina,  to  get  back  Tt  xiis  at 
the  exjR'nse  of  war  with  Mexico.  This  conduct 
of  the  senator  in  giving  away  'J'exas  when  we 
had  lier,  and  then  making  war  to  get  her  hack, 
is  an  enigma  which  he  lias  never  yet  con- 
descended to  explain,  and  wliich,  until  explaJMed, 
leaves  him  inaslateof  self-contradiclion,  wliich, 
whether  it  impairs  his  own  confidence  in  him- 
self or  not,  must  have  the  ell'ect  of  destroying 
the  confidence  of  others  in  iiim,  and  wholly  dts- 
qualifies  him  for  the  ottlce  of  champion  of  the 
slaveholding  States.  It  was  the  heaviest  blow 
they  liad  ever  ivceived,  and  put  an  end,  in  con- 
junction with  the  .Missouri  coniproniise,  and 
the  i)ermanciit  locution  of  the  Indians  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  to  their  future  growth  or  ex- 
tension as  slave  States  beyond  the  .Mississippi. 
The  compromise,  which  was  then  in  full  pro- 
gress, and  established  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress,  cut  off  the  slave  States  from  all  terri- 
tory north  and  west  of  Missouri,  and  south  of 
thirty-six  and  a  half  degrees  of  north  latiiude : 
the  treaty  of  1  SID  ceded  nearly  all  south  of  that 
degree,  comprehending  not  only  all  Texas,  hut 
a  large  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  on 
the  Ued  lliver  and  the  Arkansas,  to  a  forcij,'n 
power,  and  brought  a  non-slaveholdiiig  emiiirc 
to  the  confines  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas:  the 
I>i-rmanent  appropriation  of  the  ix-st  of  the  terri- 
tory for  the  abode  of  civilized  Indians  swcjit  the 
little  slaveholding  territory  west  of  Arkansas 
and  lying  between  the  comproni'sc  line  and  the 
cession  line ;  and  left  the  s'av  -^'alcs  without 
one  inch  of  ground  for  their  future  growth. 
Nothing  was  left.     Even  the  then  territory  of 
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ArkanMux  wuh  viicrouchod  upon.  A  lin-ailtli  <•!' 
flirty  niili'M  wiilc,  and  tlircv  liiiinlrcil  loii^  wan 
nit  iitr  fi'oii)  lii-r,  uikI  ^ivcii  t<>  tlic  ('licmki-cn  ; 
tiiil  tliiTf  wix'i  not  lis  mui'h  uliive  tiiriloiy  Itll 
nrt'st  of  tilt'  .MisxiHHipiii  iim  u  iIovu  could  li!ivt< 
rvsti'il  (hf  Hulu  of  htT  HmjI  ii|miii.  It  was  not 
nuTcly  H  nirluiliiK'iit,  Imt  n  total  cxtitictinn  nf 
iliiM'lioltliriK  ttTiitory ;  iiiul  doiiu  at  ii  time  w  icii 
[hi-  MiHSoiiri  cimtrovi'isy  won  ra^inj;,  uiid  I'Vi-ry 
t'Sbrt  iimdv  hy  N'orlliirii  alHjiilioiiiHls  to  Ht<>|i 
ihogrowlli  of  HJavi-  Sinti'j*.* 

Iconic  now  to  the  diix-ct  proofs  of  tin-  wiia- 1 
tiir'tt  authorship  of  i\w  war;  iind  Ik^mii  with  i 
ihvyi'ur  lK3(i,  and  with  thu  month  of  May  of  | 
tliut  year,  and  with  thu  27tli  day  of  that  month. 
:inil  with  thf  fi^^s^  rum.irs  of  tlio  victory  of  San 
Jacinto,  Till'  (.'onurcss  of  the  Tnitud  Stati's  wa.s 
[\wn  in  Ki-Hriion :  thu  M-natcr  from  South  ( 'aroliua 
noM  tiiun  a  mt'uihur  of  this  body  ;  and,  without 
ivcn  waiting  for  thu  oUuial  t'ontirinationoC  tliat 
iit'Ut  event,  lir  pmpoHud  at  oncu  the  imnndialu 
n-cojinitlon  of  the  inde^tendtnce  of  Ti-.xaM,  and 
biT  immediuto  uilmiHmon  into  this  Iniou.  lie 
put  the  two  pro|H)fitio»'..i  It'ft'ther — roi'o^iiitiou 
:iM(l  admission  :  and  :Ulowed  is  no  further  time 
fur  the  double  vote  tiioji  the  few  days  which 
wire  to  intcrveT.e  iK'fore  the  ofiicial  intellif^cnce 
'  f  the  victory  i-hould  arrive.  IKri^  are  some 
extracts  from  liis  speech  on  tlat  occasion,  and 
ttliich  verify  what  I  .say,  and  show  that  he  was 
then  ready  to  {ilungu  the  country  into  thu  Te.xian 
war  with  Mexico,  without  the  dightest  regard 
to  its  treaties,  its  commerce,  it.s  duties,  or  its 
character 

(The  extracts.) 

lleiv,  then,  is  the  proof  of  the  fact  that,  ten 
years  ago,  and  without  a  word  of  explanation 
with  Mexico,  or  any  request  from  Texas — with- 
out the  least  notice  to  tlie  American  people,  or 
time  for  delilieration  among  ourselves,  or  any 
regard  to  existing  couimerce — he  was  for  plung- 
ing us  into  instant  war  witli  Mexico.  I  say,  in- 
stant war;  for  Mexico  and  Texas  wei-e  then  in 
upon  war ;  and  to  incorporate  Texas,  was  to  in- 

*  At  till'  pri'sMciitlal  election  of  1S24,  tli.'  Xortlii-rii  i<lulr> 
votoil  pri'lty  iiiiii'li  In  a  body  for  Mr.  C'«ltii>un,  ss  Vioi-I'n-I- 
dent,  giving  lilin  nour  tlia  same  vote  wlilcli  tlii-y  ruvu  Mr. 
Ailaum  fur  I'rc.-uUnt.    Tlius : 

For  Mr.  Adam*.  For  Mr.  rul/mini. 
Now  Haiiip'ililre,       .       .         S      .       .       .         T 
Mt.i«a('liiiK<-ttis           .        .        l.^      .       .        .        in 
UliiKit-  Inland,    ...          4      .       .        .         S 
ViTHKiiit,           ...          7      .        .        .  7 

New  Vork.        .       .       .       Hi      ,       .       .        iV 
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cor|Nirate  the  war  at  the  Mine  time.  All  thin 
the  senator  was  then  for,  inimedialely  after  hiit 
o,vn  gratuitous  ct'ssion  of  Te.\a<.  and  long  Ik'- 
foit'  the  invention  of  the  i.'indon  aliolilion  plot 
cume  so  o|ipoi  luni'ly  to  liii*  'lid.  I'romplnesit 
and  nnaniiiiily  were  tlicn  his  watrhwords.  Im- 
mediate action— action  iieioie Congress a<^j<iiin)- 
ed — was  his  dcinaiid.  No  delay.  Delays  were 
dangerous.  We  must  vote,  and  vote  uimiu- 
inously,  and  promptly.  I  well  remendn'r  tho 
senator's  l<M>k  iind  attitude  on  that  occasion — 
tlie  lixedness  of  his  look,  and  the  niagisteriality 
of  his  attitude.  It  was  sucli  as  he  often  favora 
us  with,  es|K'eially  when  he  is  in  u  "crisis,"  and 
brings  forward  something  which  ought  to  be 
in>tantly  and  tniaiiimously  rejeeled — as  when 
he  bmughi.  in  his  string  of  abstractions  on 
Thursday  last.  So  it  was  in  IXlU'i — prompt  and 
unanimous  action,  and  a  look  to  put  down  o|ipo< 
sition.  IJut  the  Senate  was  not  lis)ked  down  in 
IHoCi.  They  promptly  and  unanimously  refused 
the  senator's  r  ulion  !  and  the  crisis  and  the«lan- 
ger — good-natured  soids  ! — immediately  |siKt- 
poned  themselves  until  wanted  for  another  occa- 
sion. 

The  pence  of  the  country  was  tlien  saved; 
but  it  was  a  respite  only  ;  and  the  sjieech  of  the 
senator  from  South  Carolina,  brief  as  it  was,  t)e- 
comes  momentous  as  foreshadowing  every  thing 
that  has  siibsetpiently  t4iken  placv  in  relation  to 
the  admission  of  Texas.  In  tiiis  brief  s|)eech 
we  hitve  tlie  shadows  of  all  future  movements, 
coming  in  procession — in  ndvaiiee  of  the  events. 
In  the  signilicanl  intimation,  (piulilied  with  the 

if ''the  Tciians  jtrinltntly  'nami^td  their 

a/f'iiiiM,  Ihcij  {the  Seiialr)  ntiifhl  snon  be  called 
lijiini  Id  (li'ciili  the  (jiouiliiin  i)/  tiihnisaiun."  In 
that  pregnant  and  quuliiied  intimation,  there 
was  a  visible  doubl  thai  the  Texians  might  not 
be  ]>rudent  enough  to  manage  their  own  affairs, 
and  might  reipiire  help;  and  also  a  visible  feel- 
ing of  that  paternal  guardiansiiip  which  after- 
ward assumed  the  management  of  their  alfairs 
for  them.  In  thu  admonitions  to  unanimity, 
there  was  that  denunciation  of  any  dilRn-nce 
of  opinion  which  afterwards  displayed  itself  in 
the  ferocii'U :  ii  uUing  down  of  all  who  opjiosed 
the  Texas  treiuy.  Jii  the  reference  to  .southern 
slaver j.  nnd  annoyance  to  .lave  p!o|»erty  from 
Texas  \(e  Lave  the  germ  (I  the  "  mlj-di  fence" 
lettt  I,  u'.'d  tlie  lirsl  glinii.-e  if  the  abolition  plot 
of  Ji'hii  Audrci>s,  AshUil  Smith,  Lord  Aber- 
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dccn — T  Ik'u  jtfinlon  of  Lord  Abend-  en  for  nam- 
ing liini  in  such  a  connection — and  tlic  World's 
Convention,  with  wliirli  Mexico,  Texas,  and  tlie 
United  States  were  mystified  amJ  bamboozled 
in  April.  1814.  And,  in  the  interests  of  the 
nianufuctnrinK  and  navipatinp  States  of  the 
north  and  east,  as  connected  with  Texas  admis- 
sion, we  have  the  text  of  all  the  communica- 
tions to  the  ajrent,  Mnrphy,  and  of  all  the  let- 
ters and  speeciies  to  which  the  TexiLS  question, 
seven  years  afterwards,  pave  rise.  We  have  all 
these  subsequent  events  here  shadowed  forth. 
And  now,  the  wonder  is,  why  all  these  things 
were  not  foreseen  a  little  while  before,  wlien 
Texas  wa«  bein;r  ceded  to  a  non-slaveholdinp 
empire  ?  and  why.  after  being  so  imminent  an<l 
deadly  in  May,  IS.'K;,  all  these  dangers  Huddetdy 
went  to  sleep,  and  never  waked  u',(  again  nntil 
1844?  These  are  womlers;  but  let  us  not  an- 
ticipate questions,  and  let  ns  proceed  with  the 
narrative. 

The  Congress  of  18;]0  would  not  admit  Texas. 
The  senator  from  South  Carolina  became  pa- 
tient :  the  Texas  (juestion  went  to  sleep ;  and 
for  seven  good  years  it  nuule  no  disturbance. 
It  then  woke  uii,  and  with  a  sudilenness  and 
violence  proportioned  to  its  long  repose.  Mr. 
Tyler  was  then  President :  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina  was  potent  \nider  his  adminis- 
tration, and  soon  became  his  Secretary  of  State. 
All  the  springs  of  intrigue  and  diplomacy  were 
immediately  set  in  motion  to  resu.scitate  the 
Texas  (lueslion,  and  to  re-invest  it  with  all  (he 
dangers  and  alarms  which  it  had  worn  in  1830. 
Passing  over  ail  (he  dangers  of  annoyance  from 
Texas  as  possibly  nou-slaveholding,  Jnirsct'ii 
by  the  senator  in  IH.'JCi,  and  not  foreseen  by  him 
in  181'.),  with  all  (he  need  tor  guardianship  then 
foreshadoweil.  and  all  the  arguments  (hen  sug- 
gesteil:  all  (hesc  immediately  ileveloped  them- 
selves, and  intriguing  agents  tmver.sed  earth 
and  sea,  from  W;ishington  to  Texa.s,  and  fron> 
London  to  Mexi<'o: — passing  over  all  this,  as 
belonging  (o  a  class  of  evidence,  not  now  to  be 
used.  I  come  at  ome  to  (he  le((er  of  (he  17th 
of  .January,  from  (he  Texian  minis(er  to  Mr. 
Ujjshur.  the  Atuerican  Secretary  of  Stn.to  ;  and 
the  answer  (o  tb:it  le(ter  by  Mr.  C-  oi  \,  of 
April  llth  of  tiic  same  year.  They  are  both 
vi(al  in  this  case ;  and  the  llrst  is  in  these  wonls : 

(The  le((er.) 

This  letter  reveals  the  true  state  of  the  Texian 


question  in  January,  1844,  and  the  conduct  of 
a'.l  parties  in  relation  to  it.  It  iiresini.s  'IVxas 
and  Mexico,  w.ary  of  the  war,  reposing  nndir 
an  armistice,  and  treating  for  iicace;  (ireat 
Hritain  and  France  acting  the  noble  part  of  me- 
diators, .i:)d  Ciideavoring  to  make  peace;  our 
own  government  secretly  intriguing  for  annex- 
ation, acting  the  wicketl  part  of  miscliief-niakirs, 
and  trying  to  irnew  the  war ;  and  the  is-nc  of 
its  machinations  to  be  unsuc^Tssful  unless  the 
I'nited  States  should  be  involved  in  the  re- 
newed hostilities.  That  was  «lie  (luestioii;  and 
the  letter  opeidy  puts  it  to  the  Aniericiui  Sec- 
relary  of  State.  The  answer  to  that  question, 
in  my  opinion,  should  have  been,  that  (lie  Pres- 
ident of  the  I'nited  States  did  not  knuw  of  the 
armistice  and  the  peace  negotiations  »{  ihe  time 
(hat  he  proposed  to  Texas  (()  do  an  act  which 
woidd  be  a  perlldious  violation  of  tlioM'  sacivd 
engagements,  and  bring  upon  herself  (lie  scdiiirc 
of  renewed  invasion  and  the  stigina  of  pcrtiiiy 
—  '.hat  he  would  not  have  madi'  such  a  |ini|HisMi 
for  the  whole  romid  world,  if  he  had  kimwii  of 
the  armistice  and  the  jkmicc  negotiations  ,.,:ii 
he  wished  success  to  the  i)eace-makirs,  Imtli  fur 
the  sake  of  Mexico  and  Texas,  atu!  Ihcjui.m' 
Texas  could  then  come  into  the  Union  without 
the  least  iiiterrnjttion  to  our  fiien<l]y.  ci  iiiiiht- 
cial,  and  social  relations  with  our  sister  i'eiiul)lic 
of  ISIexico;  and  (hat,  as  (o  secretly  lending  tlic 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  S(a(es  (o  Texas 
to  tight  Mexico  while  we  were  at  peace  with 
her.  it  would  be  a  crime  again.«t  (lod,  anil  iiiiiii. 
and  our  own  constitution,  for  wjiich  luaiN 
might  be  brought  (o  the  block,  if  presi'leiils 
and  their  secretaries,  like  coiislilutinnai  kiii;;s 
ami  ministers,  should  be  held  capitally  re-pi'ii- 
sible  for  capital  crimes.  This,  in  my  opiiiiiii. 
shoidd  have  been  thi'  answiT. 

Mr.  Nelson  refusol  to  lend  the  ainiy  and 
navy,  because  to  do  so  was  to  violate  oiii'  own 
constitution.  This  is  very  constituti'Hial  ami 
proper  langiuige :  and  if  it  had  ni>(  liem  iv- 
vei'sed.  (here  would  have  been  no  war  willi 
.Mexico.  Hut  it  was  reversed.  Sim/Ii  all' i' it 
was  written,  the  present  senator  from  Sniitli 
Carolina  (ook  (he  cliair  of  the  IViuuimeiit  of 
State.  .Mr.  Pinekiiey  llenilersoii.  whom  .Mr. 
.Miiriihy  mentions  as  ci.mirg  mi  willi  full  pow- 
ers, on  (he  failh  nf  tin-  pledge  lie  had  given,  ar- 
rived also,  and  r..uiid  (hat  pled^-e  eiilnvly  can- 
celled bv  .Mr.  Tvler's  answer  through  Mr.  Nel- 
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soil ;  and  he  utterly  refused  to  treat.  The  new 
secretary  wiis  in  a  strait ;  for  time  m  as  short, 
ami  Texas  must  Ite  had;  and  Messrs.  Hender- 
son aii<l  Van  Znndt  would  not  even  l)e);in  to 
Iriat  witlidut  u  renewal  of  the  |ile(i}re  piven  l»y 
Mr.  .Murpliy.  Tliat  liad  been  eaucelii'd  in  writ- 
iii|.',  and  the  eanrellation  had  pone  to  Te.xas,  and 
Imil  l>"en  made  on  hi(;li  eonHtitutional  };niinid. 
Tile  new  secretary  was  pnifuso  of  verlml  assur- 
niices,  and  even  inrtnifted  tlie  ministers  to  tal\e 
dnvn  his  words  in  wriliiip,  and  read  llu-m  over 
to  Inni,  as  was  sliown  l»y  the  senator  from 
Ti'xaa  (doneral  Houston)  when  lie  sjwke  on 
tiiis  sultject  on  Thursday  last.  Hut  verbal  as- 
surances, or  nuniorandaof  eonversutions,  would 
not  do.  The  instructions  nmlt-r  which  the  niin- 
i^tl'rs  acted  lenuircd  the  pledjre  to  be  in  writing, 
iiiul  properly  sifincd.  The  then  I'resi<lent,  pi-c- 
i-fiit  senator  from  Ti'.xas,  who  had  been  a  law- 
yer in  Tennessee  before  he  went  to  Texas, 
scenied  to  look  upon  it  as  a  case  under  the 
•tatiite  of  frautls  and  perjuries — a  sixth  case 
"ililed  to  the  live  inuuierated  in  that  statute  — 
in  which  the  |)romise  is  not  valid,  unless  iv- 
iluci'd  to  writiufT,  and  signed  by  the  person  to 
lie  (li;ir;.^ed  tiicrewith,  or  by  some  other  |M'ison 
ili.ly  authorized  by  him  to  si}:n  for  him.  The 
liiniiiess  of  the  Texiau  ministers,  undei'  the  in- 
>.tnictions  of  I'resiileiit  Houston,  prevailed ; 
;iii(l  at  last,  and  after  Um\^  delay,  tlie  secretary 
wrote,  and  sij;ned  the  pled;;e  which  Murphy 
liml  iriven,  and  in  all  the  amplitude  of  his  origi- 
Uiil  promise. 

The  promise  was  clear  and  explicit  to  len<l 
tile  urniy  and  navy  to  the  Presiilenl  of  Texas, 
to  li({ht  the  Mexicans  while  they  were  at  jn'ace 
with  us.  That  was  the  jioint — at  peace  with 
lis.  Mr.  Calhoun's  assumpsit  was  dear  and 
('X|ilicit  to  that  point ;  for  the  cases  in  which 
tliey  were  to  tight  were  to  be  before  the  ralili- 
aition  of  the  treaty  by  the  Senate,  and  consc- 
iimntly  Infore  Texa.s  should  bo  in  our  I'liion, 
mill  nxild  be  constitutionaily  defended  as  a 
piiitof  it.  And,  that  no  circninsta  e  of  con- 
tradiction or  folly  should  be  wanting  to  crown 
tliis  plot  of  crime  and  imbecility,  it  so  hap|)ened 
tliat  oil  the  same  day  that  our  new  secretary 
lure  was  giving  his  written  assumpsit  to  lend 
ttio  army  and  navy  to  light  Mexico  whi'e  we 
were  iit  pea<'e  with  her,  the  agent  .Mur|ihy  was 
comiminicaling  to  the  Texian  government,  in 


Texas,  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Tyler,  through  Mr. 
Nelson,  to  do  so,  because  of  its  unconstitution- 
ality. 

In  conformity  with  the  secretary's  letter  of 
April  1 1th,  detachments  of  the  army  and  navy 
were  immediately  .sent  to  the  frontiers  of  T»xas, 
and  to  the  coast  of  .Mexico.  The  senator  from 
South  Carolina,  in  liis  e(illoc|uy  with  the  sena- 
tor from  Texas  ((Jeneial  Houston),  on  Thuri- 
day  last,  seemed  anxious  to  have  it  understood 
that  these  land  and  naval  forces  were  not  to  re- 
jiti  inva.sions,  but  only  to  npurt  them  to  our 
government,  for  its  report  to  Congress.  The 
jiaper  read  by  the  senator  from  Texas,  consist- 
ing of  our  secretary's  words,  taki'ii  down  in  his 
|iivseiice,  and  read  over  t<)  him  (br  his  correc- 
tion by  the  'i'exian  ministers,  establishes  the 
contrary  ;  and  shows  that  tlie  repulse  of  the  in- 
vasion was  ill  the  mean  time  to  be  made.  And 
in  fad,  any  other  course  would  have  Ik-cu  a 
fraud  upon  the  promise.  For,  if  the  invasion 
bad  to  be  made  known  at  Washington,  and  the 
sense  of  Congress  taken  on  the  (|uestion  of  re- 
pelling it,  certainly,  in  the  mean  time,  the  mis- 
chief would  have  been  done — the  invasion  would 
have  been  made  ;  and,  therefore,  to  be  consist- 
ent with  himself,  the  I'resident  in  the  mean 
time  was  bound  to  re|iel  the  invasion,  without 
waiting  to  hear  what  Coiign-ss  would  .say  about 
it.  .And  this  is  what  he  himself  tells  us  in  his 
two  messages  to  the  Senate,  of  the  ir)th  and 
;!lst  of  .May,  (h)ubtless  written  by  his  Secreta- 
ry of  Stati',  and  both  avowing  and  justifying  his 
intention  to  tight  Mexico,  in  ea.st'  of  invasion, 
while  the  trcty  of  annexation  was  de|)eniling, 
witiiout  awaiting  the  action  of  Congress, 

(The  message.) 

Ileiv  are  the  avowals  of  the  fact,  and  the  rea- 
sons lor  it— that  honor  reijuired  us  to  light  for 
Texas,  if  we  intrigued  her  into  a  war.  I  admit 
that  would  be  a  good  reason  between  indi- 
viduals, and  in  a  case  where  u  big  bully  should 
involve  a  little  fellow  in  the  light  again  albr  he 
had  got  himself  parted  ;  but  not  so  between  iia- 
t'.uis,  and  under  our  constifnlion.  The  en- 
gagement to  light  .Mexico  for  Texas,  while  we 
were  at  ja-aee  with  .Mexico,  was  to  make  war 
with  Mexico  ! — a  piire  of  business  which  lie- 
longed  to  the  Congii'ss,  and  which  should  have 
been  referred  to  them  !  an<l  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  concealed  from  lliein,  though  in  ses- 
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sion,  and  present !  and  the  fact  only  found  out 
after  the  trcx^ps  had  niuiched,  and  then  by  dint 
of  callH  from  tlie  Senate. 

The  proof  is  complete  that  the  loan  of  the 
land  an<l  naval  forces  was  to  fight  Mexico  while 
we  were  at  peace  with  her !  and  this  becomes  a 
great  turning  jwint  in  the  history  of  this  war. 
Without  this  pledge  given  by  our  Secretary  of 
State — without  his  reversal  of  Mr.  Tyler's  first 
decision — there  could  have  been  no  war ! 
Texas  and  Mexico  would  have  made  peace,  and 
then  annexation  would  have  followed  of  itself. 
The  victor  of  San  Jacinto,  who  had  gone  forth 
and  recovered  hy  the  sword,  and  erected  into  a 
new  repuldic  the  Wautiful  domain  given  away 
by  our  secretary  in  1819,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Texas  government,  and  was  successfully  and 
bonoraldy  conducting  his  country  to  peace  and 
acknowledged  independence.  If  let  alone,  he 
would  have  accomplislied  his  object ;  for  he  had 
already  surmounted  the  great  difficulty  of  the 
fi-st  Gtci) — the  armistice  and  the  commence- 
jiient  of  peace  negotiations ;  and  under  the 
powerful  mediation  of  (ireat  Britain  and 
France,  the  establishment  of  peace  was  certain. 
A  heavenly  benediction  rests  upon  the  labors 
of  the  peacemaker;  and  what  is  blessed  of  (iod 
must  succeed.  At  all  events,  it  does  not  lie  in 
the  mouth  of  any  man — and  least  of  all,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  mischief-maker — to  say  that  the 
peaceful  mediation  would  not  have  succeeded. 
It  was  the  part  of  all  men  to  have  aided,  and 
wished,  and  hojK'd  for  success  ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  our  secretary's  letter  of  April  11th, 
authentic  facts  warrant  the  assertion  that  Texas 
and  Mexico  would  have  made  i)eace  in  the 
spring  of  1 844.  Then  Texas  would  have  come 
into  this  Tnion  as  naturally,  and  as  easily,  and 
with  as  little  ollence  to  any  bo<ly,  as  Eve  went 
into  Adam's  Iwsom  in  the  garden  of  Eden. 
There  woidd  have  been  no  more  need  for  in- 
triguing politicians  to  get  ber  in,  by  plots  and 
tricks,  than  tiu-re  was  for  some  old  hag  of  ;i 
match-making  beldame,  with  her  arts  and  al- 
lurements, her  philters  and  her  potions,  to  get 
Eve  into  Adam's  bosom.  And  thus,  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  peace  negotiations  becomes  the 
great  turning  point  of  the  problem  of  the  Mexi- 
can war. 

The  pledge  of  the  11th  of  April  being  s{g)ivil, 
the  treaty  was  nigucd,  and  being  coinmunicate<l 
to  the  Senate,  it  was  njccted :   and  the  great 


reason  for  the  rejection  was  that  the  ratiliciition 
of  the  treaty  would  have  been  waii  with  .Me,\i- 
co  !  an  net  which  the  President  and  Senate  to- 
gether, no  more  than  President  Tyler  and  IiIn 
Secretary  of  State  together,  had  the  power  to 
make. 

The  treaty  of  annexation  was  signed,  and  in 
signing  it  the  secretary  knew  that  he  had  inaije 
war  with  Mexico.  No  less  than  three  formal 
notices  were  on  file  in  the  Department  of  .*^tiiti'. 
in  which  the  Mexican  government  solenuily  de- 
clared that  it  woidd  consider  annexation  as 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war;  ami  it  was 
in  allusion  to  the.se  notices  that  tlie  Secretary 
of  State,  in  his  notification  to  Mexico  i,(  tin.' 
signature  of  the  treaty,  said  it  had  Ixml'Ii  si>:mil 

IN  FULL  VIEW  OF  ALL  I'OSSIBLK  CO.NSKIJI  KX(  r.S  ! 

meaning  war  as  the  consequence  !  At  tlie  same 
time,  he  suited  the  action  to  the  word  ;  lie  sent 
off  detachments  of  the  army  and  navy,  and 
placed  them  under  the  command  of  President 
Houston,  and  made  him  the  judge  of  the  emer- 
gencies and  exigencies  in  which  they  were  to 
fight.  This  authority  to  the  President  of  Texas 
was  continued  in  full  force  until  after  the  njic- 
tion  of  the  treaty,  and  then  only  modified  liy 
placing  the  American  diplomatic  agent  in  Texiis 
between  President  Houston  and  the  naval  ami 
military  commanders,  and  making  hini  tlie  me- 
dium of  comnmnication  between  a  foreign  Pres- 
ident and  our  forces  ;  but  the  forces  tlieiiiselvcs 
were  not  withdrawn.  They  remained  on  tlu' 
Texian  and  Mexican  frontier,  waiting  for  tlu' 
e.vigenciis  and  emeTgencivs  in  which  they  were 
to  fight.  During  all  that  tinie  a  foreign  Presi- 
dent was  commander-in-chief  of  a  large  detach- 
ment  of  the  army  and  navy  of  tlie  I'nilcd 
States.  AVithout  a  law  of  Congress — witlmut 
a  nomination  from  the  President  and  cdiilir- 
niation  by  the  Senate — without  citizenship— 
without  tlie  knowledge  of  the  American  pco|ile 
— he  was  president-general  of  our  land  and  .-ca 
forces,  made  so  by  the  senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, with  authority  to  fight  them  against  .Mex 
ico  with  whom  we  were  at  peace — an  oliicc  aiiii 
authority  rather  above  that  of  lieutenant-gen- 
eral !— and  we  are  indebted  to  the  forbearance 
and  prudence  of  President  Houston  for  not  in- 
curring the  war  in  1844,  which  fell  uiwn  us  in 
1840.  This  is  a  iwint— this  secret  and  lawless 
apj)ointment  of  this  president-general  to  make 
war  upon  ?fIexico,  while  we  were  at  peace  with 
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her — on  whidi  I  should  like  to  hear  a  constitu- 
lionai  argument  from  the  senator  from  South 
I'urolinu,  Kliowin);  it  to  be  constitutional  and 
|jro|ier,  and  that  of  tbc  proposed  lieutcnant- 
^'enenil  unconstitutional  and  impro|K3r ;  and 
upon  which  he  )ia8  erected  himself  into  the 
fuirmaii  of  the  grand-jury  of  the  whole  Amcri- 
laii  |)i>ople,  and  pronounced  a  unanimous  ver- 
ilict  for  them  before  he  had  time  to  hear  from 
the  len-tliousaii;Ith  part  of  them. 

The  treat'  was  rejected  by  the  Senate ;  but 
.so  appreb' iisive  was  the  senator  of  immediate 
war.  that,  besides  keeping  the  detachments  of 
tiie  army  and  navy  at  their  posts,  a  messenger 
was  despatched  with  a  deprecatory  letter  to 
Mexico,  and  the  offer  of  a  large  sum  of  money 
(ten  millions  of  dollars)  to  purchase  i)eace  from 
her,  by  inducing  her  to  treat  for  a  boundary 
which  would  leave  Texas  within  our  limits. 
This  wufi  report :  and  I  would  not  mention  it, 
if  the  senator  was  not  present  to  contradict  it, 
if  not  correct.  Report  at  the  time  said  from 
five  to  ten  millions  of  dollars :  from  one  of  Mr. 
Shannon's  letters,  we  may  set  it  down  at  ten 
luillions.  lie  it  either  sum,  it  will  show  that 
the  senator  was  then  secretly  willing  to  pay  an 
immense  sum  to  pacify  Mexico,  although  he  now 
declares  that  he  does  not  know  how  he  will 
rote  in  relation  to  the  three  millions  rcsiwnsi- 
bly  asked  by  Mr.  Polk, 

Thy  SI  cretary  knew  that  he  had  made  war 
with  ifexico — that  in  accepting  the  gage  three 
times  laid  down,  he  had  joined  an  issue  which 
that  compound  of  Celtic  and  Roman  blood, 
called  Spanish,  would  redeem.  I  knew  it,  and 
said  il  on  this  floor,  in  secret  session-  -for  I  did 
not  then  choose  to  say  it  in  public — that  if 
there  was  but  one  man  of  that  blood  in  all 
Mexico,  and  he  no  bigger  than  fJeneral  Tom 
Thumb,  he  would  fight.  Senators  will  recollect 
it.    [Mr.  Mangum  nodded  assent.] 

I  now  come  to  the  last  act  in  this  tragedy  of 
errors — the  alternative  resolutions  adopted  by 
Congress  in  the  last  days  of  the  session  of  1844 
-'4"),  and  in  the  last  moments  of  Mr.  Tyler's 
administration.  A  resolve,  single  and  absolute, 
fur  the  admission  of  Texas  as  a  State  of  this 
Union,  had  been  made  by  the  Mouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives ;  it  came  to  this  body  ;  and  an  alter- 
native resolution  was  added,  subject  to  the 
clioice  of  the  President,  authorizing  negotia- 
tions for  the  admission,  and  appropriating  one 


hundred  thousand  dollars  to  ilefray  the  ex- 
jienses  of  these  negotiations.  A  senator  from 
North  Carolina,  not  now  a  member  of  this 
body,  but  who  I  have  the  pleasure  to  sei>  sit- 
ting near  nie  (Mr.  Haywood),  knows  all  al)out 
that  alternative  resolution ;  and  his  country 
owes  him  good  thanks  for  his  l.ibors  about  it. 
It  was  considered  by  every  body,  th.it  the 
choice  between  these  resolutions  belonged  to 
the  new  Pre'sident,  who  had  been  elected  with 
a  special  view  to  the  admission  of  Texas,  and 
who  was  already  in  the  city,  awaiting  the  morn- 
ing of  the  4th  of  March  to  enter  \ipon  the  exe- 
cution of  his  duties ;  and  upon  whose  adniinis- 
tratidn  all  the  evils  of  a  mistake  in  the  choice 
of  these  resolutions  were  to  fall.  We  all  ex- 
{K'Cted  the  question  to  Ik-  left  ojK'n  to  the  new 
President ;  and  so  strong  was  that  expectation, 
and  so  strong  the  feeling  against  the  decency  or 
propriety  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  ex- 
piring administration,  to  snatch  this  choice  out 
of  the  hands  of  Mr.  Polk,  that,  on  a  mere  sug- 
gestion of  the  possibility  of  such  a  proceeding, 
in  a  debate  on  this  flfM)r,  a  senator  standing  in 
the  relation  personally,  and  politically,  and  lo- 
cally to  feel  for  the  honor  of  the  then  i^ecretary 
of  State,  declared  they  would  not  have  the  au- 
dacity to  do  it.  Audacity  was  his  word:  and 
that  was  the  declaration  of  a  gentleman  of  honor 
and  patriotism,  Jio  longer  a  meniber  of  this 
bo<ly,  but  who  has  the  resix'Ct  and  best  wishes 
of  all  who  ever  knew  him.  1  speak  of  .Mr. 
McDuflRe,  and  quote  his  words  as  heani  at  the 
time,  and  as  since  printed  and  published  by 
others.  Mr.  ^IcDuflie  was  mistaken !  They 
did  have  the  au<lacity  !  They  difl  do  it,  or 
rather,  iik  did  it  (looking  at  Mr.  Calhoun) ;  for 
it  is  incontestable  that  Mr.  Tyler  was  notlnng, 
in  any  thing  that  related  to  the  Texas  question, 
from  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  his  last  Secreta- 
ry of  State.  Ilis  last  act,  in  relation  to  Texas, 
was  the  answer  which  Mr.  Nelson  gave  for  him 
through  the  agent.  Murphy,  denying  his  right 
to  lend  our  forces  to  the  President  of  Texas  to 
fight  the  Mexicans  while  we  were  at  peace  with 
them :  the  reversal  of  that  answer  by  his  new 
Becre-tary  was  the  extinction  of  his  power  u\er 
the  Texas  question.  Hk.,  the  then  Secretary  of 
State,  the  present  senator  from  South  Carolina, 
to  whom  1  address  myself,  did  it.  On  Sunday. 
the  second  day  of  March — that  day  which  pre- 
cofled  the  last  day  of  his  authority — and  on  that 
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day,  sacred  to  peace — the  council  sat  that  acted 
on  the  resohitions — and  in  the  darkness  of  a 
night  iiowlin^  with  the  storm,  and  battling  with 
the  elements,  as  if  Heaven  warred  upon  the 
audacious  act  (for  well  do  I  remember  it),  the 
fatal  messenger  was  sent  off  which  carried  the 
selected  resolution  to  Texas,  The  exit  of  the 
secretary  from  office,  and  the  start  of  the  mes- 
senger from  Wasltington,  were  coetancc,  — 
twin  acts — which  come  together,  and  will  be 
remembered  together.  The  act  was  then  done : 
Texas  was  admitted :  all  the  consequences  of 
admission  were  incurred — and  esiMJcially  that 
conse<iuence  which  Mr.  de  Bocancgia  had  de- 
nounced, and  which  our  secretary  had  accepted 
— wAii.  The  state  of  war  was  established — 
tile  status  belli  was  created — and  that  by  the 
operation  of  our  own  constitution,  as  well  as 
by  the  final  declaration  of  Mexico :  for  Texas 
then  being  admitted  into  the  Union,  the  war 
with  her  extended  to  the  whole  Union  ;  and 
the  duty  of  protecting  her,  devolved  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  selection 
of  the  absolute  resolution  exhausted  our  action  : 
the  alternative  resolution  for  negotiation  was 
defunct :  the  only  mode  of  admission  was  the 
absolute  one.  and  it  made  war.  Th.e  war  was 
made  to  Mr.  Polk's  hands :  his  administration 
came  into  existence  with  the  war  upon  its 
hands,  and  under  the  constitutional  duty  to 
protect  Texas  at  the  expense  of  war  with  Mex- 
ico: and  to  that  point,  all  events  rapidly  tended. 
The  Mexican  minister,  (Jeneral  Almonte,  who 
liad  returned  to  Washington  city  after  the  re- 
jection of  the  treaty  of  annexation,  demanded 
his  pas8j,;;rl8,  and  left  the  United  States.  The 
land  forces  which  had  beiu  advanced  to  the  Sa- 
bine, were  further  advanced  to  Corpus  Christi ; 
tlie  Alexican  troops  moved  towards  the  Kio 
Grande  :  the  llect  which  remained  at  Vera 
Cruz,  continued  there:  comnierce  died  out: 
the  citizens  of  each  country  left  the  other,  as 
far  as  they  could:  angrj  denunciations  filled 
the  press  of  each  country  :  and  when  a  minister 
was  sent  from  the  United  States,  his  reception 
was  refused.  The  state  of  war  existed  legally : 
all  the  circumstancL'S  of  war,  except  the  single 
circumstance  of  bloodshed,  existed  at  the  ai^ces- 
sion  of  Mr.  Polk  ;  and  the  two  countries,  Mexi- 
co and  the  United  States,  stood  in  a  ri'Iatiun  to 
eich  oO.jr  impossible  to  be  continued.  The 
marv.  I  upon  the  Kio  Grande  brought  on  the 


conflict — made  the  collision  of  arms — but  ni)t 
the  war.  The  war  was  prepared,  organized, 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  1m  fore  li, 
left  the  department.  It  was  his  ligiuy  to  tlie 
democracy,  and  to  the  Polk  adniini.-t ration— !ii> 
last  gift  to  them,  in  the  moment  of  taking'  u 
long  farewell.  And  now  he  sets  up  for  a  um\ 
of  peace,  and  throws  all  the  blame  of  war  iipoii 
Mr.  Polk,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  it. 

Cicero  says  that  Antony,  flying  from  Itoine 
to  the  camp  o^  Cicsar  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  was 
the  caase  of  the  civil  war  which  followed—as 
much  so  as  Helen  was  of  the  Trojan  war.  I  'I 
Helena  Tiojauis.  sic  iste  huic.  teipHbhrd  cau- 
sa belli — raitsa  peslis  atque  exitii  /nil.  He 
says  that  that  flight  put  an  end  to  all  chance 
of  accommodation  ;  closed  the  door  to  all  con- 
ciliation ;  broke  up  the  plans  of  all  jK-accalile 
men ;  and  by  inducing  Caesar  to  break  up  iiis 
camp  in  Gaul,  and  march  across  the  Rubicon. 
lit  up  the  flames  of  civil  war  in  Italy.  In  like 
manner,  I  say  that  the  flight  of  the  winged  mes- 
senger from  this  capital  on  the  Sunday  nifilit 
before  the  3d  of  March,  despatched  by  the  then 
Secretary  of  State,  in  the  expiring  nionunl  of 
his  power,  and  bearing  his  fatal  choice  to  the 
capital  of  Texas,  was  the  direct  canine  of  tiie 
war  with  Mexico  in  which  we  are  now  engajjtd, 
Like  the  flight  of  Antony,  it  broke  up  the  jilans 
of  all  peaceable  men,  slammed  the  door  upon 
negotiations,  put  an  end  to  all  chance  for  aicoin- 
modation,  broke  up  the  camp  on  the  Sabine. 
sent  the  troops  towards  Mexico,  and  lit  up  the 
war.  Like  Antony  and  Helen,  he  made  the 
war ;  unUkc  Antony,  he  docs  not  stand  to  it ; 
but,  copying  rather  the  conduct  of  the  j)ara 
mour  of  Helen,  he  flies  from  the  conflict  he  has 
provoked  !  and,  worse  than  Paris,  he  endeavors 
to  draw  along  with  him,  in  his  own  unhajipy 
flight,  the  whole  American  host.  Paris  fled 
alone  at  the  sight  of  Menclaus :  the  senator 
from  South  Carolina  urges  us  all  to  fly  at  tiic 
sight  of  Santa  Anna.  And,  it  may  he,  that 
worse  than  Paris  again,  he  may  refuse  to  re- 
turn to  the  field.  Paris  went  bark  under  the 
keen  reproach  of  Hector,  and  tried  to  fight : 

"  For  tlieo  tlie  ooliller  bleciln,  tlui  inntroii  iiiournK, 
And  wasteful  war  In  itli  Itt  fury  liurns.'' 

Stung  with  this  just  antl  keen  rebuke— this 
vivid  picture  of  the  ruin  he  had  made— Pans 
returned  to  the  field,  and  trivd  to  fight :  and 
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now,  it  remains  to  he  seen  whether  tlie  scnntir 
from  South  Cnroliim  can  do  the  same,  on  tiie 
view  of  the  ruin  wl.icli  he  has  made :  and,  if 
not,  whether  he  cannot,  at  least,  cease  to  oh- 
stnict  tlie  arms  of  others — ceaso  to  lal)or  to  in- 
volve tlie  whole  arniy  in  his  own  unmanly  re- 
treat. 

Upon  the  evidence  now  given,  drawn  from 
his  iiultlic  oHicial  acts  ahme,  lie  stands  the  un- 
disputed author  and  architect  of  that  calamity. 
History  will  so  write  him  down.  Inexorahle 
HisTOKV,  with  her  pen  of  iron  and  tablets  of 
brass,  will  so  write  him  down:  and  two  tlutu- 
sand  years  hence,  and  three  thousand  ^cars 
hence,  the  boy  at  his  lesson  shall  learn  it  in 
the  liook,  that  as  Helen  was  the  cause  f)f  the 
Trojan,  and  Antony  the  cause  of  the  Honum 
civil  war,  and  Lord  North  made  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  just  so  ci-rtainly  is  Jomn  ('.  CV\i.- 
HoiN  the  author  of  the  present  war  between  the 
United  States  and  .Mexico. 

He  now  sets  up  for  the  character  of  pacifica- 
tor— with  what  justice,  let  the  further  fact  j)r<)- 
claim  which  I  now  e.\po.«e.  Three  hundred 
news[)npers,  in  the  summer  of  1844,  in  the  pay 
of  the  administration  and  Department  of  State, 
sjmke  t'le  sontiments  of  the  Department  of 
State,  aufl  pursued  as  traitors  to  the  rnite<l 
States  all  who  were  foi  the  peaceable  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  by  scttlinp;  the  boundary  line  of 
Texas  with  Mexico  simultaneously  with  the  an- 
nexation. Here  is  the  instruction  under  which 
the  three  hundred  acted : 

"  As  the  conductor  of  the  olTicial  journal  hei-e, 
he  has  re(|Uested  me  to  answer  it  (yni;r  letter), 
which  request  I  comply  with  readily.     With 
rejrard  to  the  couivo  of  your  pa|>er.  you  can 
take  the  tone  of  the  adiiiinistiation  from  tin- 
♦    *     *     *     ,     I  think,  however,  and   w.iuld 
recoimiieud  that  you  wo\dil  confine  yourself  I'i 
attacks  upon  JU-nton.  showing  that  he  has  alli.il 
hini.«elf  with  the  whirrs  on  the  Te.xas  (|U(sli<)i 
Quote  Jackson's  letter  on  Te.x.as,  where  he  <1> 
nounces  all  those  as  traitors  to  the  coiuitry  "  h<' 
oppose  the  treaty.     Ai)ply  it  to  lUnton.         c- 
claim  that  Henton,  by  attacking:  Mr.  Tyler    iinl 
his  friends,  anil  driviup  them  from  the  parly,  i- 
aidiiijt  the  election  of  Mr.  Clay  ;  and  charjie  liitu 
with  doins  this  to  defeat  Mr.  Polk,  and  iu-ui' 
himself  the  succession  in  IHIH  ;  and  claim  tli;i 
fidl  justice  be  done  to  the  acts  and  motive^  of 
John  Tyler  liy  the  leaiier.s.     Harp  u]iou  these 
strinjrs.     Do  not  propose  the  iniion  ;  'it  is  the 
business  of  the  (lemocrats  to  do  this,  and  ,ii 
range  it  to  our  perlect  salisfactiou.'     /  ryd  ' 


hiTf  from  our  leading  friend  at  the  South. 
Such  is  the  course  which  I  recimuuend,  and 
which  you  can  pursue  or  not,  ncconlin};  to  your 
ival  attachment  to  the  administration.  L.>uk 
out  for  my  leader  of  to-morrow  as  an  indicator, 
and  n-gard  this  letter  as  of  the  most  strict  and 
inviolate  conlidence  of  chanicter." 

I  make  no  comment  on  this  letter,  nor  read 
the  other  parts  of  it:  a  time  will  come  for  that. 
It  is  an  original,  and  will  Keep,  and  will  prove 
itself.  I  merely  read  a  pai.i<.rraph  now,  to  show 
with  what  justice  the  jxtsoi'  who  was  iik  tho 
Department  of  State  when  t''.ise  three  hundred 
newspaiKTS  in  its  pay  were  thus  attackuig  tho 
men  ,f  jjcace,  now  sets  up  for  the  character  of 
paciticutor ! 

Mr  Caliioln.  Does  he  intend  to  say  that  I 
ever  wrote  su(;h  a  letter  ? 

Mr.  Ukmo.v.     I  reail  it.     I  say  nothing. 

Mr.  C.\LUOLN.  1  never  wrote  such  a  letter 
as  ihat  ! 

Mr.  Bknto.n.    I  have  not  said  so. 

Mr.  C.M.uoiN.  I  take  this  occasion  to  say 
that  I  never  exerciseil  the  slightest  inlluence 
over  that  pajier.  I  never  had  the  slightest  con- 
nection with  it.  I  never  was  a  subscriber  to  it, 
aiul  I  very  rarely  reail  it. 

Mr.  Hknton.  It  was  the  work  of  one  of  the 
uk^ans  of  the  administration,  not  ilohn  Jones, 
not  the  Jfddisoniiiii ;  an<l  the  instruction  was 
followed  by  three  iiiuidred  newspajiers  in  the 
jiay  of  the  Department  of  State. 

I  have  now  (inisheil  what  I  proposed  to  say, 

at  this  time,  in  relation  to  ihe  authorshij)  of  this 

war.     I  conline  my.self  to  the  ofTlciul  words  and 

;i    ^  of  the  senator,  ami  rely  upon  them  to  show 

;  he,  and  not  Mr.  Polk,  is  the  author  of  this 

unity.     But,  while  thus  presenting  him  as 

f  author  of  the  war,  I  do  not  believe  that  war 
v\  as  his  object,  but  only  an  incident  to  his  object ; 
uul  that  all  his  londuit  in  relation  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Texas  refers  itself  to  the  jieriods  of  '>ur 
presidential  elections,  and  to  some  connection 
with  those  elections,  and  e.xplains  his  activity 
and  inactivity  on  those  occasions.  Thus,  in 
May,  1811(1,  when  he  was  in  such  hot  and  violent 
haste  fur  immediate  admission,  the  election  of 
that  year  was  iiiiijcndiug.  and  Mr.  Van  Buren 
the  democratic  ( andidate  ;  and  if  the  Texa.s 
ipiestion  could  thru  have  lueu  brought  up,  he 
might  have  been  shoved  aside  just  as  easily  as 
he  was  afterward.s,  in  1844.    This  may  explain 
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his  activity  in  IS.'id.  In  1840,  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina  was  a  sort  of  a  sni>porter  of  Mr. 
Van  Biirun,  and  iiiinlit  liave  thonj^lit  that  one 
good  turn  deseiveH  another ;  and  so  nothing 
was  said  alwut  TcxaH  at  tliat  election — dan|i;er- 
ouH  as  was  the  least  delay  four  years  l)efore ; 
and  this  may  explain  the  inactivity  of  184(». 
Tlie  election  of  1H44  was  coming  on,  and  tlie 
s<'nator  from  South  Carolina  was  on  the  tuif 
himself;  and  then  the  Texas  «iue8tion,  with  all 
its  dangers  and  alarms,  which  had  so  accommo- 
datingly jxjstponed  themEelves  for  seven  good 
j'ears,  suddenly  woke  up;  and  with  an  activity 
and  vigor  proiwirtioned  to  its  long  repose.  In- 
stant admissir)n,  at  all  hazards,  and  at  the  ex- 
IR'iise  of  renewing  hostilities  Itetween  Mexico 
and  Texas,  and  involving  the  United  States  in 
them,  became  indispensahle — necessary  to  our 
own  salvation — a  clear  case  of  self-defence  ;  and 
then  commenced  all  those  machinations  which 
ended  in  the  overthrow  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  and 
Sir.  Clay  for  the  presidency,  and  in  producing 
the  present  war  with  Mexico ;  hut  without 
making  the  senator  President.  And  this  may 
explain  his  activity  in  1844.  Now,  another 
presidential  election  is  approaching  ;  and  if  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  rule  which  interprets  certain 
gentlemen's  declarations  hy  their  contraries,  he 
will  be  a  candidate  again  :  and  this  may  explain 
the  reasons  of  the  production  of  that  string  of 
resolutions  which  the  senator  lai<l  upon  the  table 
last  week  ;  and  upon  which  he  has  recjuired  us 
to  vote  instantly,  as  he  did  in  (he  sudden  Texas 
movement  of  IH'.'iG^  and  with  the  same  magiste- 
rial look  and  attitude.  The  Texas  slave  (jues- 
tion  has  gone  by — the  Florida  slave  (juestioii 
has  gone  by — there  is  no  chance  for  it  now  in 
any  of  its  old  haunts :  hence  the  neeessit}'  for 
u  new  theatre  of  agitation,  even  if  we  have  to  go 
as  far  as  California  for  it,  and  before  we  have 
got  California.  And  thus,  all  the  senator's  con- 
duct in  relation  to  Texas,  though  involving  his 
country  in  war,  may  have  had  no  other  object 
than  to  govern  a  itresidentiaJ  election. 

Our  northern  friends  have  exceeded  my  hoi)es 
and  ex{H.'ctalions  in  getting  themselves  and  the 
Union  safe  through  the  Texas  and  Florida  slave 
questions,  and  are  entitled  to  a  little  rejiose. 
So  fur  from  thai,  they  are  now  to  be  plunged 
into  a  California  slave  question,  long  before  it 
could  arise  of  itself,  if  ever.  The  string  of  reso- 
lutions laid  on  the  table  by  the  .senator  fioiu 


South  Carolina  is  to  raise  a  new  slave  c|iieHtion 
on  the  lM)rders  of  the  I'acilic  Ocejui.  wliicli.  ii|)iin 
his  own  principles,  caiuiot  soon  occur,  if  ever. 
He  will  not  take  the  country  by  concjuest  only 
by  treaty — ami  that  treaty  to  be  got  by  >ittiiit: 
out  the  Mexicans  on  a  line  of  o<ciiiiatioii,  At 
the  same  time,  he  shows  tliat  he  ki:ii\\>  that 
Spanish  blood  is  g<H)d  at  that  game,  and  slmw- 
that  they  sat  it  out,  and  fought  it  oui,  i'ur  Nio 
years,  against  the  Moors  wcnpying  half  tluii 
country.  By-thc-by,  it  was  only  7(»t) ;  liut  tlial 
is  enough  ;  one  hundred  years  is  no  object  in 
such  a  matter.  The  Spaniards  held  out  TuO 
years  against  the  M(M)rs,  holding  half  their 
coiuitrj',  and  .lOI)  against  the  \'i>ij;otlis,  occupy- 
ing the  half  of  the  other  half;  and.    \1ihI  i« 

more  material,  whipped  them  boti t  at  the 

end  of  the  time.  This  is  a  iK)(ir  chanci'  fur  ('uli- 
fornia  on  the  senator's  principle.-.  1 1  is  five 
regiments  would  be  wliipin-d  out  in  a  fraction 
of  the  time  ;  but  no  matter  ;  men  coiiliii>l  luon 
violently  for  nothing  than  forsimictliin^',  and  it 
he  can  get  up  a  California  slave  (pie-tiun  now, 
it  will  answer  all  the  pnrjHJses  of  a  reality,  even 
if  the  question  should  never  arise  in  iioinl  of 
fact. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  ha.-  been 
wroug  in  all  this  business,  from  lic;:iiining  U< 
ending — wrong  in  181',),  in  giving  aw.iy  Texas- 
wrong  in  18.'{0,  in  his  .sudden  and  hot  lia.^te  t" 
gel  her  back — wrong  in  all  his  niacliinatiuns  (in 
bringing  on  the  Texas  question  of  I.s  J I — wron^ 
in  breaking  up  the  armistice  ami  r-  ace  negotia- 
tions Ijetween  Mexico  and  Texa- — wrung  in 
secretly  .sending  the  army  ami  navy  to  tight 
Mexico  while  we  were  at  pia<e  willi  her — w ron^; 
in  swretly  appointing  the  President  of  Texas 
president-general  of  the  army  and  navy  uC  the 
United  States,  with  leave  to  light  tlieni  :igain-t 
a  power  with  whom  we  were  at  peaci — w  idiig 
in  writing  to  Mexico  that  he  took  Texas  in  view 
of  all  possible  consequences,  inianiiig  war- 
wrong  in  secretly  otTering  Mexic  i,  at  the  same 
time,  ten  millions  of  dollars  to  hn.-h  nji  the  war 
which  he  h.id  created— wrong  now  in  nCu.-ing 
Mr.  Polk  three  millions  t<.  aid  in  j;i'lting  out  of 
the  war  which  he  maile— wmng  m  throwing 
the  blame  of  t'ns  war  of  his  own  making  u(«ju 
'  the  shoulders  jf  Mr.  Polk— wrojiy  w  In-  retreat 
I  and  occupation  line  of  policy— wi'iv.-  mi  ex|tel- 
ling  ohl  Father  Witchie  from  th'  .n  nate,  who 
I  worked  ^o  liaul   for  him  during;  tla  'lexas  un- 
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luxation — iind  rnoio  wniii;;  now  tliitn  t'Vir.  in 
thiit  string;  of  rcsoliitiunrt  which  ho  lius  laid 
ii|Min  tlic  t«hk>.  and  in  which,  U8  Sylla  i-aw  in 
ihf  \  ounf?  Ci«>Har  many  .Muriuscs,  so  do  I  Kic  in 
thi'in  many  nnllifitutianH. 

In  a  |)ic(ui-c  of  so  many  and  such  ilrcadful 
errors,  it  is  hard  to  H|R'cify  tiii'  worst,  or  to  dwell 
ii|x)n  any  ono  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest ;  hut 
there  is  one  foatiii'u  in  this  jiicturo  of  enormi- 
ties whicii  seems  entitled  to  that  distinction : 
I  allude  to  the  |iliHl;:e  ii|M)n  which  the  armistict^ 
and  the  jicace  negotiations  hetween  Mexico  and 
Texas  were  l)roken  up  in  1H44,  and  those  two 
countries  jnit  hack  into  a  state  of  war,  and  our- 
selves involved  in  the  contest.  The  story  is 
lirielly  told,  und  admits  of  no  dispute.  The  let- 
ter of  17th  of  Jumuiry  is  the  a<'cusinp  ivcord. 
fioin  whicli  there  is  noescajn'.  lis  awful  words 
cannot  In-  read  now  without  freezing  up  the 
liloiid :  'It  is  known  to  you  that  an  armisti(.-e 
exists  hetwecn  Mexico  and  Texiis,  and  that  ne- 
);()tiations  for  pence  are  now  }?oin}r  on  inider  the 
mediation  of  two  poweiful  sovereinns,  nuitually 
friendl;  If  we  yield  to  yotir  solicitation  to  Ik> 
annexed  to  the  United  States,  under  these  cir- 
cinnstances.  we  shall  draw  upon  on-  ilv  a 
fresh  invasion  from  Mexico,  incur  the  ut-  •>':<- 
tion  of  had  faith,  and  lose  the  fi'iendship  and 
roi^H't  of  the  two  jrreat  mediating  powers. 
Now,  will  you,  ill  the  event  of  our  awvdinj;  to 
y>nr  reijuest,  steji  hetween  us  und  Mexico  and 
take  the  war'  otf  our  hands?"  This  was  the 
letter,  and  the  terrihle  (juestion  with  which  it 
concludeil.  Mr.  I'pshur,  to  whom  it  was  atl- 
dressol,  pive  it  no  answer.  In  the  fort}'  days 
that  his  life  was  spare<l,  he  pive  it  no  answer. 
Mr.  .Nelson,  his  tem|)orary  su«>'»"ssor.  pive  it  an 
aiiswiT  ;  and,  siR'akinj;  for  (lie  ('resident  of  \\\v 
Inited  States,  positively  refuwd  f"  take  annexa- 
tion on  the  awful  terms  projmsed.  This  answer 
was  .sent  to  Texas,  ami  put  an  end  lo  all  ntjiotia- 
tion  for  annexation.  The  senat'T  from  Sonili 
Carolina '•amr'  into  the  Department  of  State,  pro- 
cured the  reversal  of  the  I'resideni's  di'ci^ion, 
and  jrave  the  pledt;e  to  the  whole  extent  that 
Texas  asked  it.  Without,  in  the  least  denyiiif: 
the  knowledge  of  the  ai'inistice,  and  the  nejiotia- 
tiiins  for  [«ace,  anil  all  the  terrihle  conserjui-nces 
whicli  were  til  result  from  their  lireac'h,  lie  ac- 
cepts the  whole,  and  ^rives  the  fatal  pledfre  which 
his  preilecessors  had  n  fused  :  aricl  follows  it  up 
by  M-niling  our  troojis  untl  ships  to  ti};ht  a  peo[»le 


with  \s  ho.n  we  were  at  fn-ace — the  wh  >le  veiled 
hy  the  I'janlle  of  secrecy,  and  pretexted  hy  mo- 
tives as  unfountled  as  tlu'y  were  ahsurd.  Now, 
what  say.s  morality  and  Christianity  to  this  con- 
duct ?  Certaiidy,  if  two  individuals  were  en- 
Hajred  in  strife,  and  twottthers  shotdd  part  them, 
and  put  them  under  an  agreement  to  snhmit  to 
an  amicahle  settlement :  and  while  the  settle- 
ment was  going  on,  another  man,  lying  Ixhind 
a  hedge,  shoidd  secntly  instigate  ono  of  the  par- 
ties to  hreiik  oir  the  agreement  ami  renew  the 
strife,  and  promi^e  to  take  the  light  oil'  his  hands 
if  he  did  :  what  woidd  monility  and  Clirislianily 
.say  to  this  ?  Surely  the  maledictinn  of  all  good 
men  would  fall  upon  the  man  who  li.id  inti  rft-ied 
to  renew  the  strife.  And  if  this  wimld  In-  the 
voice  01  all  good  men  in  the  ease  of  nu  n-  in<li- 
viduals,  what  would  it  he  when  the  ^tIife  was 
hetween  nation.s,  and  when  the  renewal  of  it  was 
to  involve  a  third  nation  in  the  contest,  and  such 
a  war  as  we  now  have  with  onr  sister  repuhlic 
of  Mexico  ?  This  is  the  feature  which  sianils 
out  in  the  awful  picture:  this  is  the  (piesiion 
which  now  jireseuts  itself  to  t'le  moral  sense  of 
the  civili/ed  world,  in  Judging  the  coiidncl  of 
the  ^enator  fron.  South  Carolina  in  writing  that 
letter  of  the  1  llh  of  April.  1><44.  aggniv:i;-d  hy 
now  throwing  upon  another  the  hlaiiir  of  a  wai 
for  which  he  then  contractol. 


CIIAl'TKR    CL. 

.Ml!.  I'mLK's  IX.VIdl  U.\L  ADDUKSS,  AM)  C.MII.NET. 

This  was  the  longest  ad<ln'>>  of  the  Kind  which 
had  yet  Ik'cu  di-!i\ired,  and  although  roiid»  iiined 
hy  its  nature  to  declarations  uf  general  ]ii'inci- 
ples.  there  Wire  -onu'  topics  on  winch  it  <lwelt 
with  more  |)ariicularity.  The  hlosings  of  the 
I'nion.  and  the  necessity  of  its  preservation 
were  largely  enforced,  and  not  withmii  point, 
eonsiikriug  recent  niuiiifestations.  Oni  title  to 
the  Oregon  Teirilory  was  asserted  as  dear  and 
mdisputahle,  and  the  deteiiniiiatinn  avowed  to 
protect  our  settler>  there.  The  >entinieiits  were 
g(K)il.  hut  tlu'  neivssily  or  propriety  of  avowing 
them  so  positively,  was  (piile  «niestioiiahle,  see- 
ing that  this  tith'  was  then  a  ^uhjeei  of  negotia- 
tii«  with  tiivat  Ihiiain,  upon  the  harmony  of 
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which  ft  lU'claration  ho  ijositivc  ini;;ht  hnvc  nn 
ill  etrfct :  and  in  fact  tiiil.  Tlin  iftiirn  voiiv 
from  Londdii  was  c-qiially  |>0!<itivo  on  tlie  nthr-r 
Bide ;  and  tin-  iiu'vitni)ility  of  war  became  the 
iinmi'diatf  cry.  Tlie  j>aHt<afre  hy  (.'onjircHs  of  tho 
Texas  annexation  R'sohition  was  dwelt  njion 
with  (Treat  exnitation.  and  the  nioasni-c  con- 
sidered as  consummated  from  the  n-al  disposi- 
tion of  Texas  for  the  measure,  and  her  jrreat 
desire  to  <iet  a  partner  in  the  war  with  ^fexico, 
whieli  would  take  its  expenses  and  burdens  otf 
her  hands. 

'J'he  cabinet  miniRters  were  nominated  and 
conlirmed  the  same  day — the  Senate,  as  always, 
beintj  convened  on  the  4th  day  of  March  for  tliat 
purpose  :  James  Ihichanan,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Secretary  of  State  ;  Robert  J.  AVaiker.  of  Mis- 
piN.-il)pi,  Sei.rvtaiy  of  the  'I'reasury  ;  AVilliam  L. 
Man;y,  of  New  Yoi  k,  Secivtary  at  War  ;  (Jeorpe 
Haneroft,  of  Massiichusetts.  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  ;  ('ave.Iohnsi  n,  of  Tenncs.^ee,  Postmaster- 
general  ;  .lohn  Y.  .Mason,  of  Virfrinia.  Attoniey- 
pencral.  The  iasl  was  the  only  one  retained 
of  the  late  eabiuet.  Mr.  Calhoun  expected  to 
be,  and  desired  it,  to  prosecute,  ft.s  he  said,  the 
Ore^ron  nej^otiations,  which  lie  ha<I  commented  ; 
and  also  to  conHnue  a  certain  di|)lomatic  cor- 
resi)ondi  rice  with  Tnuice,  on  tho  hubject  of  sla- 
very, which  he  opened  throujrh  Wiu.  \\.  Kin^' — 
(rnatly  to  the  puzzle  of  the  Kin<r,  I.ouis  Phil- 
lippe,  and  his  ministers.  In  place  of  the  Slate 
Deiiartment  he  was  ollired  the  mission  to  Lon- 
tlon,  which  he  reliised  ;  a  ^d  tlie  same  beinfj; 
oflered  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Francis  W.  Pickens.it 
was  refused  by  him  also :  and  the  word  became 
current,  -infl  was  justified  by  the  event,  that 
neither  .Mr.  Calhoun,  nur  any  of  his  friends, 
would  take  otlice  under  this  administration.  Tn 
other  ri'spects,  there  wa.s  some  balk  and  clian^c 
after  thi-  <abiuet  had  bei'u  a>:ned  u|ion — which 
was  done  in  Tennessee.  (i«'neral  William  O. 
Butler,  the  jiarticular  friend  of  Ceneral  .Jackson, 
liad  bull  biou;i;ht  on  to  receive  the  jilace  of 
secretary  at  War.  He  came  in  company  with 
the  Pri'sident  elect,  at  his  sju'cial  request,  from 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  was  not  spared  to 
Ktoj)  at  his  own  Ikiusc  to  p-t  his  wardrobe, 
thou^ih  in  sijrht  i.>f  it :  ho  was  thrown  out  by  the 
ell'eet  of  a  cirruitoua  airarifrement  of  which  Mr. 
Polk  was  the  dirpe,  anil  himself  the  victim.  In 
the  orifiirral  cast  of  the  cabinet.  Mr.  Silas  Wright, 
the  (Jovernor  elect  of  New  York,  and  to  whom 


Mr.  Polk  was  indebted  for  his  election,  was  to 
be  Secn'tary  of  the  Treasrrry.    It  was  oll'ered  {n 
liim.     He  refuned  it,  a.s  he  did  all  onicc:  it  was 
then  intended  fnr  Mr.  Azai-iah  Flap;;,  the  able 
and  iircorruptible  comptioller  of  New  York,  the 
friend  of  Wripht  and  Varr  llrrren.     He  was  .mi- 
por-scdeil  by  the  ,-anre  inlri^ne  whi(  h  displanl 
Oenei-al   Hutler.     Mr.    Holnrt   J,  Walk(  r  l,i„l 
b<H'n  intended  for  Attovirey-jrerrei-al :  he  biv)ii;;lit 
an  influence  to  bear  upon  Mr.  Polk,  which  i-.ir- 
ried  him  info  the  Treasury.    'I'hat  displaced  .Mr. 
Fla^'K.     But  New  York  was  not  n  State  to  bo 
left  <jrrt  of  the  cabinit,  and  no  jilafe  could  !•«■ 
made  for  1  er  except  in  the  War  Pepar-trnent ; 
and  Mr.  Vaii  Uiiren  and  CJovcrrior  AVrijjlit  weri' 
notified  accordinjriy,  with  the  irrtiiiiatiorr  that 
the  place  belonjred  to  oire  of  their  friends;  iinil 
to  name  hirrr.     They  did  so  upon  the  instant. 
and  named  .Mr\  Benjamin  F.  Butler ;  arnl,  1k- 
(?inninj:  to  bo  a  little  sirsjaciorrs.  and  to  ^'iiiu'l 
anaiirst  all    danper  of  losing;,  or  delaying:  the 
name  on  the  road,  a  Hp(rial  mesKtnf:er  was  de- 
spatched to  Washirr};ton,  to  travel  day  and  ni;.'lil, 
and  (JO  straijrht  to  the  President,  and  (Uposit 
the  name  in  \m  hands.     The  nre.s.sengt  r  did  8o— 
and  was  infornred  tliat  he  was  (ifieeii  miruito 
too  late  !  tirat  the  place  ha<l  laerr  assi^rned  tn 
Mr.  Wm.  1j.  Mai-cy.     And  that  was  the  bejrin- 
niug  of  the  nraterial  danra>re  (not  in  Ko.vsulli's 
sense  of  the  word),  which  Mr.  Polk's  adniiiii.- 
tr-ation  diil  to  Mr.  Van  Brrrerr,  (loveriior  Wrijjlit, 
and  their  friends. 


CHAPTER  OLI. 
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ADMIN  ISTI!  ATll  IN  Ota;  A  N  ;  M  K.  Til  i  >M  AS  1:11  l.lllK 
ANDTIIK  DAII.V  f.NKiN  bllisl  ITI  ri;i>. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  Arigirst,  18 U,  tli.it  a 
leading  citizen  of  Sorrth  Carolina,  and  a  cln-e 
fi-iend  of  Mr.  Calhoun — one  who  had  been  ai  tlie 
Ihillimorv  presidential  conventinn.  but  in'i  in  it 
-  ari'iveil  at  .Mi-.  Polk's  r-esidence  in  Teiines.-ee, 
had  interviews  with  him,  and  made  known  the 
condition  on  which  the  vote  of  Snutli  Carnlina 
for  hiMi  mijtlit  be  dependent.  That  cniidition 
was  to  discontinue  Mr,  Blair  a."  the  orj;an  ot 
the  administration  if  he  should  be  elected.  The 
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electoral  vote  of  the  Stnto  bcinp  in  tlic  linnds 
of  till*  (iciu'iul  AKsi-nifily,  and  not  in  the  pi-oplp, 
was  (lisjMina'ole  by  the  |)oIit!cians,  and  liiul  l)ocn 
linhittmlly  disposed  of  hy  tlieni — Hn<l  even  twin' 
thrown  away  in  the  Mpacc  of  a  few  yearn.  Mr. 
I'olk  wn.s  wrtain  of  tlie  vott-  r,f  t»iL  h'tato  if  lio 
screed  to  the  re(|uiicd  »;(-■.  lilion:  and  lie  did 
-n.  Mr.  Ulair  waH  agreed  to  be  niv<n  nj).  That 
woii  propitiation  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  to  whom  Mr. 
iilnir  wa.H  obno.xiouH  on  account  of  his  inex- 
orable opi)<)sition  to  nullification,  and  itn  author. 
.Mr.  Ulair  wua  also  obno.\ious  to  Mr.  Tyler  be- 
cuuse  of  liis  determined  o|i|io>ition  both  to  him, 
and  to  his  administration.  The  (ilobe  news- 
pajKr  was  a  sjK'ar  in  liin  .side,  and  won!<l  con- 
tinue to  be  so;  and  to  get  it  out  had  been  one 
of  the  an.vieties  and  labors  of  his  presidential 
life.  Ho  had  exhausted  all  the  schtines  to 
(|uit'f,  or  to  gain  it,  without  s>jcecHs.  A  print- 
iii};  job  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  IimiI  l>ecn  at 
one  time  given  to  hi.s  otllce,  with  the  evident 
design  to  soften  him :  to  avoid  that  suspicion 
he  struck  the  harder;  and  the  job  was  taken 
away  wlun  partly  executed.  It  now  became 
the  interest  of  Mr.  Polk  to  assist  Mr.  Tyler  in 
silencing,  or  i)unishing  that  paper ;  and  it  was 
iloue.  Mr.  Tyler  had  accepted  the  ncmination 
nf  liis  convention  for  the  presidcicy.  and  was 
in  die  field  with  an  array  of  electoral  candidates 
struggling  for  it.  lie  stood  no  chanct!  to  obtain 
a  single  electoral  vote  :  l)Ut  Mr.  I'olk  wa.s  in  no 
cmilition  to  be  able  to  l(\se  any  part  of  the 
popular  vote.  Mr.  Tyler,  now  fidly  rej.iidiated 
hy  the  wliigs,  and  carrying  democratic  colors, 
and  witli  the  power  and  patronage  of  the 
federal  govcriunent  in  his  hands,  would  take  oil' 
some  votes — enough  in  a  closely  contested  Statt 
to  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  Mr.  Clay.  Hence 
it  Ix-came  essential  to  pet  Mr.  Tyler  out  of  the 
way  of  Mr.  Polk;  and  to  do  that,  the  condition 
was,  to  get  Mr.  Hlair  o'lt  of  the  way  of  Mr. 
Tyler.  Mr.  Polk  was  an.xious  for  this.  A 
Iriend  of  liis,  who  afterwards  iM-came  a  member 
of  his  cabinet,  wrote  to  him  in  -Iidy.  that  the 
main  obstacle  to  Mr.  Tylei's  withdrawal  was 
the  course  of  the  fllobe  towards  liim  and  his 
friends.  Another  of  those  most  interested  in  the 
result  urgefl  Mr.  Polk  to  devise  some  ino<le  of 
iuihicing  Mr.  Tyler  to  withdraw,  and  (Jeneral 
•luokson  was  rei|uesti'd  "to  (isrirldiu  (lie  iiio- 
tivi:^  vliicfi  uctuiitt'd  the  C(>un<i'  of  thi:  (ilalic 
tuwdids  Mr.  Tyler  and  his  friends.    These 


farts  np)H>ar  in  a  letter  from  Mr,  IVdk  to  ficne- 
ral  .lackson,  in  which  he  sayn  to  him:  "  'I'lie 
tiitiin  (ihjert  in  the  waij  of  Mr.  Tylir\t  irith- 
drinral.  is  the  rouisr  if  the  ii'lohr  toirtirds  him- 
self  and  his  friends.^'  These  commuiiicalionH 
took  place  in  the  month  Wfore  the  South  Caro- 
lina gpiitleimm  visited  Tennessee.  Mr.  Polk's 
letter  to  (Jeneral  .lackson  is  dated  the  12.1  d  of 
•Inly.  In  about  as  short  time  after  tint  visit 
as  infortiiation  could  come  frum  Tenin'ssee  to 
Washington.  Mr.  Tyler  publicly  withdrew  his 
presidential  pretensions!  and  his  ofTit'ial  psiper. 
the  .Madisoniaii,  and  his  siipporttrs,  pa>^ed  over 
to  Mr.  Polk.  Tlie  inference  is  irresistible,  that 
the  consideratioti  of  receiving  the  vot'-  of  ,'^onth 
Carolina,  and  of  getting  Mr.  I'yler  out  of  the 
way  of  Mr.  I'olk,  was  the  agreement  to  displiwe 
.Mr.  Hlair  as  government  editor  Jf  he  should  be 
electe«l. 

And  now  we  crmie  to  another  fact,  in  this 
connection,  as  the  phrase  is,  about  which  also 
there  is  no  dispute;  and  that  fact  is  this:  on 
the  fourth  day  of  November,  l^H,  being  aftt-r 
Mr.  Tyler  had  joined  Mi'.  I'<dk.  and  when  the 
near  approach  of  the  j.residential  election  au- 
thorized reliable  ciilciilalions  to  be  made  on  its 
ivsult,  the  sum  of  ,'|> '>( l.( )i in,  by  an  order  frnm 
the  Trea>iiry  in  Washington,  was  t:ikcii  from  a 
respectable  bank  in  Philadelphia,  where  it  was 
safe  and  convenient  fur  |iutilic  use.  anil  traiisfiired 
to  a  village  bank  in  tin-  interior  of  IN  nn^ylvaiiia, 
where  there  was  no  public  use  for  it,  and  wheio 
its  safety  was  (|Uestionable.  This  appiars  frnm 
the  records  of  the  Treasury.  Authentic  let- 
ters writti'ii  in  December  following  from  the 
person  who  had  control  of  this  village  bank 
(Simon  Cameron.  Esi|.,  a  senator  in  Congress), 
went  to  a  gentleman  in  Tennessie,  infi inning 
him  that  .'Sot ).t  10(1  was  in  his  hands  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  new  governiociit  organ 
in  Washington  City,  prtiposing  to  him  to  be  its 
editor,  and  urging  him  to  come  on  to  Washing- 
ton for  the  purpose.  These  letters  were  sent  to 
.\nilrew  Jackson  Donelson,  Es(|..  connection  and 
e.x-private  Secretary  of  President  Jackson,  who 
imme<liately  refused  the  iirofl'ered  editorship. 
and  turned  over  the  letters  to  (ieiu'ral  Jackson, 
His  (Jackson's)  generous  and  high  biooil  l>oiled 
with  indignation  at  what  seemed  to  be  a  sacrifice 
of  Mr.  Hlair  for  some  political  (;onsideration  ;  for 
'  the  letters  were  so  written  as  to  imply  a  cogni- 
)  zancc  on  the  pait  of  Mr.  Polk,  and  of  two  jicr- 
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MllllH  wlio  won'  fO    Ik!    nU'tlllK'l-S   Ol    lllr<    <  ill.illfl  ; 

nmi  tliiit  «'<i^iiixiiii(-i>  wax  i<trfn){tlii>i>i<i  l>y  ii  /'art 
utikiiovvii  111  tifiicnil  .Iiuknoii,  ?(«);(»•///,  I liiit  Mr. 
I'olk  liiiiiMilf,  ill  iluf  ^'^•asl•ll,  |ir<i]M).siMl  to  Mr. 
Illtiir  to  yicltl  tn  .Mr.  Doiu-I.'^dii  u.m  ucdal  iilitor 
— Iiiiiisfir  wriliiijr  mh  nmii  ;  wliicli  .Mr.  Ulair 
ullirly  nfii.-ftl.  It  wnr*  a  i-oiilrivaiuv  of  Mr. 
I'olk  In  p't  rill  III'  Mr.  Illair  in  cniiiiiliaiici'  witli 
liis  t'iifra;z(-iiR'iit  to  Mr.  i'alliniui  and  .Mr.  'I\l*'r, 
witlidul  hifakin^  with  .Mr.  Hlairanil  liis  frii'nii.s ; 
l>ut  III'  liail  to  iloal  uitli  u  man,  and  \vitli  nuii, 
who  wouM  havo  no  sucli  Ini^ir-iiuinjrt'r  work  ; 
ami  to  wlioni  an  o|k'Ii  lutach  wa.s  jtivfi'mldi'  to 
n  Hiniiilatol  friciKUhip :  (icncral  tlacksoii  winlc 
to  Mr.  Itlair  to  appri.^to  liiiii  of  v  )iat  wan  p*in^ 
on,  and  to  assure  him  of  lii.n  sttudfiiol  fri»'iidshi|i 
nnd  to  h't  him  know  that  Mr.  Uitchic,  of  tlic 
Kichmund  Kmiiiirir,  was  ihi-  in-ison  to  lake 
lilat'f  on  Ihf  ri'fiiHal  of  Andivw  .larksoii  Donol- 
hoii.  and  to  foroti'll  mi.'«'hi(.'fs  to  Mr.  I'olk  and 
Iii.s  parly  if  hi'  fi-ll  into  thist-  .schfinis,  of  wliioli 
Mr.  Iloliirt  .1.  Walkrr  was  hidiovrd  to  Iki  tlu' 
chii'f  conlriMr,  and  othfis  of  tho  oihinct 
jiassivi-  inslrnniints.  On  tlu'  I  Itli  of  Diwin- 
litr.  IsU,  lie  ((Joiu'fal  Jackson)  wroto  to  Mr. 
ISIair: 

'•  \\\i\  thi'iv  ir*  niiolhcr  projt'cl  on  foot  as  void 
of  pMi<l  .si'iisc  and  hi'm-lit  to  thi*  (h-inocratic 
cansi'  as  tlio  otiur.  hut  not  as  wickfd.  |irocird- 
in^  from  weak  and  inexperienced  minds.  It  is 
this  :  to  liriiivt  ahont  a  partnership  hetwet-n  you 
anci  Mr.  liitehie.  yon  to  continue  proprietor,  and 
Kill  hie  tile  editor.  'I'liis,  to  me,  is  a  most  ex- 
traoiiliiiary  conception  coiniiifj  from  any  well- 
informed  mind  or  e.x|R'rienced  |ioliticiaii.  It  is 
true,  .Mr.  Kitchie  i«  an  exjieriinced  editor,  hut 
soineliiiK's  (roes  otf  at  iialf  cock  hefore  lie  sees 
tlio  whole  tnoimd,  and  does  the  party  ;;rt'at 
injury  iiefoie  lie  seis  his  eiTor,  and  then  has 
great  dillitulty  to  fivt  hack  into  the  rijrht  track 
a^raiii.  Witness  his  course  on  my  removal  of 
the  deposits,  and  how  much  injury  he  <lid  us 
licfoiv  he  pit  into  the  right  track  afrain. 
Another /(/«.*• /«/(»  he  made  when  he  went  off 
with  Itives  and  the  conservatives,  and  advocated 
lor  the  safe  keejiinjrof  the  |iiililic  a-venne  special 
deposits  in  the  ."'^tate  hanks,  as  if  where  the 
directory  were  cuiTupt  there  could  he  anymore 
.security  in  special  <ie]iosits  in  corrupt  hanks 
than  in  general  di'posits,  and  it  was  some  time 
hefoie  this  great  ahsurdity  could  ho  heat  out  of 
his  mind. 

'"  '"lie^e  are  visionary  measures  of  what  I  call 
weak  jioliticiaiis  who  suggest  them,  hut  who 
wish  to  hecome  great  hy  foolish  changes. 
I'olk,  I  lielieve,  will  stick  hy  you  faithfully  ; 
should  he  not,  he  is  lost;  hul  I  have  no  fears 


hut  that  he  will,  and  In'ing  informed  contiilcn- 
lially  of  this  moveinriil,  may  have  it  in  his  jMiwrr 
to  put  ii  ////  (/.(ir/i.   'Ihcii'  will  Ih'  great  iiilri^jiu' 
going  on  at   Washington  this  winter."— (/A, 
II,  ISM.) 

'•  I  fear  there  niX'  some  of  our  dein<N*mtic 
friends  who  are  trying  to  liring  ahoiil  a  parttu  r- 
ship  of  which  I  wr<ite  you,  which  sliow^  a  wani 
of  conlideiice,  or  something  wor-c.     Ilr  nii  vmir 
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guard  no  partnership;  yon  have  thecontiii 
of  the  great  ImhIv  of  the  democrats,  and  I  I 
no  conlideiice  in  shifting  politicians."  -i/hri 
h,r,  '21.) 

"  .AnothiT  plan  is  to  get  Mr.  Hilchie  inlir- 
este<l  ns  editor  of  the  (ilohe — nil  of  wliiili  | 
gave  you  an  irtimalion  of,  and  which  I  llmuglii 
had  ^leeii  put  <lo\vii.  Kill  that  any  leailiii;; 
Democrat  here  had  any  thought  of  hecoiiiiii;^ 
interested  in  the  .Madisonian,  to  make  it  tliu 
organ  of  the  adminisl ration,  was  such  a  tliiii;; 
as  I  could  not  helieve  ;  as  common  scn-e  at 
once  ]i(iiiitcil  oiit,  as  a  consei|Uencc  that  it  »oiili| 
di\ide  till-  dinioeracy,  and  flestioy  I'llk's  iiii- 
ministration.  Why,  it  would  hlow  hiin  iip. 
The  moment  I  heard  it,  I  adopted  -iich  nu  iimiics 
as  1  trust  have  put  an  end  to  it,  as  I  kiinw 
iiothing  could  he  so  injurious  to  I'olk  and  lii^ 
adininistralion.  The  pretext  for  this  iiio\cineiit 
will  he  the  (Mohe's  support  of  .Mr.  Wright. 
/j(t  iiir  Iniiiir  it  lliiir  in  niiy  liiilli  in  this 
nniii'V.  I  guarded  t'olonel  I'olk  against  any 
ahandomneiit  of  the  (ilohe.  If  true,  il  woiiM 
|ilacc  Colonel  I'olk  in  the  shoes  of  .Mr.  Tvlir." 
—  (I'rlniitiri/  L'S,  lS4,"i.) 

"  I  have  written  a  long,  candid,  and  Irieiidly 
letter  to  Mr.  Polk,  hringing  to  his  view  tl 
dilemma  into  whi<li  he  has  got  hy  some  had 
advice,  and  which  nis  good  sense  ought  to  lia\c' 
prevented.  I  have  assured  him  of  yoiunnifoiiu 
declarations  to  me  of  ycnir  linn  supiKirl.  ami  of 
the  destruction  of  the  democratic  parly  if  he 
takes  any  one  hut  yon  us  the  executive  organ, 
until  you  do  .something  to  violate  that  ctm- 
tideiice  which  the  democracy  lejioses  in  you. 
I  ask  in  emphatic  terms,  what  cause  can  ho 
assign  for  not  continuing  your  pa|K'r.  the  organ 
that  was  mine  and  Mr.  Van  Hureii's.  whose  ad- 
ministrution  he,  I'olk,  and  you  hand  to  hand 
supiMirted,  and  those  great  fuiidaineiital  piin- 
ciples  you  and  he  have  continued  to  sujinort, 
and  have  told  him  fninkly  that  you  will  never 
degrade  yourself  or  your  paper  hy  snimiitting 
to  the  terms  propo.sed.  1  am  very  sick,  ex- 
hausted hy  writing  to  I'olk,  and  will  write  you 
again  .soon.  I  can  only  add,  that,  altlniugh  my 
letter  to  Mr.  I'olk  is  hoth  friendly  and  frank,  i 
have  done  justice  to  you,  nnd  I  hope  he  "ill  say 
at  once  to  vou,  go  on  with  my  organ  as  yii 
have  heeii  tlie  organ  of  Jackson  and  \  an  liuivn. 
Should  he  not,  1  have  tohl  him  hi-  I'aU — a 
diviiled  democracy,  and  all  the  political  iliiines 
looking  to  the  succession  will  annoy  ami  crush 
him— the  fairest  pros|H'ets  of  succcs.sful  ad- 
ministration by  folly  and  jealousy  lost.   1  would 
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wii"!!  ynii  to  infiimi  int*  whirh  of  ihr  IicidIh  of 
ihc  |)»'|)arlnicnlM,  if  any,  iiri'  li(»iilf  to  nmii.  If 
I'lilk  (Iocs  not  |iM)k  well  tu  \\\n  ruiii-c,  llic  ilivi- 
.icin<  ill  Nt-w  Yolk  iniil  I'l  iiiii«\haiiia  will  ili - 
MP.y  him." -(.1/^/7/  I.  IMJV)  " 

"I  wroto  ymi  ami  tin-  I'liHiiJcui.  oii  tli«'  Ith 
jiixtaiit,  ami  wan  in  ll>l|ll'^  dial  my  s'wwh  wnuM 
ii|H'n  liis  t'yt'N  ti)  lii-<  <nvn  iiil(ir«t>  ami  imion  nf 
iluMlcmocnilic  parlv.  Hnl  IViim  llir  Irtli'islx  I'lirc 
me,  I  su|)|i<i,-f  my  Ittltr  t<>  llif  l'i«si(|(iit  will 
iir>t  iircvint  that  evil  to  him  ami  tlir  ilrnnK-i-alic 
[iiirly  thai  I  have  iiscil  my  vnicc  to  privi  iit.  I 
am  loo  unwell  to  write  much  loilav.  I  hinc 
nail  your  k-tlcr  with  care  ami  mmli  intiTr^i. 
1  kufw  you  woiilil  ni'ViT  ilcjria'lr  yoiirsilf  hy 
iliviilin^;  tlu*  cilitoral  cliaii'  with  any  one  for  any 
cause.  I  well  kiiDW  that  you  never  can  or  will 
alianilon  your  democratic  |irin''i|iK's.  \'ou 
cannot,  under  e.xintinn  <'ircunistanccs,  do  any 
thin;;  to  Have  your  chara(-t  r  and  democratic 
|iriiici|ileM.  and  your  hi^rh  -landing;  with  all 
clas.xeH  (it  tlie  democracy,  hut  hy  selling;  out 
viiur  |Ki|jt . .  When  you  r-ell,  him-  ;:ood  hcciirily 
I'lr  the  coii.-ideratioii  money.  Uilchii"  i.-*  ^'really 
involved,  if  not  linally  liroke  ;  and  you  know 
Cameron,  wlio  hoa.-<t.s  thai  lie  has  iSrid/WMI  to 
invest  in  a  nevvsiiaper.  Indii  all  exi>lin;r  "cir- 
lunistances.  I  nay  lo  }ou,  hiII.  and  when  you 
ill),  I  look  to  a  s|ilit  in  the  ih'moeialic  ranks; 
which  I  will  horely  regret,  and  whicli  mip;ht 
Imve  heen  so  eiiHily  uvoideil."        l/i/  //  7.) 

"  I  have  Ik-i'M  r|uite  cick  lor>t  \cial  days.  My 
inind.  sirici-  ever  I  heard  of  the  attitude  tJie 
PicMdeiit  li.'id  assiniud  with  you  as  editor  of 
the  (jlohe, — whicli  was  the  mo>t  unex|M(te(l 
thin;;  I  ever  met  with. — my  mind  ha.s  Ikcii 
tnmhled.  and  it  wan  not  only  iinex|iected  hy  me, 
lint  lm8  "howii  less  nood  <  'iiiiiiioii  sense,  hy  the 
President,  than  any  act  of  lii>  lite,  and  calculated 
i»  dividr  in-lead  of  uniting  the  democracy ; 
which  apjH  ais  to  he  hi.s  reason  for  nr;:in;{  this 
useless  and  I'ooliKh  measure  at  the  veiy  threshold 
of  his  administrution,  and  when  every  tliin;;  n\>- 
juared  to  au;iur  well  for.  to  liim,  a  iirosperous 
uilininirttration.  The  I're.-ident,  here,  liefore  he 
6et  out  for  \Vashin;;ton.  "iii>t  have  heen  u.^leii- 
in;;  to  the  secivt  (oun^  '■<  of  some  pnlilical 
clinues.  such  as  Calhomi  <n  Tyler  clii|iies  (fni' 
there  arc  such  here);  or  after  he  reached  Wnsh- 
inL'ton,  some  of  the  secret  friends  of  some  of 
the  aspirants  must  have  p>n' n  hold  i>'  his  ear, 
and  spoiled  hi.^  lomiiion  scn-i  rhe  never  would 
hii\'-  made  such  a  i.iovement,  so  inuallcd  for, 
ami  well  calculated  to  sever  tlu'  democracy  l>y 
cnllin;;  do'vii  n  on  himself  suspicions,  hy  the  act 
of  i^ecretl .  ^  ■  ii  ii;;  .some  of  the  political  cliijues 
who  are  looking  to  the  Kucce>>ioii  tor  some 
favorite.  I  wrote  him  a  Ion;;  letter  on  the  1th, 
telliii;r  liiiii  there  was  biil  one  sale  course  to 
jiursiie — r«>view  his  course,  send  for  you,  and 
direct  you  and  the  lilalir  to  pioceed  as  theiuyan 
of  his  admii  miration.  ;rive  you  all  his  conli 
dtiue,  and  all  would  Ih.'  well,  and  end  wdl. 
This  is  the  subsluncc  ;   and  1  had  n  hope  the 


nrclpt  of  thi«  K-fter,  nnd  «ome  others  written 
hy  mutual  friends,  wonjil  have  nstoied  all 
thin;;s  to  harmony  nnd  ccmlidence  a;.'ain.  I 
n-sted  on  thi--  ho|H'  until  the  7ih,  w  hen  I  received 
yoiirH  of  the  .'lOlii.  and  two  conlideiiiial  letterK 
from  the  Presideiil,  diricted  to  l>e  laid  liilore 
me,  from  which  it  vvi  old  seem  that  tlie  puri'hasi- 
of  (he  tilohi.  and  lo  p>|  clear  of  you,  it^  editor, 
I-'  the  pi-eat  ahsorhiii;;  ipiestioli  iH'I'oie  the  I'res- 
ich'iit.  Hill,  irhii  is  hi  hv  Ihr  /mi rhusi  r  '  .Mr. 
Hitchie  and  Major  .\.  •!.  MoruNon  it>  editors. 
(^iiirij  ii.-t  In  Ihi  liilti  I .  The  iiImivc  ijui -lion  I 
have  asked  the  I'resiijenl.  Is  that  iem';.'ade 
|M)lilician.  t'aineron,  who  hoa-fs  of  hi-  .*«;•'»" 'I'l' I 
to  set  up  a  new  paper,  to  he  one  of  Iheiii  >  Or 
is  Knox  Walker  to  he  llie  purchaser  I  \\  ho  in 
to  piirehii>e  !  and  where  i-.  the  money  lo  come 
from  /  Is  l»r.  .M.  (iwiiin.  the  satelliie  i.f  <'a|- 
lioiin.  the  ^'leat  friend  of  UolHrl  -I.  Walker  I  n 
ixilect  hankiiipi  in  property.  I  would  like  to 
know  wlial  portion  of  the  cahim'l  are  support- 
in;;  and  ;idvi-in„'  the  I're-idenl  lo  (his  course, 
where  notliin;;  hut  ii'jiiry  can  result  to  him  in 
the  end,  and  division  in  his  cahiiiel,  arinii;.' from 
Jealousy.  What  |Ki|iiical  <'lii|ue  in  to  he  U-iie- 
iited  .'  .My  dear  friend,  let  me  kimw  all  ahoiit 
the  cahinet.  and  their  moveineiil-  on  ihis  sul)- 
Jei't.  How  loathsome  it  is  to  mc  to  -ee  an  old 
friend  laid  aside,  principles  of  justice  and  triciid- 
-hip  for;;otl(  li  and  all  lor  the  >akc  (,f  yju/Zc// — 
ami  the  ^nal  ilemocrati<'  parly  divided  or  eii- 
daiip'red  for  fmlinj — I  cannot  reflect  u|hiii  it 
with  any  calmness;  every  point  of  it.  upon 
-criitiiiy,  turns  to  harm  and  disunion,  and  not 
iiiie  henelicial  result  can  heexpecteil  fnini  it. 
I  will  he  anxioii-  to  know  the  n-iili.  If  har- 
mony is  restofi  and  the  h'lnlir  the  or;.'an,  1 
will  rejoice;  ;  -old  to  \.  hum,  and  for  what. 
Iluri,  If  tjiiii  Sill,  till'  jnirrhiisr  niniii  ij  will 
siviiriil.  This  may  he  the  la-i  letter  I  may  \n' 
ahle  to  write  you;  hut  live  or  die.  I  am  your 
friend  (.md  never  deserti'd  one  from  /(i(//V//).  and 
leave  my  paiars  and  i\j)Utalion  in  yoiii  kiep- 
in^r."— ('.Iy>/j7'.».) 

From  the.so  letters  it  will  Im'  seen  that  tJeii- 
eral  dackson,  after  ^'oin;;  throu;;h  an  ii;r(iny  of 
indi;;nation  and  ama/.einent  at  the  ide;i  of  >lii>v- 
in;;Mr.  lilair  from  his  editorial  chair  aii<l  pl.acin;; 
.Mr.  Ilitcliie  in  it  (u:>d  which  would  have  ht  en 
;;reater  if  he  had  known  the  arran.'.'i'nieiii  for 
the  South  Carolina  vote  and  the  wilhdrawal  of 
Mr.  Tyler),  advi.sed  Mr.  lilair  to  »ell  his  (ilohe 
establishment,  caiitionin;;  him  to  ^'ct  pood 
security  ;  for,  knowiii;^  nolhin;;  of  tin'  money 
taken  from  the  Trea.sury,  and  well  knowin^;  the 
insolvency  of  all  who  were  osterisihie  payers,  he 
did  not  at  all  conllde  in  their  promises  to  make 
payment.  .Mr.  IMair  atnl  his  partner,  Mr.  -lohn 
0.  RiveH.  were  of  the  Hame  mind.    (Kher  friends 
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whom  thoy  consulttMl  (riovornor  Wriprht  and 
CoIoiK'l  Be;iton)  -.vcrc  of  the  .saine  opinion;  and 
the  (J lobe  was  promptly  sold  to  Mr.  Ritchie, 
and  in  r  way  to  imjily  rather  an  abandonment 
of  it  than  a  sale — the  materials  of  the  office  be- 
ing ofTored  at  valuation,  and  the  "  name  and 
jiood  will"  of  the  paper  left  out  of  the  transac- 
tion. The  materials  were  valued  at  IjJJJo.OOO, 
and  the  metamori)hused  paper  took  the  name  of 
the ''Daily  Union ;"  and,  in  fact,  some  change 
of  name  was  necessary,  as  the  new  paper  was 
the  reverse  of  the  old  one. — In  all  these  .schemes, 
from  first  to  last,  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Elair,  the  de- 
sign was  to  retain  Mr.  Rives,  not  as  any  part 
editor  (for  which  he  was  far  more  fit  than  j 
either  him.-elf  or  the  public  knew),  but  for  his 
extraordinary  business  qualities,  and  to  man.ige 
the  macliinorv  and  fiscals  of  the  establishment. 
Accustomed  to  trafficking  an<l  trading  politicians,  ! 
and  fortune  being  sure  to  the  government  editor, 
it  was  not  snspioioned  by  those  who  conducted 
the  intrigue  that  Mr.  Rives  would  refuse  to  be 
saved  at  the  ex])ense  of  his  partner.  lie  scorned 
it  I  and  the  two  went  out  together. — The  let- 
ters from  General  Jackson  show  his  ap))rccia- 
tion  of  the  sei'vices  of  the  Globe  to  the  country 
and  tiie  democratic  party  during  the  eight  event- 
ful years  of  his  presidency:  Jlr.  Van  Huren, on 
learning  what  was  going  on,  wrote  to  Mr.  Rives 
to  show  his  opinion  of  the  same  .services  during 
the  four  years  of  his  arduous  administration ; 
and  that  letter  also  belongs  to  the  history 
of  the  extinction  of  the  Globe  newspaper — 
that  paper  which,  for  twelve  years,  had  ftnight 
the  battle  of  the  country,  and  of  the  democ- 
racy, in  the  spirit  of  Jackson :  that  is  to  say, 
vicloriously  and  honorably.  This  letter  was 
written  to  Jlr.  Rives,  who,  in  spite  of  his 
modest  estimate  of  himself,  was  classed  b}'' 
tJeneral  Jackson,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  all  their 
friends,  among  the  wisest,  purest,  and  safest  of 
the  party. 

'•  The  Globe  has  run  its  career  at  too  critical 
a  period  in  our  political  history — has  borne  the 
(leiiiocr.itic  flag  too  steadily  in  the  face  of  as- 
saults upon  popular  sovereignty,  more  violent 
and  poweiful  tlian  any  which  had  ever  preceded 
tlieni  in  this  or  any  other  country,  not  to  have 
made  impressions  upon  our  history  and  our  m- 
slitutions.  wiiich  are  destined  to  bo  remembered 
when  tho-e  who  wilnef-.^editsdiscontinuanceshall 
lie  no  more.  The  manner  in  which  it  demeaned 
itself  through  those  perilous  periods,  and  the  re- 


peated triumphs  which  crowned  its  labors  will 
when  the  passions  of  the  dav  have  spent  their 
force,  be  matters  of  just  exultation  to  von  and 
to  your  children.  Nuiu  luive  had  better  np- 
portimitks  to  witness,  nur  more  iiitercxt  in 
obs-erriiig-  your  course,  than  (ienerat  Jnckson 
and  myself;  and  I  am  very  sure  that  I  could 
not.  if  I  were  to  nt tempt' it.  e:rpre.s-s  my.^ilj 
more  strongly  i„  favor  of  the  constann/.  fidelity, 
and  ability  with  whir/i  it  was  comlmied.  than 
he  would  sanction  with  his  whole  heart.  He 
would,  I  have  no  doubt,  readily  admit  that  it 
would  have  been  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  his  administration  to  have  sus- 
tained itself  in  its  contest  with  a  money  jiower 
(a  term  as  well  miderstood  as  that  of  democrat, 
and  much  better  than  that  of  whig  at  the  pre- 
sent day),  if  the  corruptions  which  were  in 
those  days  spread  broadcast  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  had  been  able  to  sub- 
vert the  integrity  of  the  Globe;  and  I  am  very 
certain  that  the  one  over  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  preside,  could  never,  in  such  an  event,  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  institution  of  an  in- 
dejiendent  treasury,  without  the  establishment 
of  which,  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
overthrow  of  the  Hank  of  the  United  States 
will  very  soon  prove  to  be  wholly  illusory.  The 
Bank  of  the  Uniteil  States  first,  and  afteiwards 
those  of  the  States,  succeeded  in  oljtaining  ma- 
jorities in  both  branches  of  the  national  legisla- 
ture favorable  to  their  views ;  but  they  coidd 
never  move  the  Globe  from  the  course  which 
has  since  been  so  extensively  sanctioned  by  the 
democracy  of  the  nation.  You  gave  to  the 
coimtry  (and  when  I  say  you,  I  desire  to  lie  un- 
derstood as  alluding  to  xMr.  Blair  and  yourself) 
at  those  mcmientous  periods,  the  invaluable  ad- 
vantages of  a  press  at  tho  seat  of  the  general 
government,  not  onlj'  devoted,  root  and  branch, 
to  tho  support  of  democratic  principles,  but  in- 
dependent i.i  fact  and  in  feeling,  as  well  of  bank 
influences  as  of  corrupting  pecuniary  influences 
of  any  description.  The  vital  imjiortance  of 
such  an  establishment  to  the  success  of  our 
cause  is  incapable  of  exaggeration.  Experience 
will  show,  if  an  opportunit}'  is  ever  all'orded  to 
test  tho  opinion,  tliat,  without  it,  the  princijiles 
of  our  party  can  never  lie  upheld  in  their  purity 
in  the  administration  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Administrations  professedly  their  sup- 
porters m.ay  be  formed,  but  they  will  prove  to 
be  but  whited  sepidchres,  ajipearing  beautiful 
outward,  but  within  full  of  dead  men's  li<ines, 
and  all  unclcanness — Administrations  which,  in- 
stead of  directing  their  best  eflbrts  to  advance 
the  welfiire  and  promote  the  happiness  of  the 
toiling  millions,  will  be  ever  ready  to  Ien(l  a 
favorable  ear  to  the  advancement  of  the  selfish 
few." 


The  Globe  was  sold,  and  was  paid  for,  and 
how  ?  becomes  a  question  of  public  concern  to 
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answer;  for  it  was  i)ai(l  for  out  of  pulilic  money 
— tliose  fame  !$r)0,(H)0  which  were  removed  to 
the  village  hunk  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania 
by  a  Treasury  order  on  the  fourth  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1844.  Three  annual  instalments  made  the 
[payment,  and  the  Treasury  did  not  reclaim  the 
money  for  (hcse  three  years ;  and,  though  travel- 
liiif,'  throu{i;h  tortuous  channels,  tlic  sharpsighted 
Mr.  IJives  traced  the  money  back  to  its  Ktart- 
iii;,'  point  from  that  deposit.  Besides,  Mr. 
Cameron  admitted  before  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress, that  he  had  furnished  money  for  the  pay- 
ments— an  admission  which  the  obliging  com- 
mittee, on  request,  left  out  of  their  report.  Mr. 
Robert  J.  Walker  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(luriuf^  these  three  years,  r.nd  the  conviction  was 
absolute,  amonp;  the  close  observers  of  the 
course  of  things,  that  he  was  the  prime  con- 
triver and  zealous  manager  of  the  arrangements 
which  displaced  ilr.  Blair  and  installed  Mr. 
Ritchie. 

In  the  opinions  which  he  expressed  of  the 
consequences  of  that  change  of  editors.  General 
Jackson  was  prophetic.  The  new  paper  brought 
division  and  distraction  into  the  party — filled  it 
with  dissensions,  which  eventually  induced  the 
withdrawal  of  Mr.  Ritchie ;  but  not  until  he 
had  piodiiced  the  mischiefs  which  abler  men 
ouunot  repair. 


CHAPTER    CLII. 

TWENTY-NINTH  CONGRESS:  LIST  OF  MEMBERS: 
FIRST  SESSION:  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

Senators. 

Maine. — George  Evans,  .John  Fairfield. 

Nkw  Hampshire. — Benjamin  W.  Jenness, 
Charles  G.  Atherton. 

Vkumont.  —  William  Upham,  Samuel  S. 
Phelps. 

Massachusetts.  —  Daniel  Webster,  John 
Davis. 

Rhode  Island. — James  F.  Simmons.  Albert 
C.  Green. 

Connecticut. — John  M.  Niks,  Jabez  W. 
Huntington. 

New  York. — John  A.  Dix,  Daniel  S.  Dickin- 
son. 

New  Jkrsev. — .Jacob  W.  Miller,  John  L. 
Dayton. 

Pennsvlvania.  —  Simon  Cameron,  Daniel 
Sturgeon. 


Delaware.  —  Thomas  Clayton,  John  M. 
Clayton. 

Marvlanp.  —  James  A.  Pcarce,  Reverdy 
.Johnson. 

Vuuunia. — William  S.  Archer,  Isaac  S.  Pen- 
nybacker. 

North  Carolina. — AVillio  P.  Manguin,  Wil- 
liam II.  Haywood,  jr. 

South  Carolina. — John  C.  Calhoun,  Georgo 
McDuffic. 

Georcjia.— John  JIcP.  Berrien,  Walter  T. 
Colquitt. 

Alabama. — Dixon  II.  Lewis,  Arthur  P.  Bag- 
by- 

Mississii'i'i. — Joseph  W.  Chalmers,  Jesse 
Speight. 

Louisiana.  —  Alexander  Barrow,  Henry 
.Johnson. 

Tennessee. — Spencer  Jarnagin,  Hopkins  L. 
Turney. 

Kkntuckv. — .James  T.  Morehead,  .John  J. 
Crittenden. 

Ohio. — AVilliam  Allen,  Thomas  Corwin. 

Indiana. — F.d.  A.  Hannegan.  Jesse  D.  Briglit. 

Illinois. — .James  Semjile,  Sidney  Bieese. 

Missouri. — David  1!.  Atchison,  Thomas  II. 
Benton. 

Arkansas.  —  Chester  Ashley,  Andjrose  II. 
Sevier. 

Michigan.  —  William  AVoodbridge,  Lewis 
Cass. 

Florida. — David  Levy,  James  D.  Westcott. 

In  this  list  will  be  seen  the  names  of  several 
nc'.v  senators,  not  menJjers  of  the  body  before, 
and  whose  senatorial  exertions  soon  maile  them 
eminent; — Dix  and  Dickinson  of  New  York, 
Reverdy  Johnson  of  Maryland,  Jesse  D.  Bright 
of  Indiana,  Lewis  Cass  of  Michigan  ;  and  to 
these  were  soon  to  be  added  two  others  from 
the  newly  incorporated  State  of  Texas,  Messrs. 
General  Sam  Houston  and  Thomas  F.  Rusk, 
Esq.,  and  of  whom,  and  their  State,  it  may  be 
said  they  present  a  remarkable  instance  of  mu- 
tual confidence  and  concord,  neither  having 
been  changed  to  this  day  (185G). 

House  of  Representatives. 

Maink. — John  F.  Scanmion,  Robert  P.  Dun- 
lap,  Luther  Severance,  John  1).  McCrate.  Cullen 
Sawtelle.  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Ilezekiah  A\'illiams. 

New  Hami'shire. — Closes  Norris,  jr.,  Alaco 
Moulton,  .James  H.  .Johnson. 

Vermont. — Solomon  Foot,  .Jacob  Collamer, 
George  P.  !Marsh,  I'aul  Dillinghani,  jr. 

Massachusetts.  —  Robert  C.  Winthrop, 
Daniel  P.  King.  Amos  Abbot,  Benjamin  Thomp- 
son, Charles  lludson,  George  Ashmun,  .Julius 
Rockwell,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Joseph  Grin- 
I  nell. 
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Hhodi;  Island. — Ilcnry  Y.  Cranston,  Lemuel 
II.  Arnold. 

Connecticut. — James  Dixon,  Samuel  D. 
Hubbard,  John  A.  Kockwell,  Truman  Smith. 

New  York.— John  W.  Lawrence,  Henry  I. 
Seaman,  William  S.  Miller,  William  1?.  Maclav, 
Thomas  M.  Woodrufi;  William  W.  Cami)l)ell, 
Joseph  H  Anderson,  William  W.  Woodworth, 
Arcliibahi  „.  Niveii,  Samuel  Gordon,  John  F. 
Collin,  llichard  P.  Ilerriek,  Bradford  K.  Wood, 
Erastiis  D.  Culver,  Joseph  lUissell,  Iltifrh 
White, Charles  S.  Benton, Preston  King, Orville 
Ilungerford,  Timothy  Jenkins,  Charles  Good- 
year, Stephen  Strong,  AVilliara  J.  Hough,  Horace 
Wheaton,  George  Kathbun,  Samuel  S.  Ells- 
worth, .John  De  Mott,  Elias  B.  Holmes,  Charles 
H.  Carcoll  Martin  Grover,  Abner  Lewis,  Wil- 
liam A.  Mosely,  Albert  Smith,  Washington 
Hunt. 

New  Jerhey. — James  G.  Hampton,  George 
Sykes,  John  Hunk,  John  Edsull,  William 
Wright. 

Pennsylvania. — Lewis  C.  Levin,  Joseph  K. 
Ingersoll,  John  H.  Campbell,  Charles  J.  Jnger- 
soll,  Jacob  S.  Yost,  Jacob  Erdman,  Abraham 
K.  Mcllvaine,  John  Strohm,  John  Hitter,  Rich- 
ard Brodhead,  jr..  Owen  I).  Leib,  David  AYilmot, 
James  Pollock,  Alexander  lliimsay,  Moses  Mc- 
Lean, James  Black,  James  Blanchard,  Andrew 
Stewart,   Henry   D.  Foster,  John  H.  Ewing, 


Cornelius  Darragh,  William  S. 


Garvin,  James 


Thompson,  Joseph  Buffington. 

Delaware. — John  W.  Houston. 

JIarylani). — John  (i.  Chapman,  Thomas 
Perry,  Thomas  MV.  Ligon,  William  F.  Giles, 
Albert  Constable,  Edward  Long. 

Virginia. — Archibald  Atkinson,  George  C. 
Dromgoole,  William  M.  Treadway,  Edward  W. 
Hubard,  Shelton  ¥.  Leake,  James  A.  Scddon, 
Thomas  H.  Bayly,  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter  John 
S.  Pendleton,  Henry  Redingcr,  William  Taylor, 
Augustus  A.  Chapman.  George  W.  Hopkins, 
Joseph  Johnson,  William  G.  Brown. 

North  Carolina. — James  Graham,  Daniel 
M.  Barringer,  David  S.  Reid,  Alfred  Dockciy, 
James  C.  Dobbin,  James  J.  McKay,  John  R. 
J.  Diiniels,  Henry  S.  Clarke,  Asa  Biggs. 

South  Carolina. — James  A.  Black,  Richard 
F.  Simpson,  Joseph  A.  Woodward,  A.  D.  Sims, 
Armistead  Burt,  Isaac  E.  Holmes,  R.  Barnwell 
Rhctt. 

Georgia.  —  Thomas  Butler  King.  Se.iborn 
Jones,  Hugh  A.  Haralson,  John  II.  Lumpkin, 
Howell  Cobb,  Alex.  H.  Stephens,  Robt.  Toombs. 

Alabama. — Sanuiel  D.  Dargin,  Henry  W. 
Ililliard,  William  L.  Yancey,  Winter  W.  Payne, 
George  S.  Houston,  Reuben  Chapman,  Felix  G. 
McConnell. 

Mississippi.  —  Jacob  Thompson,  Stephen 
Adams,  Robert  N.  Roberts,  Jefferson  Davis. 

Louisiana. — John  Slidell,  Bannon  G.  Thibo 
dcaux,  J.  H.  Ilarmonson,  Isaac  E.  Morse. 

Ohio.— James  J.  Faran,  F.  A.  Cunningham, 
Robert   C.   Schenck,  Joseph   Vance,  William 


Sawyer,  Henry  St.  John,  Joseph  J.  ^IcDowell. 
Allen  G.  Tlun-man,  Augustus  1^.  Perrill,  Coluin- 
bns  Delano,  Jacob  BrinkerholK  Sanniel  F.  Vin- 
ton, Isaac  I'arish,  Alexander  Harper,  Josejih 
Morris,  John  D.  Ciimmin.s,  George  Fries,  1).  A. 
Starkweather,  Daniel  R.  Tilden,  Joshua  K. 
Giddings,  Joseph  ^L  Root. 

Kentickv.— Linn  Boyd,  John  H.  Mellenry 
Henry  Grider,  Joshua  F.'Bell,  Bryan  11.  Ymmg, 
John  P.  ;\Iartin,  William  P.  Thomasson,  Gar- 
rett Davis,  Andrew  Trumbo,  John  W.  Tib- 
batts. 

Tennessee. — Andrew  Johnson,  William  M. 
Cocke,  John  Crozier.  Alvan  Cullom,  George  W. 
Jones,  Barclay  Martin,  Meridith,  P.  Gentiy, 
Lorenzo  B.  Cliase,  Frederick  P.  Stanton,  Mil- 
ton ]5rown. 

Inuiana. — Robert  Dale  Owen,  Thomas  J. 
Henley.  Thomas  Smith,  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Wil- 
liam W.  Wick,  John  W.  Davis,  Edward  W. 
McGaughey,  John  Petit,  Charles  AV.  Cuthcart, 
Andrew  Kennedy. 

Illinois. — Robert  Smith,  John  A.  McCler- 
nand,  Orlando  B.  Ficklin,  John  Wentwortli, 
Stephen  A.  Douglass,  Joseph  P.  Hoge,  Edward 
I).  Baker. 

MissoiRi.  —  James  B.  Bowlin,  James  II. 
Relf,  Sterling  Price,  John  S.  Phelps,  Leonard 
H.  Simms. 

Arkansas. — Archibald  Yell. 

Michigan. — Robert  McClelland,  John  S. 
Chapman,  James  B.  Hunt. 

The  delegates  from  territories  were : 

Florida.— Edward  C.  Cabell. 
Iowa. — Augustus  C.  Dodge. 
Wisconsin. — Morgan  L.  JIartin. 

The  election  of  Speaker  was  readily  effected, 
there  being  a  large  majority  on  the  democratic 
side.  Mr.  John  W.  Davis,  of  Indiana,  being 
presented  as  the  democratic  candidate,  received 
120  votes  ;  Mr.  Samuel  F.  Vinton,  of  Ohio,  re- 
ceived the  whig  vote,  72.  Mr.  Benjamin  B. 
French,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  appointed  clerk 
(without  the  formality  of  an  election),  by  a  re- 
solve of  the  House,  adopted  by  a  general  vote. 
He  was  of  course  democratic.  The  House  being 
organized,  a  motion  was  made,  by  Mi:  Ilandin, 
of  Maine,  to  except  the  hour  rule  (as  it  was 
called)  from  the  rules  to  be  adopted  for  the  go- 
vcrumcnt  of  the  House — which  was  lost,  C2  to 
143. 
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CHAPTER    CLIII. 

ME.  POLKS  FIRST  ANNUAL  MESSAGE  TO  CON- 
0KES9. 

The  leading  topic  in  the  message  was,  naturally, 
the  incorporation  of  Texas,  then  acconiplisbed, 
and  the  consequent  dissatisfaction  of  Mexico — a 
dissatisfaction  manifested  every  way  short  of  ac- 
tual hostilities,  aiid  reason  to  believe  they  were 
intended.  On  our  side,  strong  detachments  of  the 
army  and  navy  had  been  despatched  to  Texas 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  be  ready  for  what- 
ever might  happen.  The  Mexican  minister, 
General  Almonte,  had  left  the  United  States : 
an  An\erican  minister  sent  to  Jlexico  had  been 
R'fiised  to  be  received,  and  had  returned  home. 
All  this  was  the  natural  result  of  the  status 
belli  between  the  I'nited  States  and  Mexico 
which  the  incorporation  of  Texas  had  estab- 
lished ;  and,  that  there  were  not  actual  hostili- 
ties was  only  owing  to  the  weakness  of  one  ()f 
the  parties.  These  things  were  thus  stated  bj' 
the  President : 

'■  Since  that  time  Mexico  has,  imtil  recently, 
occui)ied  an  attitude  of  hostility  towards  the 
United  States — has  been  marshalling  and  or- 
ganizing armies,  issuing  proclamiitions,  and 
avowing  the  intention  to  make  war  on  the 
United  States,  cither  by  an  open  declaration,  or 
by  invading  Texas.  Both  the  Congress  and 
convention  of  the  people  of  Texas  invited  this 
government  to  send  an  army  into  that  territory. 
to  protect  and  defend  them  against  the  menaced 
attack.  The  moment  the  terms  of  annexation, 
offered  b}'  the  United  States,  were  accepted  ))y 
Texas,  the  latter  became  so  far  a  part  of  our 
own  country,  as  to  make  it  our  duty  to  allonl 
such  protection  and  defence.  I  therefore  deemed 
it  proper,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  to  order 
a  strong  squadron  to  the  coast  of  Mexico,  and  to 
concentrate  an  efficient  military  force  on  the 
western  frontier  of  'I'exas.  Our  army  was  or- 
dered to  take  j/osition  in  the  country  between 
the  Xueces  and  the  Del  Norte,  and  to  repel  any 
invasion  of  the  Toxian  territory  which  might  be 
attempted  by  the  Mexican  forces.  Our  squad- 
ron in  the  Gulf  was  ordered  to  co-operate  with 
the  army,  liut  though  our  army  and  navy 
were  placed  in  a  position  to  defend  our  own, 
and  the  rights  of  Texas,  they  were  imlered  to 
commit  no  act  of  hostility  against  Mexico,  un- 
less she  declared  war,  or  was  licrself  the  aggres- 
sor by  striking  the  first  blow.  The  result  has 
been,  that  Alexico  has  made  no  aggressive  move- 
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ment.and  our  military  and  and  naval  command- 
ers have  executed  their  orders  with  such  discre- 
tion, that  the  peace  of  the  two  republics  has  not 
been  disturbed." 

Thus  the  armed  forces  of  the  two  countries 
were  brought  into  presencie,  and  the  legal  state  of 
war  existing  between  them  was  brought  to  the 
point  of  actual  war.  Of  this  the  President 
complained,  assuming  that  Texas  and  the  I'nited 
States  had  a  riirlit  to  unite,  which  wa~  true  as 
to  the  right ;  but  asserting  that  ^fexico  iiad  no 
right  to  oppose  it,  which  was  a  wrong  assumption. 
For,  in  taking  Texas  into  the  Union,  she  wa.s 
taken  with  her  circumstances,  one  of  which  was 
a  state  of  war  with  Jlexico.  Denying  her  right 
to  take  ofl'ence  at  what  had  been  done,  the  mes- 
sage went  on  to  enumerate  causes  of  complaint 
against  her,  and  for  many  years  back,  and  to 
make  out  cause  of  war  against  her  on  account 
of  injuries  done  by  her  to  our  citizens.  In  this 
sense  the  message  said : 

"  But  though  Mexico  cannot  complain  of  the 
United  States  on  account  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  sei'ious  causes 
of  misunderstanding  between  the  two  coun- 
tries continue  to  exist,  growing  out  of  unre- 
dressed injuries  inflicted  by  the  .Mexican  au- 
thorities and  peojde  on  the  persons  and  pro- 
1)H  ly  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  through 
a  long  series  of  years.  Mexico  has  admitted 
these  iiijuries,  but  has  neglected  and  refused  to 
repair  them.  Such  was  the  character  of  the 
wrongs,  and  such  the  insults  repeatedly  offered 
to  American  citizens  and  the  American  flag  by 
Mexico,  in  pidpable  violation  of  the  laws  of  na- 
tions and  tlie  treaty  between  the  two  countries 
of  the  Sth  A|)ril.  1831,  that  they  have  been  re- 
peatedly I '.'ought  to  the  notice  of  Congress  by 
my  predeces;;ors.  As  early  as  the  8th  February, 
1S,'57.  the  President  of  the  United  States  de- 
clared, in  a  message  to  Congress,  that  'the 
length  of  time  since  some  of  the  injuries  have 
been  committed,  the  repeated  and  unavailing 
application  for  redres.s,  the  wanton  character  of 
some  of  the  outrages  upon  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  our  citizens,  upon  the  officers  and  Hag 
of  the  United  States,  independent  of  i-ecent  in- 
sults to  this  government  and  people  by  the  late 
extraordinary  Jlexican  minister,  would  justify, 
in  the  eyes  of  all  nations,  immediate  war.'  He 
did  not,  however,  recommend  an  immediate  re- 
sort to  this  extreme  measiue,  which  he  declared 
'  shoulil  not  be  used  by  just  and  generous  na- 
tions, confiding  in  their  strength,  for  inj\iries 
committed,  if  it  can  be  honorably  avfiided  ; '  but, 
in  a  spirit  of  forbearance,  jjroposed  that  another 
demand  be  made  on  Mexico  for  that  redress 
which  had  been  so  long  and  unjustly  withheld. 
In  these  views,  cununittees  of  the  two  Houses 
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of  Congri'ss,  in  reports  made  in  their  respective 
bodies,  concurred.  Since  these  p/oceedinss 
mora  tlmn  eipht  years  have  elapsed,  durinp; 
wl'ieli,  in  addition  to  tJie  wrongs  then  coin- 
])Iained  of,  otliers  of  an  aggravated  chaiacter 
have  been  connnitted  on  tlie  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  our  citizens.  A  sjiecial  "gent  was  sent 
to  Mexico  in  tlie  summer  of  18,'58,  with  full  au- 
thority to  make  another  and  final  demand  for 
redress.  The  demand  was  made ;  the  Mexican 
goverinnent  pi'oniised  to  repair  tlie  wrongs  of 
which  we  complained ;  and  after  much  delaj',  a 
treaty  of  indemnity  with  that  view  was  con- 
cluded between  tiic  two  powers  on  the  1 1  th  of 
April,  18o9,  and  was  duly  ratilied  by  both  gov- 
ernments." 

This  treaty  of  indemnity,  the  message  went 
on  to  show,  had  never  yet  been  complied  with, 
and  its  non-fulfdment,  added  to  the  other  causes 
of  complaint,  the  President  considered  as  just 
cause  for  declaring  war  against  her — saying : 

'•  In  the  mean  time,  our  citizens,  who  suffered 
great  losses,  and  some  of  whom  have  been  re- 
duced from  affluence  to  bankruptcy,  arc  without 
remedy,  imlcss  their  rights  be  enforced  by  their 
govjrnmenc.  Such  a  continued  and  unprovoked 
.series  of  wrongs  could  never  have  been  tolerated 
by  the  United  States,  had  they  been  committed 
by  one  of  the  principal  nations  f)f  Europe. 
Mexico  was,  however,  a  neighboring  sister 
republic,  which,  following  our  example,  had 
achieved  her  independence,  and  for  who.se  suc- 
cess and  prosperity,  all  our  sympathies  were 
early  enlisted.  The  United  States  were  the 
first  to  recognize  her  independence,  and  to  re- 
ceive her  into  the  family  of  nation.s,  and  have 
ever  been  desirous  of  cultivating  with  her  a 
good  understanding.  We  have,  therefore,  borne 
the  i-epeatcd  wrong.s  she  has  committed,  with 
great  patience,  in  the  hope  that  a  returning  sense 
of  justice  would  ultimately  guide  her  councils, 
and  that  we  might,  if  possible,  honorably  avoid 
any  hostile  collision  with  her." 

Torn  by  domestic  dissension,  in  a  state  of 
revolution  at  home,  and  ready  to  be  crushed  by 
the  power  of  the  United  States,  the  Mexican 
government  had  temporized,  and  after  dismissing 
one  United  States  minister,  had  consented  to 
receive  another,  who  was  then  on  liis  way  to 
the  City  of  Mexico.  Of  this  mi.ssion,  and  the 
ciinsoiiuences  of  its  failure,  the  President  thus 
expressed  him.sclf : 

"The  minister  appointed  has  .set  out  on  his 
mission,  and  is  probably  by  this  time  near  the 
Mexican  capital.  lie  has  been  instructed  to 
bring  the  negotiation  with  which  he  is  charged 
to  a  eonclusion  at  the  earliest  practicable  period  ; 
which,  it  is  ex])ected,  will  be  in  time  to  enable 


mo  to  communicate  the  result  to  Contrrcss 
during  the  present  .session.  Until  that  nsuit  is 
known,  I  forbear  to  recommend  to  (Jdngies.s 
.such  ulterior  measures  of  redress  for  the  wrimg.s 
and  injuries  we  have  so  long  borne,  us  it  ,vou?d 
have  been  proper  to  make  had  no  .such  negotia- 
tion been  instituted." 

From  this  communication  it  was  clear  that  a 
recommendation  of  a  declaratiipii  of  war  was 
only  deferred  for  the  i.sue  of  this  mission,  which 
failing  to  be  favorable,  would  immediately  call 
forth  the  deferred  reeommendrition.  The  Oiegon 
question  was  next  in  importance  to  thai  of  Texas 
and  Mexico,  and  like  it  seemed  to  be  tending  to 
a  warlike  solution.  'J'he  ne^'otiations  between 
the  two  governments,  which  had  eoinnienced 
under  Mr.  Tyler's  adniini.^tiatioi),  and  continued 
for  some  mouths  under  his  own,  had  come  to  a 
dead  stand.  The  government  of  the  L'nited 
States  had  revoked  its  proposition  to  niiike  the 
parallel  of  49  degrees  the  dividing  line  between 
the  two  countries,  and  asserted  the  uii()uestion- 
ablc  title  of  the  United  Statts  to  the  whole,  up 
to  the  Russian  boundary  in  54  degrees  40  min- 
utes ;  and  the  message  recomnieiided  Congress 
to  authorize  the  notice  whii;li  was  to  tenuiiiate 
the  joint  occupancy,  to  extend  our  laws  to  tlie 
territory,  to  encourage  its  population  and  settle- 
ment ;  and  cast  ui)oii  Great  IJiitain  the  re.'iiKMi- 
sibility  of  anj'^  belligerent  solution  of  the  dilli- 
culty  which  might  arise.  Thus,  the  i.ssue  of 
peace  or  war  with  (iivat  Britain  was  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  Congress. 

The  finances,  and  the  public  debt,  required  a 
notice,  which  was  briefly  and  satisfactorily  given. 
The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  for  the  pa»t  year 
had  been  1^29,770,000:  the  payments  from  it 
^29,908,000 ;  and  the  balance  in  the  Treasury 
at  the  end  of  the  year  five  millions — leaving  a 
balance  of  $7,058,000  on  hand.  The  nature  of 
the.se  balances,  always  equal  to  about  one-f<urth 
of  the  revenue  even  w  here  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures are  even,  or  the  latter  even  in  some 
excess,  has  been  explained  in  the  first  volume  of 
this  View,  as  resulting  from  the  nature  of  great 
government  transactions  and  payments,  large 
part  of  which  necessarily  go  into  the  beginning 
of  the  succeeding  year,  when  they  would  be 
met  by  the  accruing  revenue,  even  if  there  was 
nothing  in  the  Treasury  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the 
government  may  be  carried  on  upon  an  income 
about  one-fourth  less  than  the  expenditure. 
This  is  a  jiaradox— a  seeming  absurdity,  but 
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tnic,  which  every  annual  statement  of  the  Trea- 
sury will  prove ;  and  which  the  legislative,  as 
well  as  the  executive  government,  should  under- 
ftdiid.  The  sentiments  in  relation  to  the  public 
(kit  (of  which  there  would  have  been  none  had 
it  not  been  for  the  distribution  of  the  land  reve- 
niio.  and  the  surplus  fund,  among  the  States,  and 
;lie  absurd  plunges  in  the  descent  of  the  duties 
on  imports  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  com- 
[irmnise  act  of  IS.'io),  were  just  and  wise,  such 
us  had  been  always  held  by  tlie  democratic 
>chool,  and  which  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
f liey  were  these : 

"The  amount  of  the  ptiblic  debt  remaining 
unpaid  on  the  first  of  October  last,  was  seveu- 
t«n  millions,  seventy-five  thousand,  four  hun- 
ilred  and  forty-five  dollars  and  fifty-two  cents. 
Further  payments  of  the  public  debt  would 
have  been  made,  in  anticipation  of  the  period  of 
its  reimbursement  under  the  authciity  conferred 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  the  acts 
nf.Iuly  twenty-lirst,  1841,  and  of  April  fifteenth, 
and  of  March  third,  1843.  had  not  the  unsettled 
state  of  our  lelat ions  with  Mexico  menaced  hos- 
tile collision  with  that  power.  In  view  of  such 
a  contingency,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  retain 
in  the  Treasury  an  amount  unusually  large  for 
ordinary  purposes.  A  few  3'ears  ago,  our  whole 
national  debt  growing  out  of  the  revolution  and 
tlie  war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain,  was  extin- 
i.'uislied,  and  we  presented  to  the  world  the  rare 
and  noble  spectacle  of  a  great  and  growing  peo- 
ple who  had  fully  discharged  every  obligation. 
.Since  that  time  the  existing  debt  has  been  con- 
tracted ;  and  small  as  it  is,  in  comparison  with 
the  similar  burdens  of  most  other  nations,  it 
sliould  be  extinguished  at  the  earliest  practicable 
period.  Should  the  .state  of  the  country  per- 
mit, and  especially  if  our  foreign  relations  inter- 
pose no  obstacle,  it  is  contemplated  to  apply  all 
the  moneys  in  the  Treasury  as  they  accrue  be- 
yond what  is  required  for  the  appropriations  by 
Congress,  to  its  liquidation.  I  cherish  the  hope 
of  soon  being  able  to  congratulate  the  country 
on  its  recovering  once  more  the  lofty  position 
which  it  so  recently  occupied.  Our  country, 
which  exhibits  to  the  world  the  benefits  of  self- 
government,  in  developing  all  the  sources  of 
national  prosperity,  owes  to  mankind  the  per- 
manent example  of  a  nation  free  from  the  blight- 
ing influence  of  a  public  debt." 

The  revision  of  the  tariff  was  recommended, 
with  a  view  to  revenue  as  the  object,  with  pro- 
tection to  home  industry  as  the  incident. 


CHAPTER    CLIV. 

DEATH  OF  JOHN  F0U8YTH. 

Like  Mr,  Crawford,  he  was  a  Virginian  by  birth. 
Georgian  by  citizenship,  republican  in  politics, 
and  eminent  in  his  day.  lie  ran  the  career  of 
federal  honors — a  ineniber  of  the  House  and  of 
the  Senate,  ami  a  front  rank  debater  in  each : 
minister  in  Spain,  and  Secretary  of  State  under 
Presidents  Jackson  an<l  Van  Buren  ;  suc('ess(>r 
to  Crawford  in  his  State,  and  the  federal  coun- 
cils ;  and  the  fast  political  and  personal  frien<l 
of  that  eminent  citizen  in  all  the  trials  and  for- 
tunes of  his  life.  A  member  of  the  House  when 
Mr.  Crawford,  restrained  by  his  office,  and  dis- 
abled by  his  calamity,  was  unable  to  do  any 
thing  for  himself,  and  assailed  by  the  imperso- 
nation of  the  execrable  A.  B.  plot,  it  dev(dved 
upon  him  to  stand  up  for  his  friend;  and  nobly 
did  ho  do  it.  The  examination  through  which 
he  led  the  accuser  exterminated  him  in  public 
opinion— showed  every  accusation  to  be  false 
and  uiallcious ;  detected  the  master  spirit  wliitdi 
lay  behind  the  ostensible  assailants,  and  greatly 
exalted  the  character  of  Mr.  Crawford. 

Mr.  Forsyth  was  a  fine  specimen  of  that  kind 
of  speaking  which  constitutes  a  debater,  and 
which,  in  fact,  is  the  effective  speaking  in  legis- 
lative assemblies.  lie  combiu'd  the  requisites 
for  keen  debate — a  ready,  copious,  and  easy  elo- 
cution ;  ample  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  argu- 
ment and  wit ;  great  power  to  point  a  sarcasm, 
and  to  sting  courteously;  perfect  self-possession, 
and  a  quickness  and  clearness  of  perception  to 
take  advantage  of  every  misstep  of  his  adver- 
sary. He  served  in  trying  times,  during  the 
great  contests  with  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  heresy  of  nullification,  and  the 
dawning  commencement  of  the  slavery  agitation. 
In  social  life  he  was  a  high  exemplification  of 
refined  and  courteous  manners,  of  polite  conver- 
sation, and  of  affability,  decorum  and  dignity. 
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CHAPTER   CLV. 

ADMISSION  OF  iXOUIDA  AND  IOWA. 

At  this  time  wore  aclmittcil  into  the  Uuion,  and 
by  a  sinple  hill,  two  States,  which  seem  to  have 
but  fi:\\'  things  in  common  to  put  tlicm  togetlier — 
one  tlio  oldest,  the  other  the  newest  territory — 
one  in  the  extreme  northwest  of  the  Union,  the 
other  in  the  extreme  southeast — one  the  land 
of  overRreens  and  perpetual  flowers,  the  other 
the  climate  of  long  and  rigorous  winter — one 
maintaining,  tlic  other  repulsing  slavery.  It 
would  seem  strange  that  two  territories  so  dif- 
feient  in  age,  so  distant  from  eacli  other,  so 
antagonistic  in  natural  features  and  political  in- 
stitutions, should  ripen  into  States  at  the  same 
time,  and  come  into  the  Union  by  a  single  act ; 
but  these  antagonisms — that  is,  the  antagonistic 
provisions  on  the  subject  of  slaverj- — made  the 
conjunction,  and  gave  to  the  two  young  States 
an  inseparable  admission.  Tt  hai)pened  that  the 
slave  and  free  Stales  had  long  before  become 
equal  in  number,  and  a  feeling  of  jealousy,  or  a 
calculation  of  policy  operated  to  keep  them  so ; 
and  for  that  purpose  to  admit  one  of  each  cliar- 
acter  at  the  same  time.  Thus  balancing  and 
neutralizing  each  other,  the  bill  for  their  admis- 
sion was  passed  without  a  struggle,  and  furnished 
but  little  beyond  the  yeas  and  nays — these  lat- 
ter a  scant  minority  in  cither  House — to  show 
the  disposition  of  members.  In  the  Senate  the 
negatives  were  0  to  3G  yeas  :  in  the  House  48 
to  14-1.  Numerically  the  free  and  the  slave 
States  were  thus  kept  even ;  in  political  power 
a  vast  inequality  was  going  on — the  increase  of 
population  being  so  much  greater  in  the  north- 
era  than  in  the  southern  region. 


CHAPTER   CLVI. 

OKEGON  TREATY:   NEGOTIATIONS   COMMENCED, 
AND  BROKEN  OFF. 

This  was  a  pretermitted  subject  in  the  general 
negotiations  which  led  to  the  Ashburton  treaty : 
it  was  now  taken  up  as  a  question  for  separate 


settlement.  The  British  government  moved  in 
it,  Mr.  Henry  S.  Fox,  the  British  minister  in 
Washington,  Ix'ing  instructed  to  jjrojjose  the 
negotiation.  This  was  done  in  Novemlicr,  lHt2, 
and  Mr.  Webster,  then  Secretary  of  State  uiidcr 
Mr.  Tyler,  innnediately  replied,  accejitiiig  tiu' 
proposal,  and  declaring  it  to  be  tlie  desire  of  hi, 
government  to  liave  this  territorial  question  ini- 
me(liately  settled.  But  the  movement  stopjud 
there.  Nothing  further  took  place  Ijetwti n  Mr, 
Webster  and  Fox,  and  the  (luestion  slunikred 
till  1844,  when  Mr.  (since  Sir)  Richard  I'akin- 
ham,  arrived  in  the  U'nited  States  as  Iiliti^ll 
minister,  and  renewed  the  proposition  for  open- 
ing the  negotiation  to  Mr.  Upshur,  then  Secre- 
tary of  State.  This  was  February  24th,  ISlt. 
Mr.  Upshur  replieil  promptly,  that  is  to  say.  nu 
the  2tlth  of  the  same  month,  accepting  the  pro- 
posal, and  naming  an  earl}'  day  for  receivin^'^.Mr. 
Pakenham  to  begin  the  negotiation.  Befure 
that  day  came  he  had  perished  in  the  disastrous 
explosion  of  the  great  gun  on  board  the  Prince- 
ton man-of-war.  The  subject  again  slumbered 
six  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time.  July 
22d,  was  again  brought  to  the  notice  (jf  tlio 
American  government  by  a  note  from  the  British 
minister  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  successor  to  Mr.  Up- 
shur in  the  Department  of  State.  Referring  to 
the  note  received  from  Mr.  Upshur  the  day  be- 
fore his  death,  he  said : 

"  The  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Upshur,  which 
occurred  within  a  few  days  after  the  date  of  tliiii 
note,  the  interval  which  took  place  between  that 
event  and  the  ap])ointment  of  a  successor,  and 
the  urgency  and  -mportance  of  various  mattei's 
which  otfered  themselves  to  your  attention  im- 
mediately after  your  accession  to  office,  siiiii- 
ciently  explain  why  it  has  not  hitherto  been  in 
the  power  of  your  government,  sir.  to  attend  to 
the  important  matters  to  which  1  refer.  But. 
the  session  of  Congress  having  been  brought  to 
a  close,  and  the  present  being  the  season  of  the 
year  when  the  least  possible  business  is  usually 
transacted,  it  occurs  to  me  that  you  may  now 
feel  at  leisure  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
that  subject.  At  all  events  it  becomes  my  duty 
to  recall  it  to  your  recollection,  and  to  repwit, 
the  earnest  desire  of  her  majesty's  govirninont, 
that  a  question,  on  which  so  much  intinst  is 
felt  in  both  countries,  should  be  disjxised  of  at 
the  earliest  moment  consistent  with  the  conven- 
ience of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Calhoun  answered  the  22d  of  August, 
declaring  his  readiness  to  begin  the  negotiation, 
and  fixing  the  next  day  for  taking  up  the  sub- 
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icct.     It  was  taken    iiji  accordingly,  and  coti- 
.liictefl  in  tlio  niiproved  and  safe  way  of  coii- 
.Inctiiijr  such  iicfrotiations,  that  is  to  say.  a  pro- 
•  ciil  of  every  conference  signed  by  the  two 
:iop:otiators  before  they  sepanited,  and  the  pro- 
[Kisilions  submitted  by  cacli  always  reduced  to 
writinjr.     This  was  the  proper  and  satisfactory 
iiimle  of  proccedinjr,  the  neglect  and  total  oniis- 
;iiin  of  which  had  constituted  so  just  and  bo 
InihI  a  complaint  against  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Ashbiirlon  had  conducted 
their  conferences.     Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Paken- 
liatn  met  seven  times,  exchanged  arguments  and 
propositions,  and  came  to  a  balk,  which  sus- 
|icnded  their  labors.     Air.  Calhoun,  rejecting  the 
usiml  arts  of  diplomacy,  which  holds  in  reserve 
;liL'  ultimate  and  true  oiler  while  putting  for- 
ward fictitious   ones   for  experiment,  went  at 
once  to  his  ultimatum,  and  jiropo.sed  the  contin- 
uation of  the  parallel   of  the  49th  degree  of 
north  latitude,  which,  after  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana,  had  been  adopted  by  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  as  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween their  possessions,  from  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  (fixed  as  a  land-mark  under  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht),  to  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains— the  United  States  insisting  at  the  same 
time  to  continue  that  lino  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
nuder  the  terms  of  the  same  treaty.     Mr.  Pak- 
raham  declined  this  proposition  in  the  part  that 
carried  the  lino  to  the  ocean,  but  offered  to  con- 
tinue it  from  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  to 
the  Columbia  River,  a  distance  of  some  three 
hundred  miles  ;  and  then  follow  the  river  to  the 
oaan.    This  was  refused  by  Mr.  Calhoun  ;  and 
the  ultimatum  having  been  delivered  on  one 
hand,  and  no  instructions  being  pos.ses.sed  on  the 
other  to  yield  any  thing,  the  negotiations,  after 
continuing  through  the  month   of  September, 
came  to  a  stand.    At  the  end  of  four  months 
(January  1845)  Mr.  Pakenham,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  his  government,  proposed  to  leave  the 
question  to  arbitration,  which  was  declined  by 
the  American  secretary,  and  very  properly ;  for, 
while  arbitrament  is  the  commendable  mode  of 
settling  minor  questions,  ai.d  especially  those 
which  arise  from  the  construction  of  existing 
treaties,  yet  the  boundaries  of  a  country  are  of 
too  much  gravity  to  be  so  submitted. 

Mr.  Calhoun  showed  a  manly  spirit  in  pro- 
posing the  line  of  49,  as  the  dominant  party  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  one  to  which  he  be- 


longed, were  then  in  a  high  state  of  exultation 
for  the  boundary  of  54  degrees  40  minutes,  and 
the  presidential  canvass,  on  the  demoiiatic  side, 
was  raging  upon  that  cry.  The  Baltimore  pres- 
idential convention  had  followed  a  pernicious 
practice,  of  recent  invention,  in  laying  down  a 
platform  of  principles  on  which  the  canvass  was 
to  be  conducted,  and  54-40  for  the  northern 
boundary  of  Oregon,  had  been  made  a  canon  of 
political  faith,  from  which  there  was  to  be  no 
departure  except  upon  the  penalty  of  jiolilical 
damnation.  Jlr.  Calhoun  had  braved  this  pen- 
alty, and  in  doing  so  had  acted  up  to  his  public 
and  responsible  dut}'. 

The  new  President,  Mr.  Polk,  elected  under 
that  cry,  came  into  oflieo  on  the  4th  of  March, 
and  acting  upon  it,  put  into  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress a  declaration  that  our  title  to  the  whole 
of  Oregon  (meaning  up  to  54-40),  was  clear  and 
indisputable ;  and  a  further  declaration  that  he 
mean'-  to  maintain  that  title.  It  was  certainly 
an  unusual  thing — perhaps  iniprecedented  in 
diplomacy — that,  while  negotiations  were  <le- 
pending  (which  was  still  the  case  in  this  in- 
stance, for  the  last  note  of  Mr.  Calhoun  in  Jan- 
uary, dechning  the  arbitration,  gave  as  a  reason 
for  it  that  he  expected  the  question  to  be  .settled 
by  negotiation),  one  of  the  jiarties  should  au- 
thoritatively declare  its  right  to  the  whole  mat- 
ter in  dispute,  and  show  itself  ready  to  main- 
tain it  by  arms.  The  declaration  in  the  inaugu- 
ral had  its  natural  effect  in  (Jreat  Britain.  It 
roused  the  British  spirit  as  high  as  that  of  the 
American.  Their  excited  voice  came  thunder- 
ing back,  to  be  received  with  indignation  by  the 
great  democracy  ;  and  war — '•  inevilable  war  " 
— was  the  cry  through  the  land.  The  new  ad- 
ministration felt  itself  to  be  in  a  dilemma.  To 
stand  upon  54—40  was  to  have  war  in  reality  : 
to  recede  from  it,  might  be  to  incur  the  penalty 
laid  down  in  the  Baltimore  platform.  Mr. 
Buchanan,  the  new  Secretary  of  State,  did  me 
the  honor  to  consult  me.  I  answered  him 
promptly  and  frankly,  that  I  helil  49  to  be  the 
right  line,  and  that,  if  the  administration  made 
a  treaty  upon  that  line,  I  shoidd  support  it. 
This  was  early  in  April.  The  secretary  seemed 
to  expect  .some  further  proposition  fi'om  tlie 
British  government;  but  none  came.  The  re- 
buff in  the  inaugural  address  had  been  t(jo  pub- 
lic, and  too  violent,  to  admit  that  government  lo 
take  the  initiative  again.     It  said  nothing  :  the 
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wiir  cry  continui'fl  to  rn;;«* :  ami  ivt  tlii'  ciiil  of 
four  iiioiitlis  oiir  povorniiunt  found  itsrlf  umliT 
the  necessity  to  take  the  initiative,  and  recom- 
mence nepotiiitions  us  the  inesins  of  iivoidinp 
wnr.  Accordingly,  on  tlic  li2d  of  July,  Mr. 
liuchnniin  (the  direction  of  the  President  be- 
ing always  ini<lerstood) uddnssed  a  note  to  Mr. 
Piikcnhiun,  resuming  the  negotiation  at  tlie 
j)oint  at  wiiich  it  had  been  left  by  Mr.  Calhoun  ; 
and,  conforming  to  tiie  offer  that  he  had  made, 
and  because  he  liad  made  it.  again  jiroposed  the 
line  of  4'.)  to  the  ocean.  'I'lie  Jlritish  minister 
again  refused  that  lino,  and  inviting  a  "fairer" 
proiposition.  Tn  the  mean  time  the  offer  of  4!) 
got  wind.  The  democracj-  was  in  commotion.  , 
A  storm  was  got  up  (foremost  in  raising  which  \ 
was  tlic  new  administration  organ,  Mr.  llitchie's  I 
Daily  I'nion),  before  which  the  administration 
quailed — recoiled — and  withdrew  its  offer  of  4',). 
There  was  a  dead  pause  in  the  negotiation  again  ; 
and  so  the  affair  remained  at  the  meeting  of 
Congress,  which  came  together  tmder  the  loud 
cry  of  war,  in  which  Mr.  Cass  was  the  leader, 
but  followed  Ity  the  body  of  the  denvicracy,  and 
backed  and  cheered  on  by  the  democratic  press 
— some  hundreds  of  papers.  Of  course  the 
Oregon  qtiestion  occupied  a  place,  and  a  promi- 
nent one,  in  the  President's  message — (which 
has  been  noticed) — and,  on  communicating  the 
failure  of  the  negotiation  to  Congress,  he  recom- 
mended strong  measures  for  the  security  and 
assertion  of  our  title.  The  delivery  of  the 
notice  which  was  to  abrogate  the  joint  occupa- 
tion of  the  comitry  by  the  citizens  of  the  two 
powers,  was  one  of  these  recommendations,  and 
the  debate  upon  that  question  brought  out  the 
full  expression  of  the  opinions  of  Congress  upon 
the  whole  subject,  and  took  the  management  of 
the  questions  into  the  hands  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 
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OHKOOX  QfKSTION:  NOTICi:  To  AISUhOATI:  Till. 
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I'ATioN:  TiiK  i'i:i;siiii:nt  i»i;n()IN(  |.;i)  in  tin: 

SKNATK   KOII   A    Sfl'l'iisr.!)    LKANIMJ    To  TIIK 
LINE  or  lOUTV-NINi:. 

TiiF,  proposition  for  the  line  of  40  having  been 
withdrawn  by  the  American  govermntiit  on  it> 
non-acceptance  by  the  British,  had  ajjpeased  the 
democratic  storm  «Iiich  had  been  gut  ii])  a;:!iiiisl 
the  President ;  and  his  reconnnendalion  for 
strong  measures  to  assert  and  secure  our  title 
was  entirc4y  satisfactory  to  those  who  now 
came  to  be  called  the  Fifty-Four  Forties.  The 
debate  was  advancing  well  ujion  this  (jue^liun 
of  notice,  when  a  sinister  rumor — only  sinister 
to  the  extreme  party — began  tosj)read.  that  the 
British  government  would  projxpse  4'.l,  and  that 
the  President  was  favorable  to  it.  This  rumor 
was  true,  and  by  way  of  j)reparing  the  public 
mind  for  it,  Mr.  AVilliam  II.  Haywood,  a  senator 
from  North  Carolina,  both  personally  and  politi- 
cally friendly  to  the  President,  undertook  to 
show,  not  so  much  that  the  line  of  49  was  riglit 
in  itself,  but  tho.t  the  President  was  not  so  far 
committed  against  it  as  that  he  could  not  yet 
form  a  treaty  upon  it.     In  this  sense  he — 

"  Took  a  view  of  the  course  which  had  been 
pursued  by  the  President,  approving  of  the  oIltT 
of  the  parallel  of  49°  to  Great  Britain,  and 
maintaining  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  President  to  render  it  im])ic)per  in 
him  to  negotiate  hereafter  on  that  basis,  not- 
withstanding this  rejection.  Ue  regarded  tlie 
negotiation  as  still  open;  and  he  would  not  do 
the  President  so  much  wrong  as  to  su]i])o>e 
that,  if  we  passed  the  notice,  and  thus  put  into 
his  hand  a  great  moral  weapon,  that  he  could  he 
guilty  of  so  miserable  a  trick  as  to  use  it  to  the 
dishonor  of  his  country  on  the  one  hand,  or 
to  the  i-eckless  provocation  of  a  war  on  the 
other.  Believing  that  the  administiatioii  stood 
committed  to  accept  an  ofl'er  of  a  division  of  the 
territory  on  the  parallel  of  49^ — or  siii>staii- 
tially  that — he  should  sustain  the  E.xccutive  in 
that  position.  He  expressed  his  conviction  that. 
whatever  might  be  his  individual  oj)inions,  the 
President — as  General  Washington  di.;  in  179t') 
—would  fulfil  his  obligations  to  the  country  ; 
that,  whenever  the  interests  of  the  country  re- 
quired it,  he  would  sacrifice  his  own  oiiinions  to 
the  sense  of  his  official  duty.    He  rebuked  the 
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cry  which  hud  iieeii  set  up  by  Hotne  of  tlie 
Irieiids  of  tin-  I'resideiit,  which  placrd  him  in 
the  |iositioii  of  liciii^  tlie  mere  orpin  of  the  I'al- 
tiinore  eonveiilion,  and  (U'elareil  tliat,  if  he  eould 
helieve  that  the  lv\e('uti\e  would  permit  the 
ivsnlntiou  of  that  eouveiition  to  overruU'  his 
duty  lo  his  coimlry.  ii(!  would  turn  his  Imck 
niioii  him.  Mr.  11.  then  proceeded  to  deduce, 
innn  tlic  hinp;iiaj.'e  ami  acts  of  the  Kxeculive. 
that  lie  had  not  put  him-elf  in  a  position  which 
imposed  on  him  the  necessity  of  refusing;  to  iie- 
potiiite  f)n  the  jiaralkd  of  ■I'.''',  should  ne^rotia- 
tion  lie  resumed  on  (hut  hasis.  In  this  respect, 
the  President  did  not  occupy  that  attitude  in 
which  some  of  his  friends  wished  to  place  him. 
It  oujrlit  to  he  home  in  mind  that  Great  Hritain 
had  held  occupaiiey  for  aliove  forty  yeais;  and 
it  was  alisurd  to  >iippo-^c',  tiiat,  if  we  turn  sud- 
denly upon  her  and  tell  her  she  must  quit,  that 
she  will  not  make  resistance.  And  he  asked 
what  our  governnunt  would  he  likely  to  do  if 
placed  ill  a  similar  position  aiel  reduced  to  the 
.<iuiie  alternative.  Xo  one  could  coiiteixl  for  a 
nionunt  (luit  the  rejection  id' the  oiler  of  4!)^l)y 
(Ireat  Britain  released  the  President  fr  im  the 
ebii^ralion  toaccejit  that  oiler  whenever  itshoiihl 
■ii^iiin  he  made.  'J'he  (pustion  wa.s  to  he  settled 
by  comijromise ;  and,  on  this  ])iinciple,  the  ne- 
(.'otiatioii  was  still  pendiujr.  Tt  was  not  to  lie 
o.xpeeted  that  a  nej;()tiation  of  this  kind  could 
be  cairied  throii;;li  hastily.  Time  must  he  fiven 
for  communication  with  the  Ih'itish  government, 
lor  proper  consideration  and  consultation  ;  and 
true  politeness  rerpiires  that  amjde  time  should 
be  given  for  this  purpose.  It  is  obvious  that 
(ireat  J>ritaiii  does  not  consider  the  negotiation 
terminated,  as  she  would  have  recalled  lier  min- 
ister; and  the  President  cannot  deem  it  closed, 
or  he  would  have  made  a  communication  toCon- 
gres.s  to  that  ell\'ct.  The  acts  of  the  President 
were  not  such  as  to  justify  any  apprehensions 
of  a  rupture ;  and  from  that,  he  did  not  ask  for 
the  notice  in  order  that  he  might  draw  the 
sword  and  throw  away  the  scabbard.  The 
falsehood  of  any  such  charge  is  jiroved  by  the 
fact  that  he  has  asked  for  no  enlargement  of  the 
annual  appropriations  ;  on  the  other  hand,  his 
estimates  are  rather  diminished.  l\nowing  him 
to  be  honest,  he  (Mr.  II.)  would  ac(piit  him  of 
any  such  imputation  of  moral  treason,  which 
would  subject  him  to  the  reprobation  of  man 
and  the  anger  of  his  (Jod.  Mr.  II.  then  referred 
to  the  divisions  wdiicli  had  sprung  up  in  the 
democratic  party,  the  tendency  of  which  is.  to 
destro3\the  party,  by  cutting  olf  its  heads.  This 
question  of  Oregon  liad  been  turned  intoajjarty 
question,  for  the  purpose  of  President-making. 
lie  repudiated  any  submission  to  the  commands 
of  factious  meetings,  got  up  by  demagogues,  fo"" 
the  purpose  of  dictating  to  the  Senate  how  to 
niake  a  treaty,  and  felt  thankful  that  North 
Carolina  had  never  taken  this  course.  He  did 
not  regard  such  jiroceedings  as  indicative  of  that 
true  democracy  whiidi.  like  a  jwtato,  y.i\;\v  at 
the  root,  and  did  not,  like  the  spurious  democ- 


racy, show  itself  from  the  blossom.  The  creed 
of  the  naltiiuoie  convention  dii-eels  the  party 
to  re-annex  Texas  and  to  n-(u-(ti}tij  Oregon. 
Texas  hud  been  re-anni'xed,  and  now  we  are  to 
go  for  till'  rr-iicnipatiiiti  td'  Oregon.  Now,  tUtl 
Oregon,  eniliracin.n  all  the  ti'rritory  on  which 
American  foot  ever  trod,  comprised  mendy  the 
valley  <d"  Willanietti'.  which  did  \\'<\  extend 
above  P.l  ;  and  consiMpienlly  this  portion  was 
all  which  could  be  contemplated  in  the  expres- 
sion "re-occupation,"  as  it  wouM  involve  an  ab- 
surdity to  speak  of  re-occn|iyiiig  what  we  had 
never  occiipieil.  Keferring  to  the  hi>loryof  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  he  cited  the  iiu|iossibility 
of  getting  Texas  through,  until  the  two  (pies- 
tions  hail  been  made  twin  sisters  by  the  lialti- 
niore  convention.  Then  Texas  passed  the  House, 
and  came  into  the  Senate,  followed  so  closely  by 
Oregon,  that  they  seemed  to  be  akin." 

In  all  this  Mr.  Haywood  spoke  the  senti- 
ments of  the  President,  peisonally  conlided  to 
him,  and  to  prc|mre  the  way  for  his  action  in 
conformity  to  them.  The  I'Xti'cme  party  sus- 
pected this,  and  had  their  plan  arranged  to  storm 
it  down,  and  to  force  the  President  to  repulse  the 
Ih'itish  oiler  id"  40,  if  now  it  should  be  made, 
as  he  had  been  stormed  into  a  withdrawal  of 
his  own  offer  of  that  line  by  his  own  news- 
papers and  party  in  the  recess  of  Congress. 
This  task  fell  uiion  Mr.  llaiiuegan  of  Indiana, 
and  .Mr.  AVilliam  Allen  of  Ohio,  whose  temjieiti- 
ments  were  better  adapted  to  tlu-  work  than 
that  of  their  chief,  Mr.  Cass.  Mr.  Ilaiinej;..n 
began : 

''  I  must  apologize  to  the  Senate  for  obtrud- 
ing myself  uiioii  your  attention  at  this  advanced 
period  id"  the  day,  particularly  as  I  have  already 
occupied  youi'  attention  on  several  occasions  in 
the  course  of  this  debate.  Jly  remarks  now, 
however,  will  be  very  brief.  Lefore  I  proceed 
to  make  any  reply  to  the  speech  of  the  senator 
from  \orth  Carolina — the  Inost  extraordinary 
s[)eecli  which  1  have  ever  listened  to  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life — I  desire,  through  the  Vice 
President,  to  pv.t  a  question  to  liini,  which  [ 
have  committed  to  writing.  It  is  this:  I  ask 
him  if  he  has  the  authority  of  the  President, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  saying  to  the  Senate 
that  it  is  his  (the  I'resident's)  wisli  to  teiiiiinate 
the  Oregon  question  by  compromising  with  (Jreat 
Britain  on  the  4'Jth  degree  of  north  latitude  1 " 

To  this  categorical  demand,  Mr.  Haywood 
replied  that  it  would  be  unwise  and  impolitic 
for  the  President  to  authorize  any  senator  to 
make  such  a  declaration  as  that  implied  in  tho 
question  of  Mr.  Ilannegan.  Mr.  Allen,  of  Ohio, 
then  took  up  the  demand  for  the  answer,  and 
said* 
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"I  ptit  tho  question,  ntnl  dcinnml  nn  nnswor 
to  it  as  a  jmliljc;  v\^!h^.     Tiit-  scnntui'  licrc  liaH 

RHHIIIIICll    to  SIM'ltk    |i)t'  (lie    I'n'MJllcIlt,      IIJH  S|l('l'('|| 

{;(i('s  III  till-  wiii'lil ;  and  I  ilciiiaini,  tin  a  iniliiic 
r\fi\\{,  lliat  lie  uii-iwcr  liic  i|m'sliiiii;  mid  IT  lie 
won't  answiT  i(,  I  stand  niidy  to  deny  that  iu- 
liUH  cxpirwH'd  the  vicwH  of  tho  Pri'HJdt'nt." 

Mr,  W'fstnotl.  of  Florida,  calle.l  Mr.  Alk'ii  to 
order,  for  axliinj;  for  tlio  opinions  of  the  I'ri'si- 
di'nt  through  a  senator.  'I'Ir'  I'rc.sident  could 
oidy  coininiinicali.;  Iiis  opinions  to  tliu  Senate 
ri'Sponsibiy,  liy  nicssai^'i-.  It,  would  he  a  hrcacii 
of  privilege  for  any  .-cnator  to  undorlake  to  re- 
port Hucli  opinions,  und  constipienliy  a  hreacli 
of  order  for  any  senator  to  call  for  them.  In 
this  Mr.  Westeolt  was  ri^ht,  hut  the  call  to 
order  did  not  prevent  Mr.  Allen  from  runevvini^ 
his  demand  : 

"  I  do  not  demand  an  answer  as  any  personal 
rif;ht  ut  all.  I  demand  it  as  a  puhlie  rif;ht. 
When  a  senator  assumes  to  speak  foi'  the  Presi- 
dent, every  senator  possesses  a  puhlie  rijjht  to 
demand  his  authority  for  so  doiny;.  An  avowal 
has  been  made  that  he  is  the  exponent  of  the 
views  of  the  President,  upon  a  ^reat  national 
question,  lie  has  assutned  to  he  that  expo- 
nent. AikI  I  ask  him  whether  he  has  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  for  the  assumption  ?  " 

Mr.  Weslcf)tt  renewed  his  call  to  order,  but 
no  question  was  taken  iqion  the  call,  which  must 
have  been  decided  against  ilr.  Allen.  Mr.  Ilay  - 
wood  said,  he  denied  the  right  of  any  senator 
to  put  (piestions  to  him  in  that  way,  and  said 
he  had  not  assumed  to  speak  by  the  authority  of 
the  I'resident.  Then,  said  .Mr.  Allen,  the  .senator 
takes  back  his  speech.  Mr.  Haywood:  "Not 
at  aJl ;  but  I  am  jilad  to  see  my  speech  ta/i-es." 
Mr.  Allen:  "With  the  liritish."  Mr.  llanue- 
gan  then  resumed : 

"I  do  not  deem  it  material  whether  the 
senator  from  North  Carolina  gives  a  direct 
answer  to  my  (|uestion  or  not.  It  is  entirely 
immaterial.  Jle  assinues — no,  he  says  tliere  is 
no  assumption  idiout  it — that  there  is  no  mean- 
ing; in  language,  no  truth  in  man,  if  the  Presi- 
dent any  wheie  «'ommits  himself  to  54'  40',  as 
his  llatterinj:;  friends  assume  for  him.  Now,  sir, 
there  is  no  truth  in  man,  there  is  no  meaninp;  in 
language,  if  the  President,  is  not  conunilted  to 
54  40'  in  as  strong  language  as  that  which 
makes  up  the  Holy  Hook.  From  a  jieriod  ante- 
cedent to  that  in  which  he  became  the  nominee 
of  the  Baltimore  convention,  down  to  this  mo- 
ment, to  all  the  world  he  stands  committed  for 
54^  40'.  1  go  back  to  his  deelai'ation  made  in 
1X44,  to  a  committee  of  citizens  of  Cincinnati. 
who  addressed  him  in  relation  to  the  annexa- 1 


tinn  of  Texos.  and  he  there  ns(s  this  hiriguap', 
being  then  before  the  e<.unti\  as  the  d(  tiinerati.- 
r-andidate  for  the  chair  whieli  hi'  now  lills, 

••  .Mr.  CUITTKNDKN.      VVIimI  istlieijali   ? 

'•  Mr.  IIannk(;an.  it  is  dated  tlie  L'lid  uf 
April. 

(Mr.  [[.  here  read  an  extraet  from  Mr.  I'i.lk'> 
letter  to  the  connnittee  of  tlie  eiti/.iiis  of  ('in- 
cinnati.J 

Mr.  Hannegan  then  went  on  to  r|uii|r  fioiii 
the  President's  message — the  aMini.il  niessngr 
at  the  commencement  of  the  ses.>iiin~to  >liii\v 
thai,  in  withdrawing  his  proposition  for  ii 
boundary  on  the  4'.ith  iiarallel.  lie  had  taken  a 
position  against  ever  resuming  it.  lie  read  llii-i 
paragraph : 

"The  extraordinary  and  wholly  inadiiiissilile 
demands  of  the  Hritish  (Joveniniiiit.  and  the 
rejection  of  the  jiroposition  made  in  (kfeivnce 
alone  to  what  had  been  done  by  niy  pieilceissors, 
and  the  implied  obligation  which  their  acts 
seemed  to  impose,  afford  salisfaetoiy  evidencu 
that  no  compromise  which  the  I'liilnl  States 
ought  to  accept  can  be  elleeted.  Willi  this  con- 
viction, the  Jiroposition  of  compromise  whicli 
had  been  made  and  rejected  was.  liy  my  direc- 
tion, subsequently  withdrawn,  and  our  title  to 
the  whole  Oregon  Territory  assirled.  and,  as  is 
believed,  maintained  by  irrefragable  facts  and 
arguments." 

Having  read  this  p.iragraph.  Mr.  Hannegan 
proceeded  to  reply  to  it ;  and  exclaimed — 

"  What  docs  the  President  here  claim  1  L'n 
to  .'")4  40' — every  inch  of  it.  lie  has  as.serted 
that  claim,  and  is,  as  he  says.  snstaiiU'd  Iiy  "ir- 
refragable facts  und  argume  its.'  IJiit  tliis  is 
not  all:  I  hold  that  the  language  of  tlie  Secre- 
tary of  State  is  the  language  of  the  Prr.-ideiit 
of  the  I'nited  .States;  and  has  not  Mr.  IJiielia- 
nan,  in  his  last  communication  to  Mr.  J'akeii- 
liam,  muued  54'  40'  in  so  many  words  ?  He 
has.  The  President  adopts  this  language  as  his 
own.     He  plants  himself  on  54'  40." 

Mr.  Hannegan  then  proceeded  to  plant  the 
whole  democratic  party  upon  the  line  of  54-40, 
and  to  show  that  Oregon  to  that  extent,  and 
Texas  to  her  whole  extent,  were  the  watchwords 
of  the  party  in  the  presidential  election— that 
both  were  to  be  carried  togethei--  and  Texas 
having  been  gained,  Oregon,  without  treachery, 
could  not  be  abandoned. 

'•The  democratic  party  is  thus  lioimd  to  the 
whole  of  Oregon— every  foot  of  it ;  and  lei  tiie 
senator  ri.se  in  his  place  who  will  tell  iin'  lu 
what  quarter  of  this  rnion— in  wliat  !\->emb!y 
of  democrats  in  this  Union,  iieudiiig  the  piesi- 
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iiml  nioiitiin(»  of  tlu'  ri'iiiiirku  of  tlic  Ht'imtor 
frniii  Norlli  ('iiroliiiii  ih  (•(jiicfiiu'il,  if  tiny  H|«'ak 
the  l.'mL'imuf  of  .Iiiin('><  K.  I'olk,  tlu'ii  Jiiiiics  K, 


(Icntiiil  clt'ctiiiii,  tlio  iiiiim-H  of  Toxaxniul  ()ii';;oii 

(li(i  nut  ily  t<>;;i'lliiT,  ^illl•  \>y  Mv,  »\\  tin-  ilciiiu- 

cru  ii"  l)uniiois.    Kviiy  wluiv  lliey  were  twins  — 

cvcrv  wlirif  lluy  wire  uiiitid.     Dimh  thf  htiiii- 

t(.r  iVoiii  N.irlli  Caioliiiii  m\i\»,Hv  tlml  lu',  with;  ''""<  •'!'-*  hiinkni  wonl.-i  ..f  IuIsiIi-hmI  witii  tl 

lii-(   itppi'iils   (i)  flic  (Ifinofniry,  ciin   Mitiil  our  ,  loii;;iir  of  ii  siTpciit."' 

cjcK.  IIS  iu'  thinks  lu;  lickiiil  out'  tins  I     lie   is  I 

mislukt'ii.     "Texas  and  Uiiv'""  '  'iiniBit  lie  ili- 1 

viili'ii;  tlicy  flwili    tupilnr   in   tlic   AiiuTican  I 

heart.     Kven  in  Texas,  I  have  I'eeii  uM  liie  lia^;  1 

of  tlio  hine  star  liml  iiix'iilieil  mi  it  the  natne  (il'{ 

Ore^rnn.     Then,  it  was  all  <)r»'jron.     N'nw,  when 

ydii  have  ptt   Texas,  it  means  just  so  niiieh  of 

(he^;o!i  as  yon  in  your  kimlness  an<l  eoniie-eeii- 

sion  think  iiroiier  to  trive  ns,    Von  littU'  know  ns, 

if  yiMi  think  the  mighty  West  will  he  trodden 

on  in  this  way." 
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Mr.  IIanne>i;an  then  uinlertook  to  disclaim  for 
the  President  the  sentiments  iittiibnted  to  him 
by  Mr.  Ifaywood,  and  to  iironoiince  an  anathe- 
ma upon  liini  if  tlie  uttribution  was  ri^ht. 

'•  The  senator  in  his  defence  of  the  I'lesident. 
put  lan^^na^e  into  his  month  which  I  undertake 
to  say  the  President  will  repndialo.  and  I  am 
not  the  President's  ehaniiiion.  I  wi.-h  not  to! 
be  his  champion.  1  wonbl  not  ho  the  champion  ' 
of  power.  I  defend  the  right,  and  the  riirlit  j 
only.  Ihit,  for  the  J'lvsident,  I  <leny  the  iiiteii- 
tion.s  which  the  senator  from  North  Carolina 
attributes  to  liim — intentions,  which,  if  really 
entertained  by  liim,  would  make  him  an  in- 
famous man — ay,  an  infamous  man.  lie  [Mr. 
llaywood|  told  the  Senate  yesterday — unless  I 
grossly  mismulerstood  him,  alon;;  with  several 
friends  around  me — '  tliat  the  President  had  oc- 
rasionally  Ktickin<rs-in,  parenthetically,  to  ;xratify 
— what,' — the  ultraisms  of  the  country  and  of 
party  ;  whilst  he  reposed  in  the  \Vliite  ll<juse 
wif'.i  no  intentions  of  carryin;^  out  these  paren- 
thetical stickinjrs-in.'  In  plain  words,  he  repre- 
sents the  President  as  parenthetically  stickinjr 
in  a  few  hollow  and  false  words  to  cajole  thi- 
'ultraisms  of  the  country?'  Wliat  is  this, 
need  I  ask,  but  charyiu};;  ui)i>n  the  President 
conduct  the  most  vile  and  infamous?  If  this 
nIk\!ration  be  true,  these  intentions  of  the  Presi- 
dent must  sooner  or  later  come  to  li^lit,  and 
when  broufiht  to  linht,  what  must  foll(jw  but 
irretrievable  disgrace  ?  So  long  as  one  human 
eye  remains  to  linger  on  the  page  of  histoiy, 
the  stoiy  of  his  abasement  will  be  read,  sending 
him  and  his  name  together  to  an  infamy  so  pro- 
found, a  damnation  so  deep,  that  the  hand  of 
resuireetioa  will  never  be  able  to  drag  him 
forth." 

Mr.  JIangum  called  Mr,  Ilanncgan  to  order  : 
Mr.  Haywood  desii'ed  that  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed,  which  he  did,  discl.iiming  all 
disrespect  to  Mr.  Haywood,  and  concluded  with 
saying ;  that,  "  so  far  as  the  whole  tone,  spirit, 


.Mr.  Ileverdy  .Jolinson  came  to  the  relief  of 
the  President  and  .^Ir.  Haywood  in  a  •  mperato 
;u.d  well-consideicd  speech,  in  whii  h  hi'  >liowed 
he  liad  had  gnat  apprehension  of  war — that  this 
apprehension  was  becoming  Ir--,  and  that  ho 
deemed  it  probable,  and  right  and  honoiable  in 
itself,  that  the  President  should  meet  the 
Hritish  on  the  line  of  1'.*  if  they  should  come 
to  it  ;  and  that  line  would  save  the  tcritorinl 
rights  of  the  t'niteil  Stales,  and  the  peace  and 
lutiior  of  the  country. 

'•  Ft  is  with  unallected  embarra«sment  I  rise 
to  address  the  Senate  on  the  subject  now  under 
I'onsideiation  ;  but  its  gi'eat  importance  !ind  the 
moineiitous  issues  involved  in  its  linal  settlc- 
meiil  aie  such  as  com|iel  me,  notw  ilh>tanding 
my  distrust  of  my  own  altilily  to  !»•  useful  to 
my  country,  to  make  the  attempt.  We  have 
all  felt  that,  at  one  time  at  lea-l  (1  Irii.-t  that 
time  is  now  jiast).  we  were  in  iiiiiuiiirnt  ilanger 
of  war.  From  the  moment  the  President  of  the 
I'nited  States  deemed  it  right  ami  becoming,  in 
the  outset  of  his  oflici.il  carier.  t'>  ainiounee  to 
till'  world  thiit  our  title  to  Oregon  was  clear 
and  iini|nestii>nable,  dmvn  to  the  period  of  his 
message  to  Congress  iu  Uecember  la--t,  when 
he  reiterated  the  declaration.  I  eonlil  HDt  see 
how  it  was  possible  that  war  >hould  lie  a\erted. 
That  apprehension  was  rendered  mifh  more  in- 
tense from  the  character  of  the  debates  else- 
where, ns  well  as  from  the  speeches  of  some 
of  the  Presideiit's  political  friends  within  this 
ehamlier.  I  could  not  but  listen  with  alarm 
and  dismay  to  what  fell  IVoiii  the  very  distin- 
guished and  experienced  senator  from  .Michigan 
(.Mr.  Cass)  at  an  early  period  of  this  debate; 
to  what  I  heard  from  tlie  senator  fiom  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hannegan) ;  and.  above  all.  to  what  was 
said  by  the  senator  from  Ohio  (.Mr.  Allen),  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  foreign  Itela- 
tions,  who,  in  my  simplicity,  F  supposed  niust 
necessarily  be  apprised  of  the  views  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  the  foreign  concerns  of  the 
country.  Supposing  the  condition  of  I  hi'  coun- 
try to  be  what  it  was  represented  to  be  by 
each  and  all  of  the  three  senators.  I  could  not 
imagine  how  it  could  be  possible  that  the  mo.st 
direful  of  all  human  calamities,  war,  was  to  be 
avoided  ;  and  I  was  accordingly  prepared  to  say, 
on  the  hypothesis  of  the  fact  assumed  by  the 
senator  from  Michigan,  that  war  was  inevitable  ; 
— to  use  his  own  paraphrase  of  his  own  term, 
which,  it  would  appear,  has  got  out  ff  favor 
with  himself — 'war  must  come.' 

"  What  did  they  reiiresent  to  be  the  condition 
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of  the  nation?  I  speak  now  more  particularly 
of  the  last  two  sciiatoi's,  from  Indiana  and  Ohio. 
Tlie^'  told  us  thai  ii<g  itiatii-n  was  at  an  cud  ; 
that  we  were  now  tlimwn  hack  on  our  ori{;inal 
rijrhts;  tliat,  hy  liicse  orijrinal  ri};hts,  as  had 
been  ullieialiy  aniKiuueed,  our  title  to  the  whole 
country  was  heyond  all  (lucstiou  :  and  that  the 
national  honor  must  he  forfciled,  if  that  title 
should  not  lie  maintained  hy  force  of  arms.  I 
felt  that  he  must  have  l)eeu  a  careless  and  a 
protitless  reader  of  Kniilish  history  who  could 
indulj^e  the  hope  (hat,  if  such  was  to  ho  the 
course  and  conduct  of  this  countr}-,  war  was 
not  inevitahle.  Then,  in  addition  to  my  own 
opinion,  when  I  heard  it  admitted  })y  the  lion- 
orahlr  senator  from  Michij;a)i,  with  that  perfect 
candor  which  always  distinguishes  him  on  this 
Hour,  that,  in  his  opinion,  Enj;Iand  would  never 
recede.  I  felt  that  war  was  inevitable. 

'•  I  now  rej(iice  in  hopiu};  and  believinp:,  from 
what  I  have  snbsi(jueutly  heard,  that  the  fears 
of  the  Seiiati'.  as  well  as  my  own  apiirelierisions, 
were,  as  1  think,  unfounded.  Since  then,  the 
.statesinaidike  view  takni  })y  the  senator  from 
New  York  who  lirst  a<ldressed  us  (Mr.  Dix), 
and  by  the  senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Henton), 
to  whom  this  whole  (|uestion  is  as  familiar  as  a 
liousehoM  term — and  Mh-  spirit  of  peace  which 
breathed  in  their  every  word — have  fully  .siitis- 
lled  me  that,  so  far  as  deiiends  upon  them,  a 
fair  and  liber.il  compr< noise  of  our  didieulties 
would  not  bo  in  w  ant  of  willing  and  zealous  ad- 
vocates. 

"  And  this  hope  has  Ik'cu  vet  more  strenprth- 
ened  by  the  recent  speech  of  (he  senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mi-.  Haywood),  not  now  in  his 
place.  Knowinjr,  a>  I  thoufihl  I  did,  the  inti- 
mate ivlations,  Imth  personal  and  political, 
which  that  senator  bore  to  the  Chief  Mafj;istratc 
— knowinjr,  too,  that,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  it  was  his  special  duty  to 
become  informed  in  rej;ard  to  all  matters  liiiv- 
iu'^  a  ln'ariu;;-  on  (lie  foreifin  relations  of  the 
ccamtry  ;  1  did  not  doubl,  and  I  do  not  now 
doubt,  tliat  in  eviTy  thiiiji;  he  said  as  lo  the  de- 
termination of  the  I'residenl  to  accept,  if  otlered 
by  the  Ih'ilish  <iovernmcut,  the  .same  terms 
which  he  had  himself  proposed  in  July  last, 
the  reasonable  inference  was,  that  such  an  olfer, 
if  made,  would  lie  accepted.  1  do  not  mean  to 
say,  because  1  <lid  not  ,so  uiulerstand  the  senator, 
that,  in  addressiufi;  tiiis  body  with  repird  to  the 
opinions  or  purposes  of  the  I'lvsident,  he  sjwke 
by  any  e.xjiress  or  delejinted  authority.  IJul  1 
do  mean  to  say,  that  I  have  no  doubt,  from  his 
knowled.ne  of  the  fieneral  views  of  the  President, 
us  e.\]iri'ssed  in  his  messafie,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  cerlain  omissions  on  the  part  of  the 
Exei'utive,  that  when  he  aimounced  to  us  that 
the  I'resident  would  feel  himself  in  honor  bound 
to  uccejit  his  own  oiler,  if  now  reciprocated  by 
(ireat  IJritain,  he  spoke  tiiat  which  he  knew  to 
be  true.  And  this  ojjinion  was  yet  more 
Strengthened  and  conlirmed  by  what  1  found 


to  be  the  effect  of  his  speech  on  the  two  .'sena- 
tors 1  liave  named— the  leaders,  if  they  will 
permit  me  to  call  them  so,  of  the  ultraists  on 
this  subject — I  mean  the  senator  from  Inihana 
(.Mr.  Ilannejjan),  and  the  senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Allen),  lie  was  an  nndiseerninj!;  witness 
of  the  .scene  which  took  jiluce  in  this  clmniber 
immediately  after  the  speech  of  the  senator 
from  North  Carolina  (.Mr.  Ilnywood),  who 
nuist  not  have  seen  tha(  those"  two  senators 
had  consulted  loKcther  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
tainin<:  how  far  the  senator  from  North  Carolina 
spoke  by  authority,  and  that  the  resull  of  (heir 
consultation  was  a  determination  to  catechise 
that  .senator ;  and  the  better  to  avoid  all  mis- 
take, that  tliey  reduced  their  interroiratorj-  to 
writing,  in  order  that  it  might  be  propounded 
to  liim  by  the  senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Ihui- 
negan)  ;  and  if  it  was  not  answered,  that  it  was 
then  to  be  held  as  constructively  answered  hy 
the  .senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Alien).  What  tlie 
result  of  the  manoeuvre  was  I  leave  it  to  the 
Senate  to  decide;  but  this  I  will  vent  me  to  say 
that  in  the  keen  encounter  of  wits,  to  which 
their  colloquy  led,  the  two  senators  who  eoni- 
menced  it  got  rather  tlie  worst  of  the  con- 
test. My  ho])e  imd  belief  has  been  vet  furthei 
strengthcTied  l»y  what  has  not  since  hnp]ieiieil ; 
1  mean  my  belief  Im  the  pacilic  views  of  the 
Chief  iSIagistrate.  \.'hc  speech  of  the  senator 
from  North  Carolina  was  made  on  Thursday, 
and  though  a  week  has  nearly  elapsed  since  that 
time,  notwithstanding  the  anxious  solicitmle 
of  both  those  .senators,  and  their  evident  desire 
to  set  the  public  right  on  that  subjict.  we  have, 
from  that  day  to  this,  heard  from  neither  of  the 
gentlemen  the  slightest  intimation  that  tlieeon- 
structit)n  given  to  the  message  by  the  senator 
from  North  Carolina  was  not  a  true  one." 

Jlr.  Johnson   contimied   his  sjieech  on  the 
merits  of  the  (luestion — the    true    line   which 
shouhl  divide  the  liritish  and  Aniirican  pos.^es- 
sions  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  an<l  placed 
it  on  the  parallel  of  4'.)^"  according  to  the  tieaty 
of  I'trecht,  and  in  conformity  with  the  0]iiiiiiius 
and  dii>lomatic  instructions  of  Mr.  .leU'erscii. 
who  liad  acquired  Louisiana  and  sent  an  expe- 
dition of  discovery  to  the  I'acilic  Ocean,  and 
!  had  well  studied  the  whole  question  of  our  ter- 
I  ritorial  rights  in  that  (piai'ter.     .Mr.  I'.enton  did 
I  not  speak  in  this  incidental  dehate,  hut  he  knew 
that  Mr.  Haywood  spoke  with  a  knowledge  of 
I  the  President's  sentiments,  and  ncconliiig  to  his 
wishes,  and  to  prepare  the  count iy  for  a  treaty 
j  ui)on  4'.>'^'.     He  knew  this,  because  he  was  in 
I  consultation  with  the  President,  and  was  to 
speak  for  the  same  pnrjiose,  and  was  \Mged  by 
;  him  to  .speak  immediately  in  conscipience  of  the 
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attempt  to  crush  Mr.  Iliuwood — the  first  of  his 
friends  wlio  h.ad  given  any  intimation  of  his 
views.  Mr.  Benton,  thcrcfoi-c,  at  an  early  (hiy, 
spoke  at  hirgo  upon  the  question  when  it  took 
another  form — that  of  a  bill  to  establish  a  ter- 
ritorial government  for  Oregon  ;  .some  e.xtracts 
from  which  constitute  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER    CLVIII. 

OREGON  TKI:KIT(i|;I.\L  GOVKUNMKNT:  liOVNDA- 
KIK9  AND  IIISroUY  OK  TIIK  (OrNTUY:  FKA- 
ZKUS  KIVKU:  TIIKATV  OK  ITKKCIIT  :  MU.  liKN- 
TON'ri  81'Kia'lI  :   KXTltACTS. 

Mr.  TiKNTON  then  addressed  the  .'Senate.  Mv. 
President,  the  bill  before  the  Senate  j)roposes 
to  extend  the  sovereignty  and  juristlietion  of 
the  United  States  over  all  our  territories  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  without  saying  what 
is  the  extent  and  what  ore  the  Ihnits  of  this 
territorj'.  This  is  wrong,  in  my  ()i)inion.  "We 
ought  to  deline  the  limits  within  which  our 
agi'nts  are  to  do  such  acts  as  this  bill  contem- 
plates, otherwise  we  commit  to  them  the  solu- 
tion of  questions  which  we  ilnd  too  hard  for 
ourselves.  'I'his  indefinite  extension  of  autho- 
rity, in  a  case  which  reijuires  the  utmost  ])iv- 
cision,  f(irces  me  to  speak,  and  to  give  my 
opinion  of  the  true  extent  of  our  territories  be- 
yond the  Uocky  Mountains.  1  have  delayed 
doing  thi.!  during  (he  whole  session,  not  fi'oni 
any  desire  to  conceal  my  opinions  (which,  in 
fact,  were  told  to  all  that  asked  for  them),  but 
because  I  thought  it  the  business  of  negotiation, 
not  of  legislatioii,  to  .settle  these  boumlaries  I 
waited  for  negotiation:  but  negotiation  lags, 
while  events  go  forward ;  and  now  we  are  in 
the  process  of  acting  upon  measures,  upon  the 
adoi)tiou  of  which  it  may  no  louger  be  in  the 
power  either  of  negotiation  or  of  legislation  to 
control  the  events  to  which  they  may  give  rise. 
The  bill  Lol'ore  »is  is  without  deliuitiou  of  the 
territory  to  be  occupied.  And  why  this  vague- 
ness in  a  case  requiring  the  utmost  precision  ? 
Why  not  define  the  boundaries  of  tliese  territo- 
ries ?  Precisely  because  we  do  not  know  them  ! 
And  this  presents  a  case  which  recpiires  me  to 
wait  no  longer  for  negotiation,  but  to  come  for- 
ward with  my  own  opinions,  and  to  do  what  1 


can  to  prevent  the  evils  of  vague  ami  indefinite 
legislation.  My  object  will  be  to  show,  if  !  can, 
the  true  extent  and  nature  of  onr  territorial 
claims  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  a 
view  to  ju>t  and  wise  decisions  ;  and.  in  doing 
.so,  1  shall  e'v.ltavor  to  act  ujion  the  great 
maxim,  "Ask  nothing  but  what  is  right — sub- 
mit to  nothing  that  is  wrong.'' 

It  is  my  ungi-acious  task,  in  attempting  to  act 
upon  this  maxim,  to  commence  b}'  exposi:ig  er- 
ror at  home,  and  endeavoring  to  clear  uj)  some 
great  mistakes  under  which  the  public  mind 
has  labored. 

It  has  been  assumed  for  two  years,  aiid  the 
assmnplion  has  been  made  the  cause  of  all  the 
Oregon  excitement  of  the  country,  that  ive  have 
a  dividing  line  with  Russia,  made  :-o  by  the 
convention  of  1824,  along  the  i)ar.illel  of  fit '  It), 
from  the  sea  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  i\\>  to 
which  our  title  is  good.  This  is  a  great  mis- 
take. No  such  line  was  evei'  established  ;  and 
so  far  as  jiroposcd  and  discussed,  it  was  pro- 
posed and  discussed  as  a  northern  Rritisli,  and 
not  as  a  northern  Aineiicau  line.  The  public 
treaties  will  prove  tlieri-  is  no  such  line  ;  docu- 
ments will  i)rove  that,  so  far  as  ;')  P  lU,  from 
the  sea  to  the  mountains,  was  ever  proposed  a.s 
a  northern  boundary  for  any  jiower,  it  was  pro- 
posed by  us  for  the  Rrilish,  and  not  for  oui'- 
selves. 

To  make  my.self  intelligible  in  what  I  shall 
sa}'  on  this  point,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to 
the  ep  ;h  of  the  Russian  convention  of  KS'24, 
and  to  recall  the  recollection  of  the  ciicum- 
stanees  out  of  which  that  convention  giew. 
The  cirounstances  were  the.sc :  In  the  year 
1821  the  Emperor  Alexander,  acting  upfni  ti 
leading  idea  of  Russian  ])olicy  (in  relation  to 
the  North  Pacilie  Ocean)  from  the  time  of  Pe- 
ter the  CJreat,  undertook  to  treat  that  ocean  as 
a  close  sea,  anil  to  exercise  nninicipal  authority 
over  a  great  extent  of  its  shores  and  waters. 
In  September  of  that  year,  the  emperor  issued 
a  decree,  bottomed  upon  this  pi'etensioii.  assinn- 
iug  exclusive  sovereignty  and  Jurisilielion  over 
both  shores  of  the  Noith  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
over  the  high  .seas,  in  front  ofeacli  coast,  to  the 
extent  of  one  hundred  Italian  miles,  from  Relir- 
ing's  Straits  down  to  latituile  (ifty-one,  on 
the  Aiuerican  coast,  and  to  foi'ty-li\e  on  the 
Asiatic;  and  denouncing  the  penalties  of  con- 
ii.scation  upon  all  ships,  of  whatsoever  nation, 
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that  should  approach  the  coasts  within  the  in- 
terdictoil  distances.  This  was  a  very  starthng 
decree.  Coining  from  a  feeble  nation,  it  would 
have  been  smiled  at ;  coming  from  Russia,  it 
{,ave  imcasiness  to  all  nations. 

tiieat  Britain  and  the  United  States,  as  hav- 
inp;  the  laigest  commerce  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  as  having  large  territorial  claims  on 
tiie  north-west  coast  of  America,  were  the  first 
to  take  the  alarm,  and  to  send  remonstrances  to 
St.  Petersburg  against  the  formidable  ukase. 
They  found  themselves  suddenly  thrown  to- 
gether, and  standing  side  by  side  in  this  new 
and  portentous  contest  with  Russia.  They  re- 
monstrated in  concert,  and  here  the  wise  and 
pacific  conduct  of  the  Emi)eror  Alexander  dis- 
played itself  in  the  most  jjroinpt  and  honorable 
manner.  lie  immediately  suspended  the  ukase 
(which,  in  fact,  had  remained  without  execu- 
tion), and  invited  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  to  unite  with  Russia  in  a  convention  to 
settle  amicablj-,  and  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  con- 
venience, all  the  questions  lietween  them,  and 
especially  their  respective  territorial  claims  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  America.  This  mag- 
nanimous proposition  was  innnediately  met  by 
the  two  powers  in  a  corresponding  si)irit ;  and, 
the  ukase  being  voluntarilj-  relinquished  by  the 
empei'or,  a  convention  was  quickly  signed  by 
Russia  with  each  power,  settling,  so  far  as  Rus- 
sia was  concerned,  with  each,  all  their  territo- 
rial claims  in  Xorth-west  America.  The  Em- 
l)eror  Alexander  had  proposed  that  it  should  be 
a  joint  convention  of  the  three  powers — a  tri- 
partite convention — settling  the  claims  of  each 
and  of  all  at  the  same  time ;  and  if  this  wise 
suggestion  had  been  followed,  all  the  subse- 
quent and  all  the  present  difficulties  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  with  re- 
spect to  this  territory,  would  have  been  entire- 
ly avoided.  But  it  was  not  followed :  an  act 
of  our  own  prevented  it.  After  Great  Britain 
had  consented,  the  non-colonizatiun  principle — 
the  principle  of  uon-colonization  in  America  by 
any  European  power — was  promulgated  by  our 
government,  and  for  that  reason  Great  Britain 
chose  to  treat  separately  with  each  power,  and 
so  it  was  done. 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  treated 
separately  with  Russia,  and  with  each  other; 
and  each  came  to  agreements  with  Russia,  but 
to  none  among  the.iselves.     The  agTeemeuts 


with  Russia  were  contained  in  two  conventions 
signed  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  nearly  in 
the  same  words,  limiting  the  territorial  claim 
of  Russia  to  54°  40',  confining  her  to  tlie  coasts 
and  islands,  and  leaving  the  continent,  out  to 
the  Rocky  jMountains,  to  Ix  divided  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  by  an 
agreement  between  themselves.  The  emperor 
finished  up  his  own  business  and  quit  the  con- 
cern. In  fact,  it  would  seem,  from  the  promp- 
titude, moderaticm,  and  fairness  with  which  ho 
a<ljusted  all  dilferences  both  with  the  T'nited 
States  and  Great  Britain,  that  his  only  object 
of  issuing  the  alarming  ukase  of  1821  was  to 
bring  those  powers  to  a  settlement ;  actiii" 
upon  the  homely,  but  wise  maxim,  that  short 
settlements  make  long  friends. 

Well,  there  is  no  such  line  as  54^40';  and 
that  woidd  seem  to  be  cnougli  to  quiet  the  ex- 
citement which  has  been  got  up  about  it.  But 
there  is  more  to  come.  I  set  out  with  .saying 
that  although  this  fifty-four  fort}"-  was  never  es- 
tablished as  a  northern  boundary  for  the  I'nited 
States,  yet  it  was  proposed  to  be  estalilished  as 
a  northern  boimdar}'.  not  for  us.  but  for  Great 
Britain — and  that  proposal  was  made  to  Great 
Britain  by  ourselves.  This  must  sound  like  a 
strange  statement  in  the  ears  of  the  lifty-four- 
forties ;  but  it  is  no  more  strange  tiian  true; 
and  after  stating  the  facts,  I  mean  to  prove 
them.  The  plan  of  the  United  States  at  that 
lime  was  this :  That  each  of  the  three  powers 
(Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  the  United  States) 
having  claims  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Amer- 
ica, shoidd  divide  the  country  between  tlicm, 
each  taking  a  third.  In  this  plan  of  partition, 
each  was  to  receive  a  share  of  the  continent 
from  the  sea  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Russia 
taking  the  northern  slice,  the  United  States  the 
southern,  and  Great  Britain  the  centre,  with 
fifty-four  forty  for  her  northern  boundary,  and 
forty-nine  for  her  southern.  The  document 
from  which  I  now  read  will  say  fifty-one  ;  but 
that  was  the  first  ofier — forty-nine  was  the  real 
one,  as  I  will  hereafter  show.  This  was  our 
plan.  The  moderation  of  Russia  defeated  it. 
That  power  had  no  settlements  on  that  part 
of  the  continent,  and  rejected  the  continental 
share  which  we  offered  her.  She  limited  her- 
self to  the  coasts  and  islands  where  she  had  set- 
tlements, and  left  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  to  share  the  contment  between  theui- 
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selves.  But  before  this  was  known,  we  liad 
proposed  to  her  fifty-four  forty  for  tiie  Russian 
Bouthern  boundary,  and  to  Great  Britain  tlic 
game  for  her  northern  boundaiy.  I  say  fifty- 
four  forty  ;  for,  although  the  word  in  the  proj)- 
osition  was  fifty-five,  yet  it  was  on  the  princi- 
ple wliich  gave  fifty-fbr.r  forty — namely,  run- 
ning from  the  south  end  of  Prince  of  Wales' 
Island,  supposed  to  be  in  fifty-five,  but  found  to 
have  a  point  to  it  running  down  to  fifty-four 
forty.  Wo  proposed  this  to  Groat  Britain. 
She  refused  it,  .saying  .she  would  establish  her 
northern  boundary  with  Russia,  who  was  on 
her  north,  and  not  with  the  United  States,  who 
was  on  Iter  south.  This  seemed  reasonable ; 
and  the  United  States  then,  and  not  until  then, 
relinquished  the  business  of  pressing  fifty-four 
forty  upon  Gieat  Britain  for  lier  northern 
boundary.  The  proof  is  in  the  executive  docu- 
ments. Here  it  is — a  despatch  from  Mr.  Rush, 
our  minister  in  London,  to  Mr.  Adams,  Secreta- 
ry of  State,  dated  December  19,  1823. 

(The  despatch  read.) 

Here  is  the  offer,  in  the  most  explicit  terms, 
in  1823,  to  make  fifty-five,  which  was  in  fact 
fifty-four  forty,  the  northern  boundary  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  here  is  her  answer  to  that  propo- 
sition. It  is  the  next  par.agraph  in  the  same 
despatch  from  Jlr.  Rush  to  Mr.  Adams. 

(The  answer  read.) 

This  was  her  answer,  refusing  to  take,  in 
1823,  as  a  northern  boundary  coming  south  for 
quantity,  what  is  now  prescribed  to  her,  at  the 
peril  of  war,  for  a  southern  bcundary,  with 
nothing  north  ! — for,  although  the  fact  happens 
to  be  that  Russia  is  not  there,  bounding  us  on 
the  north,  yet  that  makes  no  diiferencc  in  the 
philosophy  of  our  Fifty -four-Forties,  who  be- 
lieve it  to  be  so  ;  and,  on  that  belief,  arc  ready 
to  fight.  Their  notion  is,  that  we  go  jam  up  to 
54°  40',  and  the  Russians  come  jam  down  to 
the  same,  leaving  no  pi.ice  for  the  British  lion 
to  put  down  a  paw,  although  that  paw  should 
be  no  bigger  than  the  sole  of  the  dove's  foot 
which  sought  a  resting-place  from  Noah's  ark. 
This  must  seem  a  little  strange  to  British 
statesmen,  who  do  not  grow  so  fast  as  to  leave 
all  knowledge  behind  them.  They  remember 
that  Jlr.  Monroe  and  his  cabinet — the  Presi- 
dent and  cabinet  who  acquired  the  Spanish  title 
under  which  wo  now  propose  to  squeeze  them 
out  of  the  continent — actually  offered  them  six 


degrees  of  latitude  in  that  very  place  ;  and  they 
will  certainly  want  reasons  for  this  so  much 
compression  now,  wheie  we  offered  them  so 
much  expansion  then,  The.se  reasons  cannot 
be  given.  There  is  no  boundary  at  54^  40  ; 
and  so  far  as  we  proposed  to  make  it  one,  it  was 
for  the  British  and  not  for  ourselves ;  and  so 
ends  this  redoubtable  line,  up  to  which  all  true 
patriots  were  to  march !  and  marching,  fight ! 
i  and  fighting,  die !  if  need  be !  singing  all  tho 
while,  with  Horace — 

I  "Uulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patrIA  mori." 

!  I  come  to  the  line  of  Utrecht,  the  existence 
of  which  is  denied  upon  this  floor  by  .senators 
whose  fate  it  seems  to  be  to  a.ssert  the  existence 
of  a  line  that  is  not,  and  to  deny  the  existence 
of  one  that  is.  A  clerk  in  the  Department  of 
State  has  conqHled  a  volume  of  voyages  and  of 
treaties,  and,  undertaking  to  set  the  world  right, 
has  denied  that  commissioners  ever  met  imder 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  fixed  boundaries  be- 
tween the  British  northern  and  French  Canadian 
{)Ossessions  in  North  America.  That  denial  has 
been  produced  and  accredited  on  this  fioor  by  a 
.senator  in  his  place  (Mr.  Cass) ;  and  this  pro- 
duction of  a  blundering  book,  with  this  sena- 
torial endorsement  of  its  blundei',  lays  mo  un- 
der the  necessity  of  correcting  a  third  error 
which  the  "  fifty-four-forties "  hug  to  their 
Iwsom,  and  the  correction  of  which  becomes  ne- 
cessary for  the  vindication  of  history,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  political  right,  and  the  protection 
of  the  Senate  from  the  suspicion  of  ignorance. 
I  affirm  that  the  line  was  established  ;  that  the 
conmiissioners  met  and  did  their  work ;  and  that 
what  they  did  has  been  acquiesced  in  by  all  the 
powers  interested  from  the  year  1713  down  to 
the  present  time. 

In  the  year  1805,  being  the  second  year  after 
the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  President  Jeflerson 
sent  ministers  to  Madria  (Messrs.  Monroe  and 
Charles  Pinckney)  to  adjust  the  southern  and 
I'outhwestern  boundaries  with  her;  and,  in 
doing  so,  the  principles  which  had  governed  the 
settlement  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
same  province  became  a  proper  illustration  of 
their  ideas.  They  quoted  these  principles,  and 
gave  the  line  of  Utrecht  as  the  example ;  and 
this  to  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished statesmen  of  Europe.  They  say  to 
him : 
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"It  is  k'lieveil  tliiit  (IiIh  principle  has  been 
adinittol  uiid  actt'd  on  invariably  Hince  the  dis- 
cmory  (if  America,  in  respect  to  their  possessions 
tlicre,  by  all  the  Kiiropean  powers.  It  is  par- 
ticularly illustrated  by  the  stipulations  of  their 
most  impoitant  treaties  concerning  those  pos- 
sessions and  the  practice  under  them,  viz.,  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  and  that  of  Paris  in 
ITGo.  In  conformity  witli  the  lOth  article  of 
the  first-mentioned  treaty,  the  boundary  be- 
tween Canada  and  Louisiana  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Hudson  Bay  and  Northwestern  Com- 
panies on  the  other,  was  established  by  comniis- 
.«ioners,  by  a  line  to  commence  at  a  cape  or  pro- 
montory- on  the  ocean,  in  58"  31'  north  latitude  ; 
to  rim  thence,  southwestwardly,  to  latitude  49' 
north  from  the  equator ;  and  along  that  line  in- 
definitely westward.  Since  that  time,  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  extend  the  limits  of 
Louisiana  or  Canada  to  the  nurtli  of  that  line, 
or  of  those  companies  to  the  soulk  of  it,  by  pur- 
chase, conquest,  or  grants  from  the  Indians." 

This  is  what  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Charles 
Pinckney  said  to  Don  Pedro  Cevallos — a  min- 
ister who  must  be  supposed  to  be  a.s  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  treaties  which  settled  the 
boundaries  of  the  late  Spanish  province  of 
Louisiana  as  we  are  with  the  treaties  which 
settle  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  The 
line  of  Utrecht,  and  in  the  very  words  which 
carry  it  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  which  confine  the  British  to 
the  north,  and  the  French  and  Spanish  to  the 
south  of  that  line,  are  quoted  to  Mr.  Cevallos 
as  a  fact  which  he  and  all  the  world  knew.  lie 
received  it  as  such  ;  and  thus  Spanish  authority 
comes  in  aid  of  British,  French,  and  American, 
to  vindicate  our  rights  and  the  truth  of  history. 

(The  letter  was  read.) 

Another  contribution,  which  I  have  pleasure 
to  acknowledge,  is  from  a  gentleman  of  Balti- 
nioi'e,  formerly  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  who  gives  me  an  extract  from 
the  Journal  of  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
March  5th,  1714,  directing  a  writ  to  be  issued 
for  electing  a  burgess  in  the  place  of  Frederick 
ITerne,  Esq..  who,  since  his  election,  hath  ac- 
cepted, as  the  Journal  says,  the  office  of  one  of 
his  j\lajesty's  commissioners  for  treating  with 
commissioners  on  the  pait  <if  France  for  settling 
the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 
The  same  entry  occurs  at  the  same  time  with 
respect  to  James  Murray,  Esq.,  and  Sir  Joseph 
Martyn.  The  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  ap[ilies  to  limits  in  North  America,  the 


eleventh  and  fifteenth  to  commerce ;  and  these 
commissioners  were  appointed  xmder  some  or  all 
of  these  articles.  Others  might  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  king,  and  not  mentioned  in  the 
journals,  as  not  being  members  of  Parliament 
whose  vacated  seats  were  to  be  filled.  All 
three  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  were  equally 
obligatory  for  the  apjiointment  of  commission- 
ers ;  and  here  is  i)roof  that  three  were  apjiointtd 
under  the  commercial  articles. 

One  more  piece  of  testimony,  and  I  have  done. 
And,  first,  a  little  statement  to  introduce  it. 
We  all  know  that  in  one  of  the  debates  which 
took  place  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  on 
the  Ashburton  treaty,  and  after  that  treaty  was 
ratified  and  past  recall,  mention  was  made  of  a 
certain  map  called  the  King's  map,  which  had 
belonged  to  the  late  King  (George  ill.),  and 
hung  in  his  library  during  his  lifetime,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Foreign  Office,  from  which 
said  oflice  the  said  map  silently  disappeared 
about  the  time  of  the  Ashburton  treaty,  and 
which  certainly  was  not  before  our  Senate  at 
the  time  of  the  ratification  of  that  treaty.  Well, 
the  member  who  mentioned  it  in  Parliaincut 
said  there  was  a  strong  red  line  ujion  it.  about 
the  tenth  of  an  inch  wide,  running  all  along 
where  the  Americans  said  the  true  boundary 
was,  with  these  words  written  along  it  in  four 
places  in  King  George's  handwriting:  '■  I'/iin  /*• 
Oswald^s  line  ; "'  meaning,  it  is  the  line  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  negotiated  by  Mr.  Oswald  on 
the  British  side,  and  therefore  called  Oswald's 
line. 

Now,  what  I  have  to  say  is  this :  That  when- 
ever this  royiil  map  shall  emerge  from  its  re- 
treat and  resume  its  pl.ace  in  the  Foreign  Office, 
on  it  will  be  found  another  strong  red  line  about 
the  tenth  of  an  inch  wide,  in  anotiier  jtlace,  with 
these  words  written  on  it :  Boundaries  between 
the  British  and  French  possessions  in  America 
"  as  Ji.ved  by  t/ie  treaty  of  i'tnr/il.'''  To  com- 
plete this  last  and  crowning  piece  of  testimony. 
I  have  to  mid  that  the  evidence  of  it  is  in  (lie 
Df  i>artment  of  State,  as  is  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  evidence  which  I  have  used  in  crushing  this 
pie-pondrn  insurrection — "  tins  puddle-In nc  re- 
bellion  "—against  ihe  truth  and  majesty  of  his- 
tory, which,  beginning  with  a  clerk  in  the  De- 
partment of  State,  spread  to  all  tlie  orijans.  big 
and  little  ;  then  reached  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  held  divided  empire  in  this  cham- 
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bcr  for  four  months,  and  now  dies  the  death  of 
the  ridiculous.* 

We  must  now  introduce  the  pjontlcmen  of 
,')4~40  to  Fi  azcrs's  llivcr,  an  acquaintance  which 
they  will  be  obliged  to  make  })efore  they  arrive  at 
their  inexorable  line ;  for  it  lies  in  their  course, 
and  must  be  crossed — both  itself  and  the 
British  province  of  New  Caledonia,  which  it 
waters.  This,  then,  is  the  introduction  to  that 
inevitable  ac(iuaintance,  hitherto  ignored.  It  is 
a  river  of  about  a  thousand  miles  in  length 
(following*  its  windings),  rising  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  opposite  the  head  of  the  Unjigah,  or 
Peace  River,  which  flows  into  the  Frozen  Ocean 
in  latitude  about  70.  The  course  of  this  river 
is  nearly  north  and  south,  rising  in  latitude  55, 
flowing  south  to  near  latitude  49,  and  along  that 
parallel,  and  just  north  of  it,  to  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia,  into  which  it  falls  behind  Vancouver's 
Island.  The  upper  part  of  this  river  is  good 
for  navigation  ;  the  lower  half,  plunging  through 
Tolciuiic  chasms  in  mountains  of  rock,  is  wholly 
iiunavigable  for  any  species  of  craft.  This  river 
was  discovered  by  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  in 
1793,  was  settled  by  the  Northwest  Company  in 
1800,  and  soon  covered  by  their  establishments 
from  head  to  mouth.  No  American  or  Spaniard 
had  ever  loft  a  track  upon  this  river  or  its  val- 
ley. Our  claim  to  it,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  rested 
wholly  upon  the  treaty  with  Spain  of  1819; 
and  Ler  claim  rested  wholly  upon  those  dis- 
coveries among  the  islands,  the  value  of  which, 
as  conferring  claims  upon  the  continent,  it  has 
been  my  province  to  show  in  our  negotiations 
with  Russia  in  1824.    At  the  time  that  we  ac- 

*  Since  the  delivery  of  tills  spcoch  ft  cupy  of  a  paragraph  of  j 
a  (Icypiitcli  from  Mr.  Kdward  Kverclt,  I'nitei'.  Statos  iiiiiil.»tcr 
in  Lonilon,  dateilSlst  Marcli.  ISW,  lia<tnTiiiibtained,  pivingan 
account  of  tliif  map  as  sljown  to  liiin  liy  Lord  Ahcrdeon,  con- 
tainiii;;  tho  two  n-d  lijics  upun  it,  oni^  for  oiir  nortiioast  bound- 
ary, calli'd  "  Oswald's  lini'."  tlio  otluT  for  tiie  nortiiwest,  called 
tlif  lino  of  tlio  "  Iri'aly  of  Utruciit."  Tlio  panigrapli  is  in  tiiese 
words : 

"The  aliove  was  cljiclly  written  before  I  liad  seen  Mr.  Os- 
wald's niii|i,  wliii'li  I  have  since  by  tiie  i<lndni'».s  of  Sir  Iloliert 
IVel  aTul  Lcjrd  .Mjerdei-ii,  lieen  permitted  to  do.  It  Is  a  copy 
of  .Mitchell  in  line  preservation.  Tlie  honiidaries  lietweentlie 
Hrilisli  and  J'renclj  possessions  in  America,  'as  lixed  by  the 
treaty  of  rirecht,'  are  marked  .npnn  it  in  ft  very  full  distinct 
line,  at  irast  «  ti'Oili  uf  an  inch  broad,  and  tliose  words  written 
in  several  iiiaci-.  In  like  manner  the  line  j-'iviiif:  our  bounil- 
ary  as  wi'  lia\e  always  claimed  it,  tiiat  is,  earryirn;  tlie  nortli- 
eastern  anfiie  of  .No\a  Sidii.i  far  to  tlie  north  of  tlie  St  John.s, 
Is  drawn  very  e.iiel'nliy  In  a  Ipold  reil  line,  t'ull  a  tenti'  of  an 
Inch  hroai'. ;  liiel  in  I'oiir  dill'ererit  places  alone  tlie  line  dis- 
tinctly w  litten  '  ilie  hcnndary  de.scrilied  by  Mr.  Oswald.'  Wliat 
Is  very  notieeal>K'  is,  that  a  line  nairower.  but  drawn  witli 
care  Willi  an  instrument,  t'nini  tlie  lower  end  of  Lake  Nipis- 
siiiu  to  tlie  source  of  the  .\Iissi.s.-i|i|d,  lus  far  as  the  map  pcrmilJi 
sucii  aline  to  run.  had  oni'e  been  drawn  on  the  ma|),  und  bus 
since  been  partially  erased,  thoUi,'h  still  distiuetly  visible.'' 


quired  this  Spanish  ( laim  to  Frazer's  River,  it 
had  alrcadj'  been  discovered  twenty-six  ^-ears 
by  the  British  ;  had  been  settled  by  them  for 
twelve  j-ears ;  was  known  by  a  Rritish  name; 
and  no  Spaniard  had  ever  made  a  track  on  its 
banks.  New  Caledonia,  or  AVestern  Caledonia, 
was  the  name  which  it  then  bore;  and  it  so 
happens  that  an  American  citizen,  a  native  of 
Vermont,  respectably  known  to  the  senators 
now  present  from  that  Sttiti',  and  who  had  spent 
twenty  years  of  his  life  in  the  hyperltorean 
regions  of  Northwest  Amei'icii.  in  publishing 
an  account  of  his  travels  and  sojoiirnings  in  that 
quarter,  actually  jiublisheil  a  description  of  this 
New  Caledonia,  as  a  Rritisli  province,  at  the 
very  moment  that  we  wire  getting  it  from 
Spain,  and  without  the  least  siisjiicion  that  it 
belonged  to  Spain !  I  sj)eak  of  Mr.  David  Har- 
mon, who.se  Journal  of  Nineteen  Years'  Resi- 
dence between  hitittides  47  and  58  in  North- 
western America,  was  published  at  Andover,  in 
his  native  State,  in  ihe  3'ear  1820,  the  precise 
year  after  we  had  purchaseil  this  New  Caledonia 
from  the  Spaniards.  1  read,  not  from  the  vol- 
ume itself,  which  is  not  in  the  lil>rary  of  Con- 
gress, but  from  the  London  Qtiarterly  Review, 
January  No.,  1822,  as  reprinted  in  Boston; 
article,  WESTKaN  CAi,i:noNi.\. 

(The  extract.) 

This  is  the  account  given  by  ^fr.  Harmon  of 
New  Caledonia,  and  given  of  it  by  him  at  the 
exact  moment  thtit  we  were  purchasing  the 
Spani.sh  title  to  it!  Of  this  Spanish  title,  of 
which  the  Spaniards  never  heard,  the  narrator 
seems  to  have  been  as  profoundly  ignorant  as 
the  Spaniards  were  themselves;  and  made  his 
description  of  New  Caledonia  as  of  n  IJriti.sb 
possession,  without  any  ni'd-c  reference  to  an 
adverse  title  than  if  he  had  been  speaking  of 
Can.ada.  So  much  for  the  wi'itten  descrii)tion  : 
now  let  us  look  at  the  map,  and  see  how  it 
stands  there.  Here  is  a  iiia])— a  54 '  40'  map — 
which  will  show  us  the  fctitiires  of  the  country, 
and  the  names  of  the  settlencnts  u]io;i  it.  Here 
is  Frazer's  River,  running  from  55^  to  49  '  and 
here  is  aline  uf  Rritish  i)o.-ts  ii])(in  it.  from  Fort 
McLeod,  at  its  head,  to  Fort  Liingle3',  at  its 
mouth,  and  fi'om  Thompson's  Fork,  on  one  side, 
to  Stuart's  Fork  on  the  other.  And  here  are 
clusters  of  Britisli  names,  imiiosed  bv  the  Brl- 
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Lanpjlcy,  and  others :  rivers  aiid  lakes  with  the 
Banio  names,  and  others :  and  here  is  Deserter's 
Creek,  eo  named  by  Mackenzie,  because  Ids 
Ruido  deserted  liini  there  in  July,  1793 ;  and 
liero  is  an  Indian  villnj^e  which  ho  named 
Friendly,  because  the  people  were  the  most 
friendly  to  strangers  that  lie  had  ever  seen , 
and  here  anotlier  called  Kascals'  village,  so 
named  by  Mackenzie  fifty-three  years  ago,  be- 
cause its  inhabitants  were  the  most  rascally 
Indians  he  had  ever  seen ;  and  hero  is  the 
representation  of  that  famous  boundary  line 
54'  40',  which  is  supijosed  to  be  the  exact 
boundary  of  American  territorial  rij^hts  in  that 
quarter,  and  which  happens  to  include  the  whole 
of  New  Caledonia,  except  McLood's  fort,  and  the 
whole  of  Stuart's  lake,  and  a  spring,  which  is 
left  to  the  British,  while  we  take  the  branch 
which  flows  from  it.  This  line  takes  all  in — 
river,  lakes,  forts,  villages.  Sec  how  it  goes  ! 
Starting  at  the  sea,  it  gives  us,  by  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  on  the  map,  P^ort  Simpson,  so  named 
after  the  British  Governor  Simpson,  and  founded 
l)y  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Upon  what 
principle  we  take  this  British  fort  I  know  not 
— except  it  be  on  the  assumption  that  our 
sacred  right  and  title  being  adjusted  to  a 
minute,  by  the  aid  of  their  o  40  minutes,  so  ap- 
positely determined  by  the  Emperor  Paul's 
charter  to  a  fur  company  in  1799,  to  be  on  this 
straight  line,  the  bad  example  of  even  a  slight 
deviation  from  it  at  the  start  should  not  be 
allowed  even  to  spare  a  British  fort  away  up  at 
Point  Mclntyre,  in  Chatham  Sound.  On  this 
principle  we  can  understand  the  inclusion,  by  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  ou  the  map,  of  this  remote 
and  isolated  British  post.  The  cutting  in  two 
of  Stuart's  lake,  which  the  line  docs  as  it  runs, 
is  quite  intelligible :  it  must  bo  on  the  principle 
stated  in  one  of  the  fifiy-four-forty  papers,  that 
Great  Britain  should  not  have  one  drop  of  our 
water ;  therefore  we  divide  the  lake,  each  taking 
their  own  share  of  its  drops.  The  fate  of  the 
two  forts,  McLeod  and  St.  James,  so  near  each 
other  and  so  far  Al'  from  us,  united  all  their 
lives,  and  now  so  unexpectedly  divided  from 
each  other  by  this  line,  is  less  comprehensible  ; 
and  I  cannot  account  for  the  diflerence  of  their 
fates,  unless  it  is  upon  the  law  of  the  day  of 
judgment,  when,  of  two  men  in  the  field,  one 
shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left,  and  no  man 
be  able  to  tell  the  reason  why.    All  the  rest  of 


the  inclusions  of  British  establishments  which 
the  line  makes,  from  head  to  mouth  of  Fruzer's 
River,  are  intelligible  enough :  they  turn  upon 
the  principle  of  all  or  none !— ujion  the  principle 
that  every  acre  and  every  inch,  every  grain  of 
sand,  drop  of  water,  and  blade  of  grass  in  all 
Oregon,  uj)  to  fifty-four  forty,  is  ours!  and  have 
it  we  will. 

This  is  the  country  which  geography  and 
history  five-and-twenty  years  ago  called  New 
Caledonia,  and  treated  as  a  British  jmssessic^n  ; 
and  it  is  the  country  which  an  organized  parly 
among  oiu-selves  of  the  present  day  call  •'  the 
whole  of  Oregon  or  none,"  and  every  inch  of 
which  they  say  belongs  to  us.  Well,  let  u  <  pro- 
ceed a  little  further  with  the  documents  of  1823, 
and  see  what  the  men  of  that  day — President 
Monroe  and  his  cabinet — the  men  who  made  the 
treaty  with  Spain  by  which  we  beciuiie  the 
masters  of  this  large  domain  :  let  us  proceed  a 
little  further,  and  see  what  they  thought  of  our 
title  up  to  fifty-four  forty.  I  read  from  the 
same  document  of  1823 : 

Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Middlclon,  July,  22,  1823. 
''  The  right  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
forty-second  to  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  lati- 
tude on  the  Pacific  Ocean  we  consider  as  un- 
(piestionable,  being  founded,  first,  on  the  uc(pii- 
sition  by  the  treaty  of  22d  February,  1819,  of 
all  the  rights  of  Si)ain  ;  second,  by  the  discovery 
of  the  Columbia  River,  first  from  the  sea  at  its 
mouth,  and  then  by  land,  by  Lewis  and  Clarke ; 
and,  third,  by  the  settlement  at  its  mouth  in 
1811.  This  territory  is  to  the  United  States  of 
an  importance  which  no  possession  in  North 
America  can  be  of  to  any  pjiiropean  nation,  not 
only  as  it  is  but  the  continuity  of  their  posses- 
sions from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Imt 
as  it  oilers  their  inhabitants  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing hereafter  water  communications  from 
the  one  to  the  other." 

From  42='  to  49°  is  here  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Monroe  and  his  cabinet  as  the  extent  of  oui- 
unquestionable  title,  and  on  these  boundaries 
they  were  ready  to  settle  the  question.  Five 
other  despatches  the  same  year  from  Mr.  Adams 
to  Jlr.  Bush,  our  minister  in  London,  offer  the 
same  thing.  They  all  claim  the  valley  of  the 
Columbia  River,  and  nothing  more.  They  claim 
the  land  drained  by  its  waters,  and  no  more ; 
but  as  the  Columbia  had  a  northern  prong, 
drawing  water  just  under  the  mountains  from 
as  far  north  as  51°— yes  !  51— not  54-40,  they 
offered  to  cut  off  the  head  of  that  proug,  and 
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take  the  line  of  49,  which  included  all  that  was 
worth  having  of  the  waters  of  the  Cohnubia, 
and  left  out,  but  barely  left  out,  Frazcr's  lliver 
—coming  within  three  miles  of  it  at  its  mouth. 

On  Friday,  Mr.  President,  I  read  one  passage 
from  the  documents  of  1823,  to  let  you  see  that 
fifty-four  forty  (for  that  is  the  true  reading  of 
fifty-five)  had  been  offered  to  Great  Britain  for 
her  northern  boundary :  to-day  I  read  you  six 
PASSAGES  from  tho  same  documents,  to  show 
the  same  thing.  And  let  me  remark  once  more 
—tho  remark  will  bear  eternal  repetition — these 
ofTers  were  made  by  the  men  who  had  acquired 
ihe  Spanish  title  to  Oregon  !  and  who  must  be 
presumed  to  knovr  as  much  about  it  as  those 
whose  acquaintance  with  Oregon  dates  from  the 
epoch  of  the  Baltimore  convention — whoso  love 
for  it  dates  from  tho  era  of  its  promulgation  as 
a  party  watchword — whose  knowledge  of  it  ex- 
tends to  the  luminous  pages  of  Mr.  Oreenhow's 
horn-book ! 

Six  times  Mr.  Monroe  and  his  cabinet  re- 
nounced Frazer's  River  and  its  valley,  and  left  it 
to  the  British  !  They  did  so  on  the  intelligibio 
principle  that  the  British  had  discovered  it,  and 
settled  it,  and  were  in  the  actual  possession  of 
it  when  we  got  the  Spanish  claim ;  which  claim 
Spain  neyer  made  !  Upon  this  principle,  New 
Caledonia  was  left  to  the  British  in  1823.  Upon 
what  principle  is  it  claimed  now  ? 

This  L  ■^hat  Mr.  Monroe  and  his  cabinet 
thought  of  our  title  to  the  whole  of  Oregon  or 
none,  in  the  year  1823.  They  took  neither 
branch  of  this  proposition.  They  did  not  go 
for  all  or  none,  but  for  some  !  They  took  some, 
and  left  some ;  and  they  divided  by  a  lino  right 
in  itself,  and  converient  in  itself,  and  mutually 
suitable  to  each  party.  That  President  and  his 
cabinet  carry  their  "  unquestionable  right "  to 
Oregon  as  far  as  49°,  and  no  further.  This  is 
exactly  what  was  done  six  years  before.  Mr. 
Gallatin  and  Mr.  Rush  offered  the  same  line,  as 
being  a  continuation  of  the  lino  of  Utrecht  (de- 
scribing it  by  that  name  in  their  despatch  of 
October  20th,  1818),  and  as  covering  the  valley 
of  the  Columbia  River,  to  which  they  alleged  our 
title  to  be  indisputable.  Mr.  Jefferson  hatl  of- 
fered the  same  line  in  1807.  All  these  offers 
leave  Frazer's  River  and  its  valley  to  the  British, 
because  they  discovered  and  settled  it.  All 
these  offers  hold  on  to  the  Columbia  River  and 
its  valley,  because  we  discovered  and  settled  it ; 
Vol.  II.— 43 


and  all  these  offers  let  the  principle  of  contiguity 
or  contiiiuit}'  work  equally  on  the  British  as  on 
the  American  side  of  the  line  of  Utrecht. 

This  is  what  the  statesmen  did  who  made  the 
acquisition  of  the  iSpanish  claim  to  Oregon  in 
1819.  In  four  years  afterwards  they  had  freely 
offered  all  north  of  49  to  Great  Britain ;  and  no 
one  ever  thought  of  arraigning  them  for  it. 
Most  of  these  statesmen  have  gone  through 
fiery  trials  since,  and  been  fiercely  assailed  on 
all  the  deeds  of  their  lives  ;  but  I  never  heard 
of  one  of  them  being  called  to  account,  mucli 
less  lose  an  election,  for  the  part  ho  acted  in 
offering  49  to  Great  Britain  in  1823,  or  at  any 
other  time.  For  my  part,  I  thought  they  were 
right  then,  and  I  tliink  so  now  ;  I  was  senator 
then,  as  I  am  now.  I  thought  with  them  that 
New  Caledonia  l)eloiiged  to  the  British ;  and 
thinking  so  still,  and  acting  upon  the  first  half 
of  tho  great  maxim — Ask  nothing  but  what  is 
right— I  shall  not  asl:  them  for  it,  much  less 
fight  them  for  it  now. 
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CHAPTER   CLIX. 

OllEGOX  JOINT  OCCUPATION:  NOTICK  AUTHOR- 
IZED FOU  TEKMINATING  IT:  BUITISII  GOVEKN- 
MENT  OFFERS  THE  LINE  OF  49:  QUANDARY  OF 
THE  ADMINISTRATION:  DEVICE:  SENATE  CON- 
SULTED: TREATY  MADE  AND  RATIFIED. 

The  abrogation  of  the  article  in  tho  conventions 
of  1818  and  1828,  for  the  joint  occupation  of  the 
Columbia,  was  a  measure  right  in  itself,  indis- 
pensable in  the  actual  condition  of  the  terri- 
tory— colonies  from  two  nations  planting  them- 
selves upon  it  together — and  necessary  to  stimu- 
late the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  which  was  to 
separate  the  possessions  of  the  two  countries. 
Every  consideration  required  the  notice  to  be 
given,  and  Congress  finally  voted  it ;  but  not 
without  a  struggle  in  each  House,  longer  and 
more  determined  than  the  disparity  of  the  vote 
would  indicate.  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  vote  in  its  favor  was  154 — headed  by 
Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams :  the  nays  were  54. 
The  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  House,  then 
went  to  the  Senate  for  its  concurrence,  where, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  of 
Maryland,  it  underwent  a  very  material  altera- 
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tion  in  form,  witliout  impairing  its  effect,  adopt- 
ing a  preamble  containing  the  motives  for  the 
notice,  and  of  which  the  leading  werj  to  show 
that  amicable  pettlement  of  the  title  by  negotia- 
tion was  an  object  in  view,  and  intended  to  be 
promoted  by  a  separation  of  interests  between 
the  parties.  Thus  amended,  the  resolution  was 
passed  by  a  good  majority — 40  to  14.  The 
yeas  and  nays  were : 

Messrs.  Archer,  Ashley,  Atherton,  Bagby, 
Barrow,  Benton,  Berrien,  Culhoim  Cameron, 
Chalmers,  John  M.  Clayton,  Corwin,  Critten- 
den, Davis,  Dayton,  Dix,  Greene,  Iluywood, 
Houston,  Huntington,  Jarnagin,  Johnson  of 
Maryland,  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Lewis,  Mc- 
Duftic,  Mangum,  Miller,  Morchead,  Niles,  Pearcc, 
Pennybacker,  Phelps,  Rusk,  Sevier,  Simmons, 
Speight,  Turney,  Upham,  Webster,  Woodbridge. 

The  nays  were : 

Messrs.  Allen,  Atchison,  Brecso,  Bright,  Cass, 
Thomas  Clayton,  Dickinson,  Jlvans,  Fairfield, 
Ilannegan,  Jenness,  Scrapie,  Sturgeon,  AVest- 
cott. 

These  nays  were  not  a.i  opposed  to  the  notice 
itself,  but  to  the  form  it  had  adopted,  and  to  the 
clause  which  left  it  discretional  with  the  Prosi- 
dint  to  give  it  when  he  should  think  proper. 
Tliey  constituted  the  body  of  the  extreme 
friends  of  Oregon,  standing  on  the  Baltimore 
platform — "the  whole  of  Oregon  or  none" — 
looking  to  war  as  inevitable,  and  who  certainly 
would  have  made  it  if  their  course  liad  been  fol- 
lowed. In  the  House  the  Senate's  amendment 
was  substantially  adopted,  and  by  an  increased 
vote ;  and  the  authority  for  terminating  the 
joint  occupancy — a  great  political  blunder  in 
itself,  and  fraught  with  dangerous  consequences 
— was  eventually  given,  but  after  the  lapse  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  after  bringing  the  two 
countries  to  the  brink  of  hostilities.  The  Presi- 
dent acted  at  once  upon  the  discretion  which 
was  given  him — caused  the  notice  for  the  abro- 
gation of  the  joint  occupant  article  to  be  imme- 
diately given  to  the  British  government — and 
urged  Congress  to  the  adoption  of  the  measures 
which  were  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
American  citizens  who  had  gone  to  th*^  terri- 
tory. 

The  news  of  the  broken  off  negotiations  was 
received  with  regret  in  Great  Britain.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  with  the  frankness  and  integrity 
which  constitute  the  patriotic  statesman,  openly 


expressed  his  regret  in  Parliament  tiiat  the  ofTor 
of  49,  when  made  by  the  American  goveiTiment, 
had  not  been  accepted  by  the  British  povom- 
ment;  and  it  was  evident  that  negotiations 
would  be  renewed.  They  were  so:  and  in  u 
way  to  induce  a  speedy  conclusion  of  the  ques- 
tion— being  no  less  than  a  fair  and  open  ofTiT 
on  the  side  of  the  British  to  accept  the  line  wo 
hud  offered.  The  administration  was  in  a  (|uan- 
dary  (qu'en  dirai-jc  ?  what  shall  I  say  to  it  ?). 
at  this  unexpected  offer.  They  felt  that  it  was 
just,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  accepted  :  at  tlic 
same  time  they  had  stood  upon  the  platform  of 
the  Baltimore  convention — had  helped  to  make 
it — had  had  the  benefit  of  it  in  the  election : 
and  were  loth  to  show  themselves  inconsiistent 
or  ignorant.  Besides  the  fifty-four  forties  wire 
in  commotion  against  it.  A  specimen  of  tlieir 
temper  has  been  shown  in  Mr.  Ilannegun's  do- 
ntmciation  of  the  President.  All  the  govern- 
ment newspapers — the  official  organ  at  Wash- 
ington City,  and  the  five  hundred  democratic 
papers  throughout  the  Union  which  followed 
its  lead,  were  all  vehement  against  it.  Undei- 
handedly  they  did  what  they  could  to  allay  the 
storm  which  was  raging — encouraging  Mr.  Hay- 
wood, Jlr.  Benton,  and  others  to  speak  ;  but 
the  pride  of  consistency,  and  the  fear  of  reproacli, 
kept  them  in  the  background,  and  even  osten- 
sibly in  favor  of  54-40,  while  encouraging  the 
events  which  would  enable  them  to  settle  on 
49.  Mr.  Pakenham  made  his  offer :  it  was  not 
a  case  for  delay :  and  acceptance  or  rejection 
became  inevitable.  It  was  accepted  ;  and  noth- 
ing remained  but  to  put  the  treaty  i'.ito  form. 
A  device  was  necessary,  and  it  was  found  in  the 
early  practice  of  the  government — that  of  the 
President  asking  the  advice  of  the  Senate  upon 
the  articles  of  a  treaty  before  the  negotiation, 
Mr.  Benton  proposed  this  course  to  Mr.  I'olk. 
He  was  plca.sed  with  it,  but  feared  its  feasibilit\\ 
The  advice  of  the  Senate  would  be  his  sufficient 
shield  :  but  could  it  be  obtained  ?  The  chances 
seemed  to  be  against  it.  It  was  an  up-liill  busi- 
ness, requiring  a  vote  of  two- thirds:  it  was 
a  novelty,  not  practised  since  the  time  of  A\'ash- 
ington  :  it  was  a  submission  to  the  wliiu's,  with 
the  risk  of  defeat ;  for  unless  they  stood  by  Ihe 
President  against  the  dominant  division  of  his 
own  friends,  the  advice  desired  would  not  be 
given  ;  and  the  embarrassment  of  tlie  adminis- 
tration would  be  greater  than  ever.    In  this 
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nnca-My  and  uncertain  state  of  mind,  the  Prepi- 
(lent  had  many  conferences  with  Mr.  Henton, 
the  point  of  which  wae  to  know,  beyond  the 
chance  of  mistake,  how  far  ho  could  rely  upon 
the  wliiK  senators.  Mr.  Benton  talked  with 
them  all — with  Webster,  Archer,  Berrien,  John 
M.  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Corwin,  Davis  of  Jlas- 
.snchusetts,  Dayton,  Greene  of  Rhode  Island, 
Huntington  of  Connecticut,  Reverdy  John.son, 
Henry  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Miller  of  New 
Jersey,  Phelps,  Simmons,  Upham,  Woodbridge, 
—and  saw  fully  that  they  intended  to  act  for 
their  country,  and  not  for  their  party  :  and  re- 
ported to  the  President  that  he  would  be  safe  in 
trusting  to  them — that  their  unitcu  voice  would 
be  in  favor  of  the  advice,  which,  added  to  the 
minority  of  the  democincy,  would  make  the  two- 
third.s  which  were  requisite.  The  most  auspi- 
cious mode  of  applying  fur  this  advice  was 
deemed  to  be  the  submission  of  a  prnjet  of  a 
treaty,  presented  by  the  British  minister,  and 
to  be  laid  before  the  Senate  for  their  opinion 
upon  its  acceptance.  The  prnjet  was  accord- 
ingly received  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  a  message 
drawn  up,  and  the  desired  advice  was  to  be 
asked  the  next  day,  10th  of  June.  A  prey  to 
anxiety  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  whigs,  tlie  mere 
absence  of  part  of  whom  would  defeat  the  mea- 
sure, the  President  sent  for  Mr.  Benton  the 
night  before,  to  get  himself  re-assured  on  that 
point,  Mr.  Benton  was  clear  and  positive  tliat 
they  would  be  in  their  places,  and  w^ould  vote 
the  advice,  and  that  the  meas«re  would  be  car- 
ried. The  next  day  the  projet  of  the  treaty 
was  .sent  in,  and  with  it  a  message  from  the 
President,  asking  the  ad'  „e  which  he  desired. 
It  stated  :— 

"  In  the  early  periods  of  the  government,  tlie 
opinion  and  advice  of  the  Senate  were  often 
taken  in  advance  upon  important  questions  of 
our  foreign  policy.  General  Washington  re- 
peatedly consulted  the  Senate,  and  asked  their 
previous  advice  upon  pending  negotiations  with 
foreign  powers ;  and  the  Senate  in  every  in- 
stance responded  to  his  call  by  giving  their  ad- 
vice, to  which  ho  always  conformed  his  action. 
This  practice,  though  rarely  resorted  to  in  later 
times,  wii.«,  in  my  judgment,  eminently  wi,se,  and 
nmy.  on  occasions  of  great  importance,  be  pro- 
perly revived.  The  Senate  are  a  branch  of  the 
treaty-making  power ;  and,  by  consulting  them 
in  advance  of  his  own  action  upon  important 
meiLsures  of  foreign  policy  which  may  ultimately 
come  before   them  for  their  consideration,  the 


that  body  and  himself.  The  Senate  are,  more- 
over, a  branch  of  the  war-making  power,  and  it 
may  be  eminently  proper  for  the  Executive  to 
take  the  opinion  and  advice  of  that  body  in  ad- 
vance upon  any  great  question  which  may  in- 
volve in  its  decision  tlie  issue  of  peace  or  war. 
On  the  present  occasion,  the  magnitude  of  the 
subject  would  induce  me,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  desire  the  previous  advice  of  the 
Senate  j  and  that  desire  is  increa.sed  by  the  re- 
cent debates  and  proi-eedings  in  Cungres.s,  which 
render  it,  in  my  judgment,  not  only  resin'ctfnl 
to  the  Senate,  but  necessary  and  {)roper,  if  not 
indispensable,  to  insure  harmonious  action  be- 
tween that  body  and  the  Executive.  In  confer- 
ring on  the  Executive  the  authority  to  give  the 
notice  for  the  abrogation  of  the  convention  of 
1 827,  the  Senate  acted  publicly  .so  largo  a  i)art, 
that  a  decision  on  the  propo.sal  now  made  by  the 
British  government,  without  a  definite  know- 
ledge of  the  views  of  that  body  in  reference  to 
it,  might  render  the  question  still  more  com- 
plicated and  difficult  of  adjustment.  For  thc.«e 
reasons  I  invite  the  consideration  of  the  Senate 
to  the  proposal  of  the  British  government  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question,  and  ask 
their  advice  on  the  subject." 

This  statement  and  expression  of  opinion 
were  conformable  to  the  early  practice  of  the 
government  and  the  theory  of  the  constitution, 
which,  in  requiring  the  President  to  take  the 
advice  of  the  Senate  in  the  formation  of  treaties. 
would  certainly  imply  a  consultation  before  they 
were  made ;  and  this  interpretation  had  often 
been  asserted  by  members  of  the  Senate.  As 
an  interpretation  deemed  right  in  itself,  and  be- 
ing deferential  to  the  Senate,  and  being  of  good 
example  for  the  future,  and  of  great  immediate 
practical  good  in  taking  the  question  of  peace 
or  war  with  Great  Britain  out  of  the  hands  of 
an  administration  standing  upon  the  creed  of 
the  Baltimore  convention,  and  putting  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  whigs  to  whom  it  did  not  ap- 
ply, and  that  part  of  the  dcmocr.icy  which  dis- 
regarded it,  this  application  of  the  President 
was  most  favorably  received.  Still,  however, 
dominated  by  the  idea  of  consistency,  the  Pres- 
ident added  a  salvo  for  that  sensitive  point  in 
1  the  shape  of  a  reservation  in  behalf  of  his  pre- 
vious opinions,  thus : 

"  My  opinions  and  my  action  on  the  Oregon 
question  were  fully  made  known  to  Congress  in 
my  annual  message  of  the  .second  of  Decemlier 
last ;  and  the  opinions  therein  expre.s.sed  remain 
unchanged." 


President  secures  harmony  of  action  between  ,      With  this  reservation,  and  with  a  complete 
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devolution  of  the  rosponsibility  of  the  act  upon 
the  Scnnto,  ho  procceiled  to  ask  their  advice  in 
these  terms : 

"Should  the  Senate,  by  the  constitutional 
majority  required  for  the  ratification  of  treaties,  j 
advise  the  acceptance  of  this  proposition,  or  ad- 
vise it  with  such  modifications  as  they  may, 
upon  full  deliberation,  deem  proper,  I  shall  con- 
form my  action  to  their  advice.  Should  the 
Senate,  however,  decline  by  such  constitutional 
majority  to  give  such  advice,  or  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  I  shall  consider  it  my 
duty  to  reject  the  offer." 

It  was  clear,  then,  that  the  fact  of  treaty  or 
no  treaty  depended  upon  the  Senate — that  the 
whole  responsibility  was  placed  upon  it — that 
the  issue  of  peace  or  war  depended  upon  that 
body.  Far  from  shunning  this  responsibility, 
that  body  was  glad  to  take  it,  and  gave  the  Pres- 
ident a  faithful  support  against  himself,  against 
his  cabinet,  and  against  his  peculiar  friends. 
These  friends  struggled  hard,  and  exhausted  par- 
liamentary tactics  to  defeat  the  application,  and 
though  a  small  minority,  were  formidable  in  a 
vote  where  each  one  counted  two  against  the 
opposite  side.  The  first  motion  was  to  refer 
the  message  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, where  the  fifty-four  forties  were  in  the 
majority,  aid  from  whose  action  delay  and  em- 
barnissmcnt  might  ensue.  Failing  in  that  mo- 
tion, it  was  moved  to  lay  the  message  on  the 
table.  Failing  again,  it  was  moved  to  postpone 
the  consideration  of  the  subject  to  the  next 
week.  That  motion  being  rejected,  the  consid- 
eration of  the  message  was  commenced,  and 
then  succeeded  a  series  of  motions  to  amend 
and  alter  the  terms  of  the  proposition  as  sub- 
mitted. All  these  failed,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
days  the  vote  was  taken,  and  the  advice  given. 
The  yeas  were : 

"  Messrs.  Archer,  Ashley,  Bagby,  Benton,  Ber- 
rien, Calhoun,  Chalmers,  Thomas  Clayton,  John 
M.  Clayton,  Colquitt,  Davis,  Dayton,  Dix, 
Evans,  Greene,  Haywood,  Houston,  Huntington, 
Johnson  of  ^laryland,  Johnson  of  Louisiana, 
Lewis,  McDuflBe,  Mangum,  Miller,  Morehead, 
Niles,  Pearce,  Pennybacker,  Phelps,  Rusk,  Se- 
vier, Simmons,  Speight,  Tuiney,  Upham,  Web- 
ster, Woodbridge,  Yulee."— 38. 

The  nays: 

"  Messrs.  Allen,  Atherton,  Breese,  Cameron, 
Cass,  Dickinson,  Fairfield,  Hannegan,  Jarnagin, 
Jenness,  Semple,  Sturgeon." — 12. 


The  advice  was  in  these  wonls  : 

"  L'enolved  ^two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pfffieni 
concurring),  That  the  President  of  the  Unilcil 
States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  advised  to  mei|it 
the  proposal  of  the  British  government,  accom- 
panying his  message  to  the  Senate  dated  loth 
June,  184r»,  for  a  convention  to  settle  boundaries, 
&c.,  between  the  Unite<l  States  and  (jlreat  Lritaiil 
west  of  the  Rocky  or  Stony  mountains. 

"  Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  lay  the  said 
resolution  before  the  President  of  the  United 
States." 

Four  days  afterwards  the  treaty  was  sent  in 
in  due  form,  accompanied  by  a  message  wliieli 
still  left  its  responsibility  on  the  advising  Sen- 
ate, thus : 

"In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  12th  instant,  that  'the  Preiijdent 
of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  heret)) .  ad- 
vised to  accept  the  proposal  of  the  Britisli  (rov- 
ernment,  accompanying  his  message  ti;  the  Sen- 
ate dated  10th  June,  184(),  fo.  a  conventinn  tu 
settle  boundaries,  &c.,  bet-  .en  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  west  of  the  Rocl\y  nr 
Stony  mountains,'  a  convention  was  concluded 
and  signed  on  the  15th  instant,  by  the  Secretaiy 
of  State  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleniiiu- 
tentiary  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  on  the  i)art 
of  Great  Britain.  This  convention  I  now  lay 
before  the  Senate  for  their  consideration,  with  u 
view  to  its  ratification." 

Two  days  more  were  consumed  in  eflbrts  Id 
amend  or  alter  the  treaty  in  various  of  its  pro- 
visions, all  of  which  failing,  the  final  vote  on  its 
ratification  was  taken,  and  carried  by  an  in- 
creased vote  on  each  side— 41  to  14. 

Yeas. — "Messrs.  Archer,  Ashley,  Bagby, 
Barrow,  Benton,  Berrien,  Calhoun,  Chalniers, 
Thomas  Clayton,  John  M.  Clayton,  Cohinitt, 
Corwin,  Crittenden,  Davis,  Dayton,  Dix.  Evans. 
Greene,  Haywood,  Houston,  Hu.itington.  John- 
son of  Maryland,  Henry  Johnson  of'  Louisiana. 
Lewis,  McDuffie,  Mangum,  Miller,  ;\l()ivlieiid, 
Niles,  Pearce,  Pennybacker,  Phelps,  Rusk,  Se- 
vier, Simmons,  Speight,  Turney,  Upham,  AV'eb- 
ster,  Woodbridge,  Yulee. 

Na vs.— "Messrs.  Allen,  Atchison,  Atherton. 
Breese,  Bright,  Cameron,  Cass,  Dickinson,  Fair- 
field, Ilannegan,  Jenness,  Semple,  Stui'geou, 
Westcott." 

An  anomaly  was  presented  in  the  progress  of 
this  question— that  of  the  daily  attack,  by  all 
the  government  papers,  upon  the  senators  who 
were  accomplishing  the  wishes  of  the  President. 
The  organ  at  Washington,  conducted  by  Mr. 
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Kitchie,  wan  inceHHuiit  uikI  unineaMurud  in  tbcrio 
;ittack.H,  eniwcially  on  Mr.  Kenton,  whose  place 
In  the  party,  and  \m  geof^apliienl  position  in 
the  West,  gave  him  tiie  privilege  of  being  con- 
sidered the  leader  of  the  forty-nines,  and  there- 
fore the  most  obnoxioun.  It  was  a  new  thing 
under  the  sun  to  see  the  .senator  daily  a.s.sailedj 
in  the  government  pajwrs,  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  wishes  of  the  government — to  see  him  at- 
tacked in  the  morning  for  wliat  the  President 
was  hurrying  him  to  do  tho  night  before.  Ills 
course  was  equally  indeiwndent  of  tho  wishes 
of  the  government,  and  the  abuse  of  its  papers. 
He  hml  studied  the  Oregon  question  for  twenty- 
five  years — had  his  mind  made  up  upon  it — and 
should  have  acted  according  to  his  convictions 
without  regard  to  support  or  resistance  from 
any  quarter. — The  issue  was  an  instructive  com- 
mentary upon  the  improvidence  of  these  party 
platforms,  adopted  for  an  electioneering  cam- 
paign, made  into  a  party  watch-word,  often 
fraught  with  great  mischief  to  the  coimtry,  and 
often  founded  in  ignorance  or  disregard  of  the 
public  welfare.  This  Oregon  platform  was 
eminently  of  that  character.  It  was  a  party 
platform  for  the  campaign :  its  architects  knew 
but  little  of  the  geography  of  the  north-west 
coast,  or  of  its  diplomatic  history.  They  had 
never  heard  of  the  line  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
and  denied  its  existence :  they  had  never  heard 
of  the  multiplied  offers  of  our  government  to 
settle  upon  that  line,  and  treated  the  offer  now 
as  a  novelty  and  an  abandonment  of  our  rights : 
they  had  never  heard  that  their  54-40  was  no 
line  on  the  continent,  but  only  a  point  on  an 
island  on  the  coast,  fixed  by  the  Emperor  Paul 
as  the  southern  limit  of  the  charter  granted  by 
him  to  the  Russian  Fur  Company :  had  never 
heard  of  Frazer's  River  and  New  Caledonia, 
which  lay  between  Oregon  and  their  indisputa- 
ble line,  and  ignored  the  existence  of  that  river 
and  province.  The  pride  of  consistency  made 
them  adhere  to  these  errors ;  and  a  desire  to 
destroy  Mr.  Benton  for  not  joining  in  the  Jmrrahs 
for  the  "  whole  of  Oregon,  or  none,"  and  for  the 
"  immediate  annexation  of  Texas  without  regard 
to  consequences,"  lent  additional  force  to  the 
attacks  upon  him.  The  conduct  of  the  whigs 
was  patriotic  in  preferring  their  country  to  their 
party — in  preventing  a  war  with  Great  Britain 
—and  in  saving  the  administration  from  itself 
and  its  friends.    Great  Britain  acted  magnani- 


mously, and  wuh  worthily  n-presented  by  her 
minister,  Mr.  (now  8ir  Richard)  Pukenhani. 
Her  adoption  and  renewal  of  our  own  offer, 
settleil  the  last  remaining  controversy  between 
tho  countries — left  them  in  a  condition  which 
they  had  not  seen  since  tho  peace  of  1783 — 
without  any  thing  to  quarrel  about,  and  with  a 
nuituality  of  interest  in  tho  preservation  of 
peace  which  promised  a  long  continuance  of 
poiice.  But,  alas,  Great  Britain  is  to  tho  United 
States  now  what  Sjiain  was  for  centuries  to  Iier 
— the  raw-head  and  bloody-bones  which  inspires 
terror  and  rage.  During  these  centuries  a 
ministry,  or  a  public  man  that  was  losing  groimd 
at  home,  had  only  to  rai.so  a  cry  of  some  ins\ilt, 
aggression,  or  evil  design  on  the  part  of  Spain 
to  have  Great  Britain  in  arms  against  her.  And 
so  it  is  in  the  United  States  at  present,  putting 
Great  Britain  in  tho  place  of  Spain,  and  our- 
selves in  hers.  Wo  have  periodical  returns  of 
complaints  against  her,  each  to  perish  when  it 
has  served  its  turn,  and  to  bo  8uccee<led  by  an- 
other, evanescent  as  itself.  Thus  far,  no  war 
has  been  made;  but  politicians  have  gained 
reputations ;  newspapers  have  taken  fire ;  stocks 
have  vacillated,  to  the  profit  of  jobbers ;  great 
expense  incurred  for  national  defence  in  ships 
and  forts,  when  there  is  nothing  to  defend 
against :  and  if  there  was,  the  electric  telegraph 
and  the  steam  car  would  do  the  work  with  lit- 
tle expense  either  of  time  or  money. 


CHAPTER    CLX. 

MEETING  OF  THE  SECOND  SESSION  OF  THE  29Tn 
CONGRESS:  I'ltESIDENTS  MESSAGE:  VIGOKOUS 
rUOSECUTlON  OF  THE  WAU  HECOMMENOEI): 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  PK'JPOSEU  TO  BE  CUK- 
ATED. 

Congress  met  at  the  regular  annual  period,  the 
first  Monday  in  December ;  and  being  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  same  body,  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done,  after  the  assembling  of  a  quorum, 
before  the  commencement  of  business,  but  to  re- 
ceive the  President's  message.  It  was  immedi- 
ately communicated,  and,  of  course,  was  greatly 
occupied  with  tho  Mexican  war.  The  success 
of  our  «rms,  under  the  command  of  General 
Taylor,  was  a  theme  of  exultation ;  and  after 
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that,  an  clnhoratc  ar);;unu<iit  lo  throw  the  hhinic 
of  the  war  on  Mexico.  Tlio  war  was  aHmirniMl, 
and  ur(;uc>(|  to  havu  lN>i>n  niadu  by  hur,  un<l  itM 
exifttcnco  only  recof^nizod  hy  uh  ai'tiT  ''  Aincriran 
blood  )iad  boon  Hpillcd  upon  Aniorican  Hoil." 
IliHtory  in  bound  to  itronoiincc  lior  jiidn«ncnt 
upon  thi'sc  ttsHHinptionH,  and  to  say  tlmt  tlioy  arc 
unfounded.  In  the  first  phico,  the  lef^al  Htatc  of 
war,  tlie  utatim  Itelli,  was  produrcd  by  tho  in- 
corporation of  TexaH,  with  which  Mexico  was 
at  war.  In  tho  next  j)hice,  tho  United  States' 
government  understood  that  act  to  bo  tho  as- 
PUMiption  of  tho  war  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  law, 
tiy  the  iniinodiato  advance  of  the  army  to  the 
frontier  of  Texas,  and  of  the  nAvy  to  the  CJulf 
of  Mexico,  to  take  tho  war  off  tho  liands  of 
tlie  Texians.  In  tho  third  place,  tho  actual  col- 
lision of  arms  was  brought  on  by  the  further 
advance  of  the  American  troops  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Lower  Rio  (Irande,  then  and  always  in 
tho  possession  of  Mexico,  and  erecting  field 
works  on  tho  bank  of  the  river,  and  pointing 
cannon  at  tlie  town  of  Matanioras  on  the  oi)po- 
site  side,  the  seat  of  a  Mexican  popidation,  and 
the  head-quarters  of  their  army  of  o))8ervation. 
It  was  under  those  circumstances  that  tho  Mex- 
ican troops  crossed  the  river,  and  commenced 
tho  attack.  And  this  is  what  is  called  spilling 
American  blood  on  American  soil.  The  laws 
of  nations  and  the  law  of  self-defence,  justify 
that  spilling  of  blood ;  and  such  will  bo  the 
judgment  of  history.  The  paragraph  in  the 
original  message  asking  for  a  provisional  terri- 
torial government  to  bo  established  by  Congress 
for  the  conquered  provinces  was  superseded,  and 
replaced  by  one  asserting  tho  right  of  tho  United 
States  to  govern  them  under  the  law  of  nations, 
according  to  tho  recommendation  of  Mr.  Ben- 
ton, and  expressed  in  these  words : 

"  By  the  laws  of  nations  a  conquered  territory 
is  subject  to  bo  governed  by  the  conquev  r  dur- 
ing his  military  possession,  and  until  there  is 
either  a  treaty  of  peace,  or  he  shall  voluntarily 
withdraw  from  it.  The  old  civil  government 
being  necessarily  superseded. , it  is  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  conqueror  to  secure  his  conquest, 
and  provide  for  tho  maintenance  of  civil  order 
and  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants.  This  right 
has  been  exercised  and  this  duty  performed  by 
our  military  and  naval  commanders,  by  tho  es- 
tablishment of  temporary  governments  in  some 
of  the  conquered  provinces  in  Mexico,  assimila- 
ting them  as  far  as  practicable  to  the  free  insti- 
tutions of  our  country.    In  the  provinces  of 


New  Mexico  and  of  tho  CalifoniiaH,  little  if  niiv 
further  resintunce  is  apprelunded  I'roni  llic  iil. 
habitknt.s  of  the  tiinpoiaiy  goviriinuiils  wliirh 
have  thus,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  aii! 
according  lo  the  laws  of  war,  hem  (•sliibli>li,.,i. 
It  may  be  proper  to  proviile  for  the  Hcnirilv  <>{ 
these  important  co.iqucsts,  by  making  aii'nili- 
(|uate  appropriation  for  the  purpose  o|  ircctiii;' 
fortidoations,  and  defraying  the  expenses  nin •T- 
sarily  incident  to  tho  maintenance  of  our  |ki.s- 
session  and  authority  over  them." 

Having  abandoned  the  idea  of  conquering  hy 
'•a  masterly  inactivity,"  and  adojited  the  idi'ii 
of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  I'nsi- 
dcnt  also  aflojited  Mr.  Benton's  plan  for  pnisi'- 
cuting  it,  which  was  to  carry  the  war  straight  to 
tho  city  of  Mexico— General  Taylor,  for  tlwl 
purpose,  to  bo  supplied  with  25,00ii  nun,  that, 
advancing  along  the  table  land  by  San  Luis  do 
Potosi,  ajid  overcoming  all  tho  obstacles  in  his 
way,  and  leaving  some  garrisons,  he  nii;:ht 
arrive  at  the  capital  with  some  10,000  men:— 
General  Scott  to  be  supjilied  with  l!'),0[H\  that, 
landing  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  leaving  scmie  battal- 
ions to  invest  (with  the  seamen)  that  town,  he 
might  run  up  the  road  to  Mexico, ariiving  tlaTe 
(after  all  casualties)  with  1(),()0()  men.  Thus 
20,000  men  were  expected  to  arrive  at  the  ('a]ii- 
tal,  but  10,000  were  deemed  enough  to  master 
any  Mexican  force  which  could  meet  it— no  nuit- 
ter  how  numerous.  This  plan  (and  that  witli- 
out  ai.y  reference  to  dissensions  among  gene- 
rals) required  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  uuijor 
general.  A  lieutenant-general,  representiug  the 
constitutional  commander-in-chief,  was  the  pro- 
per commander  in  the  field :  and  as  such,  was  a 
part  of  Colonel  Benton's  plan;  to  which  negn- 
tiation  was  to  bo  added,  and  much  relied  ou,  as 
it  was  known  that  the  old  republican  party— 
that  which  had  framed  a  constitution  on  tlio 
model  of  that  of  the  United  States,  and  sought 
its  friendship — were  all  in  favor  of  peace.  All 
this  plan  was  given  to  the  President  in  writing, 
and  having  adopted  all  that  part  of  it  which  (k- 
pended  on  his  own  authority,  he  applied  to  Con- 
gress to  give  him  authority  to  do  what  hecnulJ 
not  without  it,  namely,  to  make  the  appointnunt 
of  a  lieutenant-general — the  aijpointnient,  it  he- 
ing  well  known,  intended  for  Senator  Benton, 
who  had  been  a  colonel  in  the  army  before 
either  of  the  present  generals  held  that  rank. 
The  bill  for  the  creation  of  this  oflice  readily 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  was 
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undcrtnini'd  anil  ilofeatcd  in  tliv  Sciinteliy  thrru  i 
of   the    I're>i(!ent'«   rnliinet   niiniKtern,  AlesftpH.  , 
Marcy.  Wnlker,  niid  lliiclinnnn — done  covertly,  ' 
of  course,  for  renHoiis  nnconni'cted  with  the  piil)- 
lic  Hcnii'o.     The  plan  went  on,  ond  waH  mn- 
aiiininnted,  iilihoii(;li   thii   ofllce   of  lieiiteiinnt- 
ffonerul  was  not  created.     A  iniijor-neiieral,  in 
rijtht  of  Heiiiority,  hud  to  coiniimiid  other  niajor- 
pi'iiei  uIk  ;  while  everyone  necuHtonied  to  mili- 
tary, or  naval  nervice,  knows  that  it  is  rank, 
and  not  seniority,  which  is  osneutiul  to  harino- 
oious  and  etllcient  coniiuund. 


CHAPTER    CLXI. 

WAR  WITH  MKXKi):  TIIK  WAU  HKi  I.AKIli.  AND 
AN  INTItlOUE  FOU  I'KACK  Cu.MMKNCKD  Till: 
HAMK  DAV. 

The  state  of  war  had  been  produced  lictween 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  by  the  incorpoia- 
tion  of  Texas  :  hostilities  between  the  two 
countries  were  brought  on  by  the  advance  of 
the  Anu-rican  troops  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Lower  Rio  Orande — the  Mexican  troops  beinn 
un  the  opposite  side.  The  left  bank  of  the  river 
being  disputed  territory,  and  always  in  her  pos- 
session, the  Mexican  government  had  a  right  to 
consider  this  advance  an  aggression — and  the 
more  so  as  field-works  were  thrown  up,  and 
cannon  pointed  at  the  Mexican  town  of  Mata- 
moros  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The 
armies  being  thus  in  presence,  with  anger  in  their 
bosoms  and  arms  in  their  hands,  that  took  place 
which  every  body  foresaw  must  take  place; 
collisions  and  hostilities.  They  did  so;  and 
early  in  May  the  President  sent  in  a  message  to 
tho  two  Houses  of  Congress,  informing  them 
that  American  blood  had  been  spilt  upon 
American  soil ;  and  requesting  Congress  to  lo- 
cognize  the  existence  of  war,  as  a  fact,  and  to 
provide  for  its  prosecution.  It  was,  however, 
an  event  determined  upon  before  the  spilling  of 
that  blood,  and  the  advance  of  the  troops  was  a 
way  of  bringing  it  on.  The  President  in  his 
message  at  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
after  an  enumeration  of  Mexican  wrongs,  had 
distinctly  intimated  that  he  should  have  recom- 
mended measures  of  redress  if  a  minister  liad 
not  been  sent  to  effect  a  peaceable  settlement; 


but  the  minister  having  gone,  and  not  yet  Ixen 
hiard  from,  "  ho  nhould  forlicar  recomnieiiding 
tr  CuiigrcKH  such  ulterior  measures  of  redress 
for  tlu'  wrongs  and  injuries  we  have  ho  long 
borne,  us  it  would  have  been  pro|iiT  to  make 
hud  no  such  negotiation  U'en  instituted."  This 
was  u  decliired  postpoiii'ineiit  of  win  ineiisures 
for  a  contingency  which  might  quickly  happen  ; 
and  did.  Mr.  Slidell,  tho  minister,  returned 
willioiit  having  Inen  received,  and  denouncing 
war  in  his  retiring  despatch.  The  contingency 
had  therefore  occurred  on  which  the  foibeuraiiee 
of  the  President  was  to  ci'ii.se,  and  the  ulterior 
measures  to  be  recommended  which  he  hud  in- 
timated. All  this  was  independent  of  the  spilt 
blood;  but  that  event  producing  a  stuie  of  hos- 
tilities in  fact,  llred  the  American  blood,  both  in 
and  out  of  Congress,  and  inliumed  tho  country 
lor  immedinte  war.  Without  that  event  it 
would  have  been  diftlciilt— perhaps  impossibic 
— to  have  got  Congress  to  vote  it:  with  it,  the 
vote  was  almost  unanimous.  Duresse  wu.s 
plead  by  many  meinln'rs — duresse  in  the  neces- 
sity of  aiding  our  own  troops.  In  the  .'senati- 
only  two  senators  voted  against  the  measure. 
Mr.  Thomas  Clayton  of  Delaware,  and  Mr 
John  Davis  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  House 
there  were  14  negative  votes:  Messrs.  John 
(^uiney  Adams,  (Jeorgc  Ashmun,  Henry  Y. 
Cranston,  Erastiis  D.  Culver,  Columbus  Delano. 
.Joshua  II.  Giddings,  Jo.seph  Grinnell,  Charles 
Hudson,  Daniel  P.  King,  Joseph  M.  Root,  Lu- 
ther Severance,  .John  Strohm,  Daniel  R.  Tilden 
and  Joseph  Vance.  Mr.  Calhoun  spoke  against 
the  bill,  but  did  not  vote  upon  it.  He  was  sin- 
cerely opposed  to  the  war,  although  his  conduct 
had  produced  it — always  deluding  himself,  even 
while  creating  tho  status  belli,  with  the  belief 
that  money,  and  her  own  weaknes.s,  would  in- 
duce Mexico  to  submit,  and  yield  to  the  incor- 
poration of  Texas  without  forcible  resistance: 
which  would  certainly  have  been  the  case  if  the 
United  States  had  proceeded  gently  by  negotia- 
tion. He  liad  despatched  a  messenger,  to  offer 
a  douceur  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  at  the  time 
of  signing  the  treaty  of  annexation  two  years 
before,  and  he  expected  the  means,  repulsed 
then,  to  be  successful  now  when  the  incorpora- 
tion should  be  effected  under  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. Had  he  remained  in  the  cabinet,  to  do 
which  he  had  nut  concealed  his  wish,  his  labors 
would  have  been  earnestly  directed  to  that  end ; 
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but  his  associates  who  had  co-operated  with 
him  in  getting  up  the  Texas  question  for  the 
presidential  election,  and  to  defeat  Mr.  Van 
Buren  and  Mr.  Clay,  had  war  in  view  as  au  ob- 
ject within  itself  from  the  beginning :  and  these 
associates  were  now  in  the  cabinet,  and  he  not 
— their  power  increased :  his  gone.  Claims 
upon  Mexico,  and  speculations  in  Texas  land 
and  scrip,  were  with  them  (the  active  managing 
part  of  the  cabinet)  an  additional  motive,  and 
required  a  war,  or  a  treaty  under  the  menace 
of  war,  or  at  the  end  of  war,  to  make  these 
claims  and  speculations  available.  Mr.  Robert 
J.  Walker  had  the  reputation  of  being  at  the 
head  of  this  class. 

Many  meml>ers  of  Congress,  of  the  same  party 
with  the  administration,  were  extremely  averse 
to  this  war,  and  had  interviews  with  the  ad- 
ministration, to  see  if  it  was  inevitable,  before 
ii.  was  declared.  They  were  found  united  for  it, 
and  also  under  the  confident  belief  that  there 
would  be  no  war — not  another  gun  fired :  and 
that  in  "  ninety  "  or  "  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days,"  peace  would  be  signed,  and  all  the  ob- 
jects gained.  This  was  laid  down  as  a  certain- 
ty, and  the  President  himself  declared  that 
Congress  Avould  be  "  responsible  if  thby  did  not 
vote  the  declaration."  Mr.  Benton  was  struck 
with  this  confident  calculation,  without  knoT^- 
ing  its  basis ;  and  with  these  90  and  120  days 
the  usual  run  of  a  country  bill  of  exchange ;  and 
which  was  now  to  become  the  run  of  the  war. 
It  was  enigmatical,  and  unintelligible,  but 
eventually  became  comprehensible.  Truth  wa.s, 
an  intrigue  was  laid  for  a  peace  before  the  war 
was  declared !  and  this  intrigue  was  even  part 
of  the  scheme  for  making  the  war.  It  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  of  an  adrainistration  less 
warlike,  or  more  intriguing,  than  that  of  Mr. 
Polk.  They  were  men  of  peace,  with  objects  to 
be  accomplished  by  means  of  war ;  so  that  war 
was  a  necessity  and  an  indisponsability  to  their 
purpose ;  but  they  wanted  no  more  of  it  than 
would  answer  their  purposes.  They  wanted  a 
email  war,  just  large  cnougli  to  require  a  treaty 
of  peace,  and  not  large  enougli  to  make  mili- 
tary reputa,tions,  dangerous  for  the  presidency. 
Never  were  men  at  the  head  of  a  government 
less  imbued  with  military  spirit,  or  more  ad- 
dicted to  intrigue.  How  to  manage  the  war 
was  the  puzzle.  Defeat  would  be  ruin :  to  con- 
quer vicariously,  would  bo  dangerous.    Another 


mode  must  be  fallen  upon ;  and  that  seemed  to 
have  been  devised  before  the  declaration  was 
resolved  upon,  and  to  have  been  relied  upon  for 
its  immediate  termination — for  its  conclusion 
within  the  90  and  the  120  days  which  had  been 
.so  confidently  fixed  for  its  term.  This  was  no- 
thing less  than  the  restoration  of  the  exiled 
Santa  Anna  to  power,  and  the  purchase  of  ii 
peace  from  him.  The  date  of  the  concci>tion  of 
this  plan  is  not  known:  the  execution  of  it 
commenced  on  the  day  of  the  declaration  of 
war.  It  was  intended  to  be  secret,  both  for  tiic 
honor  of  the  United  States,  the  success  of  the 
movement,  and  the  safety  of  Santa  Amia;  but 
it  leaked  out :  and  the  ostentation  of  Captain 
Slidell  Mackenzie  in  giving  all  possible  ficlat  to 
his  secret  mission,  put  the  rejiort  on  the  winds, 
and  sent  it  flying  over  the  country.  At  first  it 
was  denied,  and  early  in  July  the  Daily  Union 
(the  government  paper)  gave  it  a  formal  and 
authoritative  contradiction.  Referring  to  the 
current  reports  that  paper  said : 

"  Wc  deem  it  our  duty  to  state  in  the  most 
positive  terms,  that  our  government  1ms  no  sort 
of  connection  with  any  scheme  of  Santa  Anna 
for  the  revolution  of  Mexico,  or  for  any  sort  of 
purpose.  Some  three  months  ago  some  adven- 
turer was  in  Washington,  who  wished  to  olitain 
their  countenance  and  aid  in  some  schenu-  or 
other  connected  with  Santa  Anna.  Tlicy  de- 
clined all  sort  of  connection,  co-operation,  or 
jiarticipation  in  any  effort  for  the  purpose.  The 
government  of  this  country  declines  all  such  in- 
trigues or  bargains.  'J'hey  have  made  war 
oi)enly  in  the  face  of  the  world.  They  mean  to 
prosecute  it  with  all  their  vigor.  They  mean  to 
ibrce  Mexico  to  do  us  justice  at  the  point  of  the 
sword.  This,  then,  is  their  design — tliis  is  tlieir 
plan  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  a  bold,  high-minded, 
and  energetic  people." 

The  only  ■  f^rt  of  this  publication  that  retains 
a  surviving  interest,  is  that  whicli  states  that, 
some  three  months  before  that  time  (which 
would  have  been  a  month  before  the  war  was 
declared),  some  adventurer  was  in  Wa.shington 
who  wished  to  obtain  the  government  cotuite- 
nance  to  some  scheme  connected  with  Santa 
Anna.  As  for  the  rest,  and  all  the  denial,  it  was 
soon  superseded  by  events — by  the  actual  return 
of  Santa  Anna  through  our  Heet,  and  upon  au 
American  passport !  .nd  open  landing  at  A  era 
Cruz.  Further  denial  became  impossible :  justi- 
fication was  the  only  course :  and  the  President 
essayed  it  in  his  next  annual  message.    Thus : 
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"  Before  that  time  (the  day  of  the  declaration 
of  the  war)  there  were  symptoms  of  a  revolu- 
tion in  Mexico,  favored,  as  it  was  understood  to 
be  by  the  more  liberal  party,  and  esj^'cially  by 
those  who  were  opposed  to  foreign  interference 
and  to  the  monarcliical  government.  Santa  Anna 
was  then  in  exile  in  Havana,  having  been  ex- 
pelled from  power  and  banished  from  his  coun- 
try by  a  revolution  which  occurred  in  Decjm- 
bcr,  1844 ;  but  it  was  known  that  ho  had  .still  n 
considerable  party  in  his  favor  in  Mexico.    It 
was  also  equally  well  known,  that  no  vigilance 
which  could  be  exerted  by  our  squadi-on  would, 
in  all  probability,  have   prevented   him   from 
effecting  a  landing  somewhere  on  the  extensive 
pulf  coast  of  Mexico,  if  he  desired  to  return  to 
his  country.    He  had  openly  professed  an  entire 
cliange  of  policy ;  had  expressed  his  regret  that 
lie  had  subverted  the  federal  constitution  of 
1824,  and  avowed  that  he  wa.s  now  in  favor  of 
its  restoration.     He  had  publicly  declared  his 
hostility,  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  monarchy,  and  to  European  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  his  country.     Informa- 
tion to  this  effect   had    been  received,   from 
sources  believed  to  be  reliable,  at  the  date  of 
the  recognition  of  the  existence  of  the  war  by 
Congress,  and  was  afterwards  fully  confirmed 
by  the  receipt  of  the  despatch  of  our  consul  in 
the  citj^  of  Mexico,  with  the  accompanying  doc- 
uments, which  are  herewith  transmitted.     Be- 
sides, it  was  rea.sonalile  to  suppose  that  he  must 
see  the  ruinous  consequences  to  Mexico  of  a  war 
with  the  United  States,  and  that  it  would  be  his 
interest  to  favor  peace.     It  was  under  these  cir- 
cumstances and  upon  these  considerations  that 
it  was  deemed  expedient  not  to  obstruct  his  re- 
turn to  Mexico,  should  he  attemi)t  to  do  so. 
Our  object  was  the  restonition  of  peace;  and 
with  that  view,  no  reason  wius  perceived  why 
we  should  take  part  with  Paredes,  and  aid  liim, 
by  means  of  our  blockade,  in  jireventing  the  re- 
turn of  his  rival  to  Mexico,     On  the  contrary. 
it  was  believed  that  the  intestine  divisions  which 
ordinary  sagacity  could  not  but  anticipate  as 
the  fruit  of  Santa  Anna's  return  to  Mexico,  and 
his  contest  with  Parede.s,  might  strongly  tend 
to  produce  a  disposition  with  Iwth  parties  to  re- 
store and  preserve  peace  with  the  United  States. 
Paredes  was  a  soldier  by  profession,  and  a  mon- 
archist in  principle.    He  had  hut  recently  be- 
fore been  successful  in  a  military  revolution,  by 
which  he  had  obtained  power.      He  was  the 
sworn  enemy  of  the  United  States,  with  which 
he  had  involved  his  country  in  the  existing  war. 
Santii  Anna  had  been  expelled  from  power  by 
the  army,  was  known  to  be  in  open  hostility  to 
Paredes,  and  publicly  pledged  atrainst  foreign 
intenrention  and  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in 
Mexico.     In  view  of  these  facts,  and  circum- 
stance.s,  it  was,  that,  when  orders  were  issued 
to  the  commander  of  our  naval  forces  in  the 
Gulf,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  May  last,  the  day 
on  which  the  existemie  of  the  war  was  recog- 


nized by  Congress,  to  place  the  coasts  of  Me.vico 
under  blockade,  he  wits  directed  not  to  obstruct 
the  passage  of  Santa  Anna  to  Mexico,  should  ho 
attempt  to  return." 

So  that  the  return  of  Santa  Anna,  and  his 
restoration  to  power,  and  his  expectetl  friend- 
ship, were  part  of  the  means  relied  upon  for  ob- 
taining pe.ice  from  the  begiiuiing — from  tlu^  day 
of  the  declaration  of  war,  and  conse(iucntly  be- 
fore the  declaration,  and  obviously  as  an  induce- 
ment to  it.     This  knowledge,  subsequently  ob- 
tained, enabled  Mr.  Benton  (to  whom  the  words 
had  been  spoken)  to  comprehend  the  reliance 
whicn  was  placed  on  the  termination  of  the 
war  in  ninety  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  days. 
Tt  was  tho  arrangement  with  Santa  Anna!   wo 
to  put  him  back  in  Mexico,  and  he  to  make 
peace  with  us ;  of  course  an  agreeable  peace. 
But  Santa  Anna  was  not  a  man  to  promise  any 
thing,  wliether  intending  to  fulfill  it  or   not, 
without  receiving  a  consideration  ;  and  in  this 
ca.sc  some  million  of  dollars  was  the  sum  required 
— not  for  himself,  of  course,  but  to  enable  him 
to  promote  the  peace  at  home.     This  explains 
the  ap[)lication  made  to  Congress  i)y  tin;  Presi- 
dent before  the  end  of  its  session — before  tliu 
adjournment  of  the  body  which  had  declared  the 
war — for  an  appropriation  of  two  millions  as  a 
means  of  terminating  it.     On  the  4th  of  August 
a  confidential  message  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate,  informing  them  that  he  had  made  fresh 
overtures  to  Mexico  for  negotiation  of  a  treaty 
of  peace,  and  asking  for  an  api)ropriatioii  of  two 
millions  to  enalile  him  to  treat  with  the  bettor 
pros|)ect  of  success,  and  even  to  pay  the  money 
when  the  treaty  should  be  ratified  in  Mexico, 
without  waiting  for  its  ratification  by  our  own 
Senate.     After  stating  the   overture,  and  the 
object,  the  message  went  on  to  say : 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  and  considering 
the  exhausted  and  distracted  condition  of  tlio 
Mexican  republic,  it  might  become  necessary,  in 
order  to  restore  peace,  that  1  shouM  have  it  in 
my  power  to  ailvance  a  portion  of  the  considera- 
tion money  for  any  cession  of  territory  which  may 
be  made.  The  Mexican  government  might  not 
be  willing  to  wait  for  the  payment  of  the  whole 
until  the  tieaty  could  be  ratified  by  the  Senate, 
and  an  appropriation  to  carry  it  into  ell'ect  be 
made  by  Congress  ;  and  the  necessity  for  such 
a  delay  might  del'eat  the  object  altogether.  I 
would,  therefore,  suggest  whether  it  might  not 
be  wise  for  Congress  to  appropriate  a  sum  such 
as  they  might  consider  adequate  for  this  pur- 
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pose,  to  be  paid,  if  necessary,  immediately  upon 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  Mexico." 

A  similar  communication  was  made  to  the 
House  on  the  8th  day  of  the  month  (August), 
and  the  dates  become  material,  as  connecting  the 
requested  appropriation  with  the  return  of 
Sunta  Anna,  and  his  restoration  to  power.  The 
dates  arc  all  iii  a  cluster — Santa  Anna  landing 
at  Vera  Cruz  on  the  8th  of  August,  and  arriving 
at  the  capital  on  the  15th — the  President's 
messages  informing  the  Senate  that  he  had  made 
overtures  for  peace,  and  asking  the  appropria- 
tions to  piomote  it,  being  dated  on  the  4th  and 
the  8th  of  the  same  month.  The  fact  was,  it 
was  known  at  what  time  Santa  Anna  was  to 
leave  Havana  for  Mexico,  and  the  overture 
was  made,  and  the  appropriations  asked,  just  at 
the  proper  time  to  meet  him.  The  api)ropria- 
tion  was  not  voted  b\'  Congress,  and  at  the  next 
session  the  application  for  it  was  renewed,  in- 
creased to  three  millions — the  same  to  which 
Mr.  Wilmot  ofl'ered  that  prociso  which  Mr. 
Calhoun  pi'ivatcly  hugged  to  his  bosom  as  a 
fortunate  event  for  the  South,  while  publicly 
holding  it  up  as  the  greatest  of  outrages,  and 
just  cause  for  a  separation  of  the  slave  and  the 
free  States. 

An  intrigue  for  peace,  through  the  restored 
Santa  Anna,  was  then  a  part  of  the  war  with 
Mexico  from  the  beginning.  They  were  simul- 
taneous concoctions.  They  were  twins.  The 
war  was  made  to  get  the  peace.  Ninety  to  one- 
hundred  and  twenty  days  was  to  be  the  limit  of 
the  life  of  the  war,  and  that  pacifically  all  the 
while,  and  to  be  terminated  by  a  good  treaty  of 
indemnities  and  acquisitions.  It  is  probably 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  nations  that  a 
secret  intrigue  for  peace  was  part  and  parcel  of 
an  open  declaialion  of  war !  the  first  time  that 
a  war  was  commenced  upon  an  agreement  to 
finish  it  in  so  many  days  !  and  that  the  terms 
of  its  conclusion  were  settled  before  its  com- 
mencement. It  was  certainly  a  most  unmilitary 
conception :  and  infinitely  silly,  as  the  event 
proved.  Santa  Anna,  restored  by  our  means, 
and  again  in  power,  only  thought  of  himself, 
and  hjw  to  make  Mexico  his  own,  after  getting 
back.  He  took  the  high  military  road.  He 
roused  the  war  si)irit  of  the  countrj',  raised 
armies,  placed  himself  at  their  head,  issued  ani- 
mathig  proclamations ;  aud  displayed  the  most 


exaggerated  hatred  to  the  United  States— tlie 
more  so,  perhaps,  to  cover  up  the  secret  of  his 
return.  He  gave  the  United  States  a  year  of 
bloody  and  costly  work  !  many  thousands  killed 
— many  more  dead  of  disease — many  ten  mil- 
lions of  money  expended.  Buena  Vista,  Corro 
Gordo,  Contreras,  Churubusco,  Chepultopcn 
were  the  fruit  of  his  return  !  honorable  to  the 
American  arms,  but  costly  in  blood  and  nionev. 
To  the  Mexicans  his  return  was  not  less  in- 
auspicious: for,  true  to  his  old  instincts  he 
became  the  tyrant  of  his  country — ruled  by 
fraud,  force,  and  bribes — crushed  the  liberal 
party — exiled  or  shot  liberal  men— became  in- 
tolerable— and  put  the  nation  to  the  horrors  of 
another  civil  war  to  expel  liim  again,  and  again: 
but  not  finally  until  he  had  got  another  milking 
from  the  best  cow  that  ever  was  in  his  pen- 
more  money  from  the  United  States.  It  was  all 
the  natural  consequence  of  trusting  such  a  man : 
the  natural  consequence  of  beginning  v  ar  upon 
an  intrigue  with  him.  But  what  must  history 
say  of  the  policy  and  morality  of  such  doinj»s  ? 
The  but'  'ler  of  the  American  prisoners  at  Go 
liad,  San  Patricio,  the  Old  Mission  and  the 
Alamo;  the  destroyer  of  republican  govern- 
ment at  home;  the  military  dictator  aspiring 
to  permanent  supreme  power :  this  man  to  be 
restored  to  power  by  the  United  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  fulfilling  spe^^ulating  and  indemnity 
calculations  on  which  a  war  was  begun. 


CHAPTER    CLXII. 

BLOODLESS  CONQUEST  OF  NEW  MEXICO:  HOW 
IT  WAS  DONE:  SUBSEQUENT  BLOODY  INSUIi- 
KECTION,  AND  ITS  CAUSE. 

General  Kearney  was  directed  to  lead  an 
expedition  to  New  Mexico,  setting  out  from  the 
western  frontier  of  Missouri,  and  mainly  com- 
posed of  volunteers  from  that  State ;  and  to 
conquer  the  province.  He  did  so,  without  iii'ing 
a  gun,  and  the  only  inqui'*y  is,  how  it  was  done  ? 
how  a  province  nine  hundred  miles  distant, 
covered  by  a  long  range  of  mountain  which 
could  not  well  be  turned,  penetrable  only  by  a 
defile  which  could  not  be  forced,  and  defended 
by  a  numerous    militia — could  so   easily  be 
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taken  ?    This  work  does  not  write  of  military 
events,  open  to  public  history,  but  only  of  things 
less  known,  and  to  show  how  they  were  done : 
and  in  this  point  of  view  the  easy  and  bloodless 
conquest  of  New  Mexico,  against  such  formidable 
obstacles,  becomes  an  exception,  and  presents  a 
proper  problem  for  intimate  historical  solution. 
That  solution  is  this :   At  the  time  of  the  fitting 
out  that  expedition  there  was  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  long  resident  in  New  Mexico,  on 
a  visit  of  business  at  Washington  City — his 
name  James  Magoffin ; — a  man  of  mind,  of  will, 
of  generous  temper,  patriotic,  and  rich.    He 
knew  every  man  in  New  Mexico  and  his  charac- 
ter, and  all  the  localities,  and  could  be  of  infinite 
service  to  the  invading  force.    Mr.  Benton  pro- 
posed to  him  to  go  with  it:    he  agreed.     Mr. 
Benton  took  him  to  the  President  and  Secretary 
at  War,  who  gladly  availed  themselves  of  his 
agreement  to  go  with  General  Kearney.    He 
went :  and  approaching  New  Mexico,  was  .sent 
ahead,  with  a  staff  officer — the  officer  charged 
with  a  mission,  himself  charged  with  his  own 
plan:   which  was  to  operate  ujion  Governor 
Armijo,  and    prevent    his    resistance    to  the 
entrance  of  the  American  troops.    That  was 
easily  done.    Armijo  promised  not  to  make  a 
stand  at  the  defile,  after  which  the  invaders 
would  have  no  difficulty.    But  his  second  in 
command.  Col.  Archuletti,  was  determined  to 
fight,  and  to  defend  that  pass ;  and  if  he  did, 
Armijo  would  have  to  do  the  same.    It  became 
indispensable  to  quiet  Archuletti.    lie  was  of 
different  mould  from  the  governor,  and  only 
accessible  to  a  (Ufferent  class  of  considerations 
—those  which  addressed  themselves  to  ambi- 
tion.   Magoffin  knew  the  side  on  which  to  ap- 
proach him.     It    so    happened   that    General 
Kearney  had  set  out  to  take  the  left  bank  of  the 
Upper  Del   Norte — the  eastern  half  of  New 
Mexico — as  part  of  Texas,  leaving  the  western 
part  untouched.     Magoffin  explained  this  to 
Archuletti,  pointed  to  the  western  half  of  New 
Mexico  as  a  derelict,  not  sei'cd  by  the  United 
States,  and  too  far  off  to  be  protected  by  the 
central  government :  and  reconiniended  hini  to 
make  &  pTonunciiV.niento,  and  take  that  half  to 
himself.    The  idea  suited  the  temper  of  Archu- 
letti.    He  agreed  not  to  tight,  and    General 
Kearney  was  informed  there  would  be  no  resist- 
ance at  the  defile :  and  there  was  none.     Some 
thousands  of  militia  collected  there  (and  which 


could  have  stopped  a  large  army),  retired  with- 
out firing  a  gun,  and  without  knowing  why. 
Armijo  fled,  and  General  Kearney  occujjied  his 
capital :  and  the  conquest  was  complete  and 
bloodless  :  rnd  this  was  the  secret  of  that  facile 
success — heralded  in  the  newspapers  as  a  master- 
piece of  generalship,  but  not  so  reported  by  the 
general. 

But  there  was  an  after-clap,  to  make  blood 
flow  for  the  recovery  of  a  province  which  had 
been  yielded  without  resistance.  Mr.  Magoffin 
was  sincere  and  veracious  in  what  he  said  to 
Col.  Archuletti ;  but  General  Kearney  soon  (or 
before)  had  other  on'ers.  and  took  possession 
of  the  whole  country  ;  and  Archuletti,  deeming 
himself  cheated,  determined  on  a  revolt.  Events 
soon  became  favorable  to  him.  General  Kear- 
ney proceeded  to  California,  leaving  General 
Sterling  Price  in  command,  with  some  Missouri 
volunteers.  Archuletti  prepared  his  insurrec- 
tion, and  having  got  the  upper  country  above 
Santa  Fe  ready,  went  below  to  prepare  the 
lower  part.  While  absent,  the  plot  was  detected 
and  broke  out,  and  led  to  bloody  scenes  in  which 
there  was  severe  fighting,  and  many  deaths  on 
both  sides.  It  was  in  this  insurreciion  that 
Governor  Charles  Bent,  of  New  Mexico,  and 
Captain  Burgwin  of  the  United  States  army, 
ai.d  many  others  were  killed.  The  insurgents 
fought  with  courage  and  desperation ;  but, 
without  their  leader,  without  combination, 
without  resources,  they  were  soon  suppressed  ; 
many  being  killed  in  action,  and  others  hung 
for  high  treason — being  tried  by  some  sort  of  a 
court  which  had  no  jurisdiction  of  treason.  All 
that  were  condemned  were  hanged  except  one, 
and  he  recommended  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  pardon.  Here  was  a  dilemma 
for  the  administration.  To  pardon  the  man 
would  be  to  admit  the  legality  of  the  condemna- 
tion :  not  to  pardon  was  to  subject  him  to 
murder.  A  middle  course  was  taken :  the 
officers  were  directed  to  turn  loose  the  con- 
demned, and  let  him  run.  And  this  was  the 
cause  of  the  insurrection,  and  its  upshot. 

Mr.  Magoffin  having  jirepared  the  way  ftjr 
the  entrance  of  General  Kearney  into  Santa  Fe, 
proceeded  to  the  execution  of  the  remaining  part 
of  his  mission,  which  was  tu  do  the  same  by 
Chihuahua  for  General  Wool,  tlun  advancing 
upon  that  ancient  capital  of  the  Western  Inter- 
nal Provinces  on  a  lower  hue.     lie  arrived  ia 
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that  city — became  suspected — was  arrested — 
and  confined.  He  was  a  social,  generous-tem- 
pered man,  a  son  of  Erin :  loved  company, 
spoke  Spanish  fluently,  entertained  freely,  and 
where  it  was  some  cost  to  entertain — claret 
^36  00  a-dozen,  chimpagne  $50  00.  lie  be- 
came a  great  favoriit,  with  the  Mexican  officers. 
One  day  the  military  judge  advocate  entered 
his  quarters,  and  told  him  that  Dr.  Connolly, 
an  American,  coming  from  Santa  Fe,  had  been 
captured  near  El  Paso  del  Norte,  his  papers 
taken,  and  forwarded  to  Chihuahua,  and  placed 
in  his  hands,  to  see  if  there  were  any  that  needed 
government  attention :  and  that  he  had  found 
among  the  papers  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
(Mr.  Magoffin).  He  had  the  letter  unopened, 
and  said  he  did  not  know  what  it  might  be ; 
but  being  just  ordered  to  join  Santa  Anna  at 
San  Luis  Potosi,  and  being  unwilling  that  any 
thing  should  happen  after  he  was  gone  to  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  so  agreeable  to  him, 
he  had  brought  it  to  him,  that  he  might  destroy 
it  if  there  was  any  thing  in  it  to  commit  him. 
Magoffin  glanced  his  eyes  over  the  letter.  It 
was  an  attestation  from  General  Kearney  of  his 
services  in  New  Mexico,  recommending  him  to 
the  acknowledgments  of  the  American  govern- 
ment in  that  mvasion  ! — that  is  to  say,  it  was  his 
death  warrant,  if  seen  by  the  Mexican  authori- 
ties. A  look  was  exchanged :  the  letter  went 
into  the  fire :  and  Magoffin  escaped  being  shot. 
But  he  did  not  escape  suspicion.  He  re- 
mained confined  until  the  approach  of  Doni- 
phan's expedition,  and  was  then  sent  off  to  Du- 
rango,  where  he  remained  a  prisoner  to  the  end 
of  the  war.  Returning  to  the  United  States 
after  the  peace,  he  came  to  Washington  in  the 
last  days  of  Mr.  Polk's  administration,  and  ex- 
pected remuneration.  He  had  made  no  terms, 
asked  nothing,  and  received  nothing,  and  had 
expended  his  own  money,  end  that  freely,  for 
the  i)ublic  service.  The  administration  had  no 
monej'  applicable  to  the  object.  Mr.  Benton 
stated  his  case  in  secret  session  in  the  Senate, 
and  obtained  an  appropriation,  couched  in  gen- 
eral tenns,  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  secret 
services  rendered  during  the  war.  The  appro- 
priation, granted  in  the  last  night  of  the  expir- 
ing administration,  remained  to  be  applied  by 
the  new  one — to  which  the  business  was  un- 
known, and  had  to  be  presented  unsupported 
by  a  line  of  writing.    Mr.  Benton  went  with 


Magoffin  to  President  Taylor,  who,  hearing 
what  he  had  done,  and  what  information  he 
had  gained  for  General  Kearney,  instantly  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  he  had  had  some  person 
to  do  the  same  for  him — observing  that  he  got 
no  information  but  what  he  obtained  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  He  gave  orders  to  the 
Secretary  at  War  to  attend  to  the  case  as  if 
there  had  been  no  change  in  the  administration. 
The  secretary  (Mr.  Crawford,  of  Georgia),  hig- 
gled, required  statements  to  be  filed,  almost  in 
the  nature  of  an  account ;  and,  finally,  proposed 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  It  barely  covered  ex- 
penses and  losses  ;  but,  having  undertaken  the 
service  patriotically,  Magoffin  would  not  lower 
its  character  by  standing  out  for  more.  The 
paper  which  he  filed  in  the  war  office  may  fur- 
nish some  material  for  history — some  insight 
into  the  way  of  making  conquests — if  ever  ex- 
amined. This  is  the  secret  history  of  General 
Kearney's  expedition,  and  of  the  insurrection, 
given  because  it  would  not  be  found  in  the 
documents.  The  history  of  Doniphan's  expe- 
dition will  bo  given  for  the  same  reason,  and  to 
show  that  a  regiment  of  citizen  volunteers, 
without  a  regular  officer  among  thcni,  almost 
without  expense,  and  hardly  with  the  know- 
ledge of  their  government,  performed  actions  as 
brilliant  as  any  that  illustrated  the  American 
arms  in  Mexico ;  and  made  a  march  in  the  ene- 
my's country  longer  than  that  of  the  ten  thou- 
sand under  Xenophon.  This  history  will  con- 
stitute the  next  chapter,  and  will  consist  of  the 
salutatory  address  with  which  the  heroic  volun- 
teers were  saluted,  when,  arriving  at  St.  Louis, 
they  were  greeted  with  a  public  reception,  and 
the  Senator  of  Thirty  Years  required  to  be  the 
organ  of  the  exulting  feelings  of  their  coun- 
trymen. 
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CHAPTER    CLXIII. 

MEXICAN  WAE:  nONIPHAN'8  EXPEDITION:  MR. 
BENTON'S  SALUTATORY  ADDRESS,  ST.  LOUIS, 
MISSOURL 

Colonel  Doniphan,  and  OFncEns  and  Men  : 
— I  have  been  appointed  to  an  honorable  and  a 
pleasant  duty— that  of  making  you  the  con- 
gratulations of  your  fellow-citizens  of  St.  Louis. 
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on  your  happy  return  from  your  long,  and  al- 
most fabulous  expedition.  You  have,  indeed, 
marched  far,  and  done  much,  and  suffered  much, 
and  well  entitled  yourselves  to  the  applauses  of 
your  fellow-citizens,  as  well  as  to  the  rewards 
and  thanks  of  your  government.  A  year  ago 
you  left  home.  Going  out  from  the  western 
border  of  your  State,  you  re-enter  it  on  the 
east,  having  made  a  circuit  equal  to  the  fourth 
of  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  providing  for 
yourselves  as  you  went,  and  returning  with  tro- 
phies taken  from  fields,  the  names  of  which 
were  unknown  to  yourselves  and  your  country, 
until  revealed  by  your  enterprise,  illustrated  by 
your  valor,  and  immortalized  by  your  deeds. 
History  has  but  few  such  expeditions  to  record ; 
and  when  they  occur,  it  is  as  honorable  and 
useful  as  it  is  just  and  wise,  to  celebrate  and 
commemorate  the  events  which  entitle  them  to 
renown. 

Your  march  R';d  exploits  have  been  among 
the  most  wonderful  of  the  age.  At  the  call  of 
your  country  you  marched  a  thousand  miles  to 
the  conquest  of  New  Mexico,  as  part  of  the 
force  under  General  Kearney,  and  achieved  that 
conquest,  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  or  the  fire 
of  a  gun.  That  work  finished,  and  New  Mexi- 
co, itself  so  distant,  and  so  lately  the  ultima 
thule — the  outside  boundary  of  speculation  and 
enterprise — so  lately  a  distant  point  to  be  at- 
tained, becomes  itself  a  point  of  departure — a 
beginning  point,  for  new  and  far  more  extended 
expeditions.  You  look  across  the  long  and 
lofty  chain — the  Cordilleras  of  North  America 
— which  divide  the  Atlantic  from  the  Pacific 
waters  ;  and  you  see  beyond  that  ridge,  a  sav- 
!^e  tribe  which  had  been  long  in  the  habit  of 
depredations  upon  the  province  which  had  just 
become  an  American  conquest.  You,  a  part 
only  of  the  subsequent  Chihuahua  column,  un- 
der Jackson  and  Gilpin,  march  upon  them — 
bring  them  to  terms — and  they  sign  a  treaty 
with  Colonel  Doniphan,  in  which  they  bind 
themselves  to  cease  their  depredations  on  the 
Jlexicans,  and  to  become  the  friends  of  the 
United  States.  A  novel  treaty,  that !  signed 
on  the  western  confines  of  New  Mexico,  be- 
tween parties  who  had  hardly  ever  heard  each 
other's  names  before,  and  to  give  peace  and  pro- 
tection to  Mexicans  who  were  hostile  to  both. 
This  was  the  meeting,  and  this  the  parting  of 
the  Missouri  volunteers,  with   the  numerous 


and  savage  tribe  of  the  Navaho  Indians  living 
on  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  so 
long  the  terror  and  scourge  of  Sonora,  Sinaloa, 
and  New  Mexico. 

This  object  accomplished,  and  impatient  of 
inactivity,  and  without  orders  (General  Kearney 
having  departed  for  California),  you  ca.st  about 
to  carve  out  some  new  work  for  yourselves. 
Chihuahua,  a  rich  and  populous  city  of  near 
thirty  thousand  souls,  the  seat  of  government 
of  the  State  of  that  name,  and  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  captains-general  of  the  Internal 
Provinces  under  the  vice-regal  government  of 
New  Spain,  was  the  captivating  object  which 
fixed  your  attention.  It  was  a  far  distant  city 
— about  as  far  from  St.  Louis  as  Moscow  is 
from  Paris ;  and  towns  and  enemies,  and  a  larD;e 
river,  and  defiles  and  mountains,  and  the  desert 
whose  ominous  name,  portending  death  to  tra- 
vellers— el  joitiada  de  los  muertos — the  jour- 
ney of  the  dead — all  lay  between  you.  It  was 
a  perilous  enterprise,  and  a  discouraging  one, 
for  a  thousand  men,  badly  equipped,  to  contem- 
plate. No  matter.  Danger  and  hardship  lent 
it  a  charm,  and  the  adventurous  march  was  re- 
solved on,  and  the  execution  commenced.  First, 
the  ominous  desert  was  passed,  its  character 
vindicating  its  title  to  its  mournful  appellation 
— an  arid  plain  of  ninety  miles,  strewed  with 
the  bones  of  animals  perished  of  hunger  and 
thirst — little  hillocks  of  stone,  and  the  solitary 
cross,  erected  by  pious  hands,  marking  the  spot 
where  some  Christian  had  fallen,  victim  of  the 
savage,  of  the  robber,  or  of  the  desert  itself— no 
water — no  animal  life — no  sign  of  habitation. 
There  the  Texian  prisoners,  driven  by  the  cruel 
Salazar,  had  met  their  direst  sutferings,  unre- 
lieved, as  in  other  parts  of  their  march  in  the 
settled  parts  of  the  country,  by  the  compas- 
sionate ministrations  (for  where  is  it  that  tco- 
man  is  not  compassionate?)  of  the  pitying  wo- 
men. The  desert  was  passed,  and  the  jjlacc  for 
crossing  the  river  approached.  A  little  arm  of 
the  river,  Bracito  (in  Spanish),  made  out  from 
its  side.  There  the  enemy,  in  superior  num- 
bers, and  confident  in  cavalry  and  artiller}',  un- 
dertook to  bar  the  way.  Vain  pretension ! 
Their  discovery,  attack,  and  rout,  were  about 
simultaneous  operations.  A  few  minutes  did 
the  work  !  And  in  this  way  our  Missouri  vol- 
unteers of  the  Chihuahua  column  spent  their 
Christmas  day  of  the  year  1846. 
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The  victory  of  the  Bracito  opened  the  way 
to  the  crossing  of  the  river  Del  Norte,  and  to 
admission  into  the  beautiful  little  town  of  the 
Paso  del  Norte,  where  a  neat  cultivation,  a 
comfortable  jHioplc,  fields,  orchards,  and  vine- 
yards, and  a  hospitable  reception,  offered  the 
rest  and  refreshment  which  toils  and  dangers, 
and  victory  had  won.  You  rested  there  till 
artillery  was  brought  down  from  Sante  Fe ; 
but  the  pretty  town  of  the  Paso  del  Norte, 
with  all  its  enjoyments,  and  they  were  many, 
and  the  greater  fo.  the  place  in  which  they 
were  found,  was  not  a  Capua  to  the  men  of 
Missouri.  You  moved  forward  in  February, 
and  the  battle  of  the  Sacramento,  one  of  the 
military  marvels  of  the  age,  cleared  the  road  to 
Chiliuahua;  which  was  entered  without  further 
resistance.  It  had  been  entered  once  before  by 
a  detachment  of  American  troops ;  but  under 
circumstances  how  different !  In  the  year  1807, 
Lieutenant  Pike  and  his  thirty  brave  men,  taken 
prisoners  on  the  head  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  had 
been  marched  captives  into  Chihuahua :  in  the 
year  1847,  Doniphan  and  his  men  enter  it  as 
conquerors.  The  paltry  triumph  of  a  captain- 
general  over  a  lieutenant,  was  effaced  in  the 
triumphal  entrance  of  a  thousand  Missourians 
into  the  grand  and  ancient  capital  of  all  the  In- 
ternal Provinces  !  and  old  men,  still  alive,  could 
reiiiiirk  the  grandeur  of  the  American  spirit  un- 
der both  events — the  proud  and  lofty  bearing 
of  the  captive  thirty — the  mildness  and  modera- 
tion of  the  conquering  thousand. 

Chihuahua  was  taken,  and  responsible  duties, 
more  delicate  than  those  of  arms,  were  to  be  per- 
formed. Many  American  citizens  were  there, 
engaged  in  trade ;  much  American  property  was 
there.  All  this  was  to  be  protected,  both  life 
and  property,  and  by  peaceful  arrangement ; 
for  liie  command  was  too  small  to  admit  of  di- 
vision, and  of  leaving  a  garrison.  Conciliation, 
and  negotiation  were  resorted  to,  and  success- 
fully. Every  American  interest  was  provided 
for,  and  placed  under  the  safeguard,  first,  of 
good  will,  and  next,  of  guarantees  not  to  be  vio- 
lated with  impunity. 

Ciiihuahua  gained,  it  beciime,  like  Santa  F6, 
not  the  terminating  point  of  a  long  expedition, 
but  the  beginning  point  of  a  new  one.  General 
Taylor  was  somewhere — no  one  knew  where — 
but  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  towards 


the  other  side  of  Mexico.  You  had  hoard  that 
he  had  been  defeated,  that  Buona  Ai-ta  had 
not  been  a  g-ood  prospect  to  him.  Like  pood 
Americana,  you  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it ; 
but,  like  good  soldiers,  you  thought  it  best  to 
go  and  see.  A  volunteer  party  of  fom-tcen. 
headed  by  Collins,  of  Boonville,  undertake  to 
penetrate  to  Saltillo,  and  to  bring  yon  inConna- 
tion  of  his  condition.  They  set  out.  Amidst 
innumerable  dangers  they  accomplish  their  ]iiir- 
pose,  and  return.  Taylor  is  conqueror;  Imt 
will  be  glad  to  see  you.  You  march.  A  van- 
guard of  one  hundred  men,  led  by  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Mitchell,  led  the  way.  Then  came  the 
main  body  (if  the  name  is  not  a  burlesque  on 
such  a  handful),  commanded  by  Colonel  Doni- 
phan himself. 

The  whole  table  land  of  Mexico,  in  all  its 
breadth,  from  west  to  east,  was  to  be  traversed. 
A  mmierous  and  hostile  population  in  towns — 
treacherous  Camanches  in  the  mountains — were 
to  be  passed.  Every  thing  was  to  be  self-pro- 
vided— provisions,  transportation,  frcsli  horses 
for  remounts,  and  even  the  means  of  victory — 
and  all  without  a  military  chest,  or  even  an 
empty  box,  in  which  government  gold  had 
ever  reposed.  All  was  accomplished.  Mexi- 
can towns  were  passed,  in  order  and  quiet : 
plundering  Camanches  were  ptmished :  means 
were  obtained  from  traders  to  liquidate  indis- 
pensable contributions  :  and  the  wants  that 
could  not  bo  supplied,  were  endured  like  sol- 
diers of  veteran  service. 

The  long  march  from  Chihuahua  to  Monte- 
rey, was  made  more  in  the  character  of  protec- 
tion and  deliverance  than  of  conquest  and  inva- 
sion. Armed  enemies  were  not  met,  and  peace- 
ful people  were  not  disturbed.  You  arrived  in 
the  month  of  May  in  General  Taylor's  camp, 
and  about  in  a  condition  to  vindicate,  each  of 
you  for  himself,  your  lawful  title  to  tlie  double 
sobrifjuet  of  the  general,  with  the  addition  to 
it  which  the  colonel  commanding  the  expedi- 
tion has  supplied — r.igged — as  well  as  rough 
and  ready.  No  doubt  j'ou  all  showed  title,  at 
that  time,  to  that  third  sobriquet ;  but  to  sie 
you  now,  so  gayl.y  attired,  so  sprucely  cqiiippcil, 
one  might  suppose  that  you  had  never,  for  a 
day,  been  strangers  to  the  virtues  of  soap  and 
water,  or  the  magic  ministrations  of  the  hlanch- 
isseuse,  and   the   elegant   transformations   of 
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the  fashionable  tailor.  Thanks  perhaps  to  the 
diiTerence  between  pay  in  the  lump  at  the  end  of 
the  service,  and  driblets  along  in  the  course  of  it. 

You  arrived  in  General  Taylor's  camp  ragged 
and  rough,  as  we  can  well  conceive,  and  ready, 
as  I  can  quickly  show.  You  arrived :  you  re- 
ported for  duty :  you  asked  for  service — such 
as  a  march  upon  San  Luis  de  Potosi^  Zacatccas, 
or  the  "halls  of  the  Montezumas ;"  or  any 
thing  in  that  way  th^t  the  general  should  have 
a  mind  to.  If  he  was  going  upon  any  excur- 
sion of  that  kind,  all  right.  No  matter  about 
fatigues  that  were  passed,  or  expirations  of  ser- 
vice that  might  accnie :  you  came  to  go,  and 
only  asked  the  privilege.  That  is  what  I  call 
ready.  Unhappily  the  conqueror  of  Palo  Alto, 
Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Monterey,  and  Buena  Vis- 
ta, was  not  exactly  in  the  condition  that  the 
lieutenant-general,  that  might  have  been,  in- 
tended him  to  be.  He  was  not  at  the  hea'd  of 
twenty  thousand  men  !  he  was  not  at  the  head 
of  aiiy  thousands  that  would  enable  him  to 
march !  and  had  to  decline  the  proflered  ser- 
vice. Thus  the  long-marched  and  well-fought 
volunteers — the  rough,  the  ready,  and  the  rag- 
ged— had  to  turn  their  faces  towards  home,  still 
more  than  two  thousand  miles  distant.  But 
this  being  mostly  by  water,  you  hardly  count 
it  in  the  recital  of  your  march.  But  this  is  an 
unjust  omission,  and  against  the  precedents  as 
well  as  unjust.  "  The  ten  thousand  "  counted 
the  voyage  on  the  Black  Sea  as  well  as  the 
march  from  Babylon ;  and  twenty  centuries 
admit  the  validity  of  the  count.  The  present 
age,  and  posterity,  will  include  in  "  the  going 
out  and  coming  in  "  of  the  Missouri-Chihuahua 
volunteers,  the  water  voyage  as  well  as  the 
land  march ;  and  then  the  expedition  of  the 
one  thousand  will  exceed  that  of  the  ten  by 
some  two  thousand  miles. 

The  last  nine  hundred  miles  of  your  land 
march,  from  Chihuahua  to  JIatamoros,  you 
made  in  forty -five  days,  bringing  seventeen 
pieces  of  artillery,  eleven  of  which  were  taken 
from  the  Sacramento  and  Bracito.  Y'our  horses, 
travelling  the  whole  distance  without  United 
States  provender,  were  astonished  to  find  them- 
selves regaled,  on  their  arrival  ou  the  llio 
Grande  frontier,  with  hay,  corn,  and  oats  from 
the  States.  You  marched  further  than  the  far- 
thest, fought  as  well  as  the  best,  left  order  and 


quiet  in  your  train ;  and  cost  less  money  than 
any. 

You  arrive  here  to-day,  absent  one  year, 
marching  and  fighting  all  the  time,  bringing 
trophies  of  cannon  and  standards  from  fields 
whose  names  were  unknown  to  you  before  you 
set  out,  and  only  grieving  that  you  could  not 
have  gone  further.  Twn  pieces  of  cannon,  rolled 
out  of  Chihuahua  to  arrest  your  march,  now 
roll  through  the  streets  of  St.  Louis,  to  grace 
your  triumphal  return.  Many  standards,  all 
pierced  witii  bullets  while  waving  over  the 
heads  of  the  enemy  at  the  Sacramento,  now 
wave  at  the  head  of  your  column.  'J'he  black 
flag,  brought  to  the  Bracito,  to  indicate  the  re- 
fusal of  that  quarter  which  its  bearers  so  soon 
needed  and  received,  now  takes  its  place  among 
your  trophies,  and  hangs  drooping  in  their  no- 
bler presence.  To  crown  the  whole — to  make 
public  and  private  happiness  go  together — to 
spare  the  cypress  where  the  laund  hangs  in 
clusters — this  long,  perilous  march,  with  all  its 
accidents  of  field  and  camp,  presents  an  incredi- 
bly small  list  of  comrades  lost.  Almost  all  re- 
turn :  and  the  Joy  of  families  resounds,  inter- 
mingled with  the  applause  of  the  State. 

I  have  said  that  you  made  your  long  expedi- 
tion without  government  orders :  and  so,  in- 
deed, you  did.  Y'ou  received  no  orders  from 
your  government,  but,  without  knowing  it,  you 
were  fulfilling  its  orders — orders  which,  though 
issued  for  you,  never  reached  jou.  Happy  the 
soldier  who  executes  the  command  of  his  gov- 
ernment :  happier  still  he  who  anticipates  com- 
mand, and  does  what  is  wanted  befijre  he  is 
bid.  This  is  your  case.  You  did  the  right 
thing,  at  the  right  time,  and  what  your  govern- 
ment intended  you  to  do,  and  without  knowing 
its  intentions.  The  facts  are  these ;  Early  in 
the  month  of  November  last,  the  President 
asked  my  opinion  on  the  manner  of  conducting 
the  war.  I  submitted  a  plan  to  him,  which,  in 
addition  to  other  things,  required  all  the  dis- 
posable troops  in  New  Mexico,  and  all  the 
A^merican  citizens  in  that  cpiarter  who  could  be 
engaged  for  a  dashing  expedition,  to  move  down 
through  Chihuahna,  and  the  State  of  Dunvngo, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  Zacatecas,  and  get  into 
communication  with  General  Taylors  right  as 
early  a.s  possible  in  the  month  of  March.  In 
fact,  the  disposable  forces  in  New  Mexico  were 
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to  form  one  of  three  columns  destined  for  a 
combined  movement  on  the  city  of  Mexico,  all 
to  be  on  the  table-land  and  ready  for  a  com- 
bined movement  in  the  month  of  March.  The 
President  approved  the  plan,  and  the  Missou- 
rians  being  most  distant,  orders  were  despatched 
to  New  Mexico  to  put  them  in  motion.  Mr. 
Solomon  Sublette  carried  the  order,  and  deliv- 
ered it  to  the  commanding  ofBccr  at  Santa  F6, 
General  Price,  on  the  22d  day  of  February — 
just  five  daya  before  you  fought  the  marvellous 
action  of  Sacramento.  I  well  remember  what 
passed  between  the  President  and  myself  at 
the  time  he  resolved  to  give  this  order.  It 
awakened  his  solicitude  for  your  safety.  It 
was  to  send  a  small  body  of  men  a  great  dis- 
tance, into  the  heart  of  a  hostile  country,  and 
upon  the  contingency  of  uniting  in  a  combined 
movement,  the  means  for  which  had  not  yet 
been  obtained  from  Congress.  The  President 
made  it  a  question,  and  very  properly,  whether 
it  was  safe  or  prudent  to  start  the  small  Mis- 
souri column,  before  the  movement  of  the  left 
and  the  centre  was  assured :  I  answered  that 
my  own  rule  in  public  affairs  was  to  do  what  I 
thought  was  right,  and  leave  it  to  others  to  do 
what  they  thought  was  right ;  and  that  I  be- 
lieved it  the  proper  course  for  him  to  follow  on 
the  present  occasion.  On  this  view  he  acted. 
lie  gave  the  order  to  go,  without  waiting  to 
see  whether  Congress  would  supply  the  means 
of  executing  the  combined  plan ;  and  for  his 
consolation  I  undertook  to  guarantee  your  safe- 
ty. Let  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  I  prom- 
ised him  thai  you  would  take  care  of  your- 
selves. Though  the  other  parts  of  the  plan 
should  fail — though  you  should  become  fiir  in- 
volved in  the  advance,  and  deeply  compromised 
in  the  enemy's  country,  and  without  support — 
still  I  relied  on  your  courage,  skill,  and  enter- 
prise to  extricate  yourselves  from  every  danger 
— to  make  daylight  through  all  the  Mexicans 
that  should  stand  before  you — cut  vour  way 
out — and  make  good  your  retreat  ^  Taylor's 
camp.  This  is  what  I  promised  the  President 
in  November  last;  and  what  I  promised  him 
you  have  done.  Nobly  and  manfully  you  have 
made  one  of  the  most  remarkable  expeditions 
in  history,  worthy  to  be  studied  by  statesmen, 
and  showing  what  citizen  volunteers  can  do; 
for  the  crowning  characteristic  is  that  you  were 
all  citizens — all  volunteers — not  a  regular  bred 


officer  among  you :  and  if  there  had  been,  with 
power  to  control  you,  you  could  never  have 
dono  what  you  did. 


CHAPTER   CLXIV. 

FEEMONTS  THIKD   EXPEDITION,  AND   ACQUISI- 
TION  OF  CALIFOKNIA. 

In  the  month  of  May  1845,  Mr.  Fremont,  then 
a  brevet  captain  of  engineers  (appointed  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel  of  Rifles  before  he  returned),  set 
out  on  his  third  expedition  of  geographical  and 
scientific  exploration  in  the  Great  West.  Hos- 
tilities had  not  broken  out  betweeu  the  United 
States  and  Mexico ;  but  Texas  had  been  incor- 
porated •  the  preservation  of  peace  was  preca- 
rious, and  Mr.  Fremont  was  detennined,  by  no 
act  of  his,  to  increase  the  difficulties,  or  to  give 
any  just  cause  of  complaint  to  the  Mexican 
government.  His  line  of  observation  would  lead 
him  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  through  a  Mexican 
province — through  the  desert  parts  first,  and 
the  settled  part  afl.rwards  of  the  Alta  Califoniia. 
Approaching  the  settled  parts  of  the  province 
at  the  commencement  of  winter,  he  left  iiis 
equipment  of  CO  men  and  200  horses  on  the 
frontier,  and  proceeded  alone  to  Monterey,  to 
make  known  to  the  governor  the  object  of  his 
coming,  and  his  desire  to  pass  the  winter  (for 
the  refreshment  of  his  men  and  horses)  in  the 
uninhabited  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin. The  permission  was  granted ;  but  soon 
revoked,  under  the  pretext  that  Mr.  Fremont 
had  come  into  California,  not  to  pursue  science, 
but  to  excite  the  American  settlers  to  revolt 
against  the  Mexican  government.  Upon  this 
pretext  troops  were  raised,  and  marched  to  at- 
tack him.  llaving  notice  of  their  approach,  he 
took  a  position  on  the  mountain,  hoisted  the 
flag  tf  the  United  States,  and  determined,  with 
his  sixty  bravo  men,  to  defend  himself  to  the 
last  extremity — never  surrendering ;  and  dying, 
if  need  be,  to  the  last  man.  A  messenger  came 
into  his  camp,  bringing  a  letter  from  the  American 
consul  at  Monterey,  to  apprise  him  of  his  danger : 
that  messenger,  returning,  reported  that  2,000 
men  could  not  force  the  American  position: 
and  that  information  had  its  effect  upon  the 
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Mexican  commander.  Waiting  four  days  in  his 
mountain  camp,  and  not  being  attacked,  be  quit 
his  position,  descended  from  the  mountain,  and 
:at  out  for  Oregon,  that  be  might  give  no  further 
pretext  for  complaint,  by  remaining  in  California. 
Turning  his  back  on  tbo  Mexican  p<jssessions, 
and  looking  to  Oregon  as  the  field  of  bis  future 
labors,  Mr.  Fremont  determined  to  explore  a 
new  route  to  the  Wah- lab-math  settlements  and 
die  tide-water  region  of  the  Columbia,  through 
the  wild  and  elevated  region  of  the  Tla-matb 
hikes.  A  romantic  interest  attached  to  this 
region  from  the  grandeur  of  its  features,  its 
lofty  mountains,  and  snow-clad  peaks,  and  from 
the  formidable  character  of  its  warlike  inhabi- 
tants. In  the  first  week  of  May,  he  was  at  tlie 
north  end  of  the  Great  Tla-math  lake,  and  in 
ilregou — the  lake  being  cut  near  its  south  end 
liy  the  parallel  of  42  degrees  north  latitude. 
(lu  the  8th  day  of  that  month,  a  strange  sight 
presented  itself— almost  a  startling  apparition — 
two  men  riding  up,  and  penetrating  a  region 
which  few  ever  approached  without  paying  toll 
of  life  or  blood.  They  proved  to  be  two  of  Jlr. 
Fremont's  old  voyageiirs,  and  (juickly  told  their 
>tory.  They  were  part  of  a  guard  of  six  men 
conducting  a  United  States  officer,  who  was  on 
his  trail  with  despatches  from  Washington,  and 
whom  they  bad  left  two  days  back,  while  they 
came  on  to  give  notice  of  his  approacli,  and  to 
ask  that  assistance  might  be  sent  him.  They 
themselves  had  only  escaped  the  Indians  by  the 
swiftness  of  their  horses.  It  was  a  case  in  which 
no  time  was  to  be  lost,  or  a  mistake  made.  Mr. 
Fremont  determined  to  go  himself ;  and  taking 
ten  picked  men,  four  of  them  Delaware  Indians, 
he  took  down  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  on 
the  morning  of  the  9th  (the  direction  the  oflicer 
was  to  come),  and  made  a  ride  of  sixty  miles 
without  a  halt.  But  to  meet  men,  and  not  to 
miss  them,  was  the  difficult  point  in  this  track  • 
less  region.  It  was  not  the  case  of  a  high  road, 
where  all  travellers  must  meet  in  passing  each 
other:  at  intervals  there  were  places — defiles 
or  camping  grounds — where  both  parties  must 
pass ;  and  watching  for  these,  he  came  to  one  in 
the  afternoon,  and  decided  that,  if  the  party  was 
not  killed,  it  must  be  there  that  night.  He 
halted  and  encamped  ;  and,  as  the  sun  was  going 
down,  had  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  to  see 
the  four  men  approaching.  The  officer  proved 
to  be  a  lieutenant  of  the  United  States  marines, 
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who  had  been  despatched  from  Washington  the 
Novemlter  previous,  to  make  bis  way  by  Vera 
Cruz,  the  City  of  .Mexico,  and  Mnzatlnn  to  Mon- 
terey, ill  Upper  Califoniio,  deliver  despatches  to 
the  United  States'  consul  there;  and  then  find 
Mr.  Fremont,  wherever  ho  should  be.  His 
despatches  for  Jlr.  Fremont  were  only  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  the  Secretary  of  State  (Mr. 
Buchanan),  and  .some  letters  and  slips  of  news- 
pa])ers  from  Senator  Benton  and  his  family,  and 
some  verbal  coinni'-.nications  from  the  Secretary 
of  State.  The  verbal  commimications  were  that 
Mr.  i'remont  should  watch  and  counteract  any 
foreign  scheme  on  California,  and  conciliate  the 
good  will  of  the  inhabitants  towards  the  United 
States.  Upon  this  intimation  of  the  govern- 
ment's wishes,  Mr.  Fremont  turned  back  from 
Oregon,  in  the  edge  of  which  he  then  was,  and 
returned  to  California.  The  letter  of  introduc- 
tion was  in  the  common  form,  that  it  might  tell 
nothing  if  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  foes,  and  sig- 
nified nothing  of  kso\{ ;  buf  it  accredited  the 
bearer,  and  gave  the  stamp  of  authority  to  what 
he  communicated  ;  and  upon  this  Mr.  Fremont 
acted  :  for  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Lieu- 
tenant Gillespie  had  been  sent  so  far,  and 
through  so  many  dangers,  merely  to  deliver  a 
common  letter  of  introduction  on  the  shores  of 
the  Tlamath  lake. 

The  events  of  some  days  on  the  shores  of  this 
wild  lake,  sketched  with  the  brevity  which  the 
occasion  requires,  may  give  a  glimpse  of  the 
hardships  and  dangers  through  which  Mr.  Fre- 
mont pursued  science,  and  encountered  and  con- 
(juered  perils  and  toils.  The  night  he  met  Mr. 
Gillespie  presented  one  of  those  scenes  to  which 
be  was  so  often  exjiosed,  and  which  nothing  but 
the  highest  degree  of  vigilance  and  courage  could 
prevent  from  being  fatal.  The  camping  ground 
was  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake,  the  horses 
picketed  with  long  halters  on  the  shore,  to  feed 
on  the  grass  ;  and  the  men  (fourteen  in  number) 
sleeping  by  threes  at  different  fires,  disposed  in 
a  square  ;  for  danger  required  them  so  to  sleep 
as  to  be  ready  for  an  attack ;  and,  though  in  tho 
month  of  Jlay,  the  elevation  of  the  place,  and 
the  proximity  of  snow-clad  mountains,  made  the 
night  intensely  cold.  His  feelings  joyfully  ex- 
cited by  hearing  from  home  (the  first  word  of 
intelligence  he  had  received  since  leaving  the 
U.  S.  a  year  before),  Mr.  Fremont  sat  up  by  a 
large  fire,  reading  his  letters  and  papers,  and 
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watching  himHcIf  over  tho  safety  of  the  camp, 
while  tho  men  slept.    Towards  midnight,  ho 
heard  a  movement  among  tho  horsoH,  indicative 
of  alann  and  danger.     IIorscH,  and  cspc-cially 
mules,  become  f^cnsitivo  to  danger  under  long 
travelling  and  camping  in  tho  wilderness,  and 
manifest  their  alarm  at  thu  approach  of  any 
thing  strange.    Talking  a  six-burrellcd  pistol  in 
his  hand,  first  making  sure  of  their  ready  flro, 
and,  without  waking  the  camp,  he  went  down 
among  the  disturbed  animals.    The  moon  shone 
brightly :  he  could  see  well,  but  could  discover 
nothing.   Encouraged  by  his  presence,  tho  horses 
became  quiet — poor  dumb  creatures  that  could 
see  the  danger,  but  not  tell  what  they  had  seen  ; 
and  he  returned  to  the  camp,  supposing  it  was 
only  some  beast  of  tho  forest — a  bear  or  wolf — 
prowling  for  food,  that  had  disturbed  them. 
He  returned  to  the  cnmp  fire.    Lieutenant  Gil- 
lespie woke  up,  and  talked  with  him  awhile,  and 
then  lay  down  again.    Finally  nature  had  her 
course  with  Mr.   Fremont  himself.     Excited 
spirits  gave  way  to  exhausted  strength.    The 
day's  ride,  and  the  night's  excitement  demanded 
tho  reparation  of  repose.    He  lay  down  to  sleep, 
and  without  waking  up  a  man  to  watch — rely- 
ing on  the  loneliness  of  the  place,  and  the  long 
ride  of  the  day,  as  a  security  against  the  prox- 
f  lity  of  danger.    It  was  the  second  time  in  his 
twenty  thousand  miles  of  wilderness  explora- 
tions that  his  camp  had  slept  without  a  guard : 
the  first  was  in  his  second  expedition,  and  on 
an  island  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  when  the 
surrounding  water  of  the  lake  itself  constituted 
a  guard-    The  whole  camp  was  then  asleep. 
A  cry  from  Carson  roused  it.    In  his  sleep  he 
heard  a  groan :  it  was  the  groan  of  a  man  re- 
ceiving the  tomahawk  in  his  brains.    All  sprung 
to  their  feet.    The  savages  were  in  the  camp : 
the  hatchet  and  the  winged  arrow  were  at  work. 
Basil  Lajeunesse,  a  brave  and  faithful  young 
Frenchman,  the  follower  of  Fremont  in  all  his 
expeditions,  was  dead :  an  Iowa  wos  dead :  a 
brave  Delaware  Indian,  one  of  those  who  had 
accompanied  Fremont  from  Missouri,  was  dying : 
it  was  his  groan  that  awoke  Carson.    Another 
of  the  Dclawarcs  was  a  target  for  arrows,  from 
which  no  rifle  could  save  him — only  avenge  him. 
The  savages  had  waited  till  the  moon  was  in 
tho  trees,  casting  long  shadows  over  the  sleep- 
ing camp :  then  approaching  from  the  dark  side, 
with  their  objects  between  thcmFelves  and  the 
fading  light,  they  used  only  the  hatchet  and  the 


formidable  bow,  whose  arrow  went  to  its  mark, 
without  a  flash  or  a  sound  to  show  wlirnce  it 
came.  All  advantages  were  on  tlie  side  ot'  the 
savages :  but  the  camp  was  saved  !  the  womikIi"! 
protected  from  massacre,  and  the  dead  from  mu- 
tilation. The  men,  springing  to  their  feet,  witli 
their  arms  in  their  hands,  fought  with  skill  and 
courage.  In  the  morning.  Lieutenant  t;ille>|iie 
recognized,  in  the  person  of  one  of  tho  olnin  as- 
sailants, tho  TIamath  chief  who  the  morning  liv- 
fore  had  given  him  a  salmon,  in  token  of  friciul- 
ship,  and  who  had  followed  him  all  <lny  to  kill 
and  rob  his  party  at  night — a  design  in  whirli 
he  would  certainly  have  been  successful  Imd  it 
not  been  for  tho  promptitude  and  precision  of 
Mr.  Fremont's  movement.  Mr.  Fremont  him- 
self would  have  been  killed,  when  he  went  to 
the  horses,  had  it  not  been  that  the  snvafrcs 
counted  upon  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
camp,  and  feared  to  alarm  it  by  killing  one, 
before  the  general  massacre. 

It  was  on  the  9th  of  May — a  day  immortal- 
ized by  American  arms  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma 
— that  this  fierce  and  bloody  work  was  done 
in  the  far  distant  region  of  the  llamath  lakes. 

Tho  morning  of  the  10th  of  May  was  one  of 
gloom  in  the  camp.  The  evening  sun  of  the  0th 
had  set  upon  it  full  of  life  and  joy  at  a  happy 
meeting;  the  same  sun  rose  upon  it  the  next 
morning,  stained  with  blood,  ghastly  with  the 
dead  and  wounded,  and  imposing  mournful  du- 
ties on  the  survivors.  The  wounded  were  to 
be  carried — the  dead  to  be  buried ;  and  so  hurled 
as  to  be  hid  and  secured  from  discovery  and  vio- 
lation. They  were  carried  ten  miles, and  every 
precaution  taken  to  secure  the  remains  from 
the  wolf  and  the  savage :  for  men,  in  these  re- 
mote and  solitary  dangers,  become  brothers, 
and  defend  each  other  living  and  dead.  The 
return  route  lay  along  the  shore  of  the  hike,  and 
during  the  day  the  distant  canoes  of  the  savapres 
could  be  seen  upon  it,  evidently  watching  the 
progress  of  the  party,  and  meditating  a  nijrht 
attack  upon  it.  All  precautions,  at  the  nipht 
encampment,  were  taken  for  security— horses 
and  men  enclosed  in  a  breastwork  of  preat 
trees,  cut  down  for  the  purpose,  and  half  the 
men  constantly  on  the  watch.  At  leaving  in 
the  morning,  an  ambuscade  was  planted— and 
two  of  the  Tlamaths  were  killed  by  the  men  in 
ambush— a  successful  return  of  their  own  u\o(le 
of  warfare.  At  night  the  main  camp,  at  the 
north  end  of  the  lake,  was  reached.    It  was 
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strongly  intrenched,  and  could  not  Iw  attacked  ; 
but  the  whole  neighborhood  was  infeHtcd,  and 
icouta  and  patrols  were  necessary  to  protect 
every  movement.  In  one  of  these  cxcursionM 
the  C'aliforniun  horse,  ho  noted  for  spirit  and 
docility,  sliowed  what  he  would  do  at  the  bid 
of  his  master.  Carsoit's  rifle  had  missed  tire,  at 
ten  feet  distance.  The  Tlaniath  long  bow,  ar- 
row on  the  string,  was  bending  to  the  pull.  All 
the  rifles  in  the  party  could  not  have  saved  him. 
A  horse  and  his  rider  did  it.  Mr.  Fremont 
touched  his  horse  ;  ho  sprang  upon  the  savage  I 
and  the  hatchet  of  a  Delaware  completed  the 
deliverance  of  Carson.  It  wa.s  a  noble  horse, 
an  iron  gray,  with  a  most  formidable  name — el 
Toro  del  Sucnimento  :  and  which  vindicated  his 
title  to  the  name  in  all  the  trials  of  travel,  cour- 
age, and  performance  to  which  ho  was  subjected. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  dangers  as  these, 
that  science  was  pursued  by  Mr.  Fremont ; 
tliat  the  telescoiK;  was  carried  to  read  the  hea- 
vens ;  the  barometer  to  measure  the  elevations 
of  the  earth ;  the  thermometer  to  gauge  the 
temperature  of  the  air;  the  pencil  to  sketch 
the  grandeur  of  mountains,  and  to  paint  the 
beauty  of  flowers ;  the  pen  to  write  down  what- 
ever was  new,  or  strange,  or  useful  in  the  works 
of  nature.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  dangers, 
and  such  occupations  as  these,  r.nd  in  the  wildest 
regions  of  the  Farthest  AVest,  that  Mr.  Fremont 
was  pursuing  science  and  shunning  war,  when 
the  arrival  of  Lieutenant  Gillespie,  and  his  com- 
munications from  Washington,  suddenly  changed 
all  his  plans,  turned  him  back  from  Oregon,  and 
opened  a  new  and  splendid  field  of  operations  in 
California  itself.  Ho  arrived  in  the  valley  of 
the  Sacramento  in  the  month  of  May,  184G,  and 
found  the  country  alarmingly,  and  critically 
fituated.  Three  great  operations,  fatal  to  Ameri- 
can interests,  were  then  going  on,  and  without 
remedy,  if  not  arrested  at  once.  These  were : 
1.  The  massacre  of  the  Americans,  and  the  de- 
struction of  their  settlements,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Sacramento.  2.  The  subjection  of  Califor- 
nia to  British  protection.  3.  The  transfer  of 
the  public  domain  to  British  subjects.  And  all 
this  with  a  view  to  anticipate  the  events  of  a 
Mexican  war,  and  to  shelter  California  from  the 
arms  of  the  United  States. 

The  American  settlers  sent  a  deputation  to 
the  camp  of  Mr.  Fremont,  in  the  valley  of  tlic 
Sacramento,  laid  all  these  dangers  before  him,  and 
implored  him  to  place  himself  at  their  head  and 


save  them  from  dcstniction.  General  Castro 
was  then  in  march  U|)on  them:  the  Indians 
were  incited  to  attack  their  families,  and  burn 
their  wheat  fields,  and  were  only  waiting  for 
the  dry  season  to  apply  the  torch.  Juntas 
were  in  session  to  transfer  the  country  to  Great 
Britain:  the  public  domain  wa.s  passing  away 
in  large  grants  to  British  subjects:  a  British 
fleet  was  expccttnl  on  the  coast:  the  British 
vice-consul,  Forbes,  and  the  emissary  priest, 
Macnamara,  ruling  and  cimducting  every  thing : 
and  all  their  plans  so  far  advanced  as  to  render 
the  least  delay  fatal.  It  was  then  the  begin* 
ning  of  June.  War  had  broken  out  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  but  that  was  un- 
known in  California.  Mr.  Frd-mont  had  left  the 
two  countries  at  |)eacc  when  he  set  out  upon 
his  expedition,  and  was  determined  to  do  no- 
thing to  disturb  their  relations:  ho  had  even 
left  California  to  avoid  giving  offence ;  and  to 
return  and  take  up  arms  in  so  short  a  time  was 
apparently  to  discredit  his  own  previous  conduct 
as  well  as  to  implicate  his  government.  He  felt 
all  the  responsibilities  of  his  po.sition  ;  but  the 
actual  approach  of  Castro,  and  the  immediate 
danger  of  the  settlers,  left  him  no  alternative. 
He  determined  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
people,  and  to  save  the  country.  To  repulse 
Castro  was  not  sufficient :  to  overturn  the 
Mexican  government  in  California,  and  to  estab- 
lish Californian  Independence,  was  the  bold  re- 
solve, and  the  only  measure  adequate  to  the 
emergency.  That  resolve  was  taken,  and  exe- 
cuted with  a  celerity  that  gave  it  a  romantic 
success.  The  American  settlers  rushed  to  his 
camp — brought  their  arms,  horses  ond  ammuni- 
tion— were  fonned  into  a  battalion  ;  and  obeyed 
with  zeal  and  alacrity  the  orders  they  received. 
In  thirty  days  all  the  northern  part  of  Califor- 
nia was  freed  from  Mexican  authority — Inde- 
pendence proclaimed — the  flag  of  Independence 
raised — Castro  flying  to  the  south — the  Ameri- 
can settlers  saved  from  destruction ;  and  the 
British  party  in  California  counteracted  and 
broken  up  in  all  their  schemes. 

This  movement  for  Independence  was  the  sal- 
vation of  California,  and  snatched  it  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  British  at  the  moment  they  were 
ready  to  clutch  it.  For  two  hundred  years — 
from  the  time  of  the  navigator  Drake,  who 
almost  claimed  it  as  a  discovery,  and  placed  the 
Er.j;lish  name  of  New  Albion  upon  it — the  eye 
of  England  has  been  upon  California ;  and  the 
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ina(miflocnt  bay  of  San  Fnnclsco,  the  in"cat  wa- 
port  of  the  North  I'lw-iflc  Ocean,  hos  W'en  Hur- 
Toyed  as  her  own.  The  npproaehinn  war  \tv- 
tween  Mexico  ami  the  United  StnteH  wns  the 
crisis  in  whi<^h  wlie  exj^cted  to  realize  the  lon^- 
deferred  wiwh  for  ItH  nccjuiHition  ;  nnd  carefully 
8ho  took  Jier  mcaHiireK  ncconlinRly.  She  Kent 
two  squailronH  to  the  Pacific  uh  Hoon  as  TexaH 
was  incorporated — well  seeing  the  actual  war 
which  was  to  prow  oit  of  that  event— a  Bmnll 
one  into  the  mouth  of  the  Coliiinhia,  an  inipos- 
iug  one  to  Mu/.atlan,  on  the  Mexican  coast,  to 
watch  the  United  States  sqiiiulron  there,  and 
to  anticipate  its  nutvements  ujm)!!  California. 
Commodore  Sh)at  commanding  the  squadron  at 
Muzatlan,  saw  that  he  was  watched,  and  pur- 
sued, by  Admiral  Seymour,  who  lay  alongside 
of  him,  and  ho  determined  to  dec-cive  him.  lie 
stood  out  to  sea,  and  was  followed  by  the  Brit- 
ish Admiral.  During  the  day  he  bore  west, 
across  the  ocean,  as  if  going  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands:  Admiral  Seymour  followed.  In  the 
night  the  American  commodore  tacked,  and  ran 
up  the  coast  towards  California:  the  British 
ailmiral,  not  seeing  the  tack,  continued  on  his 
course,  and  went  entirely  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands  before  he  was  undeceived.  Commodore 
Sloat  arrived  before  Monterey  on  the  second  of 
July,  entering  the  ytort  amicably,  and  offering 
to  salute  the  town,  which  the  authorities  de- 
clined on  the  pretext  that  they  had  no  powder 
to  return  it — in  reality  because  they  momen- 
tarily expected  the  British  fleet.  Commodore 
Sloat  remained  five  days  before  the  town,  an. 
until  he  heard  of  Fremont's  operations :  th ju 
believing  that  Fremont  had  orders  from  his  go- 
vernment to  take  California,  he  having  none 
himself,  he  determined  to  act  himself.  He  re- 
ceived the  news  of  Fremont's  successes  on  the 
Otb  day  of  July ;  on  the  7th  he  took  the  town 
of  Monterey,  and  .'^ent  a  despatch  to  Fremont. 
This  latter  came  to  him  in  all  speed,  at  the 
head  of  his  mountc  .1  force.  Going  immediately 
on  board  the  commodore's  vessel,  an  explana- 
tion took  place.  The  commodore  learnt  with 
astonishment  that  Fremont  had  no  orders  from 
his  government  to  commence  hostilities — that 
ho  had  acted  entirely  on  his  own  responsibility. 
This  left  the  commodore  without  authority  for 
having  taken  Monterey ;  for  still  at  this  time,  the 
commencement  of  the  war  with  Jlexico  was  un- 
known. Uneasiness  came  upon  the  commodore. 
lie  remembered  the  fate  of  Captain  Jones  in 


makinK  tho  mistake  of  seizing  the  town  onrc 
bi'forw  in  time  of  peace.  He  resolved  to  nturn 
to  tho  United  States,  which  he  did — lurniii(» 
over  the  oimimana  of  the  squadron  to  Couuim- 
dore  Stockton,  who  had  arrived  on  the  blth. 
The  next  day  (IGth)  Admiral  Seymour  urrivod; 
his  flagship  the  Collingwood,  of  HI)  gim^,  and  his 
sqmtdron  tho  largest  British  fleet  ever  seen  in 
the  Pacific.  To  Ids  astonishment  he  beheld  the 
American  flag  flying  over  Monterey,  the  Ameri- 
can squadnm  in  its  harbor,  and  Fninont's 
mounted  riflemen  encamped  over  the  town. 
His  mission  was  at  an  end.  The  prize  Imij 
escaped  him.  Ho  attempted  nothing  furtluv, 
and  Fremont  and  Stockton  rapidly  prensed  tlie 
conquest  of  California  to  its  conclusion.  Tia' 
subsequent  military  events  can  be  tnuci!  by  any 
history  :  they  were  the  natural  se(iuence  of  tlic 
great  measure  conceived  and  executed  by  Fn''- 
njont  before  any  squadron  had  arrived  upon  tlu' 
coast,  before  lie  knew  of  any  war  with  Mexico, 
and  without  any  authority  from  his  govern- 
ment, except  the  equivocal  and  eni;,Mnaticid  visit 
of  Mr.  Gillespie.  Before  the  junction  of  Mr. 
Fremont  with  Commodore  Sloat  and  Stockton. 
his  operations  had  been  cu!  ried  on  under  tlie 
flag  of  Independence — the  Bear  Flag,  as  it  was 
called — the  device  of  the  bear  being  adopted  m 
account  of  the  courageous  qualities  of  that  iini- 
mal  (the  white  bear),  which  never  gives  tlie 
road  to  men, — which  attacks  any  mmiber, — and 
fights  to  the  last  with  increasing  ferocity,  with 
amazing  strength  of  muscle,  and  with  an  in- 
.  edible  tenacity  of  the  vital  principle— never 
more  formidable  and  dangerous  than  wlieii 
mortally  wounded.  The  Independents  took  the 
device  of  this  bear  for  their  flag,  and  establislie'l 
tht  independence  of  California  under  it :  and  in 
joining  the  United  States  forces,  hauled  doHTi 
this  flag,  and  hoisted  the  flagof  the  United  Slates. 
And  the  fate  of  California  would  have  been  tii'.' 
same  whether  the  United  States  squadrons  had 
arrived,  or  not ;  and  whether  the  Mexicm  war 
had  happened,  or  not.  California  was  in  a  re- 
volutionary state,  already  divided  froTU  .Mexico 
politically  as  it  had  always  been  gcogniplnciHy. 
The  last  governor-general  from  Mexico,  Don 
Michel  Toreno,  had  been  resisted— fought— cap- 
tured—and  shipped  back  to  Mexico,  witli  hi> 
300  cut-throat  soldiers.  An  insurgent  -lovern- 
ment  was  in  operation,  determined  to  be  free  o1 
Mexico,  sensible  of  inability  to  stand  alone,  and 
looking,  part  to  the  United  States,  part  to  Gaat 
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ilritniii,  for  llioHiipport  which  they  noednl.  All 
tiie  American  hcI tiers  were  for  th«  United  StiitcH 
protection,  and  joined  Fr^'mont.  The  leudin^ 
CalifornianH  were  also  Joining  him.  Ilin  con- 
ciliatory course  drew  them  rapidly  to  him. 
The  PicoH,  who  were  the  leading  men  of  the  re- 
viilt  (Don  I'ico,  Don  Andre.s,  and  Don  Jesim), 
lieeamc  his  fVicnds.  California,  UK-ome  inde- 
pendent of  Mexico  by  the  revolt  of  the  PicoH, 
and  independent  of  them  by  the  revolt  of  the 
American  HettlerH,  had  its  dcHtiny  to  fulfil — 
which  wa.s,  to  be  handed  over  to  the  United 
StatcB.  So  that  its  incorporation  with  the 
American  Republic  was  equally  sure  in  any, 
and  every  event. 


CHAPTER    CLXV. 

PAUSE  IN  THE  WAR:  BEDKNTAKY  TACTICS: 
"MASTEIILY  INACTIVITY." 

Arrivino  at  Wa.shington  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ses.sion  of  '4G-'47,  Mr.  Benton  wns 
rcfiuested  by  the  President  to  look  over  the 
draught  of  his  proposed  mcs-sage  to  Congres.s 
(then  in  nianuscript),  and  to  make  the  remarks 
upon  it  which  ho  might  think  it  required ;  and 
in  writing.  Jlr.  Benton  did  so,  and  found  a 
part  to  which  ho  objected,  and  thought  ought 
to  be  omitted.  It  was  a  recommendation  to 
Congress  to  cease  the  active  prosecution  of  the 
war,  to  occupy  the  conquered  part  of  the  coun- 
try (General  Taylor  had  then  taken  Mon- 
terey) with  troops  in  forts  and  stations,  and  to 
pass  an  act  establishing  a  temporary  govern- 
ment in  the  occupied  part;  and  to  retain  the 
possession  until  the  peace  was  made.  This  re- 
commendation, and  the  argument  in  support  of 
it,  spread  over  four  pages  of  the  message — from 
101  to  105.  Mr.  Benton  objected  to  the  whole 
plan,  and  answered  to  it  in  an  equal,  or  greater 
number  of  pages,  and  to  the  entire  conviction 
and  satisfaction  of  the  President.  1.  The  se- 
dentary occupation  was  objected  to  as  being  en- 
tirely contrary  to  the  temper  of  the  American 
people,  which  was  active,  and  required  continual 
"going  ahead"  until  their  work  was  finished. 
2,  It  was  a  mode  of  warfare  suited  to  the  Span- 
ish temper,  which  loved  procrastination,  and 
could  beat  the  world  at  it,  and  had  sat-out  the 


Moors  neven  hundn^d  years  in  the  South  of 
Spain  and  the  Visigoths  three  liundred  years 
in  the  north  of  it;  and  would  certainly  out-sit 
us  in  Mexico.  ',],  That  he  coulil  govern  the 
conquered  country  under  tlio  laws  of  nations, 
without  applying  to  Congress,  to  be  worried 
upon  the  details  of  the  act,  and  rousing  the 
({ueNtion  of  annexation  by  con(|Uest,  and  that 
beyond  the  Hio  Grande;  for  the  proposed  line 
wan  to  cover  Monterey,  and  to  run  east  and 
west  entirely  across  tlie  country.  Thu.so  objec- 
tions, pursued  through  their  illustrations,  were 
entirely  convincing  to  the  President,  and  he 
frankly  gave  up  the  sedentary  project. 

But  it  was  a  project  which  had  been  pa  ed 
upon  in  the  cabinet,  and  not  only  adopte<l  but 
began  to  be  executed.  The  .Secretary  nt  War, 
Mr.  .Marey,  had  officially  refused  to  accept  prof- 
fered volunteers  from  the  governors  of  .several 
States,  saying  to  them — "  A  siif/iiieitt  amount 
nf force  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  hud  al- 
ready been  called  into  Herrice:"  and  a  premi- 
um of  two  dollars  a  head  had  bi>en  offered  to  all 
persons  who  could  bring  in  a  recruit  to  the 
regular  army — the  regulars  being  the  reliance 
for  the  scdeiiUiry  occuj)ation.  The  cabinet  ad- 
hered to  their  policy.  The  President  convoked 
them  again,  and  had  Mr.  Benton  present  to  en- 
force his  objections ;  but  without  much  efTect. 
The  abandonment  of  the  sedentary  policy  re- 
quired the  adoption  of  an  active  one,  and  for 
that  purpo.se  the  immediate  calling  out  of  ten 
regiments  of  volunteers  had  been  recommended 
by  Mr.  Benton;  and  this  call  would  result  at 
once  from  the  abandonment  of  the  sedentary 
scheme.  Here  the  pride  of  consistency  came  in 
to  play  its  part.  The  Secretary  at  War  said  he 
had  just  refused  to  accept  any  more  volunteers, 
and  informed  the  governors  of  two  States 
that  the  government  had  troops  enough  to  pro- 
.secute  the  war ;  and  urged  that  it  would  be 
contradictory  now  to  call  out  ten  regiments. 
The  majority  of  the  cabinet  sided  with  him  ; 
but  the  President  retained  Mr.  Benton  to  a  pri- 
vate interview — talked  the  subject  all  over — 
and  finally  came  to  the  resolution  to  act  for 
himself,  regardless  of  the  opposition  of  the  ma- 
jor part  of  his  cabinet.  It  was  then  in  the 
night,  and  the  President  said  he  would  send  the 
order  to  the  Secretary  at  War  in  the  morning 
to  call  out  the  ten  regiments — which  ho  did: 
but  the  Secretary,  higgling  to  the  last,  got  one 
regiment  abated:   so  that  nine  instead  of  ten 
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were  called  out :  but  these  nine  were  enough. 
They  enabled  Scott  to  go  to  Mexico,  and  Taylor 
to  conquer  at  Bucna  Vista,  and  to  finish  the 
war  victoriously. 

A  comic  mistake  grew  out  of  this  change  in 
the  President's  message,  which  caused  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  sedentary  line  to  be  fastened  on  Mr. 
Calhoun — who  in  fact  had  counselled  it.  When 
the  message  was  read  in  th<)  Senate,  Mr.  West- 
cott,  of  Florida,  believing  it  remained  as  it  had 
been  drawn  up,  and  induced  by  Mr.  Calhoun, 
with  whose  views  he  was  acquainted,  made 
some  motion  upon  it,  significant  of  approbatory 
action.  Mr.  Benton  asldid  for  the  reading  of 
the  part  of  the  message  referred  to.  Mr.  West- 
cott  searched,  but  could  not  find  it :  Mr.  Cal- 
houn did  the  same.  Neither  could  find  the 
passage  Inquiring  and  despairing  looks  were 
exchanged :  and  the  search  for  the  present  was 
adjourned.  Of  course  it  was  never  found.  Af- 
terwards Mr.  Westcott  said  to  Mr.  Benton  that 
the  President  had  deceived  Mr.  Calhoun — had 
told  him  that  the  sedentary  line  was  recom- 
mended in  the  message,  when  it  was  not.  Mr. 
Benton  told  him  there  was  no  deception — that 
the  recommendation  was  in  the  message  when 
he  said  so,  but  had  been  taken  out  (and  he  ex- 
plained how)  and  replaced  by  an  urgent  recom- 
mendation for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 
But  the  secret  was  kept  for  the  time.  The  ad- 
ministration stood  before  the  country  vehement 
for  war,  and  loaded  with  applause  for  their 
spirit.  Mr.  Calhoun  remained  mystified,  and 
adhered  to  the  line,  and  incurred  the  censure  of 
opposing  the  administration  which  he  professed 
to  support.  He  brought  forward  his  plan  in  all 
its  detail — the  line  marked  out — the  number  of 
forts  and  stations  necessary — and  the  number 
of  troops  necessary  to  garrison  them  :  and 
spoke  often,  and  earnestly  in  its  support :  but 
to  no  purpose.  His  plan  was  entirely  rejected, 
nor  did  I  ever  hear  of  any  one  of  th«»  cabinet 
offering  to  share  with  him  in  the  ridicule  which 
he  brought  upon  himself  for  advocating  a  plan 
eo  preposterous  in  itself,  and  so  utterly  unsuitcd 
to  the  temper  of  ouy  people.  It  was  in  this  de- 
bate, and  in  support  of  this  sedentary  occupa- 
tion that  Mr.  Calhoun  characterized  that  pro- 
posed inaction  as  "  a  masterly  inactiviti/ : "  a 
fine  expression  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham — and 
which  Mr.  Calhoun  had  previously  used  in  the 
Oregon  debate  in  recommending  us  to  do  no- 
thing there,  and  leave  it  to  time  to  perfect  our 


title.  Seven  years  afterwards  the  establishment 
of  a  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  was  attempted  by  treaty  in  the  lati- 
tude of  this  proposed  lino  of  occupation — a  cir- 
cumstance,— one  of  the  circumstances, — wliicii 
proves  that  Mr.  Calhoun's  plans  and  spirit  sur- 
vive him. 

In  all  that  passed  between  the  President  and 
Mr.  Benton  about  this  line,  there  was  no  sus- 
picion on  the  part  of  either  of  any  design  to 
make  it  permanent ;  nor  did  any  thing  to  that 
effect  appear  in  Mr.  Calhoun's  speeches  in  favor 
of  it ;  but  the  design  was  developed  at  the  time 
of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  has 
since  been  attempted  by  treaty ;  and  is  a  dcsi{;n 
which  evidently  connects  itself  with,  what  is 
c&\\ed,preaerviug  the  equilibrium  of  the  Slates 
(free  and  slave)  by  adding  on  territory  for  slave 
States — and  to  increase  the  Southern  margin  for 
the  "United  States  South,"  in  the  event  of  a 
separation  of  the  two  classes  of  States. 


CHAPTER    CLXVI. 

THE  WILMOT  PE0VI80;  OK,  PROHIBITION  OF 
SLAVERY  IN  THE  TERRITORIES :  ITS  INUTILITY 
AND  MISCHIEF. 

Scarcely  was  the  war  with  Mexico  commenced 
when  means,  different  from  those  of  arms,  were 
put  in  operation  to  finish  it.  One  of  these  was 
the  return  of  the  exiled  Santa  Anna  (as  has  been 
shown)  to  his  country,  and  his  restoratioii  to 
power,  under  the  belief  that  he  was  favorable  to 
peace,  and  ♦"  )r  which  purpose  arrangements  began 
to  hs.  made  from  the  day  of  the  declaration  of  the 
war — or  before.  In  the  sf,me  session  another 
move  was  made  in  the  same  direction,  that  of 
getting  peace  by  peaceable  means,  in  an  applica- 
tion made  to  Congress  by  the  President,  to  plare 
three  millions  of  dollars  at  his  disposal,  to  be 
used  in  negotiating  for  a  boundary  which  should 
give  us  additional  territory :  and  that  recom- 
mendation not  having  been  acted  upon  at  tlie 
war  session,  was  renewed  at  the  commcnLeinenl 
of  the  next  one.  It  was  recommended  as  an 
"important  measure  for  securing  a  speedy 
peace ; "  and  as  an  ai^ument  in  favor  of  granting 
it,  a  sum  of  two  millions  similarly  placed  at  the 
disposition  of  Mr.  Jefferson  when  about  to  nego- 
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tiate  for  Florida  (which  ended  in  the  acquisition 
of  Louisiana),  was  plead  as  a  precedent ;  and 
justly.  Congress,  at  this  second  application, 
granted  the  appropriation ;  but  while  it  was  de- 
pending, Mr.  Wilmot,  a  member  of  Congress, 
from  Pennsylvania,  moved  a  proTiso,  that  no 
fart  of  the  territory  to  be  acquired  should  be 
open  to  the  introduction  of  slavery.  It  was  a 
proposition  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
cluding slavery,  as  the  only  territory  to  be  ac- 
quired was  that  of  New  Mexico  and  California, 
where  slavery  was  already  prohibited  by  the 
Mexican  laws  and  constitution ;  and  where  it 
could  not  be  carried  until  those  laws  should  be 
repealed,  and  a  law  for  slavery  passed.  The 
proviso  was  nugatory,  and  could  answer  no  pur- 
pose but  that  of  bringing  on  a  slavery  agitation 
in  the  United  States ;  for  which  purpose  it  was 
immediately  seized  upon  by  Mr.  Calhoun  and 
his  friends,  and  treated  as  the  greatest  possible 
outrage  and  injury  to  the  slave  States.  Con- 
gress was  occupied  with  this  proviso  for  two 
sessions,  became  excessively  heated  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  communicated  its  heat  to  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  slave  States — by  several  of  which 
conditional  disunion  resolutions  were  passed. 
Every  where,  in  the  slave  States,  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  became  a  Gorgon's  head — a  chimera 
dire — a  watchword  of  party,  and  the  synonyme 
of  civil  war  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
Many  patriotic  members  were  employed  in  re- 
sisting the  proviso  as  a  bona  fide  cause  of  break- 
ing up  the  Union,  if  adopted ;  many  amiable 
and  gentle-tempered  members  were  employed  in 
devising  modes  of  adjusting  and  compromising 
it ;  a  few,  of  whom  Mr.  Benton  was  one,  pro- 
duced the  laws  and  the  constitution  of  Mexico  to 
show  that  New  Mexico  and  Califonif.  were  free 
from  slavery;  and  argued  that  neitiier  party 
had  any  thing  to  fear,  or  to  hope — the  free  soil 
party  nothing  to  fear,  because  the  soil  was  now 
free ;  the  slave  soil  party  nothing  to  hope,  be- 
cause they  could  not  take  a  step  to  make  it 
slave  soil,  having  just  invented  the  dogma  of 
"  No  power  in  Congress  to  legislate  upon  slave- 
ry in  territories."  Never  were  two  parties  so 
completely  at  loggerheads  about  nothing :  never 
did  two  parties  contend  more  furiously  against 
the  greatest  possible  evil.  Close  observers,  who 
had  been  watching  the  progress  of  the  slaveiy 
agitation  since  its  inauguration  in  Congress  in 
1835,  knew  it  to  bi-  a  game  played  by  the  abo- 
litionis*?  on  one  side  and  the  disunioaists  on 


the  other,  to  accomplish  their  own  purposes. 
Many  courageous  men  denounced  it  as  such — as 
a  game  to  bo  kept  up  for  the  political  benefit  of 
the  players ;  and  deplored  the  blindness  which 
coi<ld  not  ^ee  their  aetermination  to  keep  it 
agoinu-  to  the  last  possible  moment,  and  to  the 
production  of  the  greatest  possible  degree  of 
national  and  sections*  exasperation.  It  was 
while  this  contention  wis  thus  raging,  that  Mr. 
Calhoun  wrote  a  confidential  letter  to  a  member 
of  the  Alabama  legislature,  hugging  this  proviso 
to  his  bosom  as  n  fortunate  event — as  a  means 
of  ^'■forcing  the  issue  "  between  the  North  and 
the  South ;  and  deprecating  any  adjustment, 
compromise,  or  defeat  of  it,  as  a  misfortune  to 
the  South :  and  which  letter  has  since  come  to 
light.  Gentle  and  credulous  people,  who  be- 
lievea  him  to  be  in  earnest  when  he  was  sounding 
the  tocsin  to  rouse  the  States,  instigating  them 
to  pass  disunion  resolutions,  and  stirring  up  both 
national  and  village  orator^^  to  attack  the  proviso 
unto  death:  such  persons  must  be  amazed  to 
read  in  that  exhumed  letter,  written  during  the 
fiercest  of  the  strife,  these  ominous  words : 

"  With  this  impression  Iwoidd  regard  any 
compromise,  or  adjustment  of  the  proviso,  or 
even  its  defeat.  icithoiU  nueling  the  danger  in 
its  whole  length  and  breadth,  as  very  unfor- 
tunate for  us.  it  would  lull  lis  to  sleep  again, 
without  removing  tlie  danger,  or  materially 
diminishing  it." 

This  issue  to  bo  forced  was  a  separation  of 
the  slave  and  the  five  States ;  the  means,  a  com- 
mercial iion-intercours»^  in  shutting  the  slave 
State  seaports  against  the  vessels  of  the  free 
States  ;  the  danger  to  be  met,  was  in  the  trial 
of  this  issue,  by  the  means  indicated ;  which 
were  simply  high  trca.son  when  pursued  to  the 
overt  act.  Mr.  Calhoun  had  fiinchcd  from  that 
act  in  the  time  of  Jackson,  but  he  beiug  dead, 
and  no  more  Jacksons  at  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment; he  rejoiced  in  another  chance  of  meet- 
iT._  the  danger — meeting  it  in  all  its  length  and 
breadth  ;  and  deprecated  the  loss  of  the  proviso 
as  thv;  loss  of  this  chance. 

Truly  the  abolitionists  and  the  nullificrs  were 
necessary  to  each  other — the  t ?.o  halves  of  a 
pair  of  shears,  neither  of  which  could  cut  until 
joined  together.  Then  the  map  of  the  Union 
was  in  danger ;  for  in  their  conjunction,  that  map 
was  cloth  between  the  edges  of  the  sliears.  And 
this  was  that  Wiltnot  Proviso,  which  for  two 
years  convi'.lsed  the  Union,  and  prostrated  men 
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of  firmncsb  and  patriotism — a  thing  of  nothing 
in  itself,  but  magnified  into  a  hideous  reality,  and 
seized  upon  to  conflagrate  the  States  and  dis- 
solve the  Union.  The  Wilmot  Proviso  was  not 
passed:  that  chance  of  forcing  the  issue  was 
lost :  another  had  to  be  found,  or  made. 


CHAPTER    CLXVII. 

ME.  CALHOUN'S  SLAVERY  RESOLUTIONS,  AND 
DENIAL  OF  THE  RIGHT  OF  CONGRESS  TO  I'RO- 
HIBIT  SLAVERY  IN  A  TERRITORY. 

On  Friday,  the  19th  of  February,  Mr.  Calhoun 
introduced  into  the  Senate  his  new  slavery  reso- 
lutions, prefaced  by  an  elaborate  speech,  and 
requiring  an  immediate  vote  upon  them.  They 
were  in  these  words  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  territories  of  the  United 
States  belong  to  the  several  States  composing 
this  Union,  and  are  held  by  them  as  their  joint 
and  common  property. 

"  Resolved,  That  Congress,  as  the  joint  agent 
and  representative  of  the  States  of  this  Union, 
has  no  right  to  make  anj'  law,  or  do  any  act 
whatever,  that  shall  directly,  or  by  its  effects, 
make  any  discrimination  between  the  States  of 
this  Union,  by  which  any  of  them  shall  be  de- 
prived of  its  full  and  equal  right  in  any  territory 
of  the  United  States  acquired  or  to  be  acquired. 

"  Jiesolved,  Tliat  the  enactment  of  any  law 
which  should  directly,  or  by  its  effects,  deprive 
the  citizens  of  any  of  the  States  of  this  Union 
from  emigrating,  with  their  properly,  into  any 
of  tlie  territories  of  the  United  States,  will 
make  such  discrimination,  and  would,  therefore, 
be  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  the  rights 
of  the  States  from  which  such  citizens  emigrated, 
and  in  derogation  of  that  perfect  equality  which 
belongs  to  them  as  members  of  this  Union,  and 
would  tend  directly  to  subvert  the  Union  itself. 

''  Resolved,  That  it  is  a  fundamental  principle 
in  our  political  creed,  that  a  people,  in  forming 
a  constitution,  have  the  unconditional  right  to 
form  and  adopt  the  government  which  they  may 
think  best  calculated  to  secure  their  libertv, 
prosperity,  and  happiness;  and  that,  in  con- 
formity thereto,  no  other  condition  is  imposed 
by  the  federal  constitution  on  a  State,  in  order 
to  be  admitted  into  this  Union,  except  that  its 
constitution  shall  be  r^^publican ;  and  that  tlie 
imposition  of  any  other  by  Congress  would  not 
only  be  in  violation  of  tlic  constitution,  but  in 
direct  conflict  with  tlie  principle  on  which  our 
political  system  rests." 

These  resolutions,  although  the  seuse  is  in- 


volved in  circumlocutory  phrases,  are  intelligible 
to  the  point,  that  Congress  has  no  power  to 
prohibit  slavery  in  a  territory,  and  that  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  a  power  would  be  a  breacii  of  the 
constitution,  and  leading  to  the  subversion  of 
the  Union.  Ostensibly  the  complaint  w:is  thai 
the  emigrant  from  the  slave  Statt;  was  not  al- 
lowed to  carry  his  slave  with  him  :  in  reality  it 
was  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  carry  the  State 
law  along  with  him  to  protect  his  slave.  Placed 
in  that  light,  which  is  the  true  one,  the  com- 
plaint is  absurd:  presented  as  applying  to  a 
piece  of  property  instead  of  the  law  of  the 
State,  it  becomes  specious — has  deluded  whole 
communities ;  and  has  led  to  rage  and  resent- 
ment, and  hatred  of  the  Union.  In  support  of 
these  resolutions  the  mover  made  a  speech  in 
which  he  showed  a  readiness  to  carry  out  in  ac- 
tion, to  their  extreme  results,  the  doctrines  they 
contained,  and  to  appeal  to  the  slave-holding 
States  for  their  action,  in  the  event  that  the 
Senate  should  not  sustain  them.  This  was  the 
concluding  part  of  his  speech : 

"  Well,  sir,  what  if  the  decision  of  this  body 
shall  deny  to  us  this  high  constitutional  riirlit, 
not  the  less  clear  because  deduced  from  the 
whole  body  of  the  instrument  and  the  nature 
of  the  subject  to  which  it  relates  ?  Wliat.  then, 
is  the  question  ?  I  will  not  undertake  to  de- 
cide. It  is  a  question  for  our  constituents— the 
slave-holding  States.  A  solemn  and  a  great 
question.  If  the  decision  should  be  adverse.  I 
trust  and  do  believe  that  they  will  take  under 
solemn  consideration  what  they  ought  to  do.  1 
give  no  .advice.  It  would  bo  hazardous  and 
dangerous  for  me  to  do  so.  But  I  may  speak 
as  an  individual  member  of  that  section  of  the 
Union,  There  I  drew  my  first  breath.  There 
are  all  my  hopes.  There  is  my  family  and  con- 
nections. I  am  a  planter — a  cotton  planter.  1 
am  a  Southern  man,  and  a  slave-holder ;  a  kind 
and  a  merciful  one,  I  trust — and  none  tlie  worse 
for  being  a  slave-holder.  I  say,  for  one,  I  would 
rather  meet  any  extremity  upon  earth  tb  ngive 
up  one  inch  of  our  equality — one  incli  of  ivhat 
belongs  to  us  as  members  of  this  gi-eat  repub- 
lic. What,  acknowledge  inferiority  !  The  sur- 
render of  life  is  nothing  to  sinking  down  into 
acknowledged  inferiority. 

"  I  have  examined  this  subject  laigely— wide- 
ly. I  think  I  see  the  future  if  we  do  not  stand 
up  as  we  ought.  In  my  humble  opinion,  in  that 
case,  the  condition  of  Ireland  is  prosperous  and 
happy — the  condition  of  Hindustan  is  prosper- 
ous and  happy — the  condition  of  Jamaica  is 
prosperous  and  happy,  to  what  the  Southern 
States  will  be  if  they  should  not  now  staud  up 
manfully  in  defence  of  their  rights." 
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When  these  resolutions  were  read,  Mr.  Ben- 
ton rose  in  his  place,  and  called  them  "fire- 
brand." Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  had  expected  the 
support  of  Mr.  Benton  "  as  the  representative 
of  a  slave-holding  State."  Mr.  Benton  answered 
that  it  was  Jupossible  that  he  cotild  have  ex- 
pected such  ■  thing.  Then,  said  Mr.  Calhoun, 
I  shall  know  where  to  find  the  gentleman.  To 
which  Mr.  Benton:  'I  shall  be  found  in  the 
right  place — on  the  side  of  my  country  and  the 
Union."  This  answer,  given  on  that  day,  and 
on  the  spot,  is  one  of  the  incidents  of  his  life 
which  Mr.  Benton  will  wish  posterity  to  rem^n? 
ber. 

Mr.  Calhoun  demanded  the  prompt  considera- 
tion of  his  resolutions,  giving  notice  that  he 
would  call  them  up  the  next  day,  and  press 
them  to  a  speedy  and  final  vote.  He  did  call 
then  up,  but  never  called  for  the  vote,  nor  was 
any  ever  had :  nor  would  a  vote  have  any  prac- 
tical consequence,  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
resolutions  were  abstractions,  without  applica- 
tion. They  asserted  a  constitutional  principle, 
which  coiild  not  be  decided,  one  way  or  the 
other,  by  the  separate  action  of  the  Senate  ;  not 
even  in  a  bill,  much  less  in  a  single  and  barren 
set  of  resolves.  No  vote  was  had  upon  them. 
The  condition  had  not  happened  on  which  they 
were  to  bo  taken  up  by  the  slave  States  ;  but 
they  were  sent  out  to  all  such  States,  and  adopted 
by  some  of  them;  and  there  commenced  the 
great  slavery  agitation,  founded  upon  the  dogma 
of  "  710  power  in  Congress  to  legislate  upon 
slavery  in  the  territories,"  which  has  led  to  the 
abrogation  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line — 
which  has  filled  the  Union  with  distraction — 
and  which  is  threatening  to  ^ring  all  federal 
legislation,  and  all  federal  elections,  to  a  mere 
sectional  struggle,  in  which  one-half  of  the 
States  is  to  be  arra3'^ed  against  the  other.  The 
resolves  were  evidently  introduced  for  the  me ,e 
purpose  of  carrying  a  question  to  the  slave 
States  en  which  they  could  be  formed  into  a 
unit  against  the  free  States  ;  and  they  aiswered 
that  purpose  as  well  on  rejection  by  tl.e  Senate 
as  with  it ;  and  were  accordingly  used  in  con- 
formity to  their  design  without  any  such  rejec- 
tion which — it  cannot  be  repeated  too  often — 
could  in  no  way  have  decided  the  constitv.tional 
question  which  they  presented. 

These  were  new  resolutions — the  first  of  their 
kind  in  the  (almost)  sixty  years'  existence  of 


the  federal  government — contrary  to  its  prac- 
tice during  that  time — contrary  to  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's slavery  resolutions  of  18'>8 — contrary 
to  his  early  and  long  support  of  the  Missouri 
compromise — and  contrary  to  the;  re-enactment 
of  that  line  by  the  authors  of  the  Texas  an- 
nexation law.  That  re-enactment  had  taken 
place  only  two  years  before,  and  was  in  the 
very  words  of  the  anti-slavery  ordinance  of  '87, 
and  of  the  Missouri  compromise  prohibition  of 
1820 ;  and  was  voted  for  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  annexationists,  and  was  not  only  conceived 
and  supported  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  then  Secretary 
of  State,  but  carried  into  effect  by  him  in  the 
despatch  of  that  messenger  to  Texas  in  the  ex- 
piring moments  of  his  power.  The  words  of 
the  re-enactment  were:  '^ And  in  such  State, 
or  Slates  as  shall  be  formed  out  of  said  terri- 
tory north  of  the  said  Missouri  compromis^i 
line,  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  {except 
for  crime)  shall  be  prohibited."  This  clause 
re-established  that  compromise  line  in  all  that 
long  extent  of  it  which  was  ceded  to  Spaii  by 
the  treaty  of  1819,  which  became  Tcxian  by  her 
.separation  from  Mexico,  and  which  became  slave 
soil  under  her  laws  and  constitution.  So  that, 
up  to  the  third  day  of  March,  in  the  year  1845 
— not  quite  two  years  before  the  date  of  these 
resolutions — Mr.  Calhoun  by  authentic  acts,  and 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  by  recorded  votes, 
and  President  Tyler  by  his  approving  signature, 
acknowledged  the  power  of  Congress  to  pro- 
hibit slavery  in  a  territory !  and  not  only  ac- 
knowledged the  power,  but  exerted  it !  and  ac- 
tuallj'  prohibited  slavery  in  a  long  slip  of  coun- 
try, enough  to  make  a  "  State  or  States,"  where 
it  then  legally  existed.  This  fact  was  formally 
brought  out  in  the  chapter  of  this  volume  which 
treats  of  the  legislative  annexation  of  Texas; 
and  those  who  wish  to  see  the  proceeding  in  de- 
tail may  find  it  in  the  journals  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  in  the  congressional 
history  of  the  time. 

These  resolutions  of  1847,  called  fire-brand  at 
the  time,  were  further  characterized  as  nullifi- 
cation a  few  days  afterwards,  when  Jlr.  Benton 
said  of  them,  that,  "«s  Sylla  saw  in  the  young 
CoEsar  many  Mariuses,  so  did  he  see  in  them 
many  nultijications." 
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CHAPTER    CLXVIII. 

THE  SLAVERY  AGITATION:  DISUNION:  KEY  TO 
MR.  CALHOUN'S  POLICY:  FORCING  THE  ISSUE: 
MODE  OF  FORCING  IT. 

In  tho  course  of  this  year,  and  some  months 
after  the  Bubmission  of  hi.s  resolutions  in  the 
Senate  denying  the  right  of  Congress  to  abolish 
slavery  in  a  territory,  Mr.  Calhoun  wrote  a 
letter  to  a  member  of  the  Alabama  Legislature, 
which  furnishes  the  key  to  unlock  his  whole 
system  of  policy  in  relation  to  the  slavery  agita- 
tion, and  its  designs,  from  his  first  taking  up 
the  business  in  Congress  in  the  year  1835,  down 
to  the  date  of  the  letter ;  and  thereafter.  The 
letter  was  in  reply  to  one  asking  his  opinion 
"  as  to  the  steps  which  should  be  taken  "  to 
guard  the  rights  of  the  South  ;  and  was  written 
in  a  feeling  of  personal  confidence  to  a  person 
in  a  condition  to  take  steps  :  and  which  he  has 
since  published  to  counteract  the  belief  that 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  seeking  the  disAolution  of  tde 
Union.  The  letter  disavows  such  a  design,  and 
at  the  same  time  proves  it — recommends  for- 
cing the  issue  between  the  North  and  the  South, 
and  lays  down  the  manner  in  which  it  should 
be  done.    It  opens  with  this  paragraph : 

"  I  am  much  gratified  with  the  tone  and  views 
of  your  letter,  and  concur  entirely  in  the  opin- 
ion you  express,  that  instead  of  shunning,  we 
ought  to  court  the  issue  with  the  North  on  the 
slavery  question.  I  would  even  go  one  step 
further,  and  add  that  it  is  our  duty — due  to  cur- 
selves,  to  the  Union,  and  our  political  institu- 
tions, to  force  the  issue  on  the  North.  We  are 
now  stronger  relatively  than  we  shall  be  here- 
after, politically  and  morally.  Unless  we  bring 
on  the  issue,  delay  to  us  will  be  dangerous 
indeed.  It  is  the  true  policy  of  those  enemies 
who  seek  our  destruction.  Its  cflccts  are,  and 
have  been,  and  will  be  to  weaken  us  politically 
and  morally,  and  to  strengthen  them.  Such  has 
been  my  opinion  from  the  first.  Had  the  South, 
or  even  my  own  State  backed  me,  I  would  have 
forced  the  issue  on  the  North  in  1835,  when  the 
spirit  of  abolitioni.«m  first  developed  i*self  to 
any  considerable  extent.  It  is  a  true  maxim, 
to  meet  danger  on  the  frontier,  in  politics  as 
well  as  war.  Thus  thinking,  I  am  of  the  im- 
pression, that  if  the  South  act  as  it  ought,  the 
Wilmot  Proviso,  instead  of  proving  to  be  the 
means  of  successfully  assailing  us  and  our  pecu- 
liar institution,  ma}'  be  made  the  occasion  of 
successfully  asserting  our  equality  and  rights, 


by  enabling  us  to  force  tho  issue  on  the  North. 
Something  of  the  kind  was  indispensable  to 
rouse  and  unite  the  South.  On  the  contrary,  if 
we  should  not  meet  it  as  we  ought,  I  fear 
gi-eatly  fear,  our  doom  will  be  fixed.  It  would 
prove  that  we  either  have  not  the  sense  or 
spirit  to  defend  ourselves  and  our  institutions." 

The  phrase  "  forcing  the  issue  "  is  here  used 
too  often,  and  for  a  purpose  too  obvious,  to  need 
remark.  The  reference  to  his  movement  in  1835 
confirms  all  that  was  said  of  that  movement  nt 
the  time  by  senators  from  both  sections  of  tlie 
Union,  and  which  has  been  related  in  chapter  13' 
of  the  first  volume  of  this  View.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Calhoun  characterized  his  movement  as  de- 
fensive— as  done  in  a  spirit  of  self-defence :  it 
was  then  characterized  by  senators  as  aggres- 
sive and  offensive :  and  it  is  now  declared  in  this 
letter  to  have  been  so.  He  was  then  openly 
told  that  he  was  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
abolitionists,  and  giving  them  a  champion  to 
contend  with,  and  the  elevated  theatre  of  the 
American  Senate  for  the  dissemination  of  their 
doctrines,  and  the  production  of  agitation  and 
sectional  division.  All  that  is  now  admitted,  with 
a  lamentation  that  the  South,  and  not  even  his 
own  State,  would  stand  by  him  then  in  forcing 
the  issue.  So  that  chance  was  lost.  Another 
was  now  presented.  The  Wilmot  Proviso,  so 
much  deprecated  in  public,  is  privately  saluted 
OS  a  fortunate  event,  giving  another  chance  lov 
forcing  the  issue.    The  lette-  proceeds ; 

"  But  in  making  up  the  issue,  we  must  look 
far  beyond  the  proviso.  It  is  but  one  of  many 
acts  of  aggression,  and,  in  my  opinion,  by  no 
means  the  most  dangerous  or  degrading,  thougii 
more  striking  and  palpable." 

In  looking  beyond  the  proviso  (the  nature  of 
which  has  been  explained  in  a  preceding  chapter), 
Mr.  Calhoun  took  up  the  recent  act  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  repealing  the 
slave  sojournment  law  within  her  limits,  and  ob- 
structing the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves — saying: 

"  I  regard  the  recent  act  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
laws  of  that  description,  passeil  by  other  States, 
intended  to  prevent  or  embariass  the  reoiaina 
tion  of  fugitive  slaves,  or  to  liberate  our  lioiiics- 
tics  when  travelling  with  them  in  non-slavehoKl- 
ing  States,  as  unconstitutional.  Insulting  as  it 
is.  it  is  even  more  dangerous.  I  go  further,  and 
hold  that  if  we  have  a  right  to  hold  our  slaves, 
we  have  a  right  to  hold  them  in  peace  and  quiet, 
and  that  the  toleration,  in  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  of  the  establishment  of  societies  and 
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presses,  and  the  delivery  of  lectures,  with  the 
express  intention  of  calling  in  question  our  right 
to  our  slaves,  and  of  seducing  and  abducting 
them  from  the  service  of  their  masters,  and 
finally  overthrowing  the  institution  itself,  as 
not  only  a  violation  of  international  laws,  but 
also  of  the  Federal  compact.  I  hold,  also,  that 
we  cannot  acquiesce  in  such  wrongs,  without 
the  certain  destruction  of  the  relation  of  master 
and  slave,  and  without  the  ruin  of  the  South." 

The  acts  of  Pennsylvania  here  referred  to  are 
justly  complained  of,  but  with  the  omission  to 
tell  that  these  injurious  acts  were  the  fruit  of 
his  own  agitation  policy,  and  in  his  own  line  of 
forcing  issues ;  and  that  the  repeal  of  the  so- 
journment law,  which  had  subsisted  since  the 
year  1780,  and  the  obstruction  of  the  fugitive 
slave  act,  which  had  been  enforced  since  1793, 
only  took  place  twelve  years  after  ho  had  com- 
menced slavery  agitation  in  the  South,  and  were 
legitimate  consequences  of  that  agitation,  and  of 
the  design  to  force  the  issue  with  the  North. 
The  next  sentence  of  the  letter  reverts  to  the 
Wilmot  Proviso,  and  is  of  momentous  conse- 
quence as  showing  that  Mr.  Calhoun,  with  all 
his  public  professions  in  favor  of  compromise 
and  conciliation,  was  secretly  opposed  to  any 
compromise  or  adjustment,  and  actually  con- 
sidered the  defeat  of  the  proviso  as  a  misfortune 
to  the  South,    Thus: 

"  With  this  impression,  I  would  regard  any 
compromise  or  adjustment  of  the  proviso,  or 
even  its  defeat,  without  meeting  the  danger  in 
its  whole  length  and  breadth,  as  very  unfortu- 
nate for  us.  It  would  lull  us  to  sleep  again, 
without  removing  the  danger,  or  materially 
diminishing  it." 

So  that,  while  this  proviso  was,  publicly,  the 
Pandora's  box  which  filled  the  Union  with  evil, 
and  while  it  was  to  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  friends 
the  thoine  of  endless  deprecation,  it  was  secretly 
cherished  as  a  means  of  keeping  up  discord,  and 
forcing  the  issue  betweeu  the  North  and  the 
South.  Mr.  Calhoun  then  proceeds  to  the 
serious  quest'/'O  of  disunion,  and  of  the  manner 
m  which  the  issue  could  be  forced. 

"  This  brings  up  the  question,  how  can  it  be 
so  met,  without  resorting  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union  ?  I  say  without  its  dissolution,  for, 
in  my  opinion,  a  high  and  sacred  regard  for  the 
constitution,  as  well  as  the  dictates  of  wisdom, 
make  it  our  duty  in  this  case,  as  well  as  all 
others,  not  to  resort  to,  or  even  to  look  to  that 
extreme  remedy,  until  all  others  have  foiled, 


and  then  only  in  defence  of  our  liberty  and 
safety.  There  is,  in  my  opinion,  but  one  way 
in  which  it  can  be  met ;  and  that  is  the  one  indi- 
cated in  my  letter  to  Mr. ,  and  to  wh'ch 

you  allude  in  yours  to  me,  viz.,  by  retaliation. 
Why  I  think  so,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  ex- 
plain." 

Then  follows  an  argument  to  justify  retalia- 
tion, by  representing  the  constitution  as  contain- 
ing provisions,  he  calls  them  stipulations,  some 
in  favor  of  the  slaveholding,  and  some  in  favor 
of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  and  the  breach 
of  any  of  which,  on  one  side,  authorizes  a  re- 
taliation on  the  other ;  and  then  declaring  that 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  States,  have  violated 
the  provision  in  favor  of  the  slave  States  in  ol> 
structing  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  his  remedy — saying : 

"  There  is  and  can  be  but  one  remedy  short 
of  disunion,  and  that  is  to  retaliate  on  our  part, 
by  refusing  to  fulfil  the  stipulations  in  their 
favor,  or  such  as  we  may  select,  as  the  most 
efficient.  Among  these,  the  right  of  their  ships 
and  commerce  to  enter  and  depart  from  our 
ports  is  the  most  effectual,  and  can  be  enforced. 
That  the  refusal  on  their  part  would  justify  us 
to  refuse  to  fulfil  on  our  part  those  in  their 
favor,  is  too  clear  to  admit  of  argument.  That 
it  would  be  effectual  in  compelling  them  to  fulfil 
those  in  our  favor  can  hardly  be  doubted,  when 
the  immense  profit  they  make  by  trade  and 
navigation  out  of  us  is  regarded  ;  and  also  the 
advantages  we  would  derive  from  the  direct 
trade  it  would  establish  between  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  our  ports." 

Retaliation  by  closing  the  ports  of  the  State 
against  the  commerce  of  the  offending  State  : 
and  this  called  a  constitutional  remedy,  and  a 
remedy  short  of  disunion.  It  is.  en  the  con- 
trary, a  flagrant  breach  of  the  constitution,  and 
disunion  itself,  and  that  at  the  very  point  which 
caused  the  Union  to  be  formed.  Every  one 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  formation  of 
the  federal  constitution,  knows  that  it  grew  out 
of  the  single  question  of  commerce — the  neces- 
sity of  its  regulation  between  the  States  to  pre- 
vent them  from  harassing  each  other,  and  with 
foreign  nations  to  prevent  State  rivalries  for 
foreign  trade.  To  stop  the  trade  with  any 
State  is,  therefore,  to  break  the  Union  with  that 
State  ;  and  to  give  any  advantage  to  a  foreign 
nation  over  a  State,  would  be  to  break  the  con- 
stitution again  in  the  fundamental  article  of  its 
formation;  and  this  is  what  the  retaliatory 
i  remedy  of  commercial  non-intercourse  arrives  at 
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— a  double  breach  of  the  constitution — one  to  the 
prejudice  of  sister  States,  the  other  in  favor  of 
foreign  nations.  For  immediately  upon  this  re- 
taliation upon  a  State,  and  as  a  consequence  of 
it,  a  great  foreign  trade  is  to  grow  up  with  all 
the  world.  The  letter  proceeds  with  further 
instructions  upon  the  manner  of  executing  the 
retaliation : 

"  My  impression  is,  that  it  should  be  restricted 
to  sea-going  vessels,  which  would  leave  open 
the  trade  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to 
New  Orleans  by  river,  and  to  the  other  South- 
ern cities  by  railroad  ;  and  tend  thereby  to  de- 
tach the  North-western  from  the  North-eastern 
States." 

This  discloses  a  further  feature  in  the  plau  of 
forcing  the  issue.  The  North-eastern  States 
were  to  bo  excluded  from  Southern  maritime 
commerce  :  the  North-western  States  were  to 
be  admitted  to  it  by  railroad,  and  also  allowed 
to  reach  New  Orleans  by  the  Mississippi  River. 
And  this  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  North- 
western States  was  for  the  purpose  of  detaching 
them  from  the  North-east.  Detach  is  the  word. 
And  that  word  signifies  to  separate,  disengage, 
disunite,  part  from  :  so  that  the  scheme  of  dis- 
union contemplated  the  inclusion  of  the  North- 
western States  in  the  Southern  division.  The 
State  of  Missouri  was  one  of  the  principal  of 
these  States,  and  great  eflForts  were  made  to 
gain  her  over,  and  to  beat  down  Senator  Ben- 
ton who  was  an  obstacle  to  that  design.  The 
letter  concludes  by  pointing  out  the  only  diffi- 
culty in  the  execution  of  this  plan,  and  showing 
how  to  surmount  it. 

"  There  is  but  one  practical  difficulty  in  the 
way  ;  and  that  is,  to  give  it  force,  it  will  require 
the  co-operation  of  all  the  slave-holding  States 
lying  on  the  Atlantic  Gulf.  Without  that,  it 
would  be  ineffective.  To  get  that  is  the  great 
point,  and  for  that  purpose  a  convention  of  the 
Southern  States  is  indispensable.  Let  that  be 
called,  and  let  it  adopt  measures  to  bring  about 
the  co-operation,  and  I  would  underwrite  for  the 
rest.  The  non-slaveholding  States  would  be 
compelled  to  observe  the  stipulations  of  the 
constitution  in  our  favor,  or  abandon  their  trade 
with  us,  or  to  take  measures  to  coerce  us,  which 
would  throw  on  them  the  responsibility  of  dis- 
solving the  Union.  Which  they  would  choose, 
I  do  not  think  doubtful.  Their  unbounded  ava- 
rice would,  in  the  end,  control  them.  Let  a 
convention  be  called — let  it  recommend  to  the 
slaveholding  States  to  take  the  course  advised, 
giving,  say  one  year's  notice,  before  the  acts  of 
the  several  States  should  go  into  eflect,  and  the 


issue  would  fairly  be  made  up,  and  our  safety 
and  triun^ph  certain." 

This  the  only  difficulty — the  want  of  a  co- 
operation of  all  the  Southern  Atlantic  States: 
and  ♦o  surmount  that,  the  indispensability  of  a 
convention  of  the  Southern  States  is  fully  de. 
clarcd.  This  was  going  );ack  to  the  startin;; 
point — to  the  year  1835 — when  Mr.  Calhoun 
first  took  up  the  slavery  agitation  in  the  Senate, 
and  wlien  a  convention  of  the  slaveholding  States 
was  as  much  demanded  then  as  now,  and  that 
tweiveyears  before  the  Wilmot  Proviso — twelve 
years  before  the  Pennsylvania  unfriendly  legis- 
lation—twelve years  before  the  insult  and  out- 
rage to  the  South,  in  not  permitting  them  to 
carry  their  local  laws  with  them  to  the  territo- 
ries, for  the  protection  of  their  slave  property. 
A  call  of  a  Southern  convention  was  as  much 
demanded  then  as  now ;  and  such  conventions 
often  actually  attained  :  but  without  accom- 
plishing the  object  of  the  prime  mover.  No 
step  could  be  got  to  be  taken  in  those  conven- 
tions towards  dividing  and  sectionalizing  tiie 
States,  and  after  a  vain  reliance  upon  tlietn  for 
seventeen  years,  a  new  method  has  been  fallen 
upon  :  and  this  confidential  letter  from  Mr.  Cal- 
houn to  a  member  of  the  Alabama  legislature 
of  1847,  has  come  to  light,  to  furnish  the  key 
which  unlocks  his  whole  system  of  slavery  agi- 
tation which  he  commenced  in  the  year  1835. 
That  system  was  to  force  issues  upon  the  North 
under  the  pretext  of  self-defence,  and  to  soc- 
tionalize  the  South,  preparatory  to  disunion, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  sectional  con- 
ventions, composed  wholly  of  delegates  from 
the  slaveholding  States.  Failing  in  that  scheme 
of  accomplishing  the  purpose,  a  new  one  was 
fallen  upon,  which  will  disclose  itself  in  its  proper 
place. 


CHAPTEE    CLXIX. 

DEATH    OP    SILAS  WRIGHT,  EXSEXATOE  A>'D 
EX-OOVEKNOR  OF  I^EW  YOKK. 

He  died  suddenly,  at  tho  early  age  of  fifty-two. 
and  without  the  sufierings  and  premonitions 
which  usually  accompany  the  mortal  transit 
from  time  to  eternity.    A  letter  that  he  was 
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reading,  was  seen  to  fall  from  his  hand :  a 
physician  was  called :  in  two  hours  he  was 
dead — apoplexy  the  cause.  Though  dying  at 
the  ago  deemed  young  iu  a  statesman,  he  had 
attained  all  that  long  life  could  give — high  office, 
national  fame,  fixed  character,  and  universal 
esteem.  lie  had  run  the  career  of  honors  in  the 
State  of  New  York — been  representative  and 
senator  in  Congress — and  had  refused  more 
offices,  and  higher,  than  he  ever  accepted.  He 
refused  cabinet  appointments  under  his  fast 
friend,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  under  Mr.  Polk, 
whom  he  may  be  said  to  have  elected :  he  re- 
fused a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  federal  Supreme 
Court ;  he  rejected  instantly  tlie  nomination  of 
1844  for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
when  that  nomination  was  the  election.  lie 
refused  to  be  put  in  nomination  for  the  presi- 
dency. He  refused  to  accept  foreign  missions. 
He  spent  that  time  in  declining  office  which 
others  did  in  winning  it ;  and  of  those  he  did 
accept,  it  might  well  be  said  they  were  "  thrust " 
upon  him.  Office,  not  greatness,  was  thrust 
upon  him.  lie  was  bom  great,  and  above  office, 
and  unwillingly  descended  to  it ;  and  only  took 
it  for  its  burthens,  and  to  satisfy  an  importunate 
public  demand.  Mind,  manners,  morals,  temper, 
habits,  united  in  him  to  form  the  character  that 
was  perfect,  both  iu  public  and  private  life,  and 
to  give  the  example  of  a  patriot  citizen — of  a 
farmer  statesman — of  which  we  have  read  in 
Cincinnatus  and  Cato,  and  seen  in  Mr.  Macon, 
and  some  others  of  their  stamp — created  by  na- 
ture— formed  in  no  school :  and  of  which  the 
instances  are  so  rare  and  long  between. 

His  mind  was  clear  and  strong,  his  judgment 
solid,  his  elocution  smooth  and  equable,  his 
speaking  always  addressed  to  the  understand- 
ing, and  always  enchaining  the  attention  of  those 
who  had  minds  to  understand.  Grave  reason- 
ing was  his  forte.  Argumentation  was  always 
the  line  of  his  speech.  He  spoke  to  the  head, 
not  to  the  passions ;  and  would  have  been  dis- 
concerted to  have  seen  any  bodj'  laugh,  or  cry, 
at  any  thing  he  said.  His  thoughts  evolved 
spontaneously,  in  natural  and  proper  order, 
clothed  in  language  of  force  and  clearness  ;  all 
so  naturally  and  easily  conceived  that  an  extem- 
poraneous speech,  or  the  first  draught  of  an  in- 
tricate report,  had  all  the  correctness  of  a 
finished  composition.  His  miinuscript  had  no 
blots — a  proof  that  his  mind  had  none ;  and  he 
wrote  a  neat,  compact  hand,  suitable  to  a  clear 


and  solid  mind.  He  came  into  the  Senate,  in 
the  beginning  of  General  Jackson's  administra- 
tion, and  remained  during  that  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren ;  and  took  a  ready  and  active  part  in  all 
the  great  debates  of  those  eventful  times.  The 
ablest  speakers  of  the  o[)position  alway.s  had  to 
answer  him  ;  and  when  he  answered  them,  they 
showed  by  their  anxious  concern,  that  the  ad- 
versary was  upon  them  whose  force  they  dreaded 
most.  Though  taking  his  full  part  upon  all  sub- 
jects, yet  finance  was  his  particular  department, 
always  chairman  of  that  committee,  when  his 
party  was  in  power,  and  by  the  lucidity  of  his 
statements  making  plain  the  most  intricate  mo- 
neyed details.  He  had  a  just  conception  of  the 
difference  between  the  functions  of  the  finance 
committee  of  the  Senate,  and  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means  of  the  House — so  little  under- 
stood in  these  latter  times  :  those  of  the  latter 
founded  in  the  prerogative  of  the  House  to 
originate  all  revenue  bills  ;  those  of  the  former 
to  act  upon  the  propositions  from  the  House, 
without  originating  measures  which  might  affect 
the  revenue,  so  as  to  coerce  either  its  increase 
or  prevent  its  reduction.  In  1844  he  left  the 
Senate,  to  stand  for  the  governorship  of  New 
York  ;  and  never  did  his  self-sacrificing  temper 
undergo  a  stronger  trial,  or  submit  to  a  greater 
sacrifice.  He  liked  the  Senate  :  he  disliked  the 
governorship,  even  to  absolute  repugnance.  But 
it  was  said  to  him  (and  truly,  as  then  believed, 
and  afterwards  proved)  that  the  State  would  be 
lost  to  Mr.  Polk,  unless  Mr.  Wright  was  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  canvass  :  and  to  this  ar- 
gument he  yielded.  He  stood  the  canvass  for 
the  governorship — carried  it — and  Mr.  Polk 
with  him ;  and  saved  the  presidential  election 
of  that  year. 

Judgment  was  the  character  of  Mr.  Wright's 
mind :  purity  the  quality  of  the  heart.  Though 
valuable  in  the  field  of  debate,  he  was  still  more 
valued  at  the  council  table,  where  sense  and 
honesty  are  most  demanded.  General  Jackson 
and  Mr.  Van  Buren  relied  upon  him  as  one  of 
their  safest  counsellors.  A  candor  which  knew 
no  guile — an  integrity  which  knew  no  devia- 
tion— which  worked  right  on,  like  a  machine 
governed  by  a  la\»'  of  which  it  was  unconscious 
— were  the  inexorable  conditions  of  his  nature, 
ruling  his  conduct  in  every  act,  public  and  pri- 
vate. No  foul  legislation  ever  emanated  from 
him.  The  jobber,  the  speculator,  the  dealer  in 
false  claims,  the  plunderer,  whose  scheme  re- 
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quired  an  act  of  Congress  ;  all  these  found  in 
his  vigilance  and  perspicacity  a  detective  police, 
which  discovered  their  designs,  and  in  his  integ- 
rity a  scorn  of  corruption  which  kept  them  at 
a  distance  from  the  purity  of  his  atmosphere. 

His  temper  was  gentle — his  manners  simple — 
his  intercourse  kindly — his  habits  laborious — 
and  rich  upon  a  freehold  of  thirty  acres,  in  much 
part  cultivated  by  his  own  hand.  In  the  inter- 
vals of  senatorial  duties  this  man,  who  refused 
cabinet  appointments  and  presidential  honors, 
and  a  scat  upon  the  Supreme  Bench — who  mea- 
sured strength  with  Clay,  Webster,  and  Calhoun, 
and  on  whose  accents  admiring  Senates  hung : 
this  man,  his  neat  suit  of  broadcloth  and  fine 
linen  exchanged  for  the  laborer's  dress,  might 
be  seen  in  the  harvest  field,  or  meadow,  carrying 
the  foremost  row,  and  doing  the  cleanest  work : 
and  this  not  as  recreation  or  pastime,  or  encour- 
agement to  others,  but  as  work,  which  was  to 
count  in  the  annual  cultivation,  and  labor  to  be 
felt  in  the  production  of  the  needed  crop.  Ilis 
principles  were  democratic,  and  innate,  founded 
in  a  feeling,  still  more  than  a  conviction,  that 
the  masses  were  generally  right  in  their  senti- 
ments, though  sometimes  wrong  in  their  action ; 
and  that  there  was  less  injury  to  the  country 
from  the  honest  mistakes  of  the  people,  than 
from  the  interested  schemes  of  corrupt  and  in- 
triguing politicians.  He  was  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts, came  to  man's  estate  in  New  York, 
received  from  that  State  the  only  honors  he 
would  accept ;  and  in  choosing  his  place  oi  resi- 
dence in  it  gave  proof  of  his  modest,  retiring, 
unpretending  nature.  Instead  of  following  his 
profession  in  the  commercial  or  political  ca[.ital 
of  his  State,  where  there  would  be  demand  and 
reward  for  his  talent,  he  constituted  himself  a 
village  lawyer  where  there  was  neither,  and 
pertinaciously  refused  to  change  his  locality. 
In  an  outside  county,  on  the  extreme  border 
of  the  State,  taking  its  name  of  St.  Lawrence 
from  the  river  which  washed  its  northern  side, 
and  divided  the  United  States  from  British 
America — and  in  one  of  the  smallest  towns  of 
that  county,  and  in  one  of  the  least  ambitious 
houses  of  that  modest  town,  lived  and  died  this 
patriot  statesman — a  good  husband  (he  had  no 
children) — a  good  neighbor — a  kind  relative — 
a  fast  friend — exact  and  punctual  in  every  duty, 
and  the  exemplification  of  every  social  and  civic 
virtue. 


CHAPTER  CLXX. 

XniBTIETII  CONGRESS  :  FIIIST  8E8SIO\  :  LIST  OK 
MEMBERS:  PRESIDKNTa  MESSAGE. 

Senate. 

Maine. — Hannibal  Hamlin,  J.  W.  Bradbury. 

New  Hampshire. — Charles  G.  Atherton, 
John  P.  Hale. 

Vermont,  —  William  Upham,  Samuel  S. 
Phelps. 

Massachusetts.  —  Daniel  Webster,  John 
Davis. 

Rhode  Island. — Albert  C.  Greene,  John  II. 
Clarice. 

Connecticut. — John  M.  Niles,  Roger  S. 
Baldwin. 

New  York. — John  A.  Dix,  Daniel  S.  Dick- 
inson. 

New  Jersey. — William  L.  Dayton,  Jacob 
W.  Miller. 

Pennsylvania.  —  Simon  Cameron,  Daniel 
Sturgeon. 

Delaware.  —  John  M.  Clayton,  Presley 
Spruance. 

Maryland. — James  A.  Pearce,  Revenly 
Johnson. 

Virginia. — James  M.  Mason,  R.  M.  T. 
Hunter. 

North  Carolina. — George.  E.  Badger,  Wil- 
lie P.  Mangum. 

South  Carolina. — A.  P.  Butler,  John  C. 
Calhoun. 

Georgia. — Herschell  V.  Johnson,  John  M. 
Berrien. 

Alabama. — William  R.  King,  Arthur  P.  Bag- 
ley. 

Mississippi. — Jefferson  Davis,  Henry  Stuart 
Foote. 

Louisiana. — Henry  Johnson,  S.  U.  Downs. 

Tknnessee. — Hopkins  L.  Tumey,  John  Bell. 

Kentucky. — Thomas  Metcalfe,  Joseph  K. 
Underwood. 

Ohio. — William  Allen,  Thomas  Corwin. 

Indiana. — Edward  A.  Hannegan,  Jesse  D. 
Bright. 

Illinois. —  Sidney  Brecse,  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
lass. 

Missouri. — David  R.  Atchison,  Thomas  H. 
Benton. 

Arkansas. — Solon  Borland,  William  K.  Se- 
bastian. 

Michigan.  —  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  Aiphcus 
Felch. 

Florida.— J.  D.  Westcott,  Jr.,  David  Yulee. 

Texas.— Thomas  J.  Rusk,  Samuel  Houston. 

Iowa.— Augustus  C.  Dodge,  George  W.  Jones. 

WiscoNsiN.—Henry  Dodge,  L  P.  Walker. 
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Jlotme  of  Jiepreaentativea. 

Maine. — David  Hammonds,  AsaAV.  H.  Clapp, 
Hiram  liclchcr,  Franklin  Clark,  E.  K.  Smart, 
James  S.  Wiley,  Ilczckiah  Williams. 

Nkw  IIami>8hire. — Amos  Tuck,  Charles  H. 
Pcaslee,  James  Wilson,  James  H.  Johnson. 

Massachusetts. — Rob't  C.  Winthrop,  Daniel 
P.  King,  Amos  Abbott,  John  G.  Palfrey,  Chas. 
Hudson,  Georgo  Ashmtm,  Julius  Rockwell, 
Horace  Mann,  Artcmas  Ilalo,  Joseph  Grinncll. 

Rhode  Island. — R.  B.  Cranston,  B.  B. 
Thurston. 

Connecticut. — James  Dixon,  S.  D.  Hilliard, 
J.  A.  Rockwell,  Truman  Smith. 

Vermont. — William  Henry,  Jacob  CoUamer, 
George  P.  Marsh,  Lucius  B.  Peck. 

New  York.— Frederick  W.  Lloyd,  H.  C. 
Murphy,  Henry  Nicoll,  W.  B.  Maclay,  Horace 
Greeley,  William  Nelson,  Cornelius  Warren, 
Daniel  B.  St.  John,  Eliakim  Sherrill,  P.  H. 
Sylvester,  Gideon  Reynolds,  J.  L  Slingerland, 
Orlando  Kellogg,  S.  Lawrence,  Hugh  White, 
George  Petrie,  Joseph  MuUin,  William  Collins, 
Timothy  Jenkins,  G.  A.  Starkweather,  Ausburn 
Birdsall,  William  Duer,  Daniel  Gott,  Harmon 
S.  Conger,  William  T.  Lawrence,  Ebon  Black- 
man,  Elias  B.  Holmes,  Robert  L.  Rose,  David 
Ramsay,  Dudly  Marvin,  Nathan  K.  Hall,  Harvey 
Putnam,  Washington  Hunt. 

New  Jersey.— James  G.  Hampton,  William 
A.  Newell,  Joseph  Edsall,  J.  Van  Dyke,  D.  S. 
Gregory. 

Pennsylvania. — Lewis  C.  Levin,  J.  R.  In- 
persoll,  Charles  Brown,  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  John 
Freedly,  Samuel  A.  Bridges,  A.  R.  McHvaine, 
John  Strohm,  William  Strong,  R.  Brodhead, 
Chester  Butler,  David  Wilmot,  James  Pollock, 
George  N.  Eckert,  Henry  Nes,  Jasper  E.  Brady, 
John  Blanchard,  Andrew  Stewart,  Job  Mann, 
John  Dickey,  Moses  Hampton,  J.  W.  Farrelly, 
James  Thompson,  Alexander  Irvine. 

Delaware. — John  W.  Houston. 

Maryland. — J.  G.  Chapman.  J.  Dixon 
Roman,  T.  Watkins  Ligon,  R.  M.  McLane,  Alex- 
ander Evans,  John  W.  Crisfield. 

Virginia. — Archibald  Atkinson,  Richard  K. 
Meade,  Thomas  S.  Flournoy,  Thomas  S.  Bocock, 
William  L.  Goggin.  John  M.  Botts,  Thomas  H. 
Bayly,  R.  T.  L.  Beale,  J.  S.  Pendleton,  Henry 
Bedinger,  James  McDowell,  William  B.  Preston, 
Andrew  S.  B'ulton,  R.  A.  Thompson,  W^ilUam 
G.  Brown. 

North  Carolina. — Thomas  S.  Clingman, 
Nathaniel  Boyden,  D.  M.  Berringer,  Aug.  H. 
Shepherd,  Abm.  W.  Venable,  James  J.  McKay, 
J.  R.  J.  Daniel,  Richard  S.  Donnell,  David 
Outlaw. 

South  Carolina.— Daniel  Wallace,  Richard 
F.  Simpson  J.  A.  Woodward,  Artemas  Burt, 
Isaac  E.  Holmes,  R.  Barnwell  Rhett. 

Georgia. — T.  Butler  King,  Alfred  Iverson, 
John  W.  Jones,  H.  A.  Harralson.  J.  A.  Lump- 


kin, Howell  Cobb,  A.  H.  Stephens,  Robert 
Toombs. 

Aladama. — John  Gaylo,  II.  W.  Hillinrd,  S. 
W.  Harris,  William  M.  Inge,  G.  S.  Houston, 
W.  R.  W.  Cobb,  F.  W.  Bowdon. 

Mississippi. — Jacob  Thompson,  W.  S.  Feath- 
erston,  Patrick  AV.  Tompkins,  Albert  G.  Brown. 

Louisiana. — Emilc  LaSere,  B.  G.  Thibodeavix, 
J.  M.  Ilarmansan,  Isaac  E.  Morse. 

Florida. — Edward  C.  Cabell. 

Ohio. — James  J.  Faran,  David  Fisher,  Robert 
C.  Schenck,  Richard  S.  Canby,  William  Sawyer, 
R.  Dickinson,  Jonathan  D.  Morris,  J.  L.  Taylor, 
T.  0.  Edwards,  Daniel  Duncan,  John  K.  Miller, 
Samuel  F.  Vinton,  Thonias  Richey,  Nathan 
Evans,  William  Kennon,  Jr.,  J.  I).  Cummins, 
George  Fries,  Samuel  Lalim,  John  Crowcll,  J. 
R.  Giddings,  Joseph  M.  Root. 

Indiana. — Elisha  Embree,  Thomas  J.  Henley, 
J.  L.  Robinson.  Caleb  B.  Smith,  William  W. 
Wick,  Geon^e  G.  Dunn,  R.  AV.  Thompson,  John 
Pcttit,  C.  W.  Cathcart,  AVilliam  Rockhill. 

Michigan. — R.  McClelland,  Cha's  E.  Stewart, 
Kinsley  S.  Bingham. 

Illinois. — Robert  Smith,  J.  A.  McClernand, 
0.  B.  Ficklin,  John  Wentworth,  W.  A.  Rich- 
ardson, Thomas  J.  Turner,  A.  Lincoln. 

Iowa. — William  Thompson,  Shepherd  Lefller. 

Kentucky. — Linn  Boyd,  Samuel  O.  Peyton, 
B.  L.  Clark,  Aylett  Buckner,  J.  B.  Thompson, 
Green  Adams,  Garnctt  Duncan,  Charles  S. 
Morehead,  Richard  French.  Jolm  P.  Gaines. 

Tennesske. — Andrew  Johnson,  William  M. 
Cocke,  John  H.  Crozier,  II.  L.  W.  Hill,  Georgo 
W.  Jones,  James  H.  Thomas,  Meredith  P. 
dentry,  Washington  Barrow,  Lucien  B.  Chase, 
Frederick  P.  Stanton,  Willian»  T.  Haskell. 

Missouri. — James  B.  Bowlin,  John  Jamie- 
son,  James  S.  Green,  AVillard  P.  Hall,  John  S. 
Phelps. 

Arkansas. — Robert  W.  Johnson. 

Texas. — David  S.  Kaufman,  Timothy  Pills- 
bury. 

Wisconsin. — Mason  C.  Darling,  William  Pitt 
Lynde. 

Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Esq.,  of  Massachusetts, 
was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  Benja- 
min B.  French,  Esq.,  clerk,  and  soon  after  the 
President's  message  was  delivered,  a  quorum  of 
the  Senate  having  appeared  the  first  day.    The 
election  of  Speaker  had  decided  the  question  of 
the  political  character  of  the  House,  and  showed 
the  administration  to  be  in  a  minority : — a  bad 
omen  for  the  popularity  of  the  Mexican  war. 
j  The  President  had  gratifying  events  to  com- 
.  municate  to  Congress — the   victories  of  Cerro 
I  Gordo,  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  the  storming 
of  Chepultepec,  and  the  capture  of  the  City  of 
!  Mexico :  and  exulted  over  these  exploits  with 
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tho  priilu  of  un  American,  although  all  thcao 
advantages  had  to  be  gained  over  tho  man 
whom  he  handed  hock  into  Mexico  under  the 
belief  that  ho  was  to  make  peace.  lie  oIho  in- 
formed Congress  that  a  commissioner  had  l)cen 
sent  to  tho  head-qnarters  of  tho  American  army 
to  take  advantage  of  events  to  treat  for  peace ; 
and  that  ho  had  carried  out  with  liim  tho 
draught  of  tho  treaty,  already  prepared,  which 
contained  tho  term  on  which  alone  the  war 
was  to  bo  terminaten.  This  commissioner  was 
Nicholas  P.  Trist,  Esq.,  principal  clerk  in  the 
Department  of  State,  a  man  of  mind  and  integ- 
rity, well  acquainted  with  tho  state  of  parties 
in  Mexico,  subject  to  none  at  home,  and  anxious 
to  establish  peace  between  tho  countries.  Upon 
tho  capture  of  the  city,  and  tho  downfall  of 
Santa  Anna,  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
meet  Mr.  Trist ;  but  tho  Mexican  gcvcrnmont, 
far  from  accepting  the  treaty  as  drawn  up  and 
sent  to  them,  submitted  other  terms  still  more 
objectionable  to  us  than  ours  to  them ;  and  the 
two  parties  remained  without  prospect  of  agree- 
ment. The  American  commissioner  was  re- 
called, "under  the  belief"  said  the  message, 
^'■that  his  vontimied  presence  with  the  army 
could  do  no  good,"  This  recall  was  despatched 
from  the  United  States  the  Cth  of  October,  im- 
mediately after  information  had  been  rcceivtsi 
of  tho  failure  of  tho  attempted  negotiations ; 
but,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  notice  of  the 
recall  arriving  when  negotiations  had  been  re- 
sumed with  good  prospect  of  success,  Mr.  Trist 
remained  at  his  post  to  finish  his  work. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  a  "feinalc." 
fresh  from  Mexico,  and  with  a  mascidinc 
stomach  for  war  and  politics,  arrived  at  "Wash- 
ington, had  interviews  with  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  infected  some  of  them  with  the 
contagion  of  a  large  project — nothing  less  than 
the  absorption  into  our  Union  of  all  Jlexico, 
and  the  assumption  of  all  her  debts  (many  tens 
of  millions  in  esse,  and  more  in  posse),  and  all 
to  be  assumed  at  par,  though  the  best  were  at 
25  cents  in  the  dollar,  and  the  mass  ranging 
down  to  five  cents.  This  project  was  given  out, 
and  greatly  applauded  in  some  of  the  adminis- 
tration papers — condemned  by  the  public  feel- 
ing, and  greatly  denounced  in  a  large  opposition 
meeting  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  at  which  Mr. 
Clay  came  forth  from  his  retirement  to  speak 
wisely  and  patriotically  against  it.     The  "/«- 


iiinle  "  had  gone  back  to  Mexico,  with  hij,'li  |(  t- 
tcrs  from  some  members  of  the  cabiiitt  to  tho 
commanding  general,  and  to  the  plenipotentiary 
negotiator ;  both  of  whom,  however,  e.scliewcd 
the  priilTered  aid.  A  party  in  Mexico  developed 
itself  for  this  total  absorption,  and  total  assump- 
tion of  debts,  and  tho  scheme  acfjuired  so  much 
notoriety,  and  gained  such  consistency  of  detail 
and  stuck  so  close  to  some  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration, that  the  President  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  clear  himself  from  tho  suspicion; 
which  he  did  in  a  decisive  paragraph  of  his  mes- 
sage : 

"  It  has  never  been  contemplated  by  me,  as  nn 
object  of  the  war,  to  make  a  permanent  con- 
quest of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  or  to  annihilate 
her  separate  existence  as  an  independent  nation. 
On  tho  contrary,  it  has  ever  been  my  desire  that 
she  should  maintain  her  nationality,  and,  under 
a  good  government  adapted  to  her  condition,  he 
a  free,  indejjendent,  ajid  prosperous  rcpubiic. 
The  United  States  wore  the  first  among  the  na- 
tions to  recognize  her  independence,  and  have 
always  desired  to  bo  on  terms  of  amity  and 
good  neighborhood  with  her.  This  she  would 
not  suffer.  By  her  own  conduct  we  have  been 
compelled  to  engage  in  the  present  war.  In  its 
prosecution,  we  seek  not  her  overthrow  as  a 
nation,  but,  in  vindicating  our  national  honor, 
we  seek  to  obtain  redress  for  the  wrongs  she 
has  done  us,  and  indemnity  for  our  just  de- 
mands against  her.  We  demand  an  honorable 
peace ;  and  that  peace  must  bring  with  it  in- 
denmity  for  the  past,  and  security  for  the 
future." 

While  some  were  for  total  absorption,  others 
were  for  half;  and  for  taking  a  line  (provision- 
ally during  the  war),  preparatory  to  its  becom- 
ing permanent  at  its  close,  and  giving  to  the 
United  States  the  northern  States  of  Mexico 
from  gulf  to  gulf.  This  project  the  President 
also  repulsed  in  a  paragraph  of  his  message : 

"  To  retire  to  a  line,  and  simply  hold  and  de- 
fend it,  would  not  terminate  tho  war.  On  the 
contrary,  it  would  encourage  Mexico  to  perse- 
vere, and  tend  to  protract  it  indefinitely.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  Jlexico,  after  refusing 
to  establish  such  a  line  as  a  permanent  bound- 
ary when  our  victorious  army  are  in  possession 
of  her  capital,  and  in  tho  heart  of  her  country, 
would  permit  us  to  hold  it  witiiout  resistance. 
That  she  would  continue  the  war,  and  in  the 
most  harassing  and  annoying  forms,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  A  border  warfare  of  the  most 
savage  character,  extending  over  a  long  line, 
would  be  unceasingly  waged.  It  would  require 
a  large  army  to  be  kept  constantly  in  the  field. 
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stationed  at  postH  and  ^arrisonM  along  hucIi  a 
line,  to  protect  and  defend  it.  The  enemy,  re- 
lic veil  from  the  pressure  of  our  arms  on  his 
roastx  and  in  the  impulous  partrf  of  the  interior, 
would  direct  his  utlenti(m  to  this  line,  and  se- 
lecting an  isolated  post  for  attack,  would  con- 
centrate his  forces  upon  it.  'I'his  would  Ik;  u 
conilitioii  of  aft'airs  wliieh  tho  Mexicans,  pursu- 
ing their  favorite  system  of  guerilla  warfare, 
would  probably  prefer  to  any  other.  Wvva  we 
tn  assume  a  defensive  attiti'dc  on  sulK  u  line,  all 
the  advantages  of  such  a  state  of  war  would  be 
on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  We  could  levy  no 
contributions  upon  him,  or  in  any  other  way 
make  him  feel  the  pressure  of  the  war;  but 
must  remain  inactive,  and  wait  his  apj)roaeh, 
being  in  constant  uncertainty  at  what  point  on 
the  line,  or  at  what  time,  he  might  make  an  as- 
sault, lie  mny  assemble  and  organize  an  over- 
whelming force  in  the  interior,  on  his  own  side 
of  the  line,  and,  concealing  his  purpose,  make  a 
sudden  assault  on  some  one  of  our  posts  so  di- 
tant  from  any  other  as  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  timely  succor  or  reinforcements  ;  and  in  this 
way  our  gallant  army  would  be  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  being  cut  off  in  detail ;  or  if  by  their 
unequalled  bravery  and  prowess  every  where 
exhibited  dniing  this  war,  they  should  repulse 
the  enemy,  their  number  stationed  at  any  one 
post  nuiy  be  too  small  to  pursue  him.  If  the 
enemy  be  repulsed  in  one  attack,  he  would  liavo 
nothing  to  do  but  to  retreat  to  his  own  side  of 
the  line,  and  being  in  no  fear  of  a  pursuing 
army,  may  reinforce  himself  at  leisure,  for  an- 
"ther  attack  on  tho  same  or  some  other  post, 
lie  may,  too,  cross  tho  line  between  our  posts, 
make  rapid  incursions  into  the  country  which 
we  hold,  murder  the  inhabitants,  commit  depre- 
dations on  them,  and  then  retreat  to  the  inte- 
rior before  a  sullicient  force  can  be  concentrated 
to  pursue  him.  Such  would  probably  be  the 
harassing  character  of  a  more  defensive  war  on 
our  part.  If  our  forces,  when  attacked,  or 
threatened  with  attack,  be  permitted  to  cross 
the  line,  drive  back  the  enemy,  and  conquer 
him.  this  wo\dd  be  again  to  invade  the  enemy's 
country,  after  having  lost  all  the  advantages  of 
the  conquests  we  have  already  made  by  having 
voluntarilj'  abandoned  them.  To  hold  such  a 
line  successfully  and  in  security,  it  is  far  from 
being  certain  that  it  would  not  require  as  ':.rge 
an  army  as  would  be  nea'ssary  to  hold  ali  tlie 
conquests  we  have  already  made,  and  to  con- 
tinue the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  the  heart  of 
the  enemy's  country.  It  is  also  far  from  being 
aTtain  that  the  expense  of  the  war  would  be 
diminished  by  such  a  policy." 

These  were  tho  same  arguments  which  Sena- 
tor Benton  had  addressed  to  the  President  the 
year  before,  when  the  recommendation  of  this 
line  of  occupation  had  gone  into  the  draught  of 
his  message,  as  a  cabinet  measure,  and  was  with 
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such  diftlculty  got  «iut  of  it ;  but  without  pet- 
ting it  out  of  the  head  of  Mr.  Calhoim  and  his 
political  friends.  To  return  to  the  argument 
against  such  a  line,  in  this  Kubsei)Uenl  message, 
bespoke  an  udherence  to  it  on  tin  jiart  of  some 
formidable  interest,  which  required  to  be  author- 
itatively cond)ated  :  and  such  was  (he  ftct.  The 
formidable  interest  which  wislud  a  separation 
of  the  slave  from  the  free  States,  wished  also  lus 
an  extension  of  their  Southern  territory,  to  ob- 
tain a  broad  slice  from  Mexiro,  tnibracing 
Tampieo  as  a  port  on  the  east,  CJuaynms  oa  a 
port  on  the  (Julf  of  California,  and  Monterey 
and  Saltillu  in  the  mi(hlle.  Mr.  Polk  did  nut 
sympathize  with  that  interest,  and  publicly  re- 
pulsed their  plan  —  without,  however,  extin- 
guishing their  scheme — which  survives,  and 
still  luljurs  at  its  consumiuation  in  a  different 
form,  and  with  more  success. 

'•'he  expenses  of  the  government  during  that 
season  of  war,  were  the  next  interesting  head  of 
the  message,  and  were  presented,  all  heads  of 
expendituie  included,  at  some  fifty H'ight  mil- 
lions of  dollars;  or  a  quarter  less  than  those 
same  expenses  now  are  in  a  state  of  peace. 
The  message  says : 

'•  It  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  into  tho 
Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30th 
of  June,  1848,  including  the  balance  in  the 
Treasury  on  the  1st  of  July  last,  will  amount 
to  forty-two  millions  eight  fumdred  and  eight}'- 
six  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-live  dollars 
and  eighty  cents ;  of  which  thirty-one  millions, 
it  is  estimated,  will  be  derived  from  customs  ; 
three  millions  five  hundred  th(iusand  from  the 
sale  of  the  public  lands  ;  four  hundred  thousand 
from  incidental  sources  ;  including  sales  made 
by  tho  solicitor  of  the  Treasury  ;  and  six  mil- 
lions two  hundred  and  eighty-live  thousand 
two  hundred  and  ninety-tour  dollars  and  fifty- 
five  cents  from  loans  already  authorized  by  law, 
which,  together  with  the  balance  in  the  Trea- 
sury on  the  Ist  of  July  lust,  make  the  sum  es- 
timated. The  expenditures  for  the  same  pe- 
riod, if  peace  with  Jlexico  shall  not  be  con- 
eluded,  and  the  army  shall  bo  increased  as  is 
proposed,  will  amount,  including  the  necessary 
payments  on  account  of  principal  u!ul  interest 
of  the  public  debt  and  Treasury  notes,  to  fifty- 
eight  millions  six  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
and  sixty  dollars  and  .seven  cents." 

An  encomium  upon  the  good  working  of  the 
independent  treasury  system,  and  the  perpetual 
repulse  of  paper  money  from  the  federal  Trea- 
sury, concluded  the  heads  of  this  message  which 
retain  a  surviving  interest : 
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"The  ilnnnrini  Hystom  pHtoWislie*!  by  thccon- 
BtittitionHl  Tn'ONury  hiiH  boon,  thus  far,  eminent- 
ly HiicccHsfiil  in  itti  oiiL-riitions;  and  I  rocum- 
mend  an  ttdliirunoc  to  all  itH  cHuentinl  provi- 
§ions ;  and  especially  fo  that  vital  provision, 
whicii  wholly  HeparnteH  the  povernment  from 
all  connection  with  bankn,  and  t-xcltidcs  bank 
pajjcr  from  ail  revenue  recoipts." 

An  cnrnest  exhortation  to  a  vigoroua  proKe- 
cution  of  the  war  concluded  the  message. 


CHAPTKll    CLXXI. 

DEATH   OF  BENATOIi  IJAnuOW;    MU.  BKNTON'8 
KULOGIUM. 

Mr.  Benton.  In  rising  to  second  the  motion 
for  paying  to  the  memory  of  our  deceased 
brother  senator  the  last  honors  of  this  body,  I 
feel  myself  to  be  obeying  the  impulsions  of  an 
hereditary  friendship,  as  well  as  conforming  to 
the  practice  of  the  Senate.  Forty  years  ago. 
when  coming  to  the  bur  at  Nashville,  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the  friendship  of  the 
father  of  the  deceased,  then  an  inhabiiant  of 
Nashville,  and  one  of  its  most  respected  citi- 
zens. The  deceased  was  then  too  young  to  be 
noted  amongst  the  rest  of  the  family.  The 
pursuits  of  life  soon  carried  us  far  apart,  and 
long  after,  and  for  the  first  time  to  know  each 
other,  we  met  on  this  floor.  We  met  not  as 
strangers,  but  as  friends — friends  of  early  and 
hereditary  recollections  ;  and  all  our  intercourse 
eincc — every  incident  and  every  word  of  our 
lives,  public  and  private — has  gone  to  strengthen 
and  confirm  the  feelings  under  which  we  met, 
«Dd  to  perpetuate  with  the  son  the  friendship 
which  had  existed  with  the  father.  Up  to  the 
last  moments  of  his  presence  in  this  chamber — 
up  to  the  last  moment  that  I  saw  him — our 
meetings  and  partings  were  the  cordial  greet- 
ings of  hereditary  friendship ;  and  now,  not 
only  as  one  of  the  elder  senators,  but  as  the 
early  and  family  friend  of  the  deceased,  I  come 
forward  to  second  the  motion  for  the  honors  to 
his  memory. 

The  senator  fi-om  Louisiana  (Mr.  II.  Johnson) 
has  performed  tl»e  office  of  duty  and  of  friend- 
ship to  bis  deceased  friend  and  colleague. 
Justly,  truly,  and  feelingly  has  he  performed 


it.  With  deep  and  heartfelt  emotion  lio  liin 
portrayed  the  virtues,  and  sketched  the  quali 
ties,  which  constituted  the  manly  and  lofty 
character  of  Alexander  Harrow.  He  Ims  given 
us  a  picture  as  faithful  as  it  is  honurubie,  inul  it 
d(K'S  not  become  me  to  dilate  upon  what  Iks  hii-; 
so  well  presented ;  but,  in  contemplating  tlio 
rich  and  full  portrait  of  the  high  (pmliticsof  the 
head  and  heart  which  he  has  presented,  suIHt 
mo  to  look  for  an  instant  to  the  source,  the 
fountain,  from  which  flowed  the  full  stream  of 
generous  and  noble  actions  which  distinguislu'ij 
the  entire  life  of  our  deceased  brother  senator. 
T  si)eak  of  the  heart— the  noble  heart — of  Alex- 
ander Harrow.  Honor,  courage,  patriotism, 
friendship,  generosity — fidelity  to  his  friend 
and  his  country — the  social  alTect ions— devo- 
tion to  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and  the  eliiidren 
of  their  love :  all — all,  were  there  !  and  never, 
not  once,  did  any  cold,  or  selfish,  or  timii!  cal- 
culation ever  come  fwm  his  manly  head  t') 
check  or  balk  the  noble  impulsions  of  his  gen- 
erous heart.  A  quick,  clear,  and  strong  jiid:,'- 
ment  found  nothing  to  restrain  in  these  impul- 
sions ;  and  in  all  the  wide  circle  of  his  pul)li(; 
and  private  relations — in  all  the  words  and  acts 
of  his  lift — it  was  the  heart  that  moved  first ; 
and  always  so  true  to  honor  that  judgment  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  approve  the  iuii)ulsioii. 
From  that  fountain  flowed  the  stream  of  the 
actions  of  his  life ;  and  now  what  we  nil  de- 
plore— what  so  many  will  join  in  deploring— is, 
that  such  a  fountain,  so  unexpectedly,  in  the 
full  tide  of  its  flow,  should  have  been  so  sud- 
denly dried  up.  lie  was  one  of  the  younger 
members  of  this  body,  and  in  all  the  hopi- and 
vigor  of  meridian  manhood.  Time  was  rijien- 
ing  and  maturing  his  faculties.  He  seemed  to 
have  a  right  to  look  forward  to  many  years  ol" 
usefulness  to  his  country  and  to  his  family. 
With  qualities  evidently  fitted  for  the  fcld  as 
well  as  for  the  Senate,  a  brilliant  future  was 
before  him ;  ready,  as  I  know  he  was,  to  serve 
his  country  in  any  way  that  honor  and  duty 
should  require. 
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CHAPTER    CLXXII. 

DEATH  OF  MR.  ADAMS. 

"JisT  after  the  yeas  and  navH  were  taken  on 
n  question,  and  the  Speaker  had  risen  to  put 
another  (|ue.stion  to  tho  House,  a  Htuhlen  cry 
was  heiird  on  the  left  of  tho  chair,  *  Mr.  AchuuH 
isdyiiij;!'  Turning  our  eyes  to  the  spot,  we 
beheld  the  vnnernble  man  in  the  act  of  falling 
over  tho  left  ana  of  his  chair,  while  his  ri^ht 
arm  wjw  e.\tende<l,  praspinp;  his  desk  for  sup- 
port. He  would  have  di-opped  upon  tho  floor 
had  ho  not  been  cauj^ht  in  the  arms  of  tlie  mem- 
ber sittinK  next  him.  A  preat  sensation  was 
created  in  the  House  :  members  from  all  (juar- 
tcrs  rushinj!;  from  their  seats,  and  patherinp 
round  t!)e  fallen  statesman,  who  was  imme- 
diately lifted  into  the  area  in  front  of  the  clerk's 
table.  The  .'^[H'aker  instantly  suppe.sted  that 
some  gentleman  move  an  adjouriunent,  which 
being  promptly  done,  tho  House  adjourned." 

So  wrote  the  editors  of  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer, friends  and  associate^  1'  Mr.  Ailama  for 
fortj'  years,  and  now  witnesses  of  the  last  scene 
—tlie  sudden  sinkinp;  in  his  chair,  which  was  to 
end  in  his  death.  The  news  tiew  to  tho  Senate 
chamber,  the  Senate  then  in  session,  and  en- 
gajred  in  business,  which  Mr.  Benton  interrupt- 
ed, standing  up,  and  saying  to  the  President  of 
the  body  and  the  senator.'' : 

"  I  am  called  on  to  make  a  painful  announce- 
ment to  the  Senate.  I  have  just  been  informed 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  this  in- 
stant adjourned  under  the  most  afflictive  cir- 
cumstances. A  calamitous  visitation  has  fallen 
on  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  valuable  members 
—one  who  has  been  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  whose  character  has  inspired  the 
highest  respect  and  esteem.  Mr.  Adams  has 
just  sunk  down  in  his  chair,  and  has  been  car- 
ried into  an  adjoining  room,  and  may  be  at  this 
moment  passing  from  the  earth,  under  the  roof 
that  covers  us,  and  almost  in  our  prcsenc 
In  these  circumstances  the  whole  Senate  will 
feel  alike,  and  feel  wholly  unable  to  attend  to 
any  business.  I  therefore  move  the  immediate 
adjournment  of  the  Senate." 

The  Senate  immediately  adjourned,  and  all 
inquiries  were  directed  to  the  condition  of  the 
stricken  statesman.  Ho  had  been  removed  to 
the  Speaker's  room,  where  he  slightly  recov- 
^  ered  the  use  of  his  speech,  and  uttered  in  fil- 
tering accents,  the  intelligible  words,  •'  IViis  is 


Ihf  liint  o/i'iirtfi ;"  and  Hoon  after,  ^^  I  am  com- 
juiHfil.^^  These  were  the  last  wonls  he  ever 
spoke.  He  lingered  two  days,  and  <lied  on  the 
evening  of  the  U.'hl— struck  the  day  before,  and 
dying  'he  day  after  the  anniversary  of  Wash- 
ington's birth — and  attended  by  every  circum- 
stance which  ho  could  have  chosen  to  give 
felicity  in  death.  It  was  on  the  Held  of  Iuh 
labors — in  the  presence  of  the  national  represen- 
tation, presided  by  a  son  of  Massachusetts 
(Robert  (!.  Winthrop,  Ksq.),  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  his  faculties,  and  of  their  faithful  uw — 
at  octogenarian  age — without  a  pang — hung 
over  in  his  last  unconscious  moments  by  her 
who  had  Iteen  for  moiv  than  llfty  years  the 
worthy  partner  of  his  bosom.  Such  a  death 
was  the  '"crowning  mercy"  of  a  hmg  life  of 
eminent  and  patriotic  service,  tilled  with  every 
incident  that  gives  dignity  and  lustre  to  human 
existence. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  library-room  in  the  twi- 
light of  a  raw  and  blustering  day,  tho  lamp  n<it 
yet  lit,  when  a  r  Jte  was  delivered  to  me  from 
Mr.  Webster—  t  had  saved  it  seven  years,  just 
seven — when  it  was  destroyed  in  that  confla- 
gration of  my  house  which  consumed,  in  a  mo- 
ment, so  much  which  I  had  long  cherished. 
The  note  was  to  inform  me  thi  t  Mr.  Adams 
had  breathed  his  last ;  and  to  say  that  the 
Massachusetts  delegation  had  fixed  uj)on  me  to 
second  the  motion,  which  would  be  made  in  the 
Senate  the  next  day,  for  the  customary  funeral 
honors  to  his  memory.  Seconding  the  motion 
on  sucli  an  occasion  always  requires  a  brief  dis- 
course on  the  life  and  character  of  the  deceased. 
1  was  taken  by  surprise,  for  I  had  not  expected 
such  an  honor :  I  was  oppressed  ;  for  a  feeling 
of  inability  and  unworthincss  fell  upon  me.  [ 
went  immediately  to  Mr.  Winthrop,  who  was 
nearest,  to  inquire  if  .some  other  senator  had 
been  named  to  take  my  place  if  I  should  find  it 
impossible  to  comply  with  the  request.  He 
said  there  was  none — that  Mr.  Davis,  of  Massa- 
chusett.s,  would  make  the  motion,  and  that  I 
was  the  only  one  named  to  second  him.  My 
part  was  then  fixed.  I  went  to  the  other  end 
of  the  city  to  see  Mr.  Davis,  and  so  to  arrange 
with  him  as  to  avoid  repetition.s — which  was 
done,  that  he  .should  speak  of  events,  and  I  of 
characteristics.  It  was  late  in  the  night  when 
I  got  back  to  my  house,  and  took  pen  and  paper 
to  note  the  heads  of  what  I  should  say.    Never 
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did  T  feci  so  much  (he  wcipht  of  Cicero's  ndiiioni- 
tu  n — "  Chonse  with  dm-rclion  out  of  the  plenty 
th  it  lies  before  you."  The  plenty  was  too 
much.  It  was  a  field  crowded  with  fruits  and 
flowers,  of  which  you  could  only  cull  a  few — r. 
mine  filled  with  ^ems,  of  which  you  could  only 
snatch  a  handful.  By  midnight  1  had  finished 
the  task,  and  was  ready  for  the  ceremony. 

Mr.  Adams  died  a  meiiiher  of  the  House,  and 
the  honors  to  his  memory  commenced  there,  to 
be  finished  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Webster  was 
suHering  from  domestic  allliction — the  death  of 
a  son  and  a  daughter — and  could  not  appoar 
among  the  siwakers.  Several  members  of  the 
House  s])oke  justly  .and  beautifully ;  and  of 
these,  the  ])re-eminent  beauty  anid  justice  of  the 
discourse  delivered  by  Mr.  James  McDowell, 
of  Virginia  (even  if  he  had  not  been  a  near  con- 
nection, the  brother  of  Mrs.  Ilenton),  would 
lead  me  to  give  it  the  prefer  "nee  in  selecting 
some  passages  from  the  tributes  of  the  House. 
With  a  feeling  an  1  melodious  delivery  ht  said : 

"  It  is  not  for  Massachusetts  to  mourn  alone 
over  a  solitary  and  exclusive  Ikreavement.  It 
is  not  for  her  to  feel  alone  a  solitar)-  .;nd  exclu- 
sive sorrow.  No,  sir;  no!  IVr  sister  com- 
inonwealths  gather  to  her  side  in  this  hour  of 
lier  a(Hi<tii>n,  and,  intertwining  their  arms  with 
hvvi-;  they  Ik'ikI  together  over  the  'ner  of  her 
illustrious  son — feeling  as  she  fee!s,  and  weep- 
ing as  she  weeps,  over  a  sage,  a  p.miot,  and  a 
statesman  gone  !  It  was  in  tlies'j  great  charac- 
teristics of  individual  and  of  p»;!)lic  man  that 
his  coimtry  reverenced  that  son  when  liviu!', 
and  such,  with  a  painful  sen.«c  of  her  conunon 
loss,  will  she  deplore  him  now  that  be  is  dead. 

"  IJorn  in  our  revolutionary  day,  and  brouglit 
up  in  early  and  eherishcil  intinmcy  with  the  fa- 
thers and  founders  of  the  republic,  he  was  a  !i\- 
ing  bond  of  cunnection  between  tlie  present  and 
the  past — the  venerable  rej)resentative  of  tlie 
memories  of  another  age.  and  tiie  zealous,  watcli- 
ful,  and  powerful  one  of  the  expectations,  in- 
terests, and  progi-essive  knowledge  of  his  own. 

"There  he  sat.  «••!>  his  intense  eye  upon 
every  thing  tiiat  passed,  the  pieturesipie  and 
rare  one  man,  unapproachable  by  all  others  in 
the  unity  of  his  character  and  in  tiie  thou.sand- 
fold  anxieties  which  centred  upon  him.  No 
human  being  ever  entered  this  hall  without 
turning  habitually  and  with  heart-felt  deference 
first  to  him,  and  few  ever  left  it  without  p-uis- 
ing,  as  they  went,  to  pour  out  their  blessings 
upon  that  spirit  of  consecration  to  the  country 
which  brought  and  which  kept  him  here. 

"  Staniliiig  upon  the  extreme  boundary  of  hu- 
man life,  and  tiisdaiuing  all  the  relaxations  and 
exemptions  of  age,  his  outer  framework  only 


was  crumbling  away.  The  glorinuN  en;;]!!!' 
within  still  worked  on  unhurt,  uninjared,  aniiij 
all  the  dilapidations  around  it,  andworkcd  uu 
with  its  wonted  and  its  iron  power,  until  llic 
blow  was  sent  from  above  which  crushed  it 
int(.  fragments  before  us.  And,  however  aji- 
j.alliuf  that  blow,  and  however  profoiuidly  it 
smote  upon  our  own  feelings  as  we  belulil  its 
extinguishing  eifect  upon  his,  where  else  cuiiiil 
it  have  fidlen  so  fitly  upon  him  ?  Where  elsi' 
could  he  have  been  relieved  from  the  yoke  o( 
his  la'^ors  so  well  as  in  the  field  where  "he  Ipoie 
them?  AVhere  else  would  he  hiniseil'  have 
been  so  willing  to  have  yielded  uj)  his  life,  as 
upon  the  post  of  dut}',  and  by  Mie  side  of  tliat 
ver^'  nltar  to  which  he  had  devoted  it  ?  Wluiv 
but  in  the  capitol  of  his  country,  to  which  all 
the  throbbings  and  hopes  of  his  heart  had  1h  ( ti 
given,  would  the  dying  patriot  be  so  williiif: 
that  those  hopes  and  throbbings  should  eca-;' .' 
And  where  but  froin  this  mansion-house  of  lil:- 
erty  on  earth,  coidd  this  dying  Christian  nido 
fitly  go  to  his  mansion-house  of  eternal  lihertv 
on  high  ?  " 

Mr,  Benton  concluded  in  the  Senate  the  ceic- 
monics  which  had  commenced  in  the  lloiisi, 
pronoimcing  the  brief  discourse  whicli  was  in- 
tended to  group  into  one  cluster  the  vaiiid 
cliaracteristies  of  the  public  and  private  iife  of 
this  most  remarkable  man  : 

'•  The  voice  of  his  native  Slate  has  been  heanl. 
through  one  of  the  senators  of  Massuehusotis, 
announcing  the  death  of  her  aged  and  mi;  li-^- 
tinguished  son.  Tlie  voice  of  the  other  senalur 
from  Massachusetts  is  not  heard,  nor  is  liis 
presence  seen.  A  domestic  calamity,  known  tn 
us  all,  and  felt  by  us  all,  confines  hiui  to  liio 
chambei  of  grief  while  the  Senate  is  o'cupitd 
with  the  jHiblic  manifestations  of  a  respedniul 
.sorrow  which  a  natio>ial  loss  inspires.  In  tiii' 
abi^ence  of  that  senator,  and  as  the  nieinkr  of 
this  body  h)ngest  here,  it  is  not  unlittin;.":  o^  nii- 
becoming  in  me  to  second  the  motioi.  v.  inch  li.is 
been  nmde  for  extending  the  last  iionors  of  ilie 
Seiiate  *  him  who,  forty-five  yea.s  ago.  was  a 
member  of  this  body,  who,  at  tlie  time  of  iiis 
death,  was  among  tlie  olilest  members  of  tlii' 
House  of  Hepivseutatives,  and  wlio.  putting  the 
years  of  his  service  together,  was  tV.c  oMi^t  of 
all  the  members  of  the  American  g'-vernnunt. 

'■  The  eulogium  of  Mr.  Adams  is  mad',  ii  tla- 
facts  of  his  life,  which  the  senator  from  .Ma>sa- 

[  chusetts  (Mr.  Davis)  has  so  strikingly  statril. 

;  that  from  early  manhood  to  octogvnaria:i  a;:''. 
he  has   been  constantly  and   most,  honoralilv 

;  etnployed  in  the  public  service.  For  a  poiioil 
of  more  than  fifty  years,  from  tlie  time  of  lii> 

'  first  apjiointment  as  minister  abroad  iindi'i 
Washington,  to  his  last  election  to  the  llmi.^i 
of  Uepresentatives  by  the  people  of  his  nalivt 
district,  he  has  been  constantly  retained  in  tin' 
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|)uhlic  service,  and  that,  not  by  the  favor  of  a 
sovep.'ijrn,  or  by  hereditary  title,  but  by  the 
c'.eoliiins  ajul  appointments  of  republican  gov- 
crnincut.  '"hi.s  fact  makes  the  eulogy  of  the 
illustrious  deceased.  For  what,  except  a  union 
of  ail  the  qualities  which  comnuuul  the  esteem 
and  conlidenco  of  man,  could  have  insured  a 
imhlic  service  so  long,  by  appointments  free 
and  popular,  and  from  sources  so  various  and 
ixalted  ?  Minister  many  times  abroiul ;  mem- 
lier  of  this  body  ;  member  of  the  IIou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives ;  Ciibinet  minister ;  President  of  the 
Initcd  States  ;  such  has  been  the  gala.xy  of  his 
splendid  appointments.  And  what  but  moral 
excellence  the  most  |)erfect ;  intellectual  ability 
the  most  eminent ;  iidelity  the  most  imwaver- 
inp;  service  the  most  useful ;  would  have  com- 
inandetl  such  a  succession  of  api)ointments  so 
Mftlted,  and  from  sources  so  various  and  so 
eminent  ?  Nothing  less  could  have  commanded 
such  a  series  of  ap|ii)intments  ;  and  accordingly 
wu  see  the  union  of  all  the.se  great  qualities  in 
him  who  has  received  them. 

"In  this  long  career  of  public  service,  Mr. 
Adams  was  distinguished  not  only  by  faithful 
attention  to  all  the  great  «luties  of  his  stations, 
but  to  all  their  less  and  minor  duties,  lie  was 
not  the  Salaminian  galley,  to  be  launched  only 
on  extraordinary  occasions ;  but  he  was  the 
ready  vessel,  always  untier  sail  when  the  duties 
of  his  station  required  it,  be  the  occasicm  great 
or  small.  As  President,  as  cabinet  minister,  as 
minister  abro.id,  he  examined  all  questions  that 
ciiiae  before  him.  and  examined  all,  in  all  their 
[larts — in  all  the  minutim  of  their  detail,  as  well 
as  in  all  the  vastnesa  of  their  comprehension. 
As  senator,  and  as  a  member  of  the  IIou.se  of 
Representatives,  the  obscure  committee-room 
was  as  much  the  witness  of  his  laborious  appli- 
ciition  to  the  drudgery  of  legislation,  as  the 
hulls  of  the  two  Houses  were  to  the  ever-ready 
speech,  replete  with  kiv.w  lodge,  which  instruct- 
eil  al!  iiearcrs,  enlightened  all  subjects,  and  gave 
dignity  and  ornament  to  all  debate. 

"In  the  observance  of  all  the  projirieties  of 
life,  Mr.  Adams  was  a  most  noble  ntid  impres- 
sive example.  He  cultivated  the  minor  as  well 
as  the  gix'ater  virtues.  Wherever  his  presence 
cuuld  give  aid  and  countenanc  to  what  was 
useful  and  honorable  to  man,  their  he  w;>s.  In 
the  exercises  of  the  school  and  of  the  college — 
in  the  meritorious  meetings  of  the  agricultural, 
mechanical,  and  commercial  societies— in  at- 
tendance uiwn  Divine  worship — he  gave  the 
punctual  attendance  rarely  seen  but  in  those 
who  are  free  from  the  weight  of  public  cares. 

''  Punctual  to  every  duty,  death  founil  him  at 
tiie  post  of  duty  ;  and  where  el.se  could  it  hr  ve 
found  him,  at  any  stage  o;  his  career,  for  the 
fifty  years  of  his  illustrious  public  life  7  From 
the  tune  of  his  lirst  appointment  by  Washing- 
ton to  his  last  election  by  the  people  of  his  na- 
tive town,  where  could  death  have  fouutl  him 
but  at  the  post  of  duty  ?     At  that  post,  in  the 


fulness  of  age,  in  the  ripeness  of  renown, 
crLwned  with  honors,  surrounded  by  liis  fami- 
ly, l.s  frie  ids,  and  rdmirers,  and  in  the  very 
pn^sence  o(  t!ie  national  representation,  he  has 
been  gathttd  to  his  fathers,  leaving  behind 
him  the  men)  >ry  of  public  services  which  are 
the  iiistory  of  his  country  for  half  ii  century, 
and  the  example  of  a  life,  public  and  private, 
which  should  be  the  study  and  the  model  of  the 
generations  of  his  countrymen." 

T)ie  whole  ceremony  was  inconceivably  im- 
pressive. The  two  Houses  of  Congress  were 
tilled  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  of  all  that 
Washington  contained,  and  neighboring  cities 
could  .send — the  President,  his  cabinet,  foreign 
ministers,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  sena- 
tors and  representatives,  citizens  and  visitors. 


CHAPTER    CLXXIII. 

DOWNFALL  OV  8.VNTA  ANNA  :  NK.W  «5()VKIJN- 
MKNT  IN  .MICXK'O:  I'KACH  NKOOTIATlONS : 
TUEATY   OF   I'KACE. 

The  war  was  di-clared  May  K5th,  184(i,  upon  a 
belief,  grounded  on  the  projected  restoration  of 
Santa  Anna  (then  in  exile  in  Havana),  that  it 
would  be  iiiiisiied  in  ninety  to  one  huiulred  and 
twenty  days,  anil  that,  in  the  mean  time,  no 
lighting  would  take  place.  Santa  Anna  did  iu<t 
get  back  until  the  month  of  August ;  and, 
simultaneously  with  his  return,  wius  the  Prctii- 
dent's  tiverturo  for  peace,  and  ajiplication  to 
Congress  for  two  millions  of  dollai-s — with 
leave  to  pay  the  money  in  the  city  of  Mexico 
on  the  conclusion  of  jieace  there,  without  w:iit- 
ii,g  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the 
United  States.  Such  an  overture,  and  such  an 
application,  and  the  novelty  of  paying  money 
upon  a  treaty  before  it  wits  ratified  by  our  own 
autlioiitie.s,  bespoke  a  great  desire  to  obtain 
peace,  even  by  extraordiuarv  means.  And  .such 
was  the  fact.  The  desire  was  great — the  means 
unusual ;  but  the  event  ballled  all  the  cah  illa- 
tions. Santa  Anna  repulsed  the  |K'iue  overture, 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  armies,  inll.imed  the 
war  spirit  of  the  country,  and  fought  desjK'iate- 
ly.  It  was  found  that  a  mist:  ke  luul  been 
made — that  the  sword,  and  not  the  olive  branch 
had  been  returned  to  Mexico;  and  that,  before 
peace  could  be  made,  it  became  the  part  of  brave 
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soldiers  to  conquer  by  arms  the  man  whom  in- 
trigue had  brought  back  to  grant  it.  Brought 
back  by  politicians,  he  had  to  be  driven  out  by 
victorioi'"  generals  before  the  peace  he  was  to 
give  cc.  00  obtained.  The  victories  before 
the  city  of  Mexico,  and  the  capture  of  the  city, 
put  an  end  to  his  career.  The  republican  par- 
ty, which  abhorred  him,  seized  upon  those  de- 
feats to  depose  him.  He  fled  the  country,  and 
a  new  administration  being  organized,  peaceful 
negotiations  were  resumed,  and  soon  terminated 
in  tVe  desired  pacification.  Mr.  Trist  had  re- 
mained at  his  post,  though  recalled,  and  went 
on  with  his  negotiations.  In  three  months 
after  his  downfall,  and  without  further  opera- 
tion of  arms,  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  all  the 
desired  stipulations  obtained.  New  Mexico  and 
Upper  California  were  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  from  its 
mouth  to  El  Paso,  taken  for  the  boundary  of 
Texas.  These  were  the  acquisitions.  On  the 
other  hand  the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  to 
Mexico  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  in  five  instal- 
ments, annual  after  the  first ;  which  first  in- 
stalment, true  to  the  original  idea  of  the  effica- 
cy of  money  in  terminating  the  war,  was  to  be 
paid  down  in  the  city  of  Mexico  as  soon  as  the 
articles  of  pacification  were  signed,  and  ratified 
there.  The  claims  of  American  citizens  against 
Mexico  were  all  assumed,  limited  to  three  and 
a  quarter  millions  of  dollars,  which,  consider- 
ing that  the  war  ostensibly  originated  in  these 
cWms,  was  a  very  small  sum.  But  the  largest 
gratified  interest  was  one  which  did  not  appear 
on  the  face  of  the  treaty,  but  had  the  full  bene- 
fit of  being  included  in  it.  They  were  the 
speculators  in  Texas  lands  and  scrip,  now  al- 
lowed to  calculate  largely  upon  their  increased 
value  as  coming  under  the  flag  of  the  American 
Union.  They  were  among  the  original  pro- 
moters of  the  Texas  annexation,  among  the 
most  clamorous  for  war,  and  among  the  grati- 
fied at  the  peace.  General  provisions  only 
were  admitted  into  the  treaty  in  favor  of  claims 
and  land  titles.  Upright  and  disinterested  him- 
self, the  negotiator  sternly  repulsed  all  attempts 
to  get  special,  or  personal  provisions  to  be  in- 
serted in  behalf  of  any  individuals  or  compa- 
nies. The  treaty  was  a  singular  conclusion  of 
the  war.  Undertaken  to  get  indemnity  for 
claims,  the  United  States  paid  those  claims 
herself.    Fifteen  millions  of  dollars  were  the 


full  price  of  New  Mexico  and  California— tlio 
same  that  was  paid  for  all  Louisiana ;  so  tlmt 
with  the  claims  assumed,  the  amount  paid  for 
the  territories,  and  the  expenses  of  the  war.  thu 
acquisitions  were  made  at  a  dear  rate.  Tlie 
same  amount  paid  to  Mexico  without  the  war, 
and  by  treating  her  respectfully  in  treatiii" 
with  her  for  a  boundary  which  would  include 
Texas,  might  have  obtained  the  same  cessions ; 
for  every  Mexican  knew  that  Texas  was  gone, 
and  that  New  Mexico  and  Upper  California 
were  going  the  same  way,  both  inhabited  and 
dominated  by  Anerican  citizens,  and  the  latter 
actually  severed  from  Mexico  by  a  succe.s.sfui 
revolution  before  the  war  was  known  of,  iind 
for  the  purpose  of  being  transferred  to  tlio 
United  States. 

The  treaty  was  a  fortunate  event  for  the 
United  States,  and  for  the  administration  which 
had  made  it.  The  war  had  disappointed  tiie 
calculation  on  which  it  began.  In.<^tead  of  biicf, 
cheap,  and  bloodless,  it  had  become  long,  costl\, 
and  sanguinary :  instead  of  getting  a  peace 
through  the  restoration  of  Santa  Anna,  that 
formidable  chieftain  had  to  be  vanquished  and 
Cwxpelled,  before  negotiations  could  be  coni- 
r  enccd  with  those  who  would  always  liavo 
treated  fairly,  if  their  national  feelings  had  not 
been  outraged  by  the  aggressive  and  defiani 
manner  in  which  Texas  had  been  incorporated. 
Great  discontent  was  breaking  out  at  home. 
The  Congress  elections  were  going  against  tlie 
administration,  aud  the  aspirants  for  the  presi- 
dency in  the  cabinet  were  struck  with  terror  at 
the  view  of  the  great  military  reputations  wliich 
were  growing  up.  Peace  was  the  only  escape 
from  so  many  dangers,  and  it  was  gladly  seiyod 
upon  to  ternunate  a  war  which  had  disappointed 
all  calculations,  and  the  very  successes  of  whicli 
were  becoming  alarming  to  them. 

Mr.  Trist  signed  his  treaty  in  the  beginnin,!; 
of  February,  and  it  stands  on  the  statiile-buok, 
as  it  was  in  fact,  the  sole  work  on  the  Ameri- 
can side,  of  that  negotiator.  Two  niinisteis 
plenipotentiary  and  envoys  extraordinary  were 
sent  out  to  treat  after  he  had  bee;i  recallei!. 
They  arrived  after  the  work  was  done,  and  only 
brought  home  what  he  had  finisluil.  His  name 
alone  is  signed  to  the  treaty  on  the  Anieiicaii 
side,  against  three  on  the  Mexican  side:  his 
name  alone  appears  on  the  American  side  in 
the  enumeration  of  the  ministers  in  the  prwun- 
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ble to  tho  treaty.  In  that  preamble  he  is  char- 
acterized Co  the  "pienipotenliary"  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  that  title  he  was  described  in  the 
commission  given  him  by  the  President.  Ilis 
work  was  accepted,  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate, ratified  ;  and  became  a  supreme  law  of  the 
land :  yet  he  himself  was  rejected !  recalled 
and  dismissed,  without  the  emoluments  of  ple- 
nipotentiary ;  while  two  others  received  those 
emoluments  in  full  for  bringing  home  a  treaty 
in  which  their  names  do  not  appear.  Cer- 
tainly those  who  served  tho  government  well 
in  that  war  with  Mexico,  fared  badly  with  the 
administration.  Taylor,  who  had  vanquished 
at  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Monterey, 
and  Buena  Vista,  was  quarrelled  with :  Scott, 
who  removed  the  obstacles  to  peace,  and  sub- 
dued the  ^Mexican  mind  to  peace,  was  super- 
seded in  the  command  of  tlio  army :  Fremont, 
who  had  .snatched  Califoruia  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  British,  and  handed  it  over  to  the  United 
States,  was  court-martialled :  and  Trist,  who 
made  the  treaty  which  secured  the  objects  of 
the  war,  and  released  the  administration  from 
its  dangers,  was  recalled  and  dismissed. 


CHAPTER    CLXXIV. 

OEEGON  TERRITORIAL  GOVERNMENT:  ANTI- 
SLAVERY  ORDINANCE  OF  lls7  APPLIED  TO 
OREGON  TERRITORY:  MISSOURI  COMPROMISE 
LINE  OP  1820,  AND  THE  TEXAS  ANNEXATION 
RENEWAL  OF  IT  IN  1S45,  AFFIRMED. 

It  was  on  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Oregon  territorial  goverimient  that  Mr.  Cal- 
houn first  made  trial  of  his  new  doctrine  of, 
"No  power  in  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in 
territories  ;"  which,  so  far  from  maintaining,  led 
to  the  aflirmation  of  the  contrary  doctiine,  and 
to  the  discovery  of  his  own,  early  as  well  as  kite 
support,  of  what  he  now  condemned  as  a  broach 
of  the  constitution,  and  justiliuhle  cau.se  for  a 
separation  of  the  slave  from  the  free  States. 
For  it  was  on  this  occa-sion  that  Senator  Dix, 
of  New  York,  produced  the  ample  proofs  that 
Mr.  Calhoun,  as  a  menil)cr  of  Mr.  Monroe's 
cabinet,  supported  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Missouri  compromise  at  the  time  it  was  made ; 
and  his  own  avowals  e'gliteca  years  afterwards 


proved  tho  same  thing — all  to  bo  confirmed  by 
subsequent  authentic  acts.  On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Hale,  in  tho  Senate,  tho  bill  (which  had 
come  up  from  the  House  without  any  provisii^n 
on  the  subject  of  slavery)  was  amended  so  as  to 
extend  tho  principle  of  the  anti-slavery  clause 
of  the  ordinance  of  '87  to  the  bill.  Mr.  Doug- 
lass moved  to  amend  by  inserting  a  provision 
for  the  extension  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
line  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  His  proposed  amend- 
ment was  specific,  and  intended  to  be  perma- 
nent, and  to  apply  to  the  organization  of  all  fu- 
ture territories  established  in  tho  West.  It 
was  in  these  words : 

"  That  the  line  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thir- 
ty minutes  of  north  latitude,  known  as  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  line,  as  defined  by  the  eighth 
section  of  an  act  entitled  '  An  act  to  authorize 
the  people  of  the  Missouri  territory  to  form  a 
constitution  and  State  government,  and  for  the 
admission  of  such  State  into  the  t'nion  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  and  to 
prohibit  slavery  in  certain  territories,  approved 
March  G,  1820,' be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  de- 
clared to  extend  to  the  Pacilic  Ocean  ;  and  tho 
said  eighth  section,  together  with  the  compro- 
mise therein  effected,  is  hereby  revived,  and  de- 
clared to  be  in  full  force  and  binding,  for  the 
future  organization  of  the  territories  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  .same  sense,  and  with  tho 
same  understanding,  with  which  it  was  origi- 
nally adopted." 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  demanded  on  tho 
adoption  of  this  amendment,  and  resulted,  33 
for  it,  22  agauist  it.    They  were  : 

"Yeas — Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger,  Bell,  Ben- 
ton, Berrien,  Borland,  Bright,  Butler,  Calhoun, 
Cameron,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dickinson, 
Douglass,  Downs,  Fitzgerald,  Footc,  Ilannegan, 
Houston,  Hunter,  Johnson  of  Maryland,  John- 
son of  Louisiana,  .Johnson  of  Georgia,  King, 
Lewis,  Mangum,  Mason,  Metcalfe,  Pearce,  Sebas- 
tian, Spri'ance,  Sturgeon,  Turney,  Underwood. 

"Nays — Messrs.  Allen,  Atherton,   Baldwin, 

Bradbury,  Bree.se,  Clark,  Corwin.  Davis  of  Mas- 

sacluKsett.s,  Dayton,  Dix,  Dodge,  Felch,  Orcene, 

I  Hale.   H.amlin,  Miller,  Niles,  Phelp.s,  Upham, 

Walker,  Webster." 

The  vote  here  given  by  Mr.  Calhoun  was  in 
contradiction  to  his  new  doctrine,  and  excused 
upon  some  subtle  distinction  between  a  vote  for 
an  amendment,  and  a  bill,  and  upon  a  reserved 
intent  to  vote  against  the  bill  itself  if  adopted. 
Considering  that  his  objections  to  the  matter 
of  tho  amendment  were  constitutional  and  not 
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exiKidient,  and  that  the  votes  of  others  might 
pass  the  bill  with  the  clause  in  it  without  his 
help,  it  is  impossible  to  see  the  validity  of  the 
distinction  with  which  he  satisfied  himself.  Ilis 
language  was  that,  "  though  he  had  voted  for 
the  introduction  of  the  Missouri  compromise, 
ho  could  not  vote  for  the  bill  which  he  regard- 
ed as  artificial."  Eventually  the  bill  passed 
through  both  Houses  with  the  anti-slavery 
principle  of  the  ordinance  embraced  in  it ; 
whereat  Mr.  Calhoun  became  greatly  excited, 
and  assuming  to  act  upon  the  new  doctrine  that 
he  had  laid  down,  that  the  exclusion  of  slavery 
from  any  territory  was  a  subversion  of  the 
Union,  openly  proclaimed  the  strife  between 
the  North  and  tiic  South  to  be  ended,  and  tlie 
separation  of  the  States  accomplished;  called 
upon  the  South  to  do  her  duty  to  herself,  and 
denounced  every  Southern  representative  who 
would  not  follow  the  same  course  that  he  did. 
He  exclaimed : 

"  The  great  strife  between  the  North  and  the 
South  is  ended.  The  North  is  determined  to 
exclude  the  property  of  the  slaveholder^  and  of 
course  the  slaveholder  himself,  from  its  territo- 
ry-. On  this  {mint  there  seems  to  be  no  divi- 
sion in  the  North.  In  the  South,  he  regretted 
to  say,  there  was  some  division  of  sentiment. 
The  effect  of  this  determination  of  tlic  North 
was  to  convert  all  the  Southern  population  into 
slaves ;  and  he  would  never  consent  to  entail 
that  disgrace  on  his  postcritj',  lie  denounced 
any  Southern  man  who  would  not  take  the 
same  course.  Gentlemen  were  greatly  mis- 
taken if  they  supposed  the  presidential  ques- 
tion in  the  South  would  override  this  more  im- 
portant one.  The  separation  of  the  North  and 
the  South  is  com[)k'ted.  The  South  has  now  a 
most  solemn  obligation  to  perform — to  herself 
— to  the  constitution — to  the  Union.  She  is 
bound  to  come  to  a  decision  not  to  permit  th..-. 
to  go  on  any  further,  but  to  show  that,  dearly 
as  she  prizes  the  Union,  there  are  questions 
which  she  regards  as  of  greater  importance 
than  the  Union.  She  is  bound  to  fulfil  her 
obligations  as  she  may  best  understand  them. 
This  is  not  a  (juestion  of  territorial  government, 
but  a  question  involving  the  continuance  of  the 
Union.  Perhaps  it  was  better  that  tliis  ques- 
tion should  come  to  an  end,  in  order  that  some 
new  point  sliould  be  taken." 

This  was  an  open  invocation  to  disunion,  and 
from  that  time  forth  the  efforts  were  regular  to 
obtain  a  meeting  of  the  members  from  the  slave 
States,  to  unite  in  a  call  for  a  convention  of  the 
slave  States  to  redress  themselves.  Mr.  Benton 
and  General  Houston,  who  had  supported  the 


Oregon  bill,  were  denounced  by  name  by  Mr. 
Calhoun  after  his  return  to  South  Carolina 
"as  traitors  to  the  South:"  a  denunciation 
which  they  took  for  a  distinction ;  as,  what  he 
called  treason  to  the  South,  they  knew  to  be 
allegiance  to  the  Union.  The  President,  in  ap- 
proving the  Oregon  bill,  embraced  the  opiiortii- 
nity  to  send  in  a  special  message  on  the  slavcrv 
agitation,  in  which  he  .she  „-ed  the  danger  to  the 
Union  from  the  progress  of  that  agitation,  and 
the  necessity  of  adhering  to  the  principles  of 
the  ordinance  of  1787 — the  terms  of  the  Ms- 
souri  compromise  of  1820 — and  the  Texas  com- 
promise (as  he  well  termed  it)  of  1845,  as  the 
means  of  averting  the  dahger.  Tiiesc  are  his 
warnings : 

"The  fathers  of  the  constitution — the  wise 
and  patriotic  men  who  laid  the  foundation  of  our 
institutions — foreseeing  the  danger  from  tlii.s 
quarter,  acted  in  a  spirit  of  compromise  and 
mutual  concession  on  this  dangerous  and  deli- 
cate subject ;  and  their  wisdom  ought  to  be  the 
guide  of  their  successors.  Whilst  tliey  left  to 
the  States  exclusively  the  question  of  (lomestic 
slaver}'  within  their  respective  limits,  they  pro- 
vided that  slaves,  who  might  escape  into  otiier 
States  not  recognizing  the  institution  of  slavery, 
.shall '  be  delivered  up  on  the  claim  of  the  party 
to  whom  such  service  or  labor  iimy  be  due.' 
Upon  this  foundation  the  matter  rested  until 
the  Missouri  question  arose.  In  DeccinUr, 
1819,  application  was  made  to  Congres.^  by  tlio 
people  of  the  Missouri  territory  for  aduiissioii 
into  the  Union  as  a  State.  The  di.scu.ssion  upon 
the  subject  in  Congress  involved  the  (lucstion 
of  slavery,  and  was  prosecuted  with  such  vio- 
lence as  to  produce  excitements  alarming  to 
every  patriot  in  the  Union.  But  tlie  good 
genius  of  conciliation  which  pre.si<led  at  the 
birth  of  our  institutions  finally  prevailed,  iind 
the  Missouri  compromise  was  adopted.  This 
comj)romise  had  the  effect  of  calming  the 
troubled  waves,  and  restoring  peace  and  good- 
will throughout  the  States  of  the  Union.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  a  similar  adjustment  of  the  ques- 
tions which  now  agitate  the  public  mind  would 
produce  the  same  happy  results.  If  the  legis- 
lation of  Congress  on  tiie  subject  of  the  otiicr 
territories  shall  not  be  adopted  in  a  spirit  of 
conciliation  and  compromise,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  country  can  be  satisfied,  or  that  the 
most  disastrous  consequences  shall  fail  to  ensue. 
When  Texas  was  admitted  into  our  I'nion,  the 
same  spirit  of  compromise  which  guided  our 
predecessors  in  the  admission  of  Missouri,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before,  prevailed  without 
any  serious  opposition.  The  'joint-resolution 
for  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States.'  ap- 
proved .March  the  first,  one  thou.suud  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty-live,  provides  that '  sucli  States 
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as  may  be  formed  out  of  that  pt)rtion  of  said 
territory  lying  south  of  thirty-si.\  degrees  thirty 
minutes  north  latitude,  commonly  known  as  the 
Missouri  compromise  line,  shall  bo  admitted 
into  the  Union  with  or  without  slavery,  as  the 
people  of  each  State  asking  admission  may  de- 
sire. And  in  such  State  or  States  as  shall  be 
formed  out  of  said  territory  north  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  line,  slavery  or  involuntary 
.wrvitude  (except  for  crime)  shall  be  prohibited. 
The  territory  of  Oregon  lies  far  north  of  thirty- 
six  degrees  thirty  minutes,  the  Missouri  and  Texas 
compromiso  line.  Its  southern  boundary  is  the 
])arallel  of  forty-two,  leaving  the  intermediate 
distance  to  be  three  hundred  and  thirty  geo- 
graphical miles.  And  it  is  because  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
terms  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  if  extended 
from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  that 
I  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  withhold  my  sanc- 
tion. Had  it  embraced  territories  south  of  that 
compromise,  the  question  presented  for  my  con- 
sideration would  have  been  of  a  far  ditl'erent 
character,  and  my  action  upon  it  must  have  cor- 
responded with  my  convictions. 

"  Ought  we  now  to  disturb  the  Missouri  and 
Texas  compromises  ?  Ought  we  at  this  late 
day,  in  attempting  to  annul  what  has  been  so 
long  established  and  acquiesced  in,  to  excite 
sectional  divisions  and  jealousies;  to  alienate 
the  people  of  different  portions  of  the  Union 
from  each  other ;  and  to  endanger  tlie  existence 
of  the  Union  itself?  " 

To  the  momentous  appeals  with  which  this 
extract  concludes,  a  terrible  answer  has  just 
been  given.  To  the  question — Will  you  annul 
these  compromises,  and  excite  jealousies  and 
divisions,  sectional  alienations,  and  endanger 
the  existence  of  this  Union  ?  the  dreadful  an- 
swer has  been  given — we  will  !  And  in  record- 
ing that  answer,  History  performs  her  sacred 
duty  in  pointing  to  its  authors  a,s  the  authors  of 
the  state  of  things  which  now  alarms  and  alHicts 
the  country,  and  threatens  the  calamity  which 
President  Polk  foresaw  and  deprecated. 


CHAPTER    CLXXV. 

ME.  CALHOUN'S  NKW  DOGMA  ON  TEKUITOlilAL 
SLAVEKY:  SELF-EXTKNSION  OF  THE  SL  WKUY 
PART  OF  TUE  CONSTITUTION  TO  THE  TEItlti- 
TORIES. 

The  resolutions  of  1847  went  no  further  than 
to  deny  the  power  of  Congress  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  a  territory,  and  that  was  enough 


while  Congress  aloni*  was   the  power   to  Ihj 
guarded  against:  but  it  became  insuflicient,  and 
even  a  stumbling-block,  when  New  Mexico  and 
California  were  acquired,  and  where  no  Con- 
gress prohibition  was  necessary  because  their 
soil  was  already  free.     Here  the  dogma  of  '47 
became  an  impediment  to  the  territorial  exten- 
sion of  slavery  ;  for,  in  denying  power  to  legis- 
late upon  the  subject,  the  denial  worked  both 
ways — both  against  the  admi.ssion  and  exclusion. 
It  was  on  .«eeing  this  consequence  as  resulting 
from  the  dogmas  of  1847,  that  Mr.  IJcnfon  con- 
gratulated the  country  upon  the  approaching 
cessation  of  the   slavery  agitation  —  that  the 
Wilmot  Proviso  being  rejected  as  unnecessary, 
the  question  was  at  an  end,  as  the  friends  of 
slavery  extension  could   not  ask  Congress  to 
pa.«8  a  law  to  carry  it  into  a  territory.    Th:^ 
agitation  seemed  to  be  at  an  end,  and  peace 
abo  it  to  dawn  upon  the  land.     Delusive  calcu- 
lation!   A  new  dogma  was  invented  to  fit  the 
case  —that  of  the  transmigration  of  the  constitu- 
tion— (the  slavery  part  of  it) — into  the  terri- 
tories, overriding  and  overruling  all  the  anti- 
slavery  laws  which  it  fountl  there,  and  planting 
the  institution  there  under  its  own  witig,  and 
maintaining  it  beyond  the  power  of  eradication 
either  by  Congress  or  the  people  of  tlie  terri- 
!  tory.    Before  this  dogma  was  proclaimed  eflbrts 
I  were  made  to  get  the  constitution  extended  to 
these  territories  by  act  of  Congress:  failing  in 
those  attempts,  the  difliculty  was  leaped  over 
j  by  boldly  assuming  that  the  constitution  went 
■  of  itself— that  is  to  say,  the  slavery  part  of  it. 
I  In  this  exigency  Mr.  Calhoun  came  out  with 
'  his  new  and  supreme  dogma  of  the  transmigra- 
tory  function  of  the  constitution  in  the  ipsi} 
facto,  and  the  instantaneous  transportation  of 
itself  in  its  .slavery  attributes,  into  all  acquired 
territories.     This  dogma  was  tlnus  broached  by 
its  author  in  his  speech  upon  the  Oregon  terri- 
torial bill : 

"  liui  I  deny  that  the  Imm  of  Mi.rico  can 
hare  the  effect  attributed  to  thini  {that  ufkcep- 
in<^  siaverij  out  of  New  Mexico  and  C'alifur- 
iiia).     As  soon  as  the  treaty  Ih'tireen  the  two 
countries  is  ratijied,  tjie  sorereiL'uli/  and  au- 
thority of  Mexico  in  the  territory   ao/uired 
by  it  become  e.rUnct.  and  that  of  the  United 
atates  is  substituted  in  its  place,  carrying  with 
i  (7   the  constitution,  with  its  overridiuv^  control 
j  ocer  all  the  laws  and  institutions  of  Mvo-ico 
i  inconsistent  with  it " 
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History  cannot  class  higher  than  aa  a  vagary 
of  a  diseased  imagination  this  imputed  self-act- 
ing and  self-extension  of  the  constitution.  The 
constitution  does  notliing  of  itself— not  even  in 
the  States,  for  which  it  was  made.  Every  part 
of  it  requires  a  law  to  put  it  into  operation. 
No  part  of  it  can  reach  a  territory  unless  im- 
parted to  it  by  act  of  Congress.  Slavery,  as  a 
local  institution,  can  only  be  established  by  a 
local  legislative  authority.  It  cannot  transmi- 
grate— cannot  carry  along  with  it  the  law  which 
protects  it :  and  if  it  could,  what  law  would  it 
carry  ?  The  code  of  the  State  from  which  the 
emigrant  went  ?  Then  there  would  be  as  many 
slavery  codes  in  the  territory  as  States  furnish- 
ing emigrants,  and  these  codes  all  varying  more 
or  less ;  and  some  of  them  in  the  essential  na- 
ture of  the  property — the  slave,  in  many  States, 
being  only  a  chattel  interest,  governed  by  the 
laws  applicable  to  chattels — in  others,  as  in 
Louisiana  and  Kentucky,  a  real-estate  interest, 
governed  by  the  laws  which  apply  to  landed  pro- 
perty. In  a  word,  this  dogma  of  the  self-exten- 
sion of  the  slavery  part  of  the  constitution  to  a 
territory  is  impracticable  aud  preposterous,  and 
as  novel  as  unfounded. 

It  was  in  this  same  debate,  on  the  Oregon 
territorial  bill,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  showed  that 
he  had  forgotten  the  part  which  he  had  acted 
on  the  Missouri  compromise  question,  and  also 
forgotten  its  history,  and  first  declared  that  he 
held  that  compromise  to  be  unconstitutional 
and  void.    Thus : 

"  After  an  arduous  struggle  of  more  than  a 
j'ear,  on  the  question  whether  Missouri  should 
come  into  the  Union,  with  or  without  restric- 
tions prohibiting  slavery,  a  compromise  line  was 
adopted  between  the  North  and  the  South  ;  but 
it  wius  done  under  circumstances  which  made  it 
nowise  obligatory  on  the  latter.  It  is  true,  it 
was  moved  by  one  of  her  distinguished  citizens 
(Mr.  Clay);  but  it  is  equally  so,  that  it  was  car- 
ried by  the  almost  united  vote  of  the  North 
against  the  almost  united  vote  of  the  South ; 
and  was  thus  imposed  on  the  latter  by  superior 
niunbers,  in  opposition  to  her  strenuous  ellbrts. 
The  Sotith  has  never  given  her  sanction  to  it,  or 
assented  to  the  power  it  asserted.  She  was 
voted  down,  and  has  simply  acquiesced  in  an 
urrnngenient  which  slie^has  not  had  the  power 
to  reverse,  and  wliich  she  could  not  atleiiipt  to 
do  without  disturbing  the  peace  and  liariiiony 
of  the  Union — to  which  she  has  ever  been  ad- 
verse." 

All  this  is  error,  and  was  immediately  shown 


to  be  so  by  Senator  Dix  of  New  York,  who 
produced  the  evidence  that  Mr.  Jlonroe's 
cabinet,  of  which  Jlr.  Calhoun  was  n  member. 
had  passed  upon  the  question  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  that  compromise,  and  given  tlicir 
opinions  in  its  favor.  It  ha.s  also  been  ,<ten 
since  that,  as  late  as  1838,  Mr.  Caliioun  was  in 
favor  of  that  compromise,  and  censured  Mr. 
Randolph  for  being  against  it ;  and,  still  later, 
in  1845,  he  acted  his  part  in  re-enacting  that 
compromise,  and  re-establishing  its  line,  in  tiial 
part  of  it  which  had  been  abrogated  by  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  Texas,  and  which,  if  not  re- 
established, would  permit  slavery  in  Tt.\as,  to 
spread  south  of  30°  30'.  Forgetting  his  own 
part  in  that  compromise,  Mr.  Calhoun  equally 
forgot  that  of  others.  He  says  Mr.  Clay  moved 
the  compromise — a  clear  mistake,  as  it  came 
down  to  the  House  from  the  Senate,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  House  restrictive  bill.  He 
says  it  was  carried  by  the  almost  united  voice 
of  the  North  against  the  almost  united  voice  of 
the  South — a  clear  mistake  again,  for  it  was 
carried  in  the  Senate  by  the  united  voice  of  the 
South,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  votes  from  the 
North;  and  in  the  House,  by  a  majority  of 
votes  from  each  section,  making  134  to  42.  He 
says  it  was  imposed  on  the  South :  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  not  only  voted  for,  but  involved 
and  implored  by  its  leading  men — by  all  in  the 
Senate,  headed  by  Mr.  Pinkney  of  Maryland; 
by  all  in  the  House,  headed  by  Jfr.  Lo\hk1l.-, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Kandoljih,  whom  Mr. 
Calhoun  has  since  authentically  declared  Iif 
blamed  at  the  time  for  his  opposition.  So  far 
from  being  impo.sed  on  the  South,  she  re-estab- 
lished it  when  she  found  it  down  at  the  re- 
covery of  Texas.  Every  member  of  Congress 
that  voted  for  the  legislative  admission  of  Texas 
in  1845,  voted  for  the  re-establishment  of  lla- 
prostrate  Missouri  compromise  line:  and  that 
vote  comprehended  the  South,  with  .Mr.  Cal- 
houn at  its  head — not  as  a  member  of  Congrts>. 
but  as  Secretary  of  State,  promoting  that  lejiis- 
lative  admission  of  Texa.s,  and  seizing  upon  it  in 
pivference  to  negotiation,  to  eifect  the  ailinis- 
sion.  This  was  on  the  third  day  of  March. 
1845 ;  so  that  up  to  that  day,  which  was  only 
two  years  before  the  invention  of  tlie  "no 
power  "  dogma,  Mr.  Calhoun  is  estopjK'd  by  his 
own  act  from  denying  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Missouri  compromise:  and  in  that  estoppi' 
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is  equally  included  every  member  of  Congress 
that  then  voted  for  that  admission.  IIo  says 
the  South  never  gave  her  sanction  to  it :  on  the 
contrary,  she  did  it  twice — at  its  enactment  in 
1820,  and  at  its  rc-cstablishment  in  1845  lie 
gays  she  was  voted  down :  on  the  contrary,  she 
w"  Toted  i\i,  and  that  twice,  and  by  good  lielp 
added  to  her  own  exertions — and  for  which  she 
was  duly  grateful  both  times.  All  this  the  jour- 
nals and  legislative  histor;  of  the  times  will 
prove,  and  which  any  person  may  see  that  will 
take  the  trouble  to  look.  But  admit  all  these 
errors  of  fact,  Mr.  Calhoun  delivered  a  sound  and 
patriotic  sentiment  which  his  disciples  have  dis- 
regarded and  violated :  IIo  would  not  attempt 
to  reverse  the  Missouri  compromise,  because  it 
would  disturb  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
Union.  What  he  would  not  attempt,  they  have 
done :  and  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union 
are  not  only  disturbed,  but  destroyed. 

In  the  same  speech  the  dogma  oi  squatter 
sovereignty  was  properly  repudiated  and 
scouted,  though  condemnation  was  erroneously 
derived  from  a  denial,  instead  of  an  assertion, 
of  the  power  of  Congress  over  it.  ''Of  all  the 
positions  ever  taken  on  the  subject,  ho  declared 
this  of  squatter  sovereignty  to  be  the  most 
absurd :  "  and,  going  on  to  trace  the  absurdity 
to  its  consequences,  he  .said : 

"  The  first  half-dozen  of  squatters  would  be- 
come the  sovereigns,  with  full  dominion  and 
sovereignty  over  the  territories ;  and  the  con- 
quered people  of  New  Mexico  and  California 
would  become  the  sovereigns  of  the  country  as 
soon  as  they  become  territories  of  the  United 
States,  vested  with  the  full  right  of  excluding 
even  their  conquerors." 

Mr.  Calhoun  concluded  this  speech  on  tlie 
Oregon  bill,  in  which  he  promulgated  his  latest 
dogmas  on  slavery,  with  referring  the  future 
hypothetical  dissolution  of  the  Union,  to  three 
phases  of  the  slavery  question :  1.  The  ordi- 
nance of  '87.  2.  The  compromise  of  1820.  3. 
The  Oregon  agitation  of  that  day,  1848.  These 
were  his  words : 

"  Now,  let  me  say.  Senators,  if  our  t  nion  and 
system  of  government  are  doomed  tj  perish, 
and  we  to  share  the  fate  of  so  many  great  peo- 
ple who  have  gone  before  us,  the  historian,  who, 
in  some  future  day,  may  record  the  events  tend- 
ing to  so  calamitous  a  result,  will  devote  his 
lirst  chapter  to  the  ordinance  of  1787,  as  lauded 
as  it  and  its  authors  have  been,  as  the  first  in 


that  series  wliich  led  to  it.  His  n<^xt  chapter 
will  be  devoted  to  the  Missouri  compromise,  and 
the  next  to  the  present  agitation.  AV  bet  her 
there  will  be  another  beyond,  I  know  not.  It 
will  depend  on  what  we  may  do." 

These  the  three  causes :  The  ordinance  of 
1787,  which  was  voted  for  by  every  slave  State 
then  in  existence:  The  compromise  of  1820,  sup- 
ported by  himself,  and  the  i)ower  of  the  South : 
The  Oregon  agitation  of  1848,  of  which  he  was 
the  solo  architect — for  he  was  the  founder  of 
the  opposition  to  free  soil  in  Oregon.  Hut  the 
historian  will  have  to  .say  that  neither  of  these 
causes  dissolved  the  Union ;  and  that  historian 
may  have  to  relate  that  a  fourth  cause  did  it — 
and  one  from  which  Mr.  Calhoun  recoiled,  "  Iw- 
cause  it  could  not  be  attempted  without  ilis- 
txivbing  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  L'niini.^^ 


,:   I  »,i' 


CHAPTER   CLXXVI. 

COURT-MAUTIAL   ON    LIEUTKNANT-COLONEL 
FltKMONT. 

CoLUMBL's,  the  discoverer  of  the  New  AVorld, 
wiis  carried  home  in  chains,  from  the  theatre  of 
his  discoveries,  to  expiate  the  crime  of  his  glory : 
Fremont,  the  explorer  of  California  and  its  jire- 
servcr  to  the  United  States,  was  brouglit  home 
a  prisoner  to  be  tried  for  an  offence,  of  which 
the  penalty  was  death,  to  expiate  the  olKiico  of 
having  entered  the  army  without  passing  through 
the  gate  of  the  Military  Academy. 

The  governor  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  Aus- 
tin A.  King,  Esq.,  sitting  at  the  end  of  a  long 
gallery  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  in  the  summer  of 
1840,  where  he  had  gone  to  see  a  son  depart  us 
a  volunteer  in  General  Kearney's  expedition  to 
New  Mexico,  heard  a  person  at  the  cjther  end 
of  the  gallery  speaking  of  Fremont  in  a  way 
that  attracted  hi.'  attention.  The  speaker  was 
in  the  uniform  of  a  United  States  oflieer,  and 
his  remarks  were  highly  injuiious  to  Fremont. 
He  inquired  the  name  of  the  speaker,  and  was 
told  it  was  Lieutenant  Emory,  of  tho  Topo- 
graphical corps  ;  and  he  afti  rwards  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  AVashington  that  Fremont  was  to  have 
trouble  when  he  got  among  the  officers  of  the 
regular  army  :  and  trouble  he  did  have :  for  he 
had  committed  the  offeuv^e  for  which,  in  the  eyes 
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of  many  of  these  ofliccrs,  tliore  was  no  exjiia- 
tion  except  in  ignominious  expulsion  from  the 
army.  IIo  had  not  only  entered  the  army  in- 
trusively, according  to  their  ideas,  that  is  to 
say,  without  passing  through  West  Point,  l)«it  he 
had  done  worse  :  ho  had  become  distinguished. 
Instead  of  seeking  easy  service  about  towns  and 
villagi-'H,  he  had  gt)ne  off  into  the  depths  of  the 
wilderness,  to  extend  the  boimdaries  of  science 
in  the  midst  of  perils  and  sufferings,  and  to  gain 
for  himself  a  name  which  became  known 
tliroughout  the  world.  He  was  br  juglit  home 
to  be  tried  for  the  crime  of  n'.;imy,  expanded 
into  many  specifications,  rf  which  one  is  enough 
to  show  the  monstrosity  of  th<;  whole.  At 
page  11  of  the  printe  .  recorl  of  the  trial,  under 
tiie  head  of  "  Mutiny"  stands  this  specification, 
m  .mbered  G ; 

"  In  tliis,  that  he,  Lieutenant-colonel  John  ('. 
Fremont,  of  the  regiment  of  mounted  riH<'(iK  m. 
Tnited  Slates  army,  did,  at  Ciudinl  ile  los  An- 
geles, on  the  second  of  March  1>47,  in  contempt 
of  the  lawfid  authority  of  his  superior  officer, 
Urigaviier-general  Kearney,  a.^.unie  fi.  be  an(i 
act  as  governoi-  of  California,  in  executing  a 
deed  or  instrument  of  writing  in  the  following 
words,  to  wit:  ' //j  cnnsiderdlidii  of  Friniris 
Temple  hdvixgcuuveijed  to  the  L'uHed  Stiilena 
certittn  isliind.  Cunimonh/calletl  White,  or  liird 
Inland .  Situated  neartke  moutli  of  San  Fran- 
ci.iro  Bay.  /.  John  ('.  Fremciit.  O'ovemor  of 
California,  and  in  virtue  of  nnj  of/ice  as  afore- 
said, hereby  ol)li<re  my.self  as  the  lef.Htl  represen- 
tative of  the  United  States,  and  my  sureessors 
in  office,  to  pay  the  said  Francis  Temvle.  his 
heirs  or  a.'isit^ns,  the  sum  of  $r),000,  to  he  paid 
at  as  early  a  day  as  possible  after  the  receipt 
of  folds  from  the  United  States.  In  witness 
whereof,  I  hare  hcrvuido  set  my  hand,  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  Territory  of  California 
to  be  aj/i.ri'd,  at  Ciudad  de  los  Angeles,  the 
capital  of  California,  this  2d  dai/  of  March. 
A.  I).  mi.— John  C.  Fremont.' "  ' 

And  of  this  specification,  as  well  as  of  all  the 
rest,  two  dozen  in  number,  Freii'ont  was  duly 
found  guilty  by  a  majority  of  t'le  court.  Now 
this  case  of  mutiny  consisted  in  this:  That 
there  being  an  island  of  solid  rock,  of  some 
hundred  acres  extent,  ia  the  mouth  of  tli-  San 
Francisco  baj',  formed  by  nature  to  command 
the  bay,  and  on  which  tho  United  States  arc 
now  constructing  forts  and  a  light-house  to  cost 
millions,  which  island  had  been  granted  to  a 
British  subject  and  wa.-  about  to  be  .eld  to  a 
French  subjec  ,  C'f.lonel  Fremont  bought  it  for 
the  United  States,  subj-jct  to  their  r.itilica- 
tioii  in  paying  the  purchase  money  :  all  which 


appears  upon  the  face  of  the  papers.  Upon  thi» 
transaction  (as  upon  all  the  other  specitications) 
the  majority  of  the  court  found  tlie  accused 
guilty  of  "mutiny,"  the  appropriate  punislinient 
for  which  is  death ;  but  the  sentence  was  nuKJ. 
crated  down  to  dismission  from  the  service. 
The  President  disapproved  the  absurd  findings 
(seven  of  them)  under  the  mutiny  charge,  but 
approved  the  finding  and  sentence  on  inferior 
charges;  and  oflFered  a  pardon  to  Fremont: 
which  he  scomftiUy  refused.  Since  then  the  gov- 
ernment has  taken  jwssession  of  that  island  by 
military  force,  without  paying  any  thing  for  it ; 
Fremont  having  taken  the  purchase  on  his  own 
accoimt  since  his  conviction  for  "  mutiny  "  in 
having  purchased  it  for  the  government— a  con- 
viction  about  equal  to  what  it  would  have  been 
on  a  sftecification  for  witchcraft,  heresy,  or 
'*  flat  burghiry,"  And  now  annual  appropria- 
tions are  made  for  forts  and  the  light-house  upon 
it,  under  the  name  of  '^Icatraz,  or  Los  Alca- 
trazes — that  is  to  say,  i'clican  Island  ;  so  called 
from  being  the  resort  of  those  sea  birds. 

Justice  to  the  dead  requires  it  to  be  told  tlmt 
these  charges,  so  preposterously  wicki  d.  wire 
not  the  work  of  General  Kearney,  but  liiid  km 
altered  from  his.  At  page  G4  of  the  prinKd 
record,  and  not  in  answer  to  any  (luistion  on 
that  point,  but  simply  to  place  himself  rij;ht  be- 
f6rc  the  court,  and  the  country.  General  Kear- 
ney swore  in  these  words,  and  signeil  them : 
"  The  charges  upon  which  Colonel  Frtmont  is 
vow  arraigned,  are  not  my  charges.  I  prefer- 
red a  single  charge  agnmst  Lieutenant-columl 
Fremont.  These  charges,  up"n  which  he  is 
now  arraigned,  hare  been  changed  from 
mine.''  The  change  was  from  out  charge  to  three, 
and  from  one  or  a  few  specitications  to  two  dozen 
— whereof  this  island  purchase  is  a  characteristic 
specimen.  No  person  has  ever  acknowledged  tiie 
auLiiorship  of  tho  ch''  .-.ce,  but  tl.  caption  l;i  tlie 
charges  (page  4  of  the  record)  declaies  them  to 
iiave  been  preferred  by  order  of  the  War  De- 
partment. The  caption  runs  thus :  "  Charges 
(iijainst  Lieute^::;nt-^olonel  Fremont,  of  the. 
regiment  of  nicitnted  riflemen,  Unlled  Slahs 
army,  preferred  against  him  hy  vrkr  of  the 
If  ar  Department,  on  information  of  liriu'ddifr- 
general  Kearney."  The  War  Department,  at 
that  time,  was  William  L.  Marcy,  Esq.;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  Senator  Benton,  ciiairman 
for  twenty  3ears  of  the  Senate's  committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  refused  to  remain  any  longer  at 
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the  licofl  of  that  committee,  because  ho  would 
not  hold  a  place  which  would  put  him  in  com- 
munication with  that  department. 

The  gravamen  of  the  charge  was,  that  Fre- 
mont had  mutinied  ucause  Kearney  would  not 
ap|)oint  him  governor  of  California;  and  tln^ 
answer  to  that  was,  that  Commodore  Stockton, 
acting  under  full  authority  from  the  President, 
had  already  oppointcd  him  to  that  place  Ix-fore 
Kearney  left  Santa  F6  for  New  Mexico :  and 
the  proof  was  ample,  clear,  and  pointed  to  that 
effect :  btit  more  has  since  been  found,  and  of  a 
kind  to  be  noticed  by  a  court  of  "West  Point 
officers,  as  it  comes  from  graduates  of  the  insti- 
tution. It  so  happens  that  two  of  General 
Kearney's  officers  (Captain  Johnston,  of  the 
First  Dragoons,  and  Lieutenant  Emory,  of  the 
Topographical  corps),  both  kept  journals  of  the 
expedition,  which  have  since  been  published, 
and  that  both  these  journals  contain  the  same 
proof— one  by  a  plain  and  natural  statement — 
the  other  by  an  unnatural  suppression  which 
betrays  the  same  knowledge.  The  journal  of 
Captain  Johnston,  of  the  first  dragoons,  under 
the  date  of  October  Cth,  1840,  contains  this 
entry: 

"  Marched  at  9,  after  having  great  trouble  in 
petting  some  ox  carts  from  the  Mexicans  :  after 
marching  about  three  miles  we  met  Kit  Carson, 
direct  on  express  from  California,  with  a  mail 
of  public  letters  for  AVashington.     He  informs 
us  that  Colonel  Fremont  is  probably  civil  and 
military  governor  of  California,  and  that  about 
forty  days  since,  Commodore  Stockton  with  the 
naval  forces,  and  Colonel  P'remont,  acting  in 
concert,  commenced  to  revolutionize  that  conn- 
trj',  and  place  it  under  the  American  Hag :  that 
in  about  ten  days  this  was  done,  and  Carson 
having  received   the   rank  of  lieutenant,   was 
despatched  across  the  country  Ity  the  (iihi,  with 
a  party  to  carry  the  mr.il.     The  general  told 
him  that  he  had  just  passed  over  the  country 
which  we  were  to  traverse,  and  he  wanted  him 
to  go  back  with  him  as  a  guide :  he  replied  that 
he  had  pledged  himself  to  go  to  Wiu^ihington, 
and  he  could   not  think  of  not  fulfilling  his 
promise.     The  general  t(dd  him  he  would  re- 
lieve him  of  all   resjionsibility,  and  place  the 
mail  in  the  hands  of  a  safe  person  to  carry  it 
on.    lie  finally  consented,  and  turned  his  face 
towards  the  West  again,  just  as  he  was  on  the 
eve  of  entering  the  settlements,  aller  his  arduous 
trip,  and  when  he  had  set  his  hopes  on  seeing 
his  familj'.     It  requires  a  brave  man  to  give  uj) 
his  private  feelings  thus  for  the  public  good ;  but 
Carson  is  one  :  such  honor  to  his  name  for  it." 

This  is  a  natural  and  straightforward  account 


of  this  meeting  with  Carson,  and  of  the  infornm- 
tion  he  gave,  that  California  was  coiwuiered  by 
Stockton  and  Fremont,  and  the  latter  governor 
of  it ;  and  the  journal  goes  on  to  show  that,  in 
conseqiience  of  this  infoiinatiou,  (iencrnl  Keiir- 
ney  turned  biick  the  Iwdy  of  hi.s  ccminiand.  and 
went  on  with  an  escort  only  of  one  hinidrtd 
dragoons.     Lieutenant  Emory's  journal  of  the 
same  date  opens  in  the  same  way,  with   the 
same  account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  some 
teams  from  the  Mexicans,  and  then  branc  lies 
off  into  a  dissertation  upon  peonage,  an<l  winds 
up  the  day  with  saying:  ^'('aiiic   into  cditip 
late,  and foniid  Camnn  with  nn  e.rpri'nn  from 
Cdlijhi  niii.lmiriiii,'  iulfUigcvci'  that  the  raitii- 
tri  had  muTcndered  without  a  bl«w.  and  thai 
the   Atnerican  flag  jlonted   in   eiunj  part." 
This  is  a  lame  account,  not  telling  to  whom  the 
country  had  surrendered,  eschewing  all  men*'fu 
of  Stockton  and  Fremont,  and  that  governorfei.ip 
which  afterwards  became  the  point  in  tJie  court- 
martial  trial.      The  next  day's  journal  opens 
with  Carson's  news,  equally  lame  at  the  .same 
point,  and  redundiint  in  telling  something  in 
New  Mexico,  under  date  of  Oct.   7th,   184(), 
which  took  place  the  next  year  in  old  Mexico, 
thus :  "  Yeisterdai/s  Jit'ws  caused  some  chances 
in  our  camp:  one  hun.^red dragoons,  o^ceird, 
dj-c.jfornied  the  party  for  California.     Major 
Sumner,  with  the  dragoons,   was  ordered  to 
retrace  his  steps."    Here  the  news  brought  by 
Carson  is  again  referred  to,  and  the  consequence 
of  receiving  it  is  stated;  but  still  no  mention 
of  Fremont  and  Stockton,  and  that  governor- 
ship, the  question  of  which  became  the  whole 
point  in  the  next  year's  trial  for  mutiny.     Ihit 
the  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  took  place  in  his 
presence  is  more  than  balanced  by  a  foresight 
into  what  took  place  afterwards  and  far  from 
him — exhibited  thus  in  the  journal :    "  Many 
friends  here  parted  that  were  nerrr  to  meet 
again:  .some  fell  in  California,  some  in  Xew 
Me.vico.  ami  .tome  at  Cerro  (iordo."    Now,  no 
United  States  troops  fell  in  New  Mexico  until 
after  Lieutenant  Empry  left  there,  nor  in  Cali- 
fornia until  he  got  there,  nor  at  Cerro  Gordo 
until  April  of  the  next  year,  when  he  was  in 
California,  and  could  not  know  it  until  after  Fn'-- 
mont  was  fixed  upon  to  be  arrested  for  that 
mutiny  of    which   the   governorship  was  the 
point.     It  stands  to  reason,  then,  that  this  part 
of  the  journal  was  altered  nearly  a  year  after  it 
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purports  to  hnvo  been  written,  and  after  the 
iirrc'fit  of  Frt'tnont  had  been  resolved  upon ;  and 
Ro,  wliile  (ibsolutely  prorinp;  an  alteration  of 
tho  journal,  explains  the  omission  of  all  mention 
of  all  reference  to  the  governorsbip,  the  iRnor- 
inp  of  which  was  absolutely  eHsential  to  the  in- 
stitution of  the  charj!^  of  mutiny. — Lonp;  after- 
wards, and  without  knowing  a  word  of  what 
Captain  Johnston  had  written,  or  Lieutenant 
Emory  had  suppressed,  Carson  pave  his  own 
statement  of  that  meetinp;  with  General  Kear- 
ney, the  identity  of  which  with  tho  statement 
of  Captain  Johnston,  is  the  identify  of  truth 
with  itself.    Thus: 

"  I  met  General  Kearney,  with  his  troops,  on 

the   (Ith  of  Octolu-r,  about  miles  below 

Santa  Fi-.  f  had  heard  of  their  cominp.  and 
when  I  met  them,  the  first  thinp  I  told  them 
WU8  that  they  were  '  too  late  ' — that  California 
was  eouquered,  and  the  United  States  flap  raised 
in  all  parts  of  ithe  country.  Hut  General  Kear- 
ney said  he  would  po  on,  and  said  somethinp 
about  poinp  to  establish  a  civil  povernment.  I 
told  him  a  civil  povernment  was  alremly  estab- 
lished, and  Colonel  Fn'-mont  appointed  povernor, 
to  commence  as  soon  as  he  returned  fronj  the 
north,  some  time  in  that  very  month  (October). 
General  Kearney  said  that  made  no  ditlcrence — 
that  bo  was  a  friend  of  Colonel  Fremont,  and 
he  would  make  him  povernor  himself.  lie  V)e- 
pjin  from  the  first  to  insist  on  my  turninp  back 
to  puido  him  into  California.  I  told  him  I  could 
not  turn  back — th.\t  I  had  pledped  myself  to 
Commodore  Stockton  and  Colonel  Fremont  to 
take  their  despatches  throuph  to  Washington 
City,  and  to  return  with  despatches  as  fur  as 
New  .Mexico,  where  my  family  lived,  and  to 
carry  them  all  the  way  back  if  I  did  not  find 
some  one  at  Santa  Fe  that  I  could  trust  as  well 
as  I  could  myself — that  I  had  promised  them  I 
would  reach  Washinpton  in  sixty  days,  and  that 
tlu'v  shotdd  have  return  despatches  from  the 
povernment  in  120  days.  I  bad  jK-rfonned  so 
much  of  the  journey  in  the  appointed  time,  and 
in  (loiiip  so  bad  already  worn  out  and  killed 
thirty-four  nuiles — that  Stockton  and  Fn'mont 
bad  given  me  letters  of  credit  to  persons  on  the 
way  to  furnish  me  with  all  the  animals  I  needed, 
anil  all  the  supi)!ies  to  make  the  trip  to  Wash- 
ington ami  back  in  120  days;  and  tliat  I  was 
pledgLil  to  them,  and  could  not  <lisappoint  them  ; 
and  besides,  that  I  was  inuler  more  oblijiations 
to  Colonel  Frimont  than  to  any  other  iniin 
alive.  (Jeneral  Kearney  would  not  bear  of  any 
such  thing  as  my  poinp  on.  He  told  me  lie 
was  a  friend  to  Colonel  FrOmont  and  Colonel 
IJenton,  and  all  the  family,  and  wotdd  send  on 
the  despatches  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  who  bad 
been  with  Colonel  Fremont  in  bis  exploring 
party,  and  was  a  good  friend  to  him,  and  would 


take  tho  despatches  throtiph,  and  brinj;  bark 
despatches  as  quick  as  I  couhl.  When  hi- could 
not  persuade  mo  to  turn  back,  he  then  told  nic 
that  he  had  a  right  to  niake  tne  go  with  him, 
and  insiste<l  on  his  right ;  and  I  did  not  con- 
sent to  turn  back  till  h<>  had  made  me  lielicve 
that  ho  had  a  right  to  order  me  ;  and  then,  u.s 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  poinp  on  with  the  d('>|iatchcH 
and  General  Kearney  seemed  to  1h«  such  a  good 
friend  of  the  colonel's,  I  let  him  take  nie  buck  ; 
and  r  ptnded  him  throuph.  but  went  with  preat 
hesitation,  and  bad  prepared  every  tiling  to  ts- 
cape  the  nipht  before  they  started,  and  made 
known  my  intention  to  Maxwell,  who  urged  mo 
not  to  do  so.  More  than  twenty  times  nn  the 
road,  CSeneral  Kearney  told  me  alwut  his  Ixing 
a  friend  of  Colonel  Benton  and  Colonel  Fre- 
mont, and  all  their  family,  and  that  he  inti'inied 
to  make  Colcmel  Fr6mont  the  povernor  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  and  all  this  of  his  own  accord,  as  we 
were  travellinp  alonp,  or  in  camp,  and  without 
my  sayinp  u  word  to  him  r,'  out  it.  I  say,  more 
than  twenty  times,  for  '  cannot  remeniber  how 
many  times,  it  wa.s  such  u  common  thing  for 
him  to  talk  about  it." 

Such  was  the  statement  of  Mr.  Carson,  made 
to  Senator  Benton ;  and  who,  although  njioted 
for  a  lieutenancy  in  the  United  States  army  1k- 
cause  he  did  not  enter  it  through  the  gate  of  the 
military  academy,  is  a  man  whose  word  will 
stand  wherever  he  is  known,  and  who  is  at  the 
head,  as  a  g'.ode,  of  the  principal  military  suc- 
cesses in  New  Mexico.  But  why  back  his 
word  ?  The  very  despatches  he  was  cairyiiig 
conveyed  to  tho  government  the  same  informa- 
tion that  he  gave  to  General  Kearney,  to  wit. 
that  California  was  conquered  and  Fremont  to 
be  povernor.  That  information  was  communi- 
cated to  Conprcss  b}'  the  President,  and  also 
sworn  to  by  Commodore  Stockton  before  the 
court-martial :  but  without  any  effect  upon  the 
majority  of  the  members. 

Colonel  Fremont  was  found  puilty  of  all  the 
charges,  and  all  the  siwcifications ;  and  in  the 
secrecy  which  bides  the  proceedings  of  courts- 
martial,  it  cannot  be  told  how,  or  whether  the 
members  divided  in  their  opinions;  butciicum- 
j  stances  always  leak  out  to  authorize  tiie  foiina- 
i  tion  of  an  opinion,  and  according  to  the.«e  Icak- 
I  ir.gs,  on  this  occasion  four  members  of  the  court 
'  were  against  the  conviction  :  to  wit,  Hrigadier- 
'  general  Brooke,  President ;  Lieutenant-colonel 
1  Hunt;    Lieutenant-colonel   Taylor,   brother  of 
'  the  afterwards  President ;  and  Major  Baker,  of 
j  tho  Ordnance.     The  proceedings  required  to  be 
I  approved,  or  disapproved,  by  the  I'residentj 
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and  ho,  although  nn  military  man,  waM  a  rational 
man,  and  coniinon  reaHon  told  him  there  wa.s  no 
mutiny  in  the  case.  He  therefore  disapproved 
that  findiiip,  and  approved  tiie  rent,  say  inn: 

'•  Upon  an  inspection  of  the  record,  I  am  not 
fwtislled  that  the  fact.s  proved  in  thiH  case  con- 
stitute the  military  crime  of  'mutiny.'  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  Mecond  and  thini  charpoH  are 
Hustuined  by  the  proof,  and  that  tlio  conviction 
upim  these  cluir)j;eH  warrants  the  nentence  of 
the  court.  The  nentence  of  the  court  is  there- 
fore approved ;  but  in  consideration  of  the  pe- 
culiar circuniHtanceH  of  the  case — of  the  previous 
meritorious  and  valuable  service.')  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Fremont,  ami  of  the  forepoing  rwom- 
mcndati(m  of  a  majority  of  the  court,  to  the 
clemency  of  the  President,  the  .sentence  of  dis- 
missal from  the  service  is  remitted.  Ijicutenant- 
col.  Fremont  will  accordin>;ly  be  released  from 
arrest,  will  resu.ue  liis  sword,  and  report  for 
duty."     (Dated,  February  17,  1848.) 

Upon  the  instant  of  receiving  this  order, 
Fremont  addressed  to  the  adjutant-general  this 
note : 

"  I  have  this  moment  received  the  general 
order.  No.  7  (dated  the  17th  instant),  making 
known  to  me  the  final  proceedings  of  the  gen- 
eral court-martial  before  which  I  have  l>een 
tried ;  and  hereby  .send  in  my  resignation  of 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States.  In  doing  this  I  take  the  occasion  to 
say,  that  my  reason  for  resigning  is,  that  I  do 
not  feci  conscious  of  having  done  any  thing  to 
deserve  the  finding  of  the  court ;  and,  this 
being  the  case,  I  cannot,  by  accepting  tlie 
clemency  of  the  President,  admit  the  justice  of 
the  decision  against  me." 

General  Kearney  had  two  misfortunes  in  this 
court-martial  affair :  lie  had  to  api^ar  us  prose- 
cutor of  charges  which  ho  swore  before  the 
court  were  not  his ;  and  he  had  been  attended 
by  West  Point  oflicers,  envious  and  jealous  of 
Fremont,  and  the  clandestine  sources  of  jxiison- 
ous  publications  against  him,  which  inllauied 
animosities,  and  left  the  heats  which  they  cn- 
pcndered  to  settle  upon  the  head  of  (ieneral 
Kearney.  Major  Cooke  and  Lieutenant  Emory 
were  the  chief  springs  of  these  publications,  and 
as  such  were  questioned  before  the  court,  but 
shielded  from  ojen  detection  by  the  secret  de- 
cisions of  the  niiijoritj'  of  the  members. 

The  secret  proceedings  of  courts-martial  are 
out  of  harmony  with  the  progress  of  the  age. 
Such  proceedings  .shoiibl  be  as  op<'n  o.nd  public 
as  any  other,  and  all  parties  left  to  the  respon- 
sibility which  publicity  involves. 


C  11 A  P  T  K  11    C  L  X  X  V  1  I . 

KKKMONTS  Kot'IiTU  KXI'KDITIoN,  AND  (MIKAT 
DISAHTKU  IN  TlIK  SNOWS  AT  TIIK  lIKAIi  if 
TIIK  UK)  nUANDK  l>KI,  NdUTK:  MIllSKijllINT 
DI.SfDVKItY  »»F  TIIK  I'ASS  UK  S<)|:(;IIT 

Xo  sooner  freed  from  the  army,  than  Frt'inont 
set  out  upon  a  foin-th  expedition  to  the  western 
slope  of  our  continent,  now  entirely  at  his  own 
expense,  and  to  be  condueti-d  during  the  winter, 
and  upon  a  new  line  of  exjdoration.  Ilis  views 
were  practical  as  well  as  scientific,  and  tending 
to  the  establishmeiit  of  a  railroad  to  the  Paeiilc, 
as  well  as  the  enlargement  of  geoj^^raphical 
knowledge.  lie  took  the  winter  for  his  time,  as 
that  was  the  season  in  which  to  see  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  his  route  ;  and  the  head  of  the  Uio 
(irande  del  Norte  for  his  line,  as  it  whs  the  line 
of  the  centre,  and  one  not  yet  explored,  and  al- 
ways embraced  in  his  plan  f)f  discovery.  The 
mountain  men  had  informed  him  that  there  waa 
a  good  pass  at  the  head  of  the  Del  Norte.  De- 
sides  other  dangers  and  har(!.>hips,  he  had  the 
WOT  ground  of  the  Utah-i,  Apaches,  Xavahoe-^, 
and  other  formidable  tribes  to  pass  through, 
then  all  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  United 
States,  and  ready  to  prey  upon  any  part}-  of 
whites ;  but  33  of  liis  old  companions,  120 
picked  mules,  fine  rifles — exjierienee,  vigilunco 
and  courage — were  his  i-elianee ;  and  a  trusted 
security  against  all  evil.  Ariived  at  the  I'm-hlos 
on  the  Upper  Arkansas,  the  last  of  Novemlwr, 
at  the  base  of  the  first  sierra  to  be  crossed, 
luminous  with  snow  and  stern  in  their  dominat- 
ing look,  he  dismounted  his  whole  company, 
took  to  their  feet,  and  wadin;:;  waist-deep  in  the 
va.st  unbroken  snow  iiehl,  arrived  on  the  other 
side  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  San  I  uis  ;  but  still 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  mountain  chain 
which  divided  the  waters  which  ran  east  and 
west  to  the  rising  and  the  setting  smi.  At  the 
head  of  that  valley  was  the  pass,  described  to 
him  by  the  old  hunters.  With  his  glasses  Iim 
could  see  the  depression  in  the  mountain  which 
marked  its  place.  lie  hail  taken  a  hicul  guide 
from  the  Pueblo  Sau  Carlos  to  lead  him  to  that 
pass.  Hut  this  preeuution  for  .safety  was  the 
pass[)ort  to  disaster.  lie  was  behind,  with  his 
faithful  draughtsman,  Preuss,  when  he  s.;w  his 
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piiidc  Icndinp  off  the  company  towaids  ii 
mass  of  moiiiitaiim  to  the  loft:  )io  roilu  tip  ami 
stoppi'd  tlicni,  n'liionslnUt'd  with  tli«  piiiile  for 
two  lioiirs  ;  and  tlu-n  yii'ldcd  to  liis  positive  as- 
HiTtioii  tliat  tlif  piis><  was  thcio.  The  company 
entored  u  tortiions  gorpc,  followinf?  iv  valley 
throu>rh  which  ran  a  head  stream  of  the  preat 
river  Del  Norte.  Finally  they  came  to  wliere 
the  ascent  was  to  ln'jrin,  and  tlio  Hummit  range 
crossed.  Tlic  snow  was  deep,  tlie  cold  intense, 
the  acclivity  steep,  and  the  hw^v  rocks  project- 
ing. The  ascent  was  commenced  in  tiie  morn- 
in<^,  struggled  with  during  the  day,  an  elevation 
reached  at  which  vegetation  (wood)  ceased,  and 
the  summit  in  view,  when,  buried  in  snow,  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  freezing  with  cold,  and  in- 
capable of  furtherexertion,  the  order  was  given 
to  full  back  to  the  line  of  vegetation  where 
wood  would  ttlford  lire  and  shelter  for  the 
night.  AV'itli  gnat  care  the  animals  were  saved 
from  freezing,  and  at  the  first  dawn  of  day  the 
camp,  after  u  daybreak  breakfast,  were  in  mo- 
tion for  the  ascent.  Precautions  had  been  taken 
to  make  it  more  practicable.  Mauls,  prepared 
during  the  night,  were  carried  bj'  the  foremost 
division  to  beat  down  a  road  in  the  snow.  Men 
went  forward  by  relieves.  Mules  and  baggage 
followed  in  long  single  file  in  the  track  made  in 
the  snow.  The  mountain  was  scaled :  the 
region  of  perpetual  congelation  was  entered.  It 
was  the  winter  solstice,  and  at  a  place  v/liere 
the  summer  solstice  brought  no  life  to  vegeta- 
tion— no  thaw  to  congelation.  The  summit  of 
the  sierra  was  bare  of  every  tiling  but  snow,  ice 
and  rocks.  It  was  no  place  to  halt.  Pushing 
down  the  side  of  the  mountain  to  reach  the 
wood  three  miles  distant,  a  new  and  awfid  dan- 
ger presented  itself:  a  snow  storm  raging,  the 
freezing  winds  beating  up(jn  the  expo>ied  cara- 
van, the  snow  become  too  deep  for  the  mules  to 
move  in,  and  the  cold  beyond  the  endurance  of 
animal  life.  The  one  luuidred  and  twenty 
mules,  huddling  together  from  an  instinct  of 
self-preservation  from  each  other's  heat  and 
shelter,  froze  stiff  as  they  stood,  and  fell  over 
like  blocks,  to  become  hillocks  of  snow.  Leav- 
ing all  behind,  and  the  men's  lives  only  to  be 
saved,  the  discomfited  and  freezing  party 
scrambled  back,  recrossing  the  summit,  and 
linding  under  the  lee  of  the  mountain  some 
shelter  from  the  driving  storm,   and  in   the 


wood  that  was  reached  the  means  of  ninkiiip 
tires.  'i 

The  men's  lives  were  now  saved,  but  doBti- 
tute  of  every  thing,  only  a  renmant  of  provi-      ? 
si(ms,  and  not  even  the  resource  of  iln.  ,\^..^,\      [ 
mules   which  were  on  the  otlicr  side  of  the      f 
summit ;  and  the  distance  computed  at  ten  days      J 
of  tlieir  travel  to  tlie  nearest  New  .Nfexiean  xt-      ^ 
tlement.     The  guide,  and    three   picked   nun,      | 
were  despatched  thither  fur  some  Hupplit<i,  ami      I 
twenty  days  fixed  for  their  return.   When  tiny 
had  been  gone  sixteen  clays,  Fremont,  pieyctl 
upon  by  anxiety  and  misgiving,  set  oil'  after     [ 
them,  on  foot,  snow  to  the  wai^t,  blankets  ami 
some  morsels  of  food  (m  the  ba<;k:  the  binve     ^ 
Oodey,  his  draughtsman  Prcuss,  and  a  faithfid     V 
servant,  liis  only  C()inj)any.     When  out  six  days 
he  came  upon  the  camp  of  his  guide,  stationiuy 
and  apparently  without  plan  or  object,  and  ilic 
men  haggard,  wild  and  emaciated.     Not  seeing     | 
King,  tlie  principal  one  of  the  company,  and  on 
whom  he  nlied.  he  asked  for  him.    They  pointed 
to  an  older  camp,  a  little  way  ofl".  Going  there  he 
fcunid  the  man  dead,  and  partly  devoureil.     He 
had  died  of  exhaustion,  of  fatigue,  and  his  com- 
rades fed  njion  him.     Gathering  up  these  three 
snrvivi  rs,  Fremont  resumed  his  journey,  ami 
had  not  gono  far  before  he  fell  on  signs  of  In- 
dians— two  lodges,  implying  IT)  or  20  men,  and     { 
some  40  or  50  horses — all  recently  passed  alun;.-. 
At  another  time  this  would  have  been  an  aliuiii, 
one  of  his  fears  being  that  of  falling  in  witii  a 
war  party,    lie  knew  not  what  Indians  they 
were,  but  all  were  hostile  in  that  quarter,  mid 
evasion   the   only  security  against  them.    To 
avoid  their  course  was  his  obvious  resource :  on 
tlu;  contrary,  he  followed  it!  for  such  was  tlie 
desperation  of  liis  situation  that  even  a  change 
of  danger  had  an  attraction.    Pursuing  the  trail 
down  the  Jiel  Norte,  then  frozen  solid  over,  ami 
near  the  place  where  Pike  encamped  in  llie  win- 
ter of  ]H07-'8,  they  saw  an  Indian  behinJ  his 
part}',  stopped  to  get  water  from  an  air  hole.    1  h 
was  cautiously  apjiroached,  circumvented,  ami 
taken.   Fremont  told  his  name :  the  young  man,     , 
for  he  was  quite  young,  started,  and  asked  him  if    k 
he  was  the  Fivmont  tlmt  had  exchanged  presents     \ 
with  the  chief  of  the  Utahs  at  Las  Vegas  dc     J 
Santa  Clara  three  years  before  ?     He  was  an-     | 
swered,  yes.    Then,  said  the  young  man,  we  are    ^ 
friends  :  that  chief  was  my  father,  and  I  reracui-     f 
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bcr  you.  The  ineident  \vm  romantic,  liut  it 
did  not  Htop  there.  Tiiou^h  on  a  war  inroad 
uiwn  the  frontiers  of  New  Mexico,  the  younjr 
chief  )H.'('anie  his  ^iiide,  let  hiiu  have  four  horctes, 
conducted  liini  to  the  nei};lil)orlio(Kl  of  the  set- 
tlements, and  then  took  hJM  leave,  to  resume  his 
tchcmu  of  depredation  upon  the  frontier. 

Freuiont'H  party  reached  'I'nos,  wuh  sheltered 
in  the  hou.se  of  his  old  friend  (Jarson — ohliiine<l 
the  Hupplies  needed — sent  tliem  back  by  the 
bravo  Gmloy,  who  was  in  time  to  save  two- 
thirds  of  the  parly,  finding  the  other  third  deud 
along  the  road,  scuttered  at  intervals  as  eiuh  had 
sunk  cxhttUHted  and  frozen,  or  half  burnt  in  the 
Qa*  which  had  been  kindled  for  them  to  die  by. 
The  survivors  were  brought  in  by  Oodey,  some 
crippled  with  frozen  feet.  Fremont  found  liini- 
8clf  in  a  situation  which  tries  the  soul — which 
makes  the  is.sue  between  despair  and  heroism — 
and  leaves  no  alternative  but  to  sink  under  fate, 
or  to  rise  above  it.  His  whole  outfit  was  gone : 
his  valiant  numntain  men  were  one-third  dead, 
many  crippled:  ho  was  penniles-s,  and  in  a 
strange  place.  lie  res(dved  to  go  forward — 
nulla  vciftigia  rvtroraum  :  to  raise  another  out- 
fit, and  turn  the  mountains  by  the  Gila.  In  u 
few  days  it  was  all  done — men,  horses,  r.nns, 
provisions — all  acquired;  and tho expedition  re- 
sumed. But  it  was  no  longer  tho  tried  band  of 
mountain  men  on  whose  vigilance,  skill  and 
courage  he  could  rely  to  make  their  way 
through  hostile  tribes.  They  were  new  men, 
and  to  avoid  danger,  not  to  overcome  it,  was 
hif  resource.  The  Navnhocs  and  Apaches  had 
to  be  pas.sed,  and  eluded — a  thing  difficult  to  be 
(lone,  as  his  party  of  thirty  men  and  double  us 
many  horses  wouhl  make  a  trail,  easy  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  snow,  though  not  <lecp.  He  took 
an  unfrequented  course,  and  relied  upon  the 
secrecy  and  celerity  of  his  movements.  The 
fourth  night  on  the  dangerous  ground  the 
horses,  picketed  without  the  camp,  gave  signs 
of  alarm  :  they  were  brought  within  the  square 
of  fires,  and  tho  men  put  on  the  alert.  Day- 
break came  without  visible  danger.  Tho  camp 
moved  off :  a  man  lagged  a  little  behind,  con- 
trary to  injunctions :  the  crack  of  some  rifles 
sent  him  running  up.  It  was  then  clear  that 
tut"  were  discovered,  und  a  party  hovering 
round  them.  Two  Indians  were  seen  ahead: 
they  might  be  a  decoy,  or  a  watch,  to  keep  the 
party  in  view  until  the  neighboring  warriors 
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coulil  eome  in.  Kvasion  was  no  longer  possi- 
ble:  lighting  was  out  of  the  question,  for  the 
whole  hostile  country  was  ahead,  and  narrow 
defiles  to  be  passed  in  the  mountains.  All  de- 
peniled  upon  the  nddresH  of  the  commander. 
Helying  upon  Ids  ascendant  over  the  savage 
mind,  Fremont  took  his  interpreter,  and  went 
to  the  two  Indians.  (io<lcy  snid  he  should  not 
go  alone,  and  followed.  Approaching  them,  a 
deep  ravine  was  seen  iR'tween.  The  Indians 
beckoned  him  to  go  round  by  the  head  of  the 
mviiie,  evidently  to  place  that  obstacle  between 
him  and  his  men.  Symptoms  of  fear  or  distnist 
wotdd  mar  his  scheme:  so  he  went  boldly 
round,  accosted  them  omfldently,  and  told  his 
name.  They  had  never  heanl  it.  He  t(dd  them 
they  ought  to  be  ashamed,  not  to  know  their 
liest  friend;  inquired  for  their  tribe,  which  he 
wished  to  sec:  and  took  the  whole  air  of  con- 
fitlence  anil  friendship.  lie  saw  they  were  stag- 
gered. He  then  invited  them  to  go  to  his  camp 
where  the  men  had  halted,  and  take  breakfast 
with  him.  They  said  that  might  Im)  dangerous 
— that  they  had  shot  at  one  of  his  men  that 
morning,  and  might  have  killed  him,  and  now 
be  punished  for  it.  He  ridiculed  the  idea  of 
their  hurting  his  men,  charmed  them  into  tho 
camp,  where  they  ate,  and  smoked,  and  told 
their  secret,  and  became  messengers  to  lead 
their  tribe  in  one  direction,  while  Fremont  and 
his  men  esca|)ed  by  another ;  and  the  whole  ex- 
pedition went  through  without  lo8,s,  and  with- 
out molestation.  A  subsequent  winter  expedi- 
tion completed  the  (lesign  of  this  one,  so  dis- 
astrously frustrated  by  the  mistake  of  a  guide. 
Fremont  went  out  again  upon  his  own  expense 
— went  to  the  spot  where  the  guide  had  gone 
astray — followed  tho  course  described  by  the 
mountain  men — and  found  safe  and  easy  passes 
all  the  way  to  California,  through  a  good  coun- 
try, and  upon  the  straight  line  of  38  and  39  de- 
grees. It  is  the  route  for  tho  Central  Pacific 
Railroad,  which  the  structure  of  the  country 
invites,  and  every  national  consideration  de- 
mauds. 
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CHAPTER    CLXXVIII. 

PUKSIDKNTIAI,  KLFXTION. 

Party  conventions  for  thf  nomination  of  presi- 
diitial  candidates,  ha<l  now  become  an  institu- 
tion, and  a  power  in  the  povcriiment ;  nnd,  so 
far  as  the  party  was  concerned,  the  nomination 
was  the  election.  No  exiHrienco  of  the  evils  of 
this  new  power  liad  yet  checked  its  sway,  and 
all  parties  (for  three  of  them  now  appeared  in 
the  political  field)  went  into  that  mode  of  de- 
termining the  election  for  themselves.  The 
democratic  convention  met,  as  heretofore,  at 
Baltimore,  in  the  month  of  May,  and  was  nu- 
merously attended  liy  members  of  Congress, 
and  persons  holding  office  under  the  federal 
government,  who  would  be  excluded  by  the 
constitution  from  the  place  of  electors,  but  who 
became  more  than  electors,  having  virtually  su- 
preme power  over  tlic  selection  of  the  President, 
aa  well  as  his  electii>n,  so  far  as  the  party  was 
concerned.  The  two-thirds  rule  was  adopted, 
and  that  put  the  nomination  in  the  hands  of 
the  ml.iority,  and  of  the  trained  intriguers. 
Every  State  was  to  lie  allowed  to  give  the  whole 
number  of  its  electoral  votes,  although  it  was 
well  known,  now  as  heretofore,  that  there  were 
many  of  them  which  could  not  give  a  democratic 
electoral  vote  at  the  election.  The  State  of  New 
York  was  excluded  from  voting.  Two  sets  of 
delegates  appeared  from  that  State,  each  claiir- 
ing  to  represent  the  true  democracy :  the  con- 
vention settled  f  he  question  by  excluding  both 
sets  •  and  in  that  exclusion  all  the  States  which 
were  confessedly  unable  to  give  a  democratic 
vote,  were  allowed  to  vote ;  and  most  of  them 
voted  for  the  exclusion.  Massachusetts,  which 
had  "ever  given  a  democratic  vote,  now  gave 
twelve  votes  ;  and  they  were  for  the  exclusion 
of  New  York,  which  had  voted  democratically 
since  the  time  of  Mr.  Jefl'er.^ou  ;  and  whose  vote 
often  decided  the  fate  of  the  election.  The  vote 
for  the  exclusion  was  157  to  !>."):  and  in  this 
collateral  vote,  as  well  as  in  the  main  one,  the 
delegates  generally  vott'd  according  to  their  own 
will,  without  any  regard  to  the  people  ;  and  that 
If  i7/,  with  the  "">st  acf'r.e  and  managing,  was 
simply  to  produce  a  noniinatii'i  which  would 


bo  most  favorable  to  themselves  in  the  pri'si- 
dential  distribution  of  offices.  After  four  diivs' 
work  a  nomination  was  prorluced  Mr.  Lewis 
Cass,  of  Michigan,  for  President :  General  W-. . 
0.  Butler,  of  Kentucky,  for  Vice-Pre^idtnt.  Tliu 
construction  of  the  platform,  or  party  jjolitical 
creed  for  the  campaign,  was  next  enteivd  upon. 
and  one  was  produced,  i"'  rminably  long,  ami 
long  since  forgotten.  The  value  of  all  stirh 
constructions  may  Ik;  seen  in  conipaiing  what 
was  then  adopted,  or  rejected  as  political  tist. 
with  what  has  since  been  ecjually  rejected  (ir 
ado])ted  for  the  same  purpose.  For  cxaiii|)lo: 
the  principle  of  squatter  sovereignty,  that  i.s  to 
say,  the  right  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Irrritaricf 
to  decide  the  question  of  slavery  for  fheni.<i'lvis, 
was  then  reptidiated,  and  by  a  vote  virtiiallv 
unanimous :  it  is  since  adopted  by  a  voti  equally 
tnianinious.  Mr.  Yancy,  of  Alabama,  sulinittcl 
this  resolution,  as  an  article  of  deinocTiitic  faith 
to  be  inserted  in  the  creed  ;  to  wit ;  •  T/htl  the 
doctrine  of  non-interference  with  the  rii;hl.i  of 
property  of  any  portion  of  this  covfeileraliim.ln 
it  intlte Stateaor  in  the  Terriloriin.hyoxyulhir 
than  the  parties  inter^Meil  in  them,  is  tlw  trw 
republican  dor.irine  recognized  liy  this  Ixxhj." 
This  article  of  faith  was  rejected  ;  2ii>  apiinst 
;!fi  :  so  that,  up  to  the  month  of  May.  in  the  yiar 
1848,  scfuatter  sovereignty,  or  the  light  of  llic 
iidiabitants  of  a  territory  to  determine  the  (pics- 
tion  of  slavery  foi'  themselves,  was  rejected  ami 
ignored  by  the  democratic  party. 

The  whig  nominating  convention  nut  in 
Philadelphia,  in  the  month  of  .June,  and  sclecfcil 
(ieneral  Zachary  Taylor,  and  Millard  Filhnon'. 
Esq.,  for  their  candidates.  On  their  first  bal- 
loting, the  finally  successful  candidates  liickrd 
much  of  having  the  re(juisite  nuinlK'r  of  votes. 
there  l)eing  22  for  Mr.  Webster,  43  for  (ieiural 
Scott,  97  for  Mr.  Clay,  and  1 11  for  tieneral  Tay- 
lor. Eventually  General  Taylor  receiviil  llii' 
requisite  majority,  171— making  his  gains  from  ; 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  whose  vote  was  riduivii 
to  32.  The  nomination  of  General  Taylor  was 
avowedly  made  on  the  calrnlation  of  availa- 
bility—setting aside  both  Mr.  Clay  ami  Mr. 
Webster,  in  favor  of  the  military  pojjiilnrify  d 
Biiena  Vista,  Monterey,  Palo  Alto,  and  lii'sacii 
de  la  Pahna.  In  one  resiwct  the  whig  conven- 
tion was  more  democratic  than  that  of  the  de- 
UKJcracy  :  it  acted  on  the  principle  of  the  ma- 
jority to  govern. 
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But  there  waa  a  third  convention,  growing  out 
of  the  n>jection  of  the  Van  Buren  democratic 
delegates  at  the  Baltimore  democratic  con- 
vention— for  tlie  cxchision,  though  ostonKibly 
against  lx)th,  was  in  reality  to  get  rid  of  them — 
which  met  first  at  I'tioa,  and  afterwards  at 
Buffalo,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  nonji- 
nated  Mr.  Van  Biirtn  for  Prcvidont,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Francis  Adams  (son  of  the  late  John 
Quincy  Adams),  for  Vice-President.  This  con- 
vention also  erected  its  platform,  its  distinctive 
feature  Iv.-ing  an  opjwsition  to  slave  institutions, 
and  a  desire  toaboli.sh,  or  restrain  slavery  wher- 
ever it  constitutionally  could  l)e  done.  Three 
principles  were  lai<l  down :  First,  That  it  wius  the 
duty  of  the  federal  povernraent  to  abolish  shi- 
very wherever  it  could  constitutionally  l)e  done. 
Second,  That  the  States  within  which  slavery 
existed  had  the  sole  right  to  interfere  with  it. 
Thirdly,  That  CV^nj^rcss  alone  can  prevent  the 
existence  <if  slavery  in  the  territories.  By  the 
first  of  these  principles  it  would  1k'  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  abt)lish  shivery  in  the  District  of 
C(dunibia ;  by  the  second,  to  let  it  alone  in  the 
.*ltates  ;  by  the  third,  to  restrain  and  prevent  it 
ill  the  territories  then  free  ;  the  tlogma  of 
squatter  sovereignty  Iwing  abjure<l  b}*  this  lat- 
ter principle.  Tho  watchwords  of  th"  party,  to 
1k'  inscribed  on  their  banner,  were :  "  Fnr 
,,„,/"_"  /.V,r  .xpct'ch  "— "  Fire  labor"—"  Free 
men  " — from  which  thoy  incurred  the  appella- 
tion of  Frce-soilers.  It  waa  an  organization 
entirely  to  be  regretted.  Its  aspect  was  sec- 
tional— its  foundation  a  single  idea — and  its 
tendency,  to  merge  politi'al  principles  in  n 
slavery  contention.  The  Baltimore  deniocviilic 
convention  had  been  dominated  by  tho  .slavery 
question,  but  on  the  other  side  of  that  piostion. 
and  not  o,M>nly  and  profo.ssedly  :  but  here  was 
an  organization  resting  prominently  on  tho  sla-  I 
very  basis.  And  deeming  all  such  organization, 
no  matter  on  which  side  of  the  'iuestion,  a.s  i 
fraught  with  evii  to  the  Union,  this  writer,  on 
the  urgent  request  of  some  of  his  |iolitical  asso- 
ciates, went  to  Now  York,  to  interpose  his 
frieiidly  offices  to  get  the  Free-soil  organization 
aliaudoiied.  The  visit  wu.s  In'tween  the  two 
conventions,  and  before  the  nominations  and 
prtK-eeilings  had  become  final  :  but  in  vain. 
Mr.  Van  Buren  accepted  the  nomination,  and  in 
80  doing,  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
general  tenor  of  his  itolitical  conduct  in  niation 


to  slavery,  and  especially  in  what  relates  to  its 
existence  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  deemed 
thia  acceptance  unfortimate  to  a  degree  far  be- 
yond its  intlueiice  upon  persons  or  parties.  It 
went  to  impair  confidence  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  and  to  narrow  down  the  basis 
of  party  organization  to  a  single  idea;  and  that 
idea  not  known  to  our  ancestors  as  an  element 
in  political  organizations.  The  Free-aoil  plea 
wa.s,  that  the  Baltimore  democratic  convention 
had  done  the  same  ;  but  the  answer  to  that  was, 
that  it  was  a  general  convention  from  all  the 
States,  and  did  not  make  its  slavery  principles 
the  open  test  of  the  election,  while  this  was  a 
segment  of  the  party,  and  openly  rested  on  that 
ground.  Mr.  Van  Buren  himself  was  much 
op|)osed  to  ilia  own  nomination.  In  his  letter 
to  the  Buffalo  convention  he  .said:  ''  Yuu  all 
know,  from  my  letter  to  the  L'tiru  cotireuHon, 
ami  the  atiifideiice  you  repose  in  my  sincerity, 
how  ^.neatly  the  proceeilings  of  that  body,  i)i 
relation  to  iiiysrlf.  were  oppo-ted  to  my  earntxt 
wishes."  Vet  he  atx-epted  a  nomination  made 
against  his  earnest  wishes  ;  and  although  an- 
other would  have  l>een  nominated  if  he  ha<l  iv- 
fused,  yet  no  other  nomination  could  have  given 
such  emphasis  to  the  character  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  done  as  much  harm.  Senator  Henry 
Dodge,  of  Wisconsin,  had  first  l>een  proposed 
for  Vice-President ;  but,  although  opposed  to 
the  extension  of  slavery,  he  could  not  concur  in 
the  Buffalo  platform  ;  and  declinetl  the  nomina- 
tion. ( H  the  tliifo  parties,  the  whig  |)arty,  .so  fur 
as  slavery  waa  concerned,  acted  most  nationally  ; 
they  ignored  the  subject,  and  made  their  nomi- 
nation on  tho  platform  of  the  constitution,  the 
country,  and  the  character  of  their  candidate. 

The  issue  of  the  election  did  not  disappoint 
public  expectation.  The  State  of  New  York 
could  not  be  s|)ared  by  the  democratic  candidate, 
and  it  was  quite  sure  that  the  division  of  the 
party  there  would  deprive  >fr.  Citss  of  tho  vote 
of  that  State.  It  did  so :  and  these  'M\  votes, 
making  a  difference  of  72,  decided  the  election. 
The  vole  was  l(i;5  against  127,  iK'ing  tho  .>iamc 
for  the  vice-presidential  cajididates  as  for  their 
principt'  .  The  States  voting  for  Genonil  Tay- 
lor, '.vei  Massachusetts,  12;  Rhode  Island, 
4  ;  Connecticut,  <i ;  Vermont,  7  ;  Now  Vork,  '.W  ; 
Now  .fersey,  7;  Pennsylvania,  2t» ;  Dolawar*', 
'A;  Marylanil,  8;  North  rar<)lina,  II  ;  (Jeorgia, 
lU ;  Kentucky,  12;  Tennessee,  13;  Louisiana, 
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6  ;  Florirla,  3.  Those  voting  for  >f  r.  Cass,  were : 
Maine,  9 ;  New  Hampshire,  0 ;  Virginia,  17  ; 
South  Carolina,  9  ;  Ohio,  23 ;  Mississippi,  6 ; 
Indiana,  12;  Illinois,  9  ;  Alabama,  9  ;  Missouri, 

7  ;  Arkansas,  3  ;  Michigan,  5  ;  Texas,  ■^  ;  Iowa, 
4 ;  Wisconsin,  4.  The  Free-soil  canr (dates  re- 
ceived not  a  single  electoral  vote. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  not  without  its 
moral,  and  its  instruction.  All  the  long  in- 
trigues to  govern  it,  had  miscarried.  None  of 
the  architects  of  annexation,  or  of  war,  were 
elected.  A  victorious  general  overshadowed 
them  all ;  and  those  who  had  considered  Texas 
their  own  game,  and  made  it  the  staple  of  inces- 
sant plots  for  five  years,  saw  themselves  shiit 
out  from  that  presidency  which  it  had  been  the 
object  of  so  many  intrigues  to  gain.  Even  the 
slavery  agitation  failed  to  govern  the  election  ; 
and  a  soldier  was  elected,  unknown  to  political 
machinations,  and  who  had  never  even  voted  at 
an  election. 


CHAPTER    CLXXIX. 

LAST  MESSAGE  OP  MK.  POLK. 

The  message  opened  with  an  encomium  on  the 
conquest  of  Mexico,  nnil  of  the  citizen  soldiers 
who  volunteered  in  such  numl)crs  for  the  ser- 
vice, and  fought  with  such  skill  and  courage — 
saying  justly : 

"  Unlike  what  would  have  occurred  in  any 
other  country,  we  were  under  no  necessity  of 
resorting  to  draughts  or  conscriptions.  On  the 
contrary,  such  was  the  number  of  volunteers 
who  patriotically  tendered  their  services,  that 
the  cliief  difficulty  was  in  making  selections,  and 
doterniining  who  should  l)c  disappointed  and 
compelled  to  remain  at  home.  Our  citizen  sol- 
diers are  unlike  those  drawn  from  the  popula- 
tion of  any  other  country.  They  are  composed 
indiscriminately  of  all  professions  and  pursuits  : 
of  farmers,  lawyers,  physicians,  merchants,  man- 
ufacturers, mechanics,  and  "vborers ;  and  this, 
not  only  among  the  officers,  but  the  private 
soldiers  in  the  ranks.  Our  citizen  soldiers  are 
unlike  tho.se  of  any  other  country  in  other  re- 
spects. They  arc  armed,  and  have  been  accus- 
tonu'd  from  (heir  youth  up  to  handle  and  use 
firi'-arnjs  ;  and  a  lai^^e  proportion  of  them,  es- 
pecially in  the  western  and  more  newly  settled 
Stat*.'s,  are  exiKjrt  marksmen.  They  are  men 
wli  J  have  a  reputation  to  maintain  at  liome  by 
their  good  conduct  in  the  Held,    They  are  intel- 


ligent, and  there  is  an  individuality  of  cliaracter 
which  is  found  in  the  ranks  of  no  other  army. 
In  battle,  each  private  man,  as  well  as  every 
officer,  fights  not  only  for  his  country,  but  for 
glory  and  distinction  among  his  fellow-citizens 
when  ho  shall  return  to  civil  life." 

And  this  was  the  c"»o  in  a  foreign  war,  in 
which  a  march  of  two  thousand  miles  hud  to  be 
accomplished  before  *he  foe  could  be  reached : 
how  much  more  so  will  it  be  in  defensive  wsr— 
war  to  defend  our  own  borders — the  only  kind 
in  which  the  United  States  should  ever  be  on- 
gaged.  That  is  the  kind  of  war  to  bring  out  ail 
the  strength  and  energy  of  volunteer  forces ;  and 
the  United  States  have  arrived  at  the  point  tD 
have  the  use  of  that  force  with  a  promptitude, 
a  cheapneas,  and  an  efficiencj',  never  known  be- 
fore, nor  even  conct-Ived  of  by  the  greatest  mas- 
ters of  the  art  of  war.  The  electric  ti'k'fria]ih 
to  summon  the  patriotic  host :  the  steam  car  io 
precipitate  them  on  the  point  of  defence.  The 
whole  art  of  defensive  war,  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  United  States,  and  still  mori'.  what 
it  is  hereafter  to  be,  is  simplified  into  two  ju  in- 
ciples — accumulation  of  masses,  and  the  system 
of  inces.sant  attacks.  Upon  these  two  prin- 
ciples the  largest  invading  force  would  be  de- 
stroyed— shot  like  pigeons  on  tlieir  roost — by 
the  volunteers  and  their  rifles,  before  the  lum- 
bering machinery  of  a  scientific  army  could  be 
got  into  motion. 

The  largo  acquisition  of  new  territory  was 
fiercely  lighting  up  the  fires  of  a  .slavery  con- 
troversy, and  Mr,  Polk  recommended  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Missouri  compromise  line  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  as  the  most  effectual  and  easy 
method  of  averting  the  dangers  to  the  Union, 
which  he  saw  in  that  question.    He  said : 

"  Upon  a  great  emergency,  however,  and  under 
menacing  dangers  to  the  Union,  the  Mi.<soiiri 
compromise  line  in  respect  to  slavery  was 
adopted.  The  same  line  was  extended  fuitiier 
west  on  the  acquis!  tt  "n  of  Texa.s.  After  an  .ac- 
quiescence of  nearl_j  thirty  years  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  compromise  recognized  and  establi-Iied 
by  these  acts,  and  to  avoid  the  danger  to  the 
Lnion  which  might  follow  if  it  were  now  disre- 
garded, I  have  heretofore  expressed  the  oiiinion 
that  that  line  of  compromise  should  be  extended 
on  (he  parallel  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  min- 
utes from  the  westei-n  boundary  of  Texas,  where 
it  now  terminates,  to  the  Pacific  Oci'an.  This 
is  the  middle  line  of  compromise,  upon  wliich 
the  diflerent  sections  of  the  Union  may  meet,  as 
they  have  hitherto  met." 
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This  was  the  coinprotnise  proposition  of  the 
President,  but  there  were  arrayed  a';ainst  it 
|iurties  and  principles  which  repelled  its  adop- 
liuu.    First,  the  largo  party  which  denied  the 
power  of  Con^^rass  to  legislate  upon  the  subject 
of  s'lvery  in  territories.    Some  of  that  class  of 
politicians,  and  they  were  numerous  and  ardent, 
though  of  recent  conception,  were,  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  their  position,  compelled  to  oppose  a 
proposition  which  involved,  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent, the  exercise  of  that  denied  power.    Next, 
the  class  who  believed  in  the  still  newer  doc- 
trine of  the  .self-extension  of  slavery  into  all  the 
territories,  by  the  self-expansion  of  the  constitu- 
tion over  them.    This  class  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  any.  law  upon  the  subject — equally 
repulsing  congressional  legislation,  squatter  sov- 
ereignty, or  territorial  law.    A  third  class  ob- 
jected to  the  extension  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise line,  becau.se  in  its  extension  that  line, 
astronomically   the  same,    became    politically 
different.    In  all  its  original  extent  it  passed 
through  territory  all  slave,  and  therefore  made 
one  side  free :  in  its  extension  it  would  pass 
through  territory  all  free,  and  therefore  make 
one  side  slave.    This  was  the  reverse  of  the 
principle  of  the  previous  compromi.ses,  and  al- 
though equal  on  its  face,  and  to  shallow  obser- 
vers the  .same  law,  yet  the  transfer  and  planting 
of  slavery  in  regions  where  it  did  not  exist,  in- 
volved a  breach  of  principle,  and  a  shock  of  feel- 
ing, in  those  conscientiously  opjiosed  to  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  which  it  was  impossible  for 
tliem  to  incur.    Finally,  tho.so  who  wanted  no 
compromi.'ic — no  peace — no  rest  on  the  slavery 
question :  These  were  of  two  classes ;  first,  mere 
political  demagogues  on  each  side  of  the  agita- 
tion, who  wished  to  keep  the  question  alive  for 
their  own  political  elevation ;  next,  the  aboli- 
tionists, who  denied  the  right  of  pmperty  in 
slaves,  and  were  ready  to  dissolve  the  Union  to 
get  rid  of  association  with  slave  States  ;  and  the 
nullifiers,  who  wished  to  dissolve  the  Union,  and 
vho  considered  the  slavery  question  the  eflicient 
means  of  doing  it.    Among  all  these  parties,  the 
extension  of  the  Missouri  compromi.se  line  be- 
came an  impossibility. 

The  state  of  the  tmances,  and  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  government  for  the  last  year  of  the 
war,  and  the  first  year  of  peace,  was  concisely 
stated  by  the  President,  and  deserves  to  be  known 
ud  considered  by  all  who  would  study  that  part 


of  the  working  of  our  government.    Of  the  first 
period  it  says : 

"The  expenditures  for  the  same  peiiod,  in- 
cluding the  nece.s.sary  payment  on  account  of 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  public  debt,  and 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  first  instalment 
due  to  Mexico  on  the  thirtieth  of  May  next,  and 
o'her  expenditures  growing  out  of  the  war,  to 
be  paid  during  the  present  year,  will  amount, 
including  the  reimbur.sement  of  trca.sury  notes, 
to  the  sum  of  fifty-four  millions  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  dollars  and  six  cents  ;  leaving  an  estimated 
balance  in  the  Treasury  on  the  first  of  July, 
1840,  of  two  millions  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-four 
dollars  and  eighty-four  cents." 

Deducting  the  three  heads  of  expense  here 
mentioned,  and  the  expenses  for  the  year  ending 
the  30th  of  June,  1848,  were  about  twenty-five 
millions  of  dollars,  and  about  the  same  sum  was 
estimated  to  be  sufficient  for  the  first  fiscal  year 
of  entire  peace,  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1849. 
Thus : 

"  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  present, 
as  required  by  law,  the  estimate  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  The 
expenditures,  as  estimated  for  that  year,  are 
thirty- three  millions  two  hundred  and  thirteen 
thousand  one  humlred  and  fifty-two  dollars  and 
seventy-three  cents,  including  three  millions 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand  one 
hundred  and  two  dollars  and  eighteen  cents,  for 
the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  three  millions 
five  hundred  and  forty  thou.sand  dollars  for  the 
principal  and  interest  due  to  Mexico  on  the 
thirtieth  of  May,  1850 ;  leaving  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  millions  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  thousand  and  fift^  dollars  and  thirty-five 
cents  ;  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  ample  for 
the  ordinary  peace  expenditures." 

About  25  millions  of  dollars  for  the  future 
expenditures  of  the  government :  and  this  the 
estimate  and  cx{)enditure  only  seven  years  ago. 
Now,  three  times  that  amount,  and  increasing 
with  frightful  rapidity. 
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CHAPTER    CLXXX. 

FINANCIAL    WORKING    OF    THE    GOVERNMENT 
UNI>ER  THE  HARD  MONEY  SYSTEM. 

The  war  of  words  was  over :  the  test  of  ex- 
periment had  come :  and  the  long  contest  be- 
tween the  hard  money  and  the  paper  money 
advocates  ceased  to  ra^e.  The  issue  of  the  war 
with  Mexico  was  as  disastrous  to  the  paper 
money  party,  as  it  was  to  the  Mexicans  them- 
selves. The  capital  wa.s  taken  in  each  case, 
and  the  vanquished  submitted  in  quiet  in  each 
oase.  The  virtue  of  a  gold  and  silver  currency 
had  shown  itself  in  its  good  effects  upon  every 
branch  of  business — upon  the  entire  pursuits 
of  human  industry,  and  above  all,  in  assuring 
to  the  working  man  a  solid  compcn.sation,  in- 
stead of  a  delusive  cheat  for  his  day's  labor. 
Its  triumph  was  complete :  but  that  triumph 
was  limited  to  a  home  experiment  in  time  of 
peace.  War,  and  especially  war  to  bo  carried 
on  abroad,  is  the  great  test  of  currency ;  and 
the  Mexican  war  was  to  subject  the  restored 
golden  currency  of  the  United  States  to  that 
supreme  test :  and  here  the  paper  money  party 
—the  national  bank  sound-currency  party — felt 
sure  of  the  victory.  The  first  national  bank 
liad  been  established  upon  the  war  ar(,'ument 
presented  by  General  ilnmilton  to  President 
Washington :  the  second  national  bank  was 
born  of  the  war  of  1812:  and  the  war  with 
Mexico  was  confidently  looked  to  as  the  trial 
which  was  to  show  inadequacy  of  the  hard 
money  currency  to  its  exigencies,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  establishing  a  national  paper  curren- 
cy. Those  who  had  asserted  the  inadequacy 
of  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  world  to  do  the 
business  of  the  United  States,  were  quite  sure 
of  the  insufficiency  of  the  precious  metals  to 
carry  on  a  foreign  war  in  addition  to  all  domes- 
tic transactions.  The  war  came :  its  demands 
upon  the  solid  currency  were  not  felt  in  its  dimi- 
nution at  home.  Government  bills  were  above 
par  !  and  every  loan  taken  at  a  premium  !  and 
only  obtained  upon  a  hard  competition  !  IIow 
diflerent  from  any  thing  which  had  ever  been 
seen  in  our  country,  or  in  almost  any  country 
before.     The  last  loan  authorized  (winter  of 


'47-'48)  of  sixteen  millions,  brought  a  pi-omiiim 
of  about  five  hundred  thou.sand  dollars ;  and 
one-half  of  the  bidders  were  disappointed  and 
chagrined  because  they  could  get  no  part  nf  it. 
Compare  this  financial  result  to  that  of  lla-  war 
of  18 12,  during  which  the  federal  goveriiiiu'nt\Mi> 
a  mendicant  for  loans,  and  paid  or  sufi'ered  a  loss 
of  forty-six  millions  of  dollars  to  obtain  them. 
and  the  virtue  of  the  gold  currency  will  ftand 
vindicated  upon  the  test  of  war,  and  fortifin  war. 
as  well  as  upon  the  test  of  home  transact  ion:!. 
The  war  was  conducted  upon  the  !iard  inimcy 
basis,  and  found  the  basis  to  be  as  ainplc  a-. 
solid.  Payments  were  regular  and  real:  and. 
at  the  return  of  peace,  every  public  siTurity 
was  above  par,  the  national  coffers  full  of  jrdld ; 
and  the  government  having  the  money  on  hand, 
and  anxious  to  pay  its  loans  before  they  were 
due,  could  only  obtain  that  privilege  by  paying 
a  premium  upon  it,  sometimes  as  high  as  twen- 
ty per  centum — thus  actually  giving  one  dollar 
upon  every  five  for  the  five  before  it  was  due. 
And  this,  more  or  les.*!,  on  all  the  loans,  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  time  they  had  yet  to  run. 
And  this  is  the  crown  and  seal  upon  the  tri- 
umph of  the  gold  currency. 


CHAPTER    CLXXXI. 

COAFT  SITRVEY:    BELONGS  TO  THE  NAVY:  (ON 
VERTEI)    INTO    A    SKfAKATE    DKI'AUTMKNT 
EXPENSE    ANU    INTEUMINAUILITV  :     SlKHl.ll 
BE  DONK  BY  THE  NAVY,  A9  IN  (JliKAT  IIUIT 
AIN  :  MR.  BENTON'S  SPEECH  ;  EXTRACT. 

Mr.  Benton.  My  object,  Mr.  President,  is  to 
return  the  coast  survey  to  what  the  law  (Jirect- 
ed  it  to  be,  and  to  confine  its  execution,  after 
the  30th  of  June  next,  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. We  have  now,  both  by  law  and  in  faoi. 
a  bureau  for  the  purpose — that  of  Ordnaiuv 
and  Ilydrogrnjihy — and  to  the  hydro}:raplm'al 
section  of  this  bureau  properly  belongs  the  e.M- 
cuti(m  of  the  coast  survey.  It  is  the  very  bus! 
ne.ss  of  hydrography ;  and  in  Great  Britain, 
from  whom  we  borrow  the  idea  of  this  hin-caii. 
the  hydrographer,  always  a  naval  oflicer,  and 
operating  wholly  with  naval  forces,  is  'harped 
with  the  whole  business  of  the  coast  sunoy  of 
that  great  empire.      One  hydrographer,  and 
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witli  only  ton  vessels  until  lately,  conductH  the 
whole  survey  of  coastH  under  the  laws  of  that 
empire — sui-veys  not  confined  to  the  British 
Isles,  but  to  the  British  possessions  in  the  four 
quart'T-'  <'f  the  globe — and  not  merely  to  their 
own  po.sscssions,  but  to  the  coasts  of  all  coun- 
tries with  which  they  have  commerce,  or  expect 
war,  and  of  which  they  have  not  reliable  charts 
—even  to  China  and  the  Island  of  Borneo. 
Rear  Admiral  Beaufort  is  now  the  hydrogra- 
pher,  and  has  been  for  twenty  years ;  and  he 
has  no  civil  astronomer  to  do  the  work  for  him, 
or  any  civil  superintendent  to  overlook  and 
direct  him.  But  he  has  somebody  to  overlook 
him,  and  those  who  know  what  they  are  about 
—namely,  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty — and 
something  more  besides — namely,  the  IIou.se 
of  Commons,  through  its  select  ctmmiiUtt:^ — 
and  by  which  the  whole  work  of  this  hydro- 
grapher  is  most  carefully  overlooked,  and  every 
survey  brought  to  the  test  of  law  and  e.siK'dion- 
cy  in  its  inception,  and  of  economy  and  speed 
in  its  execution.  I  have  now  before  me  one  of 
the  examinations  of  this  hydrographer  before  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
made  only  last  year,  and  which  shows  that  the 
British  House  of  Commons  holds  its  hydro- 
(rrapher  to  the  track  of  the  law — confines  him 
to  his  proper  business — and  that  proper  busi- 
ness is  precisely  the  work  which  is  required  by 
our  acts  of  1807  and  18ol2.  Here  is  the  volume 
which  contains,  among  other  things,  the  exami- 
nation of  Rear  Admiral  Beaufort  [showing  a 
huge  folio  of  more  than  a  thousand  pages].  1 
do  not  mean  to  read  it.  I  merely  produce  it  to 
show  that,  in  Great  Britain,  the  hydrographer, 
a  naval  officer,  is  charged  with  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  coast  survey,  and  executes  it  exclu- 
sively with  the  men  and  ships  of  the  navy ; 
and  having  produced  it  for  this  purpose,  I  rend 
a  single  question  from  it,  not  for  the  .sake  of  the 
answer,  but  for  the  .sake  of  the  facts  in  the  (pie.;- 
tion.  It  relates  to  the  number  of  assistants 
retained  by  the  rear  admiral,  and  the  late  in- 
crease in  their  number.  The  (piestion  is  in 
these  words : 

"In  1834  and  1835  you  had  three  assistants 
—one  at  three  pounds  a  week,  anil  two  at  two 
puineas  a  week  ;  now  you  have  live  assistants 
—one  at  four  pounds  a  week,  three  at  three 
pounds,  and  one  at  three  guineas :  why  has  this 
increase  been  miule  ?  " 

The  answer  was,  that  these  assistants  had  to 


live  in  London,  where  living  was  dear,  and  that 
they  had  to  do  nnieh  work — for  example,  had 
printed  (iI,G31  charts  the  year  before.  I  pass 
over  the  answer  for  the  sake  of  the  question, 
and  the  facts  of  the  question,  and  to  contrast 
them  with  something  in  our  own  coast  survey. 
The  question  was,  why  he  had  increased  the 
number  of  the  a-ssistants  from  three  to  iive,  and 
the  compensation  of  the  principal  one  from 
about  SHt'O  to  about  $1,0(10,  and  of  the  othera 
from  about  $(U)0  to  about  $800  a  year  ?  And 
turning  to  our  Blue  Book,  under  the  head  of 
coast  survey,  I  find  the  number  of  the  assist- 
ants of  our  superintendent  rather  more  than 
three,  or  five,  and  their  .salaries  rather  more 
than  six,  or  eight,  or  even  ten  and  twelve  hun- 
dre<l  dollars.  They  a]tpear  thus  in  the  official 
list:  One  a.ssistunt  at  $3,5110  per  annum  ;  one 
lit  $2,51)0;  three  at  $2,000  each;  three  at 
$1,500  each;  four  at  $1,300  each;  two  at 
$1,000  each  ;  two  at  $Gl)0  each  ;  one  draughts- 
man at  $l,5tH) ;  another  at  $(100 ;  one  com- 
puter at  $1,500 ;  two  ditto  at  $1,000  each ;  one 
di-sbursing  officer  at  $2,000.  All  this  in  addi- 
tion to  the  su|)erintendent  himself  at  $4,500  as 
superintendent  of  coast  survey,  and  $1,500  as 
superintendent  of  weights  and  measures,  with 
an  as.sistant  al  $2,000  to  aid  him  in  that  busi- 
ness ;  with  all  the  paraphenialia  of  un  office  be- 
sides. 1  do  not  know  what  law  fixes  either 
the  mimber  or  coni])ensation  of  these  ^.ssistantB, 
nor  do  1  know  that  Congress  has  ever  troubled 
Itself  to  inquire  into  their  existence  :  but  if  our 
superintendent  was  in  P^ngland,  with  his  long 
catalogue  of  assistants,  the  question  whkh  I 
have  read  shows  that  there  would  be  on  in- 
(piiry  there. 

.Mr.  President,  the  cost  of  this  coast  survey 
has  been  very  givat,  and  is  becoming  greater 
every  year,  and,  expanding  as  it  does,  must  an- 
nually get  further  from  its  completion.  The 
direct  appropriations  out  of  the  Treasury  ex- 
ceed a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  (1,5U1>,725), 
besides  the  $18t),000  now  in  the  bill  which  I 
propose  to  reduce  to  $30^000. 

These  are  the  direct  appn/priations ;  but  they 
are  only  half,  or  less  ihun  half  the  actual  ex- 
pense of  this  survey.  The  indirect  expenses 
are  much  greater  than  the  direct  appropria- 
tions; and  without  prkteudmg  to  know  the 
whide  extent  of  them,  I  think  I  can  show  a  ta- 
ble which  will  go  Ob  high  as  $210,000  for  the 
last  year.    It  has  been  seen,  that  the  8U{)erin- 
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tendent  (for  I  suppose  tlint  astronomer  jh  no 
longer  the  recognized  title,  although  the  legul 
one)  is  authorized  to  get  from  the  Treasury 
Department  tjuantum  anfficil  of  men  and  Khips. 
Accordingly,  for  the  last  year  the  number  of 
vessels  was  thirteen — the  number  of  men  and 
officers  five  hundred  and  seventy-six — and  the 
cost  of  supporting  the  whole  about  $210,000  a 
year;  and  this  coming  from  the  navul  appro- 
priations proper. 

Thus,  sir,  the  navy  docs  a  good  deal,  antl 
pays  a  good  deal,  towards  this  coast  survey  ; 
and  my  only  objection  is,  that  it  docs  not  do 
the  whole,  and  pay  the  whole,  an<l  get  the 
credit  due  to  their  work,  instead  of  being,  as 
they  now  are,  unseen  and  unnoticed — eclipsed 
and  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  civil  superin- 
tendent and  his  civil  assistants. 

I  have  shown  you  that,  in  Great  Britain, 
the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  Hydrography  is 
charged  with  the  coast  survey ;  we  have  the 
same  bureau,  both  by  law  anil  in  fact ;  but  that 
bureau  has  only  a  divided,  and,  I  believe,  s\ibor- 
dinato  part  of  the  coast  survey.  We  haw  the 
expense  of  it,  and  that  expense  should  be  audod 
to  the  expense  of  the  coast  survey.  Great 
Britain  has  no  civil  superintendent  for  this 
business.  We  have  her  law,  but  not  her  prac- 
tice, and  my  njotion  in,  to  come  to  her  practice. 
We  should  save  by  it  the  whole  amount  of  the 
direct  appropriations,  saving  and  excepting  the 
email  appropriations  for  the  extra  expense 
which  it  would  bring  upon  the  navy.  The 
men  and  officers  are  inuler  pay,  and  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  work  to  do.  Our  naval  estab- 
lishment is  now  very  large,  and  but  little  to  do. 
The  ships,  I  suppose,  are  about  seventy ;  the 
men  and  officers  some  ten  thousand ;  the  ex- 
pense of  the  whole  establishment  Ijetwecn  eight 
and  nine  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  We  are  in 
a  state  of  profound  peace,  and  no  way  to  em- 
ploy this  large  naval  force.  Why  not  put  it 
upon  the  coast  survey  ?  I  know  that  officers 
wish  it — that  they  feel  humiliated  at  being  sup- 
posed inconiiieteiit  to  it — and  if  found  to  be  so, 
are  willing  to  pay  the  j)enalty,  by  being  dis- 
missed the  service.  Incompetency  is  the  only 
ground  upon  which  a  civil  superintendent  and 
a  list  of  civil  assistants  can  be  placed  over 
them.  And  is  that  objection  well  founded  ? 
Look  to  Maury,  whoso  name  is  the  synonym 
of  nautical  and  astronomical  science.    Look  to 


that  Dr.  Ix)cke,  once  on  the  medical  staff  of 
the  navy,  and  now  pursuing  a  career  of  soifnce 
in  the  AVest,  from  which  has  resulted  that  dis- 
covery of  the  magnetic  clo  \  and  tek'grii|ih  rc;:- 
ister  which  the  const  survey  now  uses,  and 
which  an  officer  of  the  navy  (Captain  Wilki>) 
was  the  first  to  apply  to  the  purposes  for  wliiili 
it  is  now  used. 

And  are  we  to  presume  our  naval  officers  in- 
conijietent  to  the  contliict  of  this  coast  sunoy, 
when  it  has  produced  such  men  as  tlii-se — when 
it  may  contain  in  its  bosom  we  know  not  liow 
many  more  such  ?  In  1807  we  had  no  navy— 
we  may  say  none,  for  it  was  small,  and  cdiii); 
down  to  nothing.  Then,  it  might  he  Jiistiliahk' 
to  employ  an  astronomer.  In  1832,  tlie  navy 
had  fought  itself  into  favor;  but  Mr.  lla.«s!er, 
the  father  of  the  coast  survey,  was  still  alive, 
and  it  was  justifiable  to  nnploy  him  a.^  an  as- 
tronomer. But  now  the*e  is  no  nerd  for  a 
civil  astronomer,  mucli  let  s  for  a  civil  superin- 
tendent ;  and  the  wliole  work  should  go  to  the 
navy.  We  have  naval  schools  now  for  the  in- 
struction of  officers  ;  we  liave  officers  with  tho 
liiu.'..Me  ambition  to  instruct  tluinsclves.  The 
American  character,  ardent  in  every  thing,  is 
pic-eininently  ardent  in  the  imrsiiit  ol'  kiinw- 
ledge.  In  every  walk  of  life,  from  the  hij:li(f^t 
to  the  lowest,  from  the  most  hunihle  nuchani- 
cal  to  the  highest  professional  eiiij)l()\nu'nt. 
knowledge  is  a  pursuit,  and  a  laudalile  ()t>Ject  of 
ambition  with  a  great  number.  AVe  aiv  ardent 
in  tlie  pursuit  of  wealth — equally  so  in  the  pur- 
suit of  science.  The  navy  partales  if  this  lau- 
dable ambition.  You  will  see  an  ininiensc 
number  of  the  naval  officers,  of  all  ages  and  of 
all  rank.s,  devoting  themselves,  with  all  the  ar- 
dor of  young  students,  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge :  and  are  all  these — the  whole  naval 
jirofession — to  be  told  that  none  of  them  arc 
able  to  conduct  the  coast  snney,  none  of  tlicm 
able  to  execute  the  act  of  1807,  none  of  them 
able  to  find  shoals  and  islands  within  twenty 
leagues  of  the  coast,  to  sound  a  haibor,  to  take 
the  distance  and  bearings  of  headlands  and 
capes — and  all  this  within  sixty  miles  of  the 
shore?  Are  they  to  be  told  this?  If  tlicy 
are,  and  it  could  bo  told  with  truth,  it  would 
be  time  to  go  to  reducing.  But  it  cannot  lie 
said  with  truth.  The  naval  officers  c.>n  not 
only  execute  the  act  of  1807,  but  they  ciiu  do 
any  thing,  if  it  was  proper  to  do  it,  which  tiio 
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present  coast  survey  la  engaged  in  over  and  bc- 
}ond  that  act.  They  can  do  any  thing  that  the 
British  oflicers  can  do ;  and  the  British  navai 
officers  conduct  the  coast  survey  of  tliat  great 
empire.  We  liave  many  that  can  do  any  thing 
that  Itcar  Admiral  Beaufort  can  do,  and  Ik;  has 
conducted  the  British  coast  survey  for  twenty 
years,  and  has  stood  examinations  before  .select 
committees  of  the  Britiu**  House  of  Commons, 
which  have  showed  that  no  civil  superintendent 
was  necessary  to  guide  him. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  large,  and  almost 
an  idle  navy  at  present.  We  have  a  home 
squadron,  like  the  British,  though  we  do  not 
live  on  an  island,  nor  in  times  subject  to  a  de- 
scent, like  England  from  Spain  in  the  time  of 
the  Invincible  ArIuadl^  or  from  the  Baltic  in 
the  times  of  Canute  and  llardicanute.  Our 
home  squadron  hus  nothing  to  do,  unless  it  can 
be  put  on  the  coast  survey.  We  have  a  Medi- 
terranean squadron ;  but  there  ere  no  longer 
pirates  in  the  Mediterranean  to  be  kept  in 
check.  We  have  a  Pacific  scpiadron,  and  it 
hus  iio  enemy  to  watch  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Give  thcde  squadrons  employment — a  part  of 
theni  at  least.  Put  them  on  the  coast  survey, 
as  many  as  possible,  and  have  the  work  finished 
— finished  for  the  present  age  as  well  as  for 
posterity.  We  hove  been  forty  years  about  it ; 
and,  the  way  we  go  on,  nmy  be  forty  more. 
TJic  present  age  wants  the  benefit  of  these  sur- 
veys, and  let  us  accelerate  them  by  turning  the 
na>y  upon  thrm — as  much  of  it  as  can  be  pro- 
perly employed.  Let  us  put  the  whole  work 
in  the  hands  of  the  navy,  and  try  the  cjuestion 
whciher  or  not  they  are  incompetent  to  it. 


CHAPTER    CLXXXII. 

PROPOSED  EXTENSION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  TIIE  TEUniToKIKS, 
WITH  A  VIEW  .TO  MAKE  IT  CAUUV  8LAVEKY 
INTO  CALIKOKNIA,  UTAH  AND  NEW  MEXICO. 

Thk  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico  had  been 
ratified  in  the  session  of  1847-'48,  and  all  the 
ceded  territory  became  subject  to  our  govern- 
nuiit,  and  needing  the  immediate  establishment 
of  territorial  governments :  but  such  were  the 
distractions  of  the  slavery  question,  that   no 


such  governments  coulil  be  formed,  nor  any  law 
of  the  I'nitcd  States  extended  to  these  newly 
acquired  and  orphan  dominions.  Congress  sat 
for  six  months  after  the  treaty  had  been  rati- 
fied, making  vain  efforts  to  provide  government 
for  the  new  territories,  and  adjourning  without 
accomplishing  the  work.  Another  session  had 
commenced,  and  was  coming  to  a  close  with  the 
same  fruitless  result.  Bills  had  been  introduced, 
but  they  only  gave  rise  to  heated  discussion. 
In  the  last  days  of  the  .session,  the  civil  and 
diplomatic  appropriation  bill,  coiumonly  called 
the  general  appropriation  bill — the  one  which 
provides  annually  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  withoui  the  passnge  of  which  the 
government  would  stop,  caine  up  from  the  House 
to  the  Senate.  It  had  readved  its  consideration 
in  the  Senate,  and  was  ready  t<)  Ijc  returned  to 
the  House,  when  Mr.  Walker,  of  Wiscrmsin, 
moved  to  attach  to  it,  iuider  the  name  of  amend- 
ment, a  section  providing  a  temporary  govern- 
ment for  the  ceded  territories,  anilextendini;  an 
enumerated  list  of  acts  of  Congress  to  tinni. 
It  was  an  unparliamentary  and  di.-orderly  pro- 
position,  the  proposed  anundment  being  incon- 
gmous  to  the  matter  of  the  npproiiriatiou  bill, 
and  in  plain  viidation  of  the  obvious  jtrinciple 
which  forbade  extraneous  matter,  and  especially 
that  which  was  vehemently  contested,  from  go- 
ing into  a  bill  upon  the  passagi^  of  which  the 
existence  of  the  government  depended.  The 
[iroposition  met  no  favor:  it  would  have  died 
out  if  the  mover  had  not  yielded  to  a  Southern 
.solicitation  to  insert  the  extension  of  the  consti- 
tution into  his  amendment,  so  as  to  extend  that 
fundamental  law  to  those  for  whom  it  was  never 
nuide,  and  where  it  was  inapplicable,  and  im- 
practicable. The  novelty  and  stranjieness  of 
the  proposition  called  up  Mr.  Webster,  who 
said : 

''  It  is  of  importance  that  we  should  s(ek  to 
have  clear  ideas  and  correct  notions  of  tln'  (pies- 
tion  which  this  amendment  of  the  nu-ndur  from 
Wisconsin  has  preseiite<l  to  iis;  and  esjieciaDy 
that  we  should  seek  to  get  some  conception  of 
what  is  meant  by  the  proposition,  in  a  law,  to 
'extend  the  constitution  of  the  Inilid  States 
to  the  territories.'  Why,  sir,  the  thing  is  utterly 
impossible.  All  the  legislation  in  the  world,  in 
this  general  form,  could  not  accomplish  it. 
There  is  no  can.«e  for  the  operation  of  the  legis- 
lative power  in  sue  h  a  manner  as  that.  The 
constitution — what  is  it?  We  exten<l  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  by  law  to  terri- 
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torv  !  What  is  (he  roiistitution  f)f  llio  rnitcil  ninciidincnt,  took  the  luw  coiirrption  of  oiiriy- 
vSUitos  ?  Is  not  its  vir.v  lirst  i,riiici|)lc'.  timt  nil  1  i„g  the  constitiition  into  thorn;  wlu.h  uriivin;: 
within  its  inlhuna-  and  <-on.|.reh..nH.on  shall  Ik-  ,  „,^.  „„,,  recopni/.i„R  slavery,  and  hoin;;  the 
represent  I'd   iii  the  Icjrislatiire  whicli  it  estah-  '       ,         ,.,,,•  ,, 

lishes.  with  not  .,nly  a  riKhl  of  .leimte  and  .v  N'Ti^'n''  '"w  of  the  lan.l,  it  would  over-nd,.  tht- 
•  ipht  to  vote  in  hoth  Ilonsus  of  ("oiipress.  hut  a  anti-shivery  laws  of  the  territory,  and  plai  ;lif 
ri;.'ht  to  partake  in  the  elu)ieo  of  the  I'resident    institution  of  slavery  under  its  yKp;is,anil        re 


the  reaeh  of  any  territorial  law,  or  law  of  i 
Kress  to  alK''isli  't.  He,  th<  refore,  eai.ie  to 
defence  of  his  own  proposition,  and  Ihim  i  [ 
to  Mr.  Wehster : 


111,' 
led 


and  Vice-l'ivsidenl  ?  And  c:in  we  hy  law  ex 
tend  tlicse  rights,  or  any  <if  them,  to  a  terri- 
tory of  the  I'liited  States?  Every  hody  will 
sec  that  it  is  aitojret'ier  iinpractirahle.  It 
comes  to  this,  then,  that  the  constitution  is  to 
l)e  extended  as  far  i\<--.  practicahle  ;  hut  how  far 
that  is.  is  to  l)e  decided  hy  the  I'resident  of  the  ''  I  rise,  not  to  detain  t7.»  P^nnt.'  to  nr,  roii- 
United  States,  and  the -for'  he  is  to  have  ahso-  :  siderahjc  e\,rnt,  he;  tt  miiivc  a  few  remaiks 
lute  and  d(  'i»ic  r--vr.  '.hi  is  tlie  judjie  of  >ip"»  tlie  p'.opo.sjtion  first  advanced  l)y  (lie 
vh.'l  is  sn,f,>>.i<?,  '.HI  m;  .V  s  unsniui'hle;  r\nd  senator  from  New  Jersey,  fully  endorsed  l)y 
(',  imt  he  tlii!!;  ;  M.'ifjiM'  's  suitable,  and  what  he  !  <he  .>^enator  from  New  Hampshire,  and  pirtly 
thinks  ir  suit..' )i.  ■.  ;fii  itahle.  He  is  'ow«i.'«  ;  t'"<lo''sed  hy  the  .senator  from  Ma-ssachiiselts, 
ill  liiH- ;  ..ml  w  it*  ; ;  t(ii»  he'  to  say,  in  peneral  '  that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  di^s 
terms,  that  the  i  iv>ident  •■'■<  '"  Vnited  States  I  not  extend  to  the  territories.  That  it  tlie  point. 
shall  novrn  this  territory  us  hi  sees  lit  tillCou-  !  •  nm  very  happy,  sir,  to  hear  this  ju-opositi,  a 
pn'ss  makes  fui  tlier  provision.  Now  if  the  p.-n-  :  thus  as.serted,  for  it  will  have  the  ellect  of  nar- 
tleman  will  he  kind  enough  to  tell  me  what  <  rowinf:  very  preatly  the  controversy  lutwceii 
ju-inciple  of  the  constitution  he  supposes  suita-  [  the  North  and  the  South  as  it  rc}rards  the  sin- 
hlc.  what  discriminatioti  he  can  draw  hetween  :  very  (piestion  in  comiection  with  the  territories. 
suitable  and  uns\iitable  which  he  jiroposes  to  It  is  an  implied  atlmission  (m  the  part  of  tU<ise 
follow.  I  shall  he  instructed.  Let  me  say,  that  '  pentlemen.  thai,  if  the  constitution  d<Ks  extend 
in  this  jreneral  sense  there  is  no  such  thinj^  us  |  <<>  the  territories,  the  South  will  Ih'  protected  in 
extending  the  constitution.  The  ciuistitution  is  ,  the  eujoynunt  of  its  pro|K'rty— that  it  will  Ik- 
extended  over  the  Cuited  States,  and  over  noth-  'ui<ler  the  shield  of  the  constitution.  V  i  can 
inn  else.  H  cannot  he  extended  over  any  thin-j;  '  l»it  "o  other  interpretation  upon  the  i)ropositi<>n 
except  over  the  old  States  and  the  new  States  }  which  the  ^;entlemen  have  made,  than  that  tlie 
that  shall  come  in  hereafter,  when  they  do  come  '  constitution  does  not  extend  to  the  territories. 
in.  There  is  a  want  of  acem-acy  of  ideas  in  this  '  Then  the  simple  questi<m  is.  does  the  conslitu- 
resjiect  that  is  (piite  remarkable amonfreniinenl    tion  oxtend  to  the  territories,  or  does  it  not  ex- 


jrentlemen.  and  especiallj-  profession.d  and  Judi- 
cial fientlemen.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  jiranted 
that  the  ri}rht  of  trial  by  jury,  the  luihi'ds  cu- 
piis,  and  every  jirinciple  <lesi;ined  to  pi-otect  per- 
sonal liberty,  is  exlinded  by  force  of  the  consti- 
tution itself  over  every  new  territory.  That 
proposition  cannot  be  maintained  at  all.  How 
do  you  arrive  at  it  by  any  reusoninjr  or  deduc 


tend  to  them?  Why,  the  constitution  inter- 
jirels  itself.  It  pronounces  it.sclf  to  In;  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land." 


When  Mr.  Webster  heard  this  syllofristic  as- 
sertion, that  t'le  constitution  beinp  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  and  the  territories  beiu}:  a  jiart 
tion  .'  It  can  he  oul}'  arrived  at  by  the  loosest  '  "<"  the  lan<l.  pri-o  the  constitution  bein-r extended 
of  all  possible  constructions.  It  is  said  that  j  to  them  would  bo  their  supreme  law  :  when  lie 
this  must  be  so.  else   the  rijiht  of  the  luilwn.'i  |  i,^.jj,.,i  ^^^■^^  i,^.  called  out  from  his  .«eat— ■  M/i.// 

coriiits   wotdd    be    lost.       liuloubte<lly    these  i  ,       ,,„     »,     ,,  ,,  ,.    ,         .      . 

•  ,'.  ,  ,  p        111       I    c  .    .1  I  III  11(1  r"     Air.  Calhoun  replied,  savm^: 

rii^hts  must  lie  conferred  by  law  iiefore  they  can  i  '        >     .     ^ 

be  enjoyed  in  a  territory."  j      i.'n,e  hind;   the  territories   of  the   Inited 

^^  ,   -,      ,,.  „  .  .„.  .,     I  States  are  a  part  of  the  land.     It  is  theMipivine 

It  was  .lot  Mr.  A\  alker,  of  \\  isconsm,  the  I  ,.,,^.^  ,„^^  ^..j^,,;,,  ^,,jj  ,i„,i^,,  „,•  „,^.  states  of  thi. 

mover  of  the  proposition,  that  replied  to  Mr.  |  Inion  merely,  but  wherever  our  flu;:  waves- 
Webster:  it  was  the  prompter  of  the  measure 
that  flid  it,  ami  in  a  way  to  show  immediately 
that  this  extension  of  the  constitution  to  terri- 
tories was  nothiu};  but  a  new  scheme  for  the 
extension  of  slavery.  Denying  the  power  of 
Conprress  to  legislate  upon  slavery  in  territories 
— finding  slavery  actually  excluded  from  the 
ceded  territories,  an<l  de.'^irous  to  get  it  there — 
Mr.  Calhoun,  the  real  author  of  Jlr.  Walker\s 


wherever  our  authority  goes,  the  constitution  in 
part  goes,  not  all  its  provi>ions  certainly.  I'Ui 
all  its  suitable  provisions.  Why.  <'au  we  lia\e 
any  authority  beyond  the  constitution  ?  I  pi'' 
the  (Hiestion  solemnly  to  gentlemen  ;  if  tiie  reii- 
stilution  does  not  go  there,  how  aiv  we  to  have 
any  authority  or  jurisdiction  whatever  .'  Is  ii'i 
Ci'iigiess  the  ci-eature  of  the  constitution;  tine> 
It  not  hold  its  existence  upon  the  tenure  of  t!ie 
continuance  of  the  constitution ;  and  would  it 
not  be  annihilated  upon  the  destrucliou  of  that 
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instnuiipnt,  and  the  con.>ioqncnt  clis..iolntion  of 
ttiin  confedorncy  ?  And  nlmll  wc,  the  creature 
of  tlic  constitution,  pretend  thnt  we  Imve  any 
authority  Ix-yond  the  reach  of  the  constitution? 
Sir.  we  w(  re  to!  1,  a  few  days  since,  that  thi' 
conrt.s  of  '.he  I'n't'-d  Suites  had  'nade  a  deeiHin 
that  tl.o  con.s*;tntion  did  not  extend  to  the  ter- 
ritories '"•ithout  an  act  of  Con(;r(Hs.  I  confesn 
that  I  wa.s  incrcdidouH  and  am  ill  incredidoiis 
t  at  any  trihiitiul,  pretending  t;  have  a  know- 
ledge of  our  .system  of  government,  as  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  r'lght  to  have,  could  have 
pronounced  such  a  monstrous  judgment.  I  am 
m''ine<'  tliink  that  it  is  an  error  which  has 
Uen  tinjustly  attributed  to  them  ;  hut  if  they 
have  made  sucli  a  decision  its  that,  I  for  one  say, 
th  it  it  ought  not  and  never  can  he  respected. 
The  territories  belong  to  us ;  they  are  ours  ; 
that  i.s  to  say,  they  arc  the  propi-rty  of  the 
thirty  States  of  the  I'nion  ;  and  we,  as  the  re- 
presentatives of  those  thirty  States,  have  the 
right  to  exercise  ail  that  authority  and  jurisdic- 
tion which  ownership  carries  with  it." 

Mr.  Webster  replied,  with  showing  that  the 
constitution  was  made  for  States,  not  territories 
— thit  no  part  of  it  went  to  a  territory  unless 
specifically  extended  to  it  by  act  of  Congres.s — 
that  the  territories  from  first  to  last  were  gov- 
erned as  Congress  chose  to  govern  them,  inde- 
IX'ndcntly  of  the  constitution  and  often  contrary 
to  it,  as  in  denying  them  representatives  in  Con- 
gress, a  vote  for  President  and  Vice-l'resideut, 
the  protection  of  the  Supreme  Court — that  Con- 
gress was  constantly  doing  things  in  the  terri- 
tories without  constitutional  objection  (as  mak- 
ing mere  local  roads  and  bridges)  which  could 
not  Ixi  attempted  in  a  State.     He  argued : 

■'  The  constitution  as  the  gentleman  contends. 
Qxtcnds  over  the  territories.  How  does  it  get 
there  ?  I  am  surprised  to  hear  a  gentleman  so 
distinguished  as  u  strict  constiuctioni>t  aflirni- 
ing  that  the  constitution  of  the  Crited  States 
extends  to  the  territories,  without,  showing  us 
any  clause  in  the  constitution  in  any  way  lead- 
ing to  that  result;  and  to  hear  the  geiitleman 
maintaining  that  position  without  shnwiiig  iis 
any  way  in  which  such  a  result  could  be  inferred. 
increiLses  my  surprise. 

"  One  idea  further  upon  this  branch  of  the 
subject.  The  constitution  of  the  I'nited  States 
extending  over  the  territories,  and  no  other  law- 
existing  there  !  Why,  I  beg  to  know  how  any 
government  could  proceed,  without  any  other 
authority  existing  there  than  such  as  is  created 
hy  the  constitution  of  the  I'nited  States  / 
Does  the  constitution  of  the  I'nited  States 
settle  titles  to  land  1  Does  it  regulate  the 
rights  of  pro|)erty  ?  Does  it  (ix  the  relations 
ol^  parent  and  child,  guanlian  and  ward  !  The 
constituliun  of  the   L'uited  States  establishes 


w\'U  his  office  in  that 
tf.nn  of  years,  and  is 


what  the  gentleman  ckIIs  a  cr)nfederation  '"■ir 
I  certain   great    piirpoo ■.,  leaving  all    the   grtat 
I  mass  of  laws  which  is  to  govern  society  to  de- 
rive  their   existence    from    Stale    enaclnients. 
That  is  the  just  view  of  the  slate   of   things 
under  the  constitution.     And  a  State  or  terri- 
tory that  has  no  law  but  such  as  it  derives  fron* 
the  constitution  of  the  Inited  States,  must   I 
entirely  without  any  Slate  or  territorial  g<  v 
,  ernment.     The   honorable  senator  from  South 
Carolina,  conversant    with    the   subject    as    he 
must  be,  from  his   long  cxjierieiice  in   diU'erent 
!  branches  of  the  government,  must   know  that 
the  Congress  of  the  I'nited  States  have  estab- 
lished principles  in  ivgard  to  the  territories  tliat 
'  are  utterly  repuguaiit  to  the  coii>tiliitii>n.    The 
cinistitiitioiiofthe  I'nited  States  has  provided  fur 
them  an  inde|ii'Utlent  judiciary  ;  for  the  judge  of 
every  court  of  the  I'nited  Statis  holds  his  (Jtice 
upon  the   tenure  of  good  lahavior.     Will   the 
gentleman  saj  th;     '-m  any  court  established  in 
the  t(  rritories  tl     jiuv. 
'  way  ?     lie  hold.s  •;  fo' 
Immovable  at  i    ,ciit         'iscretion.      How  did 
we  govern    I  '  ;u, '  n.i    l-el"  re  it  was   a   State.' 
Did  till' wri'      ' 'i<i '-  ;.i  cor/jz/.v  exist   in   Louisi- 
ana during   .(S   .'  '-(.oiial  ixiiiteiice  ,'     Or  the 
;  right   to  tri.  I   bj  ,  ui\\  ?     Who  ever  beard  of 
trial  by  jnr-   'here  Im'I'oiv  the  law  creating  the 
territorial  "'   .-nt  gave  the  right  to  trial  by 

jury  ?    No  m    .   Ami  I  do  not  believe  that  then; 
is  any  new  light  now  to  be  thrown  iipnii  the 
history  of  the  proceedings  of  this  government 
in  relation  to  that  matter.     When  new  territory 
;  has  been  aei|iiired  it  has  always  been  subject  to 
;  the  laws  of  Congress.  !o  such  laws  as  Congress 
thought  proper  to  pass  for  its  immediate  gov- 
i  ernment,  for  its  government  during  its  teri itoiial 
!  eristeiice.  during  the  preparatory  state  in  which 
"'  was  to  remain  until  it  was  leady  to  come  into 
he  Union  as  one  of  the  family  of  States." 

I  All  this  was  sound  constitutional  law.  or, 
I  rather,  was  veracious  history,  showing  that  Con- 
gress governed  as  it  plea.sed  in  the  territories 
independently  of  the  constitution,  and  often  con- 
♦j'ary  to  it ;  and  conseiiuently  that  the  constitu- 
tion did  not  extend  to  it.  Mr.  Webster  then 
showed  the  puerility  of  the  idea  that  the  constitu- 
tion went  over  the  territories  because  th'-y  were 
"/(»/('/,"  and  e.\jiosed  the  falh'..y  of  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  coiistilulio!.,  even  if  extended  to  a 
territory,  coul'!o|H.'rai<-  there  of  itself,  and  with- 
out a  law  oi  Congress  made  under  it.  This  fal- 
L-'CV  wasexjiosed  by  showing  that  Mr.  (.".illioun, 
in  quoting  the  constitution  as  the  supreme  law  ol 
the  land,  had  omitted  the  essential  woids  which 
were  part  of  the  same  claii.se,  and  which  couples 
with  that  supremacy  the  laws  of  Congress  made 
in  pursuance  uf  the  constitution.     Thus : 
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"  Tho  lionnrultlo  hcii'itor  from  Smith  Cnroliim 
arpuc's  that  the  conHtitution  «k'(lmvH  itself  to  be 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  that,  therefore,  itinuHt 
extend  over  the  territories.  '  The  land,'  I  take 
it,  nietiiiH  the  land  over  which  the  constitution 
is  established,  or,  in  other  wordn,  it  nieann  the 
States  iiniteil  under  the  constitution.  Hut  does 
not  the  ^>ntleinan  Hce  at  once  that  the  argument 
would  prove  a  great  deal  too  much  7  The  con- 
stitution no  more  says  thut  the  constitution 
itself  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  than 
it  says  that  tho  InwR  of  Congress  shall  >>e  the 
supn-me  law  of  the  land.  It  <ieclares  that  the 
constitution  and  tho  law  of  Congress  passi-d 
under  it  shall  bo  tho  supreme  law  of  the  land." 

The  question  took  a  regular  slavery  turn,  Mr. 
Calhoun  avowing  his  intent  to  lie  to  carry 
slavery  into  the  territories  under  the  wing  of 
the  constitution,  and  ojwnly  treated  as  enemies 
to  the  South  all  that  opposed  it.  Having  taken 
the  turn  of  a  slavery  question,  it  gave  rise  to 
all  the  dissension  of  which  that  subject  had  be- 
come the  parent  since  the  year  18.15.  By  a 
close  vote,  and  before  the  object  hud  been  under- 
stood by  all  the  senators,  the  amendment  was 
iigned  to  in  the  Senate,  but  immediately  dis- 
agreed to  in  tho  House,  and  a  contest  brought 
on  between  the  two  Houses  by  which  the  great 
appropriation  bill,  on  which  the  existence  of  the 
government  depended,  was  not  passed  until 
after  the  constitutional  expiration  of  the  Con- 
gress at  midniglit  of  the  third  of  March,  and 
was  signed  by  Mr.  Polk  (after  he  had  ceased  to 
be  President)  on  the  4th  of  Mai-ch — the  law 
and  his  approval  1  eir.g  antedated  of  the  ikl,  to 
prevent  its  invalidity  fr>ni  apjjearing  on  the 
face  of  the  act.  (Jreat  was  the  heat  which 
niauifested  itself,  and  imminent  the  danger  that 
Congress  would  break  up  witlu  Jt  passing  the 
general  appropriation  bill ;  and  that  the  govern- 
ment would  stop  until  a  new  Congress  could  be 
assembled — many  of  the  members  of  which 
remained  still  to  be  elected.  Many  members 
refused  to  vote  after  midnight — which  it  then 
was.    Mr.  Cass  said  : 

"  As  I  am  among  those  who  l)olieve  that  the 
term  of  this  session  has  cxpiretl,  and  that  it  is 
incompetent  for  us  now  to  do  I'jusiness,  I  can- 
not vote  upon  any  motion.  I  have  sat  here  as 
a  mere  looker  on.  T  merely  desire  to  explain 
why  I  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings." 

Mr.  Yulee,  of  Florida,  moving  an  adjourn- 
ment, said : 

''  I  should  be  very  sorry,  indeed,  to  make  any 


pronosition  which  may  in  any  degree  run  counter 
to  tlie  gi'neral  sentiment  of  the  Senate  ;  but  ( 
feel  bound,  laboring  under  the  strong  convic- 
tion  that  I  do,  to  arrest  at  everv  stej),  ami  by 
every  means,  any  recorded  ju<lgment  of  tho 
Senate  at  a  time  when  we  are  not  legally  en- 
gaged in  the  discharge  of  our  senatorial  (lutieji, 
I  agree  entirely  in  the  view  taken  by  the  senator 
front  Michigan." 

Mr.  Turney,  of  Tennessee,  said : 

"  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  we  have 
no  right  to  sit  here.  The  time  has  expired ; 
one-third  of  this  b(Hly  are  not  present  at  all. 
and  the  others  have  no  right  to  sit  here  us  a 
part  of  Congress.  Rut  a  motion  has  been  made 
for  adjournment,  and  the  presiding  ollicer  hnn 
refused  to  entertain  that  motion.  This  Uiiig 
the  case,  I  must  regard  all  that  is  done  as  Unnu 
in  violation  of  the  constitution,  or,  ratlii  r,  not 
in  pursuance  of  it.  It  appears  to  me  that  wo 
sit  here  more  in  the  character  of  a  town  niinting 
than  as  the  Senate  of  the  Uiiitetl  Siatis, 
and  that  what  we  do  is  no  more  binding  on  tlie 
.\merican  people  than  if  we  did  it  nl  a  tnun 
meeting.  I  shall  express  no  opioion  by  sayiii;; 
yea  or  nay  on  the  question  before  the  Sciiate. 
At  the  same  time.  I  protest  against  it.  as  iKiiig 
no  part  of  the  constitutional  proceedings  of  tlie 
Senate  of  the  United  States." 

Jlr.  Benton,  and  many  others,  declined  to 
vote.  The  House  of  Kcpresentativcs  had  ceafed 
to  act,  and  sent  to  tho  Senate  the  customary 
message  of  adjournment.  The  Picsi<li'nt  who. 
according  to  the  usage,  had  remaii>ed  in  the 
capitol  till  midnight  to  sign  bills,  had  gone 
home.  It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  fourth,  and  the  greatest  confusion  and  dis- 
order prevailed.  Finally,  Mr.  Webster  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  vote,  by  which  the  Senate 
icccded  from  the  amendment  it  had  adopted, ex- 
tending the  constitution  to  the  territories  ;  and 
that  recession  leaving  the  appropriation  bill  free 
from  the  encumbrance  of  the  slavery  question, 
it  was  immediately  passed. 

This  attempt,  pushed  to  the  verge  of  break- 
ing up  the  government  in  pursuit  of  a  newly  in- 
vented slavery  dogma,  was  founded  in  errors  ton 
gi'oss  for  misapprehension.  In  the  first  placi', 
as  fully  shown  by  Mr.  Webster,  the  constitu- 
tion was  not  made  for  territories,  but  for  Statis. 
In  the  second  place,  it  cannot  operate  any  where, 
not  even  in  the  States  for  which  it  was  made, 
without  acts  of  Congress  to  enforce  it.  This  is 
true  of  the  constitution  in  every  particular. 
Every  part  of  it  is  inoperative  until  put  into 
action  by  a  statute  of  Congress.    The  constitu- 
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tion  allown  tho  President  a  nalary :  he  cannot 
touch  a  dollar  of  it  without  nn  act  of  Cnn(^>HR. 
It  allowH  the  recovery  of  fugitive  KJavcH:  you 
cannot  recover  one  without  an  act  of  CongreH.s. 
And  HO  of  every  clause  it  contains.  Tho  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  constitution  to  tcrritoricH, 
with  a  view  to  it.s  trnnsportntion  of  slavery 
along  with  it,  was  then  futile  and  nugatory, 
until  an  act  of  Congress  Hhould  be  pus.sed  to 
vitalize  slavery  under  it.  So  that,  if  the  ex- 
tension had  been  declared  by  law,  it  would  have 
answered  no  purpose  except  to  widen  the  Held  of 
the  slavery  agitation — to  establish  a  new  point 
of  contention — to  give  a  new  phase  to  the  em- 
bittered contest — and  to  alienate  njore  and  more 
from  each  other  the  two  halves  of  the  Tnion. 
But  the  extension  was  not  declared.  Congres.s 
did  not  extend  the  constitution  to  tho  Terri- 
tories. The  proposal  was  rejected  in  both 
Houses  ;  and  immediately  tho  crowtiing  dogma 
is  invented,  that  the  constitution  goes  of  itself 
to  tho  territories  without  an  act  of  Congress, 
and  executes  itself,  so  far  a.s  slavery  i.s  concerned, 
not  only  without  legislative  aid,  but  in  deflance 
of  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  territory. 
This  is  the  la.st  slavery  creed  of  the  Calhoun 
school,  and  the  one  on  which  his  di.sciplcs  now 
stand — aiid  not  with  any  barren  foot.  They 
apply  the  doctrine  to  existing  territories,  and 
make  acquisitions  from  Mexico  for  new  applica- 
tions. It  is  impossible  to  consider  such  con- 
duct aa  any  thing  else  than  as  one  of  tho 
devices  for  '■'^ forcing  the  isam  icith  the  M»r//i," 
which  Mr.  Calhoun  in  his  confidential  letter  to 
the  member  of  the  Alabama  legislature  avows 
to  have  been  his  policy  ,-  ince  IS.'!'),  and  which  he 
avers  he  would  then  have  effected  if  the  mem- 
bers front  the  slave  States  had  stood  by  him. 


CHAPTER    CLXXXIII. 

PROORKSS  OK  TIIK  SLAVEUY  AOIT.VTION:  MEET- 
ING OF  MKMllKltS  FROM  TIIK  SLAVE  STATES: 
INKLA.MMATOUY  ADDRESS  TO  THE  SOUTHEKN 
STATES. 

The  la.st  days  of  Mr.  Polk's  administration 
were  witness  to  an  ominous  movement — no- 
thing less  than  nightly  meetings  of  large  num- 
bers of  members  from  the  slave  States  to  con- 


sider the  state  of  thing*  between  the  North  and 
the  South — to  show  the  nggressions  and  en- 
croachments (as  ihey  were  called),  of  the  for- 
mer upon  the  latter — to  show  the  incompati- 
bility of  their  union — and  to  devi.M'  nieasurea 
for  tho  defence  and  protection  of  the  South. 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  inovo- 
ment.  which  was  conducted  with  extraorilinary 
precautions  to  avoid  publicity.  None  lnif  slave 
State  inemlR-rs  were  admitted.  No  ruiMtrters 
were  |>i'rmitte<l  to  be  present ;  nor  any  specta- 
tors, or  auditors.  As  many  as  seventy  or  eighty 
were  assembled ;  hut  alM)ut  one  half  of  this 
nimiber  were  inimical  to  the  meeting,  and  only 
attended  to  prevent  mischief  to  the  liiion,  and 
mostly  fell  ofT  from  their  attendance  before  the 
work  was  concluded.  At  the  first  meeting  a 
grand  committee  of  l.*)  (Mr.  Calhoun  one)  were 
appointed  to  consider  of  resolutions  :  when 
they  met,  a  sub-committee  of  five  (.Mr.  Calhoun 
at  their  head)  was  carved  out  of  the  15  to 
report  an  address  to  the  slave  States:  and 
when  they  met,  Mr.  Calhoun  produced  the  ad- 
dress ready  written.  So  that  the  whole  con- 
trivance of  the  grand  and  jKitty  committi-es  was 
a  piece  of  machinery  to  get  Mr.  Calhoun's  own 
manifesto  before  tho  public  with  the  sanction  of 
a  mei'ting.  Mr.  Calhoun's  manifesto,  sanctioned 
by  the  sub-committee,  was  only  saved  fmm  con- 
demnation in  the  c<mimitteo  of  l."*  by  one  vote, 
and  that  vote  his  own.  Saved  by  one  vote,  and 
got  before  the  meeting  itself,  it  there uiuUrwent 
condemnation,  and  was  recommitted  for  amend- 
ment. Four  of  the  grand  committee,  consisting 
of  those  who  were  averse  to  the  whole  proceed- 
ing, were  excused  upon  their  own  request  from 
serving  longer  up(m  it.  Got  back  into  the 
grand  committee,  it  was  superseded  i«  t(>f<i  by 
an  entire  new  address,  not  to  the  slave  States, 
but  to  the  people  of  the  whole  Union,  and  ad- 
dressed not  to  their  angry,  but  to  their  good 
feelings.  That  address  was  reported  to  an  a«l- 
joumcd  meeting  of  the  members;  aiid  those 
opposed  to  the  whole  priwceding  having  nearly 
ceased  to  attend,  the  original  manifesto  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  adopted  in  place  of  it :  and  thus, 
after  a  tedious  and  painful  process,  and  defeated 
half  the  time,  and  only  succeeding  when  tho 
meeting  hud  Ix'come  thin  and  nearly  reduced  to 
his  own  partisans,  that  gentleman  succeeded  in 
getting  his  inllanmiatofy  composition  before  the 
public  as  tho  voice  of  the  Southern  members. 
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But  cron  flicn  not  n«  he  flrnt  tln-w  it  up.  In 
lh«>  priinitivi*  ilrnfV  llii'  iiilriHlucUiry  cliiiiMr  ax- 
MTtcfl  that  the  prcHcnt  wrontt"  <>f  tlio  Ninth 
ii|M(n  the  Sdiitli  were  i'i|nal  to  thorn'  wliich  pro- 
(liirrd  t\w  Hi-piiration  of  tlu-so  StntcH,  wht-n 
colonics,  from  tlir  liritisli  cinpiro:  thut  diiUM> 
wan  M)fti>ncil  down,  and  );<-nentli7.ed  in  thf 
anirndi'd  and  ndopti-d  inanifoNto  into  the  umsit- 
tion  of  a  (lunp'roii.-*  contlict  Intwcrn  tin-  two 
Htvtionn  of  tlu"  Vnion,  and  thr  |n'i|K'tintiun  of 
encronrhinonts  and  a>r^:ivHcionH  upon  I  hi-  nhivt- 
Stoti's  whirh  llicir  Haft-ty  would  no  louftiT  allow 
them  to  Ktand.  and  for  wliich  a  cure  inuHt  I>e 
found.  In  the  ori);itinl  it  stood  tliiiH:  "  .Vo/ 
pjrrjitiii!.'  Ifir  rlicliinili'in  irliir/i  iK/mniled  i/nu 
iiiitl  the  I'niiiil  CiilmiiiH Jhiin  llir  iiiiniil  iiiiti:- 
tnj.  Thiit  iiirnlrfti  ijoitr  iii<lfprtiihiuc ;  hut 
Ihii*  i/iiiir  nil.  not  v.rceftliiip  ijintr  stiff tijy  As 
■oftetii'd  it  run  thus  : 

"  We.  wliose  nanii'S  aiv  hereunto  annexed, 
nddrcf-*  yoii  in  tli- disi-liaiire  of  what  we  liclicve 
to  lie  a  solemn  duty  on  the  most  important  sid>- 
Ject  ever  presented  for  your  consideration.  We 
allude  to  the  eoulliet  U'tween  the  two  frnat 
sections  of  the  I'tiion.  (rniwing  out  of  a  ilil!'rrencr 
of  leelin'.!  and  opinion  in  refiivnce  to  tlie  rla- 
tion  existiuf:  lutween  tlie  two  races,  the  Kuro- 
peau  and  African,  which  inhahit  the  Southeiii 
.section.  Mild  the  ai'ts  of  .ijr^ression  and  eii- 
eroaclimeiit  to  which  it  has  le<l.  The  conflict 
commenced  not  lonn  after  the  acknowled^rnieiil 
of  our  liidciieiidence.  and  has  gradually  in- 
crea-ed  until  it  has  arrayed  the  jireat  Iwidy  of 
the  North  a;;ain»t  the  .Sduth  on  this  most  vital 
siihject.  In  ttie  progress  of  this  conflict,  ajr- 
frression  has  Pillowed  ai.Tr''*"''*ion,  and  encroach- 
ment encroachment,  until  they  liave  readieil  a 
point  when  a  nirard  for  [Race  and  safety  will 
not  permit  us  to  remain  loie^er  silent.  The  oli- 
Ject  of  this  address  is  to  (rive  you  a  clear,  cor- 
rect hut  hrief  account  of  the  whole  series  ofafr- 
pn-ssiou  ami  eiicroaclinients  on  your  rifjlits,  with 
tt  statement  of  llie  danp^'rs  to  which  tliey  ex- 
pose yuii.  (Mir  ol.ji'ct  in  makinji  it.  is  not  to 
cause  excitemeut.  hut  to  put  you  in  full  posses- 
sion of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  necessary 
to  a  full  and  just  conception  of  a  deeji-seated 
disease,  wliich  threatens  ;;r<at  ilanpr  to  you 
and  the  whole  luidy  politic.  Weact  on  the  im- 
pression, tli.il  ina  pojiular  i^'overunieiit  liki'  ours, 
a  true  conception  of  the  ncUial  cliaracler  and 
state  of  a  Hiscaso  is  indi'peusahle  to  eirctliii);  a 
cure." 

The  ni;Hiif>;to  was  moflelled  upon  that  of  the 
Declaiiilioii  of  the  Indi'iRMidcncc  of  the  I'liited 
Si.ites;  ami,  hy  its  authors,  was  soon  saluted  as 
the  second  Dcdai-iition  ol  Indepeiidenw.  After 
the  motive  clause,  showimi  the  inducements  to  the 


act,  foUowed  u  lonjr  list  of  ^'^ievllllc.■s,  as  formido- 
hle  in  nuniher  as  tho>e  which  liud  impelled  the 
M'paration  from  (in-at  Kritain,  hut  k.  Irivoloiis 
and  imajfinary  in  Muhstunre.  that  no  one  could 
re|K'attheui  now  without  ivcourM-  to  iln-  pa|K'r. 
.Strange  to  we,  they  have  U'conn'  uwv>  n  niark- 
tthle  for  what  they  omitted  than  conlaimd.  Th»| 
MisMouri  compromiHe,  since  hecoine  nu  <>utraK« 
which  thv'  constitution  and  the  slave  .siatts  could 
no  longer  endure,  wax  then  a(^>od  tliiii);.of  which 
the  slave  StntcM  w  i>hed  more,  and  claiiiiecl  its  ex- 
tension to  the  Pacidc  (Icean.  Tlie  Wilmui  pro- 
viso, which  had  lieen  the*  exa,s|H-iatioii  of  the 
slave  .*<tates  for  three  years,  was  skipped  over,  the 
frreat  misfortune  having  hapiHiied  to  the  .'^outb 
whi<-h  had  heen  deprecated  in  the  h  tter  to  the 
Alahama  memhi'r  of  the  (Seiieral  As^emhly  :  it 
had  iM-en  defeated  I  and  for  tlie(Xpre.<>  pur|Mi.so 
of  taking'  u  handle  of  u}.Mtatioii  out  of  tlie  liaiiiU 
of  the  enemies  of  the  (nion:  hut  without  lieiieflt, 
as  others  wen>  hcized  upon  imniediatel,\,  and  tlio 
slavery  ••onteiitiou  nined  more  furioii>ly  tliiin 
ever.  Hut  past,  ur  present,  '- encroachmeiita 
and  u^i^ressions "  were  t(Mi  li(;lil  and  iipneiyphal 
to  rouse  a  nation.  Something;  niort'  r<tiriing 
was  wanted  ;  and  for  that  piirpoM',  Tiinv, 
and  lnia>rinatioii — the  Future,  and  Invintioii— 
wen*  to  he  placed  in  rei|uisition.  Tlu-  aholition 
of  slavery  in  the  States — the  emancipation  of 
slaves,  all  over  the  .South  -  the  conllicl  Ijetwcm 
the  white  and  the  Mack  races — the  pro-tralion 
of  the  white  race,  as  in  San  Doiiiin  .:  the 
whites  the  slaves  of  the  hiacks:  such  wciv  the 
future  tenors  and  horrors  to  Ik-  visitid  upon 
the  slave  States  if  not  arrested  hy  an  in.-iant 
and  arlei)uate  renusly.  Some  passap-s  from 
thi.s  coi;v,'(';ineration  of  invented  honors  will 
show  the  furious  zeal  of  the  author,  and  the 
lar;:*  c;ilciilaiion  which  he  nuule  upon  the  j:ul- 
lihility  of  the  South  when  a  slavery  alann  was 
to  he  propagated  : 

"Such,  tlii-n,  lieiii};  the  cn^v,  it  would  he  to 
insult  you  to  suppose  you  coiilil  lie,«it:ite.     To 
(le>lroy  the  existiiif:  ivJation   iK-twceii   the  liie 
I  and  servile  races  at  the  South  would  lead  to 
I  consei|uences  unparalleled    in    histoiy.      Tiny 
'•  cannot  he  separated,  ami  cannot  live  to;:etlirrui 
I  peace  or  harmony,  or  to  their  mutual  advaiiliii-'f, 
except   in   their  "present    p'lation.     Iinlri-  any 
other,  wretchedness,  and  misery,  and  d'-olaiion 
would  overspread  the  whole  South.     Tlie  ex- 
ample of  the  Ihitish  West  Indies.  „■.  Mi^rlitin;; 
as  emancipation  has  proved  to  them,  ftinii-lies  a 
very  faint  pictiiiT  of  the  calamities  it  would 
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briniK  on  tlu>  South.  Tho  firrnniNtniKTM  iiiidor 
wliicli  it  woiilil  tnki>  |)lact<  with  mn  woiihl  Ihu'Ii- 
tin-ly  (liiriTciit  from  tlioso  whioli  took  plw*' 
with  thciii,  niiil  ruloiilatfd  tn  li-Htl  to  thr  inon> 
disiistrotiK  rfMultt.  ThiTo,  the  Kovcrniiu'iil  of 
the  iiurt'iit  ciiiiiitry  ciiianciiMitt')!  nIum'h  in  h<'i' 
ri>lniiiul  iiiiHHcs.siiiiiH — a  (joviriiiiM'iit  rich  and 
|Hi\vt  rriil,  and  Hctnatf*!  hy  vicwH  of  polic}'  (iiun- 
tukcn  as  thi'v  turned  out  to  Im-)  ruthir  than 
I'unuticiHni.  It  war*,  iK'nidcn,  diH|)UHi'd  to  act 
jiiHtly  towards  tho  owncrH,  i-vun  in  the  act  of 
('niiiiici|inlin);  their  i*lavei*,  and  to  protect  and 
foHter  Iheni  afterwardn.  It  a«'ordin(:ly  Bpi>ro- 
priated  nearly  .1$I(NI,(NH>,(M)(I  an  a  roni|K'nNalion 
tu  them  for  their  htMsert  under  tlie  act,  wliich 
Huni,  altliou);li  it  turned  out  to  Im-  far  sliort  of 
the  amount,  waH  tlioti):)it  at  that  time  to  l)o 
iilieral.  Since  the  emancipation  it  lias  ke|it  U]i 
tHuflicieut  military  and  naval  force  to  kti-p  tiie 
blitckH  in  awe,  and  a  numU'r  of  mat;iHtrate.s,  and 
ciinstahlert,  and  other  civil  olljcers,  to  keep  order 
in  tho  towns  and  plantations,  ami  enfotce  re- 
Kjioct  to  their  former  fiwner>'.  It  can  only  Ik- 
cilected  hy  the  prostration  of  the  white  rnce ; 
and  that  would  neceMHiirily  en;;ender  the  liitter- 
I'Ht  feeliii(:r«  of  ho.otility  U-lwitn  them  and  the 
North.  Hut  the  reverne  would  1h'  the  case  he- 
tweeii  the  hlackrt  of  the  South  and  the  jH'ople 
of  the  North.  <hvin)f  their  ematK'ipation  to 
tlieni,  they  would  repird  them  as  friends, 
KuardiuiiN,  and  patrons,  and  ct>ntre,  accordintrly, 
till  their  Hympathy  in  them.  The  peopio  of  the 
North  would  not  fail  to  reciprocate  and  to  fa- 
vor them,  instead  of  the  whites.  I'nder  the  in- 
iiuencu  of  such  feelinfr-s,  an<l  im|M'lled  hy  fannti- 
ci.sm  and  love  of  power,  they  would  not  stop  at 
imancipation.  Another  step  woidd  lie  taken — 
to  raise  them  to  a  political  and  smial  e(|ua!ity 
with  their  former  owners,  hy  pivini;  them  the 
ri);ht  of  votiii);  and  holding  puhlic  olHces  under 
tile  feileral  Kovernment.  Itut  when  once  raised 
tu  an  ctpiality,  they  would  hecoine  the  fast  po- 
litical asAociateH  of  the  North,  acting  and  votiii;; 
witli  them  on  all  <|uestions,  and  hy  this  political 
union  between  them.  holdin<;  the  white  race  at 
the  South  in  complete  suhjection.  The  hlacks, 
ami  the  protlipite  whites  that  nii|;ht  unite  with 
lliciii,  would  Itecomr  the  prineipal  recipients  of 
fiiieral  ollices  and  patronajre,  and  would,  in  cim- 
sn|ui-nce,  111'  raisfd  ahove  the  whiles  of  the 
South  in  the  political  und  r^ocial  scale.  We 
Would,  in  a  word,  cliaii;.:  conditions  with  them 
—a  lUvradatiou  ^rivater  ii  n  has  ever  yet  fallen 
to  the  lilt  of  a  free  and  enii;.'litened  people,  and 
one  from  which  we  could  nut  e<cii|H'.  slioiild 
(inani'ipatioii  take  ]ilace  (whit  u  it  certainly  will 
if  not  prevented),  hut  hy  lleeinjr  the  homes  < if 
'jui-selves  and  ancestors,  ami  hy  uhainlonin^  oiir 
coiintry  to  our  former  slaves.  |o  hecoine  the 
permanent  ahode  of  disonhr,  anarchy,  jioverty, 
misery  and  wivlchednes.s." 

Gnianeipation,    with   all    these    acriimiilated 
borrors,  is  here  held  to  he  certain.  "  if  not  pre- 


vented :  "  certain,  so  far  a<  it  <h'|M*nded  u|Min  tho 
free  Stalls,  which  were  ra|iilly  U'cominjr  the 
majority  ;  and  only  to  lie  pnv  iited  hy  the  slase 
Stales  iheiiiHelves.  Now,  thi^  <ertain  emanci- 
pation of  slaves  in  the  St  .tes,  was  a  oiire  and 
simple  invention  of  Mr  «'alhoiiii.  not  nnly  with- 
out evidence,  hut  apiii.st  evidence — cmilrailict- 
ed  hy  every  species  of  human  aclioii,  nejralive 
and  positive,  lufore  and  since.  Far  from  at- 
taikiiifi  slavery  in  the  Stales,  the  free  SlateH 
have  co-oiHTaled  to  extend  tho  area  of  hiavery 
within  such  Stales:  witiu-ss  the  conliiiiiid  ex- 
tinctions of  Indian  title  which  have  r-o  larpdy 
in<'iease<l  the  availahle  enpaeily  of  the  »lavo 
Slates.  So  fur  from  niakiii}:  war  upon  slave 
Slates,  sevend  such  Suites  liaNe  heeii  ailded  to 
the  I'liion,  as'l'e.xasand  Florida,  hy  the  i'o-o|Kra- 
lion  of  free  States.  Far  from  passing  any  law 
to  emancipate  slaves  in  the  States,  no  ('on^'re>s 
has  ever  e.visted  that  has  seen  a  mar.  thai  would 
make  such  a  motion  in  tlie  House  ;  or,  if  i  k<le, 
would  not  Ik-  as  unanimously  reji'cled  hy  <ine 
side  of  the  House  as  the  otlu'r — as  if  the  unani- 
mity Would  nol  he  the  same  whether  the  wliolo 
North  went  out,  and  let  llie  South  vole  alone  ! 
or  the  whole  South  went  imii.mihI  let  the  North 
alone  vote.  Yet,  this  incendiary  cry  ofaholish- 
in>:  slavery  in  the  States  ha>  hecome  the  staple 
of  all  Kuh.«ei|uent  afiitators,  F.very  lilile  aj^ita- 
tor  now  jumps  upon  it — ;)iinips  into  a  Slate  the 
moment  a  free  leriitory  is  mentioned — and  re- 
peals all  the  alarminfr  stiilf  itivi  iiled  hy  .Mr. 
Calhoun  ;  and  a.s  ninch  more  as  his  own  iiiviii- 
tion  can  add  to  it.  In  the  mean  time  events 
daily  afllx  liu  hrand  of  falsehood  on  these  in- 
cendiai;  invention  .  Slau- Stale  I're.-ident 'arc 
continually  elected  hy  five  Slate  votes:  the 
price  of  slaves  themselves,  instead  of  .-inkiiifr.  as 
it  Would  if  there  wa>  anv  real  (lan;:er,  is  con- 
j  liiiiially  aup:iMeiitiiif;,  and,  in  fact,  has  reached  a 
heijrht  the  doiihle  of  what  it  was  lieioie  the 
alarmin;;  story  of  einancipalion  had  hei;!!!!, 
A.ssumin^  this  eniaiieipaliMU  >,{'  the  slaves  in 
I  the  States  to  lie  certain  ami  iMe\italile.  with  all 
,  its  dreadful  edii^eiillelices.  lilile-^  plevellled  hy 
.  the  .-!a\e  States,  the  naiiiiCi  >|ii  ;:<ii  s  i.ii  >efi  )ii!v 
,  to  hrini;  the  means  of  piiNeniiuii  iiio.-l  e'-o-i  ly 
I  to  the  coii>iileration  of  the  ^la\c.'s|at'  ■  toiir>:e 
their  unity  and  eomerl  of  action  on  tlic  >l,ivery 
question — to  make  it  the  supreme  i  K.ei '  of  iheir 
lahiirs,  hefoie  which  all  nih.'r  snijc  ts  are  to 
j;ive  way — to  take  the   attitude  of  ;•   If-ikfeiicv:  j 
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and,  bravinjr  all  consequences,  throw  the  respon- 
sibility on  the  other  siac.    Thus  :  | 

"With  such  a  prospect  before  us,  the  gravest 
and  most  solemn  question  that  ever  claimed  the  i 
attention  of  a  people  is  presented  for  your  con-  '. 
sideralion:  Wliat  is  to  be  done  to  prevent  it?  | 
It  is  a  question  belonging  to  you  to  decide.  All  : 
we  propf»se  is  to  pive  you  our  opinion.    We, 
then,  arc  of  the  opinion  that  the  first  and  indis- 
pensable step,  without  which  nothing  can  bo 
done,  and  with  which  every  thing  may  be,  is  to 
be  united  among  yourselves  on  this  great  and 
most  vital  (juestion.     The  want  of  union  and 
concert  in  reference  to  it  has  brought  the  South,  i 
the  Union,  and  our  system  of  government  to 
their  prest<nt  |)erilous  condition.     Instead  of 
placing  it  ahoxo  all  others,  it  has  been  made 
subordinate  not  only  to  mere  questions  of  policy, 
but  t-  the  r:  fservation  of  party  ties  and  insur- 
ing of  ,wrty  success.     As  high  as  we  hold  a  duo 
rcsitect  fur  these,  we  ho!  1  them  subordinate  to 
that  and  other  (juestions  involving  our  safety 
and  happiness.    Until  they  are  so  held  by  the 
iSouth,  the  North  will  not  lx»licve  that  you  are 
in  earnest  in  opposition  to  their  encroachments, } 
and  they  will  continue  to  follow,  one  after  an- 
other, until  the  work  of  abolition  is  finished. 
To  convince  then>  that  yo>x  arc,  jou  must  prove  [ 
by  your  acts  that  you  hold  all  other  questions  ; 
subordinate  to  it.     If  jou  l)ecome  united,  and 

trove  yourselves  in  earnest,  the  North  will  lie 
rought  to  a  pause,  and  to  a  calculation  of  con-  < 
fe(Hiences ;  and  that  may  lead  to  a  change  of  I 
meafiurcs,  and  to  the  adoption  of  a  course  of  ] 
policv  that  nuiy  (juictly  and  peaceably  terminate  j 
this  long  conflict  between  the  two  sections.     If  j 
it  should  not.  nothing  would  remain  for  you  but 
to  stand  up  imnu>vai>ly  in  defence  of  rights  in- 
volving   your  all — your  property,  prosperity, 
equality,  liberty,  and  safety.     As  the  assailed, . 
you  would  stand  justified  by  all  laws  human 
an<l  divine,  in  repelling  a  blow  so  dangerous,  1 
without  looking  to  consequences,  and  to  resort  j 
to  all  means  necessary  for  that  purpose.     Your  } 
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assadants,  and  not  you,  would  be  respon8il)le  for 
consequences.  Entertainin'<  these  opinion*!  v.. 
earnestly  entreat  you  to  be  united,  an<l  fcr  that 
purpose  adopt  all  necessary  measures,  'ikvond 
this,  we  think  it  would  not  be  proper  to  co  at 
present."  *" 

The  primitive  draft  of  the  manifesto  went 
further,  and  told  what  was  to  be  done :  opinions 
and  counsels  are  as  far  as  the  signers  thought 
it  proper  to  go  then.  But  something  fiuiher 
was  intimated ;  and  that  soon  came  in  the  shape 
of  a  Southern  convention  to  dissolve  the  Union, 
and  a  call  from  the  legislatures  of  two  of  the 
most  heated  States  (South  Carolina  and  Mis- 
sissippi), for  the  a.ssembling  of  a  "Southern 
C(mgre8s,"  to  i)ut  the  machinery  of  the  '•  United 
States  South  "  into  olMjration :  but  of  this  here- 
after. Following  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence in  its  mode  of  adoption,  as  well  in  its  ex- 
position of  motives  as  in  its  enumeration  of 
grievances,  the  manifesto  was  left  with  the  sec- 
retary of  the  meeting  for  the  signature  of  the 
slave-holding  members  who  concurred  in  it. 
The  signers  were  the  following ; 

"  Messrs.  Atchison  of  Jlissouri ;  Hunter  and 
Mason  of  Virginia ;  Calhoiui  and  Itutler  of  South 
Carolina  ;  Downs  of  Louisiana ;  Foote  and  Jef- 
ferson Davis  of  Mississippi ;  Fitzpatrick  of  .\!i»- 
bnma ;  Borland  and  Seliastian  of  .\rkansas ; 
Westcott  and  Vulee  of  Florida ;  Atkinson.  Bay- 
ley,  Bedinger,  Bocock,  Beule.  W.  0.  Brown, 
Meade.  H.  A.  Thompson  of  Virginia ;  Daniel, 
Venable  of  North  Carolina ;  Burt,  Holmes, 
Hhett,  Simpson,  W(.i>  Iwanl  of  South  Carolina  ; 
Wallace.  Iverson,  Linnpkin  of  (Jeorgia;  Bow- 
don,  Oayle,  Harris  of  Alabama;  Featherston,  I. 
Thomi)son  of  Mississippi ;  La  Sere,  Morse  of 
I>ouisiana  ;  H.  W.  Johnson  of  Arkansas  ;  San- 
ton  of  Kentucky." 
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CHAPTKR   CLXXXIV. 

INAncnSATION  OF  PKESIDKNT  TAYLOIt:  1II8 
CAUINKT. 

On  tlic  4th  of  Jfnirh  tho  new  Prosidint  was  in- 
aupnratoil  with  tho  cnstoinnr-  fditnahtic",  Thirf 
Justiw  Tnnc^  nflniinistcring  the  «mth  of  f)lflro. 
He  (leliven'd  iiu  mhlress,  os  iico  nml  projirioty 
required,  conmiciidiihly  hrief,  and  cdiiflneil  to  a 
krlaration  of'  ^renenil  principK'S.  Mr.  Millard 
Fillmore,  the  A'ice-I'i-e.sideiit  elect,  was  duly  in- 
stalled as  l're.si(k'nt  of  the  .'senate,  and  deliven-d 
a  neat  and  suitahle  address  on  tukinj;  the  eliair. 
Assembled  in  extriioniinary  Kession,  tlie  Senate 
received  and  confirmed  the  several  nominations 
for  the  cabinet.  They  were  :  John  M.  Clayton, 
of  Delaware,  to  Ik-  Seeivtary  of  State  ;  William 
M.  Mereditli,  of  I'enn.xyl.unia,  to  he  Seeivtary 
of  the  Treasury  ;  fJeorfre  W.  Crawford,  of 
(ii'orpia,  to  he  ."^rcretary  at  War;  William  Hal- 
lard  I're.ston,  of  Virjrinia,  to  l)e  Secii-tary  <if  the 
N'avy;  Thoma.s  Kwinjr,  of  Ohio,  toK-  Seen  tary 
o*"  tlie  Home  l)e|tartment — a  new  departmc-'i 
created  at  the  pivcedinj;  ses.sion  of  Conjiiiss  ; 
■locob  Collamer.  of  Vermont,  to  he  l'o>tma.ster 
General ;  IJevenly  Johnsdii,  of  >Faryland.  Id  be 
Attorney  (ieneral.  Tlie  wliole  cabinet  were,  of 
course,  of  tlie  wliig  party. 
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CHAPTER   CLXXXV. 

DEATH  OK  KXI'nKrtlDKNT  I'OI.K. 

IIk  die<l  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  soon  after  ho 
returned  home,  and  within  three  months  after 
his  retirement  from  the  jiresideiiry.  He  was 
an  e.\em])lary  man  in  private  life,  moral  in  all 
his  deportment,  and  patriotic  in  his  public  life. 
aiminfT  at  the  ^ood  of  lii.s  country  always.  It 
was  his  misfiirtuiie  to  liave  Ik  en  Itrouphl  into 
the  |U'esideiicy  by  an  intrigue,  not  of  his  own, 
but  of  others,  and  the  evil.s  of  which  iKcame  an 
inheritance  of  his  position,  and  tlie  sole  causo 
of  all  that  was  objectionable  in  his  a'imini.stra- 
tion.  He  was  the  first  President  put  upon  tho 
people  without  their  previous  indication — the 
lir^t  in:-taiice  in  which  a  convention  assi.med 
the  riftbt  of  disposing  of  the  pre.-idency  ace  »rd- 
ing  to  their  own  will,  and  of  course  with  a  view 
to  tlieir  own  advantage.  The  scheme  of  these 
iiitiiguers  ri(|uired  the  exclusion  of  all  ind'> 
pendvnt  and  disinterested  men  from  his  councils 
and  contldeiice — a  thing  easily  i^Hected  b)- repre- 
senting all  such  men  as  his  enemies,  and  fhem- 
selvts  as  hiH  exclusive  friends.  Hence  the  eji-o 
tion  of  ihi"  (ijiibt  newspaper  tVoni  the  organsliip 
of  the  adminir^tration.  and  the  formation  of  a 
cabinet  too  much  dominated  l>y  intrigue  and 
seltishness.  All  the  faults  (jf  his  administra- 
tion were  the  faults  of  his  cabinet:  all  it.s 
merits  were  hi.-»  own.  in  defiance  «if  them.  Even 
the  arrangement  with  the  Calhoun  and  Tyler 
iiitt'i'cst  by  whiih  the  (i lobe  was  set  aside  be- 
fore the  euliiml  \\;in  formed,  was   the  work  of 
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men  who  wcto  to  l»c  of  tlie  cnbinct.  His  own 
will  wn«  not  stron;;  cnoiigli  for  his  iiosition,  yet 
1)0  heeatne  firm  and  abKolute  where  his  jnd}:- 
nieiit  w:ls  convinced  and  patriotism  required 
decision.  Of  this  he  gave  signal  proof  in  over- 
niling  his  whole  eahinet  in  their  resolve  for  the 
Kedeiilarv  line  in  Mexico,  and  forcing  the  adojt- 
tion  <if  the  vigorons  |Hilicy  which  curried  the 
American  arms  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  con- 
qnerefl  u  peace  in  the  capital  of  the  country. 
He  also  gave  a  proof  of  it  in  falling  hack  upon 
the  line  of  40^  for  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon 
Iwundaiy  with  (ireat  Itritain,  while  his  eahinet, 
intiinid;ited  hy  their  own  newspajK'rs,  and 
alarmed  at  the  storm  which  themselves  had  got 
up,  were  puhlicly  ailhering  to  the  line  of  •'')4^  4(1', 
with  the  secret  hope  that  others  would  extricate 
them  from  the  ]>erils  of  that  forlorn  position. 
The  Mexican  war,  innler  the  impidse  of  sik'cu- 
lators,  and  upon  an  intrigue  r.Hli  Santa  Anna, 
was  the  great  hint  upon  his  administration; 
and  that  was  wholly  the  work  of  the  intriguing 
yMi't  of  his  cal)iuet,  int*  which  he  entei-ed  with 
a  full  helief  that  the  intrigue  was  to  he  success- 
ful, and  the  wui-  liiiished  in  "  ninety  or  one  Inni- 
dri'd  and  twenty  days  ; "  and  without  tiring  an- 
other gun  after  it  shou!<l  he  declared.  He  was 
sincerely  a  tVinid  to  the  rniiui,  and  against 
whatever  would  emlanger  it,  especially  that  ah- 
sorptiiiu  of  tlie  whole  of  Mexico  which  had  ad- 
vocates in  those  who  stood  near  him;  and  also 
against  the  provisional  line  which  was  to  cover 
Monterey  and  <!ii;iynias,  when  he  liegan  to  sus- 
jH'ct  the  ultini.Ue  olijeet  of  that  line.  The  ac- 
(jiiisiiio;i  of  New  Mexico  and  California  weiv 
the  distinguishing  events  of  his  a<lniiuistratio'i 
— fruits  of  the  war  with  Mexico  ;  hut  whicii 
would  have  (iini>'  to  the  I'nili'd  ."^lutes  without 
that  war  if  the  ['resident  had  been  surroinided 
hy  a  eahinet  fice  from  intrigue  and  sellislint'ss. 
und  wholly  intent  upon  the  honor  and  interest 
of  the  country. 


CHAPTER    CLXXXVI. 

TIIIIITV  rillsT  cttNiMM'.SS:    Kll:ST  >i;<s|.i\:   I.I^T 
OK  MKMnKliS:  tiKUANIZATIu.N  uK  thk  mirsK 

Tiw.  Senate,  now  consisting  of  sixtv  nicnilars 
was  comi)oseil  as  follows  : 

Maink. — Hannibal  Hamlin.  .lames  W.  Ihail- 
bury. 

Nk.w    Ha.mphiiihe. — John    !'.    Hale,    Mrnvs 
Xorris.  jr. 

MAssAciiisKTrs. — Daniel  AVehsler,  .John  Da- 
vis. 

Hnonr.  Island.— A llxTt  C.  (ineiie.  John  il 
Clarke. 

CoN.NKCTicuT.— Hoger  S.  Haldwin,  Truman 
Smith. 

V^:u.Mo.^T.— Samuel  S.  Phelps,  William  l])- 
ham. 

Nk.w  Yokk. — Daniel  S.  Dickinson.  William 
H.  Seward. 

Nkw  Jkusev. — William  h.  Davton,  Jacob  W 
.Miller. 

Pi.wsvi.vANiA. — Daniel     Sturgeon.     .lanies 
Coojier. 

I>K1.A\VAUK. — John  AVale.s,  rre>ley  S|iruuncc. 

Maiivi.anu. — David  Stuart,  .Janies  A.  I'rane. 

ViiiiMMA. — James  M.  Mason.  Itolurt  M.  T. 
Hunter. 

Noicrii     Cakoi.ina. — Willie     J'.     Manguiii. 
(ieorge  K.  Hadgei'. 

Soi  Til    Cauoi.i.na. — John   C.   Caliioun.   Ar- 
thur V.  Ihitler. 

(iK.oidiiA. — John    M.    Berrien,  William    C. 
Dawson. 

Kkntickv. — Jo.seph  15.  I'nderwood,  llenrv 
Clay. 

Tk.sxk.s-<i',i:. — Ho|)kins  L.  Turney.  John  nd!. 

Ohio. — Thomas  Corwin,  Salmon  P.  Chase. 

Lot  isiANA, — Solomon     \V.     Downs,     Pierre 
Soule. 

Ind'a.na. — Jes.se    D.    IJright,    James    Wliil- 
coml). 

Mississii'i'i. — .leiferson     Davis,     Henry     .*■'• 
Foote. 

Illinois. — Stephen     A.     Douglass,     Janice 
Sliields. 

Ai.AiiA.MA. — .Jeremiah  Clemens,  William  1!. 
Kinir. 

.Mis<()riti. — Thomas    H.    Ilentoii,    Daviil    1!. 
AtehisoiL 

AuKANSAs.— William    I!.    Sebastian.     Snioii 
Uoiland. 

Ki.ouii)\.— David  I..  Vulee,  JaiKson  .Mnrtoii. 

.Mil  iiicAN. — Lewis  Cass.  Alpheiis  IVIiIl 

Tkxas. — Thomas  J.  \U\s\i,  ."*^am  llnu.-itoiL 

WiMONsiN.— -Henry  Dod.^e.  l.-iaaol'  Ualker. 

low  A. — tieorue  \\ .  .Jones.  Au"u»tiiaL'.  Dod^' 
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In  tills  list  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  remark 
the  names  of  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Webster,  and  Mr. 
Callioun,  all  of  wliom,  commen'cinp  their  con- 
gnssional  career  nearly  a  generation  before, 
itiiil  after  several  retirings,  had  met  ajrain,  and 
towards  the  close  of  their  eventful  lives,  uiion 
this  elevated  theatre  of  their  lonj^  and  brilliant 
liibors.  The  House,  consisting  of  two  h\indred 
luid  thirty  members,  was  thus  composed: 

Mainr. — Thomas  J.  1).  Fuller,  Elbri-'ifrc  flcr- 
ly,  Hufus  K.  (i<  'Mlenow,  Nathaniel  S.  l.ittlelield, 
John  Otis.  Cullen  Sawtelle.  Charkv.  Stetson. 

Nkw  Hami'siiikk.— -Harry  Hibbard,  Charles 
II.  5'easlee,  Amos  Tuck,  James  Wilson. 

Vkk.mont. — William  Ilebard,  William  Hen- 
ry. .James  Meacham.  Lucius  H.  Peek. 

Massaciiisi:t IS. — Charles  Allen.  (Jeorpe  Ash- 
iniin,  .lames  H.  Duncan,  Oriu  Fowler,  .Joseph 
(iriimell.  Daniel  P.  Kin^'.  Horace  Mann.  .Julius 
Kockwell,  HoU-rtC.  Winthrop,  Daniel  Webster. 

UiionK  Island. — Nathan  h\  Di.\on,  (ieor^te 
G.  King;. 

(^ONNECTK  IT. — AValter  Uootli.  Thomas  M. 
Uiitler,  Chiiunccy  F.  Cleveland.  Loren  I'.  Wal- 
do. 

N'kw  York. — Henry  P.  Alexander,  fJeorpe 
11.  Andrews.  Henry  Hennett,  David  A.  Hokee, 
(ii'or^'e  I5ri;ri;s,  .James  Brooks.  I.orcn/.o  \i\w- 
lows.  Charles  F,.  Clarke.  Harmon  S.  Conwr. 
William  Duer.  Daniel  (Jott,  Herman  D.  (Jould, 
Hiiiisum  Halloway,  William  T.  .Jackson.  .John 
.\.  Kin;:,  i'reston  Kin?.  Or.sannis  H.  Matteson. 
Tlidinas  McKissoek,  William  Nelson.  .1.  Phil- 
lips Phfrnix.  Harvey  Putnam,  (lideon  \U'\- 
nolds,  Elijah  Hisley,  He'^Tt  1,.  K  ).<e.  David 
liuiiisey,  jr..  William  A.  .Sackett,  At)raham  M. 
Sihciiiicrhorn,  .John  I..  Schocicr.d't,  I'etcr  H. 
'^ilvcsier,  K.lbridi^e  (i.  Spauldinp,  .John  K.  Thnr- 
man,  Walter  Lnderhill.  Hiram  Wahlen.  Iliiiih 
White. 

NiAV  Jkkskv. — Anilrew  K.  Hay,  .James  (J. 
Kiii^,  William  A.  Newell.  .John  Van  Dyke. 
I«iiac  Wildvick. 

PivNsvi.vAxtA. — Chester  Ihiticr,  Samuel  (^al- 
vin.  .Iiisi'ph  Casey,  .Iose|ih  H.  Chandler.  .Jesse 
('.  Dickey.  .Milo  M.  Dinimick,  .lolni  Freedley. 
All'ivd  (Jilmore,  Moses  I  lampion,  .John  \\  . 
IIdwc.  lewis  C.  Levin,  .lob  Mann,  .lanics  X. 
Mil.anahan.  Henrj  D.  Moore.  Ilenrv  Nes,  An- 
flivw  .J.  O^Ic.  Charles  W.  Pitman,  "Hobcit  K. 
Iiicd,  .John  Hnbbins.  jr.,  Thomas  Ross,  Tliad- 
(liiis  Stivir.s,  ^Viliiam  Strou}:.  Jame.s  Thomp- 
Min,  David  Wilmot. 

Dki.awxiik. — .lolui  W.  Houston. 

MAHvr.wD. —  Richard  1.  Howie,  Alexamler 
Kvans.  Wil'-am  T.  Hamilton,  Kdward  Ham- 
iiiiMid,  .lo'liii  IJ,  KiTr,  Robert  .M.  .McLane. 

\iut;i\n. — Thomas  II.  Averett,  Thomas  H. 
'i:n  ly,  .James  M.  H.  lieale,  Thcuiia-i  S.  Rocock. 
lliiUT  \.  Kdniuii(Noii.  Thomas  ,*<.  Ilayniond. 
Alexander  R.  Hulladay.  .James  McDowell. 
%ette  .Mc.Mulien,  Richard  K.  Meade,  John  S. 


Millson,  .Jeremiah  Morton,  Richard  Parker. 
Pauhis  Powell,  James  A.  Seddon. 

Noam  Cahoi.ixa. — William  S.  Ashe,  .To- 
,«eph  P.  Caldwell,  Thcmias  L.  Clinpman.  John 
R.  J.  Daniel.  Kdninnd  Deberry,  David  Outlaw. 
Augustine  H.  Shei)|)i'rd,  Edward  Staid},  Abra- 
ham W.  Venable. 

SoiTii  Cakoi.ixa. — Armistead  Burt.  William 
V.  Colcoek.  Lsaac  E.  Holmes,  .John  McQueen. 
James  L.  Orr,  Daniel  AVallacc,  Joseph  A. 
Woodward. 

(iKOHciA.— Howell  Cobb,  Thomas  C.  Hackett. 
Huph  A.  Haralson,  Thomas  IJutler  Ivin>r.  Allen 
V.  Owen,  Alexander  H.  .Stephens,  Robert 
Toomb.s.  Marshall  J.  Wellljorn. 

Ai.AiiA.MA. — All)ert  J.  Alston.  P'ranklin  W 
Bowflon,  Williamso;:  R.W.Cobb.  Sampson  W 
Harris.  Henry  W.  Hilliard,  David  Hubbard. 
Samutd  W.  Inpe. 

Mississii'i'i. — AUnrt  G.  Brown,  Winfield  S. 
Featherston,  William  MeWillie,  Jacob  Thomp- 
son. 

LorisiANA. — Charles  M.  Conrad,  .John  H 
Harmanson.  Eniile  La  Sere.  Isaac  E.  Morse. 

Ohio. — .Joseph  Cable,  L«'\vis  I).  Campbell. 
David  K.  Carter.  Mo.«es  B.  Corwin,  John  Cro- 
well.  David  'J'.  Disney,  Nathan  Evans,  Joshua 
R.  (iiddinps,  Moses  Hoapland.  William  F.  Hun- 
ter. .John  K.  Miller,  Jonathan  D.Morris,  Edson 
B.  (Mils,  Emery  D.  Potter.  Sr)seph  M.  Root, 
Robert  C.  Schenck.  Charles  Sweetser,  John  L. 
Taylor,  Sanniel  F.  Vinton,  AVilliam  A.  Whit- 
tlesey. Amos  K.  Wood. 

Kkmickv. —  Linn  Boyd.  Daniel  Breck,  fJeo. 

A.  Caldwell,  .James  L.  Johnson,  Hum|>hrev 
Marshall.  .John  C.  Mason,  Finis  E.  McLean. 
Charles  S.  Morehead,  Richard  H.  Stanton,  Jolm 

B.  Thomp.son. 

Tknsk.ssi:i:. — .Josiah  M.  Aiidersfin.  Andrew 
Ewiiip,  Meredith  P.  (ientiy.  Isham  0.  Harris, 
Andrew  .Johnson,  (ieor^je  \\' .  .Jones,  .lohn  H. 
Savap'.  Fn-dirick  P.  Slanton,  .Jas.  H.  Th<iiiias, 
Albert  <i.  Wat"  MIS,  Chrislupher  H.  Willi.inis. 

Indiana. —  Nathaniel  .Mbertson,  William  .J. 
BiiuMi,  Cyrus  L.  Dunham,  (irahinii  N.  Filch. 
\\  illis  A.  (iorman.  Amlivw  J.  Harlan,  (ieorpe 
W.  Julian,  Joseph  E.  .McDonald,  Edward  W. 
Mci  lau^diey. -iohn  L.  Robinson. 

Illinois.  -  Edward  D.  I'.aker.  William  H. 
BisH'll.  Thomas  L.  Harris,  John  A.  MiClei- 
naml.  William  A.  Richardson,  John  Weiitworth, 
Timothy  R.  Vouiip. 

.Missonii.— William  V.  N.  Bay,  Jaiiie-.  I!. 
Bowlin,  .lames  S.  (ireen.  Willard  I'.  Hall,  .John 
S.  Phelps. 

Akkansas. —  RobiTl  W.  .Johnson. 

Mi(III(;an.  —  Kinsley  S.  liiii^bam,  Alexander 
W.  Biu'l,  William  Sprairne. 

l'';.oiiiiiA.— E.  Cariiiiptoii  ("abell. 

Ti.VAs. —  Voliiey  E.  Howard,  David  S.  Kauf- 
man. 

Iowa. — She|ilieid  Leiller,  William  Thompson. 

Wis(ds>iN,  — (tfsamus  C'ole,  .James  D.  Doty, 
Charles  Diirkee. 
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Delp flutes  from  'IWri  nrica. 

Okecon.— S.  J{.  TImrHton. 
MiNNKsoTA. — Henry  S.  Sibley. 

Tlic  eloctifin  of  a  Sfioakcr  is  the  first  hiipinoas 
of  a  new  ConRress,  ami  the  election  which  «le- 
cideil  the  iKilitical  character  of  the  IIon.so  wliile 
jiarties  <liviile<l  on  political  principles.  Candi- 
d:  tes  from  opposite  parties  were  still  put  in 
nomination  at  this  coniniencenient  of  the  Thirty- 
first  Congress,  hut  it  was  soon  seen  that  the  sla- 
very i|iustii(n  iiiiiijrled  with  the  election,  and 
(THve  it  its  controlling!  character.  ISfr.  Roltcrt 
Winthrop,  of  Massachusetts  (whi^),  and  Mr. 
('.  How<  !l  Col;l»,  of  tJeorjiia  (democratic),  were 
the  respective  candidates;  and  in  the  vain 
strii(r^le  to  jrive  either  a  majority  of  the  House 
near  three  weeks  of  time  was  wasteil,  and  above 
sixty  ballotiiijrs  exhausted.  Deeming  the  strug- 
gle useless,  resort  was  had  to  the  plurality  ride, 
and  >Fr.  Cobb  receiving  102  votes  to  the  !)!> 
for  Mr.  Winthrop — al)out  twenty  votes  being 
thnnvii  away — be  was  declared  electid,  and  led 
to  the  chair  most  courteously  by  his  com[)eti- 
tor,  Mr.  Winthrop,  and  Mr.  James  McDowell, 
of  \'irgini.i.  Mr.  Thotnas  1.  Campbell  was 
elected  clerk,  and  upon  bis  death  during  the 
session.  Ilidiard  M.  Voung,  Esip,  of  Illinois, 
was  elected  in  his  place. 


CHAPTER    CLXXXVn. 

I  insT  AND  ONLY  ANNCAr.   MKSSAOK  Ol"    I'llKSI- 
DKNT  TAYI.till. 

Thi>  only  message  of  one  of  the  American 
Pifsidents,  shows  that  he  comprthended  the 
difficulties  of  bis  position,  and  was  determined 
tu  grap|4i'  with  them — that  he  sav.'  where  lay 
the  daubers  to  the  harmony  and  stability  of  the 
Union,  aiitl  was  determined  to  lay  these  dangers 
bare  to  the  public  view — and,  as  far  as  depended 
on  him.  to  ;ippl."  the  reuuilies  which  their  cure 
d'  .in  1'  d.  The  first  and  the  last  paragrajihs  of 
'.  ;■  messik^f  looked  to  tliis  danger,  and  while 
uw  iir-<L  ^howed  his  cnnlideiiee  in  the  strengtii 
ot  111'.' C'l'oi.  il-e  latter  adnii  ted  tin'  flangers 
♦i'  it.  and  nvivi.d  his  "vvu  di'ttruiiiiiition  to 
.stun  1  bv  i'.  t  J  the  full  extent  of  bis  oldigations 
■,ui(l  Doweif.     It  was  ia  tl\^c  words  : 


"  But  attachment  to  the  Union  of  the  States 
should  l»e  hiibitually  fostered  in  every  Ameri- 
can  lieart.     For   more   than   half    a   eintiirv. 
during  which  kingdoms  and  empires  huv,'  liilK  n' 
this  Union  has  stoiKl  unshaken.    The  patriots 
who  formed  it  have  long  since  de<ccii(l(.,|  \„  (i,,. 
'  grave  ;  yet  still  it  renmins  the  proudc-t  nioini- 
I  ment  to  their  memory,  ami  the  olijict  of  ati(<'- 
j  tion  and  admiration  with  every  one  wortliv  to 
I  l)ear  the  American  name.     In  my  jiid^iiient  its 
I  dissolution  would  i,c  the  greatest  of  calumitiis. 
I  and  to  avert  that  should  be  the  study  ^>f  ev(  rv 
I  American.     U|)on  its  preservation  must  dipc nil 
j  our  own  happiness,  and  that  of  countless  ^in- 
jerations    to    come.     Whaiever    dangeis    niav 
!  threaten  it,  \  shall  stand  by  it,  and  niaintiiin  ii 
I  in  its  integrity,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  obiiga- 
tions  im|MJsed  and  the  power  conferred  upon  nic 
by  the  constitution." 

Thi'f  paragraph  has  the  appearance  where  it 
occurs  of  being  an  addition  to  the  message  alter 
it  liad  been  written  :  and  such  it  was.  It  was 
added  in  consetpienceofa  visit  from  .Mr.  Ualliouii 
to  the  Department  of  State,  and  expressing  a 
desire  that  nothing  shouhl  la-  said  in  <iie  mes- 
sage about  the  point  to  which  it  relates.  Tlie 
two  paragraphs  \iere  then  added — the  unc  mar 
the  beginning,  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  mes- 
sage ;  and  it  was  in  allusion  to  these  passages 
that  Mr.  Calhoun's  last  s|)eech,  read  in  the  Sin- 
ate  by  Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  contained  ilm.-i. 
memorable  words,  so  much  noted  at  the  time : 

" // (//i/'  Ciiioii)  canitnl.  then,  hn  S'lfnl  lii; 
eiilitsiti*  on  it,  hoieeri-r  gjtlvmtid  >ir  nuiiiirniis. 
The  cnj  of  '  IJiioii.  i'liimi.  the  •.'Iniluii.-^ 
L'tiioii  !^  can  no  vmn'  pirrmt  (li.tnninn  limn 
(hv  CI ij  nf  •  lliollh.  Iliitllh^  iriiin'iiiis  //. nlUi .' ' 
on  Ihr  jKiii  (if  thr phi/nici(in  ciinsiii-v  ii  juiliiiit 
from  <li/in:,'  that  i.i  hjint^  (luiigerunnhj  ill." 

President  Taylor  surveyed  the  diflieultics 
before  him,  and  expres.<ed  his  opinion  of  the 
remedies  they  riMjiiired.  California,  New  Mexico, 
and  Utah  had  been  left  without  governments. • 
Texas  was  asserting  a  claim  to  one  half  of  New 
.Mexico — a  province  settled  tw)  hundreil  yours 
before  Texiau  indein-ndence.  and  to  which  no 
Texian  invader  ever  went  except  to  be  kiilcd  nr 
taken,  to  the  last  man.  Each  of  these  prcMiitti! 
a  question  to  be  settled,  in  which  the  jinilnnii- 
nance  of  tlu?  slavery  agitation  reiidereil  sitile- 
menl  dillii'iilt  and  embarrassing.  I'ri>ii!(i;t 
Tayloi'  frankly  and  lirml)-  presented  his  rcnuilv 
for  each  one.  Cdifornia,  havmg  the  rcijiiiMie 
population  for  a  State,  ami  having  formed  lai 
!  oonstilution,  and  prepared  herself  for  adniis.-i'm 
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into  the  Union,  wiw  favorably  rccommiMidcd  for 
thul  [)uriK>.su  to  Congress  : 

"  No  civil  government  having  been  provided 
by  Congn's.s  for  California,  the  people  of  that 
territory,  inipelle<i  Viy  the  necesKities  of  tlieir 
political  condition,  recently  met  in  convention, 
jiir  the  purpose  of  forming  a  constitution  and 
State  poNernuient,  which  tlie  latest  advices  give 
ine  n-ason  to  siiiipose  has  been  accomplished ; 
and  it  is  believecl  they  will  shortly  apply  for  the 
iidiiiission  of  California  inito  the  I'nion  us  a 
sovereign  State.  Should  such  be  the  ca.se,  and 
should  their  constitution  be  conformable  to  the 
ref|iiisitions  of  the  constitution  of  the  I'nited 
Stalls,  I  reconnnend  their  application  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  Congress." 

New  Mexico  and  I'tah,  without  mixing  the 
slavery  (iueKti<ui  with  their  territorial  goveni- 
im-nts,  were  recommended  to  Ihj  left  to  ripen 
into  States,  and  then  to  settle  that  (juestion  for 
tlieniselvi«  in  their  State  constittitions — saying : 

"  By  awaiting  their  action,  all  causes  of  ini- 
tasiness  may  Ik;  avuidud.  and  contidcncu  and 
kind  feeling  pivst  rve<l.  With  the  view  of  main- 
taining the  harmony  and  tranquillity  so  dear  to 
:ill,  we  should  abstain  from  the  introduction  of 
tho.se  e.\citing  topics  of  a  sectional  character 
which  have  hitherto  produced  painful  appre- 
hensions in  the  public  mind  ;  and  1  repent  the 
Sdleuni  warning  of  the  first  and  most  illustrious 
of  my  predecessors,  against  furnishing  "an^ 
;:!iiuud  f  )r  ehanicterizing  parties  by  geographi- 
L'al  tliscriminations ! '  " 

This  reference  to  Washington  wa.i  answered 
by  Calhoim  in  the  same  siK'ech  read  by  Mr. 
Mason,  denying  that  tiie  Union  could  be  saved 
by  invoking  his  name,  and  averring  that  there 
was  "  iiiitltiii'j;  in  liin  Itistorij  lit  (Ivlcr  nn  from 
mrdiiigjhini  the  i'nion  should  it  fail  to  fulfil 
liie  olijiftsfor  jf/i/c/i  ii  was  in.slitnlcd:"  which 
failure  the  speech  averred — as  othns  had  averred 
for  twenty  years  before:  for  8<.'ce6.«ion  was  the 
off-.shoot  of  milliliciition,  and  a  favorite  mode  of 
(li>solving  the  Union.  With  respect  to  Te.xas 
and  New  Mexico,  it  was  the  determination  t>f 
the  President  that  their  boundaries  should  be 
settled  by  the  political,  or  judicial  authority  of 
liie  United  States,  and  not  by  arms. 

In  all  these  ncommeiidations  the  message 
was  wise,  patriotic,  tempi'rate  and  Urm  ;  but  it 
tiieonnlered  great  opposition,  and  from  different 
quarters,  and  upon  dilferent  grounds — from  Mr. 
Clay,  who  wished  a  general  compromise ;  from 
Mr.  Calhoun,  intent  upon  extending  slaveiy; 
and  holding  the  Union  to  be  lost  except  by  a 


reme«Iy  of  his  own  which  he  and)iguously 
shadowed  forth — a  dual  executive — tw<)  I'resi- 
dents :  one  for  the  North,  one  for  the  South : 
which  was  it.self  disunion  if  accom|)lished.  In 
his  reference  to  Washingto!\'s  warnings  against 
geograj)hical  and  sectional  jjarties.  there  was  a 
(lointed  rebuke  to  the  daily  attempts  to  segre- 
gate the  South  from  the  North,  and  to  form 
political  parties  exclusively  on  the  basis  of  an 
opjiosition  of  interest  between  the  Southern  and 
the  Northern  States.  As  a  patriot,  he  con- 
flemned  such  sectionalism;  as  n  President,  he 
woulil  have  counteracted  it. 

Afterourduty  to  ourselves  the  President  spoke 
of  onr  duty  to  others — to  our  neighbors — and 
especially  the  Spanish  possession  of  Cuba.  An 
invasion  of  that  island  by  adventurers  from  th(! 
United  States  had  Ix'en  attempted,  and  had 
Ix.-en  suppresseil  l»y  an  energetic  proclani!\ti(in, 
backed  by  a  determination  to  oariy  it  into 
effect  u|M)n  the  piiilty.     The  message  said  : 

'■  Ilavins:  been  ajtprised  that  a  consideiable 
iimulK'r  of  adventurers  were  engaged  in  fitting 
out  a  military  expedition,  within  the  I'nited 
States,  agaiiist  a  foreign  country,  and  l>i'lievin;r. 
from  the  best  information  |  coidd  ohtain,  that 
it  was  desiineil  to  invade  the  island  of  Culiii.  I 
deemed  it  due  to  the  iVieniliy  relatioiis  existing 
between  tile  I'nited  States  and  Spiiiii ;  to  the 
treaty  between  the  two  nations;  to  the  laws 
of  the  I'nited  States  ;  and.  above  all,  to  the 
American  honor,  to  exert  tin  lawful  authority 
of  this  govcrnniiut  in  suppit  ->.ing  the  expedi- 
tion and  previ'iiting  the  invaMon.  'f((  this  end 
I  issued  a  pi'oelaniation,  enji>iMin'_'  it  upon  the 
oflieers  of  the  l'nit«'il  State-,  civil  and  military, 
to  use  all  lawful  means  withii  leir  jiower.  A 
copy  of  that  pifx-lamation  is  li>  i  ith  snhmitted. 
The  exjK'dition  has  been  sii|  >sed.  So  long 
.IS    the   act  of  Congress  of  Jotli  of  April. 

18IH,  which  owes  its  e.'.isti  to   the   law   of 

nations  and  to  the  policy  "I  >V'a-hiMgton  him- 
self, shall  renuiin  on  our  stalnti  ))oo)»,  I  hold  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  Eircutive  faithfully  to 
obey  its  injunctions." 

This  was  ju<t  coml  mil  just    language, 

worthy  of  an  upright  n  _'i-;rateof  a  Keimlilic, 
which  shotdd  set  an  ■  xauiple  of  justice  and 
fairness  towards  its  neigh' K)rs.  The  Spanish 
govirnmenl  had  been  izii'-ly  harassed  by  cx- 
jieditions  got  up  against  •uba  in  the  Inited 
States,  and  put  to  enonnous  expense  in  -hips 
and  troops  to  hold  herself  in  a  condition  to  re- 
pulse them.  Thirty  th  .-;  nd  troops,  and  a 
strong  .sfiuadron,  were  ciiii-tantly  kept  on  foot 
to  meet  this  danger.     A  war  establishment  was 
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kept  up  in  titni<  of  peace  in  tlie  island  of  Cu))a 
to  protect  tiic  iHliind  from  threatened  invosiouH. 
Besides  the  injury  done  to  Spain  by  tliesc  np- 
Rravntions,  and  the  enormous  exj)ense  of  a  war 
establishment  to  be  kept  in  Cuba,  there  was 
danger  of  injury  to  ourselves  from  the  number 
and  constant  recurrence  of  these  expeditions, 
wiiich  would  seem  to  speak  the  connivance  of 
the  |)eopk',  or  the  negligence  of  the  government. 
Fortunately  for  the  iK-ace  of  the  countries 
during  (lie  sevenil  years  that  these  expediticms 
were  most  imdertnken,  tlie  Spanish  government 
was  long  represented  at  Wasliinglon  by  a 
minister  of  approved  fitness  for  his  situation — 
Don  liUis  t'alderon  de  la  Harca:  a  line  speeimen 
of  the  old  Castilian  character — frank,  courteous, 
honorable,  patriotic — whose  omiable  manners 
enal)k'd  him  to  mix  intimately  with  Aniericun 
society,  and  to  see  that  these  expeditions  were 
criminally  viewed  by  the  government  and  the 
immense  majority  of  tlie  citizens  ;  and  whose 
hi;^h  '"haiaeter  enabkd  him  to  satisfy  his  own 
government  of  that  imjwrtant  fact,  and  to  pre- 
vent from  being  viewed  as  the  act  of  the  nation, 
what  was  only  that  ofliiwless  adventiu'ers,  piir- 
sueil  and  repressed  by  our  own  laws. 


h  i 


CII  APTKll  CLXXXVIII. 

Ml!.  CLVYS  I'LAN  OK  COMl'UOMISE. 

Earlv  in  the  session  ]\Ir.  Clay  brought  into 
the  Senate  a  set  of  resolutions,  eight  in  number, 
to  settle  and  close  up  otice  and  for  ever,  all  the 
points  of  contestation  in  the  slavery  question, 
an<l  to  ciinsolidate  the  settlement  of  the  whole 
into  one  giiural  and  lasting  compromise.  He 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  grand  committee  of 
thirtee!)  members  to  whom  bis  resolutions  were 
to  bo  rct'erred.  with  a  view  to  combine  them  all 
into  one  bill,  and  make  that  bill  the  flnal  settle- 
ment of  all  the  (piestions  connected  w  ith  slavery. 
.Mr.  Benton  o|)posi'd  this  whole  plan  of  pacifica- 
tion. i!s  mixing  up  incongriiDUs  measures — mak- 
ing one  measure  dependent  upon  another — tack- 
ing togitluT  things  which  had  no  cuniicction — 
as  ilemgatory  and  perilous  ti>  the  Slate  of  Cali- 
fornia to  h.ivi'  the  (piestioii  of  her  admission 
coiitoundol  with  tin'  general  slavery  agitalinn  in 
llic  Lnited  States — a,s  l)eing  futile  and  imj»otenl, 


as   no  such    cimglomeration    of   incongruities 
(though  christened  u  compromise)  could  liuvr 
any  force: — as  being  a  concession  tn  the  sjiirit  nf 
disunion — a  capitulation  to  those  who  tlin  atcinil 
secession — a  rej)etition  of  the  error  of  If^.l.'i;— 
and  itself  to  become  the  fruitful  source  of  nioi^> 
ccmlentions  than  it  proposed   to  (piiii.      His 
plan  was  to  .settle  each  measuri'  by  ilxlf,  begin- 
ning with  the  admission  of  California,  settling 
every  thing  justly  anil  fairly,  in  the  spirit  of 
conciliation  as  well  as  of  justice— leaving  the 
conseipiences   to   tJod   and   the  country — and 
having  no  compromise  with  the  threat  of  dis- 
union.    The  majority  of  the  Senate  were  of 
Mr,  IJenton's  opinion,  which  was   understood 
also  to  be  the  plan  of  the  I'resident :  but  there 
are  always  men  of  easy  or  timid  tempeianienis 
in  every  j)ublic  body  that  delight  in  leniporiza 
tions,  and  dread  the   effects    of  any  lirui  and 
straightforward  course;  and  so  it  wa~  now,  but 
with  great  dillicidty — Mr.   Clay  Iuuim  If  only 
being  elected  by  the  ai<l  of  one  vote,  given  to 
him  by  Mr.  Webster  after  it  was  fouml  that  he 
lacked   it.     The   connnittee    were:    Mr.   Clay, 
chairman:    Messrs.    Cass.    Dickinson.    Hrigtit. 
Webster,  Pheljjs.  Coo|)er,  King.  Mason.  Downs, 
Mangum,    Hell,  and    lierrien,   numbers.     Mr. 
('lay's  list  of  nu'asnres  was  referred  to   tlirin  ; 
and  ns  the  conmiittee  wa.s  selected  witli  a  \ii\v 
to  promote  the  mover's  object,  a  bill  was  >oon 
returned  embracing  the  (•omprehensive  plan  of 
compromise  which  he  proposed.     Tlieadnii>-ioM 
of  California,  territorial  governments  fir  I  tali 
and  New  Mexico,  the  settlement    of  the  Texas 
boundary,  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colunihia. 
a  fugitive  slave  law — all — all  were  put  together 
in  one  bill,  to  be  passed  or  rejecteil  by  the  same 
vote!  and  t(<  be  called  a  system,     lnited  they 
could  not  Ik.'.     Their  natures  were  too  incon- 
gruous to  admit  of  union  or  mixture.    They 
were  simjdy  tied  tog*. '.her — called  one  niea.-inv; 
and   re(|uired   to  be  voted  on  as  such,    Tliey 
were  u<Jt  even  bills  drawn  up  by  the  connnittee, 
but  existing  bills  in  the  Senate— diawM  \\\<  I'V 
diflerent    members— occupying  diilerent   iiiuit,-. 
on  the  calendar— and  each  wailing  il>  lurninlte 
acted  on  separalely.     Mr.  Clay  had   v.ade  an 
ample  rej)ort  in  favor  of  his  nua-.ire.  and  fui- 
ther  enforced  it   by   an  elaljorate  speech;  the 
whole  of  which  Mr.  Benton  contested,  and  an 
swered  in  an  ample  speech,  some  extracts  liom 
which  constitute  a  future  chapter. 
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CIIAPTKU    CLXXXIX. 

EXTK>f«It)N  OK  TIIK  MlSSoUKl  COMl'KoMISK  LINK 
TO  Till:  r'.\<  IKIt"  ot  KAN':  Ml!  li.WIS.  uK  MIS- 
hlfiSllM'i,  ANU  MU.  CLAY:  TIIK  WII.MuT  I'Ko. 
VI90. 

In  the  rosolntions  of  coinproniiso  suliinilttil  l>y 
Mr.  Clay  iIh  re  was  one  di'dariiij;  tlic  mni-i-xist- 
iiico  of  .slaviry  in  tlu'  tcrrit'iry  rociiilly  iicfjuirid 
from  Moxiei'. iiiid  a(Ilnniiij;  tlic  "  iiii'.\|)i(liiiicy  " 
iif  any  Ic'jiislalitiii  from  t'onjircus  on  tliat  culyirt 
within  till-  saiil  tcrritorios.  His  ri'.solutioii  was 
in  thetif  woriJH : 

"  IfeHitlnil,  That  as  slavery  'Iocs  not  exist  liy 
law,  and  is  not  iikily  to  he  iiitro(hici'<i  intn  any 
of  the  territory  aciiuiifil  liy  tiic  Initeil  Slittts 
fnun  tlie  lte|)iilili('  ol'  Mexieo,  it  is  iiic.\|ieilient 
for  ('onp:res>  tn  provide  hy  law  eitiur  for  it-  in- 
troduction into  or  I'Xciiision  from  any  part  of 
the  Paid  terrilm-y  ;  and  tliat  appropriate  tirri- 
toriai  povei'iiiiients  on^ht  to  ))e  ,  :ililishcd  liy 
Congress  in  all  of  the  said  ten:..iry.  in>t  as- 
sijined  as  the  lioundaricK  of  the  pioposed  Stale 
(if  C'alifiirnia.  without  (he  aduption  of  any  ri'- 
Btrietion  or  condition  on  the  subject  of  slavery."' 

This  pro|K)sition,  with  some  half-do/,cn  others. 
formed  the  .system  of  (■iimpromi.sc  •ith  which 
Mr.  Clay  expected  to  pacify  the  slavery  agitation 
in  the  I'nited  States.  .Mr.  I)avis,  of  .Mississippi, 
(lid  not  perci'ive  any  thin;;  of  u  coiiipronn>e  in  a 
niv'asure  v\  liich  pive  nothiii}^  to  the  .'^outh  in  the 
settlement  of  the  nuusti(jn,  and  reipiiivd  the  ex- 
t  'iision  of  the  Mi».-oiiri  compromise  line  to  the 
I'iU'ilic  ocean  a.^  the  leant  that  \\v  would  he  will- 
iu}:  to  take.     Thus : 

•'  But,  sir,  we  are  culle<l  on  to  receive  this  as 
a  measure  of  coinpronii.se  !  Is  a  measure  in 
which  .ve  of  I ne  minority  ai-e  lo  receive  iioth- 
iii|;.  a  measure  of  conipromiM-  I  I  look  n|ion  il 
as  lint  a  nioilest  mode  of  takin;:  that,  ilic  i  laim 
I'l  which    has   Inrn    more  l.oldl^   a.sscricd    hy 

•  ilhcrs  ;  and  that    I    may  li<-    underst 1  upon 

tiiis  ipiestion.  and  that  my  position  may  pi  forth 
to  the  connirv  in  the  same  columns  ihat  convey 
tile  seiiliinent-  ol  1  he  senator  fioin  KenlucUy.  I 
ill  re  a>-«'r1  that  lieM-r  will  i  taki  less  than  the 
.Missonii  eoniproinise  line  extended  to  ile  Pacilic 
(K-eati.  with  tlie  spceitie  reco^rnition  of  the  rij:ht 
til  hold  itliives  m  the  territory  helow  timt  lim  ; 
aud  that.  Ih'Ioiv  such  territories  are  admitteil 
into  the  I  nion  as  States,  slaves  may  In-  tiiln  ii 
:here  from  any  of  the  I  nited  ."States  at  the  op- 
iiun  of  their  owners." 


Tliis  was  u  manly  declaration  in  favor  of  ex- 
tending slavery  into  the  new  territones,  and  in 
the  only  way  in  which  it  could  U-  don< — that  in 
to  Hay,  by  act  of  Congress.  .Mr.  Clay  met  it  by 
Ik  declaration  ecpuilly  manly,  and  in  coid'ormily 
to  the  principles  of  his  whole  life,  utterly  re- 
fusing to  plant  slavery  in  any  j-lace  wiierc  it  did 
not  previously  exist.     He  answered  : 

"  I  am  exlr«'mely  sorry  to  hear  the  Honntor 
from  Mississippi  say  that  he  icipiires.  tirst,  the 
extension  of  the  .Slissouri  compromise  line  to 
the  Pacilic,  and  also  that  he  is  not  satisfied  witii 
that,  but  n-ipiin's,  if  F  understood  him  eoiTeelly, 
a  positive  provision  for  tlie  admission  of  slavery 
south  of  that  line.  And  now.  sir,  cominir  from 
a  slave  State,  as  I  do,  I  owe  il  to  inysell".  I  owe 
it  to  truth,  1  owe  il  to  the  suhjeet,  to  say  that 
no  earthly  jiower  could  induce  me  lo  vote  for  ii 
specific  measure  foi'  the  introduction  of  slavery 
where  it  had  not  iK'fore  existed,  either  south  or 
north  of  that  line.  Coming  as  I  do  from  aslavu 
State,  it  is  my  solemn,  deliberate  and  well 
matureil  determination  that  no  power,  no  earthly 
|iower.  shall  compel  me  to  vote  for  the  poiiive 
introduction  of  slavery  either  soiitli  or  north 
of  that  line.  Sir,  while  you  reproach,  and 
justly  loo.  our  lii'itish  ancestors  for  the  intro- 
duct;on  of  this  v^.-t'.iMtion  upon  the  c.ini'.iient 
of  .\mericii,  I  )  o.  iiir  one,  nnwiilin;:  that  the 
posterity  of  the  |  ■'  .•(•.!;  inhabitants  of  California 
and  of  New  .Xlexieo  shall  icproaeh  us  I'or  doing 
jiist  what  We  reproach  tJnat  !{iil:iin  I'oi  doing 
to  IIS.  If  the  citizens  of  those  tenitoiies  choose 
to  establish  slavery,  and  if  they  come  here  with 
constitutions  establishing  slavery.  I  am  for  ad- 
I  nutting  them  with  such  provisions  in  their  con- 
1  stitiilioiis;  bill  then  it  will  be  their  own  work, 
find  not  ours,  and  tiieir  posterity  v^iH  have  to 
I  re|iroaeh  them,  and  not  us,  for  torming  constitu- 
I  tions  allowing  the  institution  of  slaven-  to  exist 
'  among  them.  These  are  my  views,  sir.  and  1 
choose  |o  exjiress  them  ;  and  I  care  not  how  ex- 
tensively or  universally  they  are  known."' 

Those  wt-re  manly  .sentiments,  courageously 
expressed.  aii«l  taking  the  right  ground  so  mncli 
overlooked,  or  jierverted  by  others.  The  .Mis- 
souri coinpromi.'**.'  line,  extending  to  New  .Mex- 
ico and  CalifoiMiia,  though  astroiiomieally   the 

:  same  with  that  in  Louisiana,  w:is  politically 
directly  the  opposite.  One  went  through  a  ter- 
ritory all  slave,  and  made  one-half  fice ;  the 
other  would  go  through  territory  all  free,  ami 
niiike  one-half  slave.  .Mr.  (lay  saw  this  ilillir- 
encc.  and  acted  upon  it.  and  dedarcl  his  senti- 
ments honestly  and  boldly  ;  iiml  none  but  the 
Ignorant  or  unjust  coidd  reprn-^eli  li,ni  with  in- 
consistency in  nniintaining  the  line  in  the  ancient 

1  Louisiana,  when-  the  whole  province  came  to  us 
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with  Hlavcry,  nnd  ivfusinp;  it  in  the  new  terri- 
torit'rt  wht'ic  all  caniL-  to  us  fret'. 

Mr.  Seward,  of  Now  York,  proposed  tlie  re- 
newal of  tiie  Wilinot  proviso: 

"  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude, 
otherwise  tliun  l»y  conviction  for  crime,  shall 
ever  Iks  allowed  in  either  of  said  territories  of 
Utah  and  New  .Mexico." 

Upon  the  adoption  of  wliich  the  yeas  and 
nays  were : 

"Ykah. — Messrs.  Ttaldwin,  Bradhnry,  Brifrht. 
Chase.  Clarke.  ('oo|Kr.  I'orwin.  Davis  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Dayton,  Dodjje  of  Wisconsin,  Dou(i- 
las,  Feieh,  (iivene.  Ilule,  llandin,  .Miller.  Xor- 
ris,  Seward,  Shields,  Smith,  I'phain,  Whileoinl), 
and  Walker — lJ'<. 

'•Navs.— .Messrs.  Atchi";;;..  Ila.I^cr.  Ik!!.  Hen- 
ton.  Herrien.  IJutler,  C.i.xh,  Clay.  Clemens,  Oavis 
of  Mississip|>i.  Dav.son.  Dickinson,  Dod^e  of 
Iowa,  Downs.  Foole,  Iloiistoii,  Ilimter,  .loncs, 
Kinu,  Maununi  Mason,  Morton.  I'earee,  Pnitt. 
Uusk,  .Selmsciiin,  Soide.  Spruance,  Stiuveon. 
Turney,  Liiderwood,  Wehster,  and  Vulec — 33." 


CHAPTER    CXO. 

MIJ.  <'.\r,llii'.  NS  I.Asr  SIM-.KCII  :  ltl>.Ht»MITI(>N  <iK 
TllK  rSloN  l'i;o(  I.AIMKIl  INI.KSS  TllKroN. 
HTITt'TloN  WAS  AMKNUKIl,  ANI>  A  DIAL 
KXKit'Il  K  Al'l'i»|NTi;i»-ONK  IMiKSIIiKNT 
FUOM  Til  SL.kVK  AM)  nNK  KKOM  TllK  lUKK 
HTATKS. 

On  the  4th  of  March  Mr.  Callioun  hmufjlit  into 
the  Sei\.ite  u  writti'ii  siKt'ch,  elahorately  and 
studiously  prepared,  and  which  he  was  ton 
Weak  to  deliver,  or  even  to  read.  l'|)on  his  re- 
quest it  WHS  alliiwed  to  he  read  hy  his  friend. 
Mr.  .lames  M.  Mason  of  Virginia,  ami  was  found 
to  b<-  an  am|iliftcation  and  contimiation  of  the 
Southern  manifesto  of  the  preceding  year;  and, 
like  it,  occupied  entin'.y  with  the  suhjict  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  I'nion,  and  making  out  a  ca-(> 
to  justify  it.  The  oiKMiing  went  directly  to  the 
point,  and  presi'nted  the  (piestion  of  I'liion,  or 
distmion  with  the  formality  and  solemnity  of 
an  iK'tual  jirojxisition,  as  if  its  decision  was  the 
bu>''Mss  <>u  which  the  Senate  was  convened. 
It  opened  thus : 

"I  Imve,  seiuUois,  iKlieved  from  the  tlrst  that 
the  agitation  nf  tlii'  suhject  of  shiMiy  would,  if 
not    preveuted   hy    some    titmly    and   ellVctive 


measure,  end  in  disimion.  Kiifertaiiiiiij>  thi> 
opinion,  I  have,  on  all  propsr  uccusiniis.  endeav- 
ored to  call  the  attention  of  ouli  i.f  ili,>  tw.. 
giviit  parties  which  (hvide  the  count rv  to  arlopi 
some  measure  to  j)revent  so  gnnl  ii  disaster. 
hut  without  success.  The  a^'ilation  \m^  |^.,,„' 
IK'rmitted  to  procee<l,  with  almo-t  im  atteiiipi 
to  resist  it,  until  it  has  n'uched  a  period  when 
it  can  no  longer  he  dis^'uised  or  demeil  timi  tin- 
Ciiion  is  in  danger.  You  have  tlm>  had  forod 
u|ion  you  the  greatest  and  the  gr,ive>i  (iM'j'Jo.i 
that  can  ever  conu  under  your  consiniVatiou : 
How  can  llie  Inion  be  pre.'<erved  /  " 

I'rofosing  to  priK'eed  like  a  i>h'«ieiiin  who 
must  lind  out  the  cause  of  a  di,>e,i-,  liefore  In 
can  apply  a  remedy,  the  speech  wiiii  on  to  dis- 
cover the  ii'asons  which  now  reiidireii  disiuiion 
iiievitahle,  unless  an  adecpiate  remedy  to  prevent 
it  should  he  administered.  The  lir>t  of  these 
causes  was  the  anti-slavery  ordinance  of  17«7. 
which  was  adopted  hel'oiv  the  constitution  was 
formed,  and  had  its  origin  from  llu  South,  imd 
the  unanimous  sup|)ort  of  that  .sei  tioii.  Thi 
.second  was  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  wliicli 
also  had  its  origin  in  the  South,  the  mianiniou^ 
support  of  the  Southern  senators,  the  majority 
of  the  Southern  representatives,  the  unanimous 
support  of  Mr.  Monroe's  cahinet,  of  wliich  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  a  ineinlx-r;  and  his  own  appmha- 
tion  of  it  for  about  twenty-five  years.  The  loii;^ 
continued  agitation  of  the  slave  (piestion  wa-; 
anothercau.se  of  disunion,  dating  the  agitation 
from  the  year  \H'M> — which  was  correct;  for  in 
th  it  year  he  took  it  up  in  the  Senate,  aixl  gave 
the  abolitionists  what  they  wanted,  ami  coulil 
not  otherwise  acquin- — an  antagonist  to  eopi 
with,  an  elev.ited  theatre  for  the  strife,  and  ii 
national  auditory  to  applaud  orccn<ure.  Before 
that  time  he  said,  and  truly,  the  agitation  wt- 
insigniticant  ;  since  then  it  had  become  great ; 
an-'  (he  might  have  added),  that  s<'nators  North 
and  South  told  him  that  would  be  tin  ca.-Je 
when  he  entered  Ujton  the  business  in  iS.'l.'i. 
Ib'peal  of  the  slave  sojournment  laws  liy  New 
York  and  I'enii.sylvania,  was  referred  to,  and 
with  ivason.  except  that  these  repeals  diij  mn 
lake  place  until  after  his  own  conduct  in  the 
Senate  had  made  the  slavery  agitation  national. 
and  given  distinction  and  inqsirtanec  to  the 
abolitionists.  The  progi'cssive  incrciisc  of  the 
two  classes  of  States,  rapid  in  one,  slow  in  the 
other,  was  adverteil  to  as  leading  to  disunion  h\ 
ilesti'oying.  what  he  culled,  the  iiiitilihriinii  ol 
the  States — as  if  that  dilUrence  of  progress  Wii- 
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net  mainly  in  thu  natunt  of  things,  ivsullin); 
from  i-liuiutc  nmt  M>il ;  und  in  i^oiiie  ik'^ric  po- 
litieul,  rt>8iiltinK  fruin  tlio  slavery  itniir  wliicli  he 
waH  HO  anxii)im  to  extend.  Tlit  i»re-i  rviilion  of 
thiH  ei|iiililirinin  was  to  be  etrecteil  liy  ae<|iiirin); 
Sontlicin  territory  and  o|H'nin^  it  to  .-invi  ry. 
1\\v  fijuaUlij  of  llie  Slate!*  wart  held  to  he  indiK- 
IMiisnlile  lo  the  continuance  of  the  l.'nioii;  and 
that  e(|iialily  was  to  he  maintained  liy  admit- 
ting hiavery  to  Ik-  oarri'd  into  all  the  territorie'* 
—even  Ore^ron — e(|uivo<'alIy  pivdicaled  on  the 
rij;ht  of  all  |ktmiim  to  carry  their  '  /irojn  rlij" 
with  them  to  tljcBo  territorie».  The  phrace 
was  an  eipiivocatioii,  and  lias  heen  a  n-niarkahle 
instance  of  delusion  from  a  i»lirase.  Every  citi- 
zen can  carry  his  pro|)crly  now  wherever  he 
jr<K>s,  only  he  cannot  carry  the  State  law  with 
him  which  makes  it  proiK-rly,  and  for  want  of 
which  it  ceases  to  !»»•  so  when  he  j;ets  to  his 
now  residence.  The  New  Knj;laiuler  can  carry 
liirt  hank  ainn;;  with  him.  and  all  the  money  it 
contains,  to  one  of  the  new  territi>ries ;  hut  he 
cannot  curry  the  law  of  incorporation  with  him; 
and  it  ceases  to  he  the  pro|ierty  he  had  in  .New 
Kn(r|and.  All  thin  complaint  ahoiit  inerjuality 
in  a  Hlave-h<dder  in  not  l)ein;;  allowed  to  carry 
his  '■  ])rii/nili/  "  with  him  to  a  leriitory,  stript 
of  the  and)i}!uity  of  phraseolo;;y,  is  nothing  hut 
1  complaint  that  he  cannot  carry  the  law  with 
him  which  makes  it  property;  and  in  that  ihere 
is  ni>  ineijuality  hetween  tlie  States.  They  ate 
nil  e(|ua!  in  the  total  inahility  of  their  citi7A.'ns 
to  carry  the  State  laws  witli  them.  The  result 
of  the  whole,  the  s|)eech  went  on  to  say,  was 
that  the  procesH  of  disruption  was  then  poinj; 
on  between  the  two  clas.si's  of  States,  ami  could 
not  be  arrested  by  any  remedy  proposeil — not 
by  Mr.  Clay's  compromise  plan,  nor  by  Presi- 
dent's plan,  nor  by  the  cry  of "  I'nion,  liiion. 
Glorious  Union  !"    The  speech  continues; 

"  Instead  of  beiiij;  wcakt-r,  all  the  «'lements  in 
favor  of  ajritation  are  stri)n;;er  now  th.m  they 
were  in  1«.!5.  when  it  first  commen«ed,  while 
all  the  I'lements  of  inlhience  on  the  part  of  the 
South  are  weaker.  I'nless  somethiiif;  decisive 
is  done.  I  aj;ain  ask  what  is  to  slop  this  aj;ita- 
tion,  before  the  fireat  and  final  objec-t  at  which 
it  aims — the  almlition  of  hiavery  in  the  States — 
is  consummated  ?  Is  it,  thin,  not  certain  that 
if  something;  decisive  is  not  now  done  to  arrest 
it,  the  South  will  be  forceil  to  choose  between 
"t'olition  and  secession  ?  Indeed,  as  events  are 
How  movin;;,  it  will  no(  re(iiiire  the  South  to 
Secede  to  disoolvc  the  Union." 


I  The  s|ii'ech  (roes  on  to  say  that  the  Union 
could  not  be  dissolved  at  a  single  blow:  it 
would  re(|nire  many,  and  snctvssive  blows,  to 
snap  its  cords  asunder : 

"  It  is  a  Ki'eat  mistake  lo  suppose  that  dis- 
union can  be  ellected  by  a  sinjile  blow.  Tho 
cords  which  bind  these  Slates  to^rither  in  oiio 
common  Union  .'iiv  Car  too  niinierou>  and  power- 
ful fur  that.  Disunion  musl  be  llic  work  of 
time.  It  is  only  lhrou;.di  a  Ion;:  process,  and 
siu'cessively,  that  the  eiird.>  can  be  hMapjieil,  nn- 
j  til  the  whole  fabric  falls  a-uii<ler.  .Already  tho 
a^ritation  of  the  slavery  i|uesiioii  has  ^Uilp|x'd 
some  of  the  most  imporlaut,  and  ha.^  greatly 
weakened  all  the  others,  as  I  .••liall  jir(M-eed  to 
show.'' 

The  siKwh  ^'oes  on  to  show  that  cords  havo 
already  Ikcu  snapt,  and  others  weakened : 

"The  conls  that  biiul  the  Stiilcs  topther  nro 

!  not  only  many,  but  variuiis  in  <'!iar;ic|cr.    Some 

I  are  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  ;    sonic  p<ditical; 

;  others  social.     Some  ap|iertain   to  the  benefit 

conferred  by  the  Union,  luid  others  to  the  feel- 

in<;  of  duty  und  oblipition. 

"Till'  stronirest  of  tlio<e  of  a  spiritual  and 
ecclesiastical  natiu'e  con^i^ted   in   the  unitv  of 
the  (treat  reii;;ions  denominMliun-.  all  of  which 
orifrinally  emlirared  tJie  whole  I  ninn.    .Ml  these 
'  deni'minatioii-<,  with  the  exception.  perli;ips.  of 
the  I'litholics,  W"ie  orjijiiii'/i'd  vry  niueh   upon 
j  ihe  piinciple  id"  our  political  institutions;   be- 
I  (rinuin;;  with   smidler  meetimrs  coriopondent 
I  with  the  political  divisions  of  the  eouiitiy.  their 
I  or^ranization  terminated  in  one  fireat  central  us- 
sembla;;e,  correspondinij;   very    uiueli   with   the 
characti'r  of  ('on;:ress.     At  ihe.-e  nlel•liIlL^s  the 
principal  cler^rymen  and  hiy  members  of  the  re- 
s|iective  denominations   from  all   p'lris  of  the 
Union  met  to  linnsi«;t  business  relatin;.'  to  their 
common  concerns.     It  was  not  confined  t<>  what 
a|)pertaiia'd  to  the  doctrines  and  dixipline  of 
the  res|H'ctive  deiiouiinatioiis,  but  exttiided  to 
|ilans  for  di>seiniuatiu!;  the   IJiiile,  establishing 
mi.-sionaries,  distributiuf;  tracts,  and  of  estab- 
lishing   pres.ses   for    the   publication    of  tiacts, 
newspapers,  and   inriodicals,  with   a   view   of 
ditlusin);  rehVious  information,  and  tor  the  sup- 
port of  the  doctrines  and  cii'imIs  of  the  denomi- 
nation.    All  this  Combined,  contributed  (rieatly 
i  to  stren^fthen    the    bonds  of  the   Union.     The 
I  strong  ties  which  held  each  di  iinniiuation  to- 
;  gether  formed  a  strong  cord  to  hold  the  whole 
i  Union  together;  but,  as  poweit'iil  as  they  were, 
they  have  not  been  able  to  resist  the  explosive 
I  ellect  of  slavery  agitatitJU. 

j      "The  first  of  these  cords  which  snapped,  un- 
der its  explosive  force,  was  that  ol'tlie  powerful 
'  Methodist    Kpiseopal   ("liuich.     The  iiuineious 
and  strong  ties  whieh  held   it  togetiier  are  all 
1  broke,  und  itb  unity  gone.   They  now  form  sep- 
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nrnt<'  i-hiirchcx,  (in<l,  iiiHtcnd  of  the  fcclinp  of 
ntliiclmiciil  iiiiil  <lcvotioii  to  the  intcnstn  of  the 
wlioli-  church  which  hii-*  formerly  felt  they  arc 
now  arrayed  into  two  lioHlile  lioilies,  en;,;a|;ed  in 
rtijtitioti  alioiit  what  wa8  fonncrly  their  com- 
mon |>ro|Hrty. 

"The  next  cord  tlmt  Hnnpped  was  that  of  the 
Flaplists.  one  of  llie  larjrest  and  mf)st  rexnocfa- 
hleof  the  (leiioniiiialionM.  That  of  tlie  I'reshy- 
terian  ii*  not  t  ntirely  Kna|i|)ed,  Iml  some  of  its 
Htrnnds  have  ^iven  way.  That  of  tlii'  Kpisco- 
pal  Chiirch  in  the  only  one  of  the  four  ureat 
l'i-ole>tant  denominations  wliich  remains  nn- 
broken  and  entire. 

•• 'I'lie  .>.lron^est  coril  of  a  jKilitical  character 
consists  of  tlie  many  and  stronti  ties  that  have 
held  tojiellier  the  two  jrreat  jiarties,  wliieh  liave, 
with  some  modilicalions,  ixisted  fron>  the  )»t'- 
|;innin;;  of  liie  povernnient.  'I'hey  hoth  ex- 
tended to  every  jMirtion  of  tlie  I'nion,  and 
Htron^ly  contrihnted  to  hold  all  it.s  |iarttt  to- 
(jetlier.  I5ut  this  powerful  cord  has  fared  no 
better  than  the  spiritual.  It  resisted  for  ii  lonj; 
time  the  explosive  tendency  of  the  afritntioii, 
hut  has  linally  snap|)ed  under  its  force — if  not 
entirely,  in  a  fiieat  measure.  Nor  is  tlicre  one 
of  the  nniainini;  coids  which  have  not  lieen 
};reatly  weakened.  To  this  extent  the  I  nion 
has  already  lieen  destroyed  hy  af^itation,  in  the 
only  way  it  can  Ik',  hy  snappinj;  asunder  and 
weakeiiiii;^  the  cords  which  hind  it  together." 

The  last  cord  here  mentioned,  that  of  politi- 
cal parties,  foiiinKd  upon  princiiiles  not  suliject 
to  secliiiiial,  or  t!;eoj;i'aphical  lines,  has  since  been 
entirely  destroyed,  snajtpod  clean  otf  by  the  ab- 
rojratifiu  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  and 
making  the  extension,  or  non-extension  of  sla- 
very, the  foundation  of  political  parties.  After 
that  cord  should  be  sna[)ped,  the  sjx'ech  goes 
on  to  consider  "fmri;"  the  only  bond  of  Union, 
and  justly  considers  that  as  no  Union  where 
l)ower  and  violence  constitute  tlie  only  bond. 

•'  if  the  agitation  got>s  on,  the  name  force, 
acting  with  increased  intensity,  as  has  been 
shown,  will  liiially  snap  every  cord,  when 
nothing  will  be  left  to  bold  the  States  together 
except  force.  Hut  surely  that  can,  with  no  pro- 
priety <if  language,  be  called  a  Union,  when  the 
only  means  by  which  the  weaker  is  held  con- 
nected with  the  >tronger  jiortion  is  force.  It 
may,  inileed,  kcej)  tlcni  connected  ;  but  the  con- 
nection will  partak(  much  moreof  the  cliaracter 
of  subjugation,  on  the  part  of  the  weaker  to  the 
Btrongei'.  than  the  union  o*"  free.  inde|)endent.  and 
sovt'ieign  .Stales,  in  one  confederation,  as  they 
stood  in  the  early  stages  of  the  govci-nment,  ami 
which  only  is  worthy  of  the  sacred  name  of 
Union." 


her  free  constitution,  was  the  exciting  cause  of 
ihi.H  .speech  from  Mr.  Culhouu.  The  W.lmot 
proviso  was  disposed  of.  That  <-aMne  of  disunion 
no  longer  exi' ted  ;  but  the  ailmissioti  of  ('all- 
fornia  excited  the  same  opposition,  and  was 
declared  to  be  the  "/m/"  (pie>tion  u|iiiii  which 
all  de|)ended.  The  President  had  coinnnmii'ato<I 
the  constituti<in  of  that  State  to  Congn-ss,  which 
Mr.  Calhoim  strongly  repidsed. 

"  The  Executive  has  laid  the  jiajjer  purportin" 
to  he  the  Constitution  of  Califomia  before  joi", 
and  asks  you  to  admit  her  into  ihr  I  ni<>n  as  a 
State  ;  and  the  (piestion  is.  will  yon  oi  will  you 
not  admit  her  ]  It  is  a  grave  (piestion,  and  there 
rests  u,K)n  you  i  heavy  responsibility.  .Much, 
very  nnich,  will  dejM'Md  upon  your  decision.  U 
you  admit  her,  you  en(h)rse  and  give  your  sanc- 
tion to  all  that  has  been  done.  .\re  you  jn-e- 
pared  to  do  so  ?  Ar-  you  prepared  to  siirrciider 
your  jiower  of  legislation  for  the  terii lories— a 
jiower  expressly  vested  in  Congress  by  the 
constitution,  as  has  In-en  fully  estalilished  ?  Can 
you,  consistently  with  your  oath  to  siijiport  the 
ccmstitution,  surrender  the  power  ?  .\if  you 
]irepared  to  admit  that  the  inhabitants  uf  the 
territories  possess  the  sovereignty  over  tliein, 
and  that  any  number,  i.iore  or  less,  may  claim 
any  extent  c-f  territory  they  iilease.  may  fonn  a 
constitution  and  government,  ami  erect  it  into  a 
State,  without  asking  your  permission  I  Are 
you  prepared  to  surrender  tlie  soveivignty  of 
the  United  States  over  whatever  territory  may 
Ik;  hereafter  accjuired  to  tho  first  adventurers 
who  may  rush  into  it?  Are  you  iirejiMud  to 
surrender  virtually  to  the  Executive  Depai  iinent 
all  the  powers  which  yon  have  heretofore  exer- 
ci.sed  over  the  territories  ?  If  not,  how  can  you, 
.  consistently  with  your  duty  and  your  oaths  to 
I  support  the  constitution,  give  your  assent  to  the 
admission  of  California  as  a  State,  under  a  pre- 
tended constitution  and  government  ?  " 

Having  shown  that  all  the  cords  that  held  the 
Union  together  had  snapped  except  one  (politi- 
cal party  principle),  and  that  one  weakened  and 
giving  way,  tho  speech  came  to  the  solemn  (pies- 
tion :  "y/(MC  can  the  Lilian  be  saved?"  and 
answered  it  (after  some  generalities)  by  coming 
to  the  sjiecilic  point — 

'■  To  provide  for  the  insertion  of  a  prorininn 
in  tlie  Constitution,  hy  an  anioidnuiit,  wliick 
j  trill  restore  to  the  South  in  sul)staTiCe  thu  jxiver 
\she  possessed  of  protecting  herself,  htfure  the 
1  ('inilihrinni  between  the  sections  was  iUstmytd 
\  hij  the  action  (f  this  govennnent." 
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I      The  speech  did  not  tell  of  what  this  amend- 
ment was  to  consist,  which  was  to  have  the 
The  admis.sion  of  the  State  of  California,  with  I  etlect  of  saving  the  Union,  by  protecting  the 
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his  amciu!- 
liave  the 
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bIbvc  Statis,  iiiid  n'Htoriiifr  the  fiiiiilihriuni  Iw- 
tvvcen  till'  two  ilasHis  of  Stntts  ;  Imt  uii  nil 
tlu'iitic  piiltlioatidii  soon  afUr  (HkcIdhciI  it.  niiil 
showcil  it  to  U'  tlio  ili'ctiiiii  of  two  I'ri'Nitkiit.-', 
otu'  from  till'  fri'c  niul  tin-  otlicr  from  tlii'  nlnvc 
Stuti'H.  uml  cncli  to  apiiicivc  of  all  llif  act.s  of 
C'oii{tri's8  lufore  tlioy  hi-caiiH*  laws.  Ijion  tlii.s 
coixlilioii  nloiii',  the  h|ki(1i  (k-elarcil  the  rnioii 
could  l<('  ."uvi'il !  wliicli  wa.s  i'i|nivalciit  to  jiro- 
uoiiiicin;:  its  dlHsolution.  For,  in  tin-  first  place, 
no  Hiii'li  amciulmcnt  to  tliccon.-titiilion  coiilil  lie 
made ;  in  the  Hi-cond  jilacc,  no  hucIi  doiihlc- 
livaded  pivcrnincnt  could  work  through  even 
one  scn.>;ion  of  Coii^rrcHH,  any  more  tlinn  two 
SJiiuials  <'oiild  wnri;  to^ctlur  in  tlic  pioii^^li  witli 
their  heads  yoked  in  opposite  directions. 

This  hiHt  H|)ce(!h  of  Mr.  Culhotin  becomes 
imjxirtant.  as  fiirnishinir  a  key  tc  his  conduct, 
and  that  of  his  |iolitieal  friends,  and  a.s  con- 
necting itself  with  subseijuent  niea.suie8. 


CHAPTER    CXCI. 

DKATIl   OK    .MU.   C.\Llli)UN  :    1118    EliLOGIU.M   UV 
HK.VATOIl    IlITLKU. 

'"Mil.  Pnr.sinENT :  Mr.  ('amioi.n  has  lived  in  an 
c\'cntful  period  of  our  Republic  and  has  acted  a 
distinguished  part.  1  surely  do  not  venture  too 
much  when  I  Bay,  that  his  reputaiio)!  fornis  a 
striking  jjurt  of  a  glorious  history,  .'^mce  181 1 
until  this  time,  he  has  been  respoii!.ibly  con- 
nected with  the  federal  irovernment.  As  rc- 
prcsentativi'  senator,  caliiiiet  niinistei'.  and  \"uv 
President,  lie  has  been  identified  with  (he  grial- 
est  events  in  the  political  history  of  our  coun- 
try. And  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that 
he  ha.s  been  equal  to  all  the  diitie-*  which  were 
devolved  upon  him  in  the  many  critical  junc- 
tures in  which  he  was  placed  Having  to  act  a 
responsible  i)art,  he  always  actttl  a  decidi  d  part. 
It  would  not  become  me  to  venture  npnii  the 
judgment  which  awaits  his  im  tnory.  That  «  ill 
be  formed  by  posterity  before  the  impartial  tri- 
bunal of  history.  It  may  be  that  li'  wi!  have 
had  the  fiite.  and  will  have  (;iveu  t  un  the 
judgment  that  has  been  awarded  to  Cliailiani. 

"Mr.  Calhoun  was  a  native  i  if  .'south  Carolina, 
anil  was  born  in  Abbeville  disfict.  on  the  LSih 
March,  17S2.  He  was  of  an  Irish  family.  His 
father.  Patrick  Ciillnjun,  was  born  in  Ireland, 
and  at  an  early  age  came  to  Peiiii>ylvaiiia.  hence 
moved  to  the  western  part  of  \  irginia,  and  after 
Braddock's  defeat  moved  to  South  Carolina,  in 


'  IT'il'i.  He  anil  his  family  gave  a  naiin'  In  what 
is  known  ns  the  Calhoun  sctileiiieiit  in  \blK'\ille 

^  diHtrict.     'I"he  mother  of  my  cnlleiigiie  was  a 

j  Miss  Caldwell,  born  in  Charlotte  County,  \  ir- 
ginia. The  cliaraeter  of  his  pnrciits  hud  no 
doubt  a  sensible  infliKlice  on  the  drsliny  of  tbri!- 
distinguished  son.  His  father  had  eniT^ry  and 
enterprise,  combined  wi'''  perseverance  and  great 
mental  determination.  Ills  mothi  r  belongid  to 
II  family  of  nvolutioimry   liem.  s.     'j'wo  of  her 

.  brothers  were  distinguished  in  ihe  lEfVidiition. 

I  Their  names  and  achi<'vemcnfs  arc  not  lift  to 
tradition,  but  constitute  a  part  of  the  history 
of  the  times. 

I      "  He   became  a  student  in   Vale  Cullegi',  in 

I  1802,  and  gradiialed  two  years  afterwards  wifli 
disiinelioM — as  a  young  man  of  gn'at  ability,  and 

i  with  the  resjH'cl  and  conlideiiee  of  his  precep- 
tors and  fidlows.  What  they  have  said  and 
thiH.;;ht  of  him,  would  have  given  niiy  man  a 
high  reputation.  It  is  the  |>uir  loiint.iin  of  a 
clear  n  ;putation.  If  the  stuam  has  met  \i  iih 
obstrncti  nis,  they  were  siicli  as  have  only  >\\n\:  u 
its  beauty  and  majesty. 

''^Jr.  t'alhoiin  came  into  Congress  at  a  time 
of  dee|iand  exciting  interest^at  acii~is  of  j^ieat 
magnitude.  It  was  ii  crisis  of  peril  to  tho>e 
who  had  to  act  in  it,  but  of  subsei|neiit  glory  to 
the  actors,  and  the  common  history  of  die  coun- 
try. The  invincibility  of  (Jreat  Miilain  had  be- 
C(mic  .  proverbial  expression,  and  a  war  with 
her  was  full  of  terrific  i>.Mies.  .Mr.  Callmun 
found  himself  at  once  in  a  situation  of  hi;:li  le- 
s|)onsibility — one  'b  it  reipiired  more  than  speak- 
ing (|ualities  and  eloipience  to  fiillji  it.  Tlu! 
spirit  of  the  people  ri<|uired  direction  ihe 
energy  and  ardor  of  youth  w<re  to  'te  en  ployed 
in  alfairs  reipiiring  the  maturer  ipiu'iius  of  a 
statoinan.  'J'he  part  which  Mr.  Calhoi  -i  acted 
at  this  time,  lias  been  approved  and  a|iplaiid('d 
by  contemporaries,  and  now  roriii .  u  jp:irt  of  the 
glorious  hi>tory  of  tho^e  time-. 

"Tlie  names  of  Clay.  Callion.i.  Cii' ves,  and 
l.owndeM.  (irnndy.  Porter,  and  others,  carried 
ussoeiations  with  liem  that  reached  tlie/o//// 
nj  tliL'  iiutioti.  Their  clarion  notes  penetrated 
till  irmy  ;  they  animati'd  the  people,  and  sus- 
tained the  ndmini.-tration  of  the  govt  riiineiit. 
With  such  actor-,  and  in  such  seines— the  most 
eventl'iil  of  our  .istory — to  say  that  Mr.  C,  '- 
hoiin  lii'l  not  |>i.iy  ii  second  part,  is  iio  common 
])raise.  Ill  debate  he  was  eijual  with  Itaiidojph. 
and  in  council  he  commanded  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  .Madison.  At  this  period  of  liis 
life  he  had  the  ipiality  of  Themisiocles — to  in- 
Kjiirv  cm/'ili  iin: — which,  after  all,  is  the  bii:hest 
if  earthly  (pialities :  it  is  a  my  .-Ileal  -oiiniliing 
which  is  felt,  but  cannot  be  de-ciibed.  '1  iie 
eveni.-  of  the  war  were  brilliant  and  honorable 
to  both  statesmen  and  si  iers,  and  their  his- 
tory may  be  read  with  eiitliiisiasm  and  delight. 
The  wai'  terminated  with  honor;  but  the  niea- 
.-iires  which  had  lo  be  taken,  in  a  transition  to 
a  peace  establishment,  weie  full  of  difliculfy  and 
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embarrassment.  Mr.  Calhoun,  with  his  usiial 
intreplflity,  did  not  hesitate  to  take  a  resp  ^sihle 
part.  Under  the  influence  of  a  broad  pativotism, 
he  acted  with  an  uncalculatinpj  liberality  to  all 
the  interests  that  were  involved,  and  which  were 
broufrht  under  review  of  Conj^ress.  His  per- 
sonal adversary  at  this  time,  in  his  admiration 
for  his  genius,  i)aid  Mr.  Calhoun  a  beautiful 
coniplinicnt  for  his  noble  and  national  senti- 
ments. 

"  At  the  termination  of  Mr.  Madison's  adminis- 
tration. Mr.  Calhoun  had  accjuired  a  commanding 
reputation  ;  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  sages 
of  the  Kcpublic.  In  1817  Mr.  Monroe  invited 
him  to  a  place  in  his  cabinet ;  Mr.  Calhoun's 
friends  doubted  the  propriety  of  his  accepting  it, 
and  some  of  them  thought  he  would  put  a  high 
reputation  at  hazard  in  this  new  sphere  of  action. 
Perhaps  these  suggestions  fired  his  high  and 
gifted  intellect ;  he  accepted  the  place,  and  went 
into  the  War  Department,  under  circumstances 
that  might  have  appalled  other  men.  His  suc- 
cess has  been  acknowledged ;  wliat  was  com- 
plex and  confused,  he  reduced  to  simplicity  and 
order.  His  organization  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  his  administration  of  its  undefined 
duties,  have  made  the  impression  of  an  author, 
having  the  interest  of  originality  and  the  sanc- 
tion of  trial. 

"  While  he  was  Vice-President  he  was  placed 
in  some  of  the  most  trying  scenes  of  any  man's 
life.  I  do  not  now  choose  to  refer  to  any  thing 
that  can  have  the  elements  of  controversy  ;  but 
I  hope  I  ma^'  be  permitted  to  speak  of  my  friend 
and  colleague  in  a  character  in  which  all  will 
join  in  paj  ing  him  sincere  respect.  As  a  pre- 
siding officer  of  this  body,  he  had  the  undivided 
respect  of  its  members.  He  was  punctual,  me- 
thodicid,  and  accurate,  and  had  a  high  regard 
for  the  dignity  of  the  Senate,  which,  as  a  pre- 
siding oflicer,  he  endeavored  to  preserve  and 
maintain.  He  looked  upon  debate  as  an  honor- 
able contest  of  intellect  for  truth.  Such  a  strife 
has  its  incidents  and  its  trials  ;  but  Mr.  Calhoun 
had,  in  an  eminent  degree,  a  regard  for  parlia- 
mentary dignity  and  propriety. 

"Upon  General  Hayne's  leaving  the  Senate  to 
become  (iovernor  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn resigned  the  Vice-Presidency,  and  was 
elected  in  his  place.  All  will  now  agree  that 
such  a  position  was  environed  with  difficulties 
and  dangers.  His  own  State  wai3  under  the  ban, 
and  he  was  in  the  national  Senate  to  do  her 
justice  under  his  constitutional  obligations. 
That  pan  of  his  life  posterity  will  review,  and 
will  do  justice  to  it. 

"After  his  senatorial  term  had  expired,  he 
went  into  retirement  by  his  own  consent.  The 
death  of  Mr.  Upshur — so  full  of  melancholy  as- 
sociation— made  a  vacancy  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment ;  and  it  was  by  the  common  consent  of  all 
parties,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  was  called  to  fill  it. 
This  was  a  tribute  of  which  any  public  man 
might  well  be  proud.   It  was  a  tribute  to  truth. 


ability,  and  experience.  Under  Mr.  Calhoun's 
counsels,  Texas  was  brought  into  the  Union. 
His  name  is  associated  with  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable events  of  history— that  of  one  Repub- 
lic being  annexed  to  another  by  the  voluntary 
consent  of  both.  Jfr.  Calhoun  was  b-it  the 
agent  to  bring  about  this  fraternal  iissociation. 
It  is  a  conjunction  under  the  siuiction  of  his 
name,  and  by  an  influence  exerted  tlirough  his 
great  and  intrepid  mind.  Mr.  Calhoun's  con- 
nection with  the  Executive  Department  of  the 
government  terminated  with  Mr.  Tyler's  ad- 
ministration. As  Secretary  of  State,  he  won 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  foreign  ambassa- 
dors, and  his  despatches  were  characterized  by 
clearness,  sagacity,  and  boldness. 

"  He  was  not  allowed  to  remain  in  retirement 
long.  For  the  last  five  years  he  has  been  a 
member  of  this  body,  and  has  ()een  engaged  in 
discussions  that  have  deeply  excited  and  agitated 
the  country.  He  has  died  amidst  them.  I  had 
never  had  any  particular  association  with  ^Ir. 
Calhoun,  until  I  became  his  colleague  in  this 
body.  I  had  looked  on  his  fame  as  others  had 
done,  and  had  admired  his  character.  There  arc 
those  here  who  know  more  of  him  than  I  do. 
I  shall  not  pronounce  any  such  judgment  as 
may  be  subject  to  a  controversial  criticism. 
But  I  will  say,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  from  my 
own  personal  knowledge,  that  1  never  knew  a 
fairer  man  in  argument  or  a  juster  man  in  pur- 
pose. His  intensity  allowed  of  little  compro- 
mise. While  he  did  not  qualify  his  own  posi- 
tions to  suit  the  temper  of  the  times,  he  appre- 
ciated the  unmasked  propositions  of  others.  As 
a  senator,  he  commanded  the  respect  of  the 
ablest  men  of  the  body  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber ;  and  I  believe  I  may  say,  that  where  there 
was  no  political  bias  to  influence  the  judgment, 
he  had  the  confidence  of  his  brethren.  As  a 
statesman,  Mr.  Calhoun's  reputation  belongs  to 
the  history  of  the  countrj^,  and  I  commit  it  to 
his  countrymen  and  posterity. 

"  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Calhoun  deserves  to  oc- 
cupy the  first  rank  as  a  parliamentary  speaker. 
He  had  always  before  him  the  dignity  of  pur- 
pose, and  he  spoke  to  an  end.  From  a  full  mind 
he  expressed  his  ideas  with  clearness,  simplicity, 
and  force,  and  in  language  that  seemed  to  be 
the  vehicle  of  his  thoughts  and  emotions.  His 
thoughts  leaped  from  his  mind,  like  anows  from 
a  well-drawn  bow.  They  had  both  the  aim  and 
force  of  a  skilful  archer.  He  seemed  to  have 
had  little  regard  for  ornament ;  and  when  he 
used  figures  of  speech,  they  were  only  for  illus- 
tration. His  manner  and  countenance  were  his 
best  language  ;  and  in  these  there  was  an  exem- 
plification of  what  is  meant  by  action,  in  that 
term  of  the  great  Athenian  orator  and  states- 
man. They  served  to  exhibit  the  moral  eleva- 
tion of  the  man. 

"  In  speaking  of  Mr.  Calhoun  as  a  man  and  a 
neighbor,  1  hope  I  may  speak  of  him  in  a  sphere 
iu  which  all  will    like  to  contemplate  him. 
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Whilst  he  was  a  gentleman  of  striking  deport- 
ment, he  was  a  man  of  primitive  tastes  and 
simple  manners.  He  had  the  hardy  virtues  and 
simple  tastes  of  a  republican  citizen.  No  one 
disliked  ostentation  and  exhibition  more  than 
he  did.  AVhen  I  say  he  was  a  gonil  neighbor, 
I  imply  more  than  I  have  expres.sed.  It  is 
summed  up  under  the  word  justice.  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  no  one  in  his  private  relations 
could  ever  say  that  Mr.  Calhoun  treated  him 
with  injustice,  or  that  he  deceived  him  by  pro- 
fessions. His  private  character  was  charac- 
terized by  a  beautiful  propriety,  and  was  the 
exemplification  of  truth,  justice,  temperano!,  and 
fidelity  to  his  engagements." 


CHAPTER    CXCII. 

ME.  CLAYS  PLAN  OF  SLAVKUY  COMPROMISK : 
MR.  BENTON'S  SPEECH  AGAINST  IT:  EX- 
TRACTS. 

Mr.  Benton.    It  is  a  bill  of  thirty-nine  sections 
— forty,  save  one — an  ominous  number ;   and 
which,  with  the  two  little  bills  which  attend  it, 
is  called  a  compromise,  and  is  pressed  upon  us 
as  a  remedy  for  the  national  calamities.    Now, 
all  this  labor  of  the  committee,  and  all  this 
remedy,  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  in  a  miserable, 
distracted  condition ;  that  it  is  their  mission  to 
relieve   this  national  clistres.s,  and  that  these 
bills  are  the  sovereign  remedy  for  that  purpose. 
Now,  in  my  opinion,  all  this  is  a  mi.stake,  both 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  country,  the  mission 
of  the  committee,  and  the  efficacy  of  their  reme- 
dy.   I  do  not  believe  in  this  misery,  and  dis- 
traction, and  distress,  and  strife,  of  the  people. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  them  to  be  very  quiet 
at  home,  attending  to  their  crops,  such  of  them 
as  do  not  mean  to  feed  out  of  the  public  crib  ; 
and  that  they  would  be  perfectly  happy  if  the 
politicians  would  only  permit  them  to  think  so. 
I  know  of  no  distress  in  the  country,  no  misery, 
no  strife,  no  distraction,  none  of  those  five  gap- 
ing wounds  of  which  the  senator  from  Kentucky 
made  enumeration  on  the  five  fingers  of  his  left 
hand,  and  for  the  healing  of  which,  all  together, 
and  all  at  once,  and  not  one  at  a  time,  like  the 
little  Doctor  Taylor,  he  has  provided  this  capa- 
cious plaster  in  the  shape  of  five  old  bills  tacked 
together.    I  believe  the  senator  and  myself  are 


alike,  in  this,  that  each  of  us  has  but  five  fin- 
gers on  the  left  hand ;   and  that  may  account 
for  the  limitation  of  the  wounds.    When  tho 
fingers  gave  out,  they  gave  out ;   and  if  there 
had  been  five  more  fingers,  there  might  have 
been  more  wounds — as  many  as  fingers — and, 
toes  also.     I  know  nothing  of  all  those  "  gaping 
wounds,"  nor  of  any  distress  in  the  country 
since  we  got  rid  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  since  we  got  po.sscssion  of  the  gold 
currency.    Since  that  time  I  have  heard  of  no 
pecuniary  or  business  distress,  no  rotten  cur- 
rency, no  expansions  and  contractions,  no  de- 
ranged exchanges,  no  decline  of  public  stocks, 
no  laborers  begging  employment,  no  produce 
rotting  upon  the  hands  of  the  farmer,  no  pro- 
perty sacrificed  at  forced  sales,  no  loss  of  confi- 
dence, no  three  per  centum  a  month  interest, 
no  call  for  a  bankrupt  act.     Never  were  the 
people — the  business-doing  and   the   working 
people — as  well  off  as  they  are  to-day.    As  for 
political  distress.  "  it  is  all  in  vnj  eyc^    It  is 
all  among  the  politicians.    Never  were  the  po- 
litical blessings  of  the  country  greater  than  at 
present :  civil  and  religious  liberty  eminently 
enjoyed  ;  life,  liberty,  and  property  protected ; 
the  North  and  the  South  returning  to  the  old 
belief  that  they  were  made  for  each  other ;  and 
peace  and  plenty  reigning  throughout  the  land. 
This  is  the  condition  of  the  country — happy  in 
the  extreme ;  and  I  listen  with  amazement  to 
the  recitals  which  I  have  heard  on  this  floor 
of  strife  and  contention,  gaping  wounds  and 
streaming  blood,  distress  and  misery.     I  feel 
mystified.    The  senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Clay),  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  reporter 
of  the  bill,  and  its  pathetic  advocate,  formerly 
delivered  us  many  such  recitals,  about  the  times 
that  the  tariff  was  to  be  increased,  the  national 
bank  charter  to  be  renewed,  the  deposits  to  be 
restored,  or  a  bankrupt  act  to  be  passed.     lie 
has  been  absent  for  some  years ;   and,  on  re- 
turning among  us,  seems  to  begin  where  he  left 
off.     He  treats  us  to  the  old  dish  of  distress  ! 
Sir,  it  is  a  mistake.     There  is  none  of  it ;  and 
if  there  was,  the  remedy  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  people — in  the  hearts  of  tho  people — who 
love  their  country,  and  mean  to  ta!:c  care  of  it 
— and  not  in  the  contrivances  of  politicians,  who 
mistake  their  own  for  their  country's  distresses. 
It  is  all  a  mistake.    It  looks  to  me  like  a  joke. 
But  when  I  recollect  the  imposing  number  of 
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the  committee,  and  how  "  distinguished  "  they 
all  were,  and  how  they  voted  themselves  free 
from  instructions,  and  allowed  the  Senate  to 
talk,  but  not  to  vote,  while  they  were  out,  and 
how  long  they  were  deliberating :  when  I  re- 
collect all  these  things,  I  am  constrained  to  be- 
lieve the  committee  are  in  earnest.  nd  as 
for  the  senator  himself,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  perfect  gravity  with  which  he 
brought  forward  his  remedy — these  bills  and 
the  report — the  pathos  with  which  he  enforced 
them,  and  the  hearty  congratulations  which  he 
addressed  to  the  Senate,  to  the  United  States, 
and  all  mankind  on  the  appointment  of  his  com- 
mittee, preclude  the  idea  of  an  intentional  joke 
on  his  part.  In  view  of  all  this,  I  find  myself 
compelled  to  consider  this  proceeding  as  se- 
rious, and  bound  to  treat  it  parliamentarily ; 
which  I  now  proceed  to  do.  And,  in  the  first 
place,  let  us  see  what  it  is  the  committee  has 
done,  and  what  it  is  that  it  has  presented  to  us 
as  the  sovereign  remedy  for  the  national  dis- 
tempers, and  which  we  are  to  swallow  whole — 
in  the  lunqi — all  or  none — under  the  penalty 
of  being  treated  by  the  organs  as  enemies  to  the 
country. 

Here  are  a  parcel  of  old  bills,  which  have 
been  lying  upon  our  tables  for  some  months, 
and  which  might  have  been  passed,  each  by  it- 
self, in  some  good  form,  long  ago ;  and  which 
have  been  carried  out  liy  the  committee,  and 
brought  back  again,  bundled  into  one,  and  al- 
tered just  enough  to  make  each  one  worse ; 
and  then  called  a  compromise — where  there  is 
nothing  to  compromise — and  supported  by  a 
report  which  cannot  support  itself.  Here  are 
the  California  State  admission  bill,  reported  by 
the  conunittee  on  territories  three  months  ago 
— the  two  territorial  government  bills,  reported 
by  the  same  committee  at  the  same  time — the 
Texas  compact  bill,  originated  by  me  six  y.  !,rs 
ago,  and  reproduced  at  the  present  session — the 
fugitive  slave  recovery  bill,  reported  from  the 
judiciiiry  committee  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session — and  the  slave  trade  suppression 
bill  for  this  District  of  Columbia,  which  is 
nolhiu!!;  but  a  revival  of  an  old  Maryland  law, 
ui  force  before  the  District  was  created,  and 
repeakd  t)y  an  old  act  of  Congress.  These  are 
the  batcli — live  bills  taken  from  our  files,  al- 
tereil  just  enough  to  spoil  each,  then  tackjd 
together,   and    christened  a  compromise,  and 


pressed  upon  the  Senate  as  a  sovereign  remedy 
for  calamities  which  have  no  existence.  This  is 
the  presentation  of  the  case  :  and  now  for  the 
case  itself. 

The  committee  has  brought  in  five  old  bills, 
bundled  into  one,  and  requires  us  to  pass  them! 
Now,  how  did  this  committee  get  possession  of 
these  bills  ?  I  do  not  ask  for  the  manual  ope- 
ration. I  know  that  each  senator  had  a  copy 
on  his  table,  and  might  carry  his  copy  where 
he  pleased  ;  but  these  bills  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Senate,  on  its  calendar— for  discus- 
sion, but  not  for  decision,  while  the  committee 
was  out.  Two  sets  of  resolutions  were  refer- 
red to  the  committee — ^but  not  these  bills. 
And  I  now  ask  for  the  law — the  parliamentary 
law — which  enables  a  committee  to  consider 
bills  not  referred  to  it?  to  alter  bills  not  in 
their  legal  power  or  possession  ?  to  tack  bills 
together  which  the  Senate  held  separate  on 
its  calendar  ?  to  reverse  the  order  of  bills  on 
the  calendar  ?  to  put  the  hindmost  before,  and 
the  foremost  behind  ?  to  conjoin  incongruities, 
and  to  conglomerate  individualities?  This  is 
what  I  ask — for  this  is  what  the  committee  has 
done  ;  and  which,  if  a  point  of  order  was  raised, 
might  subject  their  bundle  of  bills  to  be  ruled 
off  the  docket.  Sir,  there  is  a  custom— a  good- 
natui'cd  one — in  some  of  our  State  legislatures. 
to  convert  the  last  day  of  the  session  into  a  sort 
of  legislative  saturnalia — a  frolic — something 
like  barring  out  the  master — in  which  all  offi- 
cers are  disjdaced,  all  authorities  disregarded, 
all  rules  overturned,  all  license  tolerated,  and 
all  business  turned  topsy-turvy.  But  then  this 
is  only  done  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  as  a 
prelude  to  a  general  break-up.  And  the  sport 
is  harmless,  for  nothing  is  done  ;  and  it  is  re- 
lieved by  adjournment,  which  immediately  fol- 
lows. Such  license  as  this  may  be  tolerated ; 
for  it  is,  at  least,  innocent  sport — the  mere  play 
of  those  "  children  of  a  larger  growth  "  which 
some  poet,  or  philosopher,  has  supposed  men  to 
be.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  our  committee 
has  imitated  this  play  without  its  reason — 
taken  the  license  of  the  saturnalia  without  its 
innocence — made  grave  work  of  their  gay  sjiort 
— produced  a  monster  instead  of  a  nierry-an- 
drew — and  required  us  to  worship  wliat  it  is 
our  duty  to  kill. 

I  proceed  to  the  destruction  of  this  monster. 
The  California  bill  is  made  the  scape-goat  of  all 
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the  Hins  of  slavery  in  the  United  States — that 
California  which  is  innocent  of  all  these  sins. 
It  is  made  the  scape-goat ;  and  as  this  is  the 
first  instance  of  an  American  attempt  to  imi- 
tate that  ancient  Jewish  mode  of  expiating  na- 
tional sins,  I  will  read  how  it  was  done  in  Je- 
rusalem, to  show  how  exactly  our  committee 
have  imitated  that  ancient  expiatory  custom. 
I  read  from  an  approved  volume  of  Jewish  an- 
tiquities : 

"  The  goat  being  tied  in  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  court  of  the  temple,  and  his  head  bound 
with  scarlet  cloth  to  signify  sin  ;  the  high-pi-iest 
went  to  him,  and  laid  his  hands  on  his  head, 
and  confessed  over  it  all  the  iniquities  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  all  their  transgressions 
in  all  their  sins,  putting  them  all  on  the  head 
of  the  goat.  After  which,  he  was  given  to  the 
person  appointed  to  lead  him  away,  who,  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  custom,  led  him  into  the 
desert,  and  turned  him  loose  to  die ;  but  as  the 
goat  sometimes  escaped  from  the  desert,  the 
expiation,  in  such  cases,  was  not  considered 
complete  ;  and,  to  make  sure  of  his  death,  the 
after-custom  was  to  lead  him  to  a  high  rock, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and  push 
him  oil"  of  it  backwards,  to  prevent  his  jumping, 
the  scarlet  cloth  being  first  torn  from  his  head, 
in  token  that  the  sins  of  the  people  were  taken 
away." 

This  was  the  expiation  of  the  scape-goat  in 
anC'ient  Jerusalem :  an  innocent  and  helpless 
animal,  loaded  with  sins  which  were  not  his 
own,  and  made  to  die  for  offences  which  he  had 
never  committed.  So  of  California.  She  is  in- 
nocent of  all  the  evils  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States,  yet  they  ai-e  all  to  be  packed  upon  her 
back,  and  herself  sacrificed  under  the  heavy 
load.  First,  Utah  and  Xew  Mexico  are  piled 
upon  her,  each  pregnant  with  all  the  transgres- 
sions of  the  Wilmot  Proviso — a  double  load  in 
itself — and  enough,  without  further  weight,  to 
bear  down  California.  Utah  and  New  Mexico 
are  first  piled  on ;  and  the  reason  given  for  it 
by  the  committee  is  thus  stated  in  their  au- 
thentic report : 

"  The  committee  recommend  to  the  Senate 
the  establishment  of  those  territorial  govern- 
ments ;  and,  in  order  more  eflectually  to  secure 
that  desirable  object,  they  also  recommend  that 
the  bill  for  their  establishment  be  incorporated 
in  the  bill  for  tlie  admission  of  California,  and 
tliat,  united  together,  they  both  be  passed." 

This  is  the  reason  given  in  the  report :  and 
the  first  thing  that  strikes  me,  on  reading  it,  is 


its  entire  incompatibility  with  the  reasons  pre- 
viously given  for  the  same  act.  In  his  speech 
in  favor  of  raising  the  committee,  the  senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clay]  was  in  favor  of  put- 
ting the  territories  upon  California  for  her  own 
good,  for  the  good  of  California  her.^elf — as 
the  speedy  way  to  get  her  into  the  Union,  and 
the  safe  way  to  do  it,  by  preventing  an  opposi- 
tion to  her  admission  which  might  otherwise 
defeat  it  altogether.  This  was  his  reason  then; 
and  he  thus  delivered  it  to  the  Senate : 

"  He  would  say  now  to  those  who  desired  the 
speedy  admission  of  California,  the  shortest  and 
most  expeditious  way  of  attaining  the  desired 
object  Wtis  to  include  her  admission  in  a  bill 
giving  governments  to  the  territories,  lie  made 
this  statement  becaitse  he  was  imp«'lk'(l  to  do  so 
from  what  had  come  to  his  knowledge.  If  her 
admission  as  a  separate  measure  be  urged,  an 
opposition  is  created  which  may  result  in  the 
defeat  of  any  bill  for  her  admission." 

These  are  the  reasons  which  the  senator  then 
gave  for  urging  the  conjunction  of  the  State  and 
the  territories — quickest  and  safest  for  Califor- 
nia :  her  admission  the  supreme  object,  and  the 
conjunction  of  the  territories  only  a  means  of 
helping  her  along  and  saving  her.  And,  un- 
founded as  I  deemed  these  reasons  at  the  time, 
and  now  know  them  to  be,  they  stiil  had  the 
merit  of  giving  preference  where  it  was  due — to 
the  superior  object — to  California  herself,  a 
State,  without  being  a  State  of  the  Union,  and 
suffering  all  the  ills  of  that  anomalous  condi- 
tion. California  was  then  the  superior  object: 
the  territories  were  incidental  figures  and  sub- 
ordinate considerations,  to  be  made  subservient 
to  her  salvation.  Now  all  this  is  reversed.  The 
territories  take  the  superior  place.  They  be- 
come the  object :  the  State  the  incident.  They 
take  the  first — she  the  second  place  !  And  to 
make  sure  of  their  welfare — make  more  certain 
of  giving  governments  to  them — innuendo,  such 
governments  as  the  committee  procribe — the 
conjunction  is  now  proposed  and  enforced.  This 
is  a  change  of  position,  with  a  corresponding 
change  of  reasons.  Doubtless  the  senator  frimi 
Kentucky  has  a  right  to  change  his  own  po>i 
tion,  and  to  change  his  reasons  at  the  same 
time;  but  he  has  no  right  to  ask  oilier  senators 
to  change  with  him,  or  to  require  them  to  be- 
lieve in  two  sets  of  reasons,  each  contradictory 
to  the  other.    It  is  my  fortune  to  believe  in 
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neither.  I  did  not  believe  in  the  first  set  when 
they  were  delivered  ;  and  time  has  shown  that 
I  was  right.  Time  has  disposed  of  the  argu- 
ment of  Kpeed.  That  reason  has  expired  under 
the  lapse  of  time.  Instead  of  more  speedy,  we 
all  now  know  that  California  has  been  delayed 
three  months,  waiting  for  this  conjunction :  in- 
stead of  defeat  if  she  remained  single,  wc  all 
know  now  that  she  might  have  been  passed 
singly  before  the  committee  was  raised,  if  the 
senator  from  Kentucky  had  remained  on  his 
original  ground,  on  my  side ;  and  every  one 
knows  that  the  only  danger  to  California  now 
comes  from  the  companionship  into  which  she 
has  been  forced.  I  do  not  believe  in  either  set 
of  reasons.  I  do  not  admit  the  territorial  gov- 
ernments to  be  olyects  of  superior  interest  to 
the  admission  of  California.  I  admit  them  to 
be  objects  of  interest,  demanding  our  attention, 
and  that  at  this  session ;  but  not  at  the  expense 
of  California,  nor  in  precedence  of  her,  nor  in 
conjimction  with  her,  nor  as  a  condition  for  her 
admission.  She  has  been  delayed  lonf,  and  is 
now  endangered  by  this  attempt  to  couple  with 
her  the  territories,  with  which  she  has  no  con- 
nection, and  to  involve  her  in  the  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso question,  from  Avhich  she  is  free.  The  sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  done  me  the  favor  to 
blame  me  for  this  delay.  He  may  blame  me 
again  when  he  beholds  the  catastrophe  of  his 
attempted  conjunctions;  but  all  mankind  will 
see  that  the  delay  i.s  the  result  of  his  own 
abandonment  of  the  position  which  he  originally 
took  with  me.  The  other  reason  which  the  sen- 
ator gave  in  his  speech  for  the  conjunction  is 
not  repeated  in  the  report — the  one  which  ad- 
dressed itself  to  our  nervous  system,  and  men- 
aced total  defeat  to  California  if  urged  in  a  bill 
by  herself.  He  has  not  renewed  that  argument 
to  our  fears,  so  portentously  exhibited  three 
months  ago ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  that 
danc""  has  passed  by,  and  that  Congress  is  now 
free.  But  California  is  not  bettered  by  it,  but 
worsted.  Then  it  was  only  necessary  to  her 
salvation  that  she  should  be  joined  to  the  terri- 
tories ;  so  said  the  speech.  Now  she  is  joined 
to  Texas  also;  and  must  be  damned  if  not 
strong  enoug'ii  to  save  Texas,  and  Utah,  and 
New  Mexico,  and  herself  into  the  bargain ! 

United  together,  the  report  says,  the  bills  will 
be  passed  together.  That  is  very  well  for  the 
report.    It  was  natural  for  it  to  say  so.    But, 


suppose  they  are  rejected  together,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  being  together :  what  is,  then,  the 
condition  of  California?  First,  she  has  been 
delayed  three  months,  at  great  damage  to  her- 
self, waiting  the  intrusive  companionship  of  this 
incongruous  ■  ompany.  Then  she  is  sunk  under 
its  weight.  Who,  then,  is  to  blame — the  sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  or  the  senator  from  Jlis- 
souri?  And  if  opposition  to  this  indefinite 
postponement  shall  make  still  further  delay  to 
California,  and  involve  her  defeat  in  the  end, 
who  then  is  to  b'  blamed  again  ?  I  do  not  ask 
these  questions  of  the  senator  from  Kentucky. 
It  might  be  unlawful  to  do  so :  for,  by  the  law  of 
the  land,  no  man  is  bound  to  criminate  himself. 

Mr.  Clay  (from  his  seat).  I  do  not  claim 
the  benefit  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Benton.  No;  a  high-spirited  man  will  not 
claim  it.  But  the  law  gives  him  the  privilege ; 
and,  as  a  law-abiding  and  generous  man,  I  give 
him  the  benefit  of  the  law  whether  he  claims  it 
or  not.  But  I  think  it  is  time  for  him  to  begin 
to  consider  the  rcsponsibilitj'^  he  has  incurred  in 
quitting  his  position  at  my  side  for  California 
single,  and  first,  to  jumble  her  up  in  this  crowd, 
where  she  is  sure  to  meet  death,  come  the  vote 
when  it  will.  I  think  it  is  time  for  him  to  be- 
gin to  think  about  submitting  to  a  mis-trial! 
withdraw  a  juror,  and  let  a  venire  facias  de 
novo  be  issued. 

But  I  have  another  objection  to  this  new 
argument.  The  territorial  government  bills  are 
now  the  object ;  and  to  make  more  certain  of 
these  bills  they  are  put  into  the  California  bill, 
to  be  carried  safe  through  by  it.  This  is  the 
argument  of  the  report ;  and  it  is  a  plain  de- 
claration that  one  measure  is  to  be  forced  to 
carry  the  other.  This  is  a  breach  of  parliamen- 
tary law — that  law  upon  the  existence  of  which 
the  senator  from  Kentucky  took  an  issue  with 
me,  and  failed  to  maintain  his  side  of  it.  True, 
he  made  a  show  of  maintaining  it — ostenta- 
tiously borrowing  a  couple  of  my  books  from 
me,  in  open  Senate,  to  prove  his  side  of  the 
case ;  and  taking  good  care  not  to  open  them, 
because  he  knew  they  would  prove  my  side  of 
it.  Then  he  quoted  that  bill  lor  the  "  relief  of 
John  Thompson,  and  for  other  purposes,"  tlie 
reading  of  which  had  such  an  efiect  upon  the 
risible  susceptibilities  of  that  part  of  our  specta- 
tors which  Shakspearc  measures  by  tlic  quanti- 
ty, and  qualifies  as  barren !    Sir,  if  the  senator 
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from  Kentucky  had  only  read  u.s  Dr.  Franklin's 
story  of  John  Thompson  and  his  hat-sign,  it 
would  have  been  .something — a  thing  equally 
pertinent  as  argument,  and  still  more  amusing 
as  anecdote.    The  senator,  by  doing  that  much, 
admitted  his  obligation  to  maintain  his  side  of 
the  issue :  by  doing  no  more,  he  confessed  he 
could  not.    And  now  the  illegality  of  this  con- 
junction stands  confessed,  with  the  snperaddi- 
tion  of  an  avowed  condemnable  motive  fur  it. 
The  motive  is — so  declared  in  the  report— to 
force  one  measure  to  carry  the   other — the 
identical  thing  mentioned  in  all  the  books  as 
the  very  reason  why  subjects  of  difTerent  na- 
tures should  not  be  tacked  together.     I  do  not 
repeat  what  I  have  heretofore  said   on  this 
point :  it  will  be  remembered  by  the  Senate : 
and  its  validity  is  now  admitted  by  the  attempt, 
and  the  failure,  to  cor'^st  it.    It  is  compulsory 
legislation,  and  a  flagrant  breach  of  parliamen- 
tary law,  and  of  safe  legislation.    It  is  also  a 
compliment  of  no  equivocal  character  to  a  poi- 
tion  of  the  members  of  this  Chamber.     To  put 
two  measures  together  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  forcing  one  to  carry  the  other,  is  to  propose 
to  force  the  friends  of  the  stronger  measure  to 
take  the  weak  one,  under  the  penalty  of  losing 
the  stronger.     It  implies  both  that  these  mem- 
bers cannot  be  trusted  to  vote  fairly  upon  one 
of  the  measures,  or  that  an  unfair  vote  is  wanted 
from  them;  and  that  they  are  coercible,  and 
ought  to  be  coerced.    This  is  the  compliment 
which   the    compulsory  process    implies,  and 
which  is  as  good  as  declared  in  this  case.    It  is 
a  rough  compliment,  but  such  a  one  as  "dis- 
tinguished senators  " — such  as  composed  this 
committee — may  have  the  prerogative  to  offer 
to  the  undistinguished  ones :  but  then  these  un- 
distinguished may  have  the  privilege  to  refiise 
to  receive  it — may  refuse  to  sanction  the  impli- 
cation, by  refusing  to  vote  as  required — may 
take  the  high  ground  that  they  are  not  coercible, 
that  they  owe  allegiance,  not  to  the  committee, 
but  to  honor  and  duty ;  and  that  they  can  trust 
themselves  for  an  honest  vote,  in  a  bill  by  itself, 
although  the   committee  cannot  trust  them ! 
But,  stop  !    Is  it  a  government  or  the  govern- 
ment which  the  committee  propose  to  .secure  by 
coercion  ?    Is  it  a  government,  such  as  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  may  agree  upon  ?  or  is  it 
the  government,  such  as  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee have  prescribed?    If  the  former,  why 
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not  leave  the  Senate  to  free  voting  in  a  separate 
bill  ?  if  the  latter,  will  the  Senate  be  coerced  ? 
will  it  allow  a  majority  of  the  committee  to 
govern  the  Senate  ? — seven  to  govern  sixty  ? 
Sir !  it  is  the  latter — so  avowed ;  and  being  the 
first  instance  of  such  an  avowal,  it  should  meet 
a  reception  which  would  make  it  the  last. 

Air.  President :  all  the  evils  of  incongruous 
conjunctions  arc  exemplified  in  this  conjunction 
of  the  territorial  government  bills  with  the 
California  State  admission  bill.  They  are  sub- 
jects not  only  foreign  to  each  other,  bi't  involving 
difTerent  questions,  and  resting  upon  principles 
of  different  natures.  One  involves  the  slavery 
and  anti-slavery  questions:  the  other  is  free 
from  them.  One  involves  constitutional  ques- 
tions: the  other  does  not.  One  is  a  question  of 
right,  resting  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  treaty  with  Mexico :  the 
other  is  a  question  of  expediency,  resting  in  the 
discretion  of  Congress.  One  is  the  case  of  a 
State,  asking  for  an  equality  of  rights  with  the 
other  States  :  the  other  is  a  question  of  terri- 
tories, asking  protection  from  States.  One  is  a 
sovereignty — the  other  a  property.  So  that,  at 
all  points,  and  under  every  aspect,  the  subjects 
differ ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  sen- 
ators here  who  can  unite  in  a  vote  for  the  ad- 
mission of  California,  who  cannot  unite  in  any 
vote  for  the  territorial  governments ;  and  that, 
because  these  governments  involve  the  slavery 
questions,  from  all  which  the  California  bill  is 
free.  That  is  the  rock  on  which  men  and  par- 
ties split  here.  Some  deny  the  power  of  Con- 
gress in  toto  over  the  subject  of  slavery  in  ter- 
ritories :  such  as  these  can  support  no  bill  which 
touches  that  question  one  way  or  the  other. 
Others  admit  the  power,  but  deny  the  expcdi 
ency  of  its  exercise.  Others  again  claim  both 
the  power  and  the  exercise.  Others  again  are 
under  legislative  instructions — some  to  vote  one 
way,  some  the  other.  Finally,  there  are  some 
opposed  to  giving  any  governments  at  all  to 
these  territories,  and  in  favor  of  leaving  them 
to  grow  up  of  themselves  into  future  States. 
Now,  what  are  the  senators,  so  circumstanced, 
to  do  with  these  bills  conjoined?  Vote  for  all 
— and  call  it  a  compromise !  as  if  oaths,  duty, 
consitutional  obligation,  and  legislative  instruc- 
tions, were  subjects  of  compromise.  No  !  rejec- 
tion of  the  whole  is  the  only  course ;  and  to  be- 
gin anew,  each  bill  by  itself  the  only  remedy. 
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The  conjunction  of  these  bills  illustrates  all 
the  evils  of  joining  incoherent  subjects  together. 
It  presents  a  revolting  enormity,  of  which  all 
the  evils  go  to  an  innocent  party,  which  has 
done  all  in  its  power  to  avoid  them.  But,  not 
to  do  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  injustice, 
I  must  tell  that  they  have  looked  somewhat  to 
the  interest  of  California  in  this  conjunction, 
and  proposed  a  compensating  advantage  to  her ; 
of  which  kind  consideration  they  are  entitled  to 
the  credit  in  their  own  words, 
what  they  propose  for  her : 


This,  then,  is 


'1!:'^ 


"  As  for  California  —  far  from  feeling  her 
sensibility  affected  by  her  being  associated  with 
other  kindred  measures — she  ought  to  rejoice 
and  be  highly  gratified  that,  in  entering  into  the 
Union,  she  may  have  contributed  to  the  tran- 
quillity and  happiness  of  the  great  family  of 
States,  of  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  she  may  one 
day  be  a  distinguished  member." 

This  is  the  compensation  proposed  to  Califor- 
nia. She  is  to  rejoice  and  be  highly  gratified. 
She  is  to  contribute  to  the  tranquillity  and  hap- 
piness of  the  great  family  of  States,  and  thereby 
become  traurjuil  and  happy  herself.  And  she 
is  one  day,  it  is  hoped,  to  become  a  distin- 
guished membiT  f)f  this  confederacy.  This  is  to 
be  her  compensation — felicity  and  glory  !  Pro- 
spective felicity,  and  contingent  glory.  The 
felicity  rural — rural  felicity — from  the  geographi- 
cal position  of  California — the  most  innocent 
and  invigorating  kind  of  felicity.  The  glory 
and  distinction  yet  to  be  achieved.  Whether 
California  will  consider  these  anticipations  am- 
ple compensation  for  all  the  injuries  of  this  con- 
junction— the  long  delay,  and  eventual  danger, 
and  all  her  sufferings  at  home  in  the  mean  time 
— will  remain  for  herself  to  say.  For  my  part, 
I  would  not  give  one  hour's  duration  of  actual 
existence  in  this  Union  for  a  whole  eternity  of 
such  compensation ;  and  such,  I  think,  will  be 
the  opinion  of  California  herself.  Life,  and  pre- 
sent relief  from  actual  ills,  is  what  she  wants. 
Existence  and  relief,  is  her  cry !  And  for  these 
she  can  find  no  compensation  in  the  illusions  of 
contributing  to  the  tranquillity  of  States  which 
arc  already  tranquil,  the  happiness  of  peoi)lc 
who  are  already  happy,  the  settlement  of  ques- 
tions in  which  she  has  no  concern,  and  the  for- 
mation of  compromises  which  breed  new  quar- 
rels in  assuming  to  settle  old  ones. 

With  these  fine  reasons  for  tacking  Utah  and 


New  Mexico  to  California,  the  committee  pro- 
cced  to  pile  a  new  load  upon  her  back.  Tcxus 
next  appears  in  the  committee's  pliui,  cranmicd 
into  the  California  bill,  with  all  her  quc-^tions  of 
debt  and  boundary,  dispute  with  New  .Mexico. 
division  into  future  States,  cession  of  territory 
to  the  United  States,  amount  of  compt-nsatinn 
to  lie  given  her,  thrust  in  along  with  her!  A 
compact  with  one  State  put  in*o  a  law  for  the 
life  of  another !  And  a  veto  upcm  the  admis- 
sion of  California  given  to  Texas !  This  is  a 
monstrosity  of  which  there  is  no  exanqile  in  tlir, 
history  of  our  legislation,  and  for  the  produc- 
tion of  which  it  is  fair  to  permit  the  committee 
to  speak  for  themselves. 

These  are  the  reasons  of  the  committee,  and 
they  present  grave  errors  in  law,  both  constitu- 
tional and  municipal,  and  of  geography  and 
history.  They  assume  a  controversy  between 
New  Mexico  and  Texas.  No  such  thing.  New 
Mexico  belongs  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
controversy  is  with  the  United  States.  They 
assume  there  is  no  way  to  settle  this  controviTsy 
but  by  a  compact  with  Texas.  This  is  another 
great  mistake.  There  are  three  ways  to  settle 
it :  first,  and  best,  by  a  compact ;  secondly,  by 
a  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  ;  thirdly,  by  giving  a  govenmient  to  New 
Alexico  according  to  her  actual  extent  when  the 
United  States  acquired  her,  and  holding  on  to 
that  imtil  the  question  of  title  is  decided,  either 
amicably  by  compact,  or  legally  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  fundamental  error  of  the  committee 
is  in  supposing  that  New  Mexico  is  party  .o 
this  controversy  with  Texas.  No  such  thing. 
New  Mexico  is  only  the  John  Doe  of  the  con- 
cern. That  error  corrected,  and  all  the  reason- 
ing of  the  committee  falls  to  the  ground.  For 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  extends 
to  all  controversies  to  which  the  United  States 
are  party  ;  and  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  extends  to  all  cases  to  which 
a  State  is  a  party.  This  brings  the  case  bang 
up  at  once  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  without  waiting  for  the  consent  oi 
Texas,  or  waiting  for  New  Mexico  to  grow  up 
into  a  State,  so  as  to  have  a  suit  between  two 
States ;  and  so  there  is  no  danger  of  collision, 
as  the  committee  suppose,  and  make  an  argu- 
ment for  their  bill,  in  the  danger  there  is  to 
New  Mexico  from  this  apprehended  collision. 
If  any  takes  place  it  will  be  a  collision  with  the 
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United  States,  to  whom  the  territory  of  New- 
Mexico  behings ;  and  she  will  know  how  to 
prevent  this  collision,  first,  by  offering  what  is 
not  only  just,  but  generous  to  Texas ;  and  next, 
in  defending  her  territory  from  inva.sion,  and 
her  people  from  violence. 

These  arc  the  reasons  for  thrusting  Texas, 
with  all  her  multifarious  questions,  into  the  Ca- 
lifornia bill ;  and,  reduced  to  their  essence,  they 
argue  thus  :  Utah  must  go  in,  because  she  binds 
upon  Calfornia ;  New  Mexico  must  go  in,  be- 
cause she  binds  upon  Utah  ;  and  Texas  must 
go  in,  because  she  binds  upon  New  Mexico. 
And  thus  poor  California  is  crammed  and  gorged 
until  she  is  about  in  the  condition  that  Jonah 
would  have  been  in,  if  he  had  swallowed  the 
whale,  instead  of  the  whale  swallowing  him. 
This  opens  a  new  chapter  in  legislative  ratio- 
cination. It  substitutes  contiguity  of  territory 
for  congruity  of  matter,  and  makes  geographical 
affinities  the  rule  of  legislative  conjunctions. 
Upon  that  principle  the  committee  might  have 
gone  on,  cramming  other  bills  into  the  California 
bill,  all  over  the  United  States  ;  for  all  our  ter- 
ritory is  binding  in  some  one  part  upon  another. 
Upon  that  principle,  the  District  of  Columbia 
slave  trade  suppression  bill  might  have  been 
interjected ;  for,  though  not  actually  binding 
upon  Texas,  yet  it  binds  upon  land  that  binds 
upon  land  that  does  bind  upon  her.  So  of  the 
fugitive  slave  bill.  For,  let  the  fugacious  slave 
run  as  far  as  he  may,  he  must  still  be  on  land  ; 
and  that  being  the  case,  the  territorial  contiguity 
may  be  established  which  justifies  the  legisla- 
tive conjunction. 

Mr.  President,  the  moralist  informs  us  that 
there  are  some  subjects  too  light  for  reason — 
too  grave  for  ridicule ;  and  in  such  cases  the 
mere  moralist  may  laugh  or  cry,  as  he  deems 
best.  But  not  so  with  the  legislator — his 
business  is  not  laughing  or  crying.  Whimper- 
ing, or  simiMjring,  is  not  his  mission.  Work  is 
his  vocation,  and  gravity  his  vein  ;  and  in  that 
vein  I  proceed  to  consider  this  interjection  of 
Texas,  with  all  her  multifarious  questions,  into 
the  bowels  of  the  California  bill. 

In  the  first  place,  this  Texas  bill  is  a  com- 
pact, depending  for  its  validity  on  the  consent 
of  Texas,  and  is  put  into  the  California  bill  as 
part  of  a  compromise  and  general  settlement  of 
all  the  slavery  questions ;  and,  of  course,  the 
whole  must  stand  together,  or  fall  together. 


This  gives  Texas  a  veto  upon  the  admission  of 
California.  This  is  unconstitutional,  as  well  as 
unjust;  for  by  the  constitution,  new  States  are 
to  be  admitted  by  Congress,  and  not  by  another 
State  ;  and,  therefore,  Texas  should  not  have  a 
veto  upon  the  admission  of  California.  In  the 
next  place,  Texas  pivsents  a  groat  many  serious 
questions  of  her  own — some  of  them  depending 
upon  a  compact  already  existing  with  the  United 
States,  many  of  them  conci'ming  the  United 
States,  one  concerning  New  Mexico,  but  no  one 
reaching  to  California.  She  has  a  question  of 
boundary  nominally  with  New  Mexico,  in  reality 
with  the  United  States,  as  the  owner  of  New 
Mexico  ;  and  that  might  be  a  reason  for  joining 
her  in  a  bill,  so  far  as  that  boundary  is  con- 
cerned, with  New  Mexico ;  but  it  can  be  no 
rea.son  for  joining  her  to  California.  The 
western  boundary  of  Texas  is  the  point  of  col- 
lision with  New  Mexico ;  and  this  plan  of  the 
committee,  instead  of  proposing  a  suitable 
boundary  between  them  adapted  to  localities, 
or  leaving  to  each  its  actual  {wssessions,  disturb- 
ing no  interest,  until  the  decision  of  title  upon 
the  universal  principle  of  uti  possidetis  ;  instead 
of  these  obvious  and  natural  remedies,  the  plan 
of  the  committee  cuts  deep  into  the  actual  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States  in  New  Mexico — 
rousing  the  question  which  the  committee  pro- 
fesses to  avoid,  the  question  of  extending  slavery, 
and  so  disturbing  the  whole  United  States. 

And  here  I  must  insist  on  the  error  of  the 
committee  in  constitutional  and  municipal  law, 
before  I  point  out  their  mistakes  in  geography 
and  history.  They  treat  New  Mexico  as  having 
a  controversy  with  Texas — as  being  in  danger 
of  a  collision  with  her — and  that  a  compact 
with  Texas  to  settle  the  boundary  between 
them  is  the  only  way  to  settle  that  controversy 
and  prevent  that  collision.  Now,  all  this  is  a 
mistake.  The  controversy  is  not  with  New 
Mexico,  but  with  the  United  States,  and  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  has  jurisdic- 
tion of  it.  Again,  possession  is  title  until  the 
right  is  'ried  ;  and  the  United  States  having  the 
possession,  may  give  a  government  at  once  ac- 
cording to  the  possession ;  and  then  wait  the 
decision  of  title. 

I  avoid  all  argument  about  right — the  even- 
tual right  of  Texas  to  any  part  of  what  was 
New  Mexico  before  the  existence  of  Texas.  I 
avoid  that  question.    Amicable  settlement  of 
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contested  claim,  and  not  adjudication  of  title,  iH 
now  my  object.  I  need  no  argument  from  any 
quarter  to  Hatitify  nic  that  the  TezaH  questionH 
ought  to  be  settled.  I  hapjtened  to  know  that 
before  Texas  wa.s  annexed,  and  brought  in  bills 
nnd  made  speeches  for  that  purpose  at  that 
time.  I  brought  in  such  bills  six  years  ago, 
and  again  at  the  present  session ;  and  whenever 
presented  single,  cither  by  myself  or  any  other 
person,  I  sliall  bo  ready  to  give  it  a  generous 
consideration  ;  but,  as  part  of  the  California  bill, 
I  wash  my  hands  of  it. 

I  am  against  disturbing  actual  possession, 
either  that  of  New  Mexico  or  of  Texas ;  and, 
therefore,  am  in  favor  of  leaving  to  each  all  its 
population,  and  an  ample  amount  of  compact 
and  homogeneous  territory.  With  this  view, 
all  my  bills  and  plans  for  a  divisional  line  be- 
tween New  Mexico  and  Texas — whether  of  1844 
or  1850 — left  to  each  all  its  settlements,  all  its 
actual  possessions,  all  its  uncontested  claim ;  and 
divided  the  remainder  by  a  line  adapted  to  the 
geography  and  natural  divisions  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  suitable  to  the  political  and  social 
condition  of  the  people  themselves.  This  gave  a 
longitudinal  line  between  them ;  and  the  longi- 
tude of  100  degrees  in  my  bill  of  1844,  and  102 
degrees  in  my  bill  of  1850 — and  both  upon  the 
same  principle  of  leaving  possessions  intact, 
Texas  having  extended  Iier  settlements  in  the 
mean  time.  The  proposed  line  of  the  committee 
violates  all  these  conditions.  It  cuts  deep  and 
arbitrarily  into  the  actual  possessions  cf  New 
Mexico,  such  as  she  held  them  before  Texas  had 
existence ;  and  so  conforms  to  no  principle  of 
public  policy,  private  right,  territorial  affinity, 
or  local  propriety.  It  begins  on  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  twenty  miles  in  a  straight  line  above  El 
Paso,  and  thence,  diagonally  and  northeast- 
wardly, to  the  point  where  the  Red  River 
crosses  the  longitude  of  100°.  No^v  this  be- 
ginning, twenty  miles  above  El  Paso,  is  about 
three  hundred  miles  in  a  straight  line  (near  six 
hundred  by  the  windings  of  the  river)  above 
the  ancient  line  of  New  Mexico ;  and  this 
diagonal  line  to  the  Red  River  cuts  about  four 
hundred  miles  in  a  otraight  line  through  the 
ancient  New  Mexican  possessions,  cutting  ofl' 
about  seventy  thousand  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory from  New  Mexico,  where  there  is  no 
slavery,  and  giving  it  to  Texas  where  there  is. 
This  constitutes  a  more  serious  case  of  tacking 


than  even  that  of  sticking  incongnious  bills 
together,  and  calls  for  a  most  considerate  exami- 
nation of  all  the  circumstances  it  involves.  I 
will  examine  these  circumstances,  first  making 
a  statement,  and  then  sustaining  it  by  proof. 

El  Paso,  above  which  the  Texas  boundary  is 
now  proposed  to  be  placed  by  the  committee,  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  New  .Mexican 
towns,  and  to  which  the  Spaniards  of  New 
Mexico  retreated  in  the  great  Indian  revolt  in 
1080,  and  made  their  stand,  and  thence  recovered 
the  whole  province.  It  was  the  residence  of  the 
lieutenant-governor  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  most 
southern  town  of  the  province,  as  Taos  was  the 
most  northern.  Being  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  the  dividing  line  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico  leaves  it  out 
of  our  limits,  and  consequently  out  of  the  present 
limits  of  New  Mexico ;  but  New  Mexico  still  ex- 
tends to  the  Rio  del  Norte  at  the  Paso ;  and 
therefore  this  beginning  line  proposed  by  the 
committee  cuts  into  the  ancient  possession  of  New 
Mexico — a  possession  dating  from  the  year  1595. 
That  line  in  its  course  to  the  Red  River,  cuts 
the  river  and  valley  of  the  Puerco  (called  Pecos 
in  the  upper  part)  into  two  parts,  leaving  the 
lower  and  larger  part  to  Texas ;  the  said  Rio 
Puerco  and  its  valley,  from  head  to  mouth, 
having  always  been  a  part  of  New  Mexico,  and 
now  in  its  actual  possession.  Putting  together 
what  is  cut  from  the  Puerco,  and  from  the  Del 
Norte  above  and  below  El  Paso,  and  it  would 
amount  to  about  seventy  thousand  square  miles, 
to  be  taken  by  the  committee's  line  from  its  pre- 
sent and  ancient  possessor,  and  transferred  to  a 
new  claimant.  This  is  what  the  new  line  would 
do,  and  in  doing  it  would  raise  the  question  of  the 
extension  of  slavery,  and  of  its  existence  at  this 
time,  by  law,  in  New  Mexico  as  a  part  of  Texas. 

To  avoid  all  misconception,  I  repeat  what  I 
have  already  declared,  that  I  am  not  occupying 
myself  with  the  question  of  title  as  it  may  exist 
and  be  eventually  determined  between  New 
Mexico  and  Texas ;  nor  am  I  questioning  the 
power  of  Congress  to  establish  any  line  it 
pleases  in  that  quarter  for  the  State  of  Texas, 
with  the  consent  of  the  State,  and  any  one  it 
pleases  for  the  territory  of  New  Mexico  without 
her  consent.  I  am  not  occupying  myself  with 
the  questions  of  title  or  power,  but  with  the 
question  of  possession  only — and  how  far  the 
possession  of  New  Mexico  is  to  be  disturbed,  if 
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disturbofl  at  all,  by  the  committee's  line ;  ond 
the  t'fli'ct  of  that  diatnrbance  in  rousing  the 
Bhivt-ry  question  in  that  rjuartcr.  In  that  point 
of  view  the  fact  of  possession  is  every  thing  :  for 
the  possessor  has  a  right  to  what  he  holds  until 
the  ((uestion  of  title  is  decided — by  law,  in  a 
question  between  individuals  or  communities  in 
u  land  of  law  and  order — or  by  negotiation  or 
arms  between  in<lependent  Powers.  I  usf  the 
piirase,  possession  by  New  Mexico ;  but  it  is 
only  for  brevity,  and  to  give  locality  to  the 
term  possession.  New  Mexico  possesses  no 
territory ;  she  is  a  territory,  and  belongs  to 
the  United  States  ;  and  the  United  States  own 
her  as  she  stood  on  tlie  day  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  and  cession  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  ^fexico ;  and  it  is  into  that 
possession  that  I  inquire,  and  all  which  I  assert 
that  the  United  States  have  a  right  to  hold  until 
the  question  of  title  is  decided.  And  to  save 
inquiry  or  doubt,  and  to  show  that  the  commit- 
tee are  totally  mistaken  in  law  in  assuming  the 
consent  of  Texas  to  be  indispensable  to  the 
settlement  of  the  title,  I  say  there  are  three 
ways  to  settle  it ;  the  first  and  best  by  compact, 
as  I  proposed  before  Texas  was  annexed,  and 
again  by  a  bill  of  this  year;  next,  by  a  suit  in 
the  Supremo  Court,  under  that  clause  in  the 
constitution  which  extends  the  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States  to  all  controversies  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  and  that 
other  clause  which  gives  the  Supreme  Court 
original  jurisdiction  of  all  cases  to  which  a  State 
is  a  pof  ty :  the  third  way  is  for  the  United 
States  to  give  a  go\  ernment  to  New  Mexico  ac- 
cording to  the  territory  she  possessed  when  she 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States.  These  are  the 
three  way^  to  settle  the  question — one  of  them 
totally  dependent  on  the  will  of  Texas — one 
totally  independent  of  her  will — and  one  inde- 
pendent of  her  will  until  she  chooses  to  go  into 
court.  As  to  any  thing  that  Texas  or  New 
Mexico  may  do  in  taking  or  relinquishing  pos- 
session, it  is  all  moonshine.  New  Mexico  is  a 
territory  of  the  United  States.  She  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  United  States;  and  she  cannot 
dispose  of  herself,  or  any  part  of  herself;  nor 
can  Texas  take  her  or  any  part  of  her.  She 
is  to  stand  as  she  did  the  day  the  United  States 
acquired  her  ;  and  to  that  point  all  my  exami- 
nations are  directed. 
And  in  that  point  of  view  it  is  immaterial 


what  are  the  boundaries  of  New  Nfoxico.  The 
whole  of  the  territory  obtained  fnun  Mexico, 
and  not  rightfully  U'longing  to  a  State,  belongs 
to  the  United  States ;  and,  as  such,  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  United  States,  ami  to  be  attended 
to  acconlingly.  Hut  I  |»rocecd  with  the  posses- 
sion of  New  Mexico,  and  show  that  it  has  been 
actual  and  continuous  from  the  conijuest  of  the 
country  by  Don  Juan  de  Onate,  in  l.'iO.')  to  the 
present  time.  That  ancient  actual  possession 
has  already  been  shown  at  the  starting  poijit  of 
the  line — at  El  Paso  del  Norte.  I  will  now 
show  it  to  be  the  same  throughout  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  line  across  the  Puerco  and  its 
valley,  and  at  some  points  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Del  Norte  below  El  Paso.  And  first,  of 
the  Puerco  River.  It  rises  in  the  latitude  of 
Santa  Fe,  and  in  its  immediate  neigliborhood, 
only  ten  miles  from  it,  and  running  south,  falls 
into  the  llio  del  Norte,  about  thiee  hundred 
miles  on  a  straight  line  below  El  Paso,  and  has 
a  valley  of  its  own  between  the  mountain  range 
on  the  west,  which  divides  it  from  the  valley  of 
the  Del  Norte,  to  which  it  is  parallel,  and  the 
high  arid  table  land  on  the  east  called  El  Llano 
Estacado — the  Staked  Plain — which  divides  it 
from  the  head  waters  of  the  Red  River,  the 
Colorado,  the  Brasos,  and  other  Texian  streams. 
It  is  a  long  river,  its  head  being  in  the  latitude 
of  Nashville — its  mouth  a  degree  and  a  half 
south  of  New  Orleans.  It  washes  the  base  of 
the  high  table  land,  and  receives  no  affluents, 
and  has  no  valley  on  that  side;  on  the  west  it 
has  a  valley,  and  many  bold  affluents,  coming 
down  from  the  mountain  range  (the  Sierra  Ob- 
scura,  the  Sierra  Blanca,  and  the  Sierra  de  los 
Organos),  which  divides  it  from  the  valley  of 
the  upper  Del  Norte.  It  is  valuable  for  its 
length,  being  a  thousand  miles,  following  its 
windings — from  its  course,  which  is  north  and 
south — from  the  quality  of  its  water,  derived 
from  high  mountains — from  its  valley,  timbered 
and  grassy,  part  prairie,  good  for  cultivation,  for 
pasturage,  and  salt.  It  has  two  climates,  cold 
in  the  noith  from  its  altitude  (seven  thousand 
feet) — mild  in  the  south  from  its  great  descent, 
not  less  than  five  thousand  feet,  and  with  a 
general  amelioration  of  climate  over  the  valley 
of  the  Del  Norte  from  its  openness  on  the  east, 
and  mountain  shelter  on  the  west.  It  is  a  river 
of  New  Mexico,  and  is  so  classified  in  geogra- 
phy.   It  is  an  old  possession  of  New  Mexico, 
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and  thv  moNt  Tnhmblc  pnrt  nf  it,  and  imn  many 
of  licp  towns  and  villaK«(«  ufion  it.  Las  Vep;o8, 
Onllinas,  Tccolotc  Ahajo,  Cuesta,  Prcos,  San 
Mi^oifl,  Anton  Chico,  Salinas,  (Jran  Qiiivira,  are 
all  upon  it.  Somo  of  thcso  towns  ditto  their 
<)ri>,'in  uh  fur  hack  as  the  first  cnncniest  of  the 
Tnos  Indiitiis,  a))out  the  year  lOOO;  and  some 
have  an  hii^turicnl  interest,  atid  a  s|)e<'ial  n>lation 
to  the  question  of  title  between  New  Mexico  and 
Texas.  Pecos  is  the  old  village  of  the  Indians 
of  that  name,  famous  for  the  sacred  fire  so  lonj; 
kept  burning  there  for  the  return  of  Montc/.uma. 
Grun  Quivira  was  a  considerable  mining  town 
under  the  iSpaniards  before  the  year  1G80,  when 
it  was  broken  up  in  the  great  Indian  revolt  of 
that  year. 

iSan  Miguel,  twenty  miles  from  Santa  F6,  is 
the  place  where  the  Tcxian  expedition,  under 
Colonel  Cooke,  were  taken  prisoners  in  1841. 

To  all  these  evidences  of  New  Mexican  pos- 
session of  the  Rio  Puerco  and  its  valley,  is  to 
bo  added  the  further  evidence  resulting  from 
acts  of  ownership  in  grants  of  land  made  upon 
its  upper  pai  i,  as  in  New  Mexico,  by  the  superior 
Spanish  aui'-orities  before  the  revolution,  and 
by  the  Mexican  local  authorities  since.  The 
lower  half  was  ungranted,  and  leaves  much 
vacant  land,  and  the  best  in  the  country,  to  the 
United  States. 

The  great  pastoral  lands  of  New  Mexico  are 
in  the  valley  of  the  Puerco,  where  millions  of 
sheep  were  formerly  pastured,  now  reduced  to 
about  two  hundred  thousand  by  the  depreda- 
tion of  the  Indians.  The  New  Mexican  inhab- 
itants of  the  Del  Norte  send  their  flocks  there 
to  be  herded  by  shepherds,  on  shares ;  and  in 
this  way,  and  by  taking  their  salt  there,  and  in 
addition  to  their  towns  and  settlements,  and 
grants  of  lands,  the  New  Mexicans  have  had 
possession  of  the  Puerco  and  its  valley  since  the 
year  IGOO — that  ia  to  say,  for  about  one  hun- 
dred years  before  the  shipwreck  of  La  Salle,  in 
the  bay  of  San  Bernardo,  revealed  the  name  of 
Texas  to  Europe  and  America. 

These  are  the  actual  possessions  of  New 
Mexico  on  the  Rio  Puerco.  On  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  as  cut  off  by  the  committee's  bill,  there 
are,  the  little  town  of  Frontera,  ten  miles  above 
Ei  Paso,  a  town  begun  opposite  El  Paso,  San 
Eleazario,  twenty  miles  below,  and  some  houses 
lower  down  opposite  El  Presidio  del  Norte.  Of 
all  these,  San  Eleazario  is  the  inost  considerable, 


having  a  population  of  some  four  thousand 
souls,  onre  a  town  of  New  Bixeay,  now  of  New 
Mexico,  and  now  the  profK-rty  of  the  ruitcd 
States  by  avulsion.  It  is  un  islund ;  and  the 
main  river,  formerly  on  the  north  and  now  on 
the  south  <»f  the  island,  leaves  it  in  New  .Mexico. 
When  Pike  went  through  it,  it  was  tlu'  most 
northern  town,  and  the  frontier  garrindu  (jf 
New  Biscay  ;  and  there  the  then  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor «if  New  Mexico,  who  hud  escorted  liim 
from  El  Paso,  turned  him  over  totlieaiithoritits 
of  a  new  province.  It  is  now  the  most  southern 
town  of  New  Mexico,  without  having  chaiij.'ed 
its  place,  but  the  river  which  disappeared  fmm 
its  chaimel  in  that  place,  in  1752,  has  now 
changed  it  to  the  south  of  the  islantl. 

I  reiterate :  I  am  not  arguing  title ;  I  am 
only  showing  possession,  which  is  a  right  to  re- 
main in  possession  until  title  U  decided.  Tiie 
argument  of  title  has  often  been  introduced  into 
this  question  ;  and  a  letter  from  President  Polk. 
through  Secretary  Buchanan,  has  often  been 
read  on  the  Texian  side.  Now,  what  I  have  to 
say  of  that  letter,  so  frequently  referred  to,  an.l 
considered  .so  conclusive,  is  this:  tluit,  however 
potent  it  may  have  been  in  inducing  aiuiexation, 
or  how  much  soever  it  may  be  entitled  to  con- 
sideration in  fixing  the  amount  to  be  paid  to 
Texas  for  her  Mexican  claim,  yet  as  an  evidence 
of  title,  I  should  pay  no  more  regard  to  it  than 
to  a  chapter  from  the  life  and  udventuivs  of 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Congress  and  the  judiciary 
are  the  authorities  to  decide  such  claims  to 
titles,  and  not  Presidents  and  secrcta''ies. 

I  rest  upon  the  position,  then,  that  the  Rio 
Puerco,  and  its  valley,  is  and  was  a  New  Mexi- 
can possession,  as  well  as  the  left  bank  of  the 
Del  Norte,  from  above  El  Paso  to  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Puerco ;  and  that  this  possession 
cannot  be  disturbed  without  raising  the  double 
question,  first,  of  actual  extension  of  slavery ; 
and,  secondly,  of  the  present  legal  existence  of 
slavery  in  all  New  Mexico  east  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  as  a  part  of  Texas.  These  are  the 
questions  which  the  proposed  line  of  the  com- 
mittee raise,  and  force  us  to  face.  They  arc  not 
questions  of  my  seeking,  but  I  slmll  nut  avoid 
them.  It  is  not  a  new  question  with  nic,  this 
extension  of  slavery  in  that  quarter.  I  nift  it 
in  1844,  before  the  annexation  of  Texas.  On 
th  10th  day  of  June,  of  that  year,  and  as  piiv 
of  a  bill  for  a  compact  with  Texas,  and  to  set i It- 
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nil  quoAtionH  with  her — the  very  oncH  which  '  jfiiiin.  In  that  work — in  that  scliool — that  ohl 
now  jHTplox  ns— bt'foiv  Hho  wns  nnnt'Xcd,  I  |iro-  Vir({inia  Hchool  which  I  wiis  tuiinht  to  nvironco 
poHcd,  as  article  V.  in  thu  projecti><l  (■oii\|mct:        — I  found  my  principlos  on  ^liiviry:  nnd  uithiTO 

"Art.  V.   "The  cxintencc  of  slavery  to  W'  1  "»  ^''^''"-     '  '•""^''"-  "'  '»'*'  ^^ '"•'''  •'^"'^i'  ''^'"^'l'* 
foreviT  prohiliitod  in  that  part  of  tho  unni'xcfl  '  ^^^^  remedy— gradual  inuincipiiUHn— and  lliid  m 


territory  which  lies  west  of  the  huiidinltii  di--  \  that  reinody  the  danger  whitli  tlic  wise  nun  of 

0  of  lor        " 
Oreenwieh,' 


ftrt' 


flKitude  west  from   the  meridian  of  ,  Virninia  then  hivv  and  dreaded,  hut  re.-olved  to 

cneounter,  hecausc  it  wa.s  to  U'eoine  worse  with 
time:  the  donj^er  to  hoth  races  from  so  lar^e  an 
emancipation.  The  men  of  that  day  were  not 
enthusiasts  or  fanatics:  tliey   were   Rtalesmen 


This  is  what  I  proposed  six  year.-*  n^^o,  and  as 
one  in  a  series  of  pro|)ositions  to  he  olfured  to 
Texas  and  Mexico  for  settlini^  all   questions 


growinjr  out  of  the  projected  annexation  hefore-  ,  and  i^liilosophcrs.     They  knew  that  the  eman- 


hand.  They  were  not  adopteil.  Iinmeiliate  an- 
nexation, without  rej?ard  to  consetiuences,  was 
the  cry  ;  and  all  temperate  counsels  were  set 
down  to  British  traitors,  abolitionists, and  whi);s. 
Well !  we  have  to  re)j;ard  conseciuences  now — 
Bcvoral  consequences :  one  of  which  is  tliis  larjie 
extension  of  slavery,  which  the  report  and  con- 
glomerate hills  of  the  Conunittee  of  Thirteen 
force  us  to  face.  I  did  so  six  years  a^o,  and 
heard  no  outbreak  against  my  opinions  then. 
But  my  opiwsition  to  the  extension  of  slavery 
dates  further  back  than  1844 — forty  years  fur- 
ther back  ;  and  as  this  is  a  suitable  time  for  a 
general  declaration,  and  a  sort  of  general  con- 
science delivery,  I  will  say  thai  my  opposition 
to  it  dates  from  1804,  when  I  was  a  student  at 
law  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  studied  the 
subject  of  African  slavery  in  an  American  book 
— a  Virginia  book — Tucker's  edition  of  Bluck- 
stone's  Commentaries.  And  here  it  is  (holding 
up  a  volume  and  reading  from  the  title-jiage) : 
" /y/rtc'/rs/oHc's  Commeutariea,  with  noten  of 
reference  to  the  Constitution  antl  iiiwn  of  the 
Federal  Government  <f  the  United  titittes.und 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virgin  in,  in  fire  vol- 
umes, with  an  appendix'  to  each  volume  con- 
taining short  tracts,  as  appeared  lucensary  to 
form  a  connected  view  of  the  laws  of  J'irgiiiia 
as  a  jiientbcr  of  the  Federal  Union,  liij  St. 
George  Tucker,  Professor  of  Law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  William  and  Mary,  and  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  General  Court  in  Virginia." 
In  this  American  book — this  Virginia  edition 
of  an  English  work — I  found  my  principles  on 
the  subject  of  slavery.  Among  the  short  tracts 
in  the  appendices,  is  one  of  fifty  pages  in  the 
appendix  to  the  first  vohmie,  second  part,  which 
treats  of  the  subject  of  African  slavery  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  total  condemnation  of  the 
institution,  and  a  plan  for  its  extinction  in  Vir- 


cipation  of  the  black  slave  was  not  ainei'e(|ues- 
tion  between  master  and  slave — not  a  (pjestion 
of  property  merely — b.it  a  (luestion  of  white 
and  black — between  races;  and  what  was  to  bo 
the  consequence  to  each  race  from  a  large  eman- 
cipation.* And  there  the  wisdom,  not  the 
philanthropy,  of  Viiginia  balked  lifty  years  ago ; 
there  the  wisdom  of  America  balks  now.  And 
here  I  find  the  largest  objection  to  the  extension 
of  slavery  —to  planting  it  in  new  regions  where 
it  does  not  now  exist — bestowing  it  on  those 
who  have  it  not.  The  incurability  of  the  evil 
is  the  greatest  oltjection  to  the  extension  of 
slavery.  It  is  wrong  for  the  legislator  to  inflict 
an  evil  which  can  be  cured :  how  nnich  more  to 
inflict  one  that  is  incurable,  and  against  the  will 
of  the  jieople  who  are  to  endure  it  for  ever  I  I 
quarrel  with  no  one  for  suj)posing  slavery  a 
blessing ;  1  deem  it  an  evil :  and  would  neither 
adopt  it  nor  imjiose  it  on  others.  Yet  I  am  a 
slaveholder,  and  among  the  few  members  of 
Congress  who  hold  slaves  in  this  District.  The 
French  proverb  tells  us  that  nothing  is  new  but 
what  has  been  forgotten.  So  of  this  objection 
to  a  large  emancipation.  Every  one  sees  now 
that  it  is  a  question  of  races,  involving  conse- 
quences which  go  to  the  destruction  of  one  or 
the  other :  it  was  seen  fifty  yeai-s  ago,  and  the 
wisdom  of  Virginia  balked  at  it  then.  It  seems 
to  be  above  human  wisdom.  But  there  is  a 
wisdom  above  human !  and  to  that  we  must 
look.     In  the  mean  time,  not  extend  the  evil. 

In  refusing  to    extend    slavery  into  these 

• 

*  "It  may  bo  asked  wliy  not  retain  tlio  blacks  annng  ns, 
«nd  Incorjiorate  them  Into  tlie  Statu.  Dcep-nrntid  pri'judiceg 
entertjiinml  l)y  tlic  wliites;  tun  tliousaml  recollections  of  the 
blacks  of  tlie  Injuries  tliey  have  Kiistaine.l :  new  (iruvucatlons; 
the  real  dUttnctions  which  nature  hua  iniide ;  and  many  other 
circum.'tances,  will  divide  us  Into  parties,  and  produce  con- 
vulMons  which  will  probably  never  end  but  lo  the  extermi- 
nation of  one  or  the  other  race." — J^trton. 
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seventy  thousand  square  miles,  I  act  in  con- 
formity not  only  to  my  own  long-established  prin- 
ciples, but  also  in  conformity  to  the  long-estab- 
lished practice  of  Congress.  Five  tioi^^s  in  four 
years  did  Congress  refuse  the  prayer  of  Inditma 
for  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  anti-slavery 
clause  of  the  ordinance  of  '87.  On  the  2d  of 
March,  1803,  Mr.  Kandolph,  of  Roanoke,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  which  the  memo- 
rial praying  the  suspension  was  referred,  made 
a  report  against  it,  which  was  concurred  in  by 
the  House.     This  is  tlie  report : 

"  That  the  rapid  poptilation  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  sufficiently  evinces,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
committee,  that  the  labor  of  slaves  is  not  neces- 
sary to  promote  the  giowth  and  settlement  of 
colonies  in  .'lat  region.  That  this  labor,  demon- 
strably the  dearest  of  any,  can  only  be  emjjloyed 
to  advantage  in  the  cultivation  of  products  more 
valuable  than  any  known  to  that  quarter  of  the 
United  States :  that  the  committee  deem  it 
highly  dangerous  and  inexpedient  to  impair  a 
provision  wisely  calculated  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  of  the  north-western  coun- 
try, and  to  give  strcngth  and  security  to  that  ex- 
tensive frontier.  In  the  wilutary  operation  of 
this  sagacious  and  benevolent  restraint,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  inhabitants  of  Indiana  will,  at  no 
very  distant  day,  find  ample  remuneration  for  a 
temporary  privation  of  labor  and  of  emigra- 
tion." 

This  report  of  Mr.  Randolph  was  in  1803 : 
the  next  year,  March,  1804,  a  different  rcpoi-t, 
on  the  same  p.ayer,  was  made  by  a  committee 
of  which  ilr.  Rodney,  of  Delaware,  was  chair- 
man. It  recommended  a  suspension  of  the  anti- 
slavery  clause  for  ten  years :  it  was  not  concur- 
red in  b^  the  House.  Two  years  afterwards, 
February,  1806,  a  similar  report,  recommending 
suspension  for  ten  years,  was  made  by  a  com- 
mittee of  which  Mr.  Garnett,  of  Virginia,  was 
chairman :  it  met  the  same  fate — non-concur- 
rence. The  next  year,  1807,  both  Houses  were 
tried.  In  February  of  that  year,  a  committee 
of  the  House,  of  which  Mr.  Parke  was  chair- 
man, reported  in  favor  of  the  indefinite  suspen- 
sion of  the  clause :  the  report  was  not  concur- 
red in.  And  in  November  of  that  year,  Mr. 
Franklin,  of  North  Carolina,  as  chairiuan  of  a 
committee  of  the  Senate,  made  a  report  against 
the  suspension,  v/hich  was  concurred  in  by  the 
Senate,  and  unojiimously,  as  it  would  seem  from 
the  journal,  tberc  being  no  division  called  for. 
Thus,  five  times  in  four  years,  the  respective 


Houses  of  Congress  refused  to  admit  even  a 
temporary  extension,  or  rather  re-extension  of 
slavery  into  Indiana  territory,  which  had  been 
before  the  ordinance  of  '87  a  slave  territory 
holding  many  slaveo  at  Vincennes.  These  five 
refusals  to  suspend  the  ordinance  of  '87,  were  so 
many  confirmations  of  it.  All  the  rest  of  the 
action  of  Congress  on  the  subject,  was  to  the 
same  effect  or  stronger.  The  Missouri  com- 
promise line  was  a  curtailment  of  slave  terri- 
tory ;  the  Texas  annexation  resolutions  were 
the  same  ;  the  ordinance  of  '87  itself,  so  often 
confirmed  by  Congress,  was  a  curtailment  of 
slave  territory — in  fact,  its  actual  abolition ;  for 
it  is  certain  that  slavery  existed  in  fact  in  the 
French  settlements  of  the  Illinois  at  that  time ; 
and  that  the  ordinance  terminated  it,  I  acted  then 
in  conformity  to  the  long,  uniformly  established 
policy  of  Congress,  as  well  as  in  conformity  to 
my  own  principles,  in  refusing  to  vote  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  which  the  committee's  line 
would  involve. 

And  here,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  we,  of  the 
present  day,  mistake  the  point  of  the  true  objec- 
tion to  the  extension  of  slavery.  We  look  ^  t 
it  as  it  concerns  the  rights,  or  interests,  of  the 
inhnbitants  of  the  States !  and  not  as  it  may 
concern  the  people  to  whom  it  is  to  be  given ! 
and  to  whom  it  is  to  be  an  irrevocable  gift — to 
them,  and  posterity  !  Mr.  Randol[)h's  report, 
in  the  case  of  Indiana,  took  the  true  ground.  It 
looked  to  the  interests  of  the  people  to  whom 
the  slavery  was  to  go,  and  refused  them  an  evil, 
although  they  begged  for  it. 

This  is  a  consequence  which  the  committee's 
bill  involves,  and  from  which  there  is  no  escape 
but  in  the  total  rejection  of  their  plan,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  line  which  I  propose — the  longi- 
tudinal line  of  102 — which,  corresponding  with 
ancient  title  and  actual  possession,  avoids  the 
question  of  slavery  in  either  country :  which, 
leaving  the  population  of  each  untouched,  dis- 
turbs no  interest,  and  which,  in  splitting  the 
high  sterile  table  land  of  the  Staked  Plain,  con- 
forms to  the  natural  division  of  the  country,  and 
leaves  to  each  a  natural  frontier,  and  an  ample 
extent  of  compact  and  homogeneous  territory. 
To  Texas  is  left  all  the  territory  drained  by  all 
the  rivers  which  have  their  mouths  within  her 
limits,  whether  those  mouths  are  in  tlie  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  the  Mississippi,  or  the  Rio  Grande : 
to  New  Slexico  is  left  the  whole  course  of  the 
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Rio  Puerco  and  all  its  valley :  and  which,  added 
to  the  valley  of  the  Del  Norte,  will  make  a 
State  of  the  first  class  in  point  of  territory,  sus- 
ceptible of  large  population  and  wealth,  and  in 
a  compact  form,  capable  of  defence  against  In- 
dians. The  Staked  Plain  is  the  natural  frontier 
of  both  countries.  It  is  a  dividing  wall  between 
systems  of  waters  and  .systems  of  countries.  It 
is  a  high,  sterile  plain,  some  sixty  miles  wide 
upon  some  five  hundred  long,  running  north 
and  south,  its  western  declivity  abrupt,  and 
washed  by  the  Puerco  at  its  ba.se :  its  eastern 
broken  into  chasms — cafioncs — from  which  issue 
the  myriad  of  little  streams  which,  flowing  to 
wards  the  rising  sun,  form  the  great  rivers — 
Red  River,  Brasos,  Colorado,  Nueces,  which  find 
their  outlet  in  the  Mississippi  or  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  is  a  salient  feature  in  North  Amer- 
ican geography — a  table  of  land  si.\ty  miles 
wide,  five  hundred  long,  and  some  thousands  of 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea — and  sterile,  level, 
without  a  shrub,  a  plant,  or  grass,  and  present- 
ing to  the  traveller  a  horizon  of  its  own  like 
tlie  ocean.  Without  a  landmark  to  guide  the 
steps  of  the  traveller  across  it,  the  early  hunters 
and  herdsmen  of  New  Mexico  staked  their 
course  across  it,  and  hence  its  name.  El  Llano 
Estacado — the  Staked  Plain.  It  is  a  natural 
frontier  between  New  Jlexico  and  Texas  ;  and 
for  such  a  line,  quieting  all  questions  between 
them,  all  with  the  United  States,  yielding  near 
two  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  territory 
to  the  United  States,  and  putting  into  her  hands 
the  means  of  populating  and  defending  New 
Mexico  by  giving  lands  to  settlers  and  defend- 
ers— I  am  ready  to  vote  the  fifteen  millions 
which  my  bill  fairly  and  openly  proposes.  For 
the  line  in  this  bill  I  would  not  give  a  copper. 
But  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose  I  would 
give  fifteen  millions  for  the  territory  in  dispute 
between  New  Mexico  and  Texas.  That  disputed 
territory  is  only  a  small  part  of  what  the  Texian 
cession  would  be.  It  would  embrace  four  de- 
grees of  latitude  on  the  north  of  Texas,  and  a 
front  of  a  thousand  miles  on  the  Arkansas,  and 
would  give  to  the  United  States  territory  indis- 
pensable to  her — to  the  population  and  defence 
both  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  in  front  of  both 
which  this  part  of  Texas  lies. 

The  committee,  in  their  report,  and  the  sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clay],  in  his  speech, 
are  impressive  in  their  representations  in  favor 


of  giving  governments  to  New  Mexico  and  the 
remaining  part  of  California.  I  join  them  in  all 
they  say  in  favor  of  the  necessity  of  these  gov- 
ernments, and  the  duty  of  Congress  to  give 
them.  But  this  bill  is  not  the  way  to  give  it. 
These  governments  are  balked  by  being  p".t  into 
this  bill.  They  not  only  impede  California,  but 
themselves.  The  conjunction  is  an  injury  to 
both.  They  mutually  delay  and  endanger  each 
other.  And  it  is  no  argument  in  favor  of  the 
conjunction  to  say  that  the  establishment  of  a 
government  for  New  Mexico  requires  the  pre- 
vious settlement  of  her  eastern  boundary  with 
Texas.  That  is  no  argument  for  tacking  Texas, 
with  all  her  multifarious  questions,  even  to  New 
Mexico,  much  less  to  California.  It  is  indeed 
very  desirable  to  settle  that  boundary,  and  to 
settle  it  at  once,  and  for  ev2r;  but  it  is  not  an 
indispensability  to  the  creation  of  a  government 
for  New  Mexico.  We  have  a  right  to  a  gov- 
ernment according  to  her  possession  ;  and  that 
we  can  give  her,  to  continue  till  the  question  of 
title  is  decided.  The  uti  possiditis — as  you 
possess — is  the  principle  to  govern  our  legisla- 
tion— the  principle  which  gives  the  possessor  a 
right  to  the  possession  until  the  question  of 
title  is  decided.  This  principle  is  the  same  both 
in  national  and  municipal  law — both  in  the  ca.se 
of  citizens  or  communities  of  the  same  govern- 
ment and  between  independent  nations.  The 
mode  of  decision  only  is  different.  Between  inde- 
pendent nations  it  is  done  by  negotiation  or  by 
arms:  between  citizens  or  communi"'^s  of  the 
same  government,  it  is  done  by  law.  Independ- 
ent nations  may  invade  and  fight  eacli  other  for 
a  boundary;  citizens  or  communities  of  the 
same  government  cannot.  And  the  i)arty  that 
shall  attempt  it  commits  a  violation  of  law  and 
order  ;  and  the  government  which  permits  such 
violation  is  derelict  of  its  duty. 

I  have  now  examined,  so  far  as  I  propose  to 
do  it  on  a  motion  for  indefinite  postponement, 
the  three  bills  which  the  committee  have  tacked 
together — the  California,  Utah,  N<  \v  Mexico  and 
Texas  bills.  There  are  two  other  bills  which  I 
have  not  mentioned,  because  they  are  not  tacked, 
but  only  hung  on ;  but  which  belong  to  the  sys- 
tem, as  it  is  called,  and  without  some  mention 
of  which,  injustice  would  be  done  to  the  com- 
mittee in  the  presentation  of  their  scheme.  The 
fugitive  slave  recovery  bill,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  slave  trade  suppression  bill,  arc  parts 
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of  the  system  of  measures  which  the  committee 
propose,  and  which,  taken  together,  ai*  to  con- 
stitute a  compromise,  and  to  terminate  for  ever 
and  most  fraternally  all  the  dissensions  of  the 
slavery  agitation  in  the  United  States.  They 
apply  to  two  out  of  the  five  gaping  wounds 
which  the  senator  from  Kentucky  enumerated 
on  the  five  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  and  for  heal- 
ing up  all  which  at  once  he  had  provided  one 
large  plaster,  big  enough  to  cover  all,  and  effica- 
cious enough  to  cure  all ;  while  the  President 
only  proposed  to  cure  one,  and  that  with  a  little 
plaster,  and  it  of  no  eflScacy.  I  do  not  propose 
to  examine  these  two  attendant  or  sequacious 
bills,  which  dangle  at  the  tail  of  the  other  three. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  committee's  labor — five 
old  bills  gathered  up  from  our  table,  tacked  to- 
gether, and  christened  a  compromise !  Now 
compromise  is  a  pretty  phrase  at  all  times,  and 
is  a  good  thing  in  itself,  when  there  happens  to 
be  any  parties  to  make  it,  any  authority  to  en- 
force it,  any  penalties  for  breaking  it,  or  any 
thing  to  be  compromised.  The  compromises 
of  the  constitution  are  of  that  kind  ;  and  they 
stand.  Compromises  made  in  court,  and  en- 
tered of  record,  are  of  that  kind ;  and  they 
stand.  Compromises  made  by  individuals  on 
claims  to  property  are  likewise  of  that  charac- 
ter ;  and  they  stand.  I  respect  all  such  com- 
promises. But  where  there  happens  to  be 
nothing  to  be  compromised,  no  parties  to  make 
a  compronr  r.  no  power  to  enforce  it,  no  penal- 
ty for  its  bixiich,  no  obligation  on  any  one — not 
even  its  makers — to  observe  it,  and  when  no 
two  human  beings  can  agree  about  its  meaning, 
then  a  compromise  becomes  ridiculous  and  pes- 
tiferous. I  have  no  respect  for  it,  and  eschew 
it.  It  cannot  stand,  and  will  fall ;  and  in  its 
fall  will  raise  up  more  ills  than  it  was  intended 
to  cure.  And  of  this  character  I  deem  this  far- 
rago of  incongruous  matter  to  be,  which  has 
been  gathered  up  and  stuck  together,  and  of- 
fered to  us  "all  or  none,"  like  "fifty-four  forty." 
It  has  none  of  the  requisites  of  a  compromise, 
and  the  name  cannot  make  it  so. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  no  parties  to 
make  a  compromise.  We  are  not  in  conven- 
tion, but  in  Congress ;  and  I  do  not  admit  a 
geographical  division  of  parties  in  this  chamber, 
althonu'h  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  was  formed 
upon  that  principle — six  from  the  South,  half 
a  dozen  from  the  North,  and  one  from  the  bor- 


ders of  both — sitting  on  a  ridge-pole,  to  keep 
the  balance  even.  The  senator  from  Kentucky 
chairman  of  this  committee  of  a  baker's  dozen 
and  the  illustrious  progenitor  of  that  commit- 
tee, sits  on  that  ridge-pole.  It  is  a  most  criti- 
cal position,  and  requires  a  most  nice  adjust- 
ment of  balance  to  preserve  the  equilibrium — 
to  keep  the  weight  from  falling  on  one  side  or 
the  other — something  like  that  of  the  Roman 
emperor,  in  his  apotheosis,  who  was  required 
to  fix  himself  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the 
heavens  when  he  went  up  among  the  gods,  lest, 
by  leaning  on  one  side  or  the  other,  he  might 
overset  the  universe : 

"Press  not  too  much  on  any  part  the  sphere, 
Ilanl  were  the  task  thy  weight  divine  to  bear! 
O'er  the  mid  orb  more  equal  slislt  thou  rise, 
And  with  ajuster  balance  fix  the  skies"— Lucan. 

I  recognize  no  such  parties — no  two  halves 
iu  this  Union,  separated  by  a  ridge-pole,  with  a 
man,  or  a  god,  sitting  upon  it,  to  keep  the  bal- 
ance even.  I  know  no  North,  and  I  know  no 
South ;  and  I  repulse  and  repudiate,  as  a  thing 
to  be  for  ever  condemned,  this  first  attempt  to 
establish  geographical  parties  in  this  chamber, 
by  creating  a  committee  formed  upon  that  prin- 
ciple. In  the  next  place,  there  is  no  sanction 
for  any  such  compromise — no  authority  to  en- 
force it — ^none  to  punish  its  violation.  In  the 
third  place,  there  is  nothing  to  be  compromised. 
A  compromise  is  a  concession,  a  mutual  conces- 
sion of  contested  claims  between  two  parties. 
I  know  of  nothing  to  be  conceded  on  the  part 
of  the  slaveholding  States  in  regard  to  their 
slave  property.  Their  rights  are  independent 
of  the  federal  government,  and  admitted  in  the 
constitution — a  right  to  hold  their  slaves  as 
property,  a  right  to  pursue  and  recover  them 
as  property,  a  right  to  it  as  a  political  elemtnt 
in  the  weight  of  these  States,  by  making  five 
count  three  in  the  national  representation. 
These  are  our  rights  by  an  instrument  which 
we  are  bound  to  respect,  and  I  will  concede 
none  of  them,  nor  purchase  any  of  them.  I 
never  purchase  as  a  concession  what  I  hold  as  a 
right,  nor  accept  an  inferior  title  when  I  al- 
ready hold  the  highest.  Even  if  this  congeries 
of  bills  was  a  compromise,  in  fact,  I  should  be 
opposed  to  it  for  the  reasons  stated.  But  the 
fact  itself  is  to  me  apocryphal.  What  is  it  but 
the  case  of  five  old  bills  introduced  by  different 
members   as   common    legislative   measures- 
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caught  up  by  the  senator  from  Kentucky,  and 
his  committee,  bundled  together,  and  then 
called  a  compromise  !  Now,  this  mystifies  me. 
The  same  bills  were  ordinary  legislation  in  the 
hands  of  their  authors ;  they  become  a  sacred 
compromise  in  the  hands  of  their  new  posses- 
sors. They  seemed  to  be  of  no  account  as  laws : 
they  become  a  national  panacea  as  a  compro- 
mise. The  diflerence  seems  to  be  in  the  change 
of  name.  The  poet  tells  us  that  a  rose  will 
smell  as  sweet  by  any  other  name.  That  may 
be  true  of  roses,  but  not  of  compromises.  In 
the  case  of  the  compromise,  the  whole  smell 
is  in  the  name ;  and  here  is  the  proof.  The 
senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglass)  brought  in 
three  of  these  bills :  they  emitted  no  smell. 
The  senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Mason)  brought 
in  another  of  them — no  smell  in  that.  The 
senator  from  Missouri,  who  now  speaks  to  the 
Senate,  brought  in  the  fifth — ditto,  no  smell 
about  it.  The  olfactory  nerve  of  the  nation 
never  scented  their  existence.  But  no  sooner 
are  they  jumbled  together,  and  called  a  com- 
promise, than  the  nation  is  filled  with  their  per- 
fume. People  smell  it  all  over  the  land,  and, 
like  the  inhalers  of  certain  drugs,  become  fran- 
tic for  the  thing.  This  mystifies  me ;  and  the 
nearest  that  I  can  come  to  a  solution  of  the 
mystery  is  in  the  case  of  the  two  Dr.  Town- 
sends  and  thc>  sarsaparilla  root.  They  both 
extract  from  the  same  root,  but  the  extract  is  a 
totally  different  article  in  the  hands  of  the  two 
doctors.  Produced  by  one  it  is  the  universal 
panacea :  by  the  other,  it  is  of  no  account,  and 
little  less  than  poison.  Here  is  what  the  old 
doctor  says  of  this  strange  diiferenco  : 

"We  wish  it  understood,  because  it  is  the 
absolute  truth,  that  S.  P.  Townsend's  article 
and  Old  Dr.  Jacob  Townsend's  sarsaparilla  are 
heaven-wide  apart,  and  vifinitely  dissimitar ; 
that  they  arc  unlike  in  every  particular,  having 
not  one  single  thing  in  common." 

And  accounts  for  the  difference  thus : 

"  The  sarsaparilla  root,  it  is  well  known  to 
medical  men,  contains  many  medicinal  proper- 
ties, and  some  properties  which  are  inert  or 
useless,  and  others  which,  if  retained  in  prepar- 
ing it  for  use,  produce  fermentation  and  acid, 
which  is  injurious  to  the  system.  Some  of  the 
properties  of  sarsaparilla  are  so  volatile  that 
they  entirely  evaporate,  and  are  lost  in  the  pre- 
paration, if  they  are  not  preserved  by  a  scicn- 
tijic  process,  known  only  to  the  experienced 


in  its  manufacture.  Moreover,  those  volatile 
principles,  which  fly  off  in  vapor,  or  as  an  ex- 
halation, under  heat,  arc  the  very  essential  med- 
ical properties  of  the  root,  which  give  to  it  all 
its  value." 

Now,  all  this  is  perfectly  intelligible  to  me. 
I  understand  it  exactly.  It  shows  me  precise- 
ly how  the  same  root  is  either  to  be  a  poison  or 
a  medicine,  as  it  hapi)ens  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  old  or  the  young  doctor.  This  may  be  the 
case  with  these  bills.  To  me  it  looks  like  a 
clue  to  the  mystery  ;  but  I  decide  nothing,  and 
wait  patiently  lor  the  solution  which  the  sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  may  give  when  he  comes  to 
answer  this  part  of  my  speech.  The  old  doc- 
tor winds  up  in  requiring  particular  attention 
to  his  name  labelled  on  the  bottle,  to  wit,  "  Old 
Doctor  Jacob  Townsend,"  and  not  Young  Doc- 
tor Samuel  Townsend.  This  shows  that  there 
is  virtue  in  a  name  when  applied  to  tlie  extract 
of  sarsaparilla  root ;  and  there  ma}'  be  equal 
virtue  in  it  when  applied  to  a  compromise  bill. 
If  so,  it  may  show  how  the.se  self-same  bills  arc 
of  no  force  or  virtue  in  the  hands  of  the  joung 
senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglass),  and  be- 
come omnipotently  efficacious  in  the  hands  of 
the  old  senator  from  Kentucky. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  grand  committee's 
work — five  old  bills  tacked  together,  and  pre- 
sented as  a  remedy  for  evils  which  have  no  ex- 
istence, and  required  to  be  accepted  under  a 
penalty — the  penalty  of  being  gazetted  as  ene- 
mies of  compromise,  and  played  at  by  the  or- 
gans !  The  old  one,  to  be  sure,  is  dreadfully 
out  of  tune — the  strings  all  broken,  and  the 
screws  all  loose,  and  discoursing  most  woful 
music,  and  still  requiring  us  to  dance  to  it ! 
And  such  dancing  it  would  be ! — nothing  but 
turn  round,  cross  over,  set-to,  and  back  out ! 
Sir,  there  was  once  a  musician — we  have  all 
read  of  him — who  had  power  with  his  lyre  (but 
hi-  instrument  was  spelt  lyre) — not  only 
ovir  men,  but  over  wild  beasts  also,  and  even 
over  stones,  which  he  couli  make  dance  into 
their  places  when  the  walls  of  Ilion  were  built. 
But  our  old  organist  was  none  of  that  sort,  even 
in  his  best  day  ;  and  since  the  injury  to  his  in- 
strument in  playing  the  grand  national  sym- 
phony of  the  four  F's — the  fifty-four  forty  or 
fight — it  is  so  out  of  tune  that  its  music  will  be 
much  more  apt  to  scare  off  tame  men  than  to 
charm  wild  beasts  or  stones. 
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No,  sir !  no  more  slavery  compromises. 
Stick  to  those  we  have  in  the  constitution,  and 
they  will  be  stuck  to  !  Look  at  the  four  votes 
— those  four  on  the  propositions  which  I  sub- 
mitted. No  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  States  : 
none  in  the  forts,  arsenals,  navy-yards,  and 
dock-yards :  none  in  the  District  of  Columbia : 
no  interference  with  the  slave  trade  between, 
the  States.  These  are  the  votes  given  on  this 
floor,  and  which  are  above  all  Congress  com- 
promises, because  they  abide  the  compromises 
of  the  constitution. 

The  committee,  besides  the  ordinary  purpose 
of  legislation,  that  of  making  laws  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  propose  another  object 
of  a  difterent  kind,  that  of  acting  the  part  of  na- 
tional benefactors,  and  giving  peace  and  happi- 
ness to  a  miserable  and  distracted  people — in- 
nnp.ndo,  the  people  of  the  United  States.  They 
propose  this  object  as  the  grand  result  and 
crowning  mercy  of  their  multifarious  labors. 
The  gravity  with  which  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  brought  forward  this  object  in 
his  report,  and  the  pathetic  manner  in  which  he 
has  enforced  it  in  his  speech,  and  the  exact  enu- 
meration he  has  made  of  the  public  calamities 
upon  his  fingers'  ends,  preclude  the  idea,  as  I 
hiive  heretofore  intimated,  of  any  intentional 
joke  to  be  practised  upon  us  by  that  distin- 
guished senator ;  otherwise  I  might  have  been 
tempted  to  believe  that  the  eminent  senator, 
unbending  from  his  serious  occupations,  had 
condescended  to  amuse  himself  at  our  expense. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  conception  of  this  restora- 
tion of  peace  and  happiness  is  most  jocose.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  no  contention  to  be  re- 
conciled, no  distraction  to  be  composed,  no 
misery  to  be  assuaged,  no  lost  harmony  to  be 
restored,  no  lost  happiness  to  be  recovered ! 
And,  if  there  was,  the  committee  is  not  the  par- 
ty to  give  us  these  blessings.  Their  example 
and  precept  do  not  agree.  They  preach  con- 
cord, and  practise  discord.  They  recommend 
harmony  to  others,  and  disagree  among  them- 
selves. They  propose  the  fraternal  kiss  to  us, 
and  give  themselves  rude  rebuffs.  They  set  us 
a  sad  example.  Scarcely  is  the  healing  report 
read,  and  the  anodyne  bills,  or  pills,  laid  on  our 
tables,  than  fierce  contention  breaks  out  in  the 
ranks  of  the  committee  itself.  They  attack 
each  other.  They  give  and  take  fierce  licks. 
The  great  peacemaker  himself  fares  badly — 


stuck  all  over  with  arrows,  like  the  man  on  the 
first  leaf  of  the  almanac.  Here,  in  our  presence 
in  the  very  act  of  consummating  the  marriage 
of  California  with  Utoh,  New  Mexico,  Texas, 
the  fugacious  slaves  of  the  States,  and  the  mar- 
ketable slaves  of  this  District — in  this  very  act 
of  consummation,  as  in  a  certain  wedding  feast 
of  old,  the  feast  becomes  a  fight — the  festival  a 
combat — and  the  amiable  guests  pummel  each 
other. 

When  his  committee  was  formed,  and  him- 
self safely  installed  at  the  head  of  it,  conqueror 
and  pacificator,  the  senator  from  Kentucky  ap- 
peared to  be  the  happiest  of  mankind.  We  all 
remember  that  night.  He  seemed  to  ache  with 
pleasure.  It  was  too  great  for  continence.  It 
burst  forth.  In  the  fulness  of  his  joy,  and  the 
overflowing  of  his  heart,  he  entered  upon  tiiat 
series  of  congratulations  which  we  all  remem- 
ber so  well,  and  which  seemed  to  nic  to  be 
rather  premature,  and  in  disregard  of  the  sage 
maxim  which  admonishes  the  traveller  never  to 
halloo  till  he  is  out  of  the  woods.  I  thought  so 
then.  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  it  on  Satur- 
day last,  when  I  saw  that  senator,  after  viun 
efforts  to  compose  his  friends,  and  even  remind- 
ing them  of  what  they  were  "  threatened  "  with 
this  day — inmiemlo,  this  poor  speech  of  mine — 
gather  up  his  beaver  and  quit  the  chamber,  in  a 
way  that  seemed  to  saj',  the  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  you  all,  for  I  am  done  with  you !  But 
the  senator  was  happy  that  night — supremely 
so.  All  his  plans  had  succeeded — Committee 
of  Thirteen  appointed — he  himself  its  chairman 
— all  power  put  into  their  hands — their  own 
hands  untied,  and  the  hands  of  the  Senate  tied 
— and  the  parties  just  ready  to  be  bound  to- 
gether for  ever.  It  was  an  ecstatic  moment  for 
the  senator,  something  like  that  of  the  heroic 
Pirithous  when  he  surveyed  the  preparations 
for  the  nuptial  feast — saw  the  company  all 
present,  the  lapithea  on  couches,  the  centaurs 
on  their  haunches — heard  the  lo  hymen  begin- 
ning to  resound,  and  saw  the  beauteous  Hip- 
podamia,  about  as  beauteous  I  suppose  as  Cali- 
fornia, come  "  glittering  like  a  star,"  and  take 
her  stand  on  his  left  hand.  It  was  a  happy 
moment  for  Pirithous  !  and  in  the  fulness  of  his 
feelings  he  might  have  given  vent  to  his  joy  in 
congratulations  to  all  the  company  present,  to 
all  the  lapitha)  and  to  all  the  centaurs,  to  all 
mankind,  and  to  all  horsekind,  on  the  auspi- 
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cious  event.  But,  oh  !  the  deceitfulness  of  hu- 
msn  felicity.  In  an  instant  the  scene  was 
changed !  the  feast  a  fight — the  wedding  festi- 
val a  mortal  combat — the  table  itself  supplying 
the  implements  of  war ! 

"  At  flrst  a  medley  flight, 
Of  bowls  and  Jars  supply  the  flglit ; 
Once  Implements  of  feasts,  but  now  of  fete." 

You  know  how  it  ended.  The  fight  broke  up 
the  feast.  The  wedding  was  postponed.  And 
80  may  it  be  with  this  attempted  conjunction 
of  California  with  the  many  ill-suited  spouses 
which  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  have  provid- 
ed for  her. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  be  done  with  this 
comedy  of  errors.  California  is  suffering  for 
want  of  admission.  New  Mexico  is  suffering 
for  want  of  protection.  The  public  business  is 
suffering  for  want  of  attention.  The  character 
of  Congress  is  suffering  for  want  of  progress  in 
business.  It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  so  many 
evils  ;  and  I  have  made  the  motion  intended  to 
terminate  them,  by  moving  the  indefinite  post- 
ponement of  this  unmanageable  mass  of  incon- 
gruous bills,  each  an  impediment  to  the  other, 
that  they  may  be  taken  up  one  by  one,  in  their 
proper  order,  to  receive  the  decision  which  their 
respective  merits  require. 


CHAPTER   CXCIII. 

DEATH  OF  PRESIDENT  TAYLOR. 

He  died  in  the  second  year  of  his  presidency, 
suddenly,  and  unexpectedly,  of  violent  fever, 
brought  on  by  long  exposure  to  the  burning 
heat  of  a  fourth  of  July  sun — noted  as  the 
warmest  of  the  season.  He  attended  the  cere- 
monies of  the  day,  sitting  out  the  speeches, 
and  omitting  no  attention  which  he  believed 
the  decorum  of  his  station  required.  It  cost 
him  his  life.  The  ceremony  took  place  on  Fri- 
day :  on  the  Tuesday  followmg,  he  was  dead — 
the  violent  attack  commencing  soon  after  his 
return  to  the  presidential  mansion.  He  was 
the  first  President  elected  upon  a  reputation 
purely  military.  He  had  been  in  the  regular 
army  from  early  youth.  Far  from  having  ever 
exercised  civil  office,  he  had  never  even  voted 


at  an  election,  and  was  a  major-general  in  the 
service,  at  the  time  of  his  election.  Palo  Alto, 
Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Monterey,  and  Bucna  Vista, 
were  his  titles  to  popular  favor — backed  by  ir- 
reproachable private  character,  undoubted  pa- 
triotism, and  established  reputation  for  judg- 
ment and  firmness.  His  brief  career  showed 
no  deficiency  of  political  wisdom  for  want  of 
previous  political  training.  He  came  into  the 
administration  at  a  time  of  great  difficulty,  and 
acted  up  to  the  emergency  of  his  position.  The 
slavery  agitation  was  raging  ;  the  Southern 
manifesto  had  been  issued  :  California,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  were  without  governments  :  a 
Southern  Congress  was  in  process  of  being 
called,  the  very  name  of  which  implied  dis- 
union :  a  Southern  convention  was  actually 
called,  and  met,  to  consult  upon  disunion.  lie 
met  the  whole  crisis  firmly,  determined  to  do 
what  was  right  among  all  the  States,  and  to 
maintain  the  Federal  Union  at  all  hazards. 
His  first,  and  only  annual  message,  marked  out 
his  course.  The  admission  of  California  as  a 
State  was  recommended  by  him,  and  would 
avoid  all  questions  about  slavery.  Leaving 
Utah  and  New  Mexico  to  ripen  into  State 
governments,  and  then  decide  the  question  for 
themselves,  also  avoided  the  question  in  those 
territories  where  slavery  was  then  extinct  under 
the  laws  of  the  country  from  which  they  came 
to  the  United  States.  Texas  had  an  unsettled 
boundary  on  the  side  of  New  Mexico.  Presi- 
dent Taylor  considered  that  question  to  be  one 
between  the  United  States  and  New  Mexico, 
and  not  between  New  Mexico  and  Texas  ;  and 
to  be  settled  by  the  United  States  in  some  legal 
and  amicable  way — as,  by  compact,  by  mutual 
legislation,  or  judicial  decision.  Some  ardent 
spirits  in  Texas  proposed  to  take  possession  of 
one  half  of  New  Mexico,  in  virtue  of  a  naked 
pretension  to  it,  founded  in  their  own  laws  and 
constitution.  President  Taylor  would  have  re- 
sisted that  pretension,  and  protected  New  Mexi- 
co in  its  ancient  actual  possession  until  the  ques- 
tion of  boundary  should  have  been  settled  in  a 
legal  way.  His  death  was  a  public  cahimity. 
No  man  could  have  been  more  devoted  to  the 
Union,  or  more  opposed  to  the  slavery  agitation ; 
and  his  position  as  a  Southern  man,  and  a  slave- 
holder— his  military  reputation,  and  his  election 
by  a  majority  of  the  people  and  of  the  States — 
would  have  given  him  a  power  in  the  settlement 
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of  these  questions  which  no  President  without 
these  qualifications  could  have  possessed.  In 
the  political  division  he  classed  with  the  whig 
party,  but  his  administration,  as  far  as  it  went, 
was  applauded  by  the  democracy,  and  promised 


to  be  so  to  the  end  of  his  official  term.  Dying 
at  the  head  of  the  government,  a  national  la- 
mentation bewailed  his  departure  from  life  and 
power,  and  embalmed  his  memory  in  the  affec- 
tions of  his  country. 
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CHAPTER   CXCIV. 

INAUGURATION  AND  CABINET  OP  ME.  FILLMORE. 

Wednesday,  July  the  tenth,  witnessed  the  in- 
auguration of  Mr.  Fillmore,  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  become  Preaident  by  the 
death  of  President  Taylor.  It  took  place  in  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the 
presence  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  in  con- 
formity to  the  wish  of  the  new  President, 
communicated  in  a  message.  The  constitution 
requires  nothing  of  the  President  ^lect,  before 
entering  on  the  duties  of  his  station,  except  to 
take  the  oath  of  office,  faithfully  to  execute  hia 
duties,  and  do  his  best  to  preserve,  protect,  and 
defend  the  constitution  ;  and  that  oath  might 
be  taken  any  where,  and  before  any  magistrate 
having  power  to  administer  oaths,  and  th»n 
filed  in  the  department  of  State  ;  but  propriety 
and  custom  have  m'de  it  a  ceremony  to  be  pub- 
licly performed,  and  impressively  conducted. 
A  place  on  tl  j  great  eastern  portico  of  the 
Capitol,  where  tens  of  thousands  could  witness 
it,  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  to  administer  the  oath, 
have  always  been  the  place  and  the  magistrate 
for  this  ceremony.  In  the  case  of  Presidents 
elected  to  the  office — giving  the  utmost  display 
to  it — and  very  suitably,  as  in  such  cases  there 
is  always  a  feeling  of  general  gratification  and 
exultation.  Mr.  Fillmore,  with  great  propriety, 
reduced  the  ceremony  of  ^  is  inauguration  to  an 
official  act,  impressively  aone  in  Congress,  and 


to  be  marked  by  solemnity  without  joy.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  two  Houses  attended  him — Messrs. 
Soule,  of  Louisiana,  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Underwood,  of  Kentucky,  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate ;  Messrs.  Winthrop,  of  Massachusetts, 
Morse,  of  Louisiana,  and  Morehead,  of  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  part  of  the  House ;  and  he  was 
accompanied  by  all  the  members  of  the  late 
President's  cabinet.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
venerable  William  Cranch,  appointed  fifty  years 
before,  by  President  John  Adams,  administered 
the  oath  ;  which  being  done,  the  President, 
without  any  inaugural  address,  bowed,  and  re- 
tired ;  and  the  ceremony  was  at  an  end. 

The  first  official  act  of  the  new  President  was 
an  immediate  message  to  the  two  Houses,  re- 
commending suitable  measures  to  be  taken  by 
them  for  th )  funeral  of  the  deceased  President — 
saying : 

"A  great  man  ha?  fallen  among  us,  and  a 
whole  coinitry  is  called  to  an  occasion  of  unex- 
pected, deep,  and  general  mourning. 

"  I  recommend  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
to  adopt  such  measures  as  in  their  discretion 
they  may  deem  proper,  to  perform  with  due 
solemnities  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Zachary 
Taylor,  late  President  of  the  United  States ; 
and  thereby  to  signify  the  great  and  affectionate 
regard  of  the  American  people  for  the  memory 
of  one  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  public 
service ;  whose  career  in  arms  has  not  been 
surpassed  in  usefulness  or  brilliancy  ;  who  has 
been  so  recently  raised  by  the  unsolicited  voice 
of  the  people  to  the  highest  civil  authority  in 
the  government — which  he  administered  with 
so  much  honor  and  advantage  to  his  country  j 
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and  by  whose  sudden  death,  so  many  hopes  of 
future  usefuhicss  have  been  bliphted  for  ever. 

"To  you,  senators  and  representatives  of  a 
nation  in  tears,  I  can  say  nothing  which  can  al- 
leviate the  sorrow  with  which  you  are  op|)ressed. 
I  appeal  to  you  to  aid  me,  imder  the  tryinj?  cir- 
cumstances which  surround  me,  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties,  from  which,  however  much  T  may 
be  oppressed  by  them,  I  dare  not  shrink  ;  and 
1  rely  upcm  Ilim,  who  hole's  in  his  hands  the 
destinies  of  nations,  to  endow  me  with  tlie  re- 
quisite strength  for  the  task,  and  to  avert  from 
our  country  the  evils  apprehended  from  the 
heavy  calamity  which  has  befallen  us. 

"  I  shall  most  readily  concur  in  whatever 
measures  the  wisdom  of  the  two  Houses  nuiy 
suggest,  as  befitting  this  deeply  melancholy 
occasion." 

The  two  Houses  readily  complied  with  this 
recommendation,  and  a  solemn  public  funeral 
was  unanimously  voted,  and  in  due  time,  im- 
pressively performed.  All  the  members  of  the 
late  President's  cabinet  gave  in  their  resigna- 
tions immediately,  but  were  requested  by  Presi- 
dent Fillmore  to  retain  their  places  until  sances- 
sors  could  be  appointed ;  which  they  did.  In 
due  time,  the  new  cabinet  was  constituted : 
Daniel  Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  Secretary  of 
State ;  Thomas  Corwin,  of  Ohio,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  ;  Alexander  II.  II.  Stuart,  of  Vir- 
ginia, Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Charles  M. 
Conrad,  of  Louisiana,  Secretary  at  War;  Wil- 
liam A.  Graham,  of  North  Carolina,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (succeeded  by  John  P.  Kennedy, 
of  Maryland) ;  John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Ken- 
tucky, Attorney-Generr>l ;  Nathan  K.  Hall,  of 
New  York  (succeeded  by  Samuel  D.  Hubbard, 
of  Connecticut). 


CHAPTER    CXCV. 

EEJECTION  OF  MK.  CLAY'S  PLAN  OF  COMPROMISE. 

The  Committee  of  Thirteen  had  reported  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Clay's  plan.  It  was  a  committee 
so  numerous,  almost  a  quarter  of  the  Senate, 
that  its  recommendation  would  seem  to  insure 
the  senatorial  concurrence.  Not  so  the  fact. 
The  incongruities  were  too  obvious  and  glaring 
to  admit  of  conjunction.  The  subjects  were  too 
diiferent  to  admit  of  one  vote — ^yca  or  nay — upon 
all  of  them  together.    The  injustice  of  mixing  up 


the  admission  of  California,  a  State  which  had 
rejected  slavery  for  itself,  with  ail  the  vexations 
of  the  slave  quention  in  the  teiritoriea,  was  too 
apparent  to  subject  her  to  the  degradation  of 
such  on  association.     It  was  evident  that  no 
compromise,  of  any  kind  whatever,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  under  any  one  of  its  aspects 
separately,  much  less  under  all  put  together, 
could  possibly  be  made.     There  was  no  spirit 
of  concession — no  spirit  in  which  there  could  be 
giving  and  taking — in  which  a  compromise  could 
be  made.    Whatever  was  to  be  done,  it  was 
evident  would  be  done  in  the  ordinary  spirit  of 
legislation,  in  which  the  majority  gives  law  to 
the  minority.    The  only  case  in  which  there 
was  even  forbearance,  was  in  that  of  rejecting 
the  Wilmot  proviso.    That  measure  was  rejected 
again  as  heretofore,  and  by  the  votes  of  those 
who  were  opposed  to  extending  slavery  into 
the  territories,  because  it  was  unnecessary  and 
inoperative— irritating  to  the  slave  States  with- 
out benefit  to  the  free  States — a  mere  work  of 
supr  rerogation,  of  Which  the  only  fruit  was  to  be 
disC'  ntent.   It  was  rejected,  not  on  the  principle 
of  non-intervention — not  on  the  principle  of 
leaving  to  the  territories  to  do  as  they  pleased 
on  the  question ;  but  because  there  had  been 
intervention  !  because  Mexican  law  and  consti- 
tution had  intervened !  had  abolished  slavery 
by  law  in  those  dominions !  which  law  would 
remain  in  force,  until  repealed  by  Congress. 
All  that  the  opponents  to  the  extension  of  sla- 
very had  to  do  then,  was  to  do  nothing.    And 
they  did  nothing. 

The  numerous  measures  put  together  in  Mr. 
Clay's  bill  were  disconnected  and  separated. 
Each  measure  received  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent consideration,  and  with  a  result  which 
showed  the  injustice  of  the  attempted  conjunc- 
tion. United,  they  had  received  the  support  of 
the  majority  of  the  committee :  separated,  and 
no  two  were  passed  by  the  same  vote :  and  only 
four  members  of  the  whole  grand  committee  that 
voted  alike  on  each  of  the  measures. 
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CHAPTER   CXOVI. 

THK  ADMISSION  ol'  TIIK  STATK  OK  CAI.IKdUSIA: 
I'UOTKST  OK  SOITIIKUN  SKNATol!.-*;  1:i;MAI:K4 
VroN  IT  IIV  Ml;.  llENTiiN. 

Thi3  became  tlie  "  test  "  question  in  the  great 
slav'.Ty  agitation  which  disturbed  (!ongri'ss  mid 
the  Union,  and  us  sueli  was  impressively  inc- 
eented  by  Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  last  and  most 
intensely  considered  speech  of  his  life— I'ead  for 
him  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mason  of  Virginia. 
In  that  sjieech,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  it,  and 
as  the  resulting  consequence  of  the  whole  of  it, 
he  said ; 

"It  is  time,  senators,  that  there  shoidd  he  an 
open  and  manly  avowal  on  all  sides,  as  to  what 
is  intended  to  be  done.  If  the  question  is  not 
now  si'ttleil,  it  is  uncertain  whetiier  it  ever  can 
hereafter  be  ;  and  we,  as  the  representatives  of 
the  States  of  this  Union,  regarded  as  govern- 
ments, should  come  to  a  distinct  understanding 
as  to  our  respective  views,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  great  quesaor.s  at  i.ssuo  can  be 
settled  or  not.  If  you,  who  represent  the 
stronger  portion,  cannot  agree  to  settle  them  on 
the  broad  principle  of  Justice  and  duty,  say  so ; 
and  let  the  States  we  both  represent  agree  to 
separate  and  part  in  peace.  If  yon  are  luiwill- 
ing  that  we  sliould  part  in  peace,  tell  us  so,  and 
we  shall  know  what  to  do,  when  you  reduce 
the  question  to  submission  or  resistance.  If 
you  remain  silent,  you  will  compell  us  to  infer 
by  your  acts  what  you  intend.  In  that  case, 
California  will  become  the  test  question.  If 
you  admit  her,  under  all  the  difHculties  that  op- 
pose her  admission,  you  compel  us  to  infer  that 
you  intend  to  exclude  us  from  the  whole  of  the 
acquired  territories,  with  the  intention  of  de- 
stroying irretrievably  the  equililjrium  between 
the  two  sections.  Wo  would  be  blind  not  to 
perceive,  in  that  case,  that  your  real  objects  are 
power  and  aggi'andizement,  and  infatuated  not  to 
act  accordingly." 

Mr.  Calhoun  died  before  the  bill  for  the  ad- 
mission of  California  was  taken  up:  but  his 
principles  did  not  die  with  him :  and  the  test 
(juestion  which  he  had  proclaimed  remained  a 
legacy  to  his  friends.  As  such  they  took  it  up, 
and  cherislud  it.  The  bill  was  taken  up  in  the 
Senate,  and  many  motions  made  to  amend,  of 
which  the  most  material  was  by  Mr.  Turney  of 
Tennessee,  to  limit  the  southern  boundarj'  of 
the  State  to  the  latitude  of  3G^  30',  and  to  ex- 
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tend  the  Mi.s.souri  line  through  to  the  Pucitie,  bo 
OS  to  authorize  the  existence  of  slavery  in  all 
the  territory  south  of  that  latitude.  On  this 
motion  the  yeas  and  nays  were  : 


"  Yeas — Messrs.  Atchison.  IJadgor.  Barn- 
well, llcU,  lU-rrien.  Butler,  Clemens,  Davis  of 
Missis^■ipIli,  DaW'^on.  Downs,  Foofc,  Houston, 
Hunter,  King,  Mangum,  Miison,  Morton,  I'earce, 
I'latt,  Husk,  Sebastian,  Souh'.  Turney,  and 
Yulee-LM.     '  ^ 

'•  N Avs — Messrs.  Baldwin,  Benton,  Bradbury, 
Bright,  Cuss,  Clarke,  Cof)pcr.  Davis  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Dayton.  Dickinson.  Dodge  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Dodge  of  Iowa,  Douglass,  Ewing.  Fetch, 
Greene,  Hale.  Handin,  Jones,  Nonis,  Phelps, 
Seward,  S''eld'<,  Smith,  Spruanee.  Sturgeon, 
I'lKkrwooi.,  L'pham,  AVales,  AValker,  Whitcomb, 
and  AVinthrop— ;J2." 

The  amendments  having  all  been  disposed  of, 
the  question  was  taken  iq)on  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  and  resulted  in  its  favor,  31  yeas  to  18 
nays.    The  vote  was : 

"  Yr;AS— Messrs.  Baldwin,  Bell,  Benton,  Brail- 
bury,  Bright,  Cass,  Chase.  Cooper,  Davis  of 
Massachusetts,  Dickinson,  Dodge  of  Wisconsin, 
Dodge  of  Iowa,  Douglass,  Ewing.  Feleh,  Creene, 
Hale,  Hamlin,  Houston,  Jones,  Miller,  Norris, 
Phelps,  Seward,  Shields,  Smitii,  Spruanee,  Stur- 
geon, Underwood,  Upham,  Wales,  Walker, 
VVhiteon\b,  and  Winthrop— 34. 

"Navs — Messrs.  Atchison,  Barnwell,  Ber- 
rien, Butler,  Clemens,  Davis  of  Mississippi, 
Dawson,  Foote,  Hunter,  King,  JIason,  Morton, 
Pratt,  Kusk,  Sebastian,  SouK'",  Turney,  and 
Yulee'-18."'  '  '  ^ 

Immediately  upon  the  passage  of  tlie  bill 
through  the  Senate,  ten  of  the  senators  op- 
posed to  it  offered  a  protest  against  it,  which 
was  read  at  the  secretary's  table,  of  which  the 
leading  points  were  these : 

"  We,  the  imdersigned  senators,  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  occasion, 
and  with  a  solemn  sense  of  the  responsibility 
under  which  we  are  acting,  respectfully  submit 
the  following  protest  against  the  bill  admitting 
California  as  a  State  into  this  Union,  and  re- 
quest that  it  may  be  entered  upon  the  Journal 
of  the  Senate.  Wo  feel  that  it  is  not  enough 
to  have  resisted  in  debate  alone  a  bill  so  fraught 
with  mischief  to  the  Union  and  the  States 
which  we  represent,  with  all  the  resources  of 
argument  which  we  possessed ;  but  that  it  is 
also  due  to  ourselves,  the  people  whose  interest 
have  been  intrusted  to  our  care,  and  to  pos- 
terity, which  even  in  its  most  distant  genera- 
tions may  feel  its  consequences,  to  leave  in 
whatever  form  may  be  most  solemn  and  endur- 
ing, a  memorial  of  the  opposition  which  wo 
have  made  to  this  measure,  and  of  the  reasons 
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by  whirh  we  have  Ix'i'n  povoniftl,  upon  the 
impos  of  n  journal  which  the  coiiHtitution  re- 
quires to  he  ki'|)t  Ro  long  as  llio  Soimto  may 
have  ail  i-xistciiro.  Wc  dcniro  to  iilaco  the 
ri'awonH  upon  which  wc  arc  willing;  to  Itc  Jiidpcd 
by  pcncratioiiH  livinp  and  yet  to  come,  for  our 
opposition  to  a  hill  whose  consc(iucii('cs  may  he 
po  durable  and  portentous  as  to  make  it  an  ob- 
ject of  deep  interest  to  all  who  may  come  after 

UB. 

"  We  liavc  dissented  from  this  hill  hecaiisc  it 
gives  the  sanction  of  law,  and  thus  imparts 
validity  to  the  iinauthorizA'd  action  of  a  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  California,  oy  which  an 
oilious  discrimination  is  made  apiinst  the  pro- 

C-rty  of  the  fifteen  slaveholdin;?  Slates  of  the 
nion.  who  are  thus  deprived  of  that  position 
of  e(|uality  which  the  constitutivin  so  manifestly 
designs,  and  which  constitutes  the  (mly  sure 
and  stable  foiiiidati(m  on  which  this  Union  can 
rejioae. 

"  Hecause  the  riglit  of  the  slaveholdinp;  States 
to  a  common  and  e(iual  enjoyment  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  rnion  has  been  defeated  by  a  sys- 
tem of  measures  which,  without  the  authority 
of  precedent,  of  law,  or  of  the  constitution, 
were  manifestly  contrived  for  that  purpose,  and 
which  Congress  must  sanction  and  adopt,  should 
this  bill  become  a  law. 

"  Because  to  vote  for  a  bill  passed  under  such 
circumstances  would  be  to  agree  to  a  principle, 
which  may  exclude  for  ever  lieieafter.  as  it 
does  now,  the  States  which  we  represen*.  from 
all  enjoyment  of  the  common  territory  of  the 
Union;  a  principle  which  destroys  t)ie  equal 
rights  of  their  constituents,  the  equality  of  their 
States  in  the  Confederacy,  the  equal  dignity  of 
those  whom  they  represent  as  men  and  as  citi- 
zens in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  their  equal  title 
to  the  protection  of  the  government  and  the 
constitution. 

"  Because  all  the  propositions  have  been  re- 
jected which  have  been  made  to  obtain  cither 
n  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  slaveholding 
States  to  a  common  enjoyment  of  all  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  or  to  a  fair  division 
of  that  territory  between  the  slaveholding  and 
non-slaveholding  States  of  the  Union — every 
eil'ort  having  failed  which  has  been  made  to  ob- 
tain a  fair  division  of  the  territory  proposed  to 
be  brought  in  as  the  State  of  California. 

"  But,  lastly,  wc  dissent  from  this  bill,  and 
solemnly  protest  against  its  passage,  because,  in 
sanctioning  measures  so  contrary  to  former 
precedent,  to  obvious  policy,  to  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  slaveholding 
States  from  the  territory  thus  to  be  erected  into 
a  State,  this  government  in  effect  declares,  that 
the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  territory  of 
the  United  Slates  is  an  object  so  high  and  im- 
portant as  to  justify  a  disregard  not  only  of  all 
the  principles  of  sound  policy,  but  also  of  tho 
constitution  itself.  Against  this  conclusion  we 
must  now  and  for  ever  protest,  as  it  is  destruc- 


tive of  the  safety  and  liberties  of  those  whoso 
rights  have  been  committed  to  our  care,  fatal  to 
the  peace  and  fi/nnli/i/  of  the  States  which  wt; 
represent,  and  must  lead,  if  persisted  in,  to  the 
<lis»(i/uli()ii  of  that  confederacy,  in  which  the 
slaveholding  States  liave  never  sought  inore 
than  ri/inilili/,  ttud  in  which  they  will  not  bu 
content  to  rviiiain  with  less." 

This  protest  was  signed  by  M<'ssrs.  Mason 
and  Hunter,  senators  from  Virginia;  .Alessrs. 
Hutler  and  Barnwell,  senators  from  South  Caro- 
lina ;  IVIr.  Turiiey,  senator  from  Tennessee ; 
Mr.  Pierre  Soult',  senator  from  riOuisiana;  Mr. 
Jellerscm  Davis,  senator  from  Mississippi ;  Mr. 
Atchison,  senator  from  Missouri ;  and  Messrs. 
•Morton  ami  Yulee,  senators  from  Kloritla.  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  protest  is  not  on  account 
of  any  power  exercised  Iiy  Congress  over  the 
subject  of  slavery  in  a  territory,  but  for  the 
non-exercise  of  such  power,  and  especially  for 
not  extending  the  Missouri  compromise  line  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean;  and  which  non-extension 
of  that  line  was  then  cause  for  tho  dissolution 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Winthrop,  newly  appointed  senator  from 
Massachusetts,  in  place  of  Mr.  Webster,  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State,  inunediately  raised 
the  question  of  reception  upon  this  protest,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  it  from  going  upon 
the  Journal,  where,  he  alleged,  the  only  protest 
that  could  be  entered  by  a  eenator  (and  that 
was  a  sufficient  one)  was  his  peremptory  "no:  " 
and  then  said  : 

"  Sir,  docs  my  honor.ible  friend  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Hunter),  know  that  there  is  ))Ut  one  par- 
liamentary body  in  the  world— so  far  as  my 
cwn  knowledge,  certainly,  goes — which  acknow- 
ledges an  inherent  right  in  its  members  to  enter 
their  protests  upon  the  Journals  ?  That  body 
is  the  British  House  of  Lords.  It  is  the  privi- 
lege of  every  peer,  as  I  understand  it,  to  enter 
upon  the  Journals  his  protest  against  any 
measure  which  may  have  been  passed  contrary 
to  his  own  individual  views  or  wishes.  But 
what  has  been  the  practice  in  our  own  country  ? 
You,  yourself,  Mr.  President,  have  read  to  us  an 
authority  upon  this  subject.  It  seems  that  in 
the  earliest  days  of  our  history,  when  there 
may  have  been  something  more  of  a  dir^pusition 
than  I  hope  prevails  among  us  now,  to  copy  the 
precedents  of  the  British  government,  a  rule 
was  introduced  into  this  body  for  tho  purpose 
of  securing  to  the  senators  of  the  several  States 
this  privilege  which  belongs  to  the  jieers  of  the 
British  Parliament.  That  proposition  was 
negatived.  I  know  not  by  what  iu:ijority,  for 
you  did  not  read  the  record ;  I  know  not  by 
whose  votes;  but  that  rule  Avas  jcjected.    It 
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WBH  thuH  declared  in  the  early  days  of  our 
history  that  thiw  body  should  not  he  nsHimilatod 
to  the  British  House  of  Lords  in  this  respect, 
however  it  may  bo  in  any  other ;  and  that  in- 
dividual senators  should  not  be  allowed  this 
privik'KO  which  beUuif^s  to  British  jK'ers,  of 
Hpreadin^  upon  the  .Liurnals  the  reasons  which 
may  have  influenced  their  votes." 

Mr.  Benton  npoko  against  the  reception  of  the 
protest,  denying  the  right  of  senators  to  lilc  any 
rcasona  upon  the  Journal  for  their  vote ;  and 
said : 

"  In  the  British  IIouso  of  Lords,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  right  prevails,  but  not  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  I  will  show  you  before  I  have 
done  that  the  attempt  to  introduce  it  into  the 
IIouso  of  Commons  gave  rise  to  altercation, 
well-nigh  led  to  bloodshed  on  the  lloor  of  the 
House,  anil  caused  the  member  who  attempted 
to  introduce  it,  though  he  aske<l  leave  to  do  so, 
to  be  committed  to  the  Tower  for  his  presump- 
tion. And  [  will  show  that  we  begin  the  prac- 
tice here  at  a  point  at  which  the  British  Parlia- 
ment had  arrived.  long  after  they  commenced 
the  business  of  entering  the  disents.  It  will  be 
my  business  to  show  that,  notwithstanding  the 
British  House  of  Lords  in  the  beginning  entered 
the  protestor's  name  under  the  word  '  dissent,' 
precisely  as  our  names  are  entered  here  under 
the  word  '  nay,'  it  went  on  until  something  very 
different  took  place,  and  which  ended  in  author- 
izing any  member  who  pleased  to  an-aign  the 
8en.se  of  the  House,  and  to  reproach  the  House 
whenever  he  pleased.  Now,  how  came  the 
lords  to  possess  this  right  ?  It  is  because 
every  lord  is  a  power  within  himself.  lie  is 
his  own  constituent  body.  He  represents  him- 
self; and  in  virtue  of  that  representation  of 
himself,  he  can  constitute  a  representative,  and 
can  give  a  proxy  to  any  lord  to  vote  for  him  on 
any  measure  not  judicial.  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  cannot  do  it,  because  they 
are  themselves  nothing  but  proxies  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  The  House  of  Lords, 
then,  who  have  this  privilege  and  right  of  enter- 
ing their  dissent,  have  it  by  virtue  of  being 
themselves,  each  one,  a  power  within  himself,  a 
constituent  body  to  himself,  having  inherent 
rights  which  he  derives  from  nobody,  but  which 
belong  to  him  by  virtue  of  being  a  peer  of 
the  realm  ;  and  by  virtue  of  that  he  enters  his 
protest  on  the  Journal,  if  he  pleases.  It  is  a 
privilege  belonging  to  every  lord,  each  for  him- 
self, and  is  an  absolute  privilege ;  and  although 
the  form  is  to  ask  leave  of  the  House,  yet  the 
House  is  bound  to  grant  the  leave." 

Mr.  Benton  showed  that  there  was  no  right 
of  protest  in  the  members  of  the  British  House 
of  Commons — that  the  only  time  it  was  at- 
tempted there  was  during  the  strifes  of  Charles 
the  First  with  the  Parliament,  and  by  Mr. 


Hyde  (iiAerwards  Loril  Clarendon),  who  was 
committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower  for  presuming 
to  insult  the  House,  liy  proposing  to  set  up  his 
judgment  against  the  act  of  the  House  after  the 
House  had  acted.  Having  spoken  against  the 
right  oi'  the  .senators  to  enter  a  protest  on  the 
Journal  against  an  act  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Ben- 
ton proceeded  to  speak  agaiiiMt  the  protest  itself, 
and  especially  the  concluding  part  of  it,  in  which 
a  dissolution  of  the  I'nion  was  hjpothetieally 
predicated  upon  the  admission  of  Californii. 

"  I  now  pass  over  what  relates  to  the  body  or 
matter  of  the  protest,  and  come  to  the  conclud- 
ing sentence,  where,  sir,  I  see  a  word  which  I 
am  sorry  to  see,  or  hear  used  even  in  the  heat 
of  debate  in  this  chamber.  It  is  one  which  I 
believe  I  have  not  pronounced  this  session,  not 
even  liypothetically  or  historically,  in  speaking 
of  every  thing  whicli  has  taken  place.  But  I 
find  it  here,  and  I  am  sorry  to  .see  it.  It  is 
fjualifled,  it  is  true ;  yet  I  am  sorry  to  see  it 
any  where,  and  esjK'cially  in  a  paper  of  such 
solemn  import.  It  is  in  the  concluding  sen- 
tence : 

'  A«iilii»t  till'  ponpliislnn  wo  must  now  and  fcir  over  prntfut, 
lUi  It  Ks  lU'Htnic'livv  uf  tilt' yiifcty  itnd  liliiTlicH  ol' tliimu  wliiHto 
rl(rht«  liiivi'  hi't'ii  ciniiiiiltliMl  to  our  circ,  fiitiil  IoIIia  ik'uca  anil 
equiilily  t>t  X\\v  Stnlfs  whlcli  wu  ripri-wiit.  uiiil  iiiii.n  Icml, 
if  Iler.''I^U'll  In,  to  Iho  ilhsidtitiim  ol'llmt  iiinfcilcnicy  In  wliii'h 
ilio  slavclioldlng  Stiitei  liuvt;  lu'Vcr  Koiiglit  more  tliun  an 
ti/iiiiliti/,  ami  In  wliicli  tlioy  will  not  bu  contout  to  teiiuiiji 

Willi  ll'IW.' 

"  I  grieve  to  see  these  words  used  with  this 
deliberation  ;  still  more  do  I  grieve  to  see  an 
application  made  to  enter  them  on  the  Journal 
of  the  Senate.  liypothetically  they  use  the 
words ;  but  we  all  know  what  this  word  "  if" 
is — a  great  peacemaker,  the  poet  tells  us,  be- 
tween individuals,  but,  as  we  all  know,  a  most 
convenient  introduction  to  a  positive  conclusion. 
The  language  here  is  used  solemnly,  and  the 
word  protest  is  one  of  serious  import.  Protest 
is  a  word  known  to  the  law,  and  always  implies 
authority,  and  one  which  is  rarely  used  by  in- 
dividuals at  all.  It  is  a  word  of  grave  and  au- 
thoritative import  in  the  English  language, 
which  implies  the  testification  of  the  truth  ! 
and  a  right  to  testify  to  it !  and  which  is  far 
above  any  other  mode  of  asseveration.  It 
comes  from  the  Latin — tesUiri,  to  be  a  witness 
— protestari,  to  be  a  public  witness,  to  publish, 
avouch,  and  testify  the  truth ;  and  can  be  only 
used  on  legal  or  on  the  most  solemn  occasions. 
It  has  given  a  name  to  a  great  division  of  the 
Christian  family,  who  took  the  title  from  the 
fact  of  their  ^ protesting^  against  the  imperial 
edicts  of  Charles  V.,  whi.;ii  put  on  a  level  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures  the  traditions  of  the  chuich 
and  the  opinions  of  the  commentators.  It  was 
a  great  act  of  protesting,  and  an  act  of  con- 
science and  duty.  It  was  a  projicr  occasion  to 
use  the  word  jirotest ;  and  it  was  used  in  the 
face  of  power,  and  maintained  through  oceans 
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and  nvAH  of  Mood,  until  it  hn«  found  nn  immor- 
tality in  tlic*  iiuniu  of  one  divirtinn  of  tho  Chri8- 
tian  fiiinily. 

"  I  Imvu  ri'iirl  to  you  from  Uritinh  history — 
hintory  of  I  OK) — tin-  immt  eventful  in  tlu«  Hrit- 
isli  imnals — to  show  the  llrnt  iittiinpt  to  intro- 
duce a  proteHt  in  the  IFouho  of  Coniinon."; — to 
nhow  you  liow  the  men  of  that  dii} — men  in 
whose  bosoms  tlie  love  of  lil)erty  rose  hifjher 
than  love  of  self — the  Puritans  whose  saeritiees 
for  lilicrty  were  only  e(iualled  hy  their  saeriticeH 
to  tlieir  relijjjion — thene  men,  from  whom  we 
learned  so  much,  refused  to  sutler  themselves  to 
be  urraijrned  by  a  minority — refused  to  suH'er 
an  indictJuent  to  be  iiiaced  on  their  own  Jour- 
nals apiiust  themselves,  I  have  shown  you 
that  a  body  in  whidi  wero  such  nu'U  as  Hamp- 
den, and  Cromwell,  and  I'y'")  """'  '"^i''  H»rry 
Vuiu',  would  not  allow  themselves  to  be  ur- 
raijined  by  a  minority,  or  to  bo  inijieached  be- 
fore the  |ii'ii|ili',  and  that  they  sent  the  man  to 
the  Tower  who  even  asked  leave  to  do  it.  This 
period  of  Hrilish  history  is  that  of  the  civil 
wars  which  deluded  Great  Ilritain  with  blood; 
and,  sir,  may  there  be  no  analofry  to  it  in  our 
history! — may  there  })e  no  omen  in  this  jiro- 
ceediun — nothin<^  ominous  in  tliis  attemj)ted 
imitation  of  one  of  the  scenes  which  preceded 
the  outbreak  of  civil  war  in  Great  Mritain.  Sir, 
this  protest  is  treated  by  some  senators  as  a 
harmless  and  innocent  matter  ;  but  I  cannot  so 
consider  it.  It  is  a  novelty,  but  a  portentous 
one,  and  connects  itself  with  other  novelties, 
0(nially  jioitentous.  Tho  Senate  nuist  boar 
with  me  lor  a  moment.  1  have  refrained  hith- 
erto from  alluding  to  the  painful  subject,  and 
would  not  now  do  it  if  it  was  not  brou},dit  for- 
ward in  such  a  manner  as  to  compel  me.  This 
is  a  novelty,  and  it  coniiects  itself  with  other 
novelties  of  a  most  important  character.  We 
have  seen  lately  what  we  have  never  before 
seen  in  tho  history  of  the  country — sectional 
meetings  of  members  of  Congress,  sectional  de- 
clarations by  legislative  bodies,  sectional  meet- 
ings of  conventions,  sectional  establishment  of  a 
press  here !  and  now  the  introduction  of  this 
protest,  also  sectional,  and  not  only  connecting 
itself  in  time  and  circumstances,  but  connectii'g 
itself  by  its  arguments,  by  its  facts,  and  by  its 
conclusions,  with  all  these  sectional  movements 
to  which  I  liave  referred.  It  is  a  sectional  pro- 
test. 

"  All  of  these  sectional  movements  are  based 
upon  the  hypothesis,  that,  if  a  certain  state  of 
things  is  continued,  there  is  to  be  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union.  The  Wiltnot  proviso,  to  be  sure, 
is  now  dropped,  or  is  not  referred  to  in  the  pro- 
tost.  That  cause  of  dissolution  is  dead ;  but 
the  California  bill  comes  in  its  place,  and  the 
system  of  measures  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  a 
part.  Of  these,  the  admission  of  California  is 
now  made  the  prominent,  the  salient  point  in 
that  whole  system,  which  hypothetically  it  is 
assumed  may  lead  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
Sir,  I  cannot  help  looking  upon  this  protest  as 


iK'longing  to  tho  ncrics  of  novelties  to  which  I 
have  n'l«'rred.  I  cannot  help  con>idirin„'  it  ns 
part  of  a  system — aH  a  link  in  a  chain  of  nita- 
surcH  all  looking  to  one  result,  hyp.itluiicHily 
to  Ih*  sure,  but  all  still  looking  to  the  s.mie  re- 
sult—that  of  a  dissolution  of  tlie  I'nion.  It  is 
alllicting  enough  to  „itness  such  things  out  of 
iloors ;  but  to  enter  a  solemn  protest  on  mir 
Journals,  looking  to  the  contingent  di-snlmidn 
ol  the  I'nion,  and  that  for  our  own  aits — foiiln. 
acts  of  tt  nuijority — to  cull  upon  us  of  flu- nm- 
Jority  to  receive  our  own  indictnuiit,  and  enter 
it,  without  answer,  upon  our  own  Joiunals  -is 
certainly  going  beyond  all  the  other  signs  of  tlic 
times,  and  taking  a  most  alarming  slip  in  tlie 
progifss  which  seems  to  l)o  making  in  leading 
to  a  dreadful  catastrophe.  '  IHsHiihiliini '  to  \w 
entered  on  our  Journal !  What  would  our  mu- 
ceslors  havu  thouglit  of  it  ?  The  |ia|ier  eon- 
tains  an  enumeration  of  what  it  characterizes  as 
unconstitutional,  unjust,  and  oppressive  cunduit. 
on  tho  part  of  Congress  against  the  South, 
which,  if  persisted  in,  nmst  lead  to  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union,  and  names  the  a<huissi(>n  of 
California  us  one  of  the  worst  of  these  measures. 
1  cannot  consent  to  place  that  paper  on  our 
Journals.  I  protest  against  it — protest  in  tlio 
name  of  my  constituents.  I  have  nuule  a  stand 
against  it.  It  took  me  by  siu-prise ;  but  my 
spirit  rose  and  fought.  1  deem  it  my  sacred 
duty  to  resist  it — to  resist  the  entrance  \ii)un 
oin-  Journal  of  a  paper  hypothetically  justifying 
disunion.  If  defeated,  and  the  i)aper  goes  on  tliu 
.Journal,  I  still  wish  the  present  age  and  po>ler- 
ity  to  see  that  it  was  not  without  a  struggle— 
not  without  a  stand  against  the  jiorteutoiis 
measure — a  stand  which  should  mark  one  nf 
those  eras  in  the  history  of  iiatit  is  from  whitli 
calamitous  events  flow. 

The  reception  of  the  protest  was  refused,  and 
the  bill  .sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  readily  passed ;'  and  immediately  receiving 
the  approval  of  the  President,  the  senators  elect 
from  California,  who  had  been  long  waiting 
(Messrs.  William  M.  Gwinn  and  John  Charles 
Fremont),  were  admitted  to  their  seats ;  but 
not  without  further  and  strenuous  resistance. 
Their  credentiak  being  presented,  ^Ir.  Davis,  of 
Mississippi,  moved  to  refer  them  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  to  report  on  the  law 
and  tho  facts  of  the  case  ;  which  motion  k'll  tu 
a  discussion,  terminated  by  a  call  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  The  yeas  were  12  in  number;  ta 
wit :  Messrs.  Atchison,  Barnwell,  Berrien,  But- 
ler, Davis  of  Mississippi,  Hunter,  Mason,  Mor- 
ton, Pratt,  Sebastian,  Soule,  Turiiey.  Only  12 
voting  for  the  reference,  and  30  against  it ;  the 
two  senators  elect  were  then  sworu  in,  and 
took  their  scats. 
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CHAPTER  cxrvii. 

KIKIITIVK    MI.AVKH-OIIDINANCK   Ol'    ITST :     TIIK 
CONHTlTtrnoN:  ACT  OK  17118:  AIT  (IK  1S5(I. 

It  is  of  ri'cord  proof  llmt  the  anti-slavery  clnuse 
in  tlio  ordinanco  of  17K7,  could  not  liu  passed 
until  tho  fiinifivo  slavo  recovery  clause  was 
added  to  it.  Tliat  anti-sliivery  clause,  first  pre- 
pared in  the  Congress  of  the  confederation  by 
Mr.  Jellersdii  in  1784,  and  rejected,  remained 
rejected  for  three  years — until  17H7  ;  when  re- 
ceiving the  additional  clau.se  for  tlic  recovery 
of  fugitives,  it  was  unanitnously  passed.  This 
is  clear  proof  that  the  first  clause,  prohibiting 
slavery  in  the  Northwest  territory,  could  not  be 
obtained  without  the  second,  authorizing  the  re- 
covery of  slaves  which  should  tid-o  refuge  in  that 
territory.  It  was  a  compromise  between  the 
slave  States  and  the  free  States,  unanimously 
agreed  to  by  both  parties,  and  founded  on  a  valu- 
able consideration — one  preventing  the  sjuead 
of  slavery  over  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  the 
other  retaining  the  right  of  property  in  the 
slaves  wliich  might  flee  to  it.  Simultaneously 
with  the  adoption  of  this  article  in  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787  was  the  formation  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States — both  formed  at 
the  same  time,  in  ncighboiing  cities,  and  (it 
may  be  said)  by  the  same  men.  The  Congress 
sat  in  New  York — the  Federal  Convention  in 
Philadelphia — and,  while  the  most  active  mem- 
bers of  both  were  members  of  ea(3h,  as  Madison 
and  Hamilton,  yet,  from  constant  interchange 
of  opinion,  the  members  of  both  bodies  may  be 
assumed  to  have  worked  together  for  a  com- 
mon object.  The  right  to  recover  fugitive 
slaves  went  into  the  constitution,  a.s  it  went 
into  the  ordinance,  simultaneously  and  unani- 
mously ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  upon  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  all  the  evidence  of  the  day,  that 
the  constitution,  no  more  than  the  ordinance, 
could  have  b^^en  formed  without  the  fugitive 
slave  recovery  clause  contained  in  it.  A  right 
to  recover  slaves  is  not  only  authorized  by  the 
constitution,  but  it  is  a  right  without  which 
there  would  have  been  no  constitution,  and 
also  no  anti-slavery  ordinance. 
One  of  the  early  acts  of  Congress,  as  early  as 


Pcbniary,  '0.1,  wan  a  utatute  to  rnrry  into  eflect 
till-  clause  ill  the  constitution  for  the  reclaina- 
lion  of  fugitives  from  justice,  and  fugitives  from 
labor;  and  that  statute,  madi*  by  tlu-  men  who 
miide  the  constitution,  may  be  assumed  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  constitution,  as  interpreted 
by  men  who  had  ii  right  to  know  its  meaning. 
That  act  consisted  of  four  sections,  all  linef  and 
clear,  and  the  first  two  of  which  exclusivefy 
applied  to  fugitives  from  justice.  The  third 
and  fourth  npplieil  to  fugitives  fioin  labor,  em- 
bracing ajipri'iitices  as  well  as  slaves,  and  apply- 
ing the  suiiie  rights  iind  reniedies  in  each  case: 
and  of  these  •  o,  the  third  alone  contains  the 
whole  provision  for  reclaiming  the  fugitive — 
♦he  fourth  merely  ccmtaining  penalties  for  the 
obstruction  of  that  right.  The  third  section, 
then,  is  the  only  one  essential  to  the  object  of 
this  cliapter,  and  is  in  tliese  words  : 

"  That  when  a  person  held  to  labor  in  any  of 
the  I'liited  Stales,  or  in  either  of  the  territories 
(111  the  north-west,  or  south  of  Ohio,  under  the 
laws  thereof,  shall  es.  ape  into  any  oilier  of 
said  Stales  or  territories,  the  person  to  whom 
such  labor  is  due,  his  agent  or  attorney,  is  here- 
by empowered  to  seize  or  arrest  such  fugitive 
from  labor,  and  to  take  him  or  her  before  any 
judge  of  the  circuit  or  district  courts  of  the 
I'nited  States,  residing  or  being  within  the 
State,  or  before  any  magistrate  of  a  county, 
city,  or  town  corporate,  wherein  such  yeizurc 
or  arrest  shall  be  made,  and  u[)on  proof  to  the 
satisfaction  of  such  judge  or  umgistnile.  either 
by  oral  testimony,  or  aifidavit  taken  belbrc  and 
certified  by  a  niagistrate  of  any  such  State  or 
territory,  that  the  jierson  so  seized  and  arrested, 
doth  under  the  laws  of  the  State  or  territory 
from  wiiich  he  or  she  fled,  owe  service  to  the 
person  claiming  him  or  her,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  such  judge  or  magistrate  to  give  a  certificate 
thereof  to  such  claimant,  his  agent  or  attorney, 
which  shall  be  suflicient  warrant  for  removing 
the  said  fugitive  from  labor,  to  the  State  or  ter- 
ritory from  which  he  or  she  fled." 

This  act  was  passed  on  the  recommendation 
of  President  AVashington,  in  consequence  of  a 
case  having  arisen  between  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia,  which  showed  the  want  of  an  act  of 
Congress  to  carry  the  clause  in  the  constitution 
into  effect.  It  may  be  held  to  be  a  fair  inter- 
pretation of  the  constitution,  and  by  it  the  par- 
ty claiming  the  service  of  the  fugitive  in  any 
State  or  territory,  had  the  right  to  seize  his 
slave  wherever  lie  saw  him,  and  to  carry  him 
before  a  judicial  authority  in  the  State ;  and 
upon  affidavit,  or  oral  testimony,  showing  his 
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right,  he  was  to  receive  a  certificate  to  that 
efl'ect,  by  virtue  of  which  ho  might  carry  him 
back  to  the  State  from  which  he  had  Hed.  This 
act,  thus  fully  recognizing  the  right  of  the 
claimant  to  seize  his  slave  by  mere  virtue  of 
ownership,  and  then  to  carry  him  out  of  the 
Stitie  upon  a  certificate,  and  without  a  trial, 
was  passed  as  good  as  unanimously  by  the 
second  Congress  which  sat  under  the  constitu- 
tion— the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  showing 
no  division,  and  in  the  House  only  seven  voting 
against  the  bill,  there  being  no  separate  vote  on 
the  two  parts  of  it,  and  two  of  thfese  seven  from 
slave  States  (Virginia  and  Maryland).  It  does 
not  appear  to  what  part  tliose  seven  objected — 
whether  to  the  fugitive  slave  sections,  or  those 
which  applied  to  fugitives  from  justice.  Such 
unanimity  in  its  passage,  by  those  who  helped 
to  make  the  constitution,  was  high  evidence  in 
its  favor  :  the  conduct  of  the  States,  and  both 
judiciaries.  State  and  federal,  were  to  the  same 
efl'ect.  The  act  was  contiimally  enforced,  and 
the  courts  decided  that  this  right  of  the  owner 
to  seize  his  slave,  was  just  as  large  in  the  free 
State  to  which  he  had  fled  as  in  the  slave  State 
from  which  he  had  run  away — that  he  might 
seize,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  of  Sundays  as 
well  as  other  days  ;  and,  also,  in  a  house,  pro- 
vided no  breach  of  the  peace  was  committed. 
The  penal  section  in  the  bill  was  clear  and 
heavy,  and  went  upon  the  ground  of  the  abso- 
lute right  of  the  master  to  seize  his  slave  by 
his  own  authority  wherever  he  saw  him,  and 
the  criminality  of  any  obstruction  or  resistance 
in  the  exercise  of  that  right.  It  was  in  these 
words : 

'•  That  any  person  who  shall  knowingly  and 
wilfully  obstruct  or  hinder  such  claimant,  his 
agent  or  attorney,  in  so  seizing  or  arresting 
sucii  fugitive  from  labor,  or  shall  rescue  such 
fugitive  from  such  claimant,  his  agent  or  attor- 
ney, when  so  arrested  pursuant  to  the  aiithori- 
ty  herein  given  or  declared  ;  or  shall  harlxir  or 
conceal  such  person  after  notice  that  he  or  she 
was  a  fugitive  from  labor  as  aforesaid,  shall,  for 
either  of  the  «aid  offences,  forfeit  and  pay  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  dollars.  Which  penalty 
may  be  recovered  by  and  for  the  benefit  of  such 
claimant,  by  action  of  debt  in  any  court  proper 
to  try  the  same,  saving  moreover  to  the  person 
claiming  such  labor  or  service  his  right  of  ac- 
tion for  or  on  account  of  the  said  injuries,  or 
either  of  them." 

State  officers,  the  magistrates  and  judges, 


though  not  bound  to  act  under  the  law  of  Con- 
gress, yet  did  so  ;  and  State  jails,  though  not 
obligatory  under  a  federal  law,  were  freely  used 
for  the  custody  of  the  re-eaptin-ed  fugitive, 
This  continued  till  a  late  day  in  most  of  the 
free  States — in  all  of  them  until  after  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  engaged  in  the 
slavery  agitation — and  in  the  great  State  of 
Pennsylvania  until  the  20th  of  March,  \X\7: 
that  is  to  say,  imtil  a  month  after  the  time 
that  Mr.  Calhoun  brought  into  the  Senate  the 
slavery  resolutions,  stigmatized  by  Mr.  Benton 
as  "  fire-brand,"  at  the  moment  of  their  intro- 
duction, rnd  which  are  since  involving  the 
Union  in  conflagration.  Then  Penik.-iylvania 
passed  the  act  forbidding  her  judicial  authori- 
ties to  take  cognizance  of  any  fugitive  slave 
case — granted  a  habeas  corpus  remedy  to  any 
fugitive  arrested — denying  the  use  of  her  jails 
to  confine  any  one — and  repealing  the  si.x 
months'  slave  sojourning  law  of  1780. 

Some  J  ears  before  the  passage  of  this  hiush 
act,  and  before  the  slavery  agitation  had  com- 
menced in  Congress,  to  wit,  182(1  (which  was 
nine  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  agi- 
tation), Pennsylvania  had  passed  a  most  liberal 
law  of  her  own,  done  upon  the  request  of  Mary- 
land, to  aid  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves.  It 
was  entitled,  "  Ati  act  to  gife  effect  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  in  rccluiiuiiii; 
fugitives  from  justii  <  '  Such  had  been  tlic 
just  and  generous  conduct  of  Pennsylvania  to- 
wards the  slave  States  until  up  to  the  time  of 
passing  the  harsh  act  of  1847.  Iler  legal  right 
to  pass  that  act  is  admitted ;  her  magistrates 
were  not  bound  to  act  under  the  federal  law — 
her  jails  were  not  liable  to  be  used  for  federal 
purpo.ses.  The  sojourning  law  of  1780  was  her 
own,  and  she  had  a  right  to  repeal  it.  But  the 
whole  act  of  '47  was  the  exercise  of  a  mere 
right,  against  the  comity  which  is  due  to  States 
united  under  a  common  head,  against  mon!  and 
social  duty,  against  high  natioijal  policy,  against 
the  spirit  in  which  the  constitution  was  niaile, 
against  her  own  previous  conduct  for  si.xty 
years ;  and  injurious  and  irritatinr;  to  the  jico- 
ple  of  the  slave  States,  and  parts  of  it  unconsti- 
tutional. The  denial  of  the  intervention  of  her 
judicial  officers,  and  the  use  of  her  prisons 
though  an  inconvenience,  was  not  insurniouni- 
able,  and  might  be  remedi  jd  by  Congress  ;  the 
repeal  of  the  act  of  1780  was  the  radical  injury, 
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and  for  which  there  was  no  remedy  in  federal 
legislation. 

That  act  was  passed  before  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution,  and  while  the  feelings  of  con- 
ciliation, good  will,  and  entire  justice,  prevailed 
among  the  States ;  it  was  allowed  to  continue 
in  force  near  sixty  years  after  the  constitution 
was  made ;  and  was  a  proof  of  good  feeling 
towards  all  during  that  time.  By  the  terms  of 
this  act,  a  discrimination  was  established  be- 
tween sojourners  and  permanent  residents,  and 
the  clement  of  time — the  most  obvious  and 
easy  of  all  arbiters — was  taken  for  the  rule  of 
discrimination.  Six  months  was  the  time  al- 
lowed to  discriminate  a  sojourner  from  a  resi- 
dent ;  and  during  that  time  the  rights  of  the 
owner  remained  complete  in  his  slave ;  after 
the  lapse  of  that  time,  his  ownership  ceased. 
This  six  months  was  ecpially  in  favor  of  all  per- 
sons ;  but  there  was  a  further  and  indefinite 
provision  in  favor  of  niend)ers  of  Congress,  and 
of  the  federal  government,  all  of  whom,  coming 
from  slave  States,  were  allowed  to  retain  their 
ownership  as  long  as  their  federal  duties  re- 
quired them  to  remain  in  the  State.  Such  an 
act  was  just  and  wise,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  comity  which  should  prevail  among 
States  formed  into  a  Union,  having  a  conunon 
general  government,  and  reciprocating  the  rights 
of  citizenship.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  any 
event  ever  arose  to  occasion  the  repeal  of  that 
act.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  a  spirit  wouhl  arise 
to  re-enact  it ;  and  that  others  of  the  free  States 
should  follow  the  exam])le.  For  there  were 
others,  and  several  which  had  similar  acts,  and 
which  have  repealed  them  in  like  manner,  as 
Pennsylvania — under  the  same  unhaj)pj'  influ- 
ences, and  with  the  same  balefid  consecpiences. 
New  York,  for  example — her  law  of  discrimi- 
nation between  the  sojourner  and  the  resident, 
being  the  same  in  principle,  and  still  more  liberal 
in  detail,  than  that  of  Pennsylvania — allowing 
nine  months  instead  of  six,  to  determine  that 
character. 

This  act  of  New  York,  like  that  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, continued  undisturbed  in  the  State,  until 
the  slavery  agitation  took  root  in  Congress  ;  and 
was  even  so  well  established  in  the  good  opinion 
of  the  people  of  that  State,  as  late  as  thirteen 
years  after  the  commeneeinentof  that  agitation, 
as  to  be  boldly  sustained  by  the  candidates  for 
the  highest  uilices.    Of  this  au  eminent  instance 


will  be  given  in  the  canvass  for  the  governorship 
of  the  State,  in  the  year  1838.  In  that  year 
Mr.  Marcy  and  Mr.  Seward  were  the  opposing 
candidates,  and  an  anti-slavery  meeting,  held  at 
Utica,  passed  a  resolve  to  have  them  interro- 
gated (among  other  things)  on  the  point  of  re- 
pealing the  slave  sojournment  act.  Messrs. 
Gerritt  Smith,  aud  William  Jay,  were  nomi- 
nated a  committee  for  that  purpose,  and  fulfilled 
their  mission  so  zealously  as  rather  to  overstate 
the  terms  of  the  act,  using  the  word  'importa- 
tion "  as  api)lied  to  the  coming  of  these  slaves 
with  their  owners,  thus :  "  Are  you  in  favor  of 
the  rejK'al  of  the  law  which  -ow  authorizes  the 
importation  of  slaves  into  this  State,  ami  their 
detention  here  as  such  for  the  t'.iue  of  nine 
months?"  Objecting  to  the  substitution  of 
the  term  importation,  and  stilting  the  act  cor- 
rectly, both  the  candidates  answered  fully  in 
the  negative,  and  with  reasons  for  their  opinion. 
The  act  was  first  quoted  in  its  own  terms,  as 
follows : 

'"  Any  person,  not  Iwing  an  iidiabitajit  of  this 
State,  who  shall  be  travelling  to  or  from,  or 
passing  through  this  State,  may  bring  with  him 
any  person  lawfully  held  by  him  in  slavery,  and 
may  take  such  person  with  him  from  this  State; 
but  the  person  so  held  in  slavery  shall  not  re- 
side or  continue  in  this  State  more  than  nine 
months ;  and  if  such  residence  be  continued 
beyond  that  time,  such  person  shall  be  free." 

Replying  to  the  interrogatory,  Mr.  Marcy 
then  proceeds  to  give  his  opinion  and  reasons 
in  favor  of  sustaining  the  act,  which  he  docs 
unreservedly : 

"  By  comparing  this  law  with  your  interroga- 
tor}-, you  will  perceive  at  once  that  the  latter 
implies  much  more  than  the  former  expresses. 
The  discre|)ancy  between  thenj  is  so  great,  that 
I  suspected,  at  first,  that  you  had  reference  to 
some  other  enactment  w  Inch  had  escaped  gene- 
ral notice.  As  none,  however,  cim  be  found  but 
the  foregoing,  to  which  the  (piestion  is  in  any 
res|)ect  applicable,  there  will  be  no  mistake,  £ 
presume,  in  assuming  it  to  Ih?  the  one  3  ou  had 
in  view.  The  deviation,  in  putting  the  question, 
from  what  woulil  seem  to  be  the  plain  and  ob- 
vious course  of  directing  the  attention  to  the 
particular  law  under  consideration,  by  referring 
Ut  it  in  the  very  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed, 
or  at  leaft  in  language  showing  its  objects  and 
liuutatioMf,  I  do  not  impute  to  au  intention  to 
create  an  erroneous  inq)iession  as  to  the  law, 
or  to  ascriite  to  it  a  character  of  odiousness 
which  it  does  not  deserve ;  yet  I  tliink  that  it 
must  be  conceded  that  your  quest  ion  will  in- 
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duce  those  who  arc  not  particularly  acquainted 
with  the  section  of  the  statute  to  which  it  re- 
fers, to  believe  that  there  is  a  law  of  this  State 
which  allows  a  free  importation  of  slaves  into 
it,  without  restrictions  as  to  object,  and  without 
limitation  as  to  the  persons  who  may  do  so ; 
yet  this  is  ver^  far  from  being  true.  This  law 
does  not  permit  any  inhabitant  of  this  State  to 
bring  into  it  any  person  held  in  slavery,  under 
any  pretence  or  for  any  object  whatsoever ;  nor 
does  it  allow  any  person  of  any  other  State  or 
country  to  do  so,  except  such  person  is  actually 
travelling  to  or  from,  or  passing  through  this 
State.  This  law,  in  its  operation  and  eflect,  only 
allows  persons  beloniiiiig  to  States  or  nations 
where  domestic  slavery  exists,  who  happen  to 
be  travelling  in  this  State,  to  be  attended  by 
their  servants  whom  they  lawfully  hold  in 
slavery  when  at  home,  i)rovided  they  do  not  re- 
main within  our  teiritories  longer  than  nine 
months.  The  difTerence  between  it  and  the  one 
implied  by  jour  interrogatory  is  so  manifest, 
that  it  is  perhaps  fair  to  presume,  that  if  those 
by  whose  appointment  you  act  in  this  matter 
had  not  misappteheiuled  its  character,  lliey 
would  not  have  instructed  j-ou  to  make  it  the 
subject  of  one  of  your  questions.  It  is  so  re- 
stricted in  its  object,  and  that  is  so  unexception- 
able, that  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  obnox- 
ious to  well-founded  objections  when  viewed 
in  its  true  light.  Its  repeal  would,  I  apprehend, 
have  an  iiyurious  effect  upon  our  intercourse 
with  some  of  the  other  States,  and  particularly 
upon  their  business  connection  \\  ith  our  com- 
mercial emporium.  In  audition  to  this,  the  re- 
peal would  have  a  tendency  to  disturb  the  polit- 
ical harmonjr  among  the  members  of  our  con- 
federacy, without  producing  any  beneficial  re- 
sults to  compensate  for  these  evils.  I  am  not 
therefore  in  favor  of  it." 

This  is  an  explicit  answer,  meeting  the  inter- 
rogatory with  a  full  negative,  and  impliedly  re- 
buking the  phrase  "  importation,"  by  supposing 
it  would  not  have  been  used  if  the  Utica  conven- 
tion had  understood  the  act.  Mr.  Seward  an- 
swered in  the  same  spirit,  and  to  the  same  effect, 
only  giving  a  little  more  amplitude  to  his  excel- 
lent reasons.    lie  says : 

*'  Does  not  your  inquiry  give  too  broad  a 
meaning  to  the  section  ?  It  certainly  does  not 
confer  upon  any  citizen  of  a  State,  or  of  any 
other  country,  or  any  citizen  of  any  other  State, 
except  the  owner  of  slaves  in  another  State  by 
virtue  of  the  laws  thereof,  the  right  to  bring 
slaves  into  this  State  or  detain  them  here  under 
any  circumstances  as  such.  I  understand  your 
inquiry,  therefore  to  mean,  whether  1  am  in 
favor  jf  a  repeal  of  the  law  which  declares,  in 
substance,  that  any  person  from  the  southern  or 
south-western  States,  who  may  be  travelling  to 


or  from  or  passing  through  the  State,  may  bring 
with  him  and  take  with  him  any  person  lawfully 
held  by  him  in  slavery  in  the  State  from  whence 
became,  provided  such  slaves  do  not  remain  here 
more  than  nine  months.    The  article  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  which  bears  upon 
the  present  question,  declares  that  no  person  held 
to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws 
thereof,  escaping  to  another  State,  shall,  in  con- 
sequence of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be 
discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  such 
persons  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  par- 
ty to  whom  such  service  or  labor  maj'  be  due. 
1  understand  that,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
this  )>rovision  of  the  constitution  has  been  de- 
cided by  the  courts  not  to  include  the  case  of  a 
slave  brought  by  his  master  into  the  State,  and 
escai)ing  thence.     But  the  courts  of  law  in  this 
State  have  uniformly  given  a  different  construc- 
tion to  the  same  article  of  the  constitution,  and 
have  always  decided  that  it  does  embrace  the 
case  of  a  .slave  brought  by  his  master  into  this 
State,  and  escaping  from  him   here.     Conse- 
quently, under  this  judicial  construction  of  the 
con-titution.  and  without,  and  in  defiance  of  any 
law  or  regulation  of  this  State,  if  the  .slave  es- 
cape from  his  master  in  this  State,  he  must  be 
restored  to  him,  when  claimed  at  any  time  dur- 
ing his  master's  temporary  sojournment  within 
the  State,  whether  that   sojourniiii  iit  be  six 
months,  nine  months,  or  longer.     It  is  not  for 
me  to  say  that  this  decision  is  erroneous,  nor  is 
it  for  our  legislature.     Acting  under  its  au- 
thority, they  passed  the  law  to  which  you  ob- 
ject, for  the  purpose,  not  of  conferring  new 
powers  or  privileges  on  the  slave-owner,  but  to 
l)rcvent  his  abu.se  of  that  which  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  thus  expounded,  secures  to 
him.     The  law,  as  I  understand  it,  was  intended 
to  fix  a  period  of  time  as  a  test  of  transient  pas- 
sage through,  or   temporary  residence  in  the 
State,  within  the  provisions  of  the  constitution. 
The  duration  of  nine  months  is  not  material  in 
the  question,  and  if  it  be   unnecessarily  long, 
may  and  ought  to  be  abridged.     But,  if  no  such 
law  existed,  the  right  of  the  master  (under  the 
construction   of   the  constitution  before  men- 
tioned) would  be  indefinite,  and  the  slave  must 
be  surrendered  to  him  in  all  cases  of  travelling 
through,  or  passage  to  or  from  the  State.    If  I 
have  correctly  apprehended  the  subject,  this  law 
is  not  one  conferring  a  right  upon  .any  person  to 
import  slaves  into  the  State,  and  hold  them  here 
as  such ;  but  is  an  attempt  at  restriction  upon 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  master ;  a  quali- 
fication, or  at  least  a  definition  of  it,  and  is  in 
favor  of  the  slave.     Its  repeal,  therefore,  would 
have  the  eflect  to  put  in  greater  jeopardy  the 
class  of  persons  you  propose  to  benetlt  l)y  it. 
While    the    construction    of   the  constitution 
adopted  here  is  maintained,  the  law,  it  would 
seem,  ought  to  remain  upon  our  statute  book, 
not  as  an  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  man, 
but  a  protection  for  them. 
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"  But,  gentlemen,  being  desirous  to  be  entirely 
candid  in  this  communication,  it  is  proper  I 
Bhould  add,  that  I  am  not  convinced  it  would  be 
either  wise,  expedient  or  humane,  to  declare  to 
our  fellow-citizens  of  the  southern  and  south- 
western States,  that  if  they  travel  to  or  from,  or 
pass  through  the  State  of  New  York,  they  shall 
not  bring  with  them  the  attendants  whom  cus- 
tom, or  education,  or  habit,  may  have  rendered 
necessary  to  them.  I  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover any  good  object  to  be  attained  by  such  an 
act  of  inhospitalitj'.  It  certainly  can  work  no 
injury  to  us,  nor  can  it  be  injurious  to  the  un- 
fortunate beings  held  in  bondage,  to  permit 
them,  once  perhaps  in  their  '',es,  and  at  most, 
on  occasions  few  and  far  between,  to  visit  a  coun- 
try where  slavery  is  unknown.  I  can  even  con- 
ceive of  benefits  to  the  great  cause  of  human 
liberty,  from  the  cultivation  of  this  intercourse 
with  the  South.  I  can  imagine  but  one  ground 
of  objection,  which  is,  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  an  implication  that  this  State  sanctions  sla- 
very. If  this  objection  were  well  grounded,  I 
should  at  once  condemn  the  law.  But,  in  truth, 
the  law  does  not  imply  any  such  sanction.  The 
same  statute  which,  in  necessary  obedience  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  as  ex- 
pounded, declares  the  exception,  condemns,  in 
the  most  clear  and  definite  terms,  all  human 
bondage.  I  will  not  press  the  considerations 
flowing  from  the  nature  of  our  Union,  and  the 
mutual  concessions  on  which  it  was  founded, 
against  the  propriety  of  such  an  exclusion  as 
your  question  contemplates,  apparently  for  the 
purpose  only  of  avoiding  an  implication  not 
founded  in  fact,  and  which  the  history  of  our 
State  BO  nobly  contradicts.  It  is  suflicient  to 
say  that  such  an  exclusion  could  have  no  good 
eflect  practically,  and  would  accomplish  nothing 
in  the  great  cause  of  human  liberty." 

These  answers  do  not  seem  to  have  affected 
the  election  in  any  way.  Jlr.  Seward  was 
elected,  each  candidate  receiving  the  full  vote 
of  his  party.  Since  that  time  the  act  has  been 
repealed,  and  no  voice  has  yet  been  raised  to  re- 
store it.  Just  and  meritorious  as  were  the  an- 
swers of  Messrs.  Marcy  and  Seward  in  favor  of 
sustaining  the  sojourning  act,  their  voice  in  fa- 
vor of  its  restoration  would  be  still  more  so 
now.  It  was  a  measure  in  the  very  spirit  of 
the  constitution,  and  in  the  very  nature  of  a 
union,  and  in  full  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
concession,  deference  and  good-will  in  which 
the  constitution  was  founded.  Several  other 
States  had  acts  to  the  same  effect,  kud  the 
temper  of  the  people  in  all  the  free  States 
was  accordant.  It  was  not  until  after  the 
slavery  question  became  a  subject  of  political 
agitation,  in  the  national  legislature,  that  these 


acts  were  repealed,  and  this  spirit  destroyed. 
Political  agitation  has  done  all  the  mischief. 

The  act  of  Pennsylvania,  of  March  3d,  1847, 
besides  repealing  the  slave  sojournment  act  of 
1780 — (an  act  made  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
and  which  had  been  on  her  statute-book  near 
seventy  jears),  besides  repealing  her  recent  act 
of  1820,  and  besides  forbidding  the  use  of  her 
prisons,  and  the  intervention  of  her  officers  in 
the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves — besides  all  this, 
went  on  to  make  positive  enactments  to  pre- 
vent the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  forcible  re- 
caption of  fugitive  slaves,  as  regulated  by  the 
act  of  Congress,  under  the  clause  in  tlie  consti- 
tution ;  and  for  that  purpose  contained  tijis 
section : 

"  That  if  any  person  or  persons  claiming  any 
negro  or  mulatto,  as  fugitive  from  servitude  or 
labor,  shall,  under  any  pretence  of  authority 
whatever,  violently  and  tumultuously  seize  upon 
and  carry  aw.ay  in  a  riotous,  violent,  and  tuuud- 
tuous  manner,  and  so  as  to  disturb  and  endan- 
ger the  puijlic  peace,  any  negro  or  nuilalto  with- 
in this  commonwealth,  either  with  or  without 
the  intention  of  taking  such  negro  or  mulatto 
before  any  district  or  circuit  judge,  tlie  jjcrson 
or  persons  so  oti'ending  against  the  peace  of  this 
commonwealth,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  amis- 
demeanor  ;  ami  on  conviction  tluTeol"  shall  bo 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  tlian  one 
hundred  nor  more  than  two  thousand  dollars ; 
and,  further,  be  confined  in  tlie  county  jail  for 
any  period  not  exceeding  three  mouths,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court." 

The  granting  of  the  habeas  corpus  writ  to 
any  fugitive  slave  completed  the  enactments  of 
this  statute,  which  thus  carried  out,  to  the  full, 
the  ample  intimations  contained  in  its  title, 
to  wit:  ".4h  act  to  prevent  kidiuippiiiij:,  pre- 
serve the  public  jieace.  prohibit  the  exercise  of 
certain  powers  heretofore  e.vercined  by  judges, 
justices  of  the  peace,  aldermen,  and  jailers  in 
this  commonwealth ;  and,  to  repeal  certain 
slave  /atcs."  This  act  made  a  new  starting- 
point  in  the  anti-slavery  movements  North,  as 
the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  of  the  previous 
month,  made  a  new  starting-point  in  the  pro- 
slavery  movements  in  the  South.  The  first  led 
to  the  new  fugitive  slave  recovery  act  of  1850 — 
the  other  has  led  to  the  abrogation  of  tlie  Mis- 
souri Compromise  line  ;  and,  between  the  two, 
the  state  of  things  has  been  produced  which 
now  aflilicts  and  distracts  the  country,  and  is 
working  a  sectional  divorce  of  the  States. 
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A  cilizon  of  Miiryland,  acting  under  tlio  fede- 
ral law  of  '93,  in  reciiptiiring  his  slave  in  Penn- 
Bylvaniii,  was  prosociitod  under  the  State  act  of 
182() — convicted — and  sentenced  to  its  penalties. 
The  constitutionality  of  this  enactment  was  in 
vain  plead  in  the  Pennsylvania  court;  but  her 
authorities  acted  in  the  spirit  of  deference  an 
respect  to  the  authorities  of  the  Union,  and  con- 
curred in  an"ag'7('a/  aise"  to  he  carried  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  test 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Pennsylvania  law. 
Tliat  court  decided  fully  and  promptly  all  the 
points  in  the  case,  and  to  the  full  vindication  of 
all  the  rights  of  a  slaveholder,  under  the  recap- 
tion clause  in  the  constitution.  The  points  de- 
cided cover  the  whole  ground,  and,  besides, 
show  precisely  in  what  particidar  the  act  of 
17015  requiied  to  be  amended,  to  make  it  work 
out  its  complete  eflect  under  the  constitution, 
independent  of  all  extrinsic  aid.  The  points 
were  these: 

"  The  provisions  of  the  act  of  12th  of  February, 
1793,  relative  to  fugitive  slaves,  is  clearly  consti- 
tutional in  all  its  leading  provisions,  and,  indeed, 
with  tlie  exception  of  that  part  which  confers 
authority  on   State  magistrates,  is  free  from 
reasonable  doubt  or  ditliculty.    As  to  the  au- 
thority so  conferred  on  State  magistrates,  while 
a  ditlerence  of  opinion  exists,  ami  may  exist  on 
this  ])oint,  in  different  States,  whether  State 
niagistriites  are  bound  to  act  under  it,  none  is 
entertained  by  the  court,  that  State  magistrates 
may.  if  they  choose,  exercise  that  authority,  un- 
less forbid  by  State  legislation."     "  The  power 
of   legislation  in    relation    to    fugitives    from 
labor  is  exclusive  in  the  national  legislature." 
''  'I'he  right  to  seize  and  retake  fugitive  slaves, 
and  the  duty  to  deliver  them  up,  in  whatever 
State  of  the  Union  they  may  be  found,  is  under 
the  constitution  recognized  as  an  absolute,  posi- 
tive right  and  duty,  pervading  the  whole  Union 
with  an  eqiial  and  supreme  force,  uncontrolled 
and    imcontroUable    by  State    sovereignty  or 
State  legi-^lation.     The  right  and  duty  are  co- 
extensive and  uniform  in  remedy  and  operation 
throughout  the  whole  Union.    The  owner  has 
the  same  exemption  from  State  regulations  and 
control,  through  however  many  States  he  may 
pass  with  the  fugitive  slaves  in  his  possession  in 
transitu  to  his  domicil."     "  The  act  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania,  on  which  the  indictment 
against  Edward  Prigg  was  founded,  for  carrying 
away  a  fugitive  slave,  is  unconstitutional  and 
void.    It  purports  to  punish,  as  a  public  offence 
against  the  State,  the  very  act  of  seizing  and  re- 
moving a  slave  by  his  master,  which  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  was  designed  to  jus- 
tify and  uphold."     "  The  constitutionality  of 
the  act  of  Congress  (1793),  relating  to  fugitives 


from  labor,  lias  been  afllrmed  by  the  adjudica- 
tions of  the  State  tribunals,  and  by  those  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States." 

This  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court — so  clear 
and  full — was  further  valuable  in  making  visi- 
ble to  the  legislative  authority  what  was  want- 
ing to  give  efficacy  to  the  act  of  1793;  it  was 
nothing  but  to  substitute  federal  commissioners 
for  the  State  officers  forbidden  to  act  under  it ; 
and  that  substitution  might  have  been  accom- 
plished in  an  amendatory  bill  of  three  or  four 
lines — leaving  all  the  rest  of  the  act  as  it  was. 
Unfortunately  Congress  did  not  limit  itself  to 
an  amendment  of  the  act  of  1793 ;  it  made  a 
new  law — long  and  complex — and  striking  the 
public  mind  as  a  novelty.    It  was  early  in  the 
session  of  1849-'50  that  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  reported  a  bill  on  the  subject ; 
it  was  a  bill  long  and  complex,  and  distasteful  to 
all  sides  of  the  chamber,  and  lay  upon  the  table 
six  months  untouched.    It  was  taken  up  in  the 
last  weeks  of  a  nine  months'  session,  and  substi- 
tuted by  another  bill,  still  longer  and  more  com- 
plex.    This  bill  also  was  very  distasteful  to 
the  Senate  (the  majority),  and  had  the  singular 
fate  of  being  supported  in  its  details,  and  passed 
into  law,  with  less  than  a  quorum  of  the  body 
in  its  favor,  and  without  ever  receiving  the  full 
senatorial  vote  of  the  slave  States.    The  mate- 
rial votes  upon  it,  before  it  was  passed,  were  on 
propositions  to  give  the  fugitive  a  jury  trial,  if 
he  desired  it,  upon  the  question  of  his  condition 
— free  or  slave ;  and  upon  the  question  of  giving 
him  the  benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
The  first  of  these  propositions  originated  with 
Mr,  Webster,  but  was  offered  in  his  absence  by 
Mr.  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey.    lie  (Mr.  Web- 
ster) drew  up  a  brief  bill  early  in  the  session, 
to  supply  the  defect  found  in  the  working  of  the 
act  of  '93 ;  it  was  short  and  simple ;  but  it  con- 
tained a  proviso  in  favor  of  a  jury  trial  when 
the  fugitive  denied  his  servitude.    That  would 
have  been  about  always ;  and  this  jury  trial, 
besides  being  incompatible  with  the  constitu- 
tion, and  contradictory  to  all  cases  of  proceed- 
ing against  fugitives,  would  have  been  pretty 
sure  to  have  been  fatal  to  the  pursuer's  claim ; 
and  certainly  both  expensive  and  troublesome 
to  him.    It  was  contrary  to  the  act  of  1793,  and 
contrary  to  the  whole  establisiied  course  of  re- 
j  claiming  fugitives,  which  is  always  to  carry 
I  them  back  to  the  place  from  which  they  fled, 
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to  be  tried.  Thus,  if  a  man  cominitH  an  ofFcnco 
in  one  country,  and  files  to  another,  he  is  car- 
ried back  ;  so,  if  ho  flies  from  one  State  to  an- 
other ;  and  so  in  all  the  extradition  treaties 
between  foreign  nations.  All  arc  carried  back 
to  the  place  from  which  they  lied,  the  only  con- 
dition being  to  establish  the  flight  and  the 
probable  ca\ise  ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  fugitives 
from  labor,  as  well  as  from  Justice,  both  of 
which  classes  are  put  together  in  tlic  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  fugitive  act 
of  1793.  The  proposition  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  eleven  to  twenty-seven.  The  yeas  were : 
Messrs.  Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Dayton,  Dodge 
of  Wisconsin,  (jirecnc,  Hamlin,  Phelps,  Smith, 
Upham,  Walker  of  Wisconsin,  and  Winthrop. 
The  nays  were :  Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger, 
Barnwell,  Bell,  Benton,  Berrien,  Butler,  Cass, 
Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dawson,  Dodge  of  Iowa, 
Downs,  Houston,  Jones  of  Iowa,  King,  Man- 
gum,  Mason,  Morton,  Pratt  of  Maryland,  Busk, 
Sebastian,  Soule,  Sturgeon,  Turney,  Underwood, 
Wales,  Yulee.  The  motion  in  favor  of  granting 
the  benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  the 
fugitive  was  made  by  Mr.  Winthrop,  and  rt^ect- 
cd  by  the  same  vote  of  eleven  yeus  and  twenty- 
seven  nays.  Other  amendments  were  ofTered 
and  disposed  of,  and  the  question  coming  on  the 
passing  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Cass,  in  speaking  his 
own  sentiments  in  favor  of  merely  amending  the 
act  of  1703,  also  spoke  the  sentiments  of  many 
others,  saying : 

"  When  this  subject  was  before  the  compro- 
mise committee,  there  was  a  general  wish,  and 
in  that  I  fully  concurred,  that  the  main  features 
of  the  act  of  1 793  upon  this  subject,  so  far  as 
they  were  applicable,  should  be  preserved,  and 
that  such  changes  as  experience  has  shown  to  be 
necessary  to  a  fair  and  just  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution  for  the  surrender 
of  fugitive  slaves,  should  be  introduced  by  way 
of  amendment.  That  law  was  ajjproved  by 
Washington,  and  has  now  been  in  force  for  sixty 
years,  and  lays  down,  among  others,  four  gene- 
ral principles,  to  which  I  am  prepared  to  ad- 
here: 1.  The  right  of  the  master  to  arrest  his 
fugitive  slave  wherever  he  may  find  him.  2. 
His  duty  to  carry  him  before  a  magistrate  in 
the  State  where  he  is  arrested,  and  that  claim 
may  be  adjudged  by  him.  3.  The  duty  of  the 
magistrate  to  examine  the  claim,  and  to  decade 
it,  like  other  examining  magistrates,  without  a 
iury,  and  then  to  commit  him  to  the  custody  of 
the  master.  4.  The  right  of  the  master  then  to 
remove  the  slave  to  his  residence.  At  the  time 
this  law  was  passed,  every  justice  of  the  peace 


throughout  the  Union  was  re(piircd  to  execute 
the  duties  under  it.  Since  then,  as  we  all  know, 
the  Supremo  Court  has  decided  that  justices  of 
the  peace  cannot  be  called  upon  to  execute  (his 
law,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  tliey  liuve  al- 
most every  where  refused  to  do  so.  The  mas- 
ter seeking  his  slave  found  his  remedy  a  good 
one  at  tlie  time,  but  now  very  ineflectua! ;  ami 
this  defect  is  one  that  imperiously  requires  a 
remedy.  And  this  remedy  I  am  willing  to  pro- 
vide, fairly  and  lionestly,  and  to  make  such 
other  provisions  as  may  Ik;  proper  and  neces- 
sary. Hut  I  desire  for  myself  tliat  the  original 
act  should  remain  upon  the  statute  book,  and 
that  the  changes  shown  to  be  necessary  should 
bo  made  by  way  of  amendment." 

The  vote  on  the  jmssing  of  the  bill  was  27  to 
12,  the  yeas  being:    Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger, 
Barnwell,  Bell,  Berrien,  Butler,  Davis  of  Miss., 
Dawson,  Dodge  of  Iowa,  Downs,  Footo,  Hous- 
ton, Hunter,  Jones  of  Iowa,   King,  Mangum, 
Mason,  Pearce,  Busk,  Sebastian,  Soule,  Spru- 
ance.  Sturgeon,  Tuniey,  Underwood,  Wales,  and 
Yulee.     The  nays  were :  Messrs.  Baldwin,  Brad- 
bury, Cooper,  Davis  of  Mass.,  Dayton,  Dodge 
of  Wisconsin,  Greene  of  Rhode  Island,  Smith, 
Upham,  Walker,  and  Winthrop.     Abo.e  twenty 
senators  did  not  vote  at  all  upon  the  bill,  of 
wh(jm  Mr.  Benton  was  one.     Nearly  the  whole 
of  these  twenty  would  have  voted  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  act  of  1793,  supplying  federal  offi- 
cers in  place  of  the  State  officers  who  were  to 
assist  in  its  execution.     Some  three  or  four  lines 
would  have  done  that ;  but  instead  of  this  brief 
enactment  to  give  effect  to  an  ancient  and  well- 
j  known  law,  there  was  a  long  bill  of  ten  scc- 
I  tions,  giving  the  aspect  of  a  new  law  ;  and  with 
i  such  multiplied  and  complex  provisions  as  to 
i  render  the  act  inexecutable,  except  at  a  cost  and 
j  trouble  which  would  render  the  recovery  of  lit- 
tle or  no  value ;  and  to  be  attended  with  an  ar- 
[.ray  and  machinery  which   would   excite  dis- 
i  turbance,  and  scenes  of  fierce  and  violence,  and 
;  render  the  law  odious.     It  passed  the  House, 
and  became  a  law,  and  has  verified  all  the  ob- 
■  jections  taken  to  it. 

!      Mr.  Benton  did  not  speak  upon  this  bill  at  the 

,  time  of  its  passage ;  he  had  done  that  before,  in 

a  previous  stage  of  the  question,  and  when  Mr 

Clay  proposed  to  make  it  a  part  of  his  com 

promise  measures.    He  (Mr.  Benton)  was  op 

posed  to  confounding  an  old  subject  of  constitu 

,  tional  obligation  with  new  and  questionable  sub 

:  jects,  and  was  ready  to  give  the  subject  an  inde 
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pendent  consideration,  and  to  vote  for  any  bill 
that  should  be  cfiBcient  and  satisfactory.  He 
said : 

"  We  have  a  bill  now — an  independent  one — 
for  the  recovery  of  these  slaves.  It  is  one  of 
the  oldest  on  the  calen<lar,  and  wannly  pressed 
itt  the  commencement  of  the  session.  It  must 
be  about  ripe  for  decision  by  this  time.  I  am 
ready  to  vote  upon  it,  and  to  vote  any  thing  un- 
der the  constitution  which  will  be  efficient  and 
satisfactory.  It  is  the  only  point,  in  my  opin- 
ion, at  which  any  of  the  non-slaveholding;  States, 
as  States,  have  given  just  cause  of  complaint  to 
the  slaveholding  States.  I  leave  out  individuals 
and  societies,  and  speak  of  States  in  their  corpo- 
rate capacity ;  and  say,  this  affair  of  tlie  run- 
away slaves  is  the  only  case  in  which  any  of 
the  non-slaveholding  States,  in  my  opinion,  have 
given  just  cause  of  complaint  to  the  slaveholding 
States.  But,  how  is  it  here  ?  Any  refusal  on 
the  part  of  the  northern  members  to  legislate 
the  remedy  ?  We  have  heard  many  of  them 
declare  their  opinions;  and  I  see  no  line  of 
cast  and  west  dividing  the  north  from  the  south 
in  these  opinions.  I  see  no  geographical  boun- 
dary dividing  northern  and  southern  opinions. 
I  see  no  diversity  of  opinion  but  such  as  occurs 
in  ordinary  measures  before  Congress.  For  one, 
I  am  ready  to  vote  at  once  for  the  passage  of  a 
i'ugitive  slavery  recovery  bill ;  but  it  must  be 
as  a  separate  and  independent  measure." 

Mv.  Benton  voted  upon  the  amendments,  and 
to  make  the  bill  efficient  and  satisfactory ;  but 
failed  to  make  it  either,  and  would  neither  vote 
for  it  nor  against  it.  It  has  been  worth  but  lit- 
tle to  the  slave  States  in  recovering  their  pro- 
perty, and  has  been  annoying  to  the  free  States 
from  the  manner  of  its  execution,  and  is  con- 
sidered a  new  act,  though  founded  upon  that 
of  '93,  which  is  lost  and  hid  under  it.  The  won- 
der is  how  such  an  act  came  to  pass,  even  by  so 
lean  a  vote  as  it  received — for  it  was  voted  for 
by  less  than  the  number  of  senators  from  the 
slave  States  alone.  It  is  a  wonder  how  it  passed 
at  all,  and  the  wonder  increases  on  knowing  that, 
of  the  small  number  that  voted  for  it,  many 
were  against  it,  and  merely  went  along  with 
those  who  had  constituted  themselves  the  partic- 
ular guardians  of  the  rights  of  the  slave  States, 
and  claimed  a  lead  in  all  that  concerned  them. 

Those  self-constituted  guardians  were  permit- 
ted to  have  their  own  way ;  some  voting  with 
them  unwillingly,  others  not  voting  at  all.  It 
was  a  part  of  the  plan  of  "  compromise  and  pa- 
cification," which  was  then  deemed  essential  to 
save  the  Union :  and  under  the  fear  of  danger 


to  the  Union  on  one  hand,  and  the  charms  of 
pacification  and  compromise  on  the  other,  a  few 
heated  spirits  got  the  control,  and  had  things 
their  own  way.  Under  other  circumstances — 
in  any  season  of  quiet  and  tranquillity  —  the 
vote  of  Congress  would  have  been  almost  gen- 
eral against  the  complex,  cumbersome,  expen- 
sive, annoying,  and  ineffective  bill  that  was 
passed,  and  in  favor  of  the  act  (with  the  neces- 
sary amendment)  which  Washington  recom- 
mended and  signed — which  State  and  Federal 
judiciaries  had  sanctioned — which  the  people 
had  lived  under  for  nearly  sixty  years,  and 
against  which  there  was  no  complaint  until 
slavery  agitation  had  become  a  political  game  to 
be  played  at  by  parties  from  both  sides  of  the 
Union.  All  public  men  disavow  that  game. 
All  profess  patriotism.  All  applaud  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  our  ancestors.  Then  imitate  that  spirit. 
Do  as  these  patriotic  fathers  did — the  free  States 
by  reviving  the  sojournment  laws  which  gave 
safety  to  the  slave  property  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens of  other  States  passing  through  them — the 
slave  States  by  acting  in  the  spirit  of  those  who 
enacted  the  anti-slavery  ordinance  of  1787,  and 
the  Missouri  Compromise  line  of  1820.  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  are  the  States  to  begin, 
and  to  revive  the  sojournment  laws  which  were 
in  force  within  them  for  half  a  centuiy.  The 
man  who  would  stand  up  in  each  of  these  States 
s^^d  propose  the  revival  of  these  acts,  for  the 
same  reasons  that  Messrs.  Marcy  and  Seward 
opposed  their  repeal,  would  give  a  proof  of  pa- 
triotism which  would  entitle  him  to  be  classed 
with  our  patriotic  ancestors. 


CHAPTER  CXCVIII. 

DISUNION  MOVEMENTS:  SOUTHERN  PRESS  AT 
AVA8HINC.T0N:  SOUTHERN  CONVENTION  AT 
NASHVILLE:  SOUTHERN  CONGRESS  CALLED 
FOE  BY  SOUTH  CAROLINA  AND  MlS'ilSSn'ri. 

"When  the  future  historian  shall  address 
himself  to  the  task  of  portraying  the  rise,  pro- 
gress^ and  decline  of  the  American  Union,  the 
year  1850  will  arrest  his  attention,  as  denoting 
and  'presenting  the  first  marshalling  and  ar- 
raying  of  those  hostile  forces  and  opposing 
elements  which  resulted  in  dissolution ;  and 
the  world  will  have  another  illustration  of  the 
great  truth,  that  forms  and  modes  of  govern- 
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ment,  however  correct  in  theory,  are  only  val- 
uable as  they  conduce  to  the  great  ends  of  all 
government — the  peace,  quiet,  and  conscious 
security  of  the  governed." 

So  wrote  a  leading  South  Carolina  paper  on 
the  first  day  of  January,  1850 — and  not  without 
a  knowledge  of  what  it  was  saying.  All  that 
was  said  was  attempted,  and  the  catastrophe 
alone  was  wanting  to  complete  the  task  assigned 
to  the  future  historian. 

The  manifesto  of  the  forty-two  members 
from  the  slave  States,  issued  in  1849,  was  not 
a  bruttim  fulmen,  nor  intended  to  be  so.  It 
was  intended  for  action,  and  was  the  commence- 
ment of  action ;  and  regular  steps  for  the  separa- 
tion of  the  slave  from  the  free  States  immediately 
began  under  it.  An  organ  of  disunion,  entitled 
"The  Southern  Press,"  was  set  up  at  Washing- 
ton, established  upon  a  contribution  of  $30,000 
from  the  signers  to  the  Southern  manifesto,  and 
their  ardent  adherents — its  daily  occupation  to 
inculcate  the  advantages  of  disunion,  to  promote 
it  by  inflaming  the  South  against  the  North,  and 
to  prepare  it  by  organizing  a  Southern  concert 
of  action.  Southern  cities  were  to  recover  their 
colonial  superiority  in  a  state  of  sectional  inde- 
pendence ;  the  ships  of  all  nations  were  to 
crowd  their  ports  to  carry  off  their  rich  staples, 
and  bring  back  ample  returns ;  Great  Britain 
was  to  be  the  ally  of  the  new  "  United  States 
South ; "  all  the  slave  States  were  expected  to 
join,  but  the  new  confederacy  to  begin  with  the 
South  Atlantic  States,  or  even  a  part  of  them  ; 
and  military  preparation  was  to  be  made  to 
maintiun  by  force  what  a  Southern  convention 
should  decree.  That  convention  was  called — 
the  same  which  had  been  designated  in  the  first 
manifesto,  entitled  The  Crisis,  published  in 
the  Charleston  Mercury  in  1835 ;  and  the  same 
which  had  been  repulsed  from  Nashville  in  1844. 
Fifteen  years  of  assiduous  labor  produced  what 
could  not  be  started  in  1835,  and  what  had  been 
repulsed  in  1844.  A  disunion  convention  met 
at  Nashville  !  met  at  the  home  of  Jackson,  but 
after  the  grave  had  become  his  home. 

This  convention  (assuming  to  represent  seven 
States)  took  the  decisive  step,  so  far  as  it  de- 
pended upon  itself,  towards  a  separation  of  the 
States.  It  invited  the  assembling  of  a  "  South- 
ern Congress."  Two  States  alone  responded  to 
that  appeal — South  Carolina  and  Mississippi ; 
and  the  legislatures  of  these  two  passed  solemn 


acts  to  carry  it  into  effect — South  Carolina  ab- 
solutely, by  electing  her  quota  of  representa- 
tives to  the  proposed  congress ;  Mississippi  pro- 
visionally, by  subjecting  her  law  to  the  appro- 
val of  the  people.  Of  course,  each  State  gave  a 
reason,  or  motive  for  its  action.  South  Carolina 
simply  asserted  the  "  aggressions  "  of  the  slave- 
holding  States  to  be  the  cause,  without  stating 
what  these  aggressions  were ;  and,  in  fact,  there 
were  none  to  be  stated.  For  even  the  repeal 
of  the  slave  sojournment  law  in  some  of  them, 
and  the  refusal  to  permit  the  State  prisons  to  be 
used  for  the  detention  of  fugitives  from  service, 
or  State  ofiicers  to  assist  in  their  arrest,  though 
acts  of  unfriendly  import,  and  a  breach  of  the 
comity  due  to  sister  States,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  were  still 
acts  which  the  States,  as  sovereign  within  their 
limits  upon  the  subjects  to  which  they  refer, 
had  a  right  to  pass.  Besides,  Congress  had 
readily  passed  the  fugitive  slave  recovery  bill, 
just  as  these  Southern  members  wished  it; 
and  left  them  without  complaint  against  the 
national  legislature  on  that  score.  All  other 
matters  of  complaint  which  had  successively 
appeared  against  the  free  States  were  gone — 
Wilmot  Proviso,  and  all.  The  act  of  Missis- 
sippi gave  two  reasons  for  its  action : 

"  First.  That  the  legislation  of  Congress,  at 
the  last  session,  was  controlled  by  a  domiiuint 
majority  regardless  of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  slaveholding  States  :  and, 

"  Secondly.  That  the  legislation  of  Congress, 
such  as  it  was,  affords  alarming  evidence  of  a 
settled  purpose  on  the  part  of  said  majority  to 
destroy  tlie  institution  of  slavery,  not  only  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  but  in  her  sister  States, 
and  to  subvert  the  sovereign  power  of  that  and 
other  slaveholding  States." 

Waiving  the  question  whether  these  reasons, 
if  true,  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  this  abrupt 
attempt  to  break  up  the  Union,  an  issue  of  fact 
can  well  bo  taken  on  their  truth :  and  first,  of 
the  dominant  majority  of  the  last  session,  end- 
ing September  1850:  that  mnjority,  in  every  in- 
stance, was  helped  out  by  votes  from  the  slave 
States,  and  generally  by  a  mnjority  of  them. 
The  admission  of  California,  which  was  the  act  of 
the  session  most  complained  of,  most  resisted,  and 
declared  to  be  a  "  test "  question,  was  supported 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  from  the  slave 
States :  so  that  reason  falls  upon  the  trial  of 
an  issue  of  fact.   The  second  set  of  reasons  have 
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for  their  point,  an  assertion  that  the  majority  in 
Congress  have  a  settled  purpose  to  destroy  the 
institution  of  slavery  in  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
and  in  the  otiier  slave  States,  and  to  subvert  the 
sovereignty  of  all  the  slave  States.  It  is  the 
duty  of  history  to  deal  with  this  assertion,  thus 
Bulcmnly  put  in  a  legislative  act  as  a  cause  for 
the  secession  of  a  State  from  the  Union — and  to 
say,  that  it  was  an  assertion  without  evidence, 
and  contrary  to  the  evidence,  and  contrary  to 
the  fact.  There  was  no  such  settled  purpose  in 
the  majority  of  Congress,  nor  in  a  minority  of 
Congress,  nor  in  any  half-dozen  members  of 
Congress — if  in  any  one  at  all.  It  was  a  most 
deplorable  assertion  of  a  most  alarming  design, 
calculated  to  mislead  and  inflame  the  ignorant, 
and  make  them  fly  to  disunion  as  the  refuge 
against  such  an  appalling  catastrophe.  But  it 
was  not  a  new  declaration.  It  was  part  and 
parcel  of  the  original  agitation  of  slavery  com- 
menced in  1835,  and  continued  ever  since.  To 
destroy  slavery  in  the  States  has  been  the  de- 
sign attributed  to  the  Northern  States  from 
thiit  (by  to  this,  and  is  necessary  to  be  kept  up 
in  order  to  keep  alive  the  slavery  agitation  in 
the  slave  States.  It  has  received  its  constant 
and  authoritative  contradiction  in  the  conduct 
of  those  States  at  home,  and  in  the  acts  of  their 
reprcsentiUives  in  Congress,  year  in  and  j'ear 
out ;  and  continues  to  receive  that  contradiction, 
continually ;  but  without  having  the  least  effect 
upon  its  repetition  and  incessant  reiteration. 
In  tiie  mean  time  there  is  a  fact  visible  in  all  the 
slave  States,  which  shows  that,  notwithstanding 
these  twenty  years'  repetition  of  the  sam^  as- 
sertion, there  is  no  danger  to  slavery  in  any 
slave  State.  Property  is  timid!  and  slave  pro- 
perty above  all:  and  the  market  is  the  test  of 
safety  und  danger  to  all  property.  Nobody 
gives  full  price  for  anything  that  is  insecure, 
either  in  title  or  possession.  All  property,  in 
daiij.',cr  from  either  cause,  sinks  in  price  when 
broiifrlit  to  that  infallible  test.  Now,  how  is  it 
with  slave  property,  tried  bj'  this  unerring 
standard  ?  Has  it  been  sinking  in  price  since 
the  year  1835?  since  the  year  of  the  first 
alarm  m.milesto  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  first 
of  Mr.  Calhoun's  twenty  5'ears'  alarm  speeches 
in  tlie  Senate  7  On  the  contrary,  the  price  has 
been  constantly  rising  the  whole  time — and  is 
still  rising,  although  it  has  attained  a  height 


incredible  to  have  been  predicted  twenty  years 
ago. 

But,  although  the  slavery  alarm  does  not  act 
on  property,  yet  it  acts  on  the  feelings  and  pas- 
sions of  the  people,  and  excites  sectional  ani- 
mosity, hatred  for  the  Union,  and  desire  for 
separation.  The  Nashville  convention,  and  the 
call  for  the  Southern  Congress,  were  natural 
occasions  to  call  out  these  feelings ;  and  most 
copiously  did  they  flow.  Some  specimens,  taken 
from  the  considered  language  of  men  in  high 
authority,  and  speaking  advisedly,  and  for  ac- 
tion, will  show  the  temper  of  the  whole— the 
names  withheld,  because  the  design  is  to  show 
a  danger,  and  not  to  expose  individuals. 

In  the  South  Carolina  Legislature,  a  speaker 
declared : 

"We  must  secede  from  a  Union  perverted 
from  its  original  purpose,  and  which  has  now 
become  an  engine  of  oppression  to  the  South. 
He  thought  our  proper  course  was  for  this  legis- 
lature to  proceed  directly  to  the  election  of  dele- 
gates to  a  Southern  Congress.  He  thought  we 
should  not  await  the  action  of  all  the  Soiithern 
States ;  but  it  is  prudent  for  us  to  await  the 
action  of  such  States  as  Alabama,  Geoi-gia,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Florida  ;  because  these  States  have 
requested  us  to  wait.  If  we  can  get  but  one 
State  to  unite  with  us,  then  we  must  act.  One*, 
being  independent,  we  would  have  a  strong  ally 
in  England.  But  we  must  prepare  for  seces- 
sion." 

Another : 

"  The  friends  of  the  Southern  movement  in 
the  other  States  look  to  the  action  of  South 
Carolina ;  and  he  would  make  the  issue  in  a 
reasonable  time,  and  the  only  way  to  do  so  is 
by  secession.  There  would  be  no  concert  among 
the  Southern  States  until  a  blow  is  struck. 
And  if  we  are  sincere  in  our  determination  to 
resist,  we  must  give  the  South  some  guarantee 
that  we  are  in  earnest.  He  could  not  concur 
with  the  gentleman  from  Greenville  in  his  ex- 
pressions of  attachment  to  the  Union.  He  hated 
and  detested  the  Union,  and  was  in  favor  of 
cutting  the  connection.  He  avowed  himself  a 
disunionist — a  disunionist  per  se.  If  he  had 
the  power,  he  v  uld  crush  this  Union  to-mor- 
row." 

Another : 

"  Denied  the  right  or  the  power  of  the  general 
government  to  coerce  the  State  in  case  of  seces- 
sion. This  State  is  sovereign  and  independent, 
so  soon  as  she  sees  proper  to  assert  tiiat  sove- 
reignty. And  when  can  we  be  stronger  than 
we  are  now  ?    If  we  intend  to  wait  until  wc  be- 
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come  superior  to  the  federal  government  in  nu- 
merical strength,  we  will  wait  for  ever.  In  the 
event  of  an  attempt  to  coerce  her,  sacrifices 
might  be  made,  but  wc  are  willing  and  ready  to 
make  those  sacrifices.  But  ho  did  not  believe 
one  pun  would  be  fired  in  this  contest.  South 
Carolina  would  achieve  a  bloodless  victory. 
But,  should  there  bo  a  war,  all  the  nations  of 
Eurojie  would  be  desirous  of  preserving  their 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  Southern  States, 
and  would  make  the  effort  to  do  so.  He  thought 
there  never  would  be  a  union  of  the  South  until 
this  State  strikes  the  blow,  and  makes  the 
issue." 

Another : 

"  Would  not  recapitulate  the  evils  which  had 
been  perpetrated  upon  the  South.  Great  as 
they  have  been,  they  are  comparatively  unim- 
portant, when  compared  with  the  evils  to  which 
they  would  inevitably  lead.  Wc  must  not  con- 
sider what  we  have  borne,  but  what  we  must 
bear  hereafter.  There  is  no  remedy  for  tliese 
evils  in  the  government ;  we  have  no  alternative 
left  us,  then,  but  to  come  out  of  the  govern- 
ment." 

Another : 

"  lie  was  opposed  to  calling  a  convention,  be- 
cause he  thought  it  would  impede  the  action  of 
this  State  on  the  questions  now  before  the 
country.  lie  thought  it  would  impede  our 
progress  towards  disunion.  All  his  objections 
to  a  convention  of  the  people  applied  only  to  the 
proposition  to  call  it  now.  lie  thought  con- 
ventions dangerous  things,  except  when  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  country  absolutely  demand  them. 
He  said  that  he  had  adopted  the  course  he  had 
taken  on  these  weighty  matters  simply  and  en- 
tirely with  the  view  of  hastening  the  dissolution 
of  this  Union." 

Another : 

"  Would  sustain  the  bill  for  electing  delegates 
to  a  Southern  Congress,  because  he  thought  it 
would  bring  about  a  more  speedy  dissolution  of 
the  Union." 

In  the  Nashville  convention  a  delegate  said  : 

"I  shall  enumerate  no  more  of  the  wrongs 
that  we  have  suffered,  or  the  dangers  with  which 
we  are  threatened.  If  these,  so  enormous  and 
so  atrocious,  are  not  sufficient  to  arouse  the 
Southern  mind,  our  case  is  desperate.  But, 
supposing  that  we  shall  be  roused,  and  that  we 
shall  act  like  freemen,  and,  knowing  our  rights 
and  our  wrongs,  shall  be  prepared  to  sustain 
the  one  and  redress  the  other,  what  is  the 
remedy  ?  I  answer  secession — united  seces- 
sion of  the  slaveholding  States,  or  a  large  num- 
ber of  them.  Nothing  else  will  be  wise — nothing 
else  will  be  practicable.  The  Rubicon  is  passed. 
The  Union  is  already  dissolved.    Instead  of 


wishing  the  perpetuity  of  any  povemment  over 
such  vast  boundaries,  the  rational  lover  of  liber- 
ty should  wish  for  its  speetly  dissolution,  as 
dangerous  to  all  just  and  free  rule.  Is  not  all 
this  exemplified  in  our  own  ca.sc  ?  In  nine 
months,  in  one  scsf '  m  of  Congress,  by  a  great 
Cfnip  (retdt,  our  constitution  has  been  com- 
pletely and  for  ever  subverted.  Instead  of  a 
well  balanced  government,  all  power  is  vested  in 
one  section  of  the  country,  which  is  in  bitter 
hostility  with  the  other.  And  this  is  the  glo- 
rious Union  which  wc  are  to  support,  for  whose 
eternal  duration  we  arc  to  pray,  and  before 
which  the  once  proud  Southron  is  o  bjw  down. 
He  ought  to  perish  rather." 

"  They  have  not,  however,  been  satisfied  with 
taking  all  rthe  territory).  They  have  made 
that  all  a  wicked  instrument  for  the  abolition 
of  the  constitution,  and  of  every  safeguard  of 
our  property  and  our  lives.  I  have  said  they 
have  made  the  appropriation  of  this  territory 
an  instrument  to  abolish  the  constitution.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  they  have  abolished  the  con- 
stitution. The  carcass  may  remain,  but  the 
spirit  has  left  it.  It  is  now  a  futi(i  ^usss,  gene- 
rating disease  and  death.  It  stinks  v\  our  nos- 
trils." 

"  A  constitution  means  ex  vi  termini,  a  guor- 
antce  of  the  rights,  liberty,  and  security  of  a  free 
people,  and  can  never  survive  in  the  shape  of 
dead  formalities.  It  is  a  thing  of  life,  and  just 
and  fair  proportions  ;  not  the  cajmf  viorttmni 
which  the  so-called  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  has  now  become.  Is  there  a  Southern 
man  who  bears  a  soul  within  his  ribs,  who  will 
consent  to  bo  governed  by  this  vulgar  tyran- 
ny," &c. 

From  public  addresses : 

"  Under  the  operation  of  causes  beyond  the 
scan  of  man,  we  are  rapidly  approaching  a  great 
and  important  crisis  in  our  history.  The  sliadow 
of  the  sun  has  gone  back  upon  the  dial  of  Ameri- 
can liberty,  and  we  are  rapidly  hastening  to- 
wards the  troubled  sea  of  revolution.  A  disso- 
lution of  the  Union  is  our  inevitable  destiny, 
and  it  is  idle  for  man  to  raise  his  puny  arm  to 
stem  the  tide  of  events,"  &c. 

Another : 

•'  We  must  form  a  separate  government.  The 
slaveholding  States  must  all  yet  see  that  their 
only  salvation  consists  in  uniting,  and  that 
promptly  too,  in  organizing  a  Southern  con- 
federacy. Should  we  be  wise  enough  thus  to 
unite,  all  California,  with  her  exhaustloss  trea- 
sures, would  be  ours  ;  all  New  Mexico  also,  and 
tlie  sun  would  never  shine  upon  a  country  so 
rich,  so  great  and  so  powerful,  as  would  be  our 
Southern  republic." 

Another : 

"  By  our  physical  power,"  said  one  of  the  fore- 
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most  of  thoso  leaderH,  in  a  la  to  speech  to  his 
constituents,  "  we  can  [)roteft  ourselves  agahist 
foreij^n  nations  wliilst  by  our  productions  wo 
can  conunanfl  tiieir  pt'ace  or  support.  The  kevs 
of  their  wealth  an<l  coinnierce  are  in  our  hancis, 
which  we  will  freely  oiler  to  them  hy  a  system 
of  free  trade,  inakinjj;  our  prosperity  their  inter- 
est— our  security  their  care.  The  lingering  or 
decaying  cities  of  the  South,  which  before  our 
Revolution  '•iirned  on  all  their  foreign  com- 
merce, buoyant  with  prosperity  and  wealth,  but 
wliiih  now  are  only  provincial  towns,  sluggish 
suburbs  of  lloston  and  New  York,  will  rise  up 
to  their  natural  destiny,  and  again  enfold  in 
their  embraces  the  richest  commerce  of  the 
world.  Wealth,  honor,  and  power,  and  one  of 
the  most  glorious  destinies  wliich  ever  crowned 
a  great  and  happy  people,  awaits  the  South,  if 
she  but  control  her  own  fate ;  but,  controlled 
by  another  people,  what  pen  shall  paint  the  in- 
famous and  liloody  catastrophe  which  must  mark 
her  fall  ?" 

From  fourth  of  July  toasts : 

'  The  Union :  A  splendid  failure  of  the  first 
modern  attempt,  by  people  of  different  institu- 
tions, to  live  under  the  same  government. 

"  The  Union :  For  it  we  have  emhired  much  ; 
for  it  we  have  sacrificed  much.  Let  us  beware 
lest  we  endure  too  much ;  lest  we  sacrifice  too 
much. 

"  Disunion  rather  than  degradation. 

''  Souili  Carolina :  She  struck  for  the  Union 
when  it  was  a  blessing;  when  it  becomes  a 
curse,  she  Wiil  strike  for  herself. 

"  The  Compromise  :  '  The  I  st  the  South  can 
get.'  A  cowardly  banner  held  out  by  the  spoils- 
vinn  that  would  sell  his  country  for  a  mess  of 
pottage. 

"  The  American  Eagle  :  In  the  event  of  a  dis- 
solution of  tiie  Union,  the  South  claims  as  her 
?ortion,  the  heart  of  the  noble  bird;  to  the 
ankces  we  leave  the  feathers  and  carcass. 

"  The  South :  Fortified  by  right,  she  considers 
neither  throats  nor  consequences. 

"  The  Union  :  Once  a  holy  alliance,  now  an 
accursed  bond." 

Among  the  multitude  of  publications  most 
numerous  in  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi, 
but  also  appearing  in  other  slave  States,  all  ad- 
vocating disunion,  there  were  some  (like  Mr. 
Calhoun's  letter  to  the  Alabama  member  which 
feared  the  chance  migiit  be  lost  which  the  Wil- 
mot  Proviso  furnished)  also  that  feared  agitation 
would  stop  in  Congress,  and  deprive  the  Southern 
politicians  of  the  means  of  uniting  the  slave 
States  in  a  separate  confederacy.  Of  this  class 
of  publications  here  is  one  from  a  leading  paper : 

"  The  object  of  South  Carolina  is  undoubtedly 
to  dissolve  this  Union,  and  form  a  confederacy 


of  slaveholding  States.  Should  it  be  impossible 
to  form  this  confederacy,  then  her  purpose  is, 
we  believe  conscientiously,  to  discoiuiect  herself 
from  the  Union,  and  set  up  for  an  independent 
Power.  Will  delay  bring  to  our  assistance  the 
slaveholding  States  ?  If  the  slavery  agitation, 
its  tendencies  and  objects,  were  of  recent  origin, 
and  not  fully  disclosed  to  the  people  of  the 
South,  delay  might  unite  us  in  concerted  action. 
We  have  no  indication  that  Congress  will  soon 
pass  obnoxious  measures,  restricting  or  crippling 
directly  the  institution  of  slavery.  Every  indi- 
cation makes  us  fear  that  a  pause  in  fanaticism 
is  about  to  follow,  to  allow  the  government  time 
to  consolidate  her  late  acrpiisitions  and  usurpa- 
tions of  power.  Then  the  storm  will  be  again 
let  loose  to  gather  its  fury,  and  burst  upon  our 
heads.  We  have  no  hopes  that  the  agitation  in 
Congress,  this  or  next  year,  will  bring  about 
the  union  of  the  South.'' 

Enough  to  show  the  spirit  that  prevailed,  and 
the  extraordinary  and  unjustifiable  means  used 
by  the  leaders  to  mislead  and  exasperate  the 
people.  The  great  effort  was  to  get  a  "  South- 
ern Congress  "  to  assemble,  according  to  the  call 
of  the  Nashville  convention.  The  assembUng  of 
that  "Congress"  was  a  turning  point  in  the 
progress  of  disunion.  It  failed.  At  the  head 
of  the  States  which  had  the  merit  of  stopping 
it,  was  Georgia — the  greatest  of  the  South- 
eastern Atlantic  States.  At  the  head  of  the 
presses  which  did  most  for  the  Union,  was  the 
National  Intelligencer  at  Washington  City,  long 
edited  by  Messrs.  Gales  &  Seaton,  and  now  as 
earnest  against  Southern  disunion  in  1850  as 
they  were  against  the  Hartford  convention  dis- 
union of  1814.  The  Nashville  convention,  the 
Southern  Congress,  and  the  Southern  Press 
established  at  Washington,  were  the  sequence 
and  interpretation  (so  far  as  its  disunion-design 
needed  interpretation),  of  the  Southern  address 
drawn  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  His  last  speech,  so  far 
as  it  might  need  interpretation,  received  it  soon 
after  his  death  in  a  posthumous  publication  of 
his  political  writings,  abounding  with  passages 
to  show  that  the  Union  was  a  mistake — the 
Southern  States  ought  not  to  have  entered  into 
it,  and  should  not  now  re-enter  it,  if  out  of  it, 
and  that  its  continuance  was  impossible  as  things 
stood:  Thus: 

•'  All  this  has  brought  about  a  state  of  things 
hostile  to  the  continuance  of  this  Union,  and 
the  duration  of  the  government.  Alienation  is 
succeeding  to  attachment,  and  hostile  feelings  to 
alienation ;  and  these,  in  turn,  will  be  followed 
by  revolution,  or  a  disruption  of  the  Union, 
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unless  timely  prevented.  But  this  taiiiiot  be 
done  by  restoring  tlio  novernment  to  itufeiternl 
character — however  necessary  that  may  1)0  as  a 
first  Htep.  What  has  been  done  cannot  >m)  un- 
done. The  equilibrium  between  the  two  sec- 
tions has  l)cen  permanently  dcHtroycd  by  the 
measures  above  stated.  The  Northern  section, 
in  consequence,  will  ever  concentrate  within 
itself  the  two  miyorities  of  which  the  govern- 
ment is  composed  ;  and  should  the  Soutltern  be 
excluded  from  all  the  territories,  now  acquired, 
ortiybe.  hereafter  (W/hj/vv/.  it  will  soon  have 
BO  decided  a  preponderance  in  the  government 
and  the  Union,  as  to  be  able  .0  nioiild  the  C(m- 
stitution  to  its  pleasure.  Against  this  the  res- 
toration of  thefeiltriU  character  of  the  govern- 
ment can  furnish  no  remedy.  So  long  as  it  con- 
tinues there  can  be  no  safety  for  the  weaker  sec- 
tion. It  places  in  the  hands  of  the  stronger 
and  the  hostile  section,  the  power  to  crush  her 
and  her  institutiom  ;  and  leaves  no  alternative 
but  to  resist,  or  sink  down  into  a  colonial  con- 
dition. This  m\ist  be  the  consequence,  if  some 
efiectual  and  appropriate  remedy  is  not  applied. 
"The  nature  of  the  disease  is  such,  that 
nothing  can  reach  it,  short  of  some  organic 
change — a  change  which  will  so  modifj'  the  con- 
Btitution  as  to  give  to  the  weaker  section,  in 
some  one  form  or  another,  a  negative  on  the 
action  of  the  government.  Nothing  short  of 
this  can  protect  the  weaker,  and  restore  har- 
mony and  tranquillity  to  the  Union  by  arresting 
etfectually  the  tendency  of  the  dominant  section 
to  oppress  the  weaker.  When  the  constitution 
was  formed,  the  impression  was  strong  that  the 
tendency  to  conflict  would  bo  between  the 
larger  and  smaller  States;  and  effectual  pro- 
visions were  accordingly  made  to  guard  against. 
it.  But  experience  has  proved  this  to  be  a 
mistake;  and  that  instead  of  being  as  was 
then  supposed,  the  conflict  is  between  the  two 
great  sections  which  are  so  strongly  distin- 
guished by  their  institutions,  geographical 
character,  productions  and  pursuits.  Had  this 
been  then  as  clearly  perceived  as  it  now  is,  the 
same  jealousy  which  so  vigilantly  watched  and 
guarded  against  the  danger  of  the  larger  States 
oppressing  the  smaller,  would  have  taken  equal 
precaution  to  guard  against  the  same  danger 
between  the  two  sections.  It  is  for  us,  who  see 
and  feel  it,  to  do,  w^hat  the  framers  of  the  con- 
stitution would  have  done,  had  they  possessed 
the  knowledge,  in  this  respect,  which  experience 
has  given  to  us ;  that  is,  to  provide  against  the 
dangers  which  the  system  has  practically  de- 
veloped ;  and  which,  had  they  been  foreseen  at 
the  time,  and  left  without  guard,  would  un- 
doubtedly have  prevented  the  States  forming 
the  Southern  section  of  the  confederacy,  from 
ever  agreeing  to  the  constitution;  and  which, 
'inder  like  circumstances,  were  they  now  out  of, 
would  for  ever  prevent  them  entering  into  the 
Union.  How  the  constitution  could  best  be 
modified,  so  as  to  effect  the  object,  can  only  be 
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authoritatively  determint'd  l»y  the  amending 
power.  It  may  bo  done  in  various  ways. 
Among  others,  it  might  be  cfRcted  thnnigh  n 
re-organization  of  the  Kxecutivv  Department ; 
so  that  its  powers,  instead  of  being  vested,  as 
they  now  are,  in  a  single  oflicer,  should  bo 
vested  in  two,  to  be  so  elected,  as  that  the  two 
should  be  constituted  the  special  organs  and 
representatives  of  the  respective  sections  in  the 
Executive  Denartment  of  the  government;  and 
refpiiring  each  to  approve  of  all  the  acts  of 
Congress  before  they  become  laws.  One  might 
be  charged  with  the  administration  of  matters 
connected  with  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country ;  and  the  other,  of  such  as  were  con- 
nected with  its  domestic  institutions :  the 
select'on  to  be  decided  by  lot.  Indeed  it  may 
be  doubted,  whether  the  framera  of  the  consti- 
tution did  not  commit  a  gieat  mistake,  in  con- 
stituting a  single,  instead  of  a  plural  executive. 
Nay,  it  may  even  be  doubted  whether  a  single 
magistrate,  invested  with  all  the  jiowers  pro- 
perly appertaining  to  the  Executive  Department 
of  tiie  government,  as  is  the  President,  is  com- 
patible with  the  permanence  of  a  |)opular  gov- 
ernment ;  especially  in  a  wealthy  and  populous 
community,  with  a  large  revenue,  and  a  nume- 
rous body  of  oflicers  and  employees.  Cirtain 
it  is,  that  there  is  no  instance  of  a  popular  gov- 
ernment so  constituted  which  has  long  endured. 
Even  ours,  thus  far,  furnishes  no  evidence  hi  its 
favor,  and  not  a  little  against  it:  for,  to  it  the 
present  disturbed  and  dangerous  state  of  things, 
which  threaten  the  c^untry  with  monarchy  or 
disunion,  may  bo  justly  attributed." 

The  observing  reader,  who  may  have  looked 
over  the  two  volumes  of  this  View,  in  noting 
the  progress  of  the  slavery  agitation,  and  its 
successive  alleged  causes  for  disunion,  must 
have  been  struck  with  the  celerity  with  which 
these  causes,  each  in  its  turn,  as  soon  as  re- 
moved, has  been  succeeded  by  another,  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind ;  until,  at  last,  they  terminate  in  a 
cause  which  ignores  them  all,  and  find  a  new 
reason  for  disunion  in  the  constitution  itself! 
in  that  constitution,  the  protection  of  which 
had  been  invoked  a.s  sufficient,  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  alleged  "  aggressions  and  encroach- 
ments." In  1835,  when  the  first  agitation  mani- 
festo, and  call  for  a  Southern  convention,  and 
invocation  to  unity  and  concert  of  action,  came 
forth  in  the  Charleston  Mercury,  entitled  "  7Vte 
Crisis,"  the  cause  of  disunion  was  then  in  the 
abolition  societies  established  in  some  of  the 
free  States,  and  which  these  States  were  required 
to  suppress.  Then  came  the  abolition  petitions 
presented  in  Congress;  then  the  mail  trans- 
mission of  incendiary  publications;  then  tho 
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alHilition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Cohunbia; 
then  tlio  abolition  of  tlio  slavo  trado  bi'tweon 
the  Stittefl  ;  then  the  exchieiion  of  NJuTery  from 
Orejjon  i  then  the  Wilmoi  Proviso;  then  the 
adniisHion  of  California  witli  a  free  constitu- 
tion. Kach  of  tiiese,  in  its  day,  was  a  cause  of 
disunion,  to  be  cfl'ected  tliroii^h  the  instrumen- 
tality of  a  Southern  convention,  forming  a  mib- 
confi'deracy,  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  efl'ecting  the  disunion  by  establishing  a 
commercial  non-intercourse  with  the  free  States. 
After  twenty  years' agitation  upon  these  points, 
they  are  all  given  up.  The  constitution,  and 
the  Uniim,  were  found  to  be  ii  "mistake"  from 
the  beginning — an  error  in  their  origin,  ami  un 
impossibility  in  their  future  existence,  and  to 
be  amended  into  another  impossibility,  or  broken 
up  at  once. 

The  regular  inauguration  of  this  slavery  agi- 
tation dates  from  the  year  1835 ;  but  it  had 
commenced  two  years  before,  and  in  this  way  : 
nullitieation  and  disunion  had  commenced  in 
18150  upon  coniplaint  against  protective  tariff. 
Tliat  being  put  down  in  1833  under  President 
Jackson's  proclamation  and  energetic  measures, 
was  immediately  substituted  by  the  slavery  agi- 
tation. Mr.  Calhoun,  when  he  went  home  from 
Congress  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  told  his 
friends,  That  the  South  could  never  he  united 
against  the  North  on  the.  tarijf  question — that 
the  sugar  interest  of  Louisiana  would  keep 
her  out — and  that  the  basis  of  Southern  union 
must  he  shifted  to  the  slave  question.  Then 
all  the  papers  in  his  interest,  and  especially  the 
one  at  Washington,  published  by  Mr.  Duff 
Green,  dropped  tariff  agitation,  and  commenced 
upon  slavery;  and,  in  two  years,  had  the  agi- 
tation ripe  for  inauguration  on  the  slavery 
question.  And,  in  tracing  this  agitation  to  its 
present  stage,  and  to  comprehend  its  rationale, 
it  is.  not  to  be  forgotten  that  it  is  a  mere  con- 
tinuation of  old  tariff  disunion  ;  and  preferred 
because  more  available. 

In  June,  1833,  at  the  first  transfer  of  South- 
ern agitation  from  tariff  to  slavery,  Mr.  Madi- 
son wrote  to  Mr.  Clay : 

"  It  is  painful  to  see  the  unceasing  efforts  to 
alarm  the  South,  by  imputationa  against  the 
North  of  unconstitutional  designs  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery.  You  are  right.  I  have  no 
doubt,  in  believing  that  no  such  intermeddling 
dispoxition  e.rists  in  the  body  of  our  Northern 
brethren.      Their   good  faith  is  sufficiently 


fi^uaranteed  by  the  interest  they  have  as  mer- 
chants, as  ship-owners,  and  as  untrnfacturers, 
in  preserving  a  union  with  the  slaveholiling 
States,  (hi  the  other  hand,  what  madness  in 
the  South  to  look  for  greater  safety  in  dis- 
union. It  would  he  worse  than  jumping  inH) 
the  fire  for  fear  ofthefruing-pan.  The  dan- 
ger from,  the  alarms  is,  that  pride  and  resent- 
ment e.rcited  by  them  way  be  an  overmatch 
for  the  dictates  if  prudence  ;  and  favor  the 
project  of  a  Southern  convention,  insidiously 
revivid,  us  promising  by  its  counsels  the  best 
security  against  grievances  of  every  kind 
from  the  North."  * 

Nullification,  secession,  and  disunion  were 
considered  by  Mr.  Madison  as  synonymous 
terms,  dangerous  to  the  Union  as  fire  to  pow- 
der, and  the  danger  increasing  in  all  the  South- 
ern States,  even  Virginia.  "  Look  at  Virginia 
herself  and  read  in  the  Gazett,'s,  and  in  the 
proceedings  of  popular  meetings,  the  fgure 
which  tlw  anarchical  principle  now  makes,  in 
contrast  with  the  scouting  reception  given  to 
it  hilt  a  short  time  ago."  Mr.  Madison  solaced 
himself  with  the  belief  that  this  heresy  would 
not  reach  a  majority  of  the  States ;  but  he  liad 
his  misgivings,  and  wrote  them  down  in  the 
same  paper,  entitled,  "  Memorandum  on  nullifi- 
cation," written  in  his  last  days  and  published 
after  his  death.  "  But  a  susceptibility  of  the 
contagion  in  the  Southern  States  is  visible, 
and  the  danger  not  to  be  concealed,  that  the 
sympathy  arising  from  known  causes,  and 
the  inculcated  impression  of  a  permanent  in- 
compatibility of  interests  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  may  put  it  in  the  power  of  pop- 
ular leaders,  aspiiing  to  ...  highest  stations, 
to  unite  the  South  on  some  critical  occasion, 
ill  a  course  that  will  end  in  crenting  a  theatre 
of  great  though  inferior  extent.  In  pursuing 
this  course,  the  first  and  most  obvious  step  is 
nullification — the  neat,  secession — and  the  last, 
a  farewell  separation.  How  near  has  this 
course  been  lately  e.remplified  !  and  the  danger 
of  its  recurrence,  in  the  same  or  some  other 
quarter,  may  be  increased  by  an  increase  of 
restless  aspirants,  and  by  the  increasing  im- 
practicability of  retaining  in  the  Union  a 
large  and  cemented  section  against  its  id//." 
— So  wrote  Mr,  Madison  in  the  year  1830,  in 
the  8Cth  year  of  bis  age,  and  the  last  of  his 
life.  He  wrote  with  the  pen  of  inspiration,  and 
the  heart  of  a  patriot,  and  with  a  soul  which 
filled  the  Union,  and  could  not  be  imprisoned  in 
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nno  half  of  it.  IIo  wna  a  Southern  man !  hut 
hiH  Southern  homo  could  not  hlind  \m  incntnl 
yinion  to  the  ori^^in,  doHJgn,  and  ronKOfiuonccs 
of  tho  alavery  nf^itation.  IIo  givvx  to  that  ap;i- 
tation,  a  Southern  ori)i;!n — to  that  doHign,  a  din- 
union  end — to  that  or  ;,  Jisastrous  conscqucnccn 
boMi  to  th<'  South  and  tho  North. 

Mr.  Calhoun  i.h  doad.  Pcot^o  to  hifi  manon. 
But  ho  haa  left  hin  disciples  who  do  not  admit 
of  poaco  !  who  "  ninh  in  "  whero  their  master 
^'fiiired  In  tread.^'  IIo  recoiled  from  the  dis- 
turbance of  tho  MiflHouri  compromiso :  they  cx- 
punp>  it.  IIo  shuddered  at  tho  thought  of 
bloodshed  in  civil  strife :  they  deuiund  three 
millions  of  dollars  to  prepare  arms  for  civil  war. 


CHAPTER    CXCIX. 

THK  BUPKKMK  COtTljT;  IT9  .IITDOEH,  CLERK,  AT- 
'r()UNKY-OKNKUAI,S.  UlU'DUTKItS  AND  MAIJ- 
SHALS  DIIUINCJ  TUK  I'KIUOU  TKEATEU  OF  IN 
THIS  VOLUMli 

Chief  Justice:  —  RoRor  Brooke  Taney,  of 
Maryland,  appointed  in  183G ;  continues,  1850. 

Justices; — Joseph  Story,  of  Massachusetts, 
appointed,  1811 :  died  1845. — John  McLean,  of 
Ohio,  appointed,  1829  :  continues,  1850. — James 
M.  Wayne,  of  Georgia,  appointed,  1835 :  con- 
tinues, 1850. — John  Catron,  of  Tennessee,  ap- 
pointed, 1837:  continues,  1850. — Levi  Wood- 
bury, of  New  Hampshire,  appointed,  1845 :  con- 
tinues, 1850. — Robert  C.  Grier,  of  Pennsylvania, 
appointed,  1846 :  continues,  1850. 

Attorney-Generals: — Henry  D.  Gilpin,  of 
Pennsylvania,  appointed,  1840. — John  J.  Crit- 
tenden, of  Kentucky,  appointed,  1841. — Hugh 
S.  Legate,  of  South  Carolina,  appointed,  1841. 
— John  Nelson,  of  Maryland,  appointed,  1843. — 
John  Y.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  appointed,  1840. 
— Nathan  Clifford,  of  Maine,  appointed,  1846. — 
Isaac  Toucey,  of  Connecticut,  appointed,  1848. 
— Reverdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  appointed, 
1849. — John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  ap- 
pointed, 1850. 

Clerk  : — William  Thomas  Carroll,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  appointed,  1827:  con- 
tinues, 1850. 

Reporters  of  Decisions  : — Richard  Peters, 
jr.,  of  Pennsylvania,  appointed,  1828. — Benja- 


min  C.  Howard,  appointed,  1843 :  coiitlnuen, 
1850. 

Marshals:— Alexander  Hunter,  appinted, 
1834. —  Robert  Wallace,  appointed,  1848.— 
Uichanl  Wallach,  appointed,  1849. 


CHAPTER   CO. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  HAVE  finished  the  View  which  T  proposed  to 
take  of  the  Thirty  Years'  working  of  the  feiUral 
government  during  tho  time  that  I  was  a  part 
of  it — a  task  undertaken  for  a  useful  purjioBo, 
and  faithfully  executed,  whether  the  object  of 
the  undertaking  has  been  attained  or  not.  Tb" 
preservation  of  what  good  and  wise  men  gave 
us,  has  been  tho  object ;  and  for  that  purpose  it 
has  been  a  duty  of  necessity  to  show  the  evil,  as 
well  as  the  good,  that  I  have  seen,  both  of  men 
and  nicasuivs.  The  good,  I  have  exultingiy  ex- 
hibited !  happy  to  show  it,  for  the  admirntion 
and  imitation  of  posterity  :  the  evil,  I  havo 
stintedly  exposed,  only  for  correction,  and  for 
the  warning  example. 

I  havo  seen  the  capacity  of  the  people  for 
.self-government  tried  at  many  points,  and  al- 
ways found  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  occa- 
sion. Two  other  trials,  now  going  on,  remain 
to  be  decided  to  settle  the  ([uestion  of  that  capa- 
city. 1.  The  election  of  President!  and  whither 
that  election  is  to  be  governed  by  the  virtue 
and  intelligence  of  tho  people,  or  to  become  tho 
spoil  of  intrigue  and  corruption  ?  2.  The  sen- 
timent of  political  nationality  !  and  whether  it 
is  to  remain  co-extensive  with  the  Union,  lead- 
ing to  harmony  and  fraternity  ;  or,  divide  into 
sectionalism,  ending  in  hate,  alienation,  separa- 
tion and  civil  war  ? 

An  irresponsible  body  (chiefly  self-consti- 
tuted, and  mainly  dominated  bj'  professional 
olBce-seekers  and  office-holders)  have  usurped 
the  election  of  President  (for  the  nomina- 
tion is  the  election,  so  far  as  the  party  is  con- 
cerned) ;  and  always  making  it  with  a  view  to 
their  own  proflt  in  the  monopoly  of  oHice  and 
plunder. 

A  sectional  question  now  divides  the  Union, 
arraying  one-half  against  tho  other,  becoming 
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more  exasperated  daily — which  has  already 
destroyed  the  benefits  of  the  Union,  and 
which,  unless  checked,  will  also  destroy  its 
form. 

Confederate  republics  are  short-lived — the 
shortest  in  the  whole  family  of  governments. 
Two  diseases  beset  them — corrupt  election  of 
the  chief  magistrate,  when  elective  ;  sectional 
contention,  when  interest  or  ambition  are  at 
issue.  Our  confederacy  is  now  laboring  under 
joth  diseases :  and  the  body  of  the  people,  now 
as  always,  honest  in  sentiment  and  ijatriotic  in 
design,  remain  imconscious  of  the  danger — and 


even  become  instruments  in  the  hands  of  their 
destroyers. 

If  what  is  written  in  these  chapters  shall  con- 
tribute to  open  their  eyes  to  these  dangers,  and 
rouse  them  to  the  resumption  of  their  electoral 
privileges  and  the  suppression  of  sectional  con- 
tention, then  this  View  will  not  have  been 
written  in  vain.  If  not,  the  writer  will  still 
have  one  consolation — the  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  he  has  labored  in  his  day  and  genera- 
tion, to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  blessings  of 
that  Union  and  self-government  which  wise  and 
good  men  gave  us. 


THE   END. 
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